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Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Monday^  March  11^  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Warren  (chairman) ,  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hem- 
enway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Forae;£r.  I  want  to  inquire  whether  the  shells  that  were 
taken  away  by  the  Secretary  of  War  have  been  returned. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wish  that  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  asking  him  to  return  those  shells  if  he  can  do  so  con- 
veniently. 

Senator  Warner.  Do  you  want  this  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  should  like  it  to  appear  in  the  record.  I 
should  also  like  to  have  a  request  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
send  us  the  report  which  I  understand  has  been  made  of  what  I  have 
bc«n  told  is  a  microscopic  examination  of  these  shells,  made  at  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield.  I  need  that,  because  I  may  want  to  call  some 
witnesses  with  respect  to  it,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  I  understand 
it  to  be.  I  want  the  benefit  of  that.  If  I  could  have  that  to-morrow 
morning  it  would  be  quite  convenient. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  them  to  send  them  up  at  once  if  con 
venient,  or  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  with  somebody  who  can  explain  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  at  what  time  they  can  do  it,  if  they  can  not  do  it 
at  once. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Foraker.  Walker  McCiirdy  was  examined  some  weeks 
ago  and  dismissed.  He  has  been  subpoenaed  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Cramer,  as  I  understand  it.  He  is  present.  He  is  wanted  as  a  wit- 
ness at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
had  better  let  him  be  recalled  first. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  Mr.  McCurdy  be  recalled. 

TESTIMONT  OF  WALKER  M'CXIBDY  (COLOBED)— Recalled. 

Walker  McCurdy  (colored),  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  how  many  guns — ^how  many  Springfield  rifles — ^were 
issued  to  your  companjr? — A.  Seventy,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  issued  to  the  ment — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  approximately  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  about  fifty- 
odd.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many.  I  think  there  should  have 
been  about  57. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  could 
not  tell. 

Q.  You  say  there  should  have  been  57  issued? — A.  I  think  there 
should  have  been  somewhere  about  57  in  the  hands  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  kept  your  gun  in  your  quarters? — A.  In  the  storeroom, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  your  gun  ? — A.  I  forget  now  what  the 
number  of  my  gun  was. 

Q.  Each  soldier  knew  his  gun  from  the  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  mark  upon  the  gim  to  designate  it  except  the  num- 
ber?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  you  remember  what  the  numbers  of  your  guns  were? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  remember  all  the  numbers. 

Q.  That  is,  did  they  commence,  for  instance,  at  a  low  number  and 
run  up  consecutively  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  lowest  number  nor  the  highest  num- 
ber?— A.  No;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  it  commenced  at  1  it  would  go  on  to  70? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  that  it  did  commence  that  way,  of  course? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
understand  you. 

Q.  These  guns  that  you  had  in  the  storeroom,  how  were  they 
kept? — A.  They  were  kept  in  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  room  adjoining  the  room  in  which  you  slept! — 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  guns  were  out  of  the  chest,  excepting  those 
In  the  hands  of  the  men  ? — A.  Only  mine. 

Q.  Did  any  other  noncommissioned  officer  keep  his  gun  out  of 
quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of;  I  don't  know  of  any. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  they  was 
not  supposed  to  keep  them  out. 

Q,  Well;  but  do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 

Q.  This  chest  in  which  the  guns  were  kept,  the  top  was  screwed 
down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  ten  screws  in  each  chest 

Q.  When  had  you  opened  that  chest? — A.  It  had  not  been  opened 
since  I  left  Niobrara. 

Q.  The  same  number  of  guns  were  in  there  that  were  in  there  when 
you  left  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  man  was  discharged  his  gun  was  taken  up,  of  course? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  know  whether  he  turned  in  the  right  gun  by 
the  number? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  number  was  kept  on  the 
book  there — the  company  property  book.  All  the  numbers  were  on 
that,  each  man's  number  opposite  his  name. 

Q.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  you  can  not  remember  the  individual 
number? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  remember  the  number  of  your  own  gun? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not;  I  disremember  it  now.    It  is  so  long  I  can't  tell  that. 

Q.  You  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  storeroom? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  could  not  find  the  right  key  in  the  dark. 

Q.  How  many  keys  did  you  have? — A.  Two  keys;  the  door  bad 
two  locks  on  it 

Q.  And  you  had  two  keys? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  one  of  the  two  that  would  have  opened  it? — ^A. 
Oh,  I  had  a  bunch  of  keys,  but  there  were  two  keys  belonging  to  the 
storeroom  door* 

Q.  What  other  keys  did  you  have? — A.  Had  keys  to  all  the  other 
doors  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  All  on  the  same  ring? — ^A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  an  entirely  different  kind  of  key,  were  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  several  padlock  keys  on  there,  but  could 
not  tell  in  the  dark  by  feeling  of  them — could  not  tell  what  key  I 
wanted. 

Q.  Was  this  key  to  the  storeroom  door  a  padlock? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
one  of  them  was,  and  the  other  was  like  an  ordinary  lock  that  was  put 
on  a  door. 

Q.  And  the  ammunition  that  you  had  there  when  you  were  at 
Fort  Brown  was  what  kind? — ^A.  Springfield  ammunition. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridges? — A.  The  steel- jacketed  cartridge. 

Q.  The  steel-jacketed  baU  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  propertv  book,  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  guns  were 
kept — ^where  would  that  be  now,  Sergeant? — ^A.  It  is  in  the  com- 
pany, sir. 

Q.  With  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  it  there,  of  course,  when  you  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
left  it  there  when  I  was  discharged. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — ^A.  El  Reno,  Okla. 
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Q.  Did  jou  return  there  after  you  were  dismissed  the  other  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  resubpcenaed,  you  were  found  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  just  returned  here  on  the  resubpoena? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  first  as  to  the  numbers  of  these  rifles.  How  are  these 
Springfield  rifles  numbered?  Has  each  company  a  separate  set  of 
numbers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  each  company. 

Q.  Or  are  they  numbered  from  the  beginning  on,  according  to  the 
number  of  guns  that  are  manufactured  or  distributed  ? — A.  That  is 
the  way  they  are  distributed,  sir,  but  we  get  a  certain  set  of  numbers. 
Say  we  commence  at  7000  or  8000,  we  go  on  up  until  we  get  to  70. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Your  first  number  may  be  as 
high  as  seven  or  eight  or  ten  thousand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  guns  are  all  numbered  as  they  are  manu- 
factured ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Commencing  with  1  and  running  on  into  the  thousands? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  where  you  did  commence — in  what  thousand? — 
A.  I  thinfe  we  commenced  in  the  thirty-threes ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  In  33000?— A.  I  think  we  did;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  wherever  jrou  commenced  you  would  have  70  consecutive 
numbers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  guns  were  issued  there  was  a  record  kept? — A. 
Oh,  yes ;  there  was  a  record  kept  in  the  company  property  book. 
Evervthing  that  is  issued  to  a  soldier  is  kept  on  the  company  prop- 
erty Dook. 

Q.  You  were  the  quartermaster's  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  business,  to  keep  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  on  the  company's  property  book  would  appear  the  name 
of  each  soldier  and  the  number  of  the  gun  issued  to  him? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  with  that  book  before  us  we  could  identify  the  man  that 
had  any  particular  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  particular  number  of  gun  that  had  been  issued  to  that 
company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  the  number  of  your  gun  was? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  company  property  book  will  show  that? — A.  Yes,  sir: 
the  company  property  book  shows  every  man's  number. 

Q.  Shows  every  man's  number? — ^A.  The  number  of  every  man's 
gun  in  the  company. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  try  to  get  the  company  property  book. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Each  man  was  charged  with  a  gun  by  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  identified  his  gun  from  time  to  time  by  that  number? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  marks  on  them  to  identify  them  except  the  manufac- 
turer's number? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q,  There  is  a  gun  right  behind  you  of  the  kind  you  carried,  as  I 
understand.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  it  and  point  out  the  number 
on  that  ^un,  where  it  is  on  the  ffun,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  conunittee. 
Is  that  tne  kind  of  gun  you  had  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  the  number  of  that  gun? 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  what  is  the  number  of  that  gun  ? — ^A. 
No.  193911. 

Q.  And  that  number  is  on  what  part  of  the  gun? — ^A.  The  breech. 

Q.  Just  in  front  of  the  chamber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  there  on  every  one  of  those  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every 
owe  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  read  all  that  is  here :  "  U.  S.,  Springfield  Armory,  model 
1903,  193911."  That  is  a  pretty  big  number.  It  is  only  your  best 
recollection  that  your  numbers  commenced  in  the  33000? — ^A.  I  think 
they  did,  sir;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  there  were  70  guns  issued  to  your  company? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  issued  to  you,  as  this  record  shows,  on  the  last  of 
March,  1906,  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Somewhere  about  that. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  guns  were  distributed  to  the  different  men? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  told  the  Senator,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  you 
could  not  tell  now  how  many  guns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men  and 
how  many  were  in  the  box — in  the  arm  chest. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not  tell,  because  I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  part  of  your  business? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  all 
the  rifles  that  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  they  was  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  rifles  that  were  in  the  storeroom? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Fort  Niobrara  you  had  some  extra  guns,  I 
suppose  from  what  you  say,  some  guns  that  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  men?  You  had  in  your  company  some  of  these  70  guns  that 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  your  charge,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  tell  us*  in  what  waj  they  were  boxed  up  and  taken  to  Fort 
Brown. — ^A.  They  were  all  oiled  with  this  cosmoline  oil  and  packed 
in  the  arm  chest,  just  the  same  as  we  received  them  from  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  how  many  there  were  in  that 
arm  chest?— -A.  I  know  I  had  one  arm  chest  full.  There  is  ten  to 
a  chest. 

Q.  Ten  in  a  chest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  one  arm  chest  full  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  some  others  in  another  arm  chest? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  were? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir, 
about  how  many  were  in  the  other. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea — 12,  13,  or  14? — ^A.  Why,  I  thought 
I  had  about  15  or  17 ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  the  number,  as  I  understand? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  They  were  boxed  up  and  oiled,  were  they,  before  they  were 
boxed  up!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  oiled. 
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Q.  In  what  way,  if  at  all,  were  they  fastened  in  the  arm  chest? — 
A.  Thev  werd  fastened — the  lid  was  fastened  by  10  screws. 

Q.  If  you  only  had  three  or  four  guns  in  a  box,  or  five  or  six  in  a 
box  that  was  made  to  hold  ten,  they  would  rattle  around,  would  they 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir.    There  is  cleats  in  there.    They  are  fastened  down. 

Q.  Explain  that. — A.  Cleats  on  the  inside  of  the  box;  crosspieces 
go  across  to  hold  the  rifle  steady.  If  there  is  not  but  one  in  there,  you 
can  ship  it  just  as  safe  as  if  it  was  full. 

Q.  Were  there  cleats  in  this  box  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  box  them  up  at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  assist  you  in  boxing  them  up,  or  supervise  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  boxed  them  up  all  alone  myself. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Fort  Brown  what  was  done  with  those  boxes 
that  held  those  surplus  guns? — A.  They  were  put  in  the  storeroom, 
'sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  your  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  under  lock  and  key  there  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
always. 

Q.  Where  were  those  guns  the  night  of  the  firing,  if  you  know? — 
A.  In  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  there?  Did  you  make  any  exam- 
ination?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lieutenant  examined  them.  I  taken  the 
lantern  and  went  in  there — I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  it  was, 
but  I  judged  it  was  probably  about  3  or  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Three  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  in  there  with  whom  to  examine  them  ? — ^A.  Lieuten- 
ant Lawrason. 

Q.  He  was  your  company  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  in  there  with  him? — A.  He  asked 
me  to  go  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  He  came  and  told  you  he  wanted  to  go  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  in  there? — ^A.  I  got  in  there  and 
I  had  a  lot  of  bunks  on  top  of  the  arm  chest.  I  taken  them  off,  taken 
my  screw-driver,  and  opened  the  boxes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  jrou  what  he  wanted  to  do? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me 
until  after  he  got  in  the  storeroom,  and  then  he  told  me  he  wanted  to 
examine  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  arm  chest  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  examine  the  arm  chest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  then?  Did  you  find  the  ffuns  in  there  or  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  found  the  guns  just  like  I  packed  them  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Had  they  been  disturbed  at  all,  as  far  as  you  could  observe? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  cleats  to  hold  the  guns  down.  Were  they  there 
still  to  hold  the  guns  in  position? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  like  I  packed 
them  at  Niobrara. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  lieutenant  count  the  guns? — ^A.  I  think  he 
counted  them.  I  did  not  count  them.  I  just  got  them  in  shape  so 
he  could  count  them. 

Q.  You  put  them  out  there  so  he  could  count  them? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  count? — ^A.  I  think  he  was  satis- 
fied, because  he  did  not  say  anything,  sir. 
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Q.  At  that  time  you  and  he  knew  how  many  guns  ought  to  bo 
there,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  knew  how  many  was  out  in  the 
gun  racks;  I  did  not. 

Q.  He  had  been  to  the  gun  r^cks,  had  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  knew 
how  many  was  out  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  also  had  some  revolvers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — A.  Packed  in  one  of  those  arm  chests. 

Q.  Where  were  they  so  packed  ? — A.  In  the  storeroom. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  where  did  you  pack  them  in  the  arm  chest? — ^A. 
Packed  them  in  the  arm  chest—packed  a  lot  of  paper  and  everything 
around  them. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  in  the  arm  chest  at  Niobrara  before  you  left 
there? — ^A.  Before  I  left  Niobrara. 

Q.  At  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  that  box  been  opened  before  this  firing  after  you  came  to 
Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  had  not  been  touched. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  opened  the  revolver  box  in  what  condition  did 
you  find  the  revolvers?  Were  they  there  or  not? — ^A.  They  were  all 
just  like  I  packed  them  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  into  the  storeroom  the  lieutenant  told  you 
to  open  these  boxes,  and  you  found  the  arm  chest  under  a  lot  of 
bunks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  be  under  a  lot  of  bunks? — A.  My 
storeroom  was  so  small  I  did  not  have  room  to  put  everything  sep- 
arate; and  as  I  did  not  have  any  use  for  the  guns  right  away,  I  put 
my  empty  bunks  on  top  of  them. 

Q.  "VVhere  was  this  box  that  contained  the  revolvers? — A.  That 
was  under  the  bunks. 

Q.  Under  there  also,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Apparently  had  they  been  disturbed  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
they  had  not. 

Q.  Had  they  been  in  your  possession  ever  since  you  arrived  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Ever  since  I  arrived  there  and  got  my  storeroom 
straightened  up. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  business  to  count  the  guns  in  the  gun  racks,  as 
I  understand  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  know  how  many  guns  were  issued  to 
the  men,  because  you  issued  them,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  at- 
tended to  that. 

Q.  That  was  a  part  of  your  business? — A.  Well,  I  always  kept  it 
on  the  books,  if  I  wanted  to  see  how  many  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  your  business,  to  issue  the  guns  to  the  men.  Nobody 
else  had  a  right  to  issue  them  to  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  nobody  only 
the  company  commander. 

Q.  How  many  revolvers  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  nine,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  arm  chests  were  they  in? — A.  I  didn't  know  what 
the  number  of  the  arm  chest  was.     It  was  in  one  of  the  arm  chests. 

Q.  How  many  arm  chests  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  seven. 

Q.  In  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  between  3  and  4  o'clock  of  the  morning  after 
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the  shooting — that  is,  the  night  of  the  13th-14th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  was  about,  yes,  sir;l)ecause  I  know  it  was  after  they  dis- 
missed the  men,  all  except  the  company  that  was  on  guard. 

Q.  What  reason  did  Lieutenant  Lawrason  give  for  wanting  to  go 
and  coimt  these  guns  in  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Why,  yes; 
something  I  never  had  to  do  before. 

Q.  Never  had  it  happen  to  vou  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  nothing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  reason  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Said  he  wanted  to  count  the  guns  in  the  arm  chest  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  seeing  that  the  guns  were  all  there,  were 
you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  opened  them  up.  I  did  not  know  what  he 
wanted. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  how  many  guns  there  were? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  could  not.  I  did  not  pay  that  much  attention  to  it,  because  I 
didn't  know  what  he  wanted.  He  looked  them  over  and  he  found 
them  all  full  of  cosmoline  oil  and  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He  said 
nothing,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  any  questions  about  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Are  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  habit  of  asking  commis- 
sioned officers  their  reasons  for  doing  things? — A.  I  never  did,  sir; 
and  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  any  enlisted  man  to  do.    If  he 
receives  an  order,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  and  obey  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  My  question  is,  Lieutenant  Lawrason.  said  nothing  to  you  about 
his  reason? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  anything.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  inspect  my  gun  chest. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  upstairs  with  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go 
upstairs  with  him  at  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  what  his  reason  was  for  doing  that? — ^A.  I 
thought  after  he  inspected  them  he  wanted  to  see  if  any  of  the  rifles 
had  been  taken  out,  I  guess.    I  thought 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  15  or  20  men  of  the  battalion 
being  over  in  Matamoros  that  day  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  over  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
anybody.  I  never  was  over  there  myself  and  I  don't  know  of  anyone 
bemg  over  there. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  There  was  an  inspection  of  your  company  the  next  morning? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  members  of  your  company  pass  inspection  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  Except  the  members  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  company  reinspected — were 
their  arms  reinspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  six  or  seven ;  I  dis- 
remember  how  many. 

Q.  Why  were  there  arms  reinspected?  Do  you  know? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  I  don't,  because  I  heard  no  one  say. 

Q.  They  did  not  pass  the  first  inspection,  did  they? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  guess  not.    Lieutenant  Lawrason  stepped  them  back. 
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Q.  They  were  stepped  back  and  then  their  arms  were  rein- 
spected? — A.  Reinspected  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  reinspection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  reinspection  made  ? — A.  Made  with  a  cloth ;  took 
a  brass  wiping  rod  and  a  clean  cloth  and  run  it  through  the  gun  bar- 
rel thoroughly. 

Q.  Who  made  that  reinspection? — A.  Captain  Lyon  assisted  by 
Maior  Penrose.    Major  Penrose  was  there  himself  along  with  him. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  names  of  those  six  or  seven  men  who  did  not 
pass  the  first  inspection? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't;  I  could  not  think  of 
them  now. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them? — A.  I  know  one 
man  there  by  the  name  of  Taylor.  I  remember  him,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Taylor,  and  I  can't  think  of  the  rest. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  he  the  man  that  had  the  diflSculty  out  in  town? — A.  No, 
sir;   none  of  our  men — none  of  B  Company — never  had  no  trouble 
that  I  know  of.    I  never  heard  any  one  speak  of  having  any  trouble 
out  there. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  use  a  rod  and  a  rag  in  order  to 
discover  whether  or  not  their  rifles  were  in  a  proper  condition,  was 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  the  inspection  made  by  looking  through  the  barrel  of 
the  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  looking  through  it  to  see  if  it  is  foul  in  any 
way. 

Q.  Then,  when  the  first  inspection  was  made,  these  oflScers  be- 
lieved that  these  six  or  seven  men's  guns  were  foul,  did  they  not? — 
A.  I  suppose  so.     I  did  not  hear  them  say. 

Q.  They  were  in  a  different  condition,  anyway,  from  the  others? — 
A.  From  what  thev  should  be  for  a  general  inspection. 

Q.  Can  you  look  through  the  bore  of  a  rifle  and  tell  whether  or 
not  it  has  oeen  fired  without  the  use  of  the  rag  and  the  ramrod  ? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  looked  through  guns  that  has  been  fired  that 
has  not  oeen  cleaned. 

Q.  These  ffuns  had  evidently  not  been  cleaned,  in  the  estimation 
at  least  of  Major  Penrose  and  Captain  Lyon? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  not  fit  to  pass  muster  or  inspection  at  the  first 
round? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  result  of  Captain  Lyon's  and 
Major  Penrose's  inspection  was.  I  was  close  to  them,  but  I  did  not 
see  any- 

Q.  The  result  of  the  first  inspection,  however A.  That  was  by 

Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  That  they  had  those  six  or  seven  men  step  out  and  have  their 
guns  reinspected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  the  result  of  that  reinspection  was? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't,  although  I  was  right  there;  because  I  passed 
the  cloths  to  the  major  myself,  and  did  not  see  any  dirty  cloths 
that  had  passed  through  the  guns. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  were  there  any  other  guns 
in  the  storeroom  except  those  in  the  arm  chest  ? — A.  My  rifle  was  in 
there,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  gims  except  those  that  were  locked  up  or 
shut  up  in  the  chest? — A.  That  is  the  only  ones,  only  mine,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Who  was  the  oflScer  in  command  of  your  company  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Lieut.  George  B.  Lawrason,  sir. 

Q.  And  Captain  Lyon  was  in  charge  of  what  company? — A.  D 
Company,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  few  ^ns  on  any 
inspection  in  a  company  of  50  men  that  the  oflScer  desires  to  rein- 
spect? — A.  Oh,  that  is  often,  every  Saturday  that  happens,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  your  inspection  once  a  week,  on  Saturday? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  guns  sometimes  accumulate  a  little  dust  or  something? — 
A.  Sometimes  a  man  will  let  them  rust.  In  the  damp  weather  they 
will  rust,  and  neariy  every  Saturday  there  is  two  or  three  men  prob- 
ably have  to  have  a  reinspection. 

Q.  These  officers  did  not  explain  to  jou  why  they  wanted  to  rein- 
spect  those  particular  guns?— A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  right  to  ask  them. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  while  ago  whether  this  was  not  an  unusual 
experience  for  you  to  be  called  upon  to  open  up  the  arm  chest  at  3 
or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  answered  that  it  was.  It  was 
also  an  unusual  experience  for  you  to  have  a  shooting  affray  of  that 
kind  in  the  nighttime,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Why,  yes,  sir;  right  here  in 
the  United  States;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  was  unusual? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  If  those  guns  were  inisty  the  rust  would  appear  upon  the  rags, 
would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  unclean  in  any  way  or  foul? — A.  If  they  were 
foul  in  any  way  the  powder  woulcT  turn  the  cloth  black. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  Sergeant.  Your  regular  in- 
spections were  on  Saturday  of  each  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  had  your  inspection  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  this 
Monday?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  itou  were  present  at  inspection  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  guns  all  passed  inspection  then,  did  they? — A.  Well,  I 
think  there  was  one  or  two  men  was  stepped  back.  It  happened  so 
regularly  that  men  stepped  back  for  not  having  clean  guns. 

Q.  You  think  one  or  two  had  their  guns  reinspected? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  this  happened  on  Monday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  those  guns  were  found  there  which  were  not  in  gooJ  con- 
dition, on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — ^A.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  between  G  and  7  o^ock. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  had  been  on  a  practice  march  on  Monday,  had  you  not, 
your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  with  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  had  you  gone? — A.  We  had  made  12  miles. 

Q.  Out  into  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  miles  out  and  6  miles  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  about  these  guns,  you  said  just  a  minute  ago,  as  I  under- 
stood jou,  that  you  went  and  got  the  rags  for  Caption  Lyon  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  With  which  he  reinspected  these  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  get  them? — ^A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  What  kind  of  rags  were  they? — ^A.  Some  pieces  of  old  con- 
demned sheets. 

Q.  \Vhite  in  color? — ^A.^  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  clean. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  inspeciing  tnese  guns  with  the  use  of  these 
rags? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
1  never  heard  either  one  of  them  say. 

Q.  Never  heard  any  of  them  say.  What  did  the  men  do,  if  you 
know,  after  their  guns  were  reinspected? — ^A.  They  inspected  them 
and  told  them  to  join  their  company  for  guard. 

Q.  The  company  had  already  gone  out,  had  been  posted  behind  the 
wall  ? — ^A.  They  were  posting  the  company  at  that  time. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning  at  6  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  B  Company  had  been  sent  out 
to  relieve  C  Company,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  After  B  Company  was  inspected  the  company  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  these  six  or  seven  men  who  were  stepped  out  for  re- 
inspection,  the  company  itself  was  ordered  to  relieve  C  Company? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  these  men  as  they  were  inspected  were  told  to  join  C 
Companv? — ^A.  Told  to  join  C  Company. 

Q.  What  did  that  indicate? — ^A.  Indicated,  I  suppose,  that  they 
did  not  find  any  fault  with  them. 

Q.  Did  not  find  any  fault  with  their  guns  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  that  time  or  were  you  out  with  your  com- 
pany?— A.  I  was  right  there. 

Q.  You  remained  there  and  saw  the  result? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  rag  passed  through  each  gun  ? — A.  Each  gun,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  when  he  passed  it  through  what  did  he  do?  Did  he  look  at  it 
or  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  taken  and  examined  it,  each  cloth,  as  they 
passed  it  through  the  rifle.  They  took  it  and  examined  it — CaptaiE 
Lyon  and  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Were  you  where  you  could  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
dirt  on  the  rag? — ^A.  I  was  standing  about  a  couple  of  paces  from 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dirt  on  the  rags? — Ai  No,  sir;   I  did  not  see 
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Q.  You  understood,  then,  that  the  guns  had  passed  inspection, 
didn't  you? — ^A.  I  thought  so  after  they  ordered  each  man,  as  his 
rifle  was  inspected,  to  join  his  company  for  duty. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  On  this  practice  march  there  was  no  firing — ^no  discharge  of 
the  guns  whatever? — A«  No,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  H.  HOWABD  (COLORED). 

Joseph  H.  Howard  (colored),  after  being  first  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  Joseph  Henry  Howard. 

Q.  Were  you  in  August  last  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  Infantry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  Company  D. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  that  company? — A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  August 
last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  at  this  point  the  record  of  this 
soldier  as  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  and  found  at  page  271 
of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 

JOSEPH   H.    HOWABa 

Enlisted  November  8,  1903;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  priyate  of 
Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infanatry,  November  25,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  observe  by  looking  at  this  record  that  you  were  serving  your 
first  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  shows  that  you  were  enlisted  November  8,  1903,  and  that 
you  were  discharged  November  25,  1906,  without  honor,  as  a  private 
of  Company  D.    That  is  right,  is  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  State  did  you  live  before  you  enlisted? — ^A.  Greorgia. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Georgia? — ^A.  Columbus,  Ga. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted? — A.  Phoenix,  Ala. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  on  the  ni^ht  of  August  13,  when  this 
shooting  affray  occurred  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  was  on  post  in  the 
rear  of  the  soldiers'  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  detail  from  Companv  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  happened.  Wait  a  moment  until  that  map  at 
four  left  is  explained  to  you  so  that  we  can  understand  vour  testi- 
mony. That  is  a  map  of  the  fort  and  a  part  of  Brownsville.  Sena- 
tor Scott  will  explain  it  to  you. 

(Senator  Scott  pointed  out  to  the  witness  the  various  localities  as 
indicated  on  the  map.) 

Q.  What  post  were  you  on? — A.  Post  No.  2.  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  post  No.  2? — A.  In  the  rear  oi  the  soldiers'  barracks. 
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By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  In  the  rear  or  in  front? — A.  In  the  rear.    It  extends  around  the 
soldiers'  barracks. 
Q.  Clear  around  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is.  your  beat  extended  all  the  way  around? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  walfcing  your  beat  did  you  keep  the  barracks  to  your  left 
or  to  your  right? — ^A.  To  the  left. 

Q.  So  that  you  walked  up  toward  the  guardhouse  when  you  were 
in  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  down  toward  the  gate  and  D  barracks  when  you  were  in 
rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  wall  ? — ^A.  I  was  right  up  by  the  side 
of  the  barradj:s  when  I  was  walking. 

Q.  Your  beat  ran  right  along  by  the  barracks,  did  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the  wall  when  you  were  walldng 
your  beat  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  Just  about  50  feet. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  on  post  at  the  time  of  this  shootinfi^ 
What  time  did  you  so  on  post  that  night? — A.  Half  past  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  relief  you  belonged  to? — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  the  first  relief. 

Q.  Who  was  the  corporal  of  that  relief,  if  you  remember? — ^A. 
Corporal  Wheeler. 

Q.  You  were  in  his  relief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  I  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  barracks,  in  the  interval  oetween  B  and  C  Companies' 
quarters. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear,  and  tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect 
all  that  occurred. — ^A.  The  first  I  heard  was  about  two  shots  down 
the  road. 

Q.  Whereabouts;  what  road? — ^A.  Down  the  road,  right  outside 
the  gate,  along  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  down  toward  the  river  or  the  other  way? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  they  were  away  from  the  river,  down  toward  the  vacant 
staff  barracks. 

Q.  That  is,  you  stood  behind  the  wall  near  the  gate,  as  I  under- 
stood you.  Now,  do  you  mean  near  the  gate  or  near  the  barracks? — 
A.  Near  the  vacant  staff  barracks. 

Q.  You  heard  two  shots  there? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  inside  or  outside  the  wall? — A.  They  were  outside 
the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  at  all  about  the  barracks,  up  and  about  at 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  present  time. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  moving  about  inside  this  wall  behind  the 
barracks  at  that  time? — A.  The  post  scavenger. 

Q,  Who  was  that? — ^A.  He  is  a  Mexican.  He  is  the  post  scav- 
enger. 

Q.  Is  that  Matias  Tamayo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
'    Q.  He  was  jpost  scavenger.    Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  at  B 
Company's  sink,  over  next  to  the  wall. 

Q.  Over  next  to  the  wall?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  there? — A.  Because  as  the  firing 
began  he  got  on  his  cart  and  drove  off. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  before  the  firing  commenced? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  firing  commenced  what  attracted  your  attention  to 
him  ? — ^A.  By  his  wagon  rolling  off.  I  heard  the  noise  of  his  horse 
and  wagon. 

Q.  Did  it  make  a  noise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  go  away  and  knew  who  he  was  and  what  it  was? — 
A.  I  knew  it  was  the  scavenger's  cart. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  there  or  not  every  night  at  about  that  time  to  do 
that  kind  of  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  two  shots.  What  occurred  next? — A.  Well,  I 
stopped  and  looked  in  that  direction — the  way  I  heard  the  two  shots — 
and  then,  about  thirty  seconds  after  that,  I  heard  a  fusillade  of  shots. 

Q.  A  fusillade  of  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  fusillade  of  shots,  as  nearly  as  you  can  locate 
it? — A.  They  were  right  over  to  the  right  of  me,  across  the  wall. 

Q.  That  is  right  behind  what  barracks? — A.  Well,  they  were  to  the 
right  of  me.  I  was  in  the  interval  between  B  and  C  Companies'  bar- 
racks, and  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  over  in  that  little  alley. 

Q.  There  is  an  alley  there,  is  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  fusillade  seemed  to  be  over  about  the  mouth  of  that 
alley  ? — A.  Up  in  the  alley. 

Q.  Up  in  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  What  alley  does  he  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  an  alle}^  between  Washington  street  and 
Elizabeth  street,  immediately  to  his  right,  where  he  was  posted,  in  tiie 
interval  between  C  barracks  and  B  barracks. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  fusillade  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  yelled 
the  alarm. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  in  accordance  with  instructions  or  not?  Was 
that  your  duty  under  such  circumstances? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  alarm  did  you  yell — ^what  did  you  do? — ^A.  "Guard 
No.  2." 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  call,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  When  a  man  on  post  calls  "  Guard  No. 
2,"  what  does  that  mean  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  corporal  of  the  relief  at 
the  guardhouse  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  sentinel's  rescue. 

Q.  So  it  was  your  auty  to  call  out  and  the  duty  of  the  corporal  at 
the  guardhouse  to  come  to  your  rescue  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  further  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  think  at  that  time  the 
shooting  was  still  going  on,  and  I  came  around  on  the  front  side  of 
the  barracks. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  on  the  front  side  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Came 
right  through  the  interval  between  the  barracks. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  up  in  the  interval  ? — ^A.  I  was  right  out  on 
the  parade  ground,  right  in  front  of  the  barracks  on  me  parade 
ground  side. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there? — A.  Discharged  my 
piece  and  called  the  guard  three  times. 

Q.  You  discharged  your  piece  and  called  the  guard  and  what?— 
A.  Three  times. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  discharged  your  gun  three  times  and 
called  the  miard  three  times? — A.  I  discharged  my  piece  and  called 
the  guard  ttiree  times. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  discharge  your  piece? — ^A.  Three  times. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  you  discharge  your  piece? — A.  My  piece 
was  elevated  over  toward  the  river — ^to  the  oflScers'  barracks. 

Q.  The  river  is  over  here  behind  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  shot  up  in  the  air,  however? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  gun  loaded  with  ? — ^A.  Ball  ammunition. 

Q.  D  Company  was  supplied  with  ball  ammunition,  was  it,  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  happened  after  that?  About  where  were  you 
with  reference  to  the  opening  between  B  and  C  Companies'  barracks 
when  you  discharged  your  piece?  You  spoke  about  coming  around. 
How  far  were  you? — A.  I  was  right  along  in  here,  sir  [indicating]. 

Q.  Just  about  opposite  the  front  line? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scxyrr.  He  located  it  between  B  and  C. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  located  it  between  B  and  C,  about  the  middle 
between  B  and  C,  and  at  a  point  that  would  be  touched  by  a  line 
drawn  along  the  front  end  of  the  barracks. 

Senator  Scott.  He  was  on  the  front  and  not  the  rear.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at. 

By  Senator  Forakeh: 
Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  after  that? — A.  I  waited  there  for  the 
corporal  to  come  with  the  relief.  About  that  time  Major  Penrose  he 
came  across  the  parade  ground,  and  he  asked  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  told  him  there  was  some  shooting  outside  in  the  road, 
seemed  to  be  over  in  the  town,  and  he  went  on  down  the  line  and  he 
called  for  the  men  t6  fall  out.  By  that  time  the  companies  was  all 
falling  out  on  the  parade  grouna  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  I 
waited  a  few  minutes  for  the  relief,  and  the  relief  did  not  come,  so  I 
continued  to  walk  my  post. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  This  was  Major  Penrose  who  came  down  the  line,  was  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  Across  the  parade  ground. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  oflScer  you  saw? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  first 
person  I  saw  after  I  gave  the  alarm. 

Q.  Then  after  a  short  time  you  resumed  your  post,  as  I  understand 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  in  the  rear.    Was  the  firing  still  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  firing  continue? — A.  Oh,  I  guess  it  was 
about  five  or  six  minutes  from  th^  first  shots  until  I  heard  the  last. 

Q.  Did  it  get  closer  t6  the  reservation,  or  did  it  recede  and  ^o  far- 
ther away? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  going  farther  away  down  in  the 
town. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  situation  to  see  if  anybodv  had  been  firing  a  gun 
from  the  back  porches  of  any  of  these  barracks,  B  or  C  or  D — could 
you  have  seen  them? — ^A.  1  could  tell  whether  any  shooting  was 
going  on  from  the  quarters  by  the  reports  of  the  guns. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  going  on  from  the  quarters? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  up  and  about  the  quarters  at  all  before  the 
firing  commenced? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  What  happened  at  11  o'clock? — A.  At  11  o'clock  taps  went,  and 
all  the  men  were  supposed  to  be  in  bed. 

Q.  There  was  a  check  roll  call  at  that  time,  was  there  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  lights  put  out  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  quarters  dark  and  silent  until  this  firing  com- 
menced, or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  jump  over  the  back  wall  out  of  the 
barracks  groimds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  situation  where  if  there  had  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  running  along  the  wall  from  the  gate  up  to  a  point  oppo- 
site that  alley  you  could  have  seen  them  ?  Could  you  have  seen  tnem 
if  there  had  been  any  such  numbers  of  men  running  along  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  could  have  seen  them. 

Q.  The  scavenger  would  have  seen  them  too,  wouldn't  he? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  have  been  compelled  to  pass  right  by  him,  wouldn't 
they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue,  then,  to  walk  your  post? — A;  I 
was  on  post  until  about  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  on  ? — A.  At  half  past  10. 

Q.  Then  you  were  on  longer  than  two  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  aid  you  happen  to  remain  on  longer  than  two  hours?  I 
thought  the  sentries  were  relieved  every  two  hours? — A.  I  don't 
know.  The  corporal  had  a  patrol  out,  I  think,  was  the  cause  of  my 
not  coming  off  on  time. 

Q.  At  any  rate  it  was  your  duty  to  stay  until  relieved? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  relieved  until  about  1  o'clock? — A.  Some- 
where about  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  relieved  ? — ^A.  I  went  back  to 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  back  to  the  guardhouse? — 
A.  I  sat  up  and  talked  to  the  men  about  the  guardhouse  about  half 
an  hour  and  then  went  to  sleep. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep?  Then  what  happened  next?  First,  how- 
over,  whom  did  you  find,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell  us,  at  the  guard- 
house? Did  you  find  there  any  of  the  noncommissioned  officers? — 
A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  That  was  Sergeant  Reid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  There  was  a  lot  of  privates.  I  guess  all  the 
guard  were  there  at  the  guardhouse  ^except  the  men  on  post. 

Q.  Did  you  miss  any  of  them  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  bod  and  went  to  sleep  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  next? — A.  I  was  wakened  up  to  go  on  post 
again  next  morning. 

Q.  ^Miat  time  did  you  go  on  post  again  ? — A.  At  half  past  4. 

Q.  At  half  past  4  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  post  did  you  go  on  then? — ^A.  The  same  post — ^No.  2. 
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Q.  You  continujBd,  then,  to  walk  around  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  any  other  guards  still  on  duty 
at  that  tune. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  guards  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were? — ^A.  C  Company;  along  the 
walL 

Q.  C  Company  were  along  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  kept  your  post  there  all  the  same? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanoingthat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  duty  at  half  past  4,  you  think? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  duty  then? — A.  Until  half  past  6. 

Q.  State  what  occurred,  if  anything,  that  you  can  recall  to  tell  us 
about  while  you  were  on  post,  before  you  went  on  duty  at  half  past 
6. — A.  Immediately  after  reveille  the  officer  of  the  day  comes  around, 
Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saluted  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  wanted  to  inspect  my  piece,  and  he  inspected  my  piece 
and  the  ammunition;  and  when  he  nrst  looked  at  my  piece  I  told  him 
that  I  had  fired  it  that  night  on  post,  and  he  took  it  and  looked  at  it. 
I  was  three  rounds  short  of  ammunition,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had 
fired  three  rounds. 

Q.  You  did  not  fire  those  rounds  toward  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  toward  the  officers'  quarters,  as  I  understand  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  happened?  What  did  he  do  after  that?— A.  He 
inspected  my  gun  and  gave  it  back  to  me  and  went  on. 

Q.  You  explained  to  him  how  it  happened  to  show  evidences  of 
having  been  nred? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  next,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  was  relieved  off 
of  post  shortly  afterwards,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  went  to  break- 
fast, and  then  went  back  to  the  guardhouse,  and  at  guard  mount  all 
of  the  guards  had  to  go  around  to  the  administration  building  and 
report  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  held  an  investigation. 

Q.  Who  was  that — ^Ma] or  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  administration  building.  That  is  down  here  [indicating 
on  map]  ? — A.  By  the  river. 

Q.  Near  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  investigation  was  that  which  he  held? — A.  He 
asked  the  different  men  what  occurred  about  this  shooting. 

Q.  Did  he  have  you  all  together,  or  summon  you  separate? — A. 
Separate. 

Q.  Separately? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  "WTiere  was  this  examination  conducted,. in  the  house  or  out- 
side of  it  ? — A.  It  was  in  his  room. 

Q.  In  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  each  man  called  in? — A.  Each  man  was  called  in  separate. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  about? — A.  He  asked  different  questions 
about  the  shooting — did  any  of  us  men  know  who  did  the  shooting, 
and  such  as  that* 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that.  I  believe  that 
is  all. 

Senator  Scott.  You  have  not  asked  him  anything  about  whether 
he  knows  who  did  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes.    I  will  ask  him  that. 
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By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Excepting  what  you  have  told  us? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  have  refused  to  give  to  any 
of  vour  officers  in  regard  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  now  that  you  are  withholding  from 
us? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  yoii  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  or  in  either  of  the  other  companies  was  im- 
plicated m  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  To  go  back  a  moment.  When  you  heard  this  first  shot,  was  it 
then  that  you  went  around  the  barracks,  in  front  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it? — A.  I  stood  there  after  I  heard  the  fusillade  of 
shots,  when  I  went  around  on  the  front  side. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fusillade  of  shots? — ^A.  It  sounded  like 
there  was  about  12  or  15  men,  something  like  that,  firing  right  after 
one  another. 

Q.  And  that  firing  was  about  the  mouth  of  the  alley,  you  think,  or 
up  in  the  alley  ? — A.  It  was  up  in  the  alley,  I  think. 

Q.  Between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  that  red  figure  "  2  "  on  the  map,  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  supposed  to  oe  the  Cowen  house.  It  was  up  in  that 
direction,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  you  see  the  red  figure  "  9,"  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Martinez  cottage;  that  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley.  You 
knew  where  it  was,  did  you  not? — A.  The  figure  "  9 ?" 

Q.  Where  the  figure  "  9  "  is? — A.  Is  that  the  mouth  of  the  alley 
[indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  thought  the  mouth  of  the  alley  was 

Q.  Pardon  me ;  I  may  be  mistaken  when  I  say  the  figure  "  9  "  marks 
the  mouth  of  the  alley. — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  marks  the  mouth  of  the 
alley  (indicating). 

Q.  But  the  building  I  speak  of  is  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  alarm  then? — A.  I  called  the  guard  over 
on  that  side. 

Q.  When  you  were  over  on  that  side? — A.  When  I  was  over  in 
rear  of  quarters  I  called  the  guard.  I  gave  the  alarm  twice,  over  in 
rear  of  the  quarters  and  in  front. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything,  did  you  hear  when  you  were  there,  aside 
from  this  fusillade  and  the  shooting? — A.  The  noise  from  the  scav- 
enger's cart  when  he  drove  off. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  voices? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  voice  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  voice? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say :  "  Come  out  here,  you  sons  of 
bitches?" 
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Senator  Warner.  I  was  about  to  ask  that 
Senator  Overman.  You  ask  him  that  question. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  Did  you  hear  anybody  there  say,  "  Come  out,  you  black  sons  of 
bitches,"  or  did  you  hear  anything  to  that  effect? — A.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  quiet.    I  didn't  hear  any  noise. 

Q.  You  heard  no  such  expression  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind?  Then  the  first  one  that  you  saw  there 
was  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  After  I  came  around  over  on  the  front  side. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  the  first  one  you  saw,  except  you  heard  the  scaven- 
ger's cart? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  was  the  first  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  around  there  was  no  soldier  down? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Major  Penrose's  quarters  were  across  the  parade  ground? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see  the  quarters  marked  there  on  the  map,  Mr.  Howard? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Penrose's  Quarters  were  the  end  quarters. 

Q.  I  think  they  were  11  and  12,  down  nearest  the  river? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  up  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  Up  nearest  the  other  end.  And  what  is  the  distance  from 
Major  Penrose's  quarters  going  across  to  the  barracks? — ^A.  About 
90  yards,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  would  take  it  to  be  about 
90  yards. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  report  to  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  He 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter;  he  says,  "  What  is  the  matter,  sentry," 
and  I  told  him  there  was  some  shooting  out  in  the  road,  in  the  town, 
across  the  wall. 

Q.  What  else? — ^A.  That  is  all.  He  went  on  by,  away  from  me, 
and  up  the  line,  calling  the  men  out — calling  the  companies  out.  He 
called  out  for  the  trumpeter  to  sound  the  call  to  arms  at  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  that  was  it,  if  at  all,  that  the  trumpeter 
gave  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  The  trumpeter  at  the  guardhouse  was 
giving  the  call  to  arms  when  he  came  across,  and  the  trumpeters  at 
the  quarters  taken  it  up,  and  they  blew  call  to  arms  also. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  then  in  front  of  the  quarters  while  call 
to  arms  was  going? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  until  the  companies  formed  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  on  around,  walking  my  post. 

Q.  In  rear  of  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  to  walk  your  post  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  scavenger? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  scavenger  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  him?  Was  he  on  the  same  side  of  the  wall 
you  were — on  the  inside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  over  inside  the  wall. 

Q.  It  was  so  dark  you  could  not  see  him  ? — A.  I  could  see  his  cart, 
and  I  knew  there  was  a  man  on  the  cart ;  I  could  tell  that  much.  I 
didn't  know  the  scavenger  personally,  though.  I  taken  it  to  be 
him. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  to  him  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  you  clean  your  gun? — A.  The  morning  I  went  on 
guard ;  the  next  morning  aiter  the  shooting. 

Q.  What  time? — A.  About  9  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  I  guess;  the 
morning  D  Company  went  on  guard  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  cleaned  or  inspected  in  the  meantime? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  had  not  been  cleaned  until  the  morning  I  went  on  guard  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  ffuns  there 

Senator  Foraker.  Excuse  me,  out  you  asked  him  if  it  had  been 
inspected. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Yes.  It  had  not  been  inspected  from  the  time  Captain  Macklin 
inspected  you  on  post  until  you  went  on  guard  the  next  morning 
again? — A.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  off  guard  the  gun  was  put  in  the 
rack,  and  it  was  left  in  the  rack  until  the  next  morning  when  D  Com- 
pany went  on  guard,  and  it  was  returned  to  me. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  inspected  in  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  had  not  been  earlier  inspected? 

Senator  Warner.  Earlier  inspected,  of  course. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  mean  that  it  had  not  been  inspected  from 
that  time  on  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  had  not  been  inspected  from  that  time  on. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  off  guard;  can  jou  state? — A.  I 
came  off  guard  about  half  past  10  o'clock  the  mormng  of  the  14th. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  You  first  went  on  guard  the  night  of  the  13th  at  half  past 
10? — ^A.  I  went  on  pest  that  niffht  at  half  past  10. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  off  duty  at  that  post  about  half  past  12, 
after  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? — A.  It  was  after  1. 

Q.  After  1  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  on  guard  again — I  think  you  said  it  was 
about  4  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  on  post.  I  was  already  on 
guard.     I  went  on  post. 

Q.  You  went  on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  half  past  4  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  post  when  Captain  Macklin  came  around  and 
5aw  your  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  explanation  required  of  you  was  to  say  that  you  had 
fired  the  gun  on  post  in  giving  the  alarm? — ^A.  All  the  explanation 
reqiiired  ? 

Q.  Yes;  was  that  all  the  explanation  made  of  the  condition  of 
your  gun? — A.  I  told  him  that  the  gun  had  been  firod  that  night  on 
post,  and  he  inspected  it  and  found  it  dirty,  and  he  inspected  the 
ammunition  and  I  was  three  rounds  short. 

Q.  That  was  ball  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  call  the  ball  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  at  the  street  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A. 
There  was  a  light  at  the  gate. 

Q.  At  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  lamp  burns  there  at  the 
gate  always. 

Q.  Did  that  give  any  light  up  to  where  you  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  no  lantern  there  at  the  comer  of  the  alley.  Did  you 
see  the  forms  of  any  men  there? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any  light  there  or  not;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  forms  of  any  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
see  any  men. 

Q.  And  it  seemed  to  be  how  many,  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know ; 
from  the  sound  of  the  shots  it  seemed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  where  the  first  shot  was  fired  from ? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
only  it  was  over  in  the  road,  down  a  little  piece  from  the  alley. 

Q.  When  you  say  down  a  little  piece  from  the  alley,  do  you  mean 
toward  the  gate  or.  away  from  the  gate? — ^A.  No,  sir;  away  from  the 
gate. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  party? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  it  you  fired  your  piece? — ^A.  Toward  the 
officers'  quarters. 

Q.  You  did  not  fire  it  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital  ?  You  see 
the  hospital  there,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  it  in  that  direction? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  corporal  of  your  relief  come  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  aid  you  hear  Major  Penrose  say  there  than  what  you 
have  spoken  of,  when  he  spoke  to  you  and  asked  you  what  the  matter 
was? — A.  He  was  giving  different  commands. 

Q.  What  commands  aid  you  hear  him  give? — ^A.  "Fall  out,  you 
men,  and  get  your  arms  "  and  "  Fall  in  "  and  "  Blow  the  call  to  arms." 
He  was  going  from  one  side  of  the  barracks  to  the  other  over  on  the 
front  side. 

Q.  When  Major  Penrose  came  over  how  many  shots  had  been 
fired?  Was  that  after  this  fusillade  you  have  spoken  of? — ^A.  The 
fusillade  was  still  going  on  when  Major  Penrose  came  across. 

Q.  And  how  long  had  it  been  going  on?  About  how  many  min- 
utes?— A.  About  two  minutes. 

Q.  When  you  were  walking  your  post  and  in  rear  of  the  barracks, 
your  beat  was  about  50  feet  trom  the  wall? — A.  It  was  right  up 
aside  of  the  barracks.  I  don't  know  the  exact  distance  away  from 
the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  parties  got  over  that  wall  or  not? — 
A.  I  didn't  see  anyone  get  over  the  wall. 

Q.  They  could  have  gotten  over  without  your  seeing  them? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  you  could  not  see  the  scavenger? — ^A.  I  could  see  him 
working  over  there  at  the  closet. 

Q.   lou  could  see  the  scavenger  working? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  knew  it  was  the  scavenger? — ^A.  I  knew  it  was  a 
man.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  soavenger  or  not.  I  have  never 
seen  him  to  know  him.    I  knew  it  was  ^  man  working. 

Q.  And  how  near  is  that  to  the  gate? — A.  The  scavenger? 

Q.  This  is  the  gate  coming  from  Elizabeth  street  into  the  fort — 
the  main  gates? — A.  I  can  show  you  on  the  map  exactly  about  where 
he  was. 

Q.  Do  so,  please. — A.  It  was  right  along  in  here  somewheres.  B 
C5ompany  is  about  along  in  here. 
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Bt  ScDAtor  Wakxek: 

Q.  JiBSt  ^  TOO  wwe  fiiciiig  the  mooth  of  the  ftUer,  it  was  a  little 
10  dkfr  ieh  of  tkie  mooth  of  the  aUev  and  op  from  the  end  of  Barradcs 
B  CO  che  end  of  Barracls  C  t — ^A.  *  Yesw  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  too  at  the  time! — ^A.  I  was  there  betacm  B  and  C 
CampanTJeg'  barrM^  io  rear  of  the  qoarters. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  light  near  where  the  scaTenger  was;  no 
fimp! — ^A.  I  dQii\  think  there  was.  except  the  lamp  there  on  the  jgate. 

Ql  IVe  limp  at  the  gate  was  near  where  too  why! — A.  Koi  sir;  it 
wa$  00  the  other  ^de  of  the  seaTenger.  between  B  and  C  Cnmpanies* 
<fuc«ars. 

SeoMor  FoitJUcxB.  What  was  the  answer! 

T^  Wmcnssw  The  lamp  at  the  gate  was  oTer  on  the  other  side  of 
tb  sciTeBfiBer. 

Bjr  SiMoater  Waknxx: 

Ql  Wml  th^  sibooti]::^  started,  as  too  said«  the  fiist  diot  seemed 
w  K  ia.  tie  rv«c ! — A.  Vt^s.  sir. 

Q.  Aaii  tMi  <v'fl:t£ELQed«  as  kctf  as  it  lasted*  to  leicede  ttom  the  bar- 
r»:^! — A.  Y^e^  sdr:  it  siwmed  nke  it  was  faither  on  down  in  the 
arwx. 

Q^  I>di  H  vw-tcr  u>  TvHs;  what  that  sho^^ijcg  wi^  at  the  time  I — A.  No. 
sr:  I  insi^iY  ksK^w.    1  diivx^t  svwie  <«ie  wms  £rtqt  at  bkl 

C^  F:rt3;$  at  xvit ! — A.  V<t^  sir:  K^-ats^  the  f»ilade  seemed  to  be 
n0£  ^«i(r  ^  die  r$ht  v>f  em^  v;p  i^i  the  al^T :  I  cvMsId  not  see  anTone. 

1^^  Rtt  wvMtii  :t"3x>t  ^l^  sirn^c^Sars  if  tbej  wvn^  nrtr^e  at  TotLTthat 
tan  fcjCiMie  vc  sfcsVitir^  wv<;">i  K^  iw>^ibs^  dc^wii  loke  aikrl — A. 

•^.  W,moi  :a  :iM  Ve  si:r^.;;lifcrs  if  ti»eT  wy»  Sets:*  at  twl  that  the 

wcciK^  i^rw^  :i>e  ir^^njt  >«\Hiii\i  ^ >      -        -       . 

^iwx  »r  aij^T  i:3«v^  ^i>e  tv^we^  < 

«:  iiiiv>ttfi  I  AHti^^:'^  iiwur  tiste*  Nfci;>^  V.w::j:^  : 

^km:  »K  dir  ircr^  w^kst^j  <^\yc  ^W  %;i^  w^»k^  I  w^k$:  3 

C  A>£  xv«t  k»>«  ^5wfc  ^ik*t  tV  ir,:r$  w*^  wc  at  ilie  fortt— A. 
Tis^  str. 

V'  Y,r«t  Vkiik^^  Tix-  >a>;>^>^^  s^f  ^"^  SfctVcs^  ^V.  XtA.  sir. 

^J.  Sw^  d*«  xv«t  J<^^^>fc  ;>jw.  ^i>*5  ;5ise  ?^,:j^  WTfcs  aw^  ^^oa  ilie  ftwt. 
rh£  :^  A."V**r  V^  xv<t  ^ij^  >ik->>*^  ^W  ^-^#  >^^fcS^  Y.«t  £d  Ma  tKi^V 
7^t((r  »tfi  ihtj  ^vof  i:^.^  *^  xvxfc  ^    A    \  ^«j^  str. 

<.  ^'^i»«  ^^v£  >%^t  i>;,xX  virfist^    A    I  ^it-^  Vi!^:  ,«Sr  I  knew 

V.  ^  /u  i»*nr^  vV  /:.ftvv.\\  VK^iiV  ^-^^^  ^^nwfvxr  >^  a  ^a^r  «ai  die 
<<tmitt.'*  dr**tM»it^^  :;^vfc  xvrSi,  ^N  >sMfc^  ^  s^^  A  t»  ,ftj^^  ^mw  dbont 
:iiiic  imM  t**wc  iJv  xKA/vi  :y^ 

V.  \  Ai   i.'i^>%   ^K*M  ^Sv  t.v»  >Ks>tv  %: ::  v^^HT^  #0^  -■^ffrw  «n  d^ 

V-  "^^  ^'*^*^  *K^  vivx^  >K<%>.  ,v:v  \v\»  v^^    A   \vA.  stir::  I  JUaY 
V-  "^^   ♦^^^    »vv  viv**^    s  >K'^x  ,v  ♦^vwx.s  ^vyvtK^  )^<K%^wtt  like  aol- 
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Senator  Pettus.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  that 
night  ? 

A.  I  guess  there  was  over  50  shots;  over  50.  I  don't  know  how 
many  over.    It  was  that  at  least,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  locate  yourself,  as  near  as  you  can,  at 
the  time  that  you  heard  the  first  two  shots  down  in  this  alley.  Just 
locate  yourself  on  this  map. — A.  Right  along  in  there,  sir. 

Q.  Li  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  in  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Senator  Foraker.  Opposite  the  center  of  the  space  between  B 
and  C. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Between  B  and  C.  How  many  yards  did  your  beat  cover? — 
A.  All  the  way  around  the  barracks,  clear  around  in  front. 

Q.  About  how  many  yards  would  you  say;  just  about,  as  near  as 
you  can  approximate? — A.  All  the  way  around? 

Q.  All  the  way  around,  including  your  whole  beat. — A.  I  couldn't 
say,  sir.    I  guess  it  was  something  over  500  yards  all  the  way  around. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  sentry  or  guard  on  that  beat  at  the  time  of 
this  shooting,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  where  you  were  standing  would  you  judge 
that  the  parties  were  who  fired  the  first  two  shots  that  you  heard '( 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  object  to  his  indicating  on  the  map 
there? 

Senator  Foster.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  that  rod  beside  you  and  stand  alongside 
the  map  and  point  out  on  the  map. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  About  how  far  were  the  parties  who  fired  the  first  shots  from 
you? — A.  The  first  shots  seemed  to  be  about  up  in  this  direction 
[indicating]. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  the  first  shots  were  down  in  this  alley  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  the  first  shots  were  along  in  this  road. 

Q.  About  how  far  from  you? — ^A.  About  where  I  am  pointing. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  up  about  Washington  street. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  can  approximate  the  distance,  can  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  The  map  is  arawn  to  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  the  inch, 
and  the  witness  can  figure  on  that  basis. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Then  you  heard  the  next  shots  coming  from  what  direction  > — 
A.  Up  in  this  alley. 

Q.  About  what  distance  from  you,  from  where  you  were  stand- 
ing?— ^A.  Here  was  where  I  was  standing  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes:  about  how  far  would  you  say  that  was?  You  need  not  be 
accurate,  out  just  approximate  the  distance. — ^A.  Something  over  75 
feet. 

Q.  Something  over  75  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  heard  this  fusillade  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I 
went  on  walking  guard  on  post  No.  2.  About  that  time  the  scavenger 
drove  off  on  his  cart  away  from  B  Company's  rear,  and  I  looked  in 
that  direction  to  see  if  I  could  see  anyone,  and  I  couldn't  see  anyone, 
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and  then  I  went  through  around  to  the  front  side  of  the  barracks  and 
gave  the  alarm. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  giTing  the  alarmf — A.  Calling  the 
guard  and  discharging  my  piece. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  discharge  your  piece! — ^A.  In  case  of  fire  or  dis- 
order; yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  discharged  vour  piece  from  about  this  point,  you  say  [indi- 
cating] f — ^A.  I  was  a\x>ut  on  a  line  with  the  barracks — ^just  in  the 
interval  between  them. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do! — A.  I  waited  there  to  receive  the  relief 
from  the  guardhouses  few  minutes. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  shoot  your  rifle! — ^A.  Three  times. ^ 

Q.  Right  in  the  same  spot! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  stayed  light  there  in 
the  same  place. 

Q.  And  shot  three  shots  successdvelv,  one  right  after  the  other,  or 
what  interval  was  there  between  the  shots  you  fired! — A.  I  fired  one 
shot  and  called  the  guards  ^  Post  Na  2J^  and  fired  another  and  called 
the  ^ard,  and  the  last  time  I  fired  my  piece  and  caUed  the  guard  the 
musician  at  the  guardhouse  sounded  call  to  arms. 

By  Senator  Lodgb  : 
Q.  You  say  that  the  musician  sounded  the  caU  to  arms  at  the  guard- 
house.   Was  that  before  you  saw  Major  Penrose ! 
Senator  Foster.  That  was  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 
The  Wftness,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  saw  Major  Penrose  after  the  caU  to  arms  was  sounded  at 
the  guardhouse! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  sounding  the  call  to  arms  at  the 
guardhouse  !    You  had  seen  none  of  the  officers,  had  you  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  the  corporal  of  the  Sfuard !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  of  the  men  on  guard! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't  seen  no 
one  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  why  did  they  sound  the  call  to  arms,  do  you  know! — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  vo\i  had  fired  those  three  shots,  what  did  you  do! — 
A.  After  I  fired  the  three  sliots! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Major  lVnn>so  came  across  and  asked  me  whrae  was 
the  sliooting  at,  and  I  told  him. 

Q.  About  how  lone  an  interval  was  it  between  the  time  you  heard 
the  first  two  shots  and  the  time  you  fired  your  three  shots! — ^A.  About 
four  minutes,  I  guess. 

Q.  About  four  miniites!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  those  fo\ir  minutes  vou  saw  no  one  but  the  scav- 
encer! — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  saw  no  soldiers!— .\.  No,  sin 

Q.  You  saw  no  officers!— A.  No,  sin 

Q,  You  saw  no  one!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  -Ajad  Major  Penrose  was  the  first  one  vou  saw  of  the  soldiers  or 
officers! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where^  were  you  standing  then  when  Major  Penrose  was 
there!— A.  I  was  standing  riglit  between  the  barra<±s. 
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Q.  You  were  standing  right  there  in  the  same  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  waiting  there  for  the  relief  when  Major  Penrose  came  across. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  then  walked  down  the  quarters  calling  the  men 
to  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  fall  outside. 

Q.  To  fall  outside.  The  alarm  had  not  been  sounded  then  b^  the 
battalion  trumpeter,  or  the  company  trumpeters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  sounded  after  Major  Penrose  came  along. 

Q.  I  say  it  was  sounded  only  after  he  came  across,  and  not  be- 
fore?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Or  while  he  came  across? 

The  WrrNESS.  It  was  going  at  the  guardhouse  when  he  came  across* 

Senator  Scott.  As  he  came  across  the  parade  ground? 

The  Witness.  And  after  he  came  across  the  trumpeters  taken  it 
up  at  the  quarters. 

Senator  Scott.  Two  different  places? 

Senator  Foster.  Two  different  alarms,  according  to  his  statement 
that  night. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  When  Major  Penrose  came,  what  did  you  then  do,  after  you 
met  Major  Penrose,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  waited  there  for  the 
relief,  and  after  the  relief  didn't  come,  I  went  down  this  way,  nearer 
toward  the  ^ardhouse,  down  to  about  here  [indicating  on  map],^  to 
see  if  I  could  see  the  relief  anywhere  this  way,  and  I  mdn't  see  him, 
and  I  came  around  and  continued  to  walk  my  post. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  walk  vour  post  until  about  half  past 
10? — ^A.  No,  sir;  until  after  1  o'clock:. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  until  after  1  o'clock? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  relieved  in  that  interval  by  anyone.  And 
did  you  have  anv  talk  or  conversation  with  anyone  from  the  time  you 
heard  the  first  shot? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk? — A.  I  talked  with  Major  Penrose, 
and  the  sergeant-major  was  with  him.  He  came  to  me  and  asked 
about  the  shooting,  and  I  told  him  about  the  scaven^r  who  was  the 
only  person  I  saw  at  that  time,  and  a  lot  of  the  sddiers  asked  me 
about  the  shooting. 

Q.  The  soldiers.  Then  you  had  quite  numerous  talks  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  between  half  past  10  and  the  time  you  were 
relieved? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  shooting  and  before  the  time  I  was 
relieved. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  the  shooting  take  place? — A.  About  12 
o'clock,  I  guess  it  was,  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  see  Captain  Macklin? — A.  I  had  seen  him 
immediately  after  check  that  night,  after  11  o'clock,  before  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Before  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  that  you  had  shot  your  rifle  that 
ni^t? — ^A.  I  did  not  report  it 

Q.  You  did  not  report  it  that  night? — A.  Not  until  the  next  mom- 
ing. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  report  made? — ^A.  To  the  officer  of  the  day, 
Captain  Macklin,  when  he  came  around  to  inspect  my  piece. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — ^A.  Between  6  and  half  past  6  o'clock, 
immediately  after  reveille. 
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Q.  Did  you  attend  inspection  that  morning^  of  the  battalion  or 
your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  post  during  that  time. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  inspection  was  made  you  were  on  post? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  your  gun  at  that  time? — ^A.  Captain  Macklin 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  inspect  it? — ^A.  He  taken  my  piece.  I  came  to  a 
port  arms  and  opened  the  chamber  and  pulled  the  bolt  back,  and  he 
taken  my  piece  and  looked  through  the  barrel  of  it  and  found  it  was 
dirty  and  handed  it  back  to  me. 

Q.  Had  you  told  him  it  was  dirty  or  foul  before  he  inspected  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  it  was  dirty,  but  he  looked  at  it,  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  firing  that  night  anywhere  near  the 
quarters  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  all  the  firing  seemed  to  be  over  across  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  up  in  this  direction,  toward  the  hospital, 
from  the  guardhouse  toward  the  hospital?  From  the  hospital  over 
toward  the  cavalry  barracks,  was  there  any  firing? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  ? — A.  The  first  shots  I  heard  were  down  that 
road. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  down  that  road  from  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks, toward  the  stable,  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
hear  any  from  the  hospital  to  the  cavalry  barracks  toward  the  stable. 

Q.  It  you  had  been  over  there  you  could  have  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  if  I  had  of  been  over  there  I  could  have  heard  it. 

Q.  I  say,  if  there  had  been  any  shots  you  would  have  heard  them — 
if  there  had  been  any.  shooting  you  would  have  heard  it? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  or  not.  I  could  have  heard  it,  but  I  don't 
know  how  far  back  it  was  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  there  had  been  any  shots  in  that  direction ;  you 
know  where  that  road  is  that  runs  along  through  the  barracks  there, 
and  where  the  road  that  runs  beyond  that  is,  that  country  road? — ^A. 
The  first  shots  I  heard  were  down  by  the  road. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  more  shots  besides  those? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  were  between  Company  B  bnrracks  and  Company  C  bar- 
racks. How  could  you  see  from  there  down  here,  or  up,  or  whether 
parties  climbed  that  wall? — A.  When  I  was  walking  along  there, 
yes,  sir ;  I  could  see  all  along  the  wall.  I  could  see  up  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  Could  you  see  from  the  spot  where  you  indicated  you  were 
standing  upon  the  extreme  end  of  this  line  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  when  I  was  there  I  couldn't  see  them. 

Q.  When  you  were  walking  around  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks, 
could  you  see  whether  anybody  got  over  the  wall  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  said  that  wrong.  Senator — ^if 
you  will  excuse  me,  the  front  of  the  barracks.  The  side  where  his 
post  was  was  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

Senator  Foster.  Perhaps  I  am  confused  on  that. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  When  you  were  walking  there  in  front  of  the  barracks  on  your 
beat,  could  you  see  anybody  who  might  have  gotten  over  the  wall 
there? — A.  When  I  was  walking  in  front  of  the  barracks  the  only 
time  I  could  see  the  wall  was  when  I  would  get  to  an  interval  between 
the  barracks.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see  when  I  was  over  in  front  of 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Wlien  you  were  at  this  end,  say,  of  Barracks  B,  or  here,  or  here, 
or  here  [indicating],  in  rear  or  in  rront  of  them,  could  you  tell  that 
night  whether  anybody  got  over  that  wall — climbed  over  that  wall? — 
A.  No.  9ir;  it  was  a  dark  night.     I  couldn't  see  up  that  far. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  did  not  know  whether  anybody 
got  over  that  wall  or  not;  it  is  just  your  opinion  that  they  did  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  come  in  the  barracks  that  night — any  of  the 
soldiers  from  your  battalion  or  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  some  oi  the  soldiers  were  sleeping  out- 
side of  the  barracks  that  night? — A.  All  of  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
in  that  night,  out  of  the  town.  There  were  some  soldiers  sleeping  in 
some  quarters  down  away  from  the  barracks,  men  that  were  married. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  married  men  when  they  came  in  that  night? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  see  them  ?  They  had  to  pass  your  beat  com- 
ing in,  di(d  they  not? — A.  When  I  was  around  on  the  beat  they  were, 
coming  out  from  the  quarters,  and  there  were  men  all  around  on  the 
front  side  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Some  men  were  sleeping  outside  of  the  barracks;  some  of  the 
soldiers  with  their  families? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  when  they  returned  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  see  them. 

Q.  What  prevented  you  from  seeing  them? — ^A.  About  the  time 
the  men  returned  from  those  quarters  and  they  came  to  the  barracks 
I  guess  all  the  men  of  the  companies  were  out  in  front,  falling  out. 
The  men  were  coming  out  of  the  quarters  in  front,  out  in  front  where 
the  major  was. 

Q.  Other  men  might  have  come  in  the  barracks  that  night  and 
you  would  not  have  seen  them,  might  they  not,  just  as  well  as  those 
who  were  sleeping  with  their  families?  They  could  have  come  in 
just  as  the  other  soldiers  came  in,  without  you  seeing  them? — A.  Yes, 
fiir ;  they  could  have  come  in. 

Q.  Did  any  others  of  the  guard  that  morning  report  to  Captain 
Macklin  that  their  guns  were  foul  besides  yourself? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir.  I  wasn't  at  the  guardhouse  at  the  time  that  Captain 
Macklin  inspected  the  guard. 

Q.  Wherje  were  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  on  post.  He  inspected  the  guards 
at  reveille,  so  I  was  told.    I  was  on  oost  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  post  when  (Japtain  Macklin  inspected  your 
gun,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  duty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  No.  2  post.  I  wasn't  at  the  guard- 
house when  uie  inspection  was  going  on. 

Q.  Then  he  made  the  inspection  of  your  gun,  not  at  the  guard- 
house, but  where  you  were A.  On  post. 

Q.  On  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  Doc  402,  60-1,  pt 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  When  you  heard  these  two  shots  fired  out  in  front  of  the  empty 
barracks  were  you  going  toward  tlie  gate  or  from  the  gate? — ^A. 
Going  towards  the  gate. 

Q.  They  were  in  your  rear,  then,  these  shots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  shot  toward  the  barracks 
or  toward  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  heard  the  reports  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  become  excited  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  become 
excited  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  become  excited  until  you  heard  the  fusillade? — ^A. 
Until  I  heard  the  fusillade. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  soldiers  or  citizens  iu  the  road  in  front 
of  the  wall  as  you  were  walking  along  when  you  were  in  the  rear  of 
the  barracks  could  you  have  seen  those  people  there? — ^A.  I  could  see 
in  the  road. 

Q.  Could  you  see  over  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  was  the  wall  there? — A.  Along  where  I  was  at,  1 
guess,  only  about  3  feet,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  stooping  down  you  could  not  have  seen 
them? — A.  If  I  had  been  stooping? 

Q.  If  they  had  been  stooping? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  soldiers  shooting  there A.  There  was  no 

soldiers  there;  it  was  up  in  the  alley. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  shooting,  if  there  had  been  any  close  to  the  wall 
there  could  you  have  seen  them? — A.  No,  sir;  it  they  had  hidden 
behind  the  wall  I  could  not  have  seen  them. 

Q.  They  could  have  hidden  from  you  behind  the  wall? — A.  I 
couldn't  have  seen  them  if  they  had  hidden  behind  the  walL 

Senator  Overman.  Of  course  not. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  After  this  firing,  when  Major  Penrose  had  made  inquiries  of 
you  and  there  had  been  the  call  to  arms,  did  he  give  any  instructions 
to  you  as  to  men  coming  into  the  fort,  whether  you  should  challenge 
them  or  make  any  inauiries  as  to  their  coming  in  ?  Did  he  give  you 
any  instructions  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  he  asked  me  about  the  shooting 
and  I  told  him  what  I  knew  about  it,  where  I  thought  it  was,  and  he 
went  on  away  from  me  up  the  companies,  ordering  the  companies  to 
fall  out. 

Q.  Did  you  look  es]:)ecially  or  have  any  care  especially  that  night 
after  the  shooting,  after  you  had  shot  your  rifle  three  times,  as  to 
parties,  soldiers,  returning  to  their  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked ;  you  were  especially  careful  to  see  if  any  came  over 
the  wall  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  none  come  over  the  wall  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  you  especially  careful  about  looking  to  the  wall  to 
see  whether  any  soldiers  came  into  the  barracks? — ^A.  The  shooting 
was  over  that  way,  and  I  looked  to  see  could  I  see  anyone.  I  was 
on  guard  around  there  at  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  never  suspected  the  soldiers  of  shooting  down  that  way? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  looked  for  the  soldiers. 

Q.  But  you  kept  an  especial  watch  to  see  whether  any  of  them 
came  over  the  wall,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  do  that? — ^A.  I  was  on  guard  there,  and  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  see  whether  anyone  at  all  came  over  the  wall 
there — anyone,  soldiers  or  any  other  persons. 

Q.  You  said  you  veiled  out  the  alarm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  yelling  out  the  alarm  you  fired  your  rifle,  but  be- 
tween the  shots  which  you  fired  you  still  continued  to  call  for  the 
oflicer  of  the  guard  ? — A.  To  c^ll  for  the  guard. 

Q.  To  call  for  the  guard.  Now,  where  was  the  next  post  to  this 
post  that  you  were  on  that  night? — A.  There  was  one  around  the 
officers'  quarters  and  one  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  they  fire  any  alarm  ? — A.  I  didn't  hear  any  over  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  from  that  direction? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  90  yards,  did  you  say,  from  the  officers'  quarters  to  the 
barracks? — A.  I  guess  it  is  about  90  yards;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sentry  on  duty  that  night  gave  no  alarm,  as  you  did, 
by  firing  his  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  the  sentry  at  the  guardhouse,  he 
gave  the  alarm. 

Q.  Did  he  fire  his  rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  usual,  to  fire  your  rifle,  is  it,  in  case  of  excite- 
ment of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  that  to  be  done  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
case  of  fire  or  disorder. 

Q.  The  sentry  would  always  discharge  hia  piece? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speak  a  little  louder. 

A.  (Continuing.)  In  case  of  fire  or  disorder  the  sentry  would  dis- 
charge his  piece  and  give  the  alarm. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  is  the  order? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  case  of  fire  or  disorder  the 
sentry  will  discharge  his  piece  and  give  the  number  of  his  post.  In 
case  of  danger  he  will  discharge  his  piece  and  call  the  guard. 

Q.  What  are  the  orders  about  the  discharging  of  his  piece  ?  How 
many  times  is  he  to  discharge  his  piece? — A.  No  certain  number  of 
times;  just  discharge  his  piece.     It  doesn't  say  how  many  times. 

Q.  You  discharged  your  piece  three  times  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  discharging  it? — A.  I  quit  discharging  my 

fiece  when  I  heard  them  sound  the  call  to  arms  at  the  guardhouse, 
knew  then  that  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  or  the  sentinel  at  the  post 
had  heard  the  order. 

Q.  You  had  the  short-range  cartridge  that  night,  did  you? — ^A.  I 
had  ball  ammunition.    No,  sir;  they  wasn't  short  range. 
Q.  Did  you  have  the  steel- jacketed  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foster.    That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  that  I  should  have  asked  before. 
You  were  one  of  the  12  men  who  were  arrested,  were  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  at  Fort  Brown  before  the  battalion  left 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  you  were  arrested? — A.  I  think 
it  was  the  23d  of  August. 
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Q.  And  what  dajr  did  the  battalion  leave  Fort  Brown,  if  you 
remember? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  25th.     I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  confinement  from  the  time  of  your  arrest  until 
you  left  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  until  I  left  there. 

Q.  But  you  left  with  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  eleven  soldiers,  and  one  who  was  not  a  soldier, 
but  a  discharged  soldier,  left  with  you,  did  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No,  he  did  not  leave  with  you,  but  the  other  soldiers  left  with 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  discharged  soldier  who  was  arrested  at  the  same  time 
you  were.  He  was  left  behind,  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  left  in  confine- 
jnent  at  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  That  was  Allison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  been  a  private  in  one  of  the  companies? — A.  In  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  In  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  left  behind.  The  rest  of  you  went  to  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  when  they  arrested  you  what  you  were  charged 
with  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance  you  were  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
All  I  knew  about  it  was,  the  morning  that  the  battalion  first  received 
orders  to  leave  Fort  Brown  the  commanding  officer  came  over.  One 
of  the  men  sent  for  him  and  wanted  to  speak  to  him ;  we  heard  they 
were  going  to  leave  that  morning;  and  he  said:  "If  you  men  had 
told  what  you  knew  about  the  shooting,  you  would  not  have  been  in 
confinement." 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Major  Penrose.  He  says:  "If  you  men 
know  anything  about  this  trouble,  you  want  to  state  it; "  and  he  bid 
us  good-oy  and  went  on  away. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  f — A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything, 
I  told  him  beforehand  all  I  knew  about  the  trouble,  and  so  did  the 
other  men. 

Q.  Did  you  or  the  others  ask  him  to  tell  you  how  you  could  prove 
that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it  except  by  saying  that  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anyone  else  ever  told  you  how  you  could  prove  that  you 
were  innocent,  except  by  denying  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  you  got  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  were  or  were  not  charges 
filed  against  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  sixty-second  article  of  war? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  served  with  a  copy? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  notified  that  you  had  been  charged? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was?     Has  anybody  ever  yet 
told  you  what  you  were  charged  with? — A.  I  heard  Major  Blocksom 
say  that  we  were  charged  with  murder  and  conspiracy  to  murder. 
^   Q.  They  did  not  serve  you,  however,  with  any  papers? — ^A.  No; 
it  wasn't  Major  Blocksom;  it  was  General  Garlington. 

Q.  General  Garlington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  when  he  came  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  He  came  there  and  had  a  talk  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  what — that  you  were  charged  with  murder?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you? — ^A.  He  wanted  us  to  tell  all  we  knew 
about  it,  and  he  said  if  we  didn't  tell  all  we  knew  about  it  we  would 
be  discharged  without  honor  from  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  order  of  the  President. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  in  answer  to  that? — ^A.  I  told  him  I  had 
told  all  I  knew  about  the  trouble;  and  he  had  an  investigation,  and 
asked  the  same  as  the  other  officers  had  asked  me  about  it,  and  he  left 
word  with  some  officers  there  that  if  any  of  the  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  wanted  to  see  him  they  could  report  to  him,  and  to  let 
him  know,  because  he  was  going  away,  and  if  they  had  anything  to 
tell  him  to  report  over  to  his  quarters.  So  he  went  away,  and  the 
next  day  after  he  went  away  General  McCaskey  had  all  the  men  to 
report  up  to  him,  and  he  told  us  General  Garlington  left  word  there 
that  if  we  could  find  out  anything  among  ourselves  to  notify  him, 
so  that  he  could  wire  General  Garlmgton  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  General  McCaskey?— A.  That  I  had  told 
all  I  knew  about  the  trouble. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  if  any  of  them  told  you  what  they  wanted  to 
know  you  were  to  tell  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  they  wanted  you  to  tell  them? — A.  They  asked 
us  did  we  have  any  idea  who  was  the  men  that  did  the  shooting,  or 
had  we  heard  any  talk  between  any  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them? — ^A.  Told  him  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it? — A. 
Told  him  that  I  had  no  evidence  to  give  toward  bringing  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice. 

Q.  Was  what  you  told  General  Garlington  and  all  the  others  the 
truth  or  not  the  truth? — A.  I  told  them  the  truth. 

Q.  You  told  them  the  truth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  telling  the  truth  now,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  going  to  read  you  what  you  are  charged  with  down 
there  and  put  it  in  the  record.  This  is  found  on  page  221  of  our 
hearings  before  this  committee.     I  want  you  to  listen  to  this : 

Charge  and  specification  preferred  against  Private  Joseph  H,  Howard,  Company 
D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Charge, — CJonduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  In 
Tlolation  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification, — In  that  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  did,  without  authority,  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  com- 
pany stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model 
1903,  and  did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take 
part  in  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance 
one  citizen  of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with 
^all  cartridges  and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town,  and  causing 
damage  to  property  of  inhabitants  of  town. 
This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge. 

Witnesses:  Sergt  James  R.  Reld,  Company  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Com- 
pany B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B;  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Brawner, 
Company  C;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  H.  Miller, 
Company  C ;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C ;  Private  James  W.  New- 
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ton,  Company  O;  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C;  Ctorpl.  David  Powell, 
Company  D ;  Private  James  C.  Gill,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

In  confinement  since  August  25,  190C. 

Rate  of  pay :  $14  per  month. 

Previous  convictions :  None. 

Now,  you  have  never  had  a  chance  to  plead  to  that,  have  you, 
to  enter  a"  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty?  Have  you  ever  had  a 
chance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  a  chance  now.  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty — 
A.  Not  guilty. 

Q.  Not  guilty  ?  And  you  have  said  that  to  everybody  on  all  occa- 
sions, have  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  If  you  were  guilty  you  would  not  admit  it,  would  you? — A^ 

Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  told  us  all  you  know  about  it,  have  vou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  You  have  omitted  to  read  tne  indorsement  on 
that 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  read  that  indorsement  It  is  as 
follows: 

[First  Indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  August  28,  1906, 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  recom- 
mending trial  by  general  court-martin  1.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regula- 
tions, these  charges  have  been  Investigated  by  the  undersigned  as  far  as  practi- 
cable with  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  doubtful  if 
the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  be  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clabke. 
Major,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  never  were  brought  to  trial  upon  those  charges? — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  were  not  brought  to  trial. 

Q.  Were  you  ready  to  go  to  trial  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Major 
Clarke  came  around  and  he  told  us  that  those  charges  were  going  to 
be  preferred  against  us;  he  notified  us. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  charges,  but  I  am  asking  you  whether 
you  were  ever  tried  on  those  charges. — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  You  were  ready  for  trial  all  the  time,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraiier.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  also  the  affidavit 
made  by  this  witness  found  at  page  174  of  Senate  Document  155. 
This  seems  to  have  been  made  the  day  after  the  firing.  It  is  as 
follows; 


Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  August  1^,  1906. 
Fort  Brown,  State  of  Texas: 

PersonaUy  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority.  Private  J.  H. 
Howard.  CJompany  D,  IVenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  post  guard  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
August,  1906.  I  was  posted  as  a  sentinel  on  iK)st  No.  2,  which  extends  around 
the  barracks,  keeping  the  buildings  on  my  left,  at  10.30  p.  m..  August  13.  At 
about  12.10  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  between  C  and  B  Conipany  bar- 
racks, I  heard  a  single  shot,  then  five  or  six.  and  then  a  regular  fusillade.    The 
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shots  seemed  to  come  from  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  brick  wall  back  of  B 
Ck)mpauy's  barracks.  I  thought  they  were  shooting  at  me,  and  I  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  sounds  to  see  if  I  could  see  anybody,  but  I  could  not,  and  I  then 
went  to  the  front  of  the  barracks  and  gave  the  alarm  by  firing  my  piece 
three  times  and  calling  for  the  guard.  I  did  not  see  anybody  at  all  but  the 
post  scavenger,  who  was  at  the  sinks  in  the  rear  of  B  Company's  barracks. 
As  soon  as  the  shooting  commenced  he  drove  away  with  his  cart 

"Joseph  H.  Howard, 
**  Private,  Company  D,  Ttcenty-fifth  Infantry,*' 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  August,  3906. 

Samxjel  p.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Trial  Officer,  Summary  Court. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  that  statement  the  day  after  the 
shooting,  on  the  14th. — A.  That  was  the  day  that  I  came  off  guard. 

Q.  Wlio  took  that  statement  from  you  ? — A.  Captain  Lyon  was  in 
the  commanding  officer's  room  also. 

Q.  They  wrote  this  out  and  you  swore  to  it  and  signed  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  that  you  want  to  change? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  stands  all  right,  does  it,  just  as  it  is? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  page  169  of  Senate  Document  155  is  anotner  affidavit 
that  you  gave,  which  I  want  to  read  : 

FoBT  Brown,  State  of  Texas,  88 : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Joseph  H. 
Howard,  private,  of  Company  D,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

"About  12  midnight,  Monday,  August  13,  1906,  I  was  a  sentinel  on  guard  on 
post  No.  2,  which  extends  completely  around  the  four  barracks.  The  first  thing 
that  occurred  that  was  unusual  was  a  shot  fired  in  the  road  opposite  where  I  w^as 
at  the  time,  on  my  post  opposite  the  interval  between  B  and  C  Company  quarters. 
Several  other  shots  followed  in  qulcl^  succession,  and  after  a  short  interval  what 
sounded  like  a  fusillade  of  shots.  My  first  impression  was  that  I  was  being 
fired  Upon.  I  shouted  the  alarm  after  I  had  looked  in  that  direction  and  had 
been  unable  to  see  anything.  Then  I  ran  to  the  front  of  the  barracks,  passing 
betwen  B  and  C  Company  quarters,  and  there  stayed  until  the  companies  had 
formed,  when  I  returned  to  that  portion  of  my  post.  I  did  not  see  anyone  cross 
my  post  except  men  going  to  and  from  the  closets  before  taps.  After  the 
shooting  men  were  stationed  along  the  wall  alongside  of  my  post.  At  the  time 
of  the  shooting  the  scavenger  was  at  work  at  the  closets  along  the  wall.  I  do 
Dot  know  who  did  the  shooting.  The  reports  sounded  like  rifle  shots  to  me.  I 
should  judge  about  fifty  or  more  shots  were  fired. 

"  Further  deponent  saith  not. 

"Joseph  H.  Howabd, 
"  Private,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry." 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  this  20th  day  of 
August,  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Trial  Officer,  Summary  Court, 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q,  How  did  you  happen  to  make  two  affidavits  on  the  same  day,  do 
you  remember? — ^A.  On  the  same  day? 

Q.  Yes;  they  are  both  dated,  both  appear  to  have  been  sworn  to, 
on  the  20th  day  of  August.  This  last  affidavit  has  no  date  preceding 
it, but  it  has  a  date  at  the  end  of  it,  where  the  jurat  is  set  forth? — ^A. 
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I  made  more  than  two.  I  made  one  the  morning  that  I  came  off  of 
guard,  and  I  made  one  before  the  commandmg  officer  at  the  adminis- 
tration building,  and  I  also  made  one  at  the  company  quarters. 

Q.  In  this  last  affidavit  that  I  have  read  to  you,  you  do  not  say 
anything  about  discharging  your  piece.  How  did  that  happen? — A. 
Well,  they  were  investigatmg  it,  and  whatever  questions  they  would 
ask  me  I  would  answer  them,  and  that  is  what  he  put  in  the  affidavit. 

Q.  You  were  called  before  officers,  as  I  understand  it,  and  asked 
to  make  your  statement.  Did  you  at  any  time  withhold  from  any- 
bodv  the  statement  that  you  had  discharged  your  piece  three  times? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  after  you  made  your  statement  they  wrote  it  down? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  asked  me  different  questions,  and  they  would  write 
them  down  as  I  answered  them. 

Q.  Then  you  signed  it  when  it  was  prepared  for  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  to  whom  you  made  this  affidavit  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  you  said  anything  about  firing  your  piece?  Do  you 
know  how  it  comes  that  that  was  omitted?  Did  you  omit  it  or  did 
the  man  that  wrote  it  out  omit  it? — ^A.  The  man  that  wrot«  it  out 
omitted  it,  I  guess.  I  answered  the  questions  he  asked  me,  and  as  I 
would  answer  them  he  would  write  them  down. 

Q.  Before  whom  did  you  make  another  affidavit? — ^A.  Before  Cap- 
tain Lyon. 

Q.  We  already  have  two  before  him? — A.  I  was  sworn  before 
Captain  Lyon  when  I  made  that  affidavit. 

Q.  He  was  trial  officer  of  the  summary  court? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  was  also  my  company  commander  when  I  made  the  affidavit  at 
the  company  quarters. 

Q.  You  made  one  August  14th;  that  was  before  Major  Penrose,  at 
the  administration  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sworn  there  by 
Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  And  you  were  sworn  by  Captain  Lyon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  was  stated  there  was  afterwards  written  out  and  you 
signed  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  affidavit,  the  first  one  I  read  you,  is  dated  August 
14.  It  is  dated  "  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  August  14."  That  was  the  day 
after  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  it  appears  that  you  told  about  firing  your  piece.  Now, 
when  was  it  that  you  made  the  other  statement  which  is  dated 
August  20? — A.  I  don't  know  what  date  it  was,  but  it  was  at  the 
company.    I  made  one  when  Major  Blocksom  was  present. 

Q.  Is  this  or  not  the  statement  you  made  when  you  were  examined 
by  the  commanding  officer  at  the  administration  building;  that  is,  the 
first  one  I  read  you,  dated  August  14?  It  is  dated  August  14. — 
A.  You  say,  is  that  the  statement  I  made? 

Q.  I  say  was  it  on  that  date  you  made  the  statement  before  the 
commanding  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  affidavit  bearing  that  date  would  probably,  then,  be  the  one, 
I  should  think? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  another  affidavit,  did  you,  until  Major 
Blocksom  came? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  over  there  several  times,  but 
I  didn't  make  any  affidavit. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  statement  to  Major  Blocksom  or  to  some- 
body else? — ^A.  I  made  a  statement  to  Major  Blocksom. 
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Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  made  a  statement  to  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Blocksom  about  firing  your  gun  three 
times?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  everybody  else  before  whom  you  made  a  statement, 
about  firing  your  piece,  as  you  have  told  us? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  make  a  statement  before  Colonel  Lovering? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  One  other  matter.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  you  knew 
why  the  men  were  ordered  in  at  8  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  to 
stay  in  the  barracks  and  not  to  go  out  in  town,  and  you  said  that  you 
dia  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  They  did  not  explain  to  you  why  they  issued  that  order? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  mayor  of  the  town  had 
asked  the  commanding  officer  to  keep  the  men  in  that  night,  did 
yout — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  the  mayor  of  the  town  Had  notified  the 
commanding  officer  that  if  any  of  his  men  were  out  in  town  that 
night  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  this  affidavit  of  August  20,  in  which  there 
does  not  appear  anything  about  your  having  discharged  your  rifle 
three  times,  that  statement  was  read  over  to  you  before  you  signed 
it,  was  it  not,  by  the  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  officer 
omitted  anything  that  you  stated  about  discharging  your  gun,  do 
you  ? — A.  1  made  a  statement  to  the  officer,  and  he  would  ask  differ- 
ent questions. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  And  whatever  he  wanted  to  put  down  I  suppose  he 
put  it  down. 

Q.  But  he  read  over  to  you  what  he  had  written  before  you  signed 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  correct,  then,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  that  time.  In  this  statement  of  August  20,  on  page  169  of 
Senate  Document  155, 1  find  you  say : 

I  shouted  the  alarm  after  I  had  looked  in  that  direction  and  had  been  unable 
to  see  anything. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  shouted  the  alarm,  as  you  have  said.  Now,  so  that  we  will 
get  it  right  in  this  connection  I  will  ask  you:  Was  it  after  the  first 
shot  that  you  heard  or  the  second  shot  that  you  heard  that  you 
shouted  the  alarm? — A.  I  shouted  the  alarm  while  the  fusillade  was 
going  on. 

Q.  That  succeeded  immediately  the  first  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  right  after  the  first  shots. 

Q,  And  then  you  state  in  this  affidavit : 

Then  I  ran  to  the  front  of  the  barraclts,  passing  between  B  and  C  Company 
quarters,  and  there  stayed  until  the  companies  had  formed,  when  I  returned 
to  that  portion  of  my  post 
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That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  didn't  stay  until  the  companies 
were  formed.  The  companies  were  forming.  What  I  mean  by  form- 
ing, the  men  were  falling  outside  of  the  barracks — ^tlie  companies 
were  forming  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  not  tnis,  then,  correct,  that  you  remained  there  imtil  the  com- 
panies had  formed?  Is  that  a  mistake,  too? — ^A.  I  remained  there 
until  the  companies  were  forming.  The  companies  were  forming  as 
I  went  around. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  front  of  the  barracks  waiting  until  the 
companies  were  forming?  No  men  were  down  when  you  got  around 
there.    The  first  man  you  saw  was  Major  Penrose? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  remain  there  before  you  went  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  barracks  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  three  minutes  from 
the  time  I  went  around  there  until  I  got  around  in  the  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

Q.  By  that  time  all  the  firing  had  ceased? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could 
hear  scattering  shots  down  in  the  town. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who,  if  anybody,  came  in  over  the  walls  during 
theshootinff? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  parties  come  in  without  your  seeing  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  while  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks.  I  could  have  told 
whether  anybody  came  in — that  is,  if  they  came  over  the  wall  any- 
where near  me. 

Q.  Suppose  somebody  came  over  the  wall  anywhere  in  the  rear  of 
Barracks  C? — A.  If  I  had  been  along  there,  I  could  have  told. 

Q.  During  the  shooting  did  you  see  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  in  rear  of  Barracks  B  or  C? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  read  of  Barracks  D? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  and  two  women  had  gotten  over  the  wall  in  the  rear 
of  Barracks  D,  you  could  have  seen  them,  could  you  not? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  from  where  I  was  at.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  I  couldn't 
see  any  ways  along. 

Q.  So  that  persons  could  have  gotten  over  the  wall  without  your 
seeing  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  had  the  regulation  cartridges  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  always  have  the  same  cartridges  when  on  guard 
duty?  That  is,  your  guard  the  night  succeeding  and  the  preceding 
night,  also,  as  they  always  did,  had  the  same  kmd  of  ammunition, 
did  they  not? — A.  My  company  always  had  ball  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  other  companies  had? — ^A. 
I  heard  that  C  Company  had  guard  ammunition. 
Q.  You  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  night? — A.  I  wasn't  in  C  Company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  more  sentinels  than  usual  on  guard  duty  that 
night? — ^A.  Before  the  shooting? 

Q.  Before  or  after,  either  one. — A.  There  were  extra  sentinels  put 
along  the  wall  after  the  shooting. 
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Q.  Before  the  shooting  were  there  any  more  than  usual? — ^A.  No, 
sir.    A  patrol  went  out  m  the  city, 

Q,  Matters  up  to  midnight  were  the  same  as  they  were  the  night 
preceding,  were  they ;  there  were  the  same  number  of  men  on  guard, 
and  armed  the  same  way,  and  they  were  changed  in  the  same  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  same  that  night  as  any  other  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
made  a  patrol  down  in  the  town. 

Q.  That  wasin  theniffht? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  went  down  town  ?-^ A.  I  don't  know.  They  were 
patrolling.    Several  patrols  went  down  and  came  back. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  many  ball  cartridges,  or  how  many  cartridges,  did  you 
have  in  your  possession  on  the  night  of  the  13th  f — A.  I  had  10  rounds 
on  guard  with  me,  and  the  other  10  rounds  was  at  the  barracks  in  my 
other  belt. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  did  you  return? — A.  I  only  had  seven 
cartridges  when  I  came  on  of  guard. 

Q.  Did  they  not  take  up  all  the  cartridges  after  that  shooting? 
Did  not  each  soldier  surrender  all  of  his  cartridges? — A.  After  the 
shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  had  inspection  and  they  inspected  the  anmiuni- 
tion.  The  officer  of  the  day  inspected  my  ammunition  on  post  the 
next  morning  and  I  had  seven  rounds. 

Q.  When  you  left  Fort  Brown,  how  many  rounds  of  cartridges  did 
vou  have? — A.  I  disremember.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many  rounds 
1  had. 

Q.  Had  you  received  any  more  cartridges ^A.  I  was  in  con- 
finement. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  After  the  night  of  the  13th? — ^A.  I  went  into 
confinement  when  we  left  Fort  Brown,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
rounds  of  ammunition  we  had. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  in  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  12.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  conmiittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present,  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALEXANDER  ASH  (COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Tell  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Alexander  Ash. 
Q.  Were  vou  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  in 
August  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  company? — A.  In  Company  D. 
Q.  Were  you  at  JBrownsville  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August? — A.  I  was 
on  guard,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  on  guard  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  at  this  point  to  put  in  evidence  the  official 
record  of  this  soldier  as  given  by  the  War  Department,  as  found  at 
page  275  of  Senate  Document  165. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Tboop  C,  Ninth  Cavalby. 
alexandeb  ash. 

Enlisted  August  24,  1903 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Ck>mpauy  D,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  August  23,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Reenllsted  August  24,  1906;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Troop  C,  Ninth  Cavalry,  November  13,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  see  that  you  enlisted  August  24,  1903,  and  were  discharged 
August  23,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment,  and  it  says 
"  Character  very  good."  Then  you  reenlisted  August  24,  1906,  and 
were  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Troop  C,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  November  13,  1906.  That  is  somewhat  singular. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  reenlisted  and  went  to  the  Ninth  Cavalry  after  I  was  discharged 
from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Troop  C, 
Ninth  Cavalry.    That  is  your  record,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  term  of  enlistment  expired  shortly  after  the  13th  of 
August? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  The  niffht  of  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  it  had  expired  you  were  discharged,  given  an  honor- 
able discharge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  after  you  were  discharged  with  the  record  "  Character 
very  good  "  you  reenlisted.  Have  you  your  certificate  of  discharge 
from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  at  that  time  with  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  down  at  my  room. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  bring  that  up  so  as  to  have  it  in  the 
record. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  your  discharge  without  honor  here,  with  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  at  my  room,  also. 

Q.  Bring  them  up  here.  I  want  them  put  in  the  record  as  a  part 
of  your  testimony.  After  you  were  discharged,  August  23,  you  en- 
listed, August  24,  for  the  Ninth  Cavalry.  Where  did  you  enlist? — A. 
At  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  enlist  in  another  branch  of  the  service? — 
A.  That  was  my  intention,  always,  when  I  would  be  discharged,  to  go 
to  the  Ninth  Cavalry. 

Q.  To  the  Ninth  Cavalry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  go  to  the  Ninth  Cavalry? — A.  I  thought 
that  I  would  like  it  better  than  I  did  the  infantry. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  like  the  horse  better  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Ninth  Cavalry  represented  there  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  They  always  tele- 
graph the  officer  at  the  War  Department  to  get  orders  to  reenlist  a 
man. 
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Q.  Did  you  telegraph  to  the  War  Department  or  did  somebody 
telegraph  for  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  adjutant. 

Q.  The  adjutant  of  the  battalion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Chanler. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Chanler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  adjutant  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  on  August  13? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  rejoined  you  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  on  the  night  of  August  13? — A.  On  competi- 
tion, I  believe. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  teleffraphed  him  that  you  would  like  to  re- 
enlist  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department,  as  you  were  in- 
formed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  got  back  from  the  War  Department  a  telegram  authoriz- 
ing you  to  be  reenlisted  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  honorably  discharged  from  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  and  reenlisted  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  later  you  were  discharged  from  the  Ninth  Cavalry 
without  honor? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  discharged? — ^A.  At  Fort 
Riley,  Kans. 

Q.  Had  you  joined  your  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  notified  you  that  you  were  discharged  without  honor? — ^A. 
My  captain.  Captain  McCormick. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  of  August  13? — ^A.  I  was  at  Fort 
Brown,  in  the  State  of  Texas.    I  was  on  guard  the  night  of  the  13th. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  I  was  on  No. 
4:  post. 

(The  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Scxyrr : 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  what  company? — A.  Company  D. 

Q.  This  is  the  gate  here  [indicating].  Now,  where  was  your  post, 
No.  4  ? — A.  It  was  over  at  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  Away  over  here  [indicating]? — A.  Yes,  sir;  around  the  quar- 
termaster's and  commissary's  storehouses. 

Q.  At  the  commissary's  and  quartermaster's  storehouses,  over 
here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  t — ^A.  I  was  down 
about  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  that  rod  and  indicate  just  about  where 
you  were,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  Is  this  the  front  side  or  the  back 
side  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  That  is  toward  the  Eio  Grande  River. 

Senator  Scott.  This  is  the  line  of  the  road  through  the  reserva- 
tion [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  This  must  be  the  road  here,  isn't  it  [indicating]  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  was  down  around  the  quartermaster's. 
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By  Senator  Scxxrr : 
Q.  Where  was  your  beat?    Where  did  you  walk? — A.  My  beat 
was  from  the  commissary's  around,  taking  in  the  baker's  shop,  and 
go  all  the  way  around  again. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  water  tank  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  to 
my  left. 

Q.  The  water  tank  is  over  beyond? — A.  Away  over  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  took  it  all  in.  That  looks  different  to  me  on 
that  map. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  pump  house  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  tank  and  there  was  a  shed  where  Major  Penrose's 
horses  were  kept  and  there  is  the  pump  house  [indicating  on  map]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  over  here  is  the  granary.  Now,  how  far  did  your  beat 
extend?  Did  it  take  in  the  pump  house  and  the  tank? — ^A.  One 
minute.  Senator.  This  quartermaster's  building — you  will  remember 
these  buildings  here — the  quartermaster's  department  was  on  the 
other  side  of  those  buildings  [indicating  on  map].  The  quarter- 
master's building  was  the  last  building  down  on  my  post. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  ordnance  house  there,  where  they  kept  the 
ordnance  ? — A.  The  ordnance  house  was  beyond  yet.  It  was  beyond 
my  beat. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  that  ? 

Senator  Over^ian.  I  saw  somewhere  a  statement  that  there  was  an 
ordnance  house  there,  and  this  witness  says  there  was,  over  beyond 
here,  beyond  his  beat. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Your  beat  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the  ordnance  house? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  only  to  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  Eight  around  those  buildings? — A.  Right  around  those  build- 
ings. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  if  you  are  able  to  tell  us,  when  this  firing 
commenced? — ^A.  I  will  explain  to  you.  I  was  about  here,  turning 
the  corner,  going  toward  the  baker's  shop ;  that  is  in  the  direction  of 
this  building  you  see  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Coming  around  here,  and  going  right  on  around. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  on  duty— on  post? — A.  Half  past  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  'Wliose  relief  did  you  belong  to? — A.  Corporal  AVheeler's. 

Q.  And  you  started  up  there  toward  the  baker's  shop.  Now, 
what  occurred;  what  did  you  hear? — A.  The  first  thing  that  I  heard 
was  a  couple  of  shots  kind  of  off  to  my  right.  The  way  I  was  going, 
after  I  turned  made  it  to  my  right,  to  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  you  were  those  shots? — A.  I  couldn't  tell 
how  far  away.  It  sounded  like  it  was  off  a  piece  toward  that  road. 
I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  in  that  road  or  outside  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  out  to  that  country  road? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only 
heard  them  say  there  was  a  road  there. 
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Q.  Yoli  heard  people  say  that  there  was  a  road  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots? — ^A.  Two  shots  first. 

Q.  Then  what  next? — A.  Then  I  heard  something  that  sounded  to 
me  like  horses'  feet,  it  soundc-d  to  me  like  coming  around  that  road, 
and  later  on  I  heard  a  few  stiots  near  Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  Near  Allison's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  where  that  is  on  that  map? — A.  That  is  a 
pretty  hard  thing  for  me  to  do. 

Q.  There  is  the  garrison  road,  Fifteenth  street  [indicating]. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  guardhouse  to  the  right  of  where  your  pointer  is 
on  that  map. — ^A.  This  is  the  guardhouse  [indicating]  ?     .     .      , 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  saloon  was  somewheres  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Tt  \^as  up  beyond  the  corner  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  beyond  the  reservation. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  that  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  a  road  coming  into  Fifteenth  street,  or  Gar- 
rison road,  as  we  call  it,  at  the  point  where  the  saloon  was  located? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  road  extended  Out  in  what  direction? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  east,  north,  or  south. 

Q.  I  mean  did  it  extend  out  in  the  general  direction  of  the  post 
that  you  were  on? — A.  That  road  from  the 

Q,  That  road  that  you  called  the  post  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  led 
down  toward  the  Rio  Grande,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  two  shots  fired  there,  and  then  you  heard  some 
more  shots  toward  Allison's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  toward  Allison's  saloon  ? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  three  or  four.  It  may  have  been 
more  or  it  may  have  been  less — I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  In  the  meanwhile  you  heard  something  more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  a  fusillade  of  shots. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  in  the  meantime — ^you  spoke  about  horses! — A.  I 
heard  those  horses,  and  after  I  heard  those  horses  I  heard  a  few 
more  shots  around  toward  Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  the  next  shots? — A.  The  next  shots  I  heard 
was  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks,  around  that  road  some- 
where; I  couldn't  tell  where;  but  it  was  a  fusillade  of  shots. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  next? — ^A.  The  next  I  heard  was  the  call 
to  arms  going. 

Q.  \^'^at  was  done  after  that,  if  you  know  ? — A.  After  that,  soon 
after  that,  Corporal  Madison  and  two  men  came  by  my  post,  and  I 
halted  them,  and  they  told  me  that  some  one  was  firing  on  the  post, 
and  thev  came  down  to  the  noncommissioned  officers'  line  to  see  if  any 
bullets  had  hit  the  houses  or  anything;  and  then  after  he  had  went 
on,  the  corral  boss  came  by  running  toward  the  hospital,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  wanted  to  get  to  the  hospital  and  see  if 
they  needed  an  ambulance.     He  went  on. 

0.  T\Tio  was  that? — A.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  the  corral  boss? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that  he  was  the  corral  boss.    Then  there  was  an  awful  noise  in  the 
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hospital  of  men  getting  up,  and  lighting  lamps,  and  coming  down 
the  steps. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  alarm? — A.  No,  sir;  no  alarm  that  I  gave 
that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  your  piece? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  remain  on  that  post? — A.  I  remained  on  the 
post  until  about  half  past  2. 

Q.  Two  o'clock?— A.  Half  past  2. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — A.  I  was  relieved  off  of  guard  next 
morning;  nothing  more  until  next  morning,  when  Captam  Macklin 
came  around  then  and  inspected  our  guns  and  cartridges,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  your  gun  was  inspected? — ^A.  At  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  AVhy  were  you  not  put  back  on  the  post? — ^A.  That  was  a  night 
post  only.    Nobodv  walked  it  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  What? — A.  No  one  walked  that  post  in  the  daytime.  It  was 
only  in  the  night. 

Q.  It  was  withdrawn  in  the  daytime? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  on  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  Captain  Macklin  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  occurred  when  he  came? — A.  He  came  and  inspected 
our  guns  and  cartridges  to  see  if  we  had  our  right  ammunition  on  us. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  was. 

Q.  Was  it  Sergeant  Reid? — ^A.  He  was  the  commander  of  the 
guard — supposed  to  be. 

Q.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  guard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  call  the  commander  of  the  guard  the  sergeant  of 
the  guara? — A.  No,  sir;  the  sergeant  of  the  guard — well,  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard  would  be  an  officer  or  a  senior  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  officer  of  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  turned  out  when  Captain  Macklin  came? — ^A. 
Was  it  turned  out?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  many  men  were  there,  i*f  you  can. — ^A.  I  couldn't 
tell  how  many  men  were  there.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  business  to  take  account  of  the  men? — ^A.  Nb, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  all  there  or  not ;  whether  any 
of  them  were  missing  or  on  pass  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell.  I  didn't  hear 
of  anybody  being  missing.     1  don't  count  them  or  anything. 

Q.  What  was  done  as  to  inspecting  the  arms?  Were  they  in- 
spected or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  inspected.  My  gun  was 
inspected,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  men's  who  were  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation  or  inspection? — A. 
Well,  it  must  have  been  satisfactory,  because  nothing  was  said  and 
no  one  stepped  out  or  anything. 

Q.  All  passed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  or  not  your  guns  inspected  the  day  before  when  you  went 
on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  found  clean  and  acceptable  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  anybody 
in  yourcomj)any? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  in  either  of  the  other  companies? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  withheld  any  knowledge  from  anybody  in  regard  to 
this A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Who  has  asked  you  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  l^n  free  at  all  times  to  tell  all  you  know  about  itt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  telling  us  all  you  know  about  it  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  are  a  good  many  questions  that  I  might 
ask  this  witness,  but  they  will  be  on  the  lines  along  which  we  have 
been  (juestioning  others,  and  I  will  pass  them  by  at  this  time — about 
cleaning  guns,  and  about  the  cartridges,  etc.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  pass  that  by  at  this  time. 

By  Senator  BuiiKELEY: 
Q.  When  you  are  on  duty  do  you  have  your  pieces  loaded? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  day  or  night? — ^A.  Neither  day  nor  night. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  was  kept  at  that  ordnance  storehouse  back  there? — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  arrested,  were  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Look  at  that  map.  You  see  the  road  running  through  the  res- 
ervation, with  the  bakery  marked  "  66  "  on  one  sioe  and  the  cavalry 
stable  "  48,"  I  think  it  is,  on  the  other  side.  You  notice  that,  do  you 
not? — ^A.  Marked  "66?  "  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  see  it.  I  see  the  bakery 
shop  now. 

Q.  The  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  were  about  as  desig- 
nated there  with  reference  to  the  bakery  and  the  cavalry  stable,  were 
they  not? — ^A.  I  didn't  understand  you. 

Q.  They  were  about  as  designated  on  that  map — the  location  of 
the  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  storehouses? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
quartermaster's  storehouse  is  not  represented  at  all  the  way  it  is  in 
Fort  Brown. 

Q,  Where  would  it  be? — ^A.  It  would  be  away  down  below  this 
pump  house  here.  The  pump  house  would  be  between  the  commissary, 
and  also  the  quartermaster's  stable  would  be  between  the  commissary 
and  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  that  point,  beyond  what  would  be  the  pump 
house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  beyond  all  those  buildings,  right 
at  the  quartermaster's. 

Q.  You  heard  a  shot  that  seemed  to  be  either  in  the  road  or  at  the 
side  of  the  road  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  road  do  you  refer  to? — A.  The  road  beyond  the  bakery 
shop. 

Q.  That  is  the  road  between  the  baker's  shop  and  the  cavalry 
stable,  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  road  you  refer  to  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
S.  Doc.  402.  CO-l.  pt  5 1 
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Q.  Now,  taking  the  cavalry  stable,  No.  65,  there  seems  to  be  one 
building  numbered  "  48  "  ana  another  marked  "  56."  Where  would 
those  shots  be ;  where  would  vou  locate  them,  with  reference  to  the 
cavalry  stable  numbered  "  55  "  on  the  map  ? — ^A.  The  cavalry  stable 
No.  65?     I  don't  know  anything 

Q.  That  is  the  one  to  the  right. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  that  on  the  map. 

Senator  Overman.  Near  the  granary. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  No.  "  48  "  is  the  one  near  to  where  the 
shooting  seemed  to  me  to  be,  nearer  than  to  "  55." 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  nearer  "  48  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  the  one  shot  fired  from  that  direction? — ^A.  Two 
shots. 

Q.  Two  shots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  next  did  you  hear? — A.  What  next  did  I  hear? 
The  sound  of  horses'  feet,  it  seemed  to  me,  going  around  that  road. 

Q.  Horses'  feet,  and  on  what  road? — A.  That  road  in  the  rear  of 
the  baker's  shop ;  only  it  is  on  the  outside  there.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  there  to  show  the  way  that  road  is. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  hear  that  answer.  Speak  a  little 
louder. 

The  Witness.  It  seemed  to  be  on  that  road  to  the  right  of  me,  the 
way  I  was  going. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  on  the  country  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  horses? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  say  whether  there 
was  a  good  many  or  few.    There  seemed  to  be  horses'  feet. 

Q.  Horses  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  in  that  road,  going 
toward  Allison's. 

Q.  Going  toward  Allison's  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shouting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  shoutinff  on  that  road? — A.  I  heard  two  shots 
before  the  horses,  and  then  later  on  I  heard  two  shots  nearer  Alli- 
son's saloon ;  in  that  vicinity,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  What  other  shots  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I  heard  a  fusillade  of  shots 
around  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks.    I  couldn't  tell  how  many. 

Q,  Between  the  time  that  vou  heard  those  shots  on  the  road,  what- 
ever direction  it  may  have  been,  up  in  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Allison'  saloon,  and  the  fusillade,  you  heard  no  shots  between  those? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  shots  from  down  by  the  barracks — ^three 
shots  from  the  sentry  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  a  fusillade,  you  mean  that  was  a 
volley? — A.  I  couldn't  say  it  was  a  volley;  no,  sir.  It  sounded  just 
the  same  as  if  some  one  would  shoot,  "  Boom,  boom,  boom,  boom  '^ 
[witness  imitating!  ;  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  soldier,  and  you  know  what  I  mean.  Was  it  a  vol- 
ley or  like  soldiers  or  persons  shooting  at  will? — ^A.  Shooting  at 
will,  it  sounded  like. 

Q.  Shooting  at  will? — ^A.  It  didn't  sound  anything  like  a  volley; 
no,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  still  remained  on  my  post  until 
I  was  relieved. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  hospital? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  remained  there? — A.  I  remained  on  mjr  post. 

Q.  When  was  the  call  to  arms  with  reference  to  this  fusillade? — 
A.  When  was  it  soimded? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  sounded  immediately  afterwards,  it  seemed;  as 
quick  as  it  could  be  sounded,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  You  remained  on  duty  that  night  four  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  usual  duty  would  have  been  from  10.30  to  12.30? — ^A. 
To  12.30;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  remained  up  there ^A.  Until  2.30. 

Q.  You  went  off  duty  at  2.30,  which  made  you  four  hours? — ^A, 
Made  me  four  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  whistling? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear 
any  bullets  whistling. 

Q.  About  where  were  you  when  Corporal  Madison  met  you? — ^A. 
I  was  on  the  road  then.    I  had  made  my  round,  going  around. 

Q.  Pardon  me  a  minute.  AVhen  you  say  you  were  on  the  road, 
what  road  do  you  mean  ?— A.  I  mean  on  the  road  going  down  to  Hie 
noncommissioned  officers'  line. 

Senator  Foraker.  Indicate  with  that  rod.  Let  him  indicate,  if 
you  do  not  object.  Senator.    I  would  like  to  get  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Wabner.  Certainly. 

The  .Witness.  Here  is  the  commissary,  and  I  had  been  going 
around  here,  and  my  course  was  right  down  the  road  until  I  got  here 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  the  dry  lagoon  right  under  your 
pointer.    Do  you  see  that? 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  the  road  that  runs  in  the  rear  of  the 
officers'  quarters,  is  it  not?    Here  is  the  road  [indicating  on  map]. 

A.  Right  in  rear  of  the  officers'  quarters,  over  here,  and  here  it 
branches  out  [indicating].  All  of  this  comes  together  here,  and  my 
post  extended  on  out  and  came  out  in  the  road. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Who  was  with  Corporal  Madison  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say.  It  was 
two  men,  privates,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  that  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  That 
was  going  away  from  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Gomg  away  from  8ie  guardhouse.  Here  is  the  guardhouse, 
and  they  were  going  that  way  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  going  away  from  the  guardhouse  as  far  as  the  parade 
ground  was  concerned  and  the  barracks? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  The  parade  ground  and  the  barracks? — A.  They  were  going 
away  from  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Here  is  the  guardhouse  here,  and  I  was  on  my  post, 
and  he  was  going  away  from  the  guardhouse.  If  I  met  him  here, 
the  guardhouse  must  have  been  behmd  him. 

Q,  He  was  coming,  then,  from  the  guardhouse  over  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  pump  house,  which  is  marked  on  this  map  "  No. 
56?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  far  from  the  pump  house  was  it  that  you  met 
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Corporal  Madison? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  It  was  between  the  opm- 
missary  and  the  pump  house.    I  couldii't  say  how  far. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  an  estimate,  150  yards  or  200  yards,  or 
what? — ^A.  I  couldn't  give  any  estimate,  how  far  it  was,  from  the 
guardhouse  to  the  pump  house.     It  was  a  pretty  good  distance. 

Q.  Can  jrou  not  remember  the  names  of  those  two  men  with  Cor- 
poral Madison  then? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they 
had  their  guns  with  them. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  did  not  hear  you.    What  did  you  say? 

The  Witness.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
their  guns. 

Q.  How  were  they  going,  ordinary  time  or  double  time? — ^A,  They 
were  going  ordinary  time. 

Q.  Walking  along  in  your  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  this,  if  at  all,  after  the  fusillade  you  heard? — 
A.  I  couldn't  say.    It  was  about 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  call  to  arms,  if  at  all? — ^A.  Oh,  it 
^as  perhaps  twenty  minutes.  It  may  have  bexsn  longer  than  that. 
I  can't  tell.     It  has  been  so  long  now  that  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Had  the  firing  ceased  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  coming,  they  told  you,  for  what  purpose? — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  purpose  did  they  say  they  were  going  over  there  for? — 
A.  They  told  me  they  had  orders  to  go  down  there  to  see  if  any  of 
the  bullets  had  hit  those  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  if  you  had  heard  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
didn't  ask  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  afterwards  to  find  if  any  of 
the  bullets  had  hit  any  of  the  quarters  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't  my  duty  to  find  out  anything 
about  it 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  anywhere  about  the  Bar- 
racks?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  who  did  the  shooting? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  make  the  inquiry? — A.  I  asked  who  did  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask? — A.  I  asked  different  soldiers;  I  couldn't 
say. 

Q.  Who  did  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  notice  which  way  Corporal  Madison  went  after  they 
left  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  didn't  pay  any  attention. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  more  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  going  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  barracks  are  oack  here,  and  they  were  going  to  the 
noncommissioned  officers'  line.  Of  course,  those  barracks  there  [indi- 
cating on  map],  they  say  they  are  officers'  quarters,  but  I  have  never 
Imown  any  omcers'  quarters  to  be  there. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  In  the  morning  your  gun  was  inspected,  you  say,  at  the  guard- 
house?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  guard  mount. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  how  many  reported  at  guard  mount  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  know  the  name  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  ? — ^A* 
I  know  Sergeant  Reid  was  on  guatd.  He  was  the  senior  sergeant  on 
^ard.  I  don't  know  whether  there  were  two  sergeants. or  one;  I 
disremember. 

Q.  You  made  a  distinction  in  your  examination,  as  I  remember,  be- 
tween the  officer  of  the  guard  and  the  sergeant  commanding  the 
guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  can  be  a  noncommissioned  officer  com- 
manding the  guard — that  is,  when  there  are  two  sergeants  on  guard. 

Q.  T\^re  there  two  sergeants  or  one  sergeant  on  guard  there  that 
nirfit  ? — A.  I  can't  remember  whether  there  were  two  or  one. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were  at  guard  mount  when 
the  inspection  was  made? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  the  roll  called? — A.  The  roll  called  on  guard  mount? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
roll  being  called  on  guard  mount. 

^  Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  there  was  a  roll  call  at  this  time? — A.  No, 
sir:  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  nobody  on  post  No.  4,  because  that  was 
a  night  post? — ^A.  Not  as  I  know  or.  It  was  half  past  2  when  I  was 
relieved,  and  of  course  somebody  was  on  after  I  went  off. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  as  to  this  fusillade  you  spoke  of — ^where  was  it? — A. 
It  seemed  to  be  around  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  somewhere;  I 
don't  know  where. 

Q.  And  that  immediately  followed  those  two  shots  you  spoke  of? — 
A.  It  immediately  followed  those  two  shots  I  heard  around  toward 
Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  Allison's  saloon  from,  say.  Barracks  C? — A.  I 
can't  tell. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  several  hundred  yards,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  himdred  yards? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  I  never 
knew  the  distance  there. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  parties  who  did 
the  shooting  at  Allison's  saloon  to  have  been  down  around  there  doing 
that  other  Siooting? — A.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir;  I  couldn't  sav  that. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  time  enough  for  them— — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  get  there.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  in  the  fu- 
sillade?— ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear,  just  approximately? — A.  I  couldn't 
judge  how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many — 15  or  20  or  30? — A.  There  may 
have  been  more. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment? — A.  I  haven't  any  judgment  about  it. 
I  couldn't  say  now  many  shots  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Talk  a  little  louder,  please. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Now,  did  you  locate  which  barracks  it  was  in  rear  of? — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  The  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  at  all  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Excepting  Corporal  Madison  and  the  two  men  who  were  with 
him? — A.  Not  outside  of  the  corral  boss.    That  is  the  only  one  I  seen. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  the  hospital  man  or  not? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  anyone  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  But  the  first  shots  you  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks 
you  are  clear  were  that  fusillade  where  they  seemed  to  be  firing  at 
will,  you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  not  tell  how  many  shots  there  were.  I  want 
to  get  some  idea.  Were  there  as  many  as  10,  in  your  judgment,  at 
least? — A.  Oh,  it  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  More  than  that  in  that  fusillade? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inspection  that  was  made  of  your 
guns  at  guard  mount? — A.  AVTiat  was  the  nature  of  the  inspection? 

Q.  Yes;  how  was  it  made? — ^A.  It  was  made  by  the  adjutant,  Lieu- 
tenant Grier.  He  passed  along  the  line  and  we  had  inspection,  the 
same  as  we  would  on  Saturday  or  monthly  inspection. 

Q.  Was  it  Lieutenant  Grier  who  made  that  inspection? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  at  guard  mount 

Q.  You  were  then  at  the  guardhouse,  were  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  on 
the  parade  ground  near  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  the  shooting? — 
A.  On  the  morning  after  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  'When  we  were  inspected  at  giiard- mount,  you  said? 

Q.  At  the  guardhouse,  I  should  have  said. — A.  WTiat  was  the 
result? 

Q.  No;  how  was  the  inspection  made? — A.  It  was  made  by  him 
falling  the  men  in  and  inspecting  each  man's  gun. 

Q.  \Vhat  did  they  do  to  inspect  them? — A.  Ran  a  rod  through, 
and  a  piece  of  white  cloth. 

Q.  Ran  a  rod  through  every  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ran  a  rod  through 
every  giin. 

Q.  Did  he  have  one  of  those  brass  rods? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a 
l)rass  rod. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  in  your  hand  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  made  by  Captain  Macklin  ? — ^A.  The  inspection ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  look  through  the  guns  first  before  using  the  rod? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  of  using  the  rod  and  the  cloth  ? — ^A.  I 
guess  that  he  wanted  to  be  certain  what  he  was  doing. 

Q.  And  every  ffun  he  inspected  that  way.  You  are  quite  clear 
about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  gun  among  the  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  on  post  No.  2  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  I  think  Howard  was  one;  Joseph  Howard, 
Sam  Battle,  and  another  man;  I  disremember  who  he  was. 

Q.  Where  were  they  at  the  time  of  this  inspection? — A.  Howard 
was  on  post,  I  believe.     Yes,  he  was  on  post. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guns  found  dirty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  All  perfectly  clean  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  perfectly  clean. 

Q,  Why  did  you  not  discharge  your  gun  when  you  heard  the  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  There  wasn't  any  use  for  me  firing  my  gun  when  I  heard 
the  shooting. 

Q,  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  it  wasn't  in  the  vicinity  of  my  post. 

Q,  Was  it  not  nearer  your  post  than  any  other  post? — A.  rfo,  sir. 

Q,  What  post  was  it  nearer  to  than  the  others  when  you  heard 
those  two  shots? — ^A.  Those  two  shots? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  nearer  to  my  post  than  any  other,  then.  But 
after  I  turned  around  I  heard  no  more  than  those  scattered  shots 
toward  Allison's,  and  I  thought  it  was  no  use  my  shooting,  and  I 
thought  I  used  my  best  judgment  by  not  firing. 

Q.  Had  you  no  other  reason  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no  other  reason. 

Q.  That  was  your  best  judgment  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  my  best  judgment  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  knew  the  next  morning  that  it  was  charged  that  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  battalion  had  done  the  sh9oting  up  of  the  town, 
did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  The  next  day  ? — ^A.  The  next  day  I  heard  it  discussed  amongst 
the  soldiers,  wondering  who  done  it;  but  yet  they  never  had  found 
out  who  done  it  or  who  they  said  had  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  After  you  heard  this  fusillade,  you  heard  a  good  many  more 
shots,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  heard  the  fusillade? — A.  Only  the  one  fusillade; 
that  is  all  I  heard. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots,  altogether? — A.  I  couldn't  say  how 
many  shots  altogether.     I  couldn't  say. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  did  he  add  there?  I  want  all  of  that 
answer. 

(The  answer  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  firing  ceased  with  this  fusillade,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  there  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  all  of  the 
shots  you  heard  were  those  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  that 
you  have  spoken  of,  those  two  in  the  neighoorhood  of  Allison's  saloon 
and  that  one  fusillade  down  at  the  barracks? — A.  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  that? 

Q.  Yes;  is  that  your  evidence? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  evidence. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  know. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  long  did  the  fusillade  last  that  was  down  about  the  bar- 
racks?— A..  That  fusillade  lasted  five  or  six  minutes. 

Q.  Five  or  six  minutes?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  shots  were  included  in  that 
fusillade  that  you  refer  to? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 

Q.  I  want  to  refresh  your  recollection,  if  I  can,  as  to  your  meeting 
with  Corporal  Madison.  He  has  testified  before  us.  See  if  you  can 
remember  this  after  I  tell  you.  He  says  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
privates  Thomas  L.  Moseley  and  Mark  Garman^    Do  you  know  tliose 
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men  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  with  him.     I  couldn't  say.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  those  men? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is  all  right,  then.  There  is  a  little  confusion  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  which  road  you  referred  to  when  you  said  those  two  shots 
sounded  to  you  like  they  were  on  this  road  out  there.  Do  you  mean 
the  reservation  road  or  the  country  road  beyond  it? — A.  I  tell  you, 
I  don't  know  about  this  map.  It  is  all  fixed  up  here  backwards. 
I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  it.  This  is  nothing  like  what  I 
remember. 

Q.  It  does  not  seem  to  recall  everything  to  you,  does  it? — A.  No, 
sir ;  it  doesn't. 

Q.  Put  your  rod  up  to  what  is  indicated  as  a  road  on  that  map. 
Now,  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  road  in  the  reservation,  and  there  is 
the  cavalry  stable  on  that  road.  It  has  been  testified  that  there  is 
another  road  beyond  that. — A.  That  is  the  one  I  am  talking  about, 
farther  than  this  road  right  here  [indicating]. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  a  road  not  shown  on  that  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  I  had  asked  you 
where  you  heard  that  shooting  on  the  road,  if  it  is  the  road  there  that 
is  marked  running  between  what  is  marked  the  cavalry  stable  and  the 
bakery. — A.  You  thought  you  asked  me  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  didn't  understand  you  to  ask  me  anything  about  this 
road  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

.  By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  far  is  that  road  where  you  heard  the  first  shots  from  the 
spot  where  you  were  standing  when  you  first  heard  them  ? — A.  What 
road  ? 

Q.  The  road  on  which  this  first  shooting  took  place? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  what  position  it  would  be  from  this.  It  must  have  been  around 
over  the  other  side  of  the  reservation  there.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  About  how  far? — A.  Two  hundred  or  300  yards,  maybe.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Was  that  a  dirt  road  or  a  gravel  road  or  a  rock  road? — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  never  saw  it.  I  never  went  over  there.  I  never  was 
on  that  road. 

By  Senator  IjOdge  : 
Q.  You  heard  the  horses  on  it,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Were  they  a  number  of  horses  that  you  heard  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
say  whether  it  was  a  number.     It  sounded  like  horses  running. 

Q.  You  heard  the  horses  running  distinctly,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  after  you  heard  the  first  two  shots  you  heard  two  more 
shots  on  the  same  road,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  around  near 
Anderson's  saloon. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Are  vou  saying  "Anderson's"  or  "Allison's?" — A.  Allison's. 
I  called  it  "Anderson's." 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  About  how  far  is  Allison's  saloon  from  the  place  where  you 
were  standing  that  night? — ^A.  Allison's  saloon  is  around  in  here 
somewhere.    I  don't  know  where  it  is  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  About  how  far  would  you  say  it  was? — A.  About  500  or  600 
yards;  maybe  farther. 

Q.  About  how  far? — A.  Five  hundred  or  600  jrards. 

The  Chairman.  Witness,  I  must  tell  you  again  to  tiy  to  speak  a 
little  louder.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  impossibilities,  but  we  want 
to  hear  you  plainly. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  mav  locate  on  that  map,  as  near  as  you  can,  where  you 
heard  the  fusillade  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  anything  about  this  map. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  can't  tell  anything  about  this  map.  If 
somebody  would  point  it  out,  maybe  I  could  tell.     I  can't  tell. 

(The  map  was  here  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Warner.) 

Q.  Now,  locate  the  spot,  as  near  as  you  can,  from  which  you  heard 
the  fusillade  ? — A.  Locate  the  spot  ? 

Q.  Yes;  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  There  is  no  way  I  could  locate 
the  spot  from  which  I  heard  the  fusillade.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  these  barracks.  I  don't  know  what  bar- 
racks they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Barracks  B  or  C  or  D  ? — A.  I  can't 
tell  you.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  those  barracks  somewhere.  I 
couldn't  tell  from  down  in  here  what  barracks  it  was  at  or  what  bar- 
racks up  there. 

Q.  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  last  two  shots  you 
heard  and  the  fusillade? — ^A.  It  wasn't  very  long;  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  If  a  party  had  been  standing  between  Barracks  B  and  Bar- 
racks C  and  discharged  his  Winchester  rifle,  you  would  have  heard 
that? — A.  Let  me  hear  jrou  affain^  sir. 

Q.  I  should  say  a  Springfield  rifle.  If  a  party  had  been  standing 
between  Barracks  B  and  C  and  discharged  a  Springfield  rifle,  you 
would  have  heard  the  report  of  the  rifle  From  where  you  were  stand- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — A.  Certainly  I  would  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  gun. 

Q.  And  you  are  certain  you  heard  no  report  of  a  gun  that  night 
from  the  barracks  or  near  the  barracks? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  Heard  it  from  the  barracks? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  three  reports  from  any  rifle  that  night  between 
Barracks  C  and  Barracks  B  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say  I  heard  any 
three  shots  from  Barracks  B  or  C,  either. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  fired  from  there,  could  you  have  heard 
them  ? — A.  If  there  hadn't  been  anything  else  going  on,  I  could  have 
heard  them. 

Q.  You  heard  the  first  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  second  two  shots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  you  have  heard  the  three  shots? — A.  Suppose  those  three 
shots  had  been  fired  at  the  same  time  those  fusillade  snots  were  being 
fired,  could  I  have  heard  them  distinct  from  the  fusillade? 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  not  fired  at  the  time  of  the  fusillade? — ^A,    ' 
Yes,  sir ;  1  could  nave  heard  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  affidavit  before  this? — A.  No  more 
than  a  few  questions  asked  me.    I  was  examined  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Who  examined  you? — ^A.  Lieutenant  West  and  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  No  one  else? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  these  questions  before? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't 
ask  these  questions. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  them  anything  but  what  you  were  asked? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  what  they  asked  me. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  tell  all  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  tell  them? — A.  They  asked  me  diflferent  ques- 
tions, and  I  guess  they  put  down  what  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  tell  what  you  wanted  to? — ^A.  They  asked 
me  to  tell  what  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  they  ask  you  to  tell  what  you  knew  about  it? — ^A.  If  I 
had  told  what  I  heard  about  it,  that  would  have  been  what  I  knew 
about  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  told  what  you  heard,  that  would  have  been  what  you 
knew  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  what  you  knew? — A.  I  didn't  go  on  to  explain 
anything  about  what  I  heard  on  guard  or  about  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  didn't  mention  the  horses  running? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  men- 
tioned that. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  shots,  but  not  the  horses  running? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  told,  too. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  sounding  of  the  call  to  arms  given  that 
night? — ^A.  Where  was  it  given? 

Q.  Yes;  from  the  barracks  or  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  That  would  bo 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  say.    I  was  on  post. 

Q.  You  were  on  post? — ^A.  It  was  at  the  guardhouse  where  I  first 
beard  it. 

Q.  You  heard  it  first  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  another  one  besides  that  at  the  guardhouse? — 
A.  No,  sir  5  I  did  not.  It  may  have  been  blown  from  the  barracks  at 
the  same  tune  the  trumpeter  at  the  guardhouse  was  blowing  it. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  blown  at  different  times  j^ou  could  have 
heard  it? — A.  Oh,  yes^  sir;  then  I  could  have  heard  it. 

Q.  But  you  heard  it  only  from  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I  heard  it 
only  from  the  guardhouse ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  fusillade? — ^A.  Only  a  few  min- 
utes. I  couldn't  say.  It  may  have  been  a  minute  or  it  may  have 
been  longer. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  did  you  have  that  night? — ^A.  I  had  10 
rounds  of  ammunition  that  night 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  more?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  ? — ^A.  Ten. 

Q.  Where  were  those  cartridges  distributed  ? — ^A.  Where  were  they 
distributed? 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  them — at  Fort  Brown  or ^A.  At  Fort 

Niobrara,  Nebr. 
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Q.  Did  you  receive  any  additional  ammunition  that  night? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  remained  on  post  until  half  past  2,  and  then  went  to  bed 
in  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  remained  how  long? — ^A.  I  remained  until  the  next  morn- 
ing.   At  reveille  we  were  called  ub  for  inspection. 

Q.  What  hour  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  it  was  after 
sunup — ^half  past  6  or  7  o'clock,  or  something  like  that. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q,  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  Brownsville  at  any  time? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  were  interfered  with  there  in  any  wav? — A.  No. 
sir.  I  never  was  interfered  with  in  Brownsville;  onlv  the  night  oi 
the  13th  I  was  sent  out  as  a  patrol  by  myself,  and  I  had  no  gim  or 
nothing.  Captain  Macklin  sent  me  down  to  a  place  at  the  wharf 
where  they  come  across  from  Mexico  to  the  American  side,  and  as  I 
was  standing  there  I  had  lots  of  Brownsville  natives — I  guess  they 
were — come  up,  and  one  man  wanted  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  they 
wanted  to  run  me  away  from  there,  and  there  was  another -man,  he 
wouldn't  let  them,  and  several  more  came  up  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  that  negro  doing  there,  and  all  that  kind  of  talk.  That 
was  all  the  trouble  I  had  there.    I  never  had  any  trouble  of  any  kind. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  That  was  at  the  ferry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  the  ferryboat  come  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  on  it?— A.  There  wasn't 
any. 

Q.  There  were  not  any  soldiers  on  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  15  or  20  men  over  in  Matamoros 
that  day? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  over  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  over  there. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Hoytt  Robinson,  of  Company  D? — ^A.  Hoytt 
Robinson  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  repeatedly  insulted  and  abused 
while  in  the  town? — A.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Hoytt  Robinson  testified  that  he  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  were  down  at  the  wharf? — ^A.  Be- 
tween half  past  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Between  half  past  7  and  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  your  gun  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sent  by  the  officer  of  the  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  sent  there  for? — ^A.  To  tell  all  the  soldiers  on 

Kss  at  Matamoros  when  they  came  across  that  they  should  come 
ck  to  the  barracks.    The  orders  from  Major  Penrose  was  for  all 
t;he  soldiers  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  None  came  across  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  while  you  were  there  at  that  time  that  they  were 
asking  you  what  you  were  doing  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  it  that  occurred? — ^A.  They  went  on  to  ask — 
one  wanted  to  make  me  leave  there  and  another  told  him  no ;  that  I 
was  attending  to  my  business,  and-^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  collector? — ^A.  I  don't  know  his  name.  I  knowed 
him  when  I  seen  him,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — A.  Another  walked  up,  and  he  says  to 
another  one,  "  Is  that  a  damned  negro  soldier  standing  there  ? '  and 
he  says,  "Yes;"  and  tlien  he  says,  "What  does  he  want  standing 
around  there  ?  " 

Q.  That  is  what  they  said ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  remarks  passed 
by  people  walking  up  and  standing  around  there. 

Q.  If  Hoytt  Robinson  testified  that  you  told  him  you  were  insulted 
at  that  time,  does  that  have  reference  to  that  talk  of  which  you 
speak? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  page  225  Hoytt  Robinson  makes  deposition  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  league : 

Private  Ash  further  aUeged  to  the  deponent  that  upon  his  return  he  was 
repeatedly  insulted  and  abused  while  in  town. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  recall  now,  since  that  has  been  read  to  you,  having  any 
talk  with  him  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  telling  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  telling 
him  about  it 

Senator  Foraker.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record  the  affidavit  of  Hoytt  Kobinson,  found  on  pages  224  and  225 
of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Arpn)AViT  F. — Hoytt  Rohinsotif  Company  D.    Relative  to  sounding  call  to  arms 

on  night  of  August  13. 

Tebbitobt  of  Oklahoma,  County  of  Canadian,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority  duly  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  in  and  for  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  Hoytt  Robin- 
son, musician.  Company  D,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  five  years,  and  that  he  was  garrisoned  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  13th 
day  of  August ;  that  on  the  night  of  said  date  he  was  detailed  as  musician  of 
the  guard  and  was  assigned  to  tower  of  the  guard ;  that  about  12.20  o'clock  he 
was  aroused  by  Sergeant  Reid,  commander  of  the  guard,  and  told  to  sound  the 
alarm  of  "  call  to  arms ; "  that  while  he  was  sounding  the  "  call  to  arms  "  the 
firing  was  still  going  on  furiously,  and  it  was  bacic  in  the  town  of  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  from  the  wall  of  the  post  and  was  some  distance  from  post  of  guards,  and 
that  about  the  hour  or  near  thereto  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  Captain  Macklin,  offi- 
cer of  the  day,  came  to  guardhouse  and  sent  two  men,  Corporal  Wheeler,  Com- 
pany D,  and  Corporal  Franklin,  Company  B,  out  in  town  with  instructions  to 
bring  in  every  man  In  town,  and  tell  him  he  nmst  not  be  out  of  post  after  8 
o'clock  that  night,  August  13,  1906;  and  Captain  Macklin  sent  Private  Ash. 
Company  D,  to  the  wharf  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  Intercept  any  men  going  over 
to  Matamoros,  and  tell  any  returning  to  proceed  to  the  fort  at  once,  as  no  man 
was  to  be  outside  of  said  post  after  8  o'clock.  Private  Ash  asked  if  he  should 
take  his  gun,  to  which  Captain  Macklin  replied  "  No." 

Private  Ash  further  alleged  to  the  deponent  that  upon  his  return  he  was 
repeatedly  insulted  and  abused  while  in  town.  Affiant  further  deposes  and 
says  that  after  he  was  relieved  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  14,  1906,  he  saw  a 
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number  of  citizens  walking  around  tlie  fort  wall  with  guns  and  Winchesters; 
as  far  as  affiant  knows  and  believes,  there  was  no  shooting  done  by  the  soldiers 
in  post 

HoYTT  Robinson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  November,  1906. 

E.  J.  Barbon,  Notary  Puhlio, 
My  commission  ex.  July  20,  1906. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  went  down  there  to  tell  the  soldiers  that  had  been 
over  in  Matamoros  on  pass  to  come  back  to  camp  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  at  that  time  there  had  been  soldiers  In  Matamoros? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  tell  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  there  to  tell 
them  when  they  came  across. 

Q.  You  were  sent  there  on  that  duty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  how  long? — X.  Until  9  o'clock. 

Q,  And  those  soldiers  in  Matamoros  had  not  returned  then? — ^A. 
I  had  not  seen  them  then. 

Q.  You  stayed  there  and  watched  the  ferryboat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  not  returned  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  way  of  getting  over  from  Matamoros? — ^A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Not  knowing  where  the  road  was  located,  how  could  you  tell 
that  those  two  shots  seemed  to  be  from  that  road? — ^A.  Well,  it  was 
in  that  vicinity;  in  the  vicinity  of  that  road. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that,  in  that  direction,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
because  there  was  a  swamp  between  there  and  the  road. 

Q,  What? — A.  A  swamp  of  some  kind. 

Q.  A  swamp  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  have  been  up  to  Allison's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  know  tnat  at  the  point  where  it  is  located  there  is  a 
country  road  coming  in? — A.  There  is  a  road  coming  in. 
Q.  Coming  in  from  that  general  direction  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  country  road  leads  to — where  it  goes? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  testified  to  that  that  goes  to  some 
place  up  there,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember  now. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  affidavit  of  this  witness  which  appears  on  page  169  of 
Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Port  Brown,  State  of  Teaeas,  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Alexander 
Ash,  a  private  of  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says : 

"About  12  o'clock  midnight,  August  13,  1906,  I  was  on  post  No.  4,  which  ex- 
tends around  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  storehouses.    The  first  unusual 
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thing  that  happened  was  two  shots  fired  from  somewhere  beyond  the  hospital 
from  where  I  wa&  I  immediately  hurried  to  that  end  of  my  post,  and  then  a 
lot  more  shots  were  flred  from  the  vicinity  of  the  rear  of  barracks.  I  can 
not  say  positively  where  these  shots  were  flred,  but  it  sounded  as  If  they  came 
from  that  vicinity.  I  have  no  idea  who  did  the  shooting,  citizens  or  soldlera. 
I  heard  nothing  before  this  night  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  was 
going  to  be  any  trouble.  I  have  heard  nothing  since  this  night  as  to  who  did 
the  flring  or  for  what  reason. 
"  Further  deponent  saith  not 

**  Alexander  Ash, 
"Private,  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry/* 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  this  19th  day  of 
August,  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Trial  Officer,  Summary  Court 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESmOHT  OF  JOSEPH  BOOEB8  (COLOBXD). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Joseph  Rogers. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  last? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — ^A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown,  at  Brownsville, 
in  August  last? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  at  this  place  to  put  in  evidence  the 
official  record  of  this  soldier  as  given  by  the  War  Department  as 
found  at  pages  263  and  264  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

JOSEPH   BOOEBS. 

Enlisted  July  10,  1900 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  0,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  9,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  July  14, 1903 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  0,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  13,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  July  16,  1906 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  see  by  this  that  you  first  enlisted  in  July,  1900. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  continuously  from  that  time  imtil  you  were 
discharged  in  November  last? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  all  that  time  in  the  same  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  altogether? — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  on  your  first  discharge  "  Character  good  j  " 
on  your  second  discharge  "  Character  good,"  and  on  your  third  dis- 
charge "  Without  honor." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted  ? — ^A.  In  New  York,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   for  the  time, 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  What  island  ? — ^A.  Barbados. 
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Q-  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — ^A.  In  1899. 

Q.  In  1899?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  enlisted  the  next  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  served  there  six  years. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  the  night  of  this  firing,  August  13  ? — ^A. 
I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  Were  you  on  post,  or  where  were  you,  when  the  firing  com- 
menced ? — ^A.  At  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  What  relief  did  you  belong  to? — A.  The  third. 

Q.  The  third  relief  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  relief  was  at  the  guardhouse  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  post? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  I  was 
lying  down. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  awake. 

(Senator  Scott  here  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  awake  at  that  hour  of  the  night? — 
A.  I  was  relieved  at  11  o'clock. 

Q.  What  post  were  you  on  when  you  were  on  duty  ? — ^A.  No.  3,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  No.  3  ? — ^A.  It  was  in  back  of  the  officers'  line. 

Q.  Back  of  the  officers'  quarters  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Soott.  That  is  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fora&er  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  the  officers'  quarters  or  just  back  of  them?— 
A.  No,  sir;  both  ways,  in  front  and  back. 

Q.  Clear  around  mem? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  around  them,  did  you  keep  those  quarters  to  your  left 
or  to  your  right? — ^A.  To  the  left. 

Q.  To  the  left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  11  o'clock  when  you  were  relieved  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  aid  you  do  when  you  were  relieved  ? — A.  I  went  back  to 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  What  happened  then;  what  did  you  do?  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know. — A.  I  was  lying  down  in  bed  reading. 

Q.  Doing  what? — ^A.  Reading. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  light  in  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  reading? — A.  A  novel. 

Q.  Canyon  tell  us  the  name  of  it? — ^A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  TMiat  ?— A.  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  name  of  it,  but  you  remember  that 
you  were  reading  a  novel  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened? — A.  Just  about  a  quarter  to  12,  I  expect  it 
was;  that  is,  when  the  sergeant  told  me  to  wake  up — that  is,  to  get 
up — it  was  a  quarter  to  12  then. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  I  heard  one  or  two  shots.  I  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  direction  they  were  coming  from,  but  then  he  told  me  to 
get  up  and  to  go  and  wake  the  officer  of  the  day  up. 

Q.  To  so  and  wake  the  officer  of  the  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  some  shots  before  he  told  you  to  get  up? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  Just  as  I  heard  the  shots  he  stepped  over  to  me  and  told  me 
to  get  up  and  go  and  wake  the  officer  of  the  day,  as  I  was  knowing 
more  about  the  officer  of  the  day,  simply  because  he  was  captain  oi 
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C  Company,  and  I  was  the  only  man  of  C  Company  awake  at  the 
time,  and  he  thought  probably  1  was  the  best  man  to  go,  and  he  told 
me  to  go  and  wake  him  up. 

Q.  You  say  he  shook  you?  What  did  he  shake  you  for  if  you 
were  awake? — ^A.  I  had  my  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  he  just 
tapped  my  back  like  that  [indicating]  and  told  me  to  get  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  do — did  you  get  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  on  the  duty  he  assigned  you  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
,    Q.  What  was  that? — A.  Wakmg  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer  of  the  day? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  Where  was  he  supposed  to  be? — ^A.  At  his  quarters. 

Q.  Where  were  his  quarters? — ^A.  I  don't  exactly  know  the  num- 
ber, but  it  was  the  last  end  of  the  barracks,  next  to  the  river — the  Rio 
Grande. 

Q.  Down  near ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  down  the  last  end  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  the  last  set  in  the  barracks  or  the  last  set  that  was 
occupied  f  — A.  The  last  set  of  officers'  quarters.  There  was  only  one 
on  the  other  end,  and  I  don't  know — ^just  a  little  house  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  Did  you  so  there  to  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  knocked  and  woke  him  up,  and  he 
said,  "All  right.'^ 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  reported  back  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  firing  was  going  on  at  this  time,  while 
you  were  going  down  there  to  awaken  him. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  firing 
was  going  on  then. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  going  on? — ^A.  It  sounded  like  it  was  out 
in  town  some  place. 

Q.  Where,  with  respect  to  the  barracks? — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  it  was  located  about  in  between  C  and  B ;  tliat  is,  between 
C  and  B  coming  up  the  road,  right  in  a  little  alley  there,  some 
place. 

Q.  That  is,  do  you  mean  it  was  over  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the 
town. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  tell  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  indicate  on  that  map  what  direction  you  went  to  reach 
Captain  Macklin 's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  up  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  got  up,  but  he 
answered. 

Q.  He  answered,  "All  right?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  back  and  reported  to  the  sergeant  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Macklin  come  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Captain  Macklin  afterwards,  and 
if  so,  when,  about  waking  him  up  ? — ^A.  The  next  morning. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — ^A.  He  asked  me  if  I  woke  him  up  last 
night,  and  I  told  him,  "  Yes."  He  asked  me  what  did  he  say.  I 
told  him  he  said,  "All  right."  He  told  me,  well,  probably  he  thought 
he  was  dreaming,  and  he  said  he  thought  somebody  awakened  him, 
but  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  what. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  told  you  that  the  next  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  told  you  that? — ^A.  At  the  guard- 
house. 
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Q.  How  did  he  know,  if  you  know,  that  you  had  been  there  to 
waken  him? — ^A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  told  him  that  I  was  the 
man  he  sent. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  discover  when  you  went  back,  as  to  whether 
all  the  guard  were  present  or  not,  if  you  know? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  they  were  all  present,  but  then  they  were  supposed  to  be  there. 

Q.  Did  you  miss  anybody? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  missed  the  men  that 
was  on  post  at  the  time. 

Q.  Nobody  except  the  men  that  were  out  on  post? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  Sergeant  Reid  was  there,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Corporal  Wheeler? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  others  did  you  see,  if  you  can  tell  ? — ^A.  Why,  Ser- 
geant Reid,  and  Corporal  mieeler,  and  another  corporal.  There  was 
one  corporal  away. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  corporal  was  away? — ^A.  Corporal  Bur- 
dette. 

Q.  As  to  who  the  other  corporal  was,  can  you  tell  us? — ^A.  Frank- 
lin. 

Q.  Corporal  Franklin,  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  there  or  not. — ^A.  He  was  there  at  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  there? — ^A.  No,  I  don't 
exactly  know ;  I  never  counted  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I 
was  going  across  I  heard  the  trumpet. 

Q.  As  you  werejgoing  down  to  Cfaptain  Macklin's? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  sound  after  you  got  down  to  Captain  Macklin's? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  sound  ? — A.  Just  about  when  I  got  midway  on  the 
parade  ^ound,  going  across. 

Q.  Going  down  toward  Captain  Macklin's? — A,  Yes,  sir;  toward 
Cajotain  ]V&cklin's. 

Q.  Going  to  Captain  Macklin's  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  it  sounded  when  you  were  about  midway  on  the 
parade  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  crossed  the  parade  ground  going  down  there,  did  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  vou  do  after  returning  to  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Oh,  the  guard  were  all  formed  outside  and  waiting  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  form  in  line  with  the  rest  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  guard  ? — A.  Serjeant  Reid. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  under  arms? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir — 
under  arms? 

Q.  Or  up?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  ordered  the  guard  to 
fall  in,  or  something  of  that  sort. — A.  He  didn't  exactly  order  them, 
but  it  was  their  dutv  whether  or  no  to  fall  in. 

Q.  Did  they  fall  in?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  when  they  first  got  awake,  or  when  you  got  back? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  when  I  got  back  thev  were  all  in  line. 

Q.  They  were  in  line  when  you  got  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Now,  how  long  did  they  stay 
in  line  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  exactly  know. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 5 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  for  the  rest  of  the  night? — A.  After  they 
turned  in  I  went  into  the  guardhouse,  after  the  line  was  broke,  and 
of  course  I  went  to  sleep  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Q,  Did  you  go  on  duty  again  that  night? — ^A.  That  morning. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  on  duty? — A.  The  next  morning  at  7 
o'clock. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  you  did  not  go  on  duty  again  that  night? — 
A.  Oh,  I  had  been  on  patrol  some  of  the  night,  and  then  had  to  come 
in  and  go  on  post,  too. 

Q.  When  were  you  on  patrol  ? — A*  At  8  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  night? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  excused  from  duty  on  post  for  that  reason? — ^A. 
There  was  some  one  else,  I  guess,  walking  the  post,  and  I  had  to  make 
the  time  when  I  came  in. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  off  duty  from  the  officers'  quarters, 
post  No.  3  ? — A.  At  11  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  on  duty  again  until  7  o'clock  the  next  morning? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  at  the  guardhouse  all  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Scott  wishes  me  to  ask  you  why  you  did  not  go  on  again 
four  hours  later? — A.  Well,  the  hours  was  not  regular. 

Q.  The  hours  were  not  regular? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  regular? — ^A.  On  account  of  this  patrol 
business,  that  split  the  time  up — that  is,  some  of  the  guards — some  of 
them  was  walking  even  hours  and  some  was  not. 

Q.  Some  went  on  even  and  some  did  not? — ^A.  Some  was  not 

Q.  Was  it  different  as  to  different  guards  that  night,  some  going 
on  regularly  and  others  not? — ^A.  Wny,  yes,  sir;  I  guess  it  was, 
because  I  was  not  going  on  even  hours. 

Q.  You  did  what  you  were  told  to  do? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  others  had  to  do  the  game — ^A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  You  are  certain,  though,  that  you  did  not  go  on  duty  until  7 
o'clock  the  next  morning? — A.  It  must  have  been  7;  it  was  right 
after  breakfast,  and  we  had  breakfast  at  half  past  6. 

Q.  What  happened  at  the  guardhouse  the  next  morning — did  you 
get  up  for  reveille  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  officer  of  the  day  came  there. — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  the  officer  of  the  day  came  aroimd  then  or  not, 
because  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  at  the  guardhouse  at  all? — ^A,  Not  at 
reveille. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  receiving 
reports  there  at  his  quarters.    He  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  inspection  of  tiie  guns  at 
the  guardhouse  the  next  morning. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  inspected  the 
guns. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  done? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time 
it  was ;  I  never  watched  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  guns  were  inspected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  the  other  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  inspected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  ^  whom! — ^A.  Captain  MackliiL 

Q.  Were  the  other  guards'  guns  inspected  at  the  same  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection? — ^A.  To  find  out  the 
guns  that  were  shot. 

Q.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  Did  they 
find  any  guns  that  had  been  fired? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  never 
did  hear  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  pass  the  guns  or  reject  any  of  them,  or  what  did  he  do 
about  it? — ^A.  He  just  inspected  them  and  handed  them  back;  that 
is  all  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  inspect  your  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  inspect  it  ? — A.  He  looked  in  the  barrel,  and 
then  he  took  the  (xdt  and  looked  at  the  pin  to  see  if  tiie  gun  had  been 
fired  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  case?  Was  it  handed  back  to  you  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  handed  back. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  about  your  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  do  that  same  way  with  all  of  them,  so  far  as  you 
know? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  was  tliere. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  shooting  that  night  ? — 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  away  from  the  guardhouse  at  all  except  when  you 
were  on  post? — ^A.  ifo,  sir;  we  were  not  allowed  away  from  the 
guardhouse. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  away;  but  did  you  go  away  without 
being  allowed  to  go  away  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  in  town  at  aU  that  night? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  When? — A.  When  the  patrol  was  ordered  out. 

Q.  You  went  out  with  the  patrol?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — ^A.  Why,  I  went  right  out  the  main  street; 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  Out  through  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  the  main  street  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  hour  was  that?— A.  Eight  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone? — X  I  guess  about  three-quarter?  of 
an  hour. 

Q-  Who  was  with  vou,  if  anybody? — A.  There  was  three  other  men 
and  Corporal  Franklin. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Corporal  Franklin's  relief,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  his  relief  and  went  to  patrol  the  town  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go — how  far  down  that  main  street? — ^A.  We 
walked,  turned  across  bv  a  hotel ;  some  hotel.  I  don't  know  the  name. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  name. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  turned  at  the  idler  Hotel? — ^A. 
Then  we  walked  a  block  out  farther  and  then  turned  down  another 
block,  and  then  came  back  in,  as  we  were  ordered  to  make  the  round 
in  there.  I  suppose  the  soldiers  were  to  be  found  up  in  that  vicinity, 
and  all  that  we  seen  we  were  to  tell  them  to  onne  in« 

Q.  Did  yon  find  any  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  not  find  any  down  in  tx)wn  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  had  been  a  patrol  up  the  other  street,  and  I  guess  by  the  time 
we  got  around  there  the  other  patrol  had  met  them  all. 

Q,  Another  patrol  was  out  at  the  same  time? — A.  There  were  two 
patrols;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  on  patrol  at  any  other  time  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir, 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  about  12  o'clock  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  down  with  your  gun  helping  shoot  up  the  town, 
about  midnight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  either  ojf  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  other  companies. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  were  arrested? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about  this 
matter  at  any  time? — ^A.  Why,  I  have  told  all  that  I  knew  about  it — 
that  is  the  same  thing  I  am  talking  here. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  told  everybody  all  you  knew  about  it? — ^A. 
Anybody  that  ever  asked  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  statement  you  made  to  Colonel 
Lovering,  it  appears.    I  will  read  it: 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1906,  when  shooting  commenced? — ^A.  I  was 
at  the  guardhouse. 
Q.  Asleep  or  awake? — ^A.  Asleep,  sir. 

You  tell  us  now  you  were  awake  and  reading  a  novel.  How  does 
it  come,  then,  you  said  you  were  asleep? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
asleep.  That  probably  might  have  been  a  mistake,  beciEtuse  I  could 
not  have  went  to  sleep  that  quick.  At  least  they  started  about  11 
o'clock  to  relieve  me,  and  when  they  got  around  it  must  have  been 
about  half  past  11.  They  take  their  time  about  coming  around  to 
relieve  the  men  on  post,  you  know. 

Q.  Others  have  testified  that  they  were  relieved  at  half  past  10. — 
A.  The  others? 

Q.  Some  others  have. — A.  Well,  I  guess  they  were;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  relieved  at  11  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  mistake  if  they  have  you  down  here  saying  that  you 
were  asleep  ? — ^A.  I  guess  so.     I  never  told  anybody  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  Let  me  finish  reading  the  statement  First,  who  took  this  state- 
ment of  yours? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  gave  about  a  hundred  of 
them.     I  don't  know  who  took  it. 

Q.  Colonel  Lovering,  I  suppose,  took  this  statement  Do  you 
remember  Colonel  Lovering? — ^A.  No,  sir — oh,  yes,  sir;  at  Fort 
Reno ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  at  Fort  Reno. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  taken — ^by  Questions  and  answers,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  never  asfeea  me  about  whether  I  was  asleep  or 
awake.    So,  therefore,  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  like  that 
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Q.  This  record  shows  that  he  asked  you  whether  you  were  asleep, 
and  you  answered  that  you  were  asleep.    Then  it  continues : 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  see  when  you  awoke?— A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Name  hhn. — ^A.  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  still  going  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anyhody  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  man  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  A  couple  of  the  men  that  is  in  the  guardhouse  now — Oscar  Reed 
and  James  Newton. 

Q.  Is  that  an  true  except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep  t — 
A.  Yes;  all  that  is  true. 

Q.  Except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  testimony  written  out  and  read  over  to  you  arter  you 
gave  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  signed. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  his  sworn  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  that  is  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  this  relieving  of  the  guard — does  the  corporal  of  the 
guard  start  with  men  enough  to  make  relief  of  all  the  posts  and  go  to 
each  post,  post  1  and  post  2,  for  instance,  leaving  the  new  man  and 
taking  the  old  one  off,  and  then  come  in  with  the  old  ones  as  they  come 
off,  aU  together?  Is  that  the  way  they  relieve  the  guard? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  every  relief  it  is  relieved  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Starting  out  with  men  enough  to  go  and  make  the  entire  relief, 
and  go  around  and  bring  the  old  ones  all  in? — ^A.  That  was  when 
tihiey  were  relieved  on  even  hours. 

Q.  When  you  were  relieved  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  any 
time,  because  some  of  the  men  were  walking  just  an  hour  and  some 
were  walking  two  hours. 

Q.  How  (fid  they  relieve  them  in  that  case?  Did  they  start  out 
with  one  man  and  go  to  some  one  post  and  bring  in  the  man  ? — A.  If 
there  was  two  men  to  be  relieved  they  would  take  two  men  and  take 
them  up  there  and  bring  in  the  two  old  men. 

Q.  Did  they  go  back  to  the  guardhouse  with  the  men  who  were 
taken  off  and  then  make  different  trips  from  the  guardhouse  out, 
instead  of  making  one  round  trip? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  can't  make 
any  other  trips,  Only  just  go  to  the  post  and  relieve  them  and  come 
back. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  start  from  the  guardhouse  and  go  to  the  post 
and  relieve  them  and  come  back  to  the  guardhouse  before  they  go  to 
another  post? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  if  there  are  two  posts  to  be  relieved, 
why  they  take  the  two  men,  one  on  one  and  one  on  the  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  posts  were  there  on  the  night  in 
question? — ^A.  There  were  four,  I  think;  yes,  sir;  there  were  four. 

Q.  Those  were  relieved  by  the  corporal  taking  four  men  and  mak- 
ing the  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  sometimes  they  were. 

Q,.  Leaving  four  new  ones  and  bringing  in  the  four  old  ones? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  say  sometimes  they  were.  Was  it  not  done  all  the  time 
that  way? — A*  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Did  not  find  any  down  in  town  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  had  been  a  patrol  up  the  other  street,  and  I  guess  by  the  time 
we  got  around  there  the  other  patrol  had  met  them  all. 

Q.  Another  patrol  was  out  at  the  same  time? — A.  There  were  two 
patrols;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  on  patrol  at  any  other  time  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  about  12  o'clock  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  down  with  your  gun  helping  shoot  up  the  town, 
about  midnight? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  either  oi  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  other  companies. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  were  arrested? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about  this 
matter  at  any  time? — ^A.  Why,  I  have  told  all  that  I  knew  about  it — 
that  is  the  same  thing  I  am  talking  here. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  told  everybody  all  you  knew  about  it? — ^A. 
Anybody  that  ever  asked  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  statement  you  made  to  Colonel 
Lovering,  it  appears.    I  will  read  it: 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1906,  when  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was 
at  the  guardhouse. 
Q.  Asleep  or  awake?— A.  Asleep,  sir. 

You  tell  us  now  you  were  awake  and  reading  a  novel.  How  does 
it  come,  then,  you  said  you  were  asleep? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
asleep.  That  probably  might  have  been  a  mistake,  beciEtuse  I  could 
not  have  went  to  sleep  that  quick.  At  least  thejr  started  about  11 
o'clock  to  relieve  me,  and  when  they  got  around  it  must  have  been 
about  half  past  11.  They  take  their  time  about  coming  around  to 
relieve  the  men  on  post,  you  know. 

Q.  Others  have  testified  that  they  were  relieved  at  half  past  10. — 
A.  The  others? 

Q.  Some  others  have. — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  they  were;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  relieved  at  11  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  mistake  if  they  have  you  down  here  saying  that  you 
were  asleep  ? — A.  I  guess  so.     I  never  told  anybody  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  Let  me  finish  reading  the  statement.  First,  who  took  this  state- 
ment of  yours? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  gave  about  a  hundred  of 
them.    I  don't  know  who  took  it. 

Q.  Colonel  Lovering,  I  suppose,  took  this  statement.  Do  you 
remember  Colonel  Lovering? — A.  No,  sir — oh,  yes,  sir;  at  Fort 
Reno ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes ;  at  Fort  Reno. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  taken — ^by  Questions  and  answers,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  never  astea  me  about  whether  I  was  asleep  or 
awake.    So,  therefore,  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  like  that. 
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Q.  This  record  shows  that  he  asked  you  whether  you  were  asleep, 
and  you  answered  that  you  were  asleep.    Then  it  continues : 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  see  when  yon  awoke? — ^A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guant 

Q.  Name  him. — ^A.  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  still  going  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  man  ever  tell  yon  that  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  A  couple  of  the  men  that  is  in  the  guardhouse  now — Oscar  Reed 
and  James  Newton. 

Q.  Is  that  all  true  except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep? — 
A.  Yes;  all  that  is  true. 

Q.  Except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  testimony  written  out  and  read  over  to  you  after  you 
gave  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  signed. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  his  sworn  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  that  is  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  this  relieving  of  the  guard — does  the  corporal  of  the 
guard  start  with  men  enough  to  make  relief  of  all  the  posts  and  go  to 
each  post,  post  1  and  post  2,  for  instance,  leaving  the  new  man  and 
taking  the  old  one  off,  and  then  come  in  with  the  old  ones  as  they  come 
off,  aU  together?  Is  that  the  way  they  relieve  the  guard? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  every  relief  it  is  relieved  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Starting  out  with  men  enough  to  go  and  make  the  entire  relief, 
and  go  around  and  bring  the  old  ones  all  in? — A.  That  was  when 
they  were  relieved  on  even  hours. 

U.  When  you  were  relieved  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  any 
time,  because  some  of  the  men  were  walking  just  an  hour  and  some 
were  walking  two  hours. 

Q.  How  (Ed  they  relieve  them  in  that  case?  Did  they  start  out 
with  one  man  and  go  to  some  one  post  and  bring  in  the  man  ? — A.  If 
there  was  two  men  to  be  relieved  they  would  take  two  men  and  take 
them  up  there  and  bring  in  the  two  old  men. 

Q.  iJid  they  go  back  to  the  guardhouse  with  the  men  who  were 
taken  off  and  then  make  different  trips  from  the  guardhouse  out, 
instead  of  making  one  round  trip? — ^A.  No,  sir;  mey  can't  make 
any  other  trips.  Only  just  go  to  the  post  and  relieve  them  and  come 
back. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  start  from  the  guardhouse  and  go  to  the  post 
and  relieve  them  and  come  back  to  the  guardhouse  before  they  go  to 
another  post? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  if  there  are  two  posts  to  be  relieved, 
why  they  take  the  two  men,  one  on  one  and  one  on  the  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  posts  were  there  on  the  night  in 
question? — ^A.  There  were  four,  I  think;  yes,  sir;  there  were  four. 

Q.  Those  were  relieved  by  the  corporal  taking  four  men  and  mak- 
ing the  rounds?— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  sometimes  they  were. 

Q.  Leaving  four  new  ones  and  bringing  in  the  four  old  ones? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  sometimes  they  were.  "Was  it  not  done  all  the  time 
that  way? — X*  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Did  not  find  any  down  in  town  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  had  been  a  patrol  up  the  other  street,  and  I  guess  by  the  time 
we  got  around  there  the  other  patrol  had  met  them  all. 

Q.  Another  patrol  was  out  at  the  same  time? — A.  There  were  two 
patrols;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  on  patrol  at  any  other  time  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  about  12  o'clock  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  down  with  your  gun  helping  shoot  up  the  town, 
about  midnight? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  either  oi  the  other  companies? — ^A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  other  companies. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  twelve  men  who  were  arrested? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  refused  to  tell  anybody  all  you  know  about  this 
matter  at  any  time? — ^A.  Why,  I  have  told  all  that  I  knew  about  it — 
that  is  the  same  thing  I  am  talking  here. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  told  everybody  all  you  knew  about  it? — ^A. 
Anybody  that  ever  asked  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  statement  you  made  to  Colonel 
Lovering,  it  appears.    I  will  read  it: 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1906,  when  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was 
at  the  guardhouse. 
Q.  Asleep  or  awake?— A.  Asleep,  sir. 

You  tell  us  now  you  were  awake  and  reading  a  novel.  How  does 
it  come,  then,  you  said  you  were  asleep? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
asleep.  That  probably  might  have  been  a  mistake,  because  I  could 
not  have  went  to  sleep  that  quick.  At  least  th&y  started  about  11 
o'clock  to  relieve  me,  and  when  they  got  around  it  must  have  been 
about  half  past  11.  They  take  their  time  about  coming  around  to 
relieve  the  men  on  post,  you  know. 

Q.  Others  have  testified  that  they  were  relieved  at  half  past  10. — 
A.  The  others? 

Q.  Some  others  have. — ^A.  Well,  I  guess  they  were;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  relieved  at  11  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  mistake  if  they  have  you  down  here  saying  that  you 
were  asleep  ? — A.  I  guess  so.    I  never  told  anybody  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  Let  me  finish  reading  the  statement.  First,  who  took  this  state- 
ment of  yours? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  gave  about  a  hundred  of 
them.    I  don't  know  who  took  it. 

Q.  Colonel  Lovering,  I  suppose,  took  this  statement.  Do  you 
remember  Colonel  Lovering?— A.  No,  sir — oh,  yes,  sir;  at  Fort 
Reno ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  at  Fort  Reno. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  taken — ^by  Questions  and  answers,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  never  astea  me  about  whether  I  was  asleep  or 
awake.    So,  therefore,  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  like  that. 
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Q.  This  record  shows  that  he  asked  you  whether  you  were  asleep, 
and  you  answered  that  you  were  asleep.    Then  it  continues : 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  see  when  yon  awoke? — ^A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Name  him. — ^A.  Sergeant  Reid. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  still  going  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  man  ever  tell  yon  that  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  A  couple  of  the  men  that  is  in  the  guardhouse  now — Oscar  Reed 
and  James  Newton. 

Q.  Is  that  all  true  except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep? — 
A.  Yes;  all  that  is  true. 

Q.  Except  the  statement  about  your  being  asleep? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  testimony  written  out  and  read  over  to  you  arter  you 
gave  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  signed. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  his  sworn  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  that  is  stated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  this  relieving  of  the  guard — does  the  corporal  of  the 
guard  start  with  men  enough  to  make  relief  of  all  the  posts  and  go  to 
each  post,  post  1  and  post  2,  for  instance,  leaving  the  new  man  and 
taking  the  old  one  off,  and  then  come  in  with  the  oH  ones  as  they  come 
off,  afl  together?  Is  that  the  way  they  relieve  the  guard? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  every  relief  it  is  relieved  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Starting  out  with  men  enough  to  go  and  make  the  entire  relief, 
and  go  around  and  bring  the  old  ones  all  in? — ^A.  That  was  when 
tiiey  were  relieved  on  even  hours. 

Q.  When  you  were  relieved  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  any 
time,  because  some  of  the  men  were  walking  just  an  hour  and  some 
were  walking  two  hours. 

Q.  How  (fid  they  relieve  them  in  that  case?  Did  they  start  out 
with  one  man  and  go  to  some  one  post  and  bring  in  the  man  ? — A.  If 
there  was  two  men  to  be  relieved  they  would  take  two  men  and  take 
them  uj)  there  and  bring  in  the  two  old  men. 

Q.  Did  they  go  back  to  the  guardhouse  with  the  men  who  were 
taken  off  and  then  make  different  trips  from  the  guardhouse  out, 
instead  of  making  one  round  trip? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  can't  make 
any  other  trips.  Only  just  go  to  the  post  and  relieve  them  and  come 
back. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  start  from  the  guardhouse  and  go  to  the  post 
and  relieve  them  and  come  back  to  the  guardhouse  before  they  go  to 
another  post? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  if  there  are  two  posts  to  be  relieved, 
why  they  take  the  two  men,  one  on  one  and  one  on  the  other. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  posts  were  there  on  the  night  in 
question? — ^A.  There  were  four,  I  think;  yes,  sir;  there  were  four. 

Q.  Those  were  relieved  by  the  corporal  taking  four  men  and  mak- 
ing the  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  sometimes  they  were. 

Q.  Leaving  four  new  ones  and  bringing  in  the  four  old  ones? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  sometimes  they  were.  Was  it  not  done  all  the  time 
that  way? — A*  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 
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Q.  How  was  it  done  differently,  then? — A.  That  is  when  the  time 
was  broken  up ;  if  another  man  had  to  walk  in  tihat  place,  that  had 
been  up  patrolling,  then  we  had  to  come  in  and  go  and  relieve  them, 
just  as  they  came  m,  you  see — ^the  men  that  walked  overtime. 

Q.  Did  mis  occur  m  the  early  part  of  the  night,  or  only  after  the 
shooting? — ^A.  Why,  it  started  just  from  8  o'clodc,  because  on  account 
of  the  patrol  going  out  and  staying  out,  why  it  caused  the  time  to  be 
broken  up  wim  the  men  that  went  out.  So  therefore  we  had  to  make 
their  time  up  when  we  came  in,  and  then  they  put  the  whole  time  in 
on  the  mormng. 

Q.  Were  the  patrolmen  all  taken  from  the  guard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  patrol  and  the  posts  were  both  furnished  altogether  from 
the  guard  f— A.  From  the  guard. 

Q.  From  those  on  guard  for  the  twenty-four  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  guard  for  the  twenty-four  hours? — ^A. 
Why,  there  is  supposed  to  be — four  threes  are  twelve — twelve  pri- 
vates and  four  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  That  was  your  guard  all  together  for  that  twenty-four  hours? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  on  duty  at  guard  mount,  about  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  guess  it  was  9. 

Q.  That  was  your  usual  time,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  13th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  off  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  about  the  same 
time? — A.  "No,  sir;  the  confusion  stopped  the  guard  from  going  cm 
at  the  same  time  the  next  morning. 

Q.  How  was  it  handled?  The  confusion  arose  about  12  o'clock; 
how  was  the  guard  arranged  from  that  time  on? — ^A.  Tlien  the  com- 
panies were  taking  turn  about  on  these  cossack  posts.  Major  Pen- 
rose deployed  a  cossack  guard  all  around  the  post. 

Q.  That  is,  you  took  on  another  guard  aside  from  the  regular 
guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  an  outside  guard,  and  they  were  depK>yed 
around  the  garrison  trom  the  gate  up  to  the  magazme. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  round  when  you  are  not  dis- 
turbed from  the  time  they  leave  the  guardhouse  to  relieve  the  four 
f)osts  and  get  back  again — about  how  much  time? — ^A.  At  the  regu- 
ar  guard  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  regular  guard. — ^A.  I  guess  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Suppose  No.  1  is  relieved  at  10  o'clock,  the  man  on  No.  4  might 
be  relievea,  say,  at  quarter  past  10  or  something  like  that? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  depending  on  the  distance  they  have  got  to  go.  It  is  not 
always  the  same  distance. 

Q.  When  do  they  start  from  the  guardhouse,  on  the  hour  or  tiie 
half  hour? — A.  No,  sir;  right  at  the  hour,  sometimes. 

Q.  Didn't  they  always,  in  ordinary  work,  start  at  regular  times,  so 
that  the  on  duty  and  off  duty  might  be  regular? — ^A.  Well,  the  regu- 
lar time,  whether  it  is  half  past  or  on  the  hour,  they  have  got  to 
start  on  a  regular  time,  and  then  when  the  time  is  broken  up  that 
way  tiiey  have  got  to  take  the  minutes  accordingly,  so  that  every 
man  can  get  as  near  the  time  as  possible;  get  it  even  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  morning  that  you  went  on  guard,  the  13th,  had  you  not 
been  on  a  practice  march?  Oxx  this  Monday  morning,  the  istii,  do 
you  remember  whether  the  battalion  was  out  on  a  practice  march? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  the  battalion  never  went  on  a  practice  march; 
no,  sir.  They  never  sent  the  battalion  on  a  practice  march  together. 
They  have  sent  always  one  company  by  itself,  or  two,  leaving  one 
company  in  the  post. 

Q.  Went  by  separate  companies? — ^A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes 
two  together. 

Q.  You  yourself  were  not  out  on  any  practice  march  that  morn- 
ing?— ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  can  rememoer  of.  Possibly  I  might 
have  been,  but  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  about  it? — ^A.  I  have  been  doing  guard  so 
often  that  I  just  could  not  remember  whether  I  was  on  it  or  not. 

By  Senator  Warxer: 

Q.  I  understand  the  affidavit  that  has  been  read  to  you  by  Senator 
Foraker  is  correct  in  every  respect  exceptmg  where  you  state  in  that 
affidavit  that  you  were  asleep! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  asked  that 
question  about  the  sleeping  business,  and  therefore  I  could  not  an- 
swer it,  because  I  was  not  asleep. 

Q.  I  think  in  your  answer  to  Senator  Foraker  (in  that  I  may  be 
mistaken)  you  gave  as  a  reason  why  you  were  awake,  because  you 
came  in  at  11  o'clock,  off  guard,  and  were  reading  a  novel? — ^A.  •Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  reading  a  novel;  there  was  no  one  there  to  read  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  got  in?. — ^A.  I  was  relieved  at  11  o'clock, 
but  I  might  not  have  gotten  in  until  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
after,  I  guess. 

Q.  It  was  about  11  o'clock? — A  Yes,  sir;  just  about  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  also  said  that  he  came  and  asked  you A.  He  came 

and  knocked  me,  I  said,  because  I  had  my  face  turned  to  the  wall  like 
that,  and  he  came  and  pushed  me  and  said,  "  Go  and  wake  the  officer 
of  the  day,"  like  that. 

Q.  And  you  got  up — ^you  had  your  clothes  on,  being  on  guard? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  snooting  you  heard  then? — ^A.  Oh,  it  was  on  the 
right-hand  side;  I  don't  know  the  direction;  that  is  to  say,  coming 
from  toward  No.  2,  or  some  place  around  there. 

Q.  From  post  No.  2? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  post  No.  2  was  around  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  came  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  shooting? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know. 

Q.  That  is,  by  volley  or  3iooting  at  will,  or  how? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  just  irregular,  one  after  the  other,  and  just  like  a  pistol  and 
something  else — ^a  Winchester  or  something  else  might  be  shooting. 
First  a  loud  sound  and  then  a  low  one,  and  all  like  that. 

Q.  A  good  many  shots  together,  right  along  fast? — ^A.  They  was 
right  after  each  other. 

Q.  Rapid  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  how  many  shots? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  many  shots  you  heard  before  you 
left  the  guardhouse? — A.  Oh,  I  heard  two  shots  before  I  left  the 
guardhouse.  ^  ] 

Q.  Is  that  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Where  were  they? — ^A.  They  came  from  the  same  direction — 
that  is,  I  heard  them  back  there. 

Q.  Came  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well? — ^A.  And  then  while  I  was  coming  back,  going  back  to 
the  guardhouse,  then  I  heard  the  shooting  that  seemed  as  though  it 
was  in  between — ^just  in  between  the  interval  of  B  and  C  down  the 
alley  some  place  near  by  there. 

Q.  That  alley  that  is  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  little  ways  down  there. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  down  that  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded — on  your  re- 
turn from  having  called  Captain  Macklin? — ^A.  No,  sir;  when  I  was 
going. 

Q.  And  you  had  got  about  halfway  down,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  the  guardhouse  to  Captain  Mack- 
lin's?  He  was  at  the  lower  officers'  quarters,  down  nearest  the  Rio 
Grande  there,  that  double  building.  What  was  the  distance — about 
how  many  hundred  yards? — ^A.  About  600  yards,  I  should  say;  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred. 

Q.  And  you  had  gotten  about  half  that  distance,  or  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  when  you  heard  ttie  call  to  arms?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about 
half  that  distance,  because  just  as  I  got  by  Major  Penrose  at  the 
guardhouse  he  said,  "  Sound  the  call  to  arms." 

Q.  And  you  went  down  and  called  Captain  Macklin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  what  was  the  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 

Q.  He  replied  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "All  right." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — ^A.  I  told  him  the  sergeant  of  the 
ffuard  told  him  to  report  to  the  guardhouse;  that  he  must  come  to 
the  guardhouse  right  away. 

Q.  And  he  said,  "All  right?  "—A.  He  said,  "All  right." 

Q.  You  knew  where  Captain  Macklin  usually  slept? — ^A.  Yes,  sii, 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  that  night  in  the  room  where  he  usually 
slept? — A.  No;  I  did  not  go  to  his  room.  I  knocked  on  the  door 
below  his  room.  His  room  was  right  up  above  where  I  koocked. 
He  could  easily  hear. 

Q.  You  knew  where  that  room  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  knocked  in  that  usual  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  answered  from  the  room  where  he  usually  slept? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  answered. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  Captain  Macklin  spoke  about  that  to 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  the  next  morning? — ^A.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  over  at  his  house  last  night.  I  told  hun  yes.  He  said  did 
I  wake  him  up,  and  I  told  him  yes.  He  said,  what  did  he  say,  and  I 
said  he  said  "All  right."    He  said  probably  he  was  dreaming.    He 
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did  not  know  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  asleep,  only  he  thought  he 
heard  somebody  call  him. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  came  there  to  wake  up  Captain  Mack- 
lint — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  present.  I  heard  that  some  one,  some 
of  the  men,  had  went  there  previous  to  me,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  they  could  not  find  him? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
found  him  or  not. 

Q.  You  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  not  sleeping  at  all  in  his 
bed,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  That  was  his 
house  that  I  went  to. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  you  stated  that  the 
captain  said:  "All  right,"  when  you  told  him  you  had  been  ordered 
to  come  over  there  and  call  him  up  to  report? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  his  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  the  ^ardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  still  going  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  got  back  to  the  guardhouse? A.  The  guard 

was  formed. 

Q.  The  guard  was  formed  after  you  got  back  to  the  guardhouse?— 
A.  I  found  the  ^ard  formed. 

Q.  You  found  it  formed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  then? — A.  I  joined  the  guard. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  guard  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  were  absent? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  sergeant  of  the  guard? — ^A.  Sergeant  Reid, 

Q.  Any  other  sergeant? — ^A.  Jlo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  barracks  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  your  guns  were  inspected  by  Captain 
Macklin? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  guardhouse  when  they  were  inspected? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  do  to  inspect  your  guns? — ^A.  Why,  first, 
we  had  to  open  the  chambers,  ana  then  he  took  them  and  looked 
down  the  barrel,  and  looked  at  the  bolt  and  the  pin. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  inspecting,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  passed  the  gun  back  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  done  there? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Captain  Macklin  had  a  brass  rod  there  and 
a  rag? — ^A.  At  the  guardhouse? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  You  saw  him,  didn't  you? — A.  I  saw  him;  but  I  didn't  see  any 
rod  with  him ;  no,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  with  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it?  He  took  your  gun  and  inspected  it  as  you 
have  stated,  and  that  is  the  way  the  other  guns  were  inspected? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  patrol  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  not  find  any  soldiers  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  landing,  to  the  wharf  or  that  part? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  was  one  man  went  to  the  landing.  He  was  sent 
there  oefore  8  o'clock,  before  retreat. 
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Q.  But  you  did  not  go  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  orders  to 
go  to  that  part  of  the  town.  We  went  around  in  one  direction  and 
another  one  went  another  way,  and  we  all  met  back  at  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  told  you  to  go  and  wake  the  officer 
of  the  day? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  habit  of  the  officer  of  the  day  to  go  to  sleep  about 
that  time? — A.  Why,  he  would  usually  go  to  his  quarters  after  11 
o'clock,  sir.  Whether  he  goes  to  sleep  or  not  I  don't  know ;  but  they 
are  in  the  house — supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  in  the  house?  You  knew  that  evening  there 
was  some  trouble,  did  you  not,  when  the  patrols  were  sent  out  to 
bring  the  soldiers  in? — A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  heard  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  heard  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Never  had  heard  of  any  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens of  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  sergeant  of  vour  company  gave  you  no  notice  of  the  reason 
why  the  patrols  were  being  sent  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  any 
order  at  the  company,  because  I  was  not  there  at  the  company  only  at 
meal  hours.  He  never  said  anything  to  me,  at  least.  That  is  all  I 
heard  of  it — ^that  is,  the  officer  of  tne  day  came  over  and  told  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  send  out  two  patrols  at  8  o'clock  and  have 
the  men  all  come  in,  because  their  passes  just  extended  to  8  o'dock. 
and  no  further.    They  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  but  I 

fiess  they  were  all  like  me.  I  never  knew  what  was  the  matter  until 
heard  this  commotion  that  night;  that  is  all. 

Q.  After  this  did  you  hear  this  shooting  at  Brownsville  talked  of 
there  very  much  among  the  soldiers? — A.  After  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  we  were  not  allowed  out  in  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  of  it  among  yourselves? — A.  Why,  yes;  just  the 
same  as  everybody  else.  We  wanted  to  know  who  did  it  and  all  like 
that. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  diarg^ed. 

Q.  That  some  of  the  ammunition  had  been  found,  for  Springfield 
rifles,  down  in  the  town? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  ammu- 
nition found. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged — it  was  so  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  it 
that  some  shells  had  been  found,  but  then  there  was  some  one  else 
said  they  were  not  cartridges  that  we  had  been  shooting  then  at  the 
time  in  that  rifle,  so  they  did  not  know  whether 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  some  soldier  or  other, 
I  don't  know  who.    I  just  happened  to  hear  him  talking. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  next  day,  I  heard  them  say 
that  they  had  found  some  empty  shells. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  soldiers  said  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  shells 
you  were  using  then? — A.  One  of  the  teamster  soldiers  said  that  it 
was  not  the  same  kind  of  a  cartridge  that  they  were  shooting,  that 
they  had  found  down  there,  that  we  usually  shot  in  our  guns. 

Q.  What  teamster  soldier  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  did  he  say  that  was  found? — ^A.  He  said  it  was  the 
old  Krag-Jorgensen  shells  that  they  had  found,  that  had  been  all 
rusted,  and  so  he  said  they  could  not  do  anything  about  that;  he  said 
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they  could  not  prove  anything  about  it,  because  that  was  not  the 
same  ammunition  that  they  were  using  here  now. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  tell  that  they  coi3d  not  prove  anything?  How 
did  that  come? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discussing  whether  they  could  prove  it  on  the  soldiers 
or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  and  I  was  going 
around  working,  so  I  heard  them  talking  at  the  corral. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  the  teamster  was  talking  to  the  soldiers,  was 
he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  among  the  teamsters  themselves.  There  was 
a  Mexican,  the  corral  master,  he  told  a  fellow ;  he  said,  "  I  see  where 
thev  found  some  shells  this  morning  in  the  town,"  and  another 
fellow  said,  *'  Yes,  but  it  ain't  the  same  kind ;  it  isn't  the  same  kind 
of  ammunition  that  they  use  in  these  guns."  He  said,  "  They  be- 
longed to  the  Krag-Jorgensen." 

Q.  Did  you  tell  that  to  the  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Younever  told  it  to  your  comrades? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  just  merely 
heard  it.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  whether  they  knew  anything 
about  it  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  never  mentioned  it  to  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  firingthat  you  heard  seemed  to  be  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
barracks? — A.  xes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  firing  in  any  other  direction? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  hear  firing  in  any  other  place. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  some  firing  up  beyond  the  hospital,  up  toward 
the  county  road?  You  know  wnere  that  county  road  is? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  know  that  road. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  up  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  firing  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Reid  and  Newton  told  you  they  had  been 
abused  out  in  town?  Was  that  before  or  after  the  shooting? — A.  I 
guess  it  was  before;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  either.  That 
was  before  the  shooting,  I  think. 

Q.  Both  talking  to  you  together  or  separately? — ^A.  They  never 
had  anv  talk  with  me.    I  just  heard  the  talking. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  talking? — ^A.  I  was  sitting  congregated  in 
a  company. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Give  an  estimate.  Was  there  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen? — A. 
You  mean  that  were  talking  at  the  same  time  ? 

Q.  You  said  they  were  talking  to  a  crowd — ^how  many? — ^A.  Oh, 
well,  I  don't  know  the  crowd  exactly. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  their  names.  I  want  to  get  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number. — ^A.  Probably  eight  or  nine;  something  like  that. 

Q.  ^Bight  or  nine? — A.  Y^  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  in  the  quarters  on  the  porch. 

Q.  In  C  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  pretty  indignant  over  it? — ^A.  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  happened  to  be  coming  in  that  night  and  heard  them 
talking. 

Q.  What  night  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  night. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  that;  I 
dont  know* 
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Q.  One  day,  two  days,  or  three  days? — ^A.  Oh,  probably  it  might 
have  been ;  it  looked  as  though  it  was  a  week  before  the  [footing,  a 
week  or  eight  days,  something  of  that  kind,  when  this  man  Newton 
got  hit,  because  that  night  just  as  I  came  in  I  saw  him  standing  on 
the  porch  with  his  head  bandaged,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  everybody  was  asking  nim  the  same  thing.  He  saidj  "  Why, 
a  lellow  knocked  me  in  the  head  in  town,"  and  we  asked  Imn  if  he 
went  and  reported  it  to  Captain  Macklin,  and  he  said,  "  Yes; "  that 
was  all. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  threats  against  the  people  of  the  town? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir.  I  didn't  even  know  the  man's  name  that  struck 
him. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  that  was  Newton  who  was  talking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  threats  against  the  people  of  the  town,  or  did 
any  of  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  crowd  congregated  around  hmi,  was  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  thejr  were  all  talking. 

Q.  When  was  it  this  other  man,  Heed,  said  anything? — ^A.  I  dont 
know  anything  about  that.  I  never  heard  anything  at  all  about  tiiat 
until  we  got  up  to  Fort  Reno,  and  then  I  heard  it  said. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  affidavit — 

Did  any  man  ever  tell  you  he  had  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

A.  I  told  him  that  after  I  got  up  there.    He  asked  me  if  I  knew  of 
anybody  that  ever  got  in  any  trouble  down  there,  and  I  hold  him  yes. 
Q.   1  our  answer  was — 

A  couple  of  the  men  that  is  in  the  guardhouse  now. 

Where  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  at  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  shooting  that  Newton  was  telling  you  about 
his  troubles  or  after  the  shooting? — A.  Before  the  shooting. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  that  Eeed  told  you? — ^A.  He  never  told  me. 
I  just  heard  the  men  as  they  were  talking  in  the  quarters  a  little  be- 
fore this  colonel  got  there  about  how  many  fellows  got  hurt  around 
there,  or  something  of  the  kind,  so  then  they  mentioned  Eeed  getting 
pushed  off  in  the  river,  and  I  said,  "Why,  did  he  get  hurt,  too?" 
and  they  said,  "  Yes."  So,  then,  they  was  the  only  two  men  tiiat  I 
knew  anything  about,  as  I  never  had  been  inquisitive  in  other  people's 
business.  Then  when  I  went  to  the  colonel  this  morning  he  asked 
me  about  if  I  had  heard  this  thing,  and  I  told  him  yes.  That  was 
the  only  two  men  I  knew  anything  about. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  were  reading  a  novel  that  night,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lying  with  your  face  to  the  wall! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  lights  did  they  have  in  that  room  that  night? — 
A.  Why.  an  oil  lamp  usually  bums  in  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  A  nanging  lamp  or  on  a  table? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  hanging  lamp. 
One  was  hanging  and  one  was  on  the  table — that  is,  if  I  can  remem- 
ber it.  I  am  sure  there  was  on  the  table,  and  I  think  there  was  one 
hanging,  but  I  can't  remember  exactly  if  it  was  lit  or  not,  but  there 
was  one. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  read  after  retiring? — ^A.  Why, 
yes;  usually  the  guards  that  come  in. 
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Q.  That  was  a  usual  practice  of  yours,  then,  to  read? — ^A.  The 
guard  usually  may  read  when  they  don't  go  to  sleep  right  away; 
read  till  they  fall  to  sleep  sometimes. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  stating  what  was  the  name  of  that 
novel? — ^A.  Why,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  just  happened  to  pick  it  up. 
There  was  all  kinds  of  books  in  the  ^ardhouse  at  all  times.  I  just 
happened  to  pick  it  up  and  got  to  reading;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  can't  remember  the  story  at  afl?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  name  of  the  book? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  remember  any- 
thing. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  the  book,  though? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
interested  in  anything  I  am  reading.    I  don't  pay  much  attention. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  of  the  shots  fired  that  night,  had  you,  until 
the  sergeant  called  your  attention? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  i  heard  the  shots. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shots  while  you  were  reading? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard,  naturally.  If  you  was  lying  down  on  a  stm  night  you  would 
hear  anything  of  the  sam0  kind. 

Q.  When  you  heard  these  shots  down  there  did  they  excite  you  any 
or  did  you  keep  on  reading? — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  as  I  neard  the  shots, 
why,  I  stopped  and  listened,  and  I  had  the  book  like  that  and  my 
face  tumea  that  way  [illustrating],  and  just  about  the  time  I  was 
listening,  why  my  mmd  and  my  eyes  was  off  the  book,  and  I  was  just 
listening  like  that,  and  when  the  second  shot  was  fired  he  came  and 
touched  me  like  that,  and  he  said,  "  Go  wake  the  officer  of  the  day 
right  away,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  the  guardhouse." 

Q.  Your  attention  was  taken  from  the  book  when  you  heard  the 
shot? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  But  you  said  nothing  to  the  officer  of  the  day  about  it,  or  the 
officer  in  char^  of  the  guardhouse  that  night,  aid  you ;  did  not 
mention  it  to  hmi? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  laid  down,  holding  your  book  up  in  your  hand,  and 
then  the  officer  came  in  and  shook  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not 
very  far  from  me.  He  was  over  there  in  a  chair,  I  think,  or  some 
place.    He  was  right  on  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  When  he  shook  you,  did  you  tell  him  you  had  heard  the  fir- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  anything  to  hmi.  I  was  just  waiting 
for  the  order.  He  seen  where  I  was  the  first  man  awake,  and  he  just 
came  and  touched  me  and  told  me  to  go  and  get  the  officer  of  the  day ; 
go  wake  him  up  and  tell  him  to  come  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  heard  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  I 
was  about  midway  of  the  parade  ground,  going  to  Captain  Macklin's 
house. 

Q.  Where  did  the  call  sound  from? — ^A.  From  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  call  to  arms  from  the  barracks? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Then  you  walked  from  the  guardhouse  across  the  parade  ground 
to  the  officers'  barracks,  where  Captain  Macklin  was  staying? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  during  the  time  you  were  walking 
from  the  guardhouse  to  Captain  Machlm's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  shooting  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  outside  or  inside  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  can't  tell 
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you  exactly  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside,  because  it  was  dark;  but 
it  seemed  as  though  it  was  outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  from  the  inside  of  the  barracks? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  You  can't  very  well  tell  anything  like  that  on  a 
dark  night,  and  then  I  was  about  250  yards  away  from  where  the 
firing  was  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Where  was  the  firing  supposed  to  be? — A.  Supposed  to  be  out- 
side of  the  wall,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell,  walking  across  the  parade  CTOund,  whether 
there  were  any  shots  fired  near  barracks  B,  C,  or  D? — A.  No^  sir; 
you  can't  tell  that,  walking  on  the  parade  ground,  because  there  is  the 
barracks.  First  the  trees  are  in  front  of  you,  and  then  the  barracks, 
and  then  if  the  shooting  was  outside  of  the  wall  there  was  no  way  for 
me  to  see  it. 

Q.  If  it  were  inside  the  wall,  if  there  Jiad  been  any  shots  fired 
down  there  from  Company  B's  barracks  that  night,  would  you  have 
heard  them  in  going  to  or  returning  from  Captain  Macklin's  quar- 
ters?— A.  Why,  yes;  I  could  have  heard  them  coming  back. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  have  heard  them  going? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
tell.  I  was  pretty  speedy  when  I  was  going  to  the  quarters  at  the 
time,  and  then  I  was  not  paying  any  attention — only  going  to  the 
officer  of  the  day,  that  is  all — any  more  than  hearing  the  shooting  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  three  shots  within  the  barracks  walls  that 
night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know — I  can't  say  I  heard  any  in  or 
outside,  because  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  whether  they  was  on 
the  outside  or  inside. 

Q.  So  you  can't  tell,  then,  whether  the  shooting  was  from  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  barracks?  Is  that  what  you  want  us  to  under- 
stand ? — ^A.  I  say  by  the  sound  of  it,  it  sounded  as  though  it  was  on 
the  outside. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  did  not  exactly  meet 
him.  Just  as  I  was  crossing — ^just  as  I  got  there,  why,  I  went  in  be- 
hind him,  in  the  rear  of  him.    He  had  just  come  out  of  his  quarters. 

Q.  Just  as  you  got  where? — A.  Why,  just  about  midway,  about 
20  yards  from  his  quarters,  I  crossed  him  in  the  rear  of  him,  as  I  was 
going  toward  Captain  Macklin's,  and  he  was  coining  down  the  parade 
ground. 

Q.  Were  you  going  to  or  returning  from  Captain  Macklin's  quar- 
ters?— A.  I  was  going  to  Captain  Macklin's  then. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  Captain  Macklin's  quarters  when  you  met 
Major  Penrose? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  call  to  arms  been  sounded  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was 
hollering  to  them  to  sound  the  call  to  arms,  and  just  about  his  second 
holler  they  started  to  sound  it. 

Q.  Just  about  the  time  he  called  the  second  time  the  call  to  arms 
was  sounded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  call  to  arms  was  sounded  from  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  any  of  the  men  of  your  battalion  or  any  men 
of  your  company  were  charged  with  having  been  out  in  town  tiiat 
night,  engaged  in  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  talk  among  the  men  that  any  of  your 
company,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  battalion,  were  out  in  town 
that  niffht? — ^A.  Heard  of  them  being  out  in  town? 

Q.  That  night,  engaged  in  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
never  heard  anything  of  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  talk  among  the  men  that  any  member  of 
the  battalion  was  in  town  that  night  engaged  in  that  shooting? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  have  never  heard  anythmg  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  that  certain  members  of  Company  C  were  sus- 
pected of  being  in  that  shooting  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  members  did  you  hear  of  as  being  suspected 
as  being  engaged  in  that  shooting? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  heard,  they 
said  Corpora  Miller  was  out  in  town  that  night. 

Q.  En^ged  in  that  shooting? — ^A.  I  donx  know  whether  he  was 
engaged  m  it  or  not,  but  they  say  he  was  in  town. 

Q.  Who  else  of  your  company  did  you  hear  were  out  in  town 
that  night  engaged  in  the  shooting? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  anyone  else 
to  my  knowing,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  of  anybody. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that  Corporal  Miller  was  out  in  town 
that  night? — ^A.  Oh,  I  heard  them  talkmg  the  next  morning — ^that  is, 
they  wanted  to  know  who  was  in  town  last  night,  and  if  everybody 
was  brought  in,  and  some  one  said  there  was  a  sergeant  or  somebody 
over  in  Matamoros,  and  then  some  one  else  said :  "  Why^  no,  it  was 
Corporal  Miller  was  in  town  last  night,  and  he  came  in  over  the 
wall  or  some  other  place."  I  don't  mow  how  he  got  in,  but  they 
said  he  was  in  town. 

Q.  They  said  he  was  in  town  and  came  into  the  barracks  over 
the  wall? — A.  He  was  on  pass,  and  the  patrol  did  not  see  him,  or 
he  was  out  of  their  reach  when  they  were  around,  and  so  therefore 
I  heard  he  was  left  in  town  and  never  knew  anything  until  this 
shooting  occurred,  and  then  he  was  trying  to  get  in  the  barracks; 
they  said  he  got  in  there  some  way  or  other;  I  don't  know  how  he 
got  in. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  make  that  statement? — A.  Oh,  I  heard 
several  fellows  j  I  don't  know  their  names,  but  I  heard  several  men 
say  he  was  out  m  town  that  night. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear  of  the  battalion  was  in  town  that 
night? — ^A.  No  one  that  I  can  remember  of. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  guns  being  dirty  or  foul  the 
next  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Speak  up  so  I  can  hear  you. — A.  Only  the  guard  that  gave  the 
report. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  did  the  guard  report? — A.  He  said  he  fired  his  piece 
twice.    That  is  the  omy  man  I  knew  that  his  gun  was  found  dirty. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  among  vour  companions  there  of  any  other  man 
whose  ^n  was  dirty  or  foul  or  had  been  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  during  the  inspection  that  any  of  the  guns  were 
found  foul? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  on  that  morning  when  they  had  the  in- 
spection at  the  guardhouse  by  Captain  Macklin  he  used  no  rod  nor 
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any  rags  to  clean  out  the  guns,  but  just  inspected  them  in  the  usual 
way? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  He  did  not  clean  mine.  I  did  not  see 
him  push  anything  in  mine;  but  then,  as  a  general  rule,  they  always 
inspected  the  guns,  and  they  can  look  in  the  barrel  and  tell  whether 
they  have  been  shot  or  not  without  pushing  anything  in  them.  They 
can  see.  If  there  is  a  speck  of  dirt  in  there,  why,  then,  they  naturally 
know  that  it  has  b^n  airty  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  presented  your  gun  to  him  and  he  inspected  it  by  looking 
through  the  barrel? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  found  it  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  no  further  inspection  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  he  did  to  the  rest  of  the  guard,  as  far  as 
you  could  see? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  did  anything  more  to  them  afterwards  or  not,  but  I  know 
what  he  done  to  mine  and  some  others. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all.  This  witness  is  not  to  leave 
town.    He  is  to  remain  here  until  to-morrow. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  March  12, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  ul 


Committee  on  MiLrrARY  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday,  March  12, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  now  produce  the  discharges  of  the  witness, 
Alexander  Ash,  mentioned  at  page  964  of  this  record,  in  his  testimony 
given  on  yesterday,  and  ask  that  they  be  incorporated  in  the  record 
in  full. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as 
follows : 

ABMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye  that  Alexander  Ash,  a  private  of  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  was  enlisted  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1903,  to 
serve  three  years,  is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

The  said  Alexander  Ash  was  born  in  Marshall,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
when  enlisted  was  24^  years  of  age,  5  feet  9i  inches  high,  dark-brown  com- 
plexion, brown  No.  1  eyes,  black  hair,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  this  23  day  of  August,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1906. 

C.  W.  Penrose, 
Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Oommanding. 

Character. — No  objection  to  his  reenlistment  is  known  to  exist    Very  good. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D. 
(On  back:) 

Military  record. — CJontinuous  service  at  date  of  discharge,  three  years. 
Previous  service :  None. 
Noncommissioned  officer :  Never. 

Marksmanship :  1904,  second  class ;  1905,  first  class ;  1906,  first  oAasK 
Battles,  engagements,  skirmishes,  expeditions :  None. 
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Wounds  recelTcd  in  serrioe :  Nooe: 
PbyslcaJ  condition  when  disdiarged :  Good. 
Married  or  single :  Sin^e. 

Remarks :  Serrice  lionest  and  faitlifoL  Entitled  to  trsT^in^  allowance.  N6 
aHotment;  no  di^i06it&    Has  lieen  Issned  part  of  new  oniform. 

Samukl  p.  Ltox, 
Cmptmim,  Twemip-fifth  /«f oafry,  Commtmndmg  Compomp  D. 

ASlfT  OF  THX    UHITLD  SXATEB. 

To  wfacMn  it  may  eoncem : 

Know  ye  tliat  Alexander  Ash,  a  private  of  Troop  G.  of  Uie  Nintli  Regiment 
of  CaTalry,  wlio  was  enlisted  tlie  24tli  day  of  Angost,  1906,  to  serre  three  years, 
is  tiereby  discharged  witlioat  honor  from  tbe  Army  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
sequence of  paragraph  1,  Special  Ordos,  Mo.  206,  War  D^iartment,  Novemhv  9, 
1906. 

Said  Alexander  Ash  was  horn  in  Marshall,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  when 
enlisted  was  24  years  of  age,  by  occupation  a  soldier,  had  brown  No.  1  eyes, 
black  hair,  dark  complexion,  and  was  5  feet  9i  tn<dies  in  height. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  this  lath  day  of  November,  1906L 

E.   S.   GODFRKT, 

Colonei  Ninth  Cavalry^  Commanding  Regiment, 
TESTmOHT  OF  CAPT.  DAHA  WHXIS  KLLBUBS,  V.  &  ABXY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairmaiL) 
By  Senator  Fosaker: 

Q.  Please  ^ve  usyour  name  in  full,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the 
record? — ^A.  Dana  Willis  Ealbum. 

Q.  What  command  do  yon  belong  to! — ^A.  I  am  captain  and  quar- 
termaster of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry;  quartermaster  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service — in  the  Army,  I  mean  ! — 
A.  For  eighteen  years,  including  West  Point  service, 

Q.  Including  West  Point  In  what  class  were  vou  graduated  from 
West  Point?— A.  The  class  of  18W. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  in  the 
year  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  battalion  of  that  regiment  that  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Brown,  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  LAst  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  battalion  go  to  Fort  Brown?— A-  About  the  4th 
of  September,  1903. 

Q.  What  companies  composed  that  battalion? — ^A.  Companies  I, 
E,  L,  and  M. 

Q.  Was  Company  I  there  all  the  while? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  a  part  of  the  time? — A.  At  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex. 

Q,  How  far  is  that  away  from  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  About  85  miles. 

Q.  Did  it  go  with  you  to  Fort  Brown  in  the  first  place — A.  It 
went  down  in  the  first  place ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  remain  there  ? — A.  About  two  or  three  months ; 
I  have  forgotten  exactly  how  long. 

Q.  And  it  was  then  sent  to  Fort  Ringgold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  or  not  return  to  Fort  Brown  and  joint  the  battalion  be- 
fore the  battalion  came  away  from  there? — A.  It  returncMl  to  Fort 
Brown  the  first  part  of  May,  1906. 

&  Doe.  402,  eo-l,  pt  5 6 
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Q.  So  that  from  May  until  the  time  that  the  battalion  left,  the  four 
companies  were  all  there,  were  they! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  battalion  leave  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  left 
in  June,  myself.    I  thmk  they  left  the  28th  of  June. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  5th  of  July!  There  is  no  importance  attached 
to  that. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  was.  They  got  up  to  San  Antonio 
just  after  the  4th  of  July,  as  I  remember  now. 

Q.  From  the  records  of  the  War  Department  it  appears  that  it 
was  the  5th  of  July.  I  would  not  interrupt  you  to  correct  that 
so  far  as  the  difference  of  a  few  days  is  concerned.  You  left  before 
the  battalion  left? — ^A.  I  left  on  the  1st  of  June  for  San  Antonio. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  at  that  time? — ^A.  To  accept  a  position  on 
the  colonel's  staff  as  regimental  quartermaster. 

Q.  The  staff  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colonel  of  the  regmient? — A.  Col.  George  Leroy 
Brown. 

Q.  And  you  have  held  that  position  ever  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Brown,  however,  during  the  year  1906  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  this  time  when  you  left  on  the  1st  of  June? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Fort  Brown  with  your  battalion  when  the  order 
was  promulgated,  or  announcements  made  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 
that  your  battalion  was  to  leave,  and  that  you  would  be  succeeded 
by  this  battalion  that  did  succeed  you,  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  at  the  time  the  order  was  received, 
and  was  commanding  the  post  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  then  in  command  of  the  three  companies  and  the 
post? — ^A.  Four  companies.    I  Company  was  there. 

Q.  Were  all  four  companies  there  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  there,  then,  about  two  years,  at  that  time? — A. 
About  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  About  two  years  and  a  half.  Had  you  or  not  become  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  in  that  period^ — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  moved  about  among  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville,  after  this  order  was  promulgated,  enough  to  hear  ex- 
pressions from  them  as  to  their  feeling  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  colored  troops. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  quite  a  good  deal,  and 
met  the  people,  and  think  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  idea  and  the 
feeling  of  the  people  were  relative  to  this  order. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  the  feeling  was. — ^A.  The  better  class  of 
people  in  town  simply  expressed  their  disapproval ;  they  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  colored  troops  coming  down  there.  Some  of  the 
others — I  mean  by  the  others  the  ordinary  men  you  would  see  hang- 
ing around  drug  stores  and  saloons,  and  along  the  streets — were  more 
open  in  their  remarks,  and  expressed  their  disapproval. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  remarks,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A. 
That  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  had  the  colored  troops  run  out 
of  town,  and  the  white  troops  back  again. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  instances  in  which  you  heard  remarks  of 
that  nature? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  afternoon,  I  think  it  was 
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about,  some  time  after  the  18th  of  May,  Mr.  TiUman's  store  is  just 
opposite  Crixell's,  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  His  saloon? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  store  just  opposite  Crixell's. 
I  was  in  there  one  afternoon  about  half  past  5,  and  three  or  four  other 
men  were  in  there,  and  Mr.  Tillman  made  a  remark ;  he  said :  ''  We 
wHl  run  the  negro  troops  out  of  town  in  tiiree  weeks,  and  have  the 
white  troops  back ;''  and  the  other  men  in  there  at  the  time — ^I  do  not 
remember  now  who  they  were — coincided,  and  agreed  with  this 
remark. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  already  before  this  conmiittee  about  a 
saloon  called  the  "  Tillman  saloon."  You  speak  of  Tillman's  store. 
Was  that  the  same  Tillman,  or  a  different  Tillman? — ^A.  The  same 
Tillman.  He  afterwards  changed  it  into  a  saloon,  after  I  left;  so  I 
heard. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store  was  it  while  you  were  there  ?-^A.  A  fruit 
store  and  grocery,  and  a  kind  of  nondescript  place. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — ^A.  About  the  middle  of  the  block,  beyond  the 
Miller  Hotel,  on  Elizabeth  street,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  would  go 
down  from  the  post. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  on  your  left,  with  the  streets,  but*  only  a  few 
houses  located  on  it.  It  does  not  show  where  this  point  is  that  you 
refer  to.  I  will  pass  that.  If  we  want  to  get  it  more  particularly, 
we  can  do  it  later.  You  heard  that  remark  by  Mr.  Tillman? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  other  remarks,  if  any,  that  you  can  recall,  did  you  hear? — 
A.  There  were  others.  I  could  not  say  exactly  who  made  them,  but 
I  heard  from  time  to  time  that  they  were  going  to  get  up  a  posse 
and  meet  the  colored  troops  at  the  train  and  not  allow  them  to  get  off. 
Another  thing  I  heard  was  that  they  were  going  to  get  up  a  sub- 
scription to  send  a  delegation  on  to  Washington  to  protest  against  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  this  general  talk  that  you  heard  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  different  places,  was  in  a  general  way  hostile  to  the 
negro  troops,  or  otherwise. — A.  Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  better  class  of  the  population  made  remarks 
only  of  general  protest,  but  the  other  classes  were  making  remarks  of 
the  character  that  you  have  described.  Tell  me  how  large  a  popula- 
tion this  city  of  Brownsville  has,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate. — A. 
Oh,  probably  about  6,000  would  cover  it.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  population  as  to  nationality? — 
A.  It  is  mostly  Mexican. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Mexican  part  of  that  population  ? — 
A.  They  are  of  a  pretty  low  grade  of  intelligence,  and  I  would  not 
think  they  were  very  good  citizens,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  who  the  police  are  of  that  city. — A.  When 
we  first  went  down  there — ^I  am  speaking  of  January,  1904 — there 
was  a  police  force  of  ten,  and  there  was  only  one  man  on  that  police 
force  who  could  read,  speak,  and  understand  English. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — ^A.  The  other  nine  were  Mexicans. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue,  if  you  know  ?— A.  I  could  not  say. 
I  think  up  to  the  time  when  Mayor  Combe  went  in.  But  I  would  not 
state  that  positively. 

Q.  When  did  Mayor  CJombe  take  office,  if  you  can  tell  us? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  in  1905. 

Q.  Did  he  inaugurate  reforms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  decided  reforms. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  some  of  the  reforms  were  that  he  inaugurated. — 
A.  He  changed  the  police  force  and  uniformed  them ;  had  them  wear 
a  badge,  so  you  coula  tell  a  policeman. 

Q.  WTiat  kind  of  a  uniform  did  they  wear? — A.  It  was  a  blue  uni- 
form— a  double-breasted  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  badge  and  a 
blue  hat  (a  soft  hat,  a  felt  hat)  with  a  hat  cord  around  it,  and  I  think 
there  was  some  insignia  on  the  front  of  the  hat;  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  was.    They  wore  a  badge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  the  summer  of  1906  that  uniform  was 
changed  to  a  khaki  uniform,  if  you  know.— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  left  the  1st  of  June? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  changed  the  personnel  of  this  police 
force  so  as  to  discharge  the  Mexicans  and  put  on  Americans? — A.  I 
know  that  some  Americans  were  put  on.  I  do  not  know  if  all  the 
Mexicans  were  discharged. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  if  you  know,  what  the  habits  of  the  people  were  as 
to  the  wearing  of  mrearms  in  Brownsville  and  in  that  vicinity. — 
A.  Up  to  the  time  that  Mayor  Combe  went  in  it  was  a  very  conmion 
thing  to  see  a  man  with  one  or  two  pistols  strapped  on  him  and  even 
men  carrying  rifles  around  the  streets.  It  was  not  any  uncommon 
thing  in  just  an  ordinary  walk  down  a  block  or  two  to  see  six  or  seven 
revolvers  strapped  onto  men. 

Q.  Wearing  them  generally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  custom  prevailed  generally  through 
that  vicinity. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  while  you  were  there  there  was  any 
shooting  at  any  time,  any  other  time,  in  Brownsville  or  in  the  vicinity 
that  came  to  your  knowledge. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average  two  or 
three  nights  every  week  a  number  of  shots  would  be  fired  out  on  that 
road  running  past  the  post  there,  out  toward  Adams  street,  and  we 
never  paid  much  attention  to  it,  it  was  so  common,  unless  the  shots 
were  so  plain  that  we  thought  thej[  were  on  tlie  post 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shooting  scrapes  in  which  any  of  your 
men  were  hurt,  or  any  other  troubles  of  any  kind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  of  those. — ^A.  There  was  one  man  by  the  name  of  John 
N.  Bryan,  of  Company  M,  who  was  shot  in  the  leg  or  in  the  hip, 
either  in  the  latter  part  of  1905  or  the  first  part  of  1906.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  by  the  civil  authorities  and  acquitted.  Another 
man  of  my  company  was  beaten  up  quite  severely  by  tiie  policemen, 
and  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

Q.  What  is  his  name,  ii  you  recollect? — ^A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Neff. 

Q.  Neff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  no  lon^r  in  the  service, 

Q.  Is  Bryan  still  in  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he? — ^A.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  In  what  company? — A.  Company  M. 

Q.  He  is  at  Fort  oam  Houston.  All  right.  You  do  not  know 
where  Neff  lives?  He  has  been  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
I  heard  from  some  man  in  the  company  that  he  is  over  in  Constanti- 
nople.   He  went  on  some  trading  schooner. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  two  instances,  Bryan  and  Neff.  Can  you  tell 
us  of  any  others? — A.  There  were  a  great  many  instances  reported 
to  me  by  the  first  sergeant — ^I  was  commanding  Company  K  at  that 
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tiine — of  rows  between  the  police  force  and  the  soldiers.  I  am  speak- 
ing^ about  our  soldiers,  tilie  white  soldiers,  now. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  really  got  to  such  a  state  there  that  Major  Cooke, 
who  was  conunanding  the  post  at  that  time — ^this  was  in  1904r-5 — 
sent  me  down  to  see  me  mayor  relative  to  the  way  the  American  sol- 
diers were  being  treated,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  I  think,  was  mayor  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Mr.  BarUett 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  succe^ed  Judge  Carson  at  that  time. 

Q.  He  was  afterwards  created  into  a  judge,!  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Carson  had  died  in  office  and  Bartlett  had  been  elected  mayor  to  fill 
out  his  term.  I  went  down  to  see  Mayor  Bartlett.  On  one  instance 
I  sent  in  from  the  target  range  a  corporal,  a  man  who  was  sick,  in 
order  to  get  some  medicine.  It  was  about  9  miles  to  the  target  ran^e, 
and  I  had  a  revolver  and  I  gave  tiie  man  the  revolver  to  ride  in 
after  the  medicine.  It  was  (&rk  and  it  was  rather  a  lonely  road. 
The  noan  did  not  turn  up  the  next  morning  and  I  came  in  to  see 
about  it,  and  I  found  out  that  the  police  force  had  locked  the  man 
up — the  man  and  the  mule  and  everything — ^in  the  jail  there;  locked 
him  up.' 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Another  instance  happened  ri^t  near  my  own  com- 
pany.   I  had  this  barracks  that  is  marked  "  D  ^  here. 

Q.  That  is  barracks  D,  between  the  river  and  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  This  happened  right  at  the  gate  there.  One  or  my  men  went 
out  of  the  gate,  and  a  Mexican  stepped  up  and  said,  "  Do  you  want 
to  fight?  "  He  said,  "No,"  and  the  Mexican  made  a  pass  at  him 
and  missed  him,  and  the  man  knocked  him  down,  then,  and  the  Mexi- 
can said,  ^  C<Hne  on  to  the  jail  with  me."  He  took  him  down  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  jailer,  who  accepted  him,  and  we  afterwards 
found  out  that  this  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  police  force 
whatever. 

Q.  He  held  himself  out  as  an  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  of  that  your  soldier  went  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  colored  soldier? — A.  These  are  all  white 
soldiers  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

By  Senator  Forakee  : 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  instance  ? — A.  Yes.  sir.    Two  sol- 
diers belonging,  I  think,  to  M  and  L  Companies — I  will  not  say  [posi- 
tively whi<i — ^went  down  to  a  hotel,  and  a  man  left  his  watch  some- 
where where  these  soldiers  had  been  and  claimed  that  he  had  Ic^  it, 
and  he  complained  to  the  chief  of  police — Lawrence  J.  Bates.  I  think, 
his  nanoe  was.     They  traced  these  two  soldiers  and  found  they  had 
gone  across  the  river,  and  when  they  came  back  they  were  met  at 
the  custom-house,  and  the  jxjlice  officer^  that  met  them  said :  ^  I  want 
to  search  you :  hold  your  hands  up.*^    They  held  their  hands  up  over 
their  heads,  and  ihey  searched  one  of  them  and  could  not  find  the 
watdi  at  all.  and  the  other  man  took  out  some  pesos  that  he  had  in 
his  pocket  and  ootinted  them  that  way  into  his  hand.  one.  two  three, 
four,  five  pesos,  and  clinched  them  in  his  hand,  and  held  his  hand 
up  over  his  head  in  that  way  [indicating],  and  they  searched  him, 
and  tbcD  they  said,  "  What  have  you  in  your  hand  I"    He  said.  "  I 
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showed  you  what  I  had  in  my  hand."  He  said,  "  Open  your  hand." 
He  said,  "  I  will  not,"  and  then  tiey  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a 
pistol  and  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  a  conmion  way  of  treating  people — 
soldiers-jyin  Brownsville,  by  the  police  hitting  them  over  the  head 
with  a  pistol  and  knocking  them  down. — ^A.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
handy  with  them. 

Q.  State  whether  oi:  not  you  can  recall  any  other  instances. — A.  I 
can  recall  no  other  specific  instance  now. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  instance  where  a  man  named  Cyzyack,  I  believe 
the  name  was,  who  belonged  to  CJompany  M,  was  beaten  over  the 
head  with  a  revolver  when  they  simply  wanted  to  arrest  him. — ^A. 
Yes;  he  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rappe,  I  believe,  were  out 
together. 

Q.  Tell  us  as  much  as  you  know  about  that. — ^A.  They  did  not 
belong  to  my  company,  and  all  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  heard 
from  Captain  Roche,  the  captain  of  C!ompany  M. 

Q.  He  was  captain  of  that  company? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  heard 
the  instance;  that  they  had  had  some  row  there  and  that  both  of 
them  were  pretty  badly  beaten  up. 

Q.  It  was  very  easy  for  a  soldier  to  get  into  a  row  in  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  It  was  more  easy  than  to  stay  out  of  a  row. 

Q.  It  was  more  easy  to  get  in  than  to  stay  out.  Can  you  tell  us  of 
any  other  instances? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  now.  . 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  quite  a  number.  Do  you  think  that  you 
have  recalled  all  that  happened  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  Oh,  no, 
sir;  I  think  that  there  were  a  great  many  others  that  I  never  even 
heard  about. 

Q.  Putting  it  all  in  a  nutshell,  was  the  feeling  of  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville  one  of  friendliness  toward  the  soldiers  or  one  of  hostility 
agrainst  soldiers? — ^A.  There  was  a  certain  class  of  people  in  Browns- 
ville that  thought  a  soldier  was  legitimate  prey,  and  wherever  they 
could  catch  him  out,  thOT  would  go  for  him ;  but  I  would  hardly  say 
that  the  whole  town  of  ferownsviDe  was  hostile  to  soldiers. 

Q.  Yes.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  better  class  of  popula- 
tion, that  was  like  the  better  class  of  population  elsewhere? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  did  not  like  those  things,  and  frowned  down  on  them  as 
much  as  they  could. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  class  of  people  also,  as  I  understand  you, 
entireW  unfriendly  to  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keady  at  any  time  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  police  force,  made  up,  when  you  went  there,  of  nine 
Mex^ans  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  testify  to  mat? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  he  testified  to  that 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  (Continuing.)  And  one  American  only,  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
judging  by  what  they  did,  unfriendly  to  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  it  was  a  common  habit  with  them  in 
arresting  your  soldiers  to  hit  them  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  a 
pistol! — ^A.  They  generally  hit  them  first. 
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By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Was  that  before  CJombe  was  elected  mayor!    How  long  had  you 
been  there  before  he  was  elected  mayor ! — ^A.  About  a  year. 
Q.  He  made  reforms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  prohibited  the  carrjdng  of  firearms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  exerted  himself  to  break  up  that  practice  and  these  bad 
habits  generally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  Army,  had  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had 
been  a  major  and  doctor. 

Q.  And  was  a  very  intelligent  and  reputable  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  served  in  the  Philippines  tu>out  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  miirders  being  committed  down  there 
while  you  were  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  them ;  and  can  you  tell  us  of  an  instance  in  which 
a  murderer  was  prosecuted  successfully  and  convicted,  or  prosecuted 
at  all,  first,  I  will  ask  you? — ^A.  There  were  two  cases.  Putegnat,  I 
think  one  man's  name  was.  This  man  was  killed  at  a  little  station 
just  above  Brownsville. 

Q.  Harlingen,  was  that  it! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  any- 
bodv  being  brought  to  trial  for  the  case.  Another  man  by  the  name 
of  Lon  Hill  killed  a  Mexican  do^^  there.  That  must  have  been  in 
April^906,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  his  being  brought  to  triaL 

Q.  Was  he  arrested? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  and  circumstances?— 
A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  coroner's  inquest  held? — 
A.  I  blow  that  there  was  an  inquest  held. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest  was? — 
A.  No,  sir.    It  was  claimed  that  this  man  laid  for  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  It  was  claimed  tiiat  this  Lon  Hill  was  a  long-haired  individ- 
ual?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  hair  something  like  Absalom,  as  I  understand? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  that  shot  and  killed  a  man? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  killed  a  man.  They  do  not  call  it  murder 
down  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
coroner's  jury. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  had  this  man  that  he  killed  done,  if  you  remember  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  not  refresh  your  recollection.  Is  it  not  true 
that  Hill  heard  that  this  man  had  said  about  him,  Hill,  that  he  would 
take  his  lone  hair  and  make  a  charm  to  keep  the  rattlesnakes  away 
from  him,  alluding  to  some  habit  that  they  have  among  Indians?— 
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A.  There  was  Bome  mmor  to  that  effect.  I  did  not  pftj  mncli  atten- 
tiou  to  it. 

Senator  Ovemmav.  I  do  not  think  that  we  had  better  go  into  the 
trial  of  these  murder  c^ss^  here. 

Seamtor  Fokakeb.  I  want  to  ^ow  the  kind  of  coaimnnitT  in  which 
the^  sc^diers  were  quartered.  It  has  be^n  said  that  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  ther  would  go  out  and  sbodi  up  the  town  themselTes. 

benatcnr  Wakxes.  I  suggest  that  we  proceed. 

Bj  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  There  was  a  da^  of  people  there  who  were  lepuUble? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  this  other  daas  with  which  occurrences  of 
this  kind  were  not  infrequent  f — ^A.  Yes.  ar. 

Q.  But  vou  say  as  often  as  two  »  three  times  a  week  you  would 
hear  the  scooting  of  firearms  in  that  Tidnity  I — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  X0W5  what  is  immediately  opposite  BrownsriUe — ^what  city  ? — 
A.  Matamoros. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  over  thane! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently. 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  city  is  it ! — A.  It  is  a  citr  that  at  one  time  used 
to  be  of  a^  good  deal  of  impcMtjmce  when  the  ISio  Grande  was  open; 
but  now  it  is  just  <me  of  th^e  Mexican  cities  that  has  practically 
died  out  with  dry  decay.  There  are  some  very  wealthy  people  living 
there  still,  but  I  think  it  is  because  they  never  got  enough  energy  to 
move  anywhere  else. 

Q.  There  are  some  very  good  people  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  population,  princii>aUy  ^lexican! — ^A.  Oh,  entirely. 
Q.  Entirely  Mexican? — A.   les,  sir; 'there  are  a  few  English  and 
Americans  living  there,  but  the  preponderance  of  the  population  is 
Mexican. 

Q.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  is  a  Mexican  population? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  large  bad  element  in  that  city. — 
A.  A  great  many.  They  used  to  come  across  the  river  quite  fre- 
quently, and  a  great  many  things  were  laid  to  them,  I  do  not  know 
whether  justly  or  unjustlv:  but  I  know  that  they  used  to  ccnne  across 
in  gangs  there.  We  could  see  them  at  the  feiry.  There  is  a  little 
ferry  running  across  there. 

Q.  That  ferrv  is  where  you  see  the  word  "Levee"  on  the  map? 
You  go  out  Elizabeth Aftreet  two  squares  and  then  turn  down? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  right  across  there, 

Q.  The  ferry  is  at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street?— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
foot  of  Twelftli  street, 

Q.  Have  vou  seen  gangs  of  these  Mexican  toughs  going  across 
there? — A.  Oh,  you  would  see  them  going  back  and  forth  all  the 
time,  especially  in  the  nighttime. 

Q.  Were  they  armed,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  do  not  know.  Nearly  all 
Mexicans  carry  knives,  anyway. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  hearS  many  things  charged  to  them? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that?— A.  From  the  soldiers.  The  first 
sergeant  iis(»il  to  keen  me  posted  pretty  well  on  what  the  men  of  my 
own  company  wei^e  doing. 
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Q.  You  have  never  been  connected  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
in  any  way,  have  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  that  regiment  of  any  kind? — ^A.  Not 
the  slightest. 

Q.  You  are  here  simply  because  you  were  subpoenaed?-— A.  That  is 
all,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  at  this  point  an 
affidavit  that  the  witness  made,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sub- 
poenaed here.  I  suppose  that  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  your  being  subpoenaed.  This  is  in  Senate 
Document  155,  and  I  will  find  the  page  in  a  few  minutes.  While 
I  am  finding  that  I  will  ask  you  about  something  else.  What  kind 
of  an  arm,  what  kind  of  a  ffun,  I  mean,  was  your  battalion  supplied 
or  equipped  with  at  Fort  Brown? 

A.  Tney  were  equipped  with  two  kinds,  first,  the  Krag- Jorgensem 
or  a  modification  of  it,  up  to  and  including  April,  I  thiii,  1906,  ana 
then  they  got  the  new  Springfield, 

Q.  April,  1906?— A.  Yes,  Sr. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  the  Krag-Jorgensen? — ^A.  We  had  had 
it  about  three  years — four  years. 

Q.  Then  you  had  the  Springfield — the  new  Springfield,  in  1903, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  present  time,  I  suppose  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  became,  I  suppose,  quite  familiar  with  the  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  length  of  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  become  familiar  with  the  Springfield — ^the  new 
rifle? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  seen  very  little  of  that  rine,  because,  as  I  say, 
I  was  not  with  the  company  on  the  target  range  in  May,  and  I  left 
the  company  duty  in  June. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  found  that  affidavit  now.  It  is  on  page 
166  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  I  will  ask  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
record  in  full. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
State  of  Texas,  Post  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority,  one  D.  W.  Kilbum,  a 
captain  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says : 

"  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  from  January  25,  1904,  to  June  2,  1906. 
On  or  about  the  20th  of  May,  1906,  orders  were  received  transferring  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  order- 
ing a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (colored)  to  take  station  at  Fort 
Brown.  Great  discontent  was  shown  by  the  citizens  upon  receipt  of  the  order. 
Upon  one  occasion  in  particular  Mr.  Tillman,  a  citizen  of  Brownsville,  and  own- 
ing a  large  grocery  store  opposite  Crlxell  Brothers,  in  a  conversation  with  me 
expressed  his  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  sending  colored  troops  to  Browns- 
ville. He  further  said,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  this  date,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  had  white  troops  back  again.  I  believe  that  several 
other  citizens  of  Brownsville  were  present  at  the  time  and  acquiesced  in  the 
above  statements. 

"  Further  deponent  saith  not 

"  D.  Vf,  KiLBURN, 

•* Captain  and  Quartermaster,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry** 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1906. 

L.    M.     PURCELL, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 

Judge' Advocate,  General  Court-Mar tiaU 
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By  the  Chairmak  : 
Q^  What  do  you  mean  by  "  this  other  one?  " — ^A.  I  mean  this  new 
Springfield.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Springfield  at  alL 
I  nave  not  used  it  myself. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  with  your  regiment  until  the  1st  of  June? — ^A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  You  got  your  rifles  about  the  1st  of  April  or  the  middle  of 
April!— tA.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not  get  the  ammunition  for  them 
until  a  good  deal  later;  so  that  they  were  just  kept  there  and  were 
not  issued  until  the  anmiunition  came. 

Q.  The  guns  came  first? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  issued  until  the  ammunition  came? — ^A.  No, 
dr. 

Q.  Then  the  old  guns ^A.  Were  taken  up. 

Q.  The  ammunition  was  taken  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  new  guns  and  the  ammunition  were  issued  at  the  same 
time! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  issued  to  each  company,  if  you  remem- 
ber!— ^A.  Sixty-five. 

Q.  Sixty-five  guns  to  each  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  anmiunition  was  issued  to  the 
men — ^I  mean  to  the  battalion — for  those  guns? — ^A.  Clip. 

Q.  But  can  you  tell  us  where  it  was  manufactured,  whether  it  was 
Union  Metallic  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  which  it  was? — A.  No,  sir.  The  fact  is 
I  did  not  examine  it  very  closely.  I  was  commanding  the  post  at 
that  time,  and  my  first  lieutenant  was  commanding  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  experience  with  these  rmes  when  you  first 
Mt  them,  as  to  the  way  they  worked? — A.  The  new  rifle,  the  Spring- 

Q.  Yes.  I  will  ask  you  with  reference  to  that,  whether  or  not  when 
these  rifles  were  first  received,  they  fired  the  cartridge  every  time? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  they  snapped  frequently? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  snapped 
▼wy  frequently,  until  the  cosmic  oil  was  gotten  out  of  them.  All 
iliose  guns  packed  and  shipped  out  by  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  remam  in  the  cases  frequently  for  a  long  time, 
•re  coated  with  cosmic  oil,  which  is  a  gummy  sort  of  substance,  and 
mitil  the  gun  is  thoroughly  cleaned  up  the  spring  does  not  work  as 
it  should;  so  that  the  soldiers  generally  have  to  clean  a  gun  thor- 
omdilyand  cut  this  grease  and  ou  out  with  kerosene  oil. 

Q.  That  took  some  little  time,  did  it? — ^A.  It  tekes  a  week  or  ten 
•days,  generally,  before  they  get  them  in  condition. 

Q.  And  until  that  was  done,  the  cartridges  would  sometimes  not 
explode;  sometimes  they  would  have  to  be  snapped  twice  and  some- 
tiines  three  times  before  they  would  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  cartridges  that  were  fired  at  that  period  might  have  two 
indentations,  or  more,  in  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  W  the  firing  pin  where  it  struck  the  head  of  the  car- 
tridge?— A.  xes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not,  when  you  got  these  guns  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  oiled,  there  was  any  trouble  with  the  guns. — ^A.  None, 
sir,  reported  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation? — ^A.  My  observation  was  that 
there  was  no  trouole. 

Q.  The  spring  was  strong  enough  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tne  firing  pin  did  its  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  snapping  of  caps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  no  double  indentation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  after  you  got  these  new  guns  there  was 
any  firing  of  them  around  about  the  fort?  I  will  speak  about  the 
target  practice  directly.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  anywhere 
in  the  vicinitj  of  the  fort  there  was  any  firing  of  them?  There  is 
the  fort  (indicating  on  map). — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any; 
no,  sir.  We  used  to  fire — we  had  a  target  range  running  down  from 
quarters  11  and  12,  running  down  beside  the  lagoon. 

Q.  That  is  right  behind  the  officers',  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  have  gallery  practice  there  and 
some  firing  of  ball  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with  reduced  charges. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  With  the  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  With  the  Springfield;  yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  you  did  not  have  later  firing  there  with  the  full 
charges? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  left,  if  it  occurred  at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if 
it  occurred. 

Q.  What  was  the  firing  there  when  you  were  at  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A. 
We  fired  the  whole  three  companies  there  up  to  600  yards  in  1905  and 
in  1904 ;  the  whole  three  companies  fired  up  to  600  yards. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  was  before  you  got  the  Springfield  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  was  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1904  and  1905  you  had  practice  there  up  to  600  yards? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  did  you  use? — ^A.  We  used  the  regu- 
lar service  charge. 

Q.  And  the  Krag-Jorgensen  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  No.  .30  caliber?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And^  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  bullet  is  concerned,  it  is  precisely 
the  same,  is  it  not,  as  the  bullet  you  use  in  the  Springfield  new  model 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No.  .30  caliber.  What  weight,  do  you  remember? — A.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  grains,  I  think. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  grains  for  the  ball  cartridge? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  lands  or  grooves  there  are  in  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifle? — A.  I  think  there  are  four. 

Q.  The  same  as  there  are  in  the  Springfield? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  finally  quit  using  ball  ammunition  with  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen  rifle  at  that  point?  I  will  take  up  the  Springfield  in  a 
minute. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  suspend  it! — ^A.  There  was  some  complaint  made 
that  the  bullets  were  going  across  the  river  into  Mexico. 

Q.  Firing  from  the  rear  of  officer's  quarters,  across  the  end  of  that 
dry  lagoon  as  indicated  on  the  map,  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
Matamorosf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  below  Matamoros. 

Q.  It  would  be  below  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Matamoros  is  up  there  opposite  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  fired  down  this  waj'  [indicating  on  map.] 

Q.  But  would  it  be  also  toward  the  lower  end— I  will  call  it — ^the 
southern  end,  of  that  reservation? — A.  Hardly;  but  there  were  one 
or  two  little  ranches  down  there,  and  when  we  heard  of  that  com- 
pdaint  we  stopped  it. 

Q.  How  far  did  those  bullets  have  to  go? — ^A.  Before  they  went 
into  Mexico? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  had  at  least  1,900  yards  to  go  before  they  would 
strike  Mexico. 

Q.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  yards ;  that  would  be  over  a  mile. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  measured  that  place  myself.  That  question 
came  up. 

Q.  You  did  measure  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  over  into  Mexico? — A.  When  that  question  came  up  I 
measured  it  down  on  our  place  and  then  estimated  the  width  of  the 
river  there. 

Q.  You  measured  from  the  place  where  you  were  firing  down  to 
the  river  and  then  estimated  the  distance  across? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  1,800  yards  down  to  the  river. 

Q.  And  then  you  estimated  the  width  of  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  reminds  me  about  that  river.  State  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  bancos,  as  they  call  them,  in  that  river. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  banco  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  it. — ^A.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  center  of  the  river 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river. 

Q.  Is  it  really  an  island  or  a  sort  of  U-shaped  piece  of  land? — ^A. 
Usually  it  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river,  but  sometimes 
it  is  an  island,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground  that  kind  of 
comes  up  like  that  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  that  sometimes  our 
boundary  line  has  been  altered  so  that  a  man  living  on  one  of  those 
bancos  would  find  himself  sometimes  in  Texas  and  at  other  times  in 
Mexico? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  great  place  for  smuggling. 


Q.  Smuggling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  Is  whaf 


lat  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  Is  there  or  not  at 
Brownsville  a  great  deal  of  smuggling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  or  not  these  bancos  utuized  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  force  of  mounted  inspectors, 
as  they  are  called,  in  the  customs  service  at  Brownsville. — A.  They 
have  a  large  river  guard.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  mounted 
or  not    I  suppose  they  probably  are. 

Q.  You  would  see  them  about  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  armed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kmd  of  arms  do  they  carry  ? — ^A.  Six-shooters. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  guns? — ^A.  Sometimes,  when  they  ride  out 
toward  Hidalgo,  up  the  river,  they  will  carry  one  of  these  cut-off 
carbines. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  tree  was  it! — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  Just  an 
ordinary  tree  there  at  Governors  Island. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  wood? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  became  of  the  bullet  after  it  went  through  the 
tree? — ^A.  They  never  found  it  after  that. 

Q.  Never  found  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  bullets  will  shoot  2  or  3  miles — ^that 
they  are  expected  to? — ^A.  I  would  hardly  say  2  or  3  miles.  They 
certainly  have  a  range  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  anyway. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  nearly  2  miles.  They  have  a  range,  and  thev  a^re 
supposed  to  shoot  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  at  that  distance? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  are  supposed  to  go  still  farther,  are  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  giving  the  gun 
its  maximum  elevation. 

Q.  They  do  go  2  miles,  do  they  not? — ^A,  Somewhere  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  this  record,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  examination,  what  is  said  as  to  the  power  of  penetration  of  the 
Springfield  new  model  rifle,  in  the  description  and  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  United  States  rifle,  model  of  1903,  caliber  .30,  pub- 
lished March  3,  1904,  revised  April  18,  1906.  This.  I  understand, 
is  the  latest  publication  of  this  character  on  this  subject.  It  gives 
the  penetration,  and  I  want  to  put  this  in.  It  is  published  by  the 
War  Department  and  gives  the  power  of  penetration  of  the  Spring- 
field rifle,  as  follows : 

Penetration, 


Penetration  at— 

Material. 

60  feet. 

100  yards. 

500 
yards. 

1,000 
yards. 

White-pine  butts,  made  of  l-incli  boards  placed 
1  inch  a\>art...... 

Inchet. 

55.9 

U.8 
6.7 

25.6 
.86 
Through. 
Through. 
Through. 
Through. 

26.94 

Inehet. 

Inches. 

18.9 
18.8 
10.6 
25.2 

Inches, 
9.4 

Moist  sand 

12.0 

Dry  sand 

9.9 

16.0 

Low  steel  plate, '0.484  inch  thick 

Low  steel  plate,  0.872  inch  thick 

, 

Low  steel  plate,  0.90  inch  thick 

Through. 

Hiffh  steernlate.  0.881  inch  thick 

mgh  steel  plate,  0.193  inch  thick 

Through. 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak,  acroM  the  grain 

Senator  Overman.  Does  it  give  the  distances? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  distance  is  50  feet,  but  apparently  it  is  the 
same  at  a  hundred  yards,  because  it  is  marked  with  ditto  marks.  The 
distance  is  also  given  at  500  yards,  but  I  will  simply  refer  to  the 
shorter  distances,  because  the  testimony  all  shows  that  no  shot  was 
fired  at  a  longer  distance  than  a  hundred  yards  that  struck  anjrthing. 
It  gives  the  penetration  of  moist  sand  as  11.8  inches;  dry  sand,  6!y 
inches;  loam  practically  free  from  sand,  25.6  inches;  low  steel  plate 
0.484  inch  thick,  0.35  inch ;  low  steel  plate,  0.30  inch  thick,  it  would 
go  clear  through  it;  high  steel  plate,  0.381  inch  thick,  it  would  go 
clear  through  it;  high  steel  plate,  0.193,  it  would  go  clear  through 
it.  Thoroughly  seasoned  oak,  across  the  grain,  penetration  26.94 
inches. 
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Now,  if  you  were  told  that  a  bullet  had  been  taken  out  of  some 
place  in  a  house,  and  it  was  shown  that  it  had  lodged  at  that  place 
after  it  had  passed  through  such  an  outside  wall  as  you  have  de- 
scribed— the  tJowen  house — ^through  such  an  outside  wall  and  one 
inside  wall  of  about  the  same  general  character  and  then  had  lodged 
without  showing  a  penetration  of  more  than  4  inches  at  the  outside, 
induding  ttie  walls  it  passed  through,  would  vou  or  not  think  that 
had  been  fired  out  of  a  Krag- Jorgensen  rifle,  knowing  what  you  do 
know  about  its  penetration? — A.  Ifo;  I  would  not  mink  so  unless 
there  was  sometmng  very  defective  about  the  bullet 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Suppose  there  had  been  some  upright  timbers  in  each  wall 
which  it  had  penetrated? — ^A.  Of  course  that  would  impede  it  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  even  then  those  joists,  those  stringpieces  that  are 
put  in  there,  they  are  never  over  2  by  4,  and  that  would  only  give 
it  4  inches. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  testimony  shows,  as  it  does  in  this  case  that 
I  have  in  mind,  that  it  did  not  go  through  any  pieces,  but  went  be- 
tween the  studdings,  between  the  outside  weatherboarding  and  the 
inside  ceiling,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  impede  it  except  the 
thickness  of  uie  weatherboarding  and  the  thickness  of  the  ceiling,  and 
then  the  interior  wall,  would  you  still  think,  knowing  what  you  do 
of  the  power  and  penetration  of  a  Krag- Jorgensen,  that  it  would  go 
through  much  more  than  I  have  indicated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  found  that  the  bullet  had  not  gone  through  more 
than  4  or  6  or  6,  or  even  10  inches  of  such  material,  you  would  think 
it  was  not  a  Ejrag- Jorgensen  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  as  the  Springfield  has  a  still  higher  penetration, 
you  would  think  it  was  not  fired  from  a  Springfield  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  In  this  connection,  will  you  ask  him  about  the 
Winchester  also  upon  the  same  lines. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  Winchester  is  a  different  kind  of  rifle  in  many  respects. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  Winchester? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  used  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Army  has  never  been  armed  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  only 
Winchesters  I  have  ever  seen  were  those  we  found  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  kind  of  guns  the  Spaniards  used  in 
the  Philippines?  Did  you  serve  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Mauser  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  used  by  the  Spaniards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Mauser 
and  Mannlicher  and  the  Remington. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  ^ood  many  of  those  Mausers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  caliber  of  the  Mauser  that  was  in  common 
use  there  was? — A.  About  .27, 1  think. 

Q.  To  be  accurate,  twenty-seven  hundredths  and  six-tenths  of  a 
hundred}  or  0.276,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  believe  so^  a  little  over  0.27* 
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Q-    II  VIS  7  TT~"'"-TTHSflR  * ^JL    T-HL  ST- 

Q.  -.*il  IS  -viridt*r  :r  n.c  nir  V;.  ,!r  -riilii  bi*  fired  and  wis 
i!r::Ll7  ±r^i  :ilt:  :f  zinz  3fairn!f  x-jri  x*  a-_':*r  of  ^7*! — ^A.  Yes, 
sr:  zztt^  is^i  2i:c  ;ii_7  -j  rftiai  ritdn  :«u:.  :iie  ±«hi  diie  lands  would 
i«:  X  :fi  -^:  •-■:ir  .ne  :r  nur  .u;   -a  >«»r»  ri^lic?  eocLd  he  fired  out  of 

%i.  Tijiz  2?^  "i**  "jizj2?  :f  til*  ll^i^r  wimlL-I  beixme  worn  with 
iruijr^A.  Y-!Sw  fir. 

^^.  Lisz  *:r-z^  iw-  :•:  :tir  :^t  ri^.  Y:«i  eat«  h^  little  exper- 
.*fc..i*  T-.TJi  :i»*  ^T^lZJrfJt*ii-  :i:  i  j?x«i  ya^,  *5  I  -iijiersttnd.  with  the 
Krix-  >:l:-^  -vi-cjivrr  :r  zi-.c  :h*r  Itzi.i?  :f  tb*  Krxf  do  become  worn 
:l  -frrti-^'i.  -f  :1a:  -:?  zl'i  jrrcttc  :^.rzi  :c  -z*.  bj  drtxi  these  steel-jack- 
TCe-i  'Mll-rOf  :c:  :  f  :V:r.— a1  Y^s.  sr.  W^f«:  w*  came  hack  from  the 
Piilirr."**?  :zL  I  •'•■  :!-?  r-fe?  1^»£  ir  st  -xfiiMnT  had  been  in  use 
OT«r  bi  :Jit*  Plilirri^-*?  tc  iSrc:  :irw  T«ftir5—Vwo  years  and  a  half, 
anyiTiT — ^ni  ±.-f  ^r?c  ?«^Ar.:  .■a.ll-e'i  sij  sneEitkiii  one  day  to  the  fact 
thi:  "n-f  X'.il*i  :xi^  i  rclI-K  iz.'i  ir'jc  ::  *i>wii  th-e  muzzle  of  the  rifle, 
tl^  lir.-l>  S»ir^  «^:rT.  fc — lt.  :cbfr  w.rri^w  that  they  would  not  engage 
th^  bdlr«  At  all  ani  oc  cLi:  Mk^  I  pc:  in  an  application  and  got  new 
riifc<  for  tbe  z^ec- 

Q.  You  ziai*  a  n^i'^isitir-c.  for  Dew  rides! — ^A.  Yesw  sir. 

Q.  W  2^;  hai  hijPtecKvi  :o  :iiotj«f  Imis  exoitpc  that  they  were  worn 
by  v.vc>:aiL:  nrir-ir! — A.  ThAt  w^  all:  just  the  firing. 
'  Q.  N .  vhiniT  rl?i?  * — A.  Xo,  >ir. 

Q.  How  i:fa:::y  rini^t?  had  tL^se  snns  pnohablT  been  fired  I — A.  Oh, 
prv^hably  sirvem*  hur-drvvi :  a  vXHip^e  of  hundred  times. 

Q.  Well.  now.  :<  rhen?  any  ditfcrvco?  that  you  know  of  between  the 
lauds  of  a  Kniir-Toi^r.^*: ::  d:. :  :he  lanvis  of  a  new  model  Sprin^eld, 
so  far  a<  the  i::au rial  :>  .viL-vmed ! — A.  Xo.  sir:  I  don*t  know  or  any. 

Q.  Thar  is,  they  an?  iv:a  steel! — A.  They  are  both  steel;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  w:;o:i  our  i:ew  Xo.  .3t>  caliber  steel-jacketed  bullets 
dni2r  on  the  lands  si^  as  to  z::ake  marks  on  the  bullets,  what  is  the  effect 
on  the  lauds  ? — A.  To  wear  them  down. 

Q.  So  that  therv*  would  come. a  time  when  the  guns  would  not  make 
any  mark  on  the  bullets,  on  the  steel  poketf — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  is  yo*;r  experience  ? — A.  1  es,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  how  uiauy  times  would  the  Krag — I  speak  of  that  because 
you  a IV  familiar  with  tliat — have  to  be  fired  to  wear  the  lands  so 
muoh  that  tliey  woiiKl  not  mark  the  metal  jacket? — ^A.  Well,  as  I 
said,  1  don't  know  how  long  these  gims  that  I  spoke  of  had  been  in 
that  i\>udition.  Ixvause  we  were  on  the  transport  quite  a  while*  but 
they  had  tvrtainly  Uvn  fired  from  150  to  200  times,  possibly  a  little 
less  and  possibly  a  little  more. 

Q.  Then  with  the  tiring  of  two  or  three  hundred  steel-jacketed  bul- 
lets out  of  one  of  these  gims,  your  experience  is  such  that  you  would 
juiliri*  that  ii  would  wear  down  the  lands  so  that  they  would 
not  mark  the  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  vou  were  furnished  with  a  bullet  that  had  distinct 
marks  of  the  lands,  a  rather  deep  impression — ^now,  I  want  those 
bullets  from  the  War  Department.     Have  we  got  them  heret 

Senator  Warner.  They  are  not  here. 
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By  Senator  Fosakix  : 

Q.  Then  I  will  have  to  describe  this  for  you.  If  you  were  shown 
a  bullet  that  had  marks  of  that  character  on  it,  would  you  or  would 
you  not  think  it  had  been  fired  out  of  a  gun  that  had  been  fired  three 
or  four  hundred  times? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  either  be  a  brand  new 
gun  or  else  a  gun  of  a  smaller  caliber,  that  is  aU. 

Q.  That  is,  if  one  of  our  .30  bullets,  steel  jacketed,  should  be  fired 
out  of  a  Mauser  of  only  7  millimeters  diameter,  or  0.276,  the  result 
would  be  to  mark  the  steel  jacket  with  the  mark  of  the  lands  in  that 
way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  deeper  the  marks  of  the  lands 
on  the  bullet  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  and,  consequently, 
the  less  the  penetration  of  the  bullet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  that 
retards  it. 

Q.  So  that  a  gun  of  smaller  caliber,  if  a  bullet  had  been  fired  out 
of  it^  the  lands  cutting  into  this  steel  jacket  would  retard  it  so  that 
it  might  not  go  through  55  inches  of  pine  when  it  would  reach  its 
destination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  should  find  a  bullet  that  was  seemingly  of  this  gen- 
eral character,  fired  out  of  a  gun,  with  these  distinct  marks,  the  bul- 
let having  made  a  penetration  of  only  3  or  4  or  5  inches  at  the  out- 
side, through  pine  lumber,  would  you  or  not  conclude  that  something 
of  that  kind  had  impeded  its  progress  if  you  were  told  that  it  had 
been  fired  out  of  a  high-power  gun  ? — ^A.  That  would  be  the  natural 
supposition. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Eight  here  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say.  Captain,  that  the  stfeel-jacketed  bullets  used  in  the  Springfield 
rifle  can  be  used  in  the  Krag- Jorgensen ? — A.  In  the  Springfield; 
yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  caliber.  Now,  there  might  be  a  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  chamber. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  was  asking  about  the  use  of  the  Krag 
cartridge  in  the  Mauser.  When  you  pick  up  a  bullet  that  has  been 
fired,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  bullet  that  is  found  in  the 
Krag  cartridge  and  the  bullet  that  is  found  in  the  Springfield  car- 
tridge, is  there? — ^A.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  bullets.  There  is 
in  the  shell. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  bullet. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  merelv  finding  a  bullet  sticking  in  the  wall,  that  looks 
like  a  Springfield  bullet,  and  is  like  it  in  all  general  appearances, 
including  weight,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  indicate,  standing 
b^  itselil  that  it  had  been  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  cartridge  used  in  the  Springfield  rifle  is  longer,  is 
it  not,  than  the  cartridge  used  in  the  Krag? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.    I  bilieve  it  is  a  little  bit  longer. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  Springfield.  For  that 
reason  I  did  not  intend  to  examine  you  about  that,  but  I  only  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  that. — A.   i  es,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  to  diow  the 
diflFerence  between  twenty-seven  one  hundredths  and  six-tenths  of  a 
hundred,  or  0.276  and  0.30. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  bullets  might 
have  been  fired  out  of  a  Mauser? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  show  what  they  were  fired  out  of  before 
we  get  done  with  it  I  want  to  lay  some  premises.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  micrometer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xhat  is  what  you  measure  the  caliber  of  a  gun  with,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  set  this  micrometer  so  it  will  show  two  and  six- 
tenths  hundredths  of  an  inch? 

(The  micrometer^ was  set  to  show  the  measurements  indicated  and 
exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  committee.) 

Senator  Foraker.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee  can  see,  by  looking 
at  that,  the  (JiflFerence  between  the  diameter  of  a  .30  caliber  bullet 
and  the  bullet  that  is  fired  out  of  a  Mauser.  You  can  see  how  very 
small  is  the  diflFerence. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  the  penetration  of  the 
Mauser  is.  Senator? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  do  not 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Captain,  do  you  know? — ^A.  No;  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  old  Krag.    Nearly  all  of  those  nations  keep  up  about  the  same 
penetration. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
Q.  Captain,  do  you  know  what  bullets  could  be  fired  out  of  this 
new  Springfield  rifle  other  than  the  ammunition  prepared  for  it? — 
A.  I  don't  Imow,  sir.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  new 
Springfield,  because  I  have  left  the  company  duty  and  gone  on  staflf 
duty  instead.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  new  Spring- 
field. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  bullet  was  fired  from  the 
Mauser,  it  would  have  the  same  eflFect  as  to  its  penetration  as  if  it 
was  fired  from  the  Springfield  rifle  through  these  nouses,  as  you  have 
described? — ^A.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  make  any  (uflFerence 
whether  it  was  fired  from  a  Mauser  or  a  Krag? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  should  not  think  so.  It  would  be  practically  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  think  of  at  present  to  ask 
the  Captain. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Captain,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
expert  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  Springfield  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  gone  to  a  very  considerable  length  into  the  ex- 
amination as  to  the  effect  of  a  buUet  discharged  out  of  the  Ki9Lg 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  that  in  the  Spanish- American  war  and  for  some  years 
afterward? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  And  you  are  also  familiar  with  the  Mauser? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  a  bullet  discharged  out  of  a  Mauser,  as  I  understand, 
would  have  practically  the  same  effect  as  to  penetration  as  though 
discharged  out  of  a  Krag? — ^A.  That  is  my  impression  which  I  am 
giving  you. 

Q.  oo  whatever  you  have  said  about  the  penetration  of  a  bullet  of 
a  Krag  would  apply,  as  you  understand  it,  to  the  penetration  of  a 
bullet  fired  out  or  a  Mauser  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  range? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken ^A.  I  should  like  to  say  one  thing, 

Senator,  in  reference  to  that.  Do  you  mean  a  Mauser  bullet  fired  out 
of  a  Mauser  rifle,  whether  it  would  have  the  same  penetration  as  a 
Krag  bullet  fired  out  of  a  Krag? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  some  difficulties  there  at  Brownsville 
when  you  were  stationed  there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  that  from  knowledge  or  by  hearsay? — A.  Both, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  actual  knowledge? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  of  actually 
seeing  the  men  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  know  of  Cyzyack  and  Rappe.  I  know  that 
actually,  because  I  saw  Cyzyack  when  he  was  brought  in ;  had  quite 
a  gash  cut  over  his  head. 

Q.  You  saw  him  with  a  gash  cut  over  his  head.  Did  you  see  the 
occurrence  itself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  led  up  to  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  his  conduct  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  provocation  he  had  given  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  he  had  resisted  arrest  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  several  other  instances  here.  Was  either 
of  those  within  your  own  personal  knowledge? — ^A.  You  mean  if  I 
actually  saw  the  occurrence  myself? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one? — ^A.  They  were  simply  the  result  of  an  investigation 
that  I  made  in  the  case — that  is,  in  reference  to  the  men  of  my  own 
company. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  soldier  who  was  arrested  at  the  gate  of  the 
fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  One  minute  there.  You  said  you  made  an  investigation.  Was 
that  an  ex  parte  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  one  that  I  was 
required  to  make,  referrmg  to  my  own  soldiers. 

Q.  You  only  examined  your  own  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  in  the  town  and  examine  witnesses? — ^A. 
Oh^  I  went  out  and  made  an  investigation  downtown  as  far  as  I 
coiud,  by  talking  to  the  policemen. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side? — ^A.  Not  sworn 
testimony  at  all. 

Q.  Hearsay? — A.  Entirely. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Bat  it  was  an  official  investigation? — ^A.  An  official  investiga- 
tiaQi  ordered  by  the  post  commandejt. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  man  named  Bryan  who  was  shot  in  the 
hip. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Bryan  when  he  was  shot? — ^A.  Downtown  some- 
where. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — A.  I  was  up  at  the  post. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  town  Bryan  was  in? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  down  near  the  market,  I  think. 

Q.  T\Tiat  house  was  he  in  ? — ^A.  The  White  Elephant. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  A  saloon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  he  was  doing? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  drinking? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  cause  he  had  ^ven  for  arrest? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  one  of  the  policemen  down  there.  I  know 
that  he  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  civil  courts  and  acquitted. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  provocation 
he  gave? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Foster.  Who  was  tried — ^the  officer? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  the  officer. 

Q.  You  also  spoke  of  the  man  Neff. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  of  that? — A.  Of  course  I  was  not  present  at  that  case, 
either,  but  simply  investigated  the  case  and  found  that  it  was  as 
it  was  stated. 

Q.  Where  was  NeflF? — A.  NeflF  was  a  soldier  of  my  company. 

Q.  Where  was  he?— A.  He  was  down  at  the  custom-house;  he  had 
just  come  from  across  the  river. 

Q.  At  the  custom-house? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  He  had  come  from  Matamoros? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  intoxicated  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — ^A.  I  saw  him  shortly  afterwards.  He  was 
not  a  drinking  man  at  all. 

Q.  And  he  was  assaulted  by  whom? — ^A.  By  one  of  the  policemen ; 
I  don't  know  which  one  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  facts  attending  that  either? — A.  I 
know  simply  what  was  reported  to  me  by  the  police  and  what  I 
found  out  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Q.  Did  the  police  report  to  you  the  same  as  the  officer? — A.  You 
mean  the  police  officer? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  They  reported  that  they  shot  him  for  nothing? — ^A.  I  don't 
mean  that  part.    He  was  not  shot.    He  was  struck  over  the  head. 

Q.  But  they  struck  him  over  the  head  for  nothing? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  said  they  had  nothing  to  say ;  that  he  refused  to  open  his  hand, 
and  that  is  why  they  struck  him. 

Q.  The  man  held  his  hand  up  over  his  head? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  to  all  these  cases  of  which  you  have  spoken  here  and 
given  the  details  about  them,  the  fact  is.  Captain,  is  it  not,  that 

Sou  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  either  one  of  the  instances? — A. 
Tone  of  them;  no,  sir;  except  as  I -stated  here,  those  which  I 
investigated. 
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Q.  You  were  requested  by  your  superior  officer  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  what  you  knew  about  Brownsville  and  what  you  saw 
there? — ^A.  I  was  directed. 

Q.  And  you  sat  down  and  wrote  that  out  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  signed  it  and  swore  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  intended  to  give  all  the  information  you  had  bearing  upon 
Brownsville  at  that  time,  did  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  asked  me 
simply  if  I  knew  anything  relative  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  people 
in  Brownsville  received  <£e  order  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  to 
come  to  be  stationed  there,  and  I  told  him  just  exactly  what  I 
knew. 

Q.  You  intended,  then,  to  give  aU  the  information  you  had  as  to 
the  spirit  with  which  the  people  of  Brownsville  received  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  At  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  it  and  wrote  it  out  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  tiie  information  of  the  Department? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  To-day  you  say  that  Tillman  said  that  they  would  have  the 
colored  troops  driven  out  of  there  in  three  weeks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  put  that  in  your  affidavit? — A.  I  have  prac- 
tically stated  the  same  thing  in  the  affidavit.     I  said  a  short  time. 

Let  me  see : 

TiUman,  a  citizen  of  BrownsvUle,  and  owning  a  large  grocery  store  opposite 
Crixell  Brothers,  in  a  conversation  with  me  expressed  his  doulita  about  the 
adyisi^bility  of  sending  colored  troops  to  Brownsville. 

That  is  all  you  said. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  some  more  there. 
Q.  This  is  what  you  said : 

He  further  said,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  this  date,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  had  white  troops  back  again. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  said? — A.  At  this  time,  Senator,  that  is  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  just  as  I  have  stated  it  this  morning. 

Q.  Well,  but  this  was  given  the  11th  day  of  September,  lOOG. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sat  down  and  wrote  this  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  give  what  your  recollection  was  of  just  what  Till- 
man said? — ^A.  Just  exactly  my  recollection — there  were  several 
people  in  this  store  at  that  time,  and  my  recollection  at  that  time  was 
]ust  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Yes;  but  what  I  am  asking  is,  not  who  was  present,  but  what 
Tillman  said. — A.  That  was  my  recollection;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  also  stated  that  the  better  class  of  citizens  of 
Brownsville  expressed  their  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  sending 
the  colored  troops  there? — A.  Yes,  sir.         ^ 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Doctor  Combe  became  mayor  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  Some  time  in  1905,  I  think;  I  don't  know  exactly.  He 
was  elected  and  he  was  reelected ;  elected,  I  think,  some  time  in  1905. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand,  he  worked  great  reforms  there? — ^A. 
Well,  he  did  the  best  he  could,  and  did  make  an  improvement  in  the 
town. 

Q.  Well,  now,  "  did  the  best  he  could.'^  What  improvement  did 
he  make  there? — A.  He  cleaned  up  the  streets,  uniformed  the  police, 
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SO  you  could  tell  who  a  polioeman  was.  He  had  a  regular  patrol 
in  the  streets. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  a  policeman  ? — ^A.  By  his  uniform. 

Q.  And  that  uniform  was  blue? — A.  Blue. 

Q.  And  what  kind  of  a  hat  did  he  wear  ? — ^A.  Wore  a  soft  hat,  a 
felt  hat. 

Q.  And  a  badge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  blue,  how  would  it  compare  in  color 
with  the  army  blue? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Ajid  he  changed  the  police,  you  say,  in  some  instances? — ^A.  I 
know  two  or  three  men.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name — I  have 
forgotten  his  name  now ;  he  is  a  cripple,  crippled  in  one  foot,  and 
he  used  to  be  known  as  a  bad  man  down  there  in  Texas,  and  they 
took  him  on  the  police  force,  and  he  was  the  man  that  hounded 
down  a  lot  of  the  so-called  desperadoes  around  that  country — ^ran 
them  down  and  brought  them  m.  He  was  one  of  those  reformed 
bad  men,  and  he  was  very  good  to  the  soldiers.  I  know  in  several 
instances  he  brought  the  soldiers  up  to  the  post  when  they  were 
drunk. 

Q.  And  a  very  useful  man? — ^A.  A  very  useful  man. 

Q.  Speaking  of  that.  Captain,  unfortunately  soldiers  would  get 
drunk,  would  they  not,  sometimes? — A.  Oh,  they  are  very  apt  to 
do  so,  especially  on  pay  day. 

Q.  And  especially  since  the  canteen  has  been  abolished? — A*  Yes, 
sir;   especiallj^  so. 

Q.  Go  out  into  town,  get  their  money,  and  get  drunk? — ^A.  Get 
full  of  whisky. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  soldier  to  get  into  trouble 
at  Brownsville.  Do  you  know  any  place  out  in  the  West  where  it 
is  not  a  pretty  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  get  into  trouble  if  he  is 
around  seeking  it? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  very  true.  You  can  find 
it  anywhere  if  you  are  looking  for  it. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
Q.  That  is  not  confined  to  the  West  entirely,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  At  what  other  points  have  you  been  stationed? — ^A.  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  service? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  stationed  at  Governors  Island,  stationed  at  the 
Presidio,  San  Francisco.  Benicia  Barracks,  San  Diego  Barracks, 
Cal.;  also  in  Cuba,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Fort  Brown,  Fort  Ringgold.    I  think  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Fort  Ringgold  is  near  what  town? — A.  Rio  Grande  City. 

Q.  It  is  not  uncommen  to  see  people  carrying  pistols  down  there, 
is  it? — A.  No,  sir;  all  through  Texas  you  see  a  good  manv  pistols. 

Q.  A  good  maLny  people  carrying  pistols?— A.  Not  of  course  up 
around  San  Antonio,  out  down  in  the  Mexican  towns,  all  those  border 
towns  are  a  good  deal  Mexican  in  population,  and  a  man  feels  safer 
when  he  has  a  pistol  down  that  way. 

Q..  And  by  saying  that  you  do  not  mean  that  the  man  who  carried 
a  pistol  was  a  desperado? — ^A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Because  the  cood  men  want  to  be  protected  from  the  despera- 
does.   Well,  now,  Matamoros  was  rather  a  bad  place?— A.  It  is  not' 
an  especially  good  place. 
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Q,  Did  your  troops  go  across  to  Matamoix)sf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
used  to  go  across  nearly  any  time,  quite  frequentljr. 

Q.  It  was  not  such  a  bad  place  that  you  prohibited  the  troops  from 
going  over  there? — ^A.  It  would  not  have  done  much  good  if  you  had 
prohibited  them. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did! — ^A.  No,  sir.  There  were  two  men  in  my 
company  that  I  prohibited  from  going  across  there — ^took  pains  to  see 
that  thOT  did  not 

Q.  Why! — ^A.  Because  one  time  they  had  gotten  in  some  row 
across  there  with  the  chief  of  police,  and  one  man  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years  down  at  Saltillo,  breaking  rock  down  there. 

Q.  One  of  your  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  American  consul 
down  there,  JVfr.  Merrill  T.  Griffith,  took  the  case  up  with  President 
Diaz,  and  finally  the  man  got  off  with  a  10-peso  fine. 

Q.  That  was  a  peso  for  each  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  had  been  a  major,  had  he  not,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  police  that  were  there  before  Major  Combe 
could  not  read  or  write  the  English  language? — ^A.  I  say  when  I 
went  there  in  January,  1904:,  there  were  about  nine  out  of  the  ten 
that  could  not  read. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  that? — ^A.  Because  these  things 
were  reported  to  me  by  my  first  sergeant  and  quartermaster's  ser- 
geant, and  the  way  the  police  had  been  handling  the  men  of  my 
company  it  was  my  business  to  see  that  they  had  a  fair  deal,  and 
that  if  uiey  were  the  ones  that  were  doing  wrong  they  should  be  pun- 
ished for  it. 

Q.  But  wait.  Captain;  get  back  to  the  question.  Did  you  judge 
that  there  were  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  policemen  who  could  not  read 
or  write  the  English  language  because  one  of  your  sergeants  had 
reported  that  fact? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  them  myself. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  by  seeing  a  man  whether  he  could  read  or 
write? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  talk  the  Spanish  language,  and  I  knew 
that  they  could  not  speak  English.  I  tried  them  in  English,  and 
they  could  not  understand  what  you  wanted  at  all,  and  I  think  I 

Erobably  speak  English  well  enough  to  be  understood,  and  I  always 
ad  to  talk  to  them  in  Spanish. 

Q.  Do  I  imderstand  you  now  to  state  that  nine  out  of  the  ten 
policemen  in  Brownsville  before  Mayor  Combe  took  hold  there  could 
not  speak  the  English  language? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  the  police  force? — A.  By  speaking  it,  Sen- 
ator, I  mean  to  be  able  to  hold  an  ordinary  reasonable  conversation. 
No  doubt  they  might  be  able  to  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  or  "  I  no  under- 
stand," but  I  mean  to  be  able  to  speak  ordinarily. 

Q.  If  a  person  would  so  up  to  him  and  say,  "  Some  one  has  broken 
into  my  house,"  he  could  not  understand  him? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he 
would  understand  him ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  that  kind  of  policemen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  those 
policemen  in  January,  1904:. 

Q.  And  that  continued  how  lon^? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  high  in  your  percentage.  Cap- 
tain?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  Xoxi  see^  there  were  not  many 
polioemen  in  that  town. 
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Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  nine  out  of  ten A.  Well,  I  don't  think 

there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  respectable  white  men  who  would  have 
taken  the  position  as  policeman. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  an  opinion  you  have  given.  Captain? — ^A.Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  ? — ^A.  On  the  general  tone, 
the  whole  proposition  when  I  went  down  there.  There  was  not  any 
railroad  at  all  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  let  us  get  back ^A.  I  am  just  stating  why  I  made  that 

remark.  The  people  that  came  in  there,  a  great  many  drunmiers  cam  * 
in  there  and  got  out  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  the  most  of  the  people 
that  settled  down  there,  some  of  them  moved  there  and  had  property, 
and  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  very  nice  families  down  tnere  that 
lived  there,  respectable  people  in  every  way,  who  would  pass  in  any 
community  in  any  city ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  down  there 
were  of  a  very  low  order  of  intelligence. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  there  were  6,000  inhabitants  there? — ^A.  About 
that,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  And  of  the  5,000  inhabitants  your  estimate  of  Brownsville 
would  be  that  there  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  families  that  could 
pass  muster  in  an  ordinary  well-governed  city  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  said  that 
there  would  be  amongst  the  first-class  people,  in  a  good  reasonable 

Q.  Possibly,  being  from  the  West,  I  do  not  understand  just  what 
you  esteem  first-class  people? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  from  the  West,  too,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  first-class  people? — ^A.  I  mean  people 
that  have  some  refinement  at  home  and  who  laiew  what  to  do  on  dif- 
ferent occasions ;  people  that  had  some  refinement  about  their  homes, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  By  people  who  had  some  refinement,  do  you  mean  people  that 
had  a  piano  m  the  house? — ^A.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Feople  that  had  a  common-school  education— that  would  be 
some  refinement? — A.  I  mean  people  that  were  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Q.  And  people  who  were  church  members? — ^A.  Well,  that  some- 
times applies  and  sometimes  it  does  not. 

Q.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  yotT  mean. — ^A.  I  think  that 
I  have  stated  that  matter.  I  mean  people  that  had  some  of  the 
natural,  innate  refinement  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Q.  Only  twelve  or  fourteen  such  families  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  all  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Now  I  will  have  to  get  you,  if  you  can — ^because  that  is  an 
astonishing  statement — ^to  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  innate  refine- 
ment?— A.  Senator,  that  is  something  that  is  very  hard  to  define, 
but  is  very  easily  seen  and  recognized  oy  a  person  tnat  knows  it 

Q.  Recognized  by  coming  in  contact  with  them? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  in  contact  with  the  families  at  Brownsville? — ^A. 
I  think  I  knew  nearly  everybody;  I  was  married  down  in  Browns- 
ville. My  wife  was  a  Los  Angeles  girl,  and  I  was  married  down 
there,  and  she  had  a  ^ood  many  friends,  and  I  went  around  in 
Brownsville  quite  a  little,  and  I  think  I  saw  about  all  the  people  in 
Brownsville  and  I  know  them  well. 

Q.  Assuming  there  were  about  6,000  people^  there  would  be  pos- 
sibly in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  families. — ^A.  Well,  I  dfon't 
know.    Some  of  those  Mexican  families  run  pretty  high,  sir. 
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Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  certainly. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Msljot  Combe  was  a  most  excellent  gentleman. — 
A.  In  every  way. 

Q.  And  a  good  official! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  always  wiUing 
to  help  us  in  every  way  that  he  could. 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  soldiers,  vou  understood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  Major  Combe  was  that  he  did  not  share 
in  this  feeling  of  the  lower  classes? — ^A.  I  dont  think  so  at  all.  I 
think  he  tried  to  do  everything  that  he  possibly  could. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  soloier  lumself  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  the 
kindliest  feeling  toward  all  the  officers  and  men  at  the  post. 

Q.  Was  he  the  surgeon  in  your  regiment? — ^A.  Not  in  my  regi- 
ment, but 

Q.  He  was  post  surgeon? — ^A.  His  brother,  Joe  Combe,  was  a  con- 
tract surgeon  for  a  while.  Major  Combe  was  surgeon  over  in  the 
Philippines,  and  a  ^ood  many  oi  us  knew  him  over  there. 

Q.  You  faiew  Major  Kelly  down  there,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  there? — ^A.  He  was  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  there  in  town. 

Q.  A  reliable  man? — A.  Perfectlv,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  ever 
talking  with  him  at  all  on  the  subject 

Q.  He  was  a  civil  war  veteran,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  manifestations  on  his  part  of  ill  will  a^inst 
the  soldiers,  either  black  or  white? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  talked  this 
matter  over  with  him  at  aU.  Owing  to  a  little  personal  matter  that 
came  up  some  six  or  eight  months  before  that  I  did  not  see  very  much 
of  Captain  Kelly. 

Q.  1  don't  care  about  going  into  that. — ^A.  I  am  just  telling  why. 

Q.  But  his  general  standing  there-; — A.  Was  good ;  excellent. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  this  practice  back  of  the  officers'  quarters 
there,  down  the  lagoon,  that  was  with  the  Krag  rifle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  was  that? — ^A.  That,  I  think,  was  in  1904,  when  we 
first  went  there,  and  1905.  We  had  two  years  there,  and  it  was 
stopped  at  the  end  of  1905. 

Q.  You  stopped  it  because  there  was  complaint  that  the  bullets  went 
across  over  into  Mexico  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  endangered  some  citizens  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  of  1906,  whatever  practice  there  was  there  was  with 
the  reduced  ammunition? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  there  being  any 
practice  there  at  all. 

Q.  No  practice  whatever? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  There  may  have 
been  some  target  practice,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  haa  abandoned  it  because  a  stray  bullet  might  go  across 
into  Mexico? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  complaint  of  some  people 
over  in  Mexico,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  came  through  the  Ameri- 
can consul  there. 

Q.  And  that  was  stopped?  Now  the  rifle  range,  for  practice  at 
Fart  Brown,  was  away  how  many  miles? — ^A.  Away  from  ttie  post? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Twenty-two  miles;  that  was  the  new  range  which 
they  had  just  bought  down  at  Point  Ysobel,  but  formerly  it  was  9 
miles  out  at  a  place  called  Casa  Blanca. 
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Q.  Never  mind  that  I  am  asking  about  last  year. — A.  In  1906 
they  fired  at  Point  Ysobel,  and  in  1904  and  1905  they  fired  for  the 
long  ranges  out  at  this  place  9  miles  out  from  the  post 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  first  year  at  Point  Ysobel, 
was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Point  Ysobel  was  out  how  far? — ^A.  Twentjr-two  miles. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  something  about  this  firing  there  near  the 
lagoon — about  the  shells — and  you  say  some  of  them  might  have 
gotten  lost  in  the  grass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  exploded  shells,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
it  might  be  some  of  the  others;  but  the  chances  are  it  would  be  just 
the  shells. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  of  that  post  part  of  the  time? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — ^A.  Two  months. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  cleanly,  orderly  regiment,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
We  think  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  in  the  Army  some  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  capable  of  judging? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  around  the  quarters  there  cartridge  shells  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  scattered  around  the  quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
am  sure  they  did  not.  I  left  before  that,  but  I  am  sure  the  place  was 
thoroughly  policed  and  cleaned  up,  so  that  the  troops  coming  in 
would  find  clean  places  to  go  into. 

Q.  That  was  the  character  of  the  regiment  and  the  officers? — ^A. 
That  was  the  character  of  the  regiment  and  the  officers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  heard  at  some  time  of  shots  on  the  road  outside 
of  the  reservation.  Will  you  tell  us,  Captain,  if  you  can,  by  looking 
at  the  map — ^you  see  the  cavalry  stable  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  the  bakery? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  road  that  runs  through  the  reservation  there,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kunning  between  those  two? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  runs  into  the 
reservation. 

Q.  Now.  this  road  outside  the  reservation,  about  how  far  is  that? — 
A.  Well,  tne  road  I  was  speaking  of  runs  right  up  here  [indicating]  ; 
it  is  just  at  the  left  of  that  red  fine. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  what  we  call  the  garrison  road  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  you  mean,  Senator,  is  what  is  called  the 
county  road. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  want  the  road  called  the  county  road. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  not  shown  on  the  map. 

A.  No;  it  was  this  road  up  around  this  place  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is  what  we  call  the  garrison  road. — A.  It  turned  and  ran 
around  there. 
Q.  How  far  was  that  out  beyond? — ^A.  Five  or  six  hundred  yards. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 
Q.  From  here  to  here  (indicating).— A.  Yes,  ar. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  From  the  road  running  through  the  garrison? — A.  I  think  that 
is  it    I  never  noticed  it  particularly,  but  that  is  my  impression.    It 
may  be  more  or  it  may  be  less. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  It  is  a  public  road? — ^A.  It  is  a  public  road. 
Q.  Where  does  it  run? — A.  It  goes  down  that  way  to  the  river 
road.    It  goes  down  off  to  the  Jugeau's  ranch  and  other  ranches. 
Q.  Is  it  a  dirt  road  ? — ^A.  A  dirt  road. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  up  the  river  or  down  the  river,  Senator 
Foraker  and  I  want  to  know  in  what  direction  you  mean  by  that? — ^A. 
Up  the  river  is  against  the  current  and  down  the  river  is  with  the  cur- 
rent. 

Q.  I  know;  but  which  way  is  the  current?— A.  The  current  runs 
down  that  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is,  for  instance,  if  we  commence  with  the  river  here  in  the 
town  that  is  marked  there,  it  goes  out  toward  the  Rio  Grande? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  this  is  up,  and  this  is  down  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  that  river  there? — ^A.  It  varies.  In  some 
places  in  the  center  of  the  river  it  will  run  sometimes  as  deep  as  15 
or  20  feet,  or  as  deep  as  80  feet. 

Q.  How  is  the  river  crossed  from  Matamoras? — A.  They  have  a 
big  barge  with  a  wire  cable  across  it  for  horses,  and  about  six  row- 
boats,  and  charge  6  cents  Mexican  to  go  across. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  No  bridge  or  ford  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  J'oraker  : 
Q.  Is  there  no  regular  ferryboat? — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  this  barge  and 
theee  rowboats. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  The  passengers  go  across  on  the  barge  and  on  the  small  boats? — 
A.  They  go  across  on  the  small  boats  entirely,  and  the  barge  is  for 
heavy  mings. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  For  fear  I  forget  it  later,  what  State  were  you  from? — A.  Well, 
I  was  bom  in  Maryland. 

Q.  From  what  State  were  you  appointed  to  West  Point? — ^A. 
From  Chicago. 

Q.  From  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  commanding  Company  K  at  one  time? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Brown?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  company? — A.  That  was  my  own  company;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  command  that  until  you  left  there  June  1  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any  charges  made 
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against  men  connected  with  Company  K  of  selling  dothing  or  am- 
munition or  guns  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  There  was  an  ex-soldier,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Clay,  from  that  company  who  was  up,  and  I  was 
a  witness  in  that  case  down  in  Galveston  against  Clay. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  him  ? — A.  Receiving  and  buying 
clothes. 
Q.  From  whom? — ^A.  From  different  soldiers. 
Q.  What  was  it  he  was  charged  with  buying  or  with  receiving? — 
A.  Buying  these  Government  clothes  and  having  in  his  possession 
Government  clothes. 

Q.  What  articles  of  clothing? — A.  Overcoats^ trousers,  blouses, 
shoes,  blankets, "cans,  and  things  like  that 
Q.  Coats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniform  was  this?— A.  Olive  drab  mostly,  some 
blue. 
Q.  Khaki,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  charged  with  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  established  in  that  case? — A.  Well,  the  case  is  to  be 
tried  again  in  Austin  in  May.    He  was  simply  indicted  to  appear 
before  tne  May  session. 
Q.  You  testified  at  Galveston? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  a  civil  trial  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  vour  testimony  there?  What  did  you 
know  about  the  truth  of  the  dliarges  a^inst  him? — ^A.  Simply  that 
it  was  reported  to  me  while  I  was  at  Rmggold.  I  went  up  to  Ring- 
gold for  target  practice  one  year  there,  and  that  was  for  the  record 
sliooting.  It  was  reported  to  me  while  I  was  up  there  that  this  man 
Clay  was  going  into  the  business  of  sdJing  and  buying  clothes  there 
and  alHo  influencing  men  to  desert  So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  post 
adjutant,  Lieutenant  Richardson,  laying  the  whole  matter  before 
him  and  requesting  that  he  get  a  search  warrant  and  go  down  and 
Hoaroh  ('lay^s  house.  So  it  was  that  I  was  called  to  Giaveston  as  to 
what  I  knew. 

Q.  Did  he  go  down  and  search  Clav's  house? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  really  did  have  over  there?— A.  Well, 
he  waH  fotmd  with  these  things  with  him  at  Austin.  He  had  taken 
thetn  up  with  another  man  in  a  box  and  was  going  to  dispose  of  them 
ihovo.  lie  was  caught  there  bv  the  [wlice  with  the  goods  actually 
with  him. 

Q.  And  with  these  various  articles  vou  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes, 
Hir. 

Q.  ()vonMmtfl,blousi\s,  and  trousers?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  gimeral  clothing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W<OI,  do  you  ktu>w  of  his  having  anv  gims  or  ammunition  or 

"* >V' M^f?  *''  *'*"^  ""''^^  ^     -^^  ^  '•^"^'^  '^"^^^^  «l>^"t  *at;  no,  sir. 

g.  When  was  this  brouglit  up?— A.  He  was  caught,  I  think,  last 
SojitomlMU'  «>r  (Molwr;  I  have  forcotten. 

g.  Of  imm?    a.  tm)«;  ves,  sin 

A  H'n^^anur"  ^T'/r^  <^»^vVston  and  testified  against  him  in  May?— 

Q.  DM  thai  \rial  come  to  nothing?-A.  Well,  they  simply  bound 
hini  ovor  to  appear.  j        f  j  *^t***^ 
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Q.  That  was  a  preliminary  hearing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  bound  him  over  to  ap|)ear  where? — ^A.  I  think  he  is  to 
be  tried  in  Austin  in  May.  I  don't  know  whether  they  changed  it 
or  not.  Somebody  told  me  just  before  I  left  Sam  Houston  that  they 
were  going  to  try  the  case  down  at  Brownsville,  but  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Clay? — A.  An  ex-soldier  of  Company  K, 
Twentv-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  his  having  any  ammunition  or  guns — ^it 
was  simply  clothing? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  second-hand,  discarded  clothing  or  new  clothing? — 
A.  New  clothing,  mostly. 

Q.  New  clothing  that  had  been  taken  away  from  the  quarter- 
master?—A.  No,  sir;  that  had  just  been  drawn,  jwobably,  and  sold. 

Q.  By  some  members  of  your  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  espe- 
cially my  company,  but  all  oi  the  companies. 

Q.  Men  of  the  command  ? — ^A.  Of  the  command ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  is,  they  would  draw  it  and  have  it  charged  to  them  and 
then  seU  it? — ^A.  They  would  sell  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  was  the  regular  issue  of  clothing  to  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  would  draw  a  blanket  costing  them  $3.49  suid  sell  it  for  a 
dollar. 

Q.  That  was  probably  to  get  some  whisky  or  something  of  that 
kind,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  purpose  of  it? — A.  Presumably;  yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  was. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  They  wanted  spending  money? — ^A.  Wanted  spending  money; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Whatever  the  purpose  was,  the  result  was  that  the  clothing 
got  out? — A.  That  is  the  way;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Ainmunition  sometimes  got  out  too,  didn't  it? — A.  Well,  when 
we  first  went  there  I  think  it  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  How  would  that  get  out? — ^A.  The  men  carry  ten  cartridges  in 
their  belts.  We  try  to  keep  track  of  those  ten  all  the  time,  and  if  a 
man  would  lose  a  cartridge  we  would  charge  it  up  to  him,  and  if  he 
became  one  of  those  chronic  losers  we  would  try  him ;  but  he  would 
be  charged  with  the  cartridge.  A  cartridge  is  worth  about  two  and 
a  half  or  three  cents,  and  they  would  issue  him  a  new  one.  Well, 
they  would  probably  give  them  away,  if  thev  were  only  worth  two 
and  a  half  or  three  cents,  or  drop  them  out  of  their  belts.  Of  course 
that  does  not  happen  so  much  now  with  the  clip,  because  the  clip 
will  hold  the  cartridges,  and  a  man  dropping  a  whole  clip,  his  at- 
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tendon  will  be  called  to  it    Then  they  ha^e  the  guard  cartridges  now, 
too.    It  is  a  little  different  cartridge. 
By  Senates  Waxsyr: 

Q.  If  he  should  lose  a  clip,  yoa  would  diarge  him  with  thatf — ^A. 
Cbarge  him  for  the  whole  fire. 

Q.  And  if  it  became  chronic  with  him  you  would  try  him! — ^A. 
Tit  him,  toa 

Q.  But  not  until  it  became  chronic!— A.  Well,  until  the  thing  had 
been  rep<Hted  to  you  two  or  three  times,  until  you  would  find  that  he 
was  either  careless  or  purposely  got  rid  of  the  cartridges. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Are  the  men  apt  to  have  odd  cartridges  in  their  possession! — A. 
A  great  many  of  them  do.  They  pick  them  up  oifferent  places. 
SiHnetimes  they  keep  some  cartridges— these  men  who,  as  we  call  it, 
buck  for  <M^efly.  They  keep  them  shined,  one  set,  and  they  will 
have  another  set  to  use  on  rainy  days,  using  the  polished  set  for 
guard  mount 

By  Senator  Wakxer: 

Q.  Explain  that— ;what  is  meant  by  "bucking  for  orderly!  "—A. 
The  cleanest  man  on  guard  when  they  mount  guard  in  the  morning 
is  picked  out  by  the  adjutant  for  the  commanding  officer^s  orderly. 
He  does  not  have  to  go  on  guard  duty^  and  is  only  on  duty  prac- 
ticallv  from  about  10  in  the  morning  imtil  about  12,  and  from  2 
till  about  half  past  4,  and  then  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  his  quarters. 
It  is  s<Hnethin^  that  they  all  desire,  and  the  men  will  dean  up,  and 
as  the  competition  becomes  closer  and  closer  they  get  down  to  even 
quite  small  details,  and  the  brass  screw  that  is  in  the  head  of  the 
bayonet,  that  will  be  polished,  and  they  will  get  down  to  the  point, 
some  of  these  men,  where  they  will  even  poli^  their  cartridges.  It 
takes  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  those  shined  up,  and  they  wiB  some- 
times nave  10  extra  cartridges  which  they  will  use  fer  ordinary 
times,  for  drills,  and  keep  these  10  nice  ones  that  have  already  been 
polished  up,  keep  them  wrapped  in  canton  flannel. 

Q.  That  is,  they  use  10  cartridges  for  a  rainy  day  and  10  for  a 
sunshiny  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  the  extra  cartridges  around! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Lodob: 

Q.  The  return  of  eartridces  is  never  absolutely  accurate,  is  it!— 
A.  No,  sir.  Wo  count  all  the  loose  ones,  but  you  can  not  always  be 
exact  about  that.    You  may  have  as  many  as  20,000  rounds  on  hand. 

Q.  They  are  uhu ally  returned  in  tens  and  hundreds  are  they  not?— 
A.  No,  sir;  the  rluof  of  ordnance  checks  you  up  to  the  last  one, 
but  a  man  can  iilwiiyH  make  Home  cartridges,  because  he  is  allowed 
so  many  to  mch  num. 

By  Sonat4)r  Warnhr: 

Q  What  I  W.IH  Kc;tt.mg  at.  whtm  he  has  his  ten  cartridges  for  the 
sunshmv  dav,  that  ih  Iiih  ro«ular  allowamn^  of  ten?— A   Yes   sir 

Q.  Tfien  fie  would  hava  tc^n  .xtra  oartridKes  that  he' would  pick 
up  and  accuniulata,  that  would  not  be  polished,  for  rainv  davs?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  lli«r«  aru  men  who  do  that  I  don't  think  the  whole 
company  doei  it,  but  ittfuim  mm.  i^^^xo 
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Q.  But  they  do  have  an  opportunity,  so  that  they  have  extra  car- 
tridges?— ^A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  cartridges  are  issued  they  open  up 
a  box  and  each  man  takes  20  and  shoots  them — that  is,  when  they  are 
on  target  practice — ^and  it  is  very  easy  for  a  man  to  pick  up  5  or  10 
if  he  wants  to.    It  is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  for  anybody  else  to  get  them. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  re- 
sumed its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  D.  W.  EILBXJBN,  XT.  B.  ABMY— Continued. 

By  Senator  Wabner  : 

Q.  Captain,  when  you  speak  of  the  lands  of  a  gim,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? — A.  It  is  the  raised  places  in  the  gun  that  cause  the 
bullet  to  revolve  and  guide  it  more  truly  to  its  mark.  There  are 
alternate  grooves  and  raised  portions. 

Q.  Those  grooves  go  around  the  barrel  of  the  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  take  one  and  one-half  revolutions,  I  think,  in  the  length  of  the 
rifle. 

Q.  And  they  cause  what? — A.  A  rotary  effect  to  the  ball. 

Q.  Making  the  bullet  more  dangerous  to  start  with,  and  add  to  the 
distance  it  will  carry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  of  the  guns — I  think  you  said  in  Cuba,  possi- 
bly— ^in  which  the  lands  were  so  worn  that  you  could  drop  a  bullet 
through  the  barrel? — ^A.  That  was  in  Brownsville;  some  of  my  own 
rifles. 

Q.  Those  ffuns  were,  of  course,  unserviceable? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
bullets  would  tumble  and  they  would  not  carry  nearly  as  far  nor 
with  the  same  accuracy. 

Q.  Where  guns  are  issued  to  a  company,  say,  about  the  1st  of 
April  and  they  do  not  get  their  ammunition  until  along  the  middle 
ot  April,  the  11th  or  12th,  with  the  ordinary  practice  in  camp  such 
as  would  be  at  Fort  Niobrara  or  Fort  Brown,  would  the  lands  of  the 
gun  wear  smooth  in  such  a  case? — ^A.  When  they  were  not  used 
at  all? 

Q.  Where  they  had  the  ordinary  use? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  each  shot, 
of  course,  wears  the  lands  down. 

Q.  But  would  not  the  gun  be  comparatively  new  up  until,  say,  the 
1st  of  August? — A.  It  would  depend  entirely.  Senator,  on  the  num- 
ber of  shots.  The  wear  of  the  lands  depends  on  the  number  of 
shots. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  ordinary  use? — ^A.  If  vou  go  through  target 
practice,  a  man  fires  during  target  practice,  I  think,  about  6^  shots — 
that  is-  for  record  shooting — and  if  he  is  a  poor  shot  he  may  fire 
twice  tne  number  in  prelimmary  work. 

Q.  In  what  time  ? — A.  During  the  three  months  of  target  practice. 
Each  company  is  allowed  a  month. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt 
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Q.  And  would  dial  wear  the  gun  oof! — A.  Oh.  tbs;  thmt  would 
wear  the  gon- 

Q,  Then,  these  new  Spring^ld  rifles,  at  three  OKmths.  with  the 
ordifiarr  pnctice  in  camp,  wo^ild  become  useless! — A-  WelL  I  would 
hardly  say  that.  As  I  stated  befoie  I  do  not  know  so  very  much 
alxiUtthe'Springfield,  but  the  greater  the  number  of  ^ots  tluit  were 
fired  out  of  the  rifle,  the  greater  woidd  be  the  work  of  that  rifle. 

Q,  The  Krag  rifle  you  had.  how  long  had  that  been  in  the  service? — 
A.  We  had  had  them  since  the  regiment  was  organized.  February  2, 
llKil.  landing  in  the  Philippinee^  3ie  23d  of  March.  1901.  We  were 
thmu^h  with  the  Bellormino  campaign,  and  down  in  Samar.  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  about  September.  1903.  and  those  rifles 
were  worn  then.     I  do  not  say  aU  of  them  were, 

Q.  But  they  had  been  in  service  about  three  years? — A,  Three 
vear«.  We  did  not  do  any  target  practice  at  all. '  Everything  had 
been  juHt  the  footing  in  actual  campaismsw 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cleaning  of  a  gun! — ^A.  Yes, 
Kir. 

Q.  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  clean  a  gun? — A.  Well,  with 
the  f^rnokeless  powder,  to  thoroughly  clean  a  gim.  it  ought  to  take — 
that  in,  if  a  man  has  all  the  appliances  and  knows  how  to  cdean  his 
gun — I  riiould  think,  ten  minutes. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 
Q.  I  suppose  it  makes  some  difference  whether  the  gun  is  allowed 
to  lie  twenty-four  hoiirs,  or  is  cleaned  within  a  few  hours?— A.  Yes, 
Kir;  if  it  is  cleaned  right  after  shooting  it  can  be  done  in  practically 
a  good  deal  less  time,  but  at  other  times  this  nitro  powder  seems  to 
eat  in  and  leave  spots  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is,  if  a  gun  is  allowed  to  remain  twentv-four  hours  or 
«o? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  cleaned  within  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  would  you  say,  if  it  was  cleaned  imme- 
diatoly  afterwards  ?-A.  I  should  say  about  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Tfew'^r  «,  P;;^P«^t\^^)^bich  can  be  bought  at  the  post  exchanges. 
I  know  we  had  one  at  Rmggold.     I  forget  exactly  thTname  of  it. 

for  tho,  nitro  powder.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  w^  It  was  a 
special  preparation  put  up  by  the  Winchester  people,  and  it  s^ed 
to  clean  the  gun  more  rapidlv  and  better  than  the  otheiJ 

cl2n  t'^ft  not^T  wiriV^?!^  ^^  "^  ^^"^  '^^  ^ier  it  is  to 
IRSe'lXl^L^^^^     ^^"  '  '^"""-    ^'  "-l<i  P-<^tically  have 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

h<2;s"f^\E4lr\stslTfficif  !^'  r  "'*^V"  t-o  or  three 
powder  than  with  ^e  od  powder  ^nd^tt**"  with  this  smokeless 
^it  is  flowed  to  stay  twm^SC^f  Yy^     "   '^'^^  **  *^^" 
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By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Captain,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  new  gjun  would 
not  carry  the  ball  as  far  as  a  gun  that  was  worn  ? — A.  I  said  that  of 
course  when  the  lands  are  perfectly  new  all  pressure  on  the  ball 
would  serve  to  retard  it  to  a  certain  extent  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  shut  up  the  gas  in  there  so  as  to  allow  none  of  it 
to  escapee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  that.  Of  course,  all  these  things  are 
almost  imperceptible  diflFerences,  but  when  you  come  right  down  to 
the  actual  theoretical  considerations,  whether  the  amount  of  gas  that 
is  kept  in,  increasing  the  pressure,  will  overbalance  the  retardation 
of  the  bullet 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion  as  to  which  effect  it  would  have. — ^A.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  mean  the  gun  being  dirty  or  whether 

Q.  A  new  gun  cleaned  or  an  old  gun  cleaned,  which  would  carry 
the  ball  the  farthest? — A.  I  think  the  new  gun  would. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  One  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  as  to  that  matter  of  penetra- 
tion.   We  were  speaking  about  the  bullet  going  through  houses.     I 
read  a  statement  which  is  in  evidence  before  the  court-martial,  page 
162  of  the  printed  War  Department  record  : 

**  There  was  a  single  shot  fired  afterwards  that  struck  the  front  of  our  house 
and  just  took  oflP  the  top  of  the  cornice  of  the  wardrobe  in  our  front  room — in 
the  room  in  which  my  wife  and  I  sleep — and  then  ran  along  the  ceiling  about 
2  feet,  tearing  the  wall  paper,  then  took  an  upward  course,  went  through  the 
ceiling,  through  the  floor  in  the  room  upstairs,  and  then  went  through  both 
walls,  and  that  bullet  is  the  one  that  hit  the  Catholic  Church  and  struck  the 
window  where  Father  Smith's  room  is." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  same  bullet  or  not? — A.  That  is  a 
mistake.  I  should  have  said  probably  the  same  bullet.  Father  Smith  was 
with  me,  and  we  took  the  alignment  of  the  holes,  and  they  struck  in  about  the 
same  direction — [Extract  from  F.  E.  Starck's  testimony.] 

Now,  that  might  have  been  from  a  high-power  rifle,  might  it 
not? — ^A.  Senator 

Q.  I  mean  it  is  possible? — A.  Yes;  it  is  possible.  It  might  be.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  a  bullet  will  do. 

Q.  I  only  meant  that  a  high-power  rifle  bullet  might  do  that? — A. 
Mi^t  do  mat;  yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  A  high-power  bullet  is  just  as  easily  deflected,  on  striking  some 
substance,  as  a  low-power  bullet,  and  perhaps  more  so,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  probably  a  high-power  bullet  would  bo  more  easily 
deflected. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  If  it  was  fired  into  a  little  frame  house? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It 
might  go  all  the  way  around  the  room. 

Q.  It  might  take  a  zigzag  course  and  go  through  a  large  number 
of  obstacles  before  it  dropped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  On  January  25, 
1904. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  until  when? — A.  Until  the  2d  of  June, 
1906,  barring  eight  months  when  I  was  away  north. 

Q.  You  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  stay  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  IS  the  population  of  the  town? — ^Ai  I  should  say  about 
6,000, 1  think. 

Q.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  population  is  American  and  what 
portion  is  Mexican? — A.  Well,  Senator  they  ^ade  off  there,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  Mexicans  are  mixed  up  with  the  Americans.  I 
should  say  three-fourths  of  those  people,  possibly  more  tJian  that, 
were  of  Mexican  extraction  with  Mexican  blood  in  their  veins. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  vou  say  is  pure? — ^A.  Pure  Mexican? 

Q.  Pure  Mexican. — A.  Well,  certainly  over  half. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  character  of  the  white  population^  American 
or  foreign  ? — A.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  people  there,  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  are  purely  American  in  their  ideas  and  thougnts  and  man- 
ners and  everything  else,  but  that  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
town,  and  the  rest  are,  as  I  say,  either  mixed  up  in  business  and 
socially  with  the  Mexicans,  a  gooJi  many  of  them  having  their  friends 
among  the  Mexicans. 

Q.  Are  a  good  many  of  the  Mexicans,  or  those  descended  from  the 
Mexicans,  men  and  women  of  good  character  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  their  character;  I  think  undoubtedly  they  are. 

Q.  Engaged  in  business,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Mr.  xturria  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  them. 

Q.  Are  not  a  great  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Mexi- 
cans down  there  educated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  educated,  and  a  great  many  of  the  girLs  accomplished? — 
A.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  except  over  m  Matamoros.  They 
rarely  go  out  anywhere  at  all,  but  keep  to  themselves. 

Q.  These  people  are  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  the  Mexicans, 
some  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  own  ranches  and  one  thing  and  another 
like  that. 

Q.  And  the  Americans,  what  kind  of  business  are  they  engaged 
in? — A.  Well,  they  are  mostly  connected  with  some  bank  or  the  cus- 
tom-house, or  something  or  other  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  bankfe  are  there  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  Three,  really, 
with  Yturria's  bank.  That  is  a  private  bank.  There  is  the  First 
National  and  the  Merchants'  Bank. 

Q.  Are  there  any  dry-goods  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  or 
three  good-sized  stores  there. 

Q.  Are  they  run  by  Americans  or  Mexicans? — A.  One  is  run  by  an 
American — two  are  run  by  Americans  and  one  is  run  by  a  Mexican. 
He  is  well  out  of  the  town,  though,  and  caters  mostly  to  the  Mexican 
trade,  although  they  have  very  nice  things  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cordial  relations  between  the  Americigis  and  the 
Mexicans? — A.  A  certain  class  of  Americans  do  not  mix  with  them 
very  much ;  possibly  more  with  the  people  across  the  river  at  Mata- 
moros.    We  used  to  go  over  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Are  the  officials  of  the  town  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  of  it  There  are 
certain  positions  that  are  elective  and  others  are  appointive. 

Q.  Appointed  by  whom? — A.  Appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Q.  Does  the  ordinary  Mexican,  the  pure  Mexican,  vote  over 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  citizen,  is  he?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  votes. 
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Q.  Then  out  of  that  entire  population  you  estimate  that  there  were 
about  twelve  respectable  families? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  hardly  use  the 
term  "  respectable."  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  others  that  are 
perfectly  respectable,  but  what  I  mean  is  twelve  families  that  you 
would  like  to  bring  into  your  home  and  to  associate  with. 

Q.  Do  the  young  men  there  go  to  colleges  and  schools? — ^A.  They 
have  only  one  pubuc  school  iliere  and  a  convent. 

Q.  What  I  mean,  are  they  sent  away — any  of  them  sent  off  to 
school? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them,  occasionally;  about  three  boys 
that  I  know  of  in  town  that  have  gone  away  to  school. 

Q.  You  were  there  for  nearljr  three  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  treated  well  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  or  difficulty  with  any  of  tlie 
people  personally? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any,  except,  as  I 
said,  purely  a  personal  matter  between  one  of  the  citizens  there  and 
myself  seven  or  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  subject  to  any  insults  or  any  unkind  treatment  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Army  ? — ^A.  Well,  on  one  oc- 
casion I  was. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  By  one  of  the  customs  officials;  a  Mr.  Hudnall, 
I  think  it  is.    He  is  dead  now. 

Q.  He  is  now  dead? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  customs  officials  were  honest  officials,  were  they  not,  as 
far  as  you  knew  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  knew ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  personal  misunderstanding  you  had  while  you 
were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  were  an  officer  in  the  United 
.States  Army  or  owing  to  some  personal  misunderstanding? — A.  No, 
sir ;  that  was  because  I  was  an  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  And  this  was  an  official  of  the  United  States  Government  also 
with  whom  you  had  this? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  difficulty  you  can  recall  in  your  three  years' 
•stay  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  not  a  resident  of  the  town  at  all. 
He  was  just  sent  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  from? — A.  I  don't  know  where  from.  He 
was  sent  down  to  investigate  one  of  the  custom-house  men  there. 

Q.  Was  he  from  Washington  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  he  came  from 
somewhere  in  Texas. 

Q.  Was  he  permanently  or  temporarily  there? — A.  He  was  there 
only  temporarily. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  He,  like  you,  was  in  the  United  States  service,  was  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  So  he  could  not  very  well  have  had  any  prejudice  against  you 
on  account  of  your  uniform,  as  he  was  a  kind  of  brother  officer  in  the 
United  States  service? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  not  mind  just 
briefly  outlining  the  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  it  unless  some  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee cares  about  it.  Now,  do  you  know  how  many  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion were  stationed  there  with  you  during  the  three  years? — A. 
Well,  there  must  have  been  fourteen  or  sixteen  officers  from  time  to 
timeu 
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Q.  Do  you  know  any  officer  who  was  mistreated  or  insulted  by  any 
of  the  citizens  of  that  town,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  United 
States  officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  treated  as  gentlemen? — ^A.  Most  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  Captain — ^not  from 
hearsay,  or  not  from  what  was  communicated  to  you  by  anyone,  or 
the  result  of  any  examination  that  you  made — do  you  know  of  a 
single  soldier  who  was  mistreated  on  the  ffround  that  he  was  a  United 
States  soldier  in  your  battalion  ? — A.  Wdl,  I  only  know — ^that  might 
probably  come  under  hearsay,  but  it  was  admitted  by  the  man. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  not  of  heai-say,  but  of  your  own  knowledge. — ^A. 
This  came  to  me  officially,  and  I  took  it  to  the  mayor,  and  it  was 
admitted,  and  he  said  that  he  would  correct  it.  There  were  two  of 
the  soldiers  of  my  company.  Sergeant  Case,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  other  man,  that  were  kept  out  of  a  skating  rink  because 
they  had  the  uniform  on.  They  were  both  perfectly  sober,  and  they 
rei>orted  to  me  at  once.  I  went  to  Major  Combe,  who  was  the  mayor, 
and  he  called  up  the  skating-rink  man  and  asked  him  whether  that 
was  true,  and  he  said  yes;  and  the  mayor  said,  ''If  that  happens 
again,  I  will  take  your  license  away  from  you." 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  recall? — A.  That  is  the  only  case  I 
know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  these  men  officers  or  common  soldiers? — A.  Soldiers. 
One  of  them  was  a  serjjeant. 

Q.  This  was  a  skating  rink  where  ladies  and  children  congre- 
gat^^l? — A.  Well,  everybody  went  there,  Mexicans  and  everybody 
else.  ( )f  course  the  poorer  class  of  Mexicans  were  kept  out,  like  they 
would  be  in  any  place. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  (Captain,  you  speak  of  considerable  prejudice  against  white 
Hol(li(»rH  as  well  as  necro  soldiers. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  nn^judice  extend  to  the  Mexicans?  Were  they  preju- 
dicial n/tjninst  the  white  soldiei-s  and  the  negro  soldiers? — A.  Do  you 
mean  I  ho  Mexicans  in  Brownsville? 

Q.  MexicHns  in  Brownsville.— A.  Well,  I  should  think  yes,  in  a 
way;  three-fourths  of  the  population  were  Mexicans,  and  they  must 
have  been  in  it  if  the  general  tone  of  the  town  was  hostile  to  the 
Moldiors;  it  nnisi  have  been  held  by  the  Mexicans  also. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  knowledge.  Was  this  prejudice 
MKninst  the  Hohiicr,  while  or  c()lored,  confined  to  the  white  American 
p<»iMihilion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  it  exlend  to  the  Mexicans?— A.  It  extended  to  the  Mexi- 
eaim  hImo,  and  people  of  Mexican  extraction. 

Q.  Well,  iu)w,  what  kind  of  ])n^judice  did  the  Mexicans  have 
iitfwinHi  the  white  soldior?— A.  Well,  thev  looked  upon  the  American 
Mohlier  MM  a  coinnion  proy  for  them  at  anv  time  and  all  times.  Thev 
woiihj  have  hnn  arrested  and  brought  up,  and  he  would  be  fined  $2 
anil  <«mtH,  and  tht*  costs  would  generallv  amount  to  about  $10. 

g.  I  hat  was  tlM|  MexicMUis?-  -A.  Yes,  sir:  that  would  be  the  Mcxi- 
mu  imUvAMimi^  and  on  aworn  complaint  of  different  Mexicans. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  how  do  you  account  for  that  prejudice  of  the  Mexi- 
cans against  the  white  soldiers? — A.  I  don^  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  prejudice  of  the  white  citizens 
against  the  white  soldiers? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  prejudice  in  Fort  Brown  greater  than  you 
found  it  in  other  places  in  which  you  had  been  stationed? — ^A. 
Well,  yes;  because  it  is  a  small  place,  and  you  would  hear  and  see 
more  things.  I  suppose  probably  in  San  Antonio  they  would  have 
just  as  mudi  prejudice,  but  it  is  a  large  place  and  you  do  not  hear 
and  see  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  friction  and 
prejudice  between  the  soldiers  stationed  in  a  town  and  the  citizens 
of  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  white  soldiers  or  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  White 
soldiers  or  colorea.  A  soldier  when  he  is  drinking,  you  know,  is 
apt  to  say  and  do  some  things  that  antagonize  somebody,  and  they 
do  not  forget  those  things.  * 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  probably  you  are.  not  aware  of  it,  but  you  have 
brought  a  pretty  severe  indictment  against  the  people  of  Brownsville, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  these  cases  which  you  have  stated,  in  which 
you  allege  that  the  soldier  was  mistreated,  are  cases  in  which  you, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  know  anything  about  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  immediate  difficulty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  were  two  homicides  in  that  town, 
of  which  the  local  authorities  took  no  notice. — A.  I  said  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  facts  or  circumstances  attending  those  homicides  of  your  own 
knowledjge? — A.  I  only  know  the  one;  that  was  the  case  or  Mr.  Lon 
Hill ;  that  there  had  been  this  man,  I  think  his  name  was  Williams, 
that  he  went — I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was,  but  he  had  made 
some  threat  against  him  or  said  he  would  shoot  him,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  know  that 
simply  by  being  told. 

Q.  And  you  know,  then,  absolutely  nothing  about  the  facts  attend- 
ing the  immediate  killing? — A.  No,  sir;  absolutely  nothing. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Captain,  were  you  generally  acquainted  with  the  prominent  peo- 
ple of  the  town  ? — A.  I  think  T  knew  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  B.  Kendall? — A.  I  knew  him,  but  not 
very  well;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  George  W.  Rendall? — A.  George  W.  Kendall. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  character  was? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Sanborn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  his  general  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it? — A.  It  is  not  very  good  in  Brownsville,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hale  Odin? — A.  I  don't  think  I  knew  him. 
Q.  You  say  Doctor  Combe's  character  is  good  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  both 
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of  ilI^o  ly^ri^.  an;  two  Doctor  Combes — ^Doctor  Joe  and  Doctor 
FWi  ^  «ri^]  iUftu  ihfTfi  IH  old  Doctor  Combe — three  of  them. 

<J^  !></  yoM  kfiow  anything  against  Mr.  Rendall? ^A-  No,  sir;  I 

4^ftt%  Ut^fW  tiuyiUU  fj^  oui'.  way  or  the  other  about  him. 

(^  iUi  Hiatuh  pnitty  high  in  that  oommmiity? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 

Cl,  lUt  yoH  know*  Mr.  Joseph  Martinez,  the  druggist? — A.  A  good 
m^ity  of  thow?  \t4tittfh  I  knew  by  sight  to  speak  to. 

Q,  f  f«  WttH  fh<?  Jnig^Ht? — A*  W  as  he  at  the  Botega  De  Leon! 

Q.  lUi  Wtt«  a  dnig^Mst. — A.  There  are  three  or  four  drug  stores. 
'llM'f^  fin*  two  or  three  of  those  men  that  I  knew  to  speak  to,  but  1 
(Utii^i  rt*uutut\H'r  t.h«ir  names. 

Q„  YoM  <lo  not  n5meml>cr  him  as  a  druggist? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
ntv  thi'<*<«  or  four  druggists. 

Q,  A  ilmu  nUmi  kept  bv  Martinez? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  kept  by  him. 
l>ortot'  iUiuuH^  hiul  one,  Williams  had  one,  and  one  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Vuii^y^tu^L     Mart  inez  must  have  been  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  drug  stores. 

HMiiilor  KciHAUKW.  !!(!  was  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store  in  Brownsville? 

A,  TImw  w<to  <iwnr(l  by  the  other  three  men. 

Hy  Himat^ir  Fowtkr: 

Q.  ('ii|iinin,  I  boliuve  you  stnted  that  you  heard  frequent  discus- 
wloiin  on  IliM  niirt  of  ciii/onH  there  about  the  coming  of  the  colored 
ti'oo|in'<     A.  VoM,  wir. 

Q.  I  uniliMMljMMl  you  to  Hay  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
Mun  lo  lliM  cnining  of  llioso  troops  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i)^  I  Mil  yuu  i^vor  disruHH  tluit  matter  particularly  with  any  of  the 
nltl/iMm  \\u^\v'i  A.  Yns,  mrj  1  think  1  aid  on  one  occasion  with  Mr. 
I'VmuIi  H.  Mill.  I  up(i(|  to  visit  down  at  his  house;  my  wife  and  my- 
wulf  m^^imI  in  (£0  ilown  quito  fmiuontly. 

i).  I  lo  \VM«  otio  of  tlin  it»spivtablo  gentlemen  of  the  town? — ^A.  Yes, 
^l»  i  Mini  wit  tnlhml  tlu^  nuittor  over  there  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Mv  liMhioqqlun  Is  ttmi  hi»  is  tho  only  one  I  have  talked  to. 

U    I  In  In  iho  Mulv  {\m  YOU  ran  nvallt— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q    Nnw»  Uhun  (hp  omision  of  this  oimversation  with  Tillman,  who 

Hi  \w  \U\\\s  wt  ihiq  (iMubln  was  running  a  saloon,  I  believe ^A.  No, 

^U  1  nihniu|j:  w  ^mwwx  ^Uwv. 

n\^\u\\^^\  \V  vt^N^u   Clw  o(  tht?  liirp\s(  grvKery  stores  in  the  city. 

tj    W  luH  yliw*^  sst  ^^  \m\y  ^^t^^  hot   -\.  An  average  man  that  would 

0    \\  ImH  \\u\   \\^^  9trtt^^  to  you  alnnit  th^  iManing  of  the  negro 

}»»»M»'»     \     llhw  w^Mv  two  or  (Urw  of  us  standing  in  the  store 

Hh.u^  ^^\^^\\\^^  >>tw  \^^^y\y\y^  {\yys  v^vv^u\u^  |VA|w.  whioh  coMies  at  about 

M'»  I  r  |u^.|  ,>.  ,u,y|  Wws^sW  tUo  <t;^t^Mu^^ut  to  th^  ^ffivt  that— of  course  all 

\u\^\-^  IM  I  \sx  \\sys  W^<\  y.r  u^v  i>HvlUvUsxu    lo  th^  <^ffeot  that  it  would 

UM»i>t  sM  w  U^sMiS  tvr>Mv  Ihv^  v>xUx^>>i  itxvivs  wvmid  be  run  out  of 

U    I  \\s\ys\s  \Uys  <\My.^ss,.^s\  \vu  m^vW  ux  xvuf  ^xammation  in  chief 
\'  V  i  u  '  .'1  '^''1   I ''''  ^'''  y^^^>y\\\ys^\s<  vHu  sxf  tvxwu  in  a  short  timet— 
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Q.  Is  that  the  only  statement  he  made? — ^A.  Well,  he  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  colored  troops  being  there — ^that  is,  to  tne  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  he  state  how  he  would  nm  them  out? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  who  would  run  them  out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  In  your  affidavit  which  you  made  some  time  shortly  after 
this A.  September  11. 

Q.  Which  has  been  read  to  you,  you  failed  to  put  that  special 
language  in  your  affidavit,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  I 
used  exactly  the  same  language.  It  was  that  same  idea,  that  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  darky  troops. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  intended  to  ffet  rid  of  them  by 
violence? — ^A.  I  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  nim. 

Q.  How  did  it  impress  you? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  that  they  were  simply 
going  to  get  those  troops  out  of  town  by  any  way  that  they  could. 

Q.  Were  you  impressed  at  the  time  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
do  it  by  violence? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  did  not  really  give  much 
thought  to  the  matter,  because  I  know  that  oftentimes  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  where  there  is  not  much  action. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  The  conversation  did  not  make  sufficient  impression  on  you  to 
lead  you  to  believe  that  he  would  resort  to  force  or  violence  to  get 
them  out  of  town  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  think  very  much  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  knew  they  did  not  like  it,  but  they  could  not  help 
themselves.  I  thought  they  would  simply  settle  down  and  every- 
thing go  Quietly,  and  I  think  I  said  to  Mr.  Tillman,  "  I  think  you 
will  find  tne  colored  troops  are  just  as  good  troops  as  you  will  find 
anywhere,  if  you  will  treat  them  right"  That  is  my  impression. 
I  may  have  said  that  to  Mr.  Hill  or  I  may  have  said  it  to  Mr.  Till- 
man; I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Then  you  said  upon  another  occasion,  if  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, that  they  spoke  of  organizing  a  posse? — A.  I  said  that  was  a 
current  report  there  in  town. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  anyone  make  that  statement? — A.  Several  peo- 
le  made  the  statement;  I  don't  remember  who  or  where  it  was  made, 
t  was  cucrent     You  would  hear  it  along  the  streets  there. 

Q.  You  can  not  recall  the  individual  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  can  you  recall  the  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  the  statement  was  made? — A.  No,  sir;  nor  the  time. 
You  would  hear  it  nearly  any  afternoon  you  went  downtown,  and 
I  used  to  go  down  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  What  impression  did  that  statement  make  upon  you,  that  they 
were  going  to  organize  a  posse  and  prevent  the  United  States  troops 
going  down  there? 

Senator  Pettus.  Not  the  United  States  troops,  but  colored  troops. 

A.  Colored  troops. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Well,  colored  troops  are  United  States  troops.    Did  that  make 
any  impression  upon  you? — A.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
You  can  hear  pretty  nearly  anything  in  the  market. 
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Q.  Did  you  look  upon  that  as  an  idle  talk  of  the  street  comers? — ^A. 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  because  that  class  of  people  worked 
themselves  up  into  a  furore. 

Q.  That  was  principally  amon^  the  Mexicans,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Mexicans  and  white  people  along  the  streets  there,  of  the  lower  grade. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  Mr.  Domingy? — ^A.  The  lieutenant  of 
police? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  seen  him  several  times.  I  did  not  know  him 
personally. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  nine  whom  you  5%iid  could  not  speak  the  Eng- 
lish larupiage? — A.  No.  sir;  he  speaks  the  English  language. 

Q.  I^  was  on  the  lorce  when  you  were  there? — ^A.  He  was  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  and  they  had 

Q.  Is  he  the  one  whom  you  have  reference  to  when  you  say  there 
was  one  out  of  the  ten  who  could  speak  English? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
the  lieutenant  of  police;  and  when  I  said  the  police  force  I  under- 
hUhhI  the  police  force  consisted  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  the  chief 
of  policje,  and  ten  men.    There  was  one  man  besides  that 

Q,  I'hen  the  lieutenant  of  police  could  speak  English? — A.  Yes, 
wr. 

Q.  Did  the  chief  of  police  speak  English? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  a 
white  man. 

Q«  And  there  was  one  more? — ^A.  There  was  one  other  man;  yes, 
nir 

Q.  You  are  absolutelv  certain,  Captain,  that  only  one  of  those 
tumid  ijiiderstand  the  English  language^that  only  one  of  the  ten 
iupnltl  understand  it? — A.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  at  this  time, 
HiumUtr.    That  is  some  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  read  over  the  court-martial  proceedings? — ^A.  No, 
fiir,     I  ttt(>encl(*d  one  or  two  sessions. 

Q.  In  Kan  Antonio? — A.  One  or  two;  yes,  sir. 

Q^  Vou  w«re  not  a  witness  before  that  court-martial? — ^A.  I  was 
n  wiUmm  U^fore  it;  yes,  sir;  simply  on  cartridges. 

Q.  Im  your  «vi<l(mc<».  in  this  printed  volume? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know  how  far  down  that  brings  it 

My  K<*,naU)r  Foster: 

Q,  Do  you  mmm\)QT  on  what  day  you  testified?— A.  It  was  ]n?t 
n^UiUyi*  U)  criH  ridges -my  identifying  some  Mannlicher  and  Mauyer 
wnd  lintu  and  Springfield  cartridges— that  was  all. 

Q.  I>id  you  Hee  any  of  the  witnesses  from  Brownsville,  citi2sens  of 
Iht*^  (own,  who  wi»n5  witnesses  before  that  court-martial ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

•7  Ai;  a  rul«%  were  thoy  men  and  women  of  good  character  and 
tiHhslmifJ  \  Well,  I  did  not  see  them  aU.  The  ones  that  I  saw 
^*'r*'  iMn|;lv  (Im*.  turn  tluit  I  had  known  down  there,  who  came  over, 
who  Wi/MJd  Ih^  iinHind  and  stop  in  the  office.  Mv  office  is  right  within 
w  fi'w  iUinr,:  of  IIm;  court- nnirtial  room.  Thev  often  stopped  in  there 
»nd  .'r||olii'  (o  MHs  Miiyor  Combe  and  Mr.  Kro^ger. 

*;  ht  il,  not  II  f,M.(,  that  wherever  your  battalion  or  regiment  may 
h*c  HiHM/niMJ  .oldioiH,  aspecially  on  pay  day,  are  in  niore  or  lej4 
linuUl.  «nd  didlndtiim  in  the  town?-A.  (3h,  y^. 

unv  I  In?,/     A   T''^  "7f^^  ^''^  """^^5  that  that  happens  at  almost 
»'«>  l'lMM»<     A.  It  iH  apt  to  happen  nearly  anywhei'o. 
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Q^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  arrested  and  put  in  jail  and 
tried? — ^A.  Occasionally.  Sometimes  two  or  three  pay  days  will 
<ro  by  and  there  are  no  arrests  and  no  trouble;  and  wien  there  may 
come  a  pay  day  and  five  or  six  are  arrested. 

Q.  Put  in  jail  and  tried  before  the  committing  officer  and  either 
convicted  or  acquitted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  experience  you  had  down  there,  or  that  your  soldiers 
had  down  there,  was  not  different  from  the  experience  they  had  in 
other  cities  and  towns,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  That  the  police  went  out  of  their  way  te 

fit  after  the  men.  Now,  I  took  the  matter  up  very  carefully.  When 
went  down  there,  there  had  been  a  second  lieutenant  in  command 
of  my  company,  and  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  company, 
and  the  men  were  all  leaving  the  company,  because  men  will  not  stay 
in  a  company  if  the  company  commander  does  not  take  care  of  them. 
They  do  not  mind  it — ^in  fact,  I  think  they  rather  appreciate  it — 
if  the  company  commander  gets  after  them  himself,  but  they  want 
their  rights,  and  I  took  that  matter  up  with  the  commanding  officer, 
Maj.  George  F.  Cook,  and  also  saw  the  other  company  commanders. 
Captain  Baldwin  and  Captain  Koach.  Captain  Roach  was  away  at 
that  time,  I  think.  I  have  forgotten  whether  he  was^on  leave  or  not, 
and  we  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  not  do  something  to  make  the  con- 
ditions between  Brownsville  and  the  troops  at  Fort  Brown  a  little 
more  bearable.  I  knew  that  oftentimes  the  fault  might  have  been 
on  both  sides,  but  they  were  too  quick  and  ready  to  jump  on  a  soldier. 
A  man  might  be  in  civilian  clothes,  and  be  down  in  town,  and  be  just 
as  drunk,  and  he  would  not  be  arrested,  but  a  man  in  soldier's  clothes 
would  be  arrested,  and  it  got  so  there  after  a  while 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  a  soldier  wearing  the  uniform 
being  drunk,  or  a  citizen  wearing  ordinary  citizen's  clothes  being 
drunk,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  peace  omcers  are  concerned? — A. 
So  far  as  the  ethical  question  is  concerned,  each  being  drunk,  they 
should  both  have  the  same  punishment,  and  the  soldier  should  bie 
punished  by  the  military  authorities  for  disgracing  his  uniform  in 
a  public  place.  He  gets  it  twice ;  but  they  are  both  drunk,  and  they 
should  both  come  under  the  same  municipal  laws  of  the  town.  Then 
we  attend  to  them  afterwards,  when  we  get  them  on  the  post. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  I  did  not  get  exactly — in  fact,  I  was  a  little 
confused — owing  to  myself  entirely,  and  not  owing  to  your  statement 
of  it — about  the  wearing  away  of  the  lands  upon  a  rifle. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cartridge  that  could  be  used  in  a  rifle  in  which  the 
lands  had  been  worn  away. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  get  it  clear  upon  that  subject.  Now,  you  say 
the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  after  being  shot  three  or  four  hundred 
times,  the  lands  will  be  worn  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  use  in  that  rifle  a  cartridge  that  is  used  in  the  Spring- 
field rifle? — A.  I  never  tried  that,  I  don't  know.  I  think  the  car- 
tridge of  the  Springfield  is  a  little  bit  longer  than  the  cartridge  of  the 
Krag,  so  that  it  could  not  be  chambered.  That  is  my  impression. 
I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  compared  the  two. 

Q.  Can  the  cartridge  of  the  Mauser  be  used  in  the  Krag? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  Mauser  cartridge  is  a  smaller  caliber,  but  it  could  be  fired. 
Of  course  it  would  not  have  the  same  velocity,  because  there  would 
be  so  much  escaping  gas  around  the  sides. 
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Q.  In  your  judgment,  however,  the  cartridge  of  the  Springfield 
rifle  could  not  be  used  in  the  Krag? — A-  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit 
longer. 

Q.  Could  it  be  used  in  the  Mauser?— A.  After  the  Mauser  has 
been  worn  down,  like  a  good  many  of  them  are — ^that  is,  from  serv- 
ice—I think  that  either  the  Springfield  or  the  Krag  cartridge  could 
be  used. 

Q.  But  have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  used  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge?—A.  In  the  Philippines— that  is,  the  Krag  cartridge. 

Q.  No;  but  the  Springfield  rifle?— A.  We  did  not  have  the  Spring- 
field rifle  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  of  the  Springfield  car- 
tridge ever  having  been  used  either  in  the  Maus^  or  the  Krag? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  cartridge  of  the  Krag  and  the 
Mauser  and  the  Springfield;  and  if  so^  what  is  the  difference? — ^A. 
The  Springfield  cartridge  is  a  little  bit  longer  than  the  EIrag  car- 
tridge, and  the  Krag  and  the  Springfield  both  are  a  little  larger 
caliTOr  than  the  Mauser.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  shell,  as  the 
Krag  shell  has  a  shoulder  on  it  which  engages  on  the  lips  of  the 
chamber  when  it  is  shoved  home.  In  tHe  Springfield  cartridge  that 
shoulder  is  lacking,  and  there  is  a  groove,  so  that  practically  the 
whole  outside  of  the  case  is  practically  the  same  size,  and  this  groove 
is  made  so  that  the  sides  of  the  clip,  which  is  a  small  piece  of  tin,  will 
fit  into  it — will  engage  in  the  grooves  on  either  side.  The  difference, 
practicallv,  in  a  few  words,  between  the  Elrag  and  the  Springfield  is 
that  on  tne  Krag  there  is  a  shoulder,  and  on  the  Springfield  there 
is  a  groove  at  the  base  of  the  cartridge. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  your  examination  in  chief  something  about 
snapping  a  cartridge  two  or  three  times  before  it  exploded? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  reference  then  to  the  Springfield  cartridge  being 
UKed  in  the  Krag  rifle,  or  the  Springfield  cartridge  being  usm  in  the 
Springfield  rifle? — A.  To  the  Springfield  cartridge  being  used  in  the 
Springfield  rifle,  and  also  to  the  Krag  cartridge  being  used  in  the 
Krag  rifle. 

Q*  What  is  the  difference  in  the  penetrating  energy  of  a  Krag 
r-artridge  and  a  Springfield  cartridge?— A.  'flie  Spnngfield  is  a 
ruHfh  higher  power  rifle,  and  the  difference  I  should  suppose  would 
proifuhly  be  8  or  10  inches  in  pine  in  favor  of  the  Springfield, 
nhfl  iffmMy  6  or  7  in  oak  in  favor  of  the  Springfield  rifle.  1  have 
tt^fi  Upffkfti]  those  things  up,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

(^  T\iH  fK-netrating  power  of  tJie  Krag  rifle  you  say  is  about 
4^f  iwtUm  of  pine?— A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  Krag. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  take  100  cartridges,  would  each  one  of  those 
^^nndi^i^fi  ^Mtutiirat^  exactly  the  40  inches,  or  would  there  be  a  differ- 
^.^:*!f  A.  'ili^jy  are  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same,  because  they 
*f^  t^^i/^J  and  put  under  the  same  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  arsenal. 

•/.  SSm,  iH  not  the  penetration  of  one  of  these  bullets  owin^  very 
l^r^r-^lv  u,  ihtt  r-ourse  that  the  bullet  takes?  Suppose  it  is  deflected?— 
A.  Oh,  ji-A\  of  <x>urse  that  would  have  an  effect  upon  it    Any  de- 
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flection  of  tfie  ImII  dxaing  its  lE^t  and  cben  ntrimiuJir  i^M^'hing  a 
taraet  would  affect  its  penetnition. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  tnose  rifles  ^onld  he  -ihot  and  die  hall  sfber 
going  throng^  sit.  mn  indu  were  defected  imc  jol  an^  of  ^d"^.  and 
then  dioald  penetrate*  saj,  anoiiiEr  inch,  of  pine  f±iiber  and  be  de- 
flected aganu  say.  15°  or  20°.  how  mudi  would  chat  lesson  dbe 
pen^rating  power  of  the  ball? — A.  That  is  impoKsble  fer  me  to 
say.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  IcaBm  it  at  all  i — ^A.  I  ^ihoiild  ^ippose  ^.  but  I  don^ 
know. 

Q.  Well,  these  balls  perform  ^me  very  remarkable  feaC5  r^ome- 
times.  do  they  noc  * — ^A.  Yes.  mr. 

By  Senator  Otekka^  : 

Q.  Captain,  if  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers 
from  this  battalicm  ot»-  in  Matamoros  anv  day^  would  tkat  be  an 
onusoal  thing! — ^A.  No.  sir;  on  bnll-fight  days  the  whole  outfit  were 
over  there  pretty  nearly,  except  10  men  who  were  required  to  stay  in 
quarters.  '  '  •  ' 

Q.  And  what  time  woald  thoGe  soldiers  have  to  return? — A.  Re- 
tarn  for  retreat,  unless  they  had  a  special  pass.  That  would  be  about 
5^  in  the  afternoon. 

Q-  Then  if  there  were  as  manv  as  fifteen  or  twentv  men  tht^re  after 
7  oVrlock  without  pass.  Uiat  would  be  unusual,  wouh!  it  (  -.\«  Over  in 
Katamoros?- 

Q.  Yes. — ^A-  Without  a  pass;  yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  imusual  for  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  to  Im»  ovor 
there  with  a  pass  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Most  they  all  have  a  pass  to  go? — A.  Not  ti  nn?vs  to  j(o  iirroKM  the 
river,  but  a  pass  to  be  absent  from  a  formation.  TIh\v  <M>nId  >ji>  noroHH 
the  river  any  time,  as  long  as  they  did  not  miss  »  fonnulioii.  At 
least,  that  pertained  there 

By  Senator  Bulkkley  : 
Q.  That  is  your  own  battalion  yoii  refr^r  to?     A.   Yt^n,  nir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  There  is  a  little  house  called  the  onlimur**.  Iion-^i'  -h^mn  on  thi^ 
map  there.  What  is  stored  in  then^  f  A.  A  lot.  of  o*»si»lrt#»  niiiiiitMiiiH 
of  war  that  were  shipped  there  flf>me  tini**  diiriri/[(  IH«»1  or  iMllft  old 
stuff. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  thore  ftx^/^pt  out  of  dnt^  sfufff     A.  WmII, 
there  was  some.     They  also  k<^pt  down  i\irrr  som**  ni/»/l^rn  anininni 
lion  on  hand.     I  was  not  the,  r>ri|fiH».#^f»  niVw^^r.  I»ii^  lUhv  kupl  mnw 
modem  ammunition  on  hand  iiiort^    Ur^foi  »».»i^vnrtl  Mnfi  tliingh  likt* 
that:  but  moj^t  of  the  -tr)n*l»ofU4w  ^^'^  ^»u.w.  m|»   *  iU»  old  olivnluiu  tHiiff 

Q.  They  did  keep  fli*^n*  ^#10'^  u»odiw#i  '»»if»MMoW»onif  A.  Oh.  >««•; 
thev  did  keep  some  nK»#!<Tn   .•♦».»...»#m<m»»»  'M.*!  itl«s«i  powdiir  tm   Hi** 

reveille.  i 

Q.  Were  there  any  r.(1«»-'^  U.-j-*    M'  '^•*"  '  ^-     9*'-*^.  *M|* 

Q.  Bifles  too?-  A.   *»  "•      '•     •*•**"   ' '••  **•  '^*>  *'**♦»>,  Iihmiimk   I  ^oi 
from  the  ordnaiw^*  ..ftli.'i 


By  Senator  P  .«'•*•••' 
n  Cantain.  wluif    <••"»  "^  .wr,'Hi|gc  bcU  lb  umi  |^i  uH^^ftefiiiml 
.k  thi.  \fcKeev-4-    •'•J^  -•   '»*"  ^•«^*  ^ii^ymdm  kdH     /\    'Ji#»t  i**  fc 
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a  good  deal  to  the  post  and  regimental  oonunanders,  Senator.  When 
they  turn  out  in  olue  uniform  they  generally  wear  the  McKeever 
belt  with  the  McKeever  box,  but  when  ttiey  are  in  the  olive  drab  and 
service  uniform  they  generally  wear  the  web  belt  with  thimbles. 

Q.  That  is  left,  as  1  understand,  to  the  commanding  officer?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  now  they  do  not  use  the  web  belt  with  the  thimbles, 
but  use  the  one  with  the  pockets  to  hold  the  clips.  That  is  left, 
entirely  with  the  commanding  officer,  though. 

Q.  But  in  a  battalion,  would  one  company  be  permitted  to  be  in- 
spected with  the  McKeever  belt  and  another  company  with  the  web 
belt,  or  would  the  whole  battalion  be  required  to  use  one  kind  of 
belt? — A.  That  would  depend  on  whether  it  was  a  battalion  forma- 
tion or  a  company  inspection.  If  it  was  a  company  inspection,  it 
was  usually  left  to  the  company  commanders  to  order  the  uniform 
they  desired  to  inspect  their  company  in,  and  thev  generally  have 
company  inspection  about  two  Saturdays  out  of  each  month,  and  the 
other  two  Saturdays  would  be  battalion,  and  they  would  all  be  ex- 
actly the  same. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  have  an  inspection  at  an  unusual 
time,  not  a  regular  inspection  day,  what  would  the  companies  be 
required  to  use  upon  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  in  a  battalion  inspec- 
tion?— A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  major  in  command  of 
the  battalion.     He  would  order  it  as  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  have  an  inspection,  and  the  men  were 
not  notified  that  they  were  going  to  have  an  inspection.  Would  each 
company  commander  be  permitted  to  use  the  belt  that  its  commanding 
officer  saw  fit? — ^A.  That  could  hardly  be.  Senator,  because  if  there 
was  going  to  be  an  inspection  the  commanding  omcer  would  know 
about  it  at  least  two  hours  before  hand,  and  word  would  be  sent 
around  what  the  uniform  would  be. 

Q.  Suppose  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  this  trouble  in 
BrownsviUe,  the  commanding  officer  had  an  inspection  and  had  failed 
to  notify  the  men  even  that  he  was  gi>ing  to  have  an  inspection  what 
land  of  belt  would  they  wear? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  Senator;  that 
is  going  into  another  regiment,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  rules  were 
and  what  pertained  in  that  regiment.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  be- 
cause I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Captain,  you  speak  about  passes,  and  men  going  over  to  Mata- 
moras.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  while  you  were  there  it  was 
unnecessary  for  a  man  to  have  a  pass  to  go  over  to  Matamoras  during 
the  daytime? — A.  No,  sir;  provided  he  did  not  miss  a  formation. 

Q.  That  is,  he  would  have  to  be  back  for  retreat  and  all  the  roll 
calls? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  drills,  and  everything  else? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  could  go  across  the  river  without  having  any  special  pass, 
but  if  he  wanted  to  stay  out  overnight,  or  be  absent  when  thero  was 
any  formation,  he  would  have  to  have  a  pass? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  nothing  unusual  for  5  or  6  or  10  or  15  or 
even  20  men  out  of  a  battalion  of  170  to  be  across  at  Matamoras  dur- 
mg  the  daytime? — A.  It  would  not  be  unusual  to  have  that  many  out 
of  one  company.  Senator. 
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Q.  That  was  your  experience  there,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Men 
came  and  went  as  long  as  they  could  behave  themselves  across  the 
river. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  cleaning  guns,  and  estimated  that  about  ten 
minutes  would  be  necessary  for  cleaning  one  of  these  guns.  Let  me 
put  the  question  to  you  in  a  diflFerent  way.  Suppose  you  wanted  one 
of  these  guns  to  pass  inspection,  and  it  had  been  fired;  how  long 
would  it  require  to  clean  it,  when  you  had  not  onlv  to  clean  the  bore, 
but  clean  the  chamber  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  f — ^A.  Screw  heads, 
and  all — ^the  whole  gun  ? 

Q.  Yes;  to  put  it  in  condition  to  pass  a  rigid  inspection — ^your 
own  inspection? — ^A.  My  own  inspection,  it  would  take  a  man  the 
best  part  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  I  mean  to  thoroughly  clean 
the  gun  and  the  screw  heads,  and  around  the  barrel — ^well,  with  the 
new  rifle  it  is  cased  in  wood,  but  around  the  trigger  guard,  and  the 
butt  plate,  and  everything  else,  to  thoroughly  clean  the  gun. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  very  tedious  job  to  clean  one  of  these  guns,  isn't 
it  ? — A.  It  is  a  job  a  man  has  to  be  careful  and  go  over  everything, 
and  generally  he  takes  toothpicks  to  get  into  every  little  place. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q-  How  long  would  it  take  to  clean  a  gun  to  pass  an  inspection 
very  early  in  me  morning  in  order  to  keep  from  being  detected  as 
having  been  fired,  so  that  the  oflScer  could  not  detect  that  it  had  been 
fired?  How  long  would  it  take  to  clean  it  to  put  in  that  condi- 
tion?— A.  I  should  say,  just  as  I  said  before,- about  ten  minutes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  If  you  were  to  open  up  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  what  would 
you  have  to  do  to  clean  it? — ^A.  You  would  have  to  take  the  bolt  out, 
take  the  bolt  to  pieces,  because  there  might  be  powder  stains  col- 
lected in  the  different  crevices  and  the  portions  of  the  jacket,  and  so 
on,  and  then  run  a  rag  through  the  gun,  or  first  a  brush  to  loosen  the 
powder. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  the  necessary  facilities  for  cleaning  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  a  cleaning  rod? — ^A.  Cleaning  rag  and 
thong  and  rags. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  yourself  had  much  experience  in  cleaning  these 
modem  rifles,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  leave 
that  to  the  men.    I  have  cleaned  them  at  the  academy  lots  of  times. 

Q.  In  reading  this  testimony  before  the  court-martial,  I  see  that 
First  Sergeant  Grebhard,  of  your  regiment,  was  examined  on  that 
point.  Doyou  know  First  Sergeant  Gebhard,  Twenty-sixth  Infan- 
try?— A.  What  company  does  he  belong  to? 

Q.  I  do  not  recall  now. — A.  The  regiment  is  changing  a  good  deal, 
men  going  out  and  coming  in.  I  possibly  know  him  by  sight,  but  I 
don't  know  him  personally. 

Q.  I  see  he  estimates  that  it  would  take  at  least  twenty  minutes  to 
dean  one  of  these  gims  after  it  had  been  fired  so  it  would  pass  inspec- 
tion. Is  that  an  unreasonable  estimate  according  to  your  experi- 
ence?— A.  To  pass  a  thorough,  rigid  inspection,  no  sir;  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable. 
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Q.  If  there  had  been  a  footing  ap  of  a  town,  and  somebody  would 
come  in  and  charge  that  your  men  were  guilty  of  that  shooting  up, 
and  you  were  to  have  an  inspection  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether 
or  not  thev  had  been  engaged  in  it,  you  woiild  make  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion, woulil  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  LiOi>kiiie  carefully  for  powder,  not  only  in  the  bore  but  also  for 
indications  of  firing  in  the  chamber? — A.  Around  the  firing  pin. 

Q.  To  get  ready  for  that  kind  of  an  inspection  would  take  how 
longf — A.  I  should  say,  just  as  I  said,  for  a  man  thoroughly  to  clean 
his  gun 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — ^A.  There  are  three  different  phases 
which  lirtvo  lHH»n  put  to  me;  first  of  all  just  simply  cleaning  the  barrel, 
whicli  I  <aid  would  be  ten  minutes,  and  then  cleaning  the  whole  gun 
for  rigid  ins|HVtion. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby: 
Q.  Tluit  was  only  cleaning  'the  barrel  you  meant,  when  you  said 
ten  iniiuitesf — A.  les,  sir;  and  then  cleanmg  the  whole  gun — 1  mean 
gt'tting  in  to  the  screw  heads  and  butt  plates,  and  all  around  there,  to 
mnko  a  n'nlly  and  absolutely  clean  gun — ^I  should  sav  it  would  take 
tlmv-i^urtrtors  of  an  hour,  if  you  want  to  dean  the  barrel  and  take 
the  tiruig  pin  apart»  and  tal^e  the  jacket  off,  and  the  striker,  the 
phingi^n  and  the  spring  out,  because  there  might  be  some  powder  in 
thoiv.  t  should  say  twenty  minutes  was  certainly  not  more  than 
HUipIo  time,  not  more  than  siifiicient  time. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  I  want  to  put  a  practical  question.  Let  us  not  go  into  details 
w>  much.  Suppose  you  were  going  to  take  this  gun  that  is  behind  you 
thons  and  you  found  it  in  perfect  condition,  and  you  should  go  out 
and  i\tv  it  thnv  or  four  times.  What  would  you  cfo  then  in  cleaning 
it  to  put  it  in  iH>ndition  so  as  to  put  it  back  there  in  the  rack  to  leave 
it  until  you  wanted  to  use  it  some  other  time? — A.  Clean  ttie  barrel 
and  tho  mlL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Anil  the  ohamlx^r  also? — A.  That  is  included  in  the  barrel. 
Q.  WouM  you  take  the  bolt  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  dip.    That 
in  all  apt  to  ho  stained  with  powder. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  ^^*hat  you  mean  is  that  in  the  one  or  two  discharges  the  powder 
woulfl  t'oino  hack  into  the  look,  and  so  forth? — A.  It  is  apt  to. 

By  Sonalor  Koraker: 
Q.  SiMto  whi^thor  or  iu)t  you  could  do  that  in  the  dark. — ^A.  Well, 
I  woiihl  linto  to  stand  insjHvtion  with  it  afterwards.     I  don't  think 

I  riMill. 

t^  ^  oti  think  it  would  l)o  very  difficult,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  tlnnli  it  wotihl  1h»  vory  liiilicult  to  do. 

t,V  ^  oti  \v«»n«  oxMininod  al>out  the  practice  on  the  target  range  with 
nv.|ioot  to  rnrtridp^s.  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  &ct  that  when 
uuMi  an<  taKiM\  out.  on  the  target  range  to  engage  in  target  practice 
tho  ijuartornMistor's  s(»rgi^ant  takes  out  the  cartridges  whicn  are  to  be 
UMojI.  MtnyH  thoiv  in  charge  of  them,  either  he  or  some  representative 
oi  hun,  and  that  each  man  who  engages  in  the  firing  is  allotted  the 
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specific  number  of  cartridges  he  is  to  fire,  and  that  it  is  all  under  the 
eye  of  an  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  usual  to  take  the  quartermaster's 
sergeant  and  the  artificer,  and  the  artificer  carries  a  sack  with  him  to 
take  the  empty  shells.  A  man  takes  his  box  of  20  cartridges,  goes  to 
the  stand  and  does  his  firing  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  picks 
up  his  shells,  brings  them  to  the  artificer,  and  the  artificer  has  a 
bucket  with  soda  in  it  to  clean  them,  and  he  decaps  them  and  puts 
them  in  the  sack. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  given  10  rounds — ^ten  cartridges  to  fire — 
and  for  some  reason,  his  gun  getting  out  of  order,  or  some  other 
reason,  he  should  fire  only  8  of  them,  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  other 
two? — A.  He  turns  the  rest  of  them  in. 

Q.  Back  to  the  quartermaster's  sergeant? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  filch  cartridges — I  suppose 
that  is  the  proper  word — I  mean  misappropriate  them,  stick  them  in 
his  pocket,  as  was  stated  a  while  ago,  while  engaged  in  target  practice, 
he  would  have  to  do  that  under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  would  he  not? — 
A.  He  takes  his  chances. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  violation  of  rules  or  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  would  be  caught  at  it,  what  would  be  done?— A.  He 
would  be  put  before  a  summary  court  and  punished  as  a  summary 
court  might  see  fit. 

Q.  He  would  be  court-martialed,  in  other  words? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by 
a  summary  court. 

Q.  So  that  a  man  doing  that  would  be  just  like  any  other  man 
violating  the  law  ? — A.  He  takes  his  risk  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  a  man  picks  your  pocket,  he  takes  the  risk  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  general  principle  would  apply  here,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  bucking  cartridges.  That  is  polishing  them 
up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  if  a  man  might  have  ten  that  were  pol- 
ished and  ten  that  were  not,  ten  for  sunshiny  days  and  ten  for  rainy 
days.  Could  he  have  those  without  being  charged  with  them? — ^A. 
Not  if  it  came  absolutely  to  the  knowledge  of  the  company  com- 
mander. As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know,  Senator,  there  are  a  good 
m^ny  small  things  like  that  that  are  done  that  if  they  do  not  come 
officially  to  you  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them. 

Q.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  issued  twenty  rounds  of  cartridges 

A.  He  could  not  be  issued  them. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  be  issued  twenty — it  is  not  unusual  for  each 
man  to  have  twenty  rounds  of  cartridges,  is  it,  in  the  company? — 
A.  Well,  ten. 

Q.  He  could  polish  up  ten  of  those,  to  use  on  guard  duty  if  he 
wanted  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  would  have  ten  that  were  not  polished? — ^A.  But 
he  would  be  accountable  for  twenty. 

Q.  He  would  be  charged  with  twenty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  gave  away  any  of  his  cartridges  he  would  have  a 
deficit,  would  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  citizens  can  get  cartridges,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  from  the  men  about  such  a  garrison  as  that  at 
Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;   in  fact,  in  any  garrison  they  come  out 
there  and  take  them  for  souvenirs — ^things  like  that. 
8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 0 
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Q.  Get  them  from  the  men  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  How  can  they  get  them  from  the  men,  if  the  men 
have  to  account  for  them? 

A.  Well,  that  is  only  a  2  or  3  cent  charge  put  on  them.  They  take 
their  chances. 

Q.  Then  the  men  do  give  away  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  they  gave  them  away,  and  they 
would  probably  only  be  charged  with  them  unless  it  should  be  dis- 
co verecl  that  they  were  making  a  habit  of  it  or  abusing  the  privi- 
lege ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Army,  is  it  not,  to  give 
away  or  sell  any  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Q.  Or  to  part  with  any  other  Government  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
absolutely. 

Q.  Nevertheless  men  do  sometimes  do  what  you  suggest? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  common  practice,  however,  is  it? — A.  Well,  it 
depends.  When  we  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Port  Tampa,  about 
the  whole  regiment  was  cleaned  out  of  its  cartridges,  going  through 
on  tlie  trains. 

Q.  Going  where? — A.  From  San  Francisco  to  Tampa. 

Q.  On  your  way  to  the  Spanish- American  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  war  spirit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  People  wanted  souvenirs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  buttons,  too. 

Q.  Well,  those  were  extraordinary  times,  exceptional  times.  Now, 
do  you  know  of  any  place  at  Fort  Brown  where  men  who  wanted 
surplus  ammunition  could  go  and  get  it,  about  the  fort,  from  anv 
officer  or  anybody? — A.  No,  sip;  I  don't  know  of  anybody — I  don^t 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  Government  cartridge  there 
in  Brownsville  or  Matamoros,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  cartridges  in  Matamoras  and  in 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  out  hunt- 
ing with  different  people  at  different  times,  and  they  have  had  car- 
tridges. 

Q.  Who  were  these  people  ? — A.  Mr.  Celaya  was  one. 

Q.  A  citizen  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  some  Government  cartridges? — A.  They  have  Govern- 
ment cartridges.  I  have  had  people  come  up  and  ask  if  you  could 
buy  a  Government  gun. 

Q.  A  Government  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  a  Government  gun? — A.  I  suppose  for  deer 
hunting  around  there.     There  are  a  great  many  deer  around  there. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  They  could  not  have  gotten  it  from  soldiers? — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  they  were  left  around  down  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  soldier  parts  with  some  of  his  ammuni- 
tion he  has  less  than  he  had  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  soldier  with  20  rounds  of  ammunition  parts  with 
6  rounds  of  it  he  has  only  15  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  If  a  citizen  can  get  ammunition,  what  is  to  prevent  soldiers  from 
^tting  it?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  except  that  I  do  not  think  that 
tney  are  going  to  buy  things  that  they  can  go  around  and  pick  up  for 
themselves. 

Q.  They  could  pick  it  up,  then,  could  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  would  a  soldier  pick  up  cartridges? — A.  Well,  there  is 
always  a  certain  amoimt  around  the  target  range,  and  they  could 
get  it  there.  A  soldier  takes  his  chances,  just  as  a  man  does  in 
everything  else. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  If  a  soldier  picks  up  cartridges  on  the  range,  those  would  be 
cartridges  that  somebody  had  lost,  would  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Suppose  that  they  make  a  skirmish  line,  and  each  man  has  20  car- 
tridges in  his  belt.  When  a  man  is  running  forward  and  dropping 
down  at  a  certain  place  and  firing  a  certain  number  of  shots,  and  then 
jumping  up  and  running  forward  again,  and  dropping  down  and 
firing  again,  the  natural  jolting  of  the  body  is  such  that  you  are 
very  apt  to  drop  some  of  your  cartridges. 

Q.  Things  of  that  sort  are  likely  to  happen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  there  were  regular  army  cartridges  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  also  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  of  Matamoros? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
have  never  actually  seen  them  there,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
had  them. 

Q.  No  matter  how  they  got  them,  you  are  satisfied  that  they  were 
there? — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  cartridges  there;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  That   is,    the    Springfield    cartridges? — ^A.  The    Springfield? 
No,  sir;  the  Krag.    I  left  there,  so  that  I  do  not  know  about  the 
Springfield. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  order  issued  by  the  War 
Department  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1906 — I  have  put  it  in  evi- 
dence here — directing  that  all  surplus  ammunition  be  taken  up 
throughout  the  entire  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  about  that,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  order  promulgated  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  executed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  as  far  as  my  company 
was  concerned.     I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  You  started  in  with  the  new  gun  and  the  new  ammunition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  new  gun  and  the  new  ammunition. 

Q.  No  old  ammunition  on  hand  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  old  ammunition 
on  hand. 

Q.  And  you  issued  just  so  much  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  all  counted  out  to  you — charged  out  to  you,  I  mean — 
and  each  company  had  its  quota  of  ammunition  issued  to  it  by  the  post 
ordnance  officer,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  each  company  issued  its  ammunition  to  its  men? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

^    Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  from  and  after  the  issuing  of  that  order 
Ispecial  pains  were  taken  with  the  ammunition  to  see  that  it  was  alt 
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taken  up,  and  the  accounts  were  all  kept  straight! — ^A.  Senator,  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  each  troop,  battery,  and  company  commander 
is  required  to  put  a  certificate  on  his  ordnance  return  saying  ^  I  have 
the  honor  to  certify  that  I  have  taken  up  all  surplus  ordnance  prop- 
crty  <m  this  return.^ 

Q-  He  would  not  put  an  untruthful  statement  there,  would  he? — 
A*  He  could  not  afford  to  do  it  and  be  an  officer. 

Q.  If  he  puts  a  truthful  statement  on  that  return,  that  is  a  certifi- 
cate that  what  it  recites  has  been  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  put  in  evidence  statements  of  that  kind  from 
all  the  company  commanders  in  this  battali(m  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry.  These  statements  run  from  page  268  to  2T9  of  our  records. 
The  certificate  attached  to  the  return  of  Company  C  is  as  follows : 

I  certify  tbat  the  foregoing  return  exhibits  a  correct  statement  of  the  public 
propertj  in  my  charge  daring  the  half  year  ended  Jane  30,  1906,  and  that  the 
maximam  stroigth  of  the  company  daring  the  half  year  was  65  enlisted  moL 

Edgae  a.  Mackuk, 
CQptamj  Ttcentihflfth  /nfanfry.  Commanding  Company, 

Then  follows  a  statement  in  which  every  item  of  company  prop&rty 
is  specifically  set  forth,  and  the  amount  of  iU  and  so  forth.  That 
^ould  be  an  absolutely  correct  return,  then,  should  it  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  absolutely  correctT 

Q.  It  is  an  absolutely  correct  returUj  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  company  commander  or  any  other  officer  would  not  make 
such  §  statement  as  that  until  he  had  verified  his  property,  would 
he? — A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q-  His  ammunition  and  everything  else  f — A.  Yes*  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  we  find  in  that  report  a  statement  showing  how  much 
anmiunition  each  man  had,  we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  it,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience  i — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^ow,  about  the  wearing  down  of  the  lands  of  a  rifle.  You 
said  that  your  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  seemed  to  have  become  worn 
down  as  to  the  lands^  after  you  had  had  them  about  three  years,  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  made  a  requisition  for  50  new  rifles! — ^A. 
Yes*  sir;  it  was  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Phifippines  during  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  You  had  no  target  practice  then,  at  all,  had  you! — ^A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  firing  was  done^  perhaps,  on  an  average,  for 
each  rifle  J— A.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  We  were  in  three 
campaigns  over  there,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  how  much  nring 
there  was,  or  even  app!\^ximately. 

Q.  Three  hundred  or  4iX)  rounds  to  each  man! — ^A.  Oh,  I  should 
think  300  or  400  rounds  each  would  co\-er  it 

Q.  Throe  hundreil  or  4lX)  n^unds  each.  Do  vou  know  how  much 
target  firing  was  done  with  these  Sprincfield 'rifles  after  they  got 
them,  at  Fort  Niobrara,  In^fore  they  loft  there! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  IX>  you  know  how  nntoh  was  done  by  the  other  companies  at 
Fort  Brvnvut — A,  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  How  much!— A.  Four  ci^n^vanieesi  fired  their  regular  course 
there  and  complototl  it. 

Q,  How  much  was  the  allowance!— A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
cartridges  to  each  n^an. 

Q,  Four  huiulixHl  and  twenty  cartridges  to  each  man!— A.  Yes, 
air;  1  think  so* 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  they  were  all  fired  or  not? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  the  maximum  allowance.  Of  course  a  man  does  not  fire  ac- 
tually that  many  diots. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand.  They  are  issued  about  26,000  rounds,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  to  each  company,  and  perhaps  they  fire  only 
16,000  or  17,000  roimds  or  20,000  rounds.— A.  The  idea  is  to  give  a 
poor  shot  more  chance.  A  man  that  will  fire  his  record  there  can 
fire  it  in  about  380  shots,  •!  think. 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  you  think  that  the  lands  become  worn 
to  an  appreciable  degree  after  they  have  been  fired  two  or  three 
hundred  times  ? — A.  I  found  that  to  be  the  case  with  the  Kra^. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  with  the  Springfield? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about  telling  somebody  in  Brownsville  that 
they  would  find  the  colored  troops,  if  they  came  there,  to  be  troops 
that  would  conduct  themselves  well,  as  I  understand  you,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Have  you  served  with  colored  troops,  ever? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  but  I  had  two  classmates  who  served  with  them,  and  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  colored  troops;  and  then  I  was  brigaded  with  the 
Tweiity-fifth  Infantry  down  in  Cuba. 

Q.  You  were  brigaded  with  them  in  Cuba  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the 
Twentj- fourth  or  the  Twenty-fifth;  with  the  Fourth,  first;  and  I 
think  it  was  the  Twenty-fifth  or  it  may  have  been  the  Twenty- fourth 
Infantry,  in  Cuba.    They  were  colored,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Tnen  at  that  time  you  had  opportunity  to  observe  what  kind 
of  soldiers  they  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soldiers  are  they? — ^A.  They  make  very  good 
soldiers  in  every  way,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  led  by  a  white 
man  and  have  confidence  in  their  leaders,  their  officers. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  subject  them  to  good  discipline? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  to  be  very  prompt  discipline. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  Very  prompt  discipline. 

Q.  That  is,  they  must  know  you  are  in  earnest,  you  think? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  with  officers  who  understand  how  to  handle  them,  colored 
soldiers  make  good  soldiers,  do  they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  how  do  they  compare  in  their  conduct,  as  to  docility  or  as 
to  liability  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  on  pay  day  or  on  other  occa-. 
sions,  with  the  white  Soldiers? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  I  have 
just  heard  in  general  terms.  I  know  there  were  two  classmates  of 
mine  who  were  rather  averse  to  going  to  colored  regiments,  and  I 
afterwards  saw  them  and  they  said  Siey  would  not  go  to  a  white 
regiment  if  they  could  help  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  this  ordnance  house.  How  far  is 
that  from  the  hospital  out  there? — A.  I  should  thing  it  was  a  good 
800  yards.    It  is  a  good  800  yards  or  900  yards. 

Q.  And  they  keep  rifles  and  ammunition  there?  Now,  who  kept 
the  key  to  that  house? — A.  The  ordnance  sergeant.  Sergeant 
Hopkins. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  who  kept  it? — A.  He  is  the  ordnance  ser-. 
geant.    They  have  an  ordnance  sergeant  there. 

Q.  They  have  an  ordnance  sergeant  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  way  I  happen  to  know  about 
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that  is  that  man,  Sergeant  Hopkins,  nsed  to  be  my  own  first  sergeant, 
and  I  found  him  at  BrownsviUe. 

Q.  Is  that  kept  locked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  house  away  oflf  by  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  no  guard  around  ft? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  a  guard 
around  by  the  corral,  and  he  walks  around  by  that  granaipy,  so  that  he 
can  see  the  ordnance  storehouse. 

Q.  But  his  beat  does  not  extend  up  to* that  house? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  did  not  in  our  time.     I  do  not  know  what  the  Twenty-fifth  did. 

Q.  The  same  officer  is  there  now  that  was  there  when  you  were 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;    the  same  nonconunissioned  officer. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Of  course  there  is  a  lieutenant  always  made  ordnance 
officer  as  soon  as  you  get  to  a  post,  and  he  has  a  key  also.  Sometimes 
they  have  two  keys,  and  the  ordnance  officer  and  the  ordnance  ser- 
geant each  have  one.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  at  Brown.  Some- 
times the  ordnance  officer  prefers  for  the  ordnance  sergeant  to  keep 
the  keys  entirely. 

Q,  As  to  the  ordnance  room  in  the  barracks  where  the  ordnance  is 
kept,  how  many  keys  are  there  to  that? — A.  Two;  one  kept  by  the 
fii-st  sergeant  and  one  kept  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  One  by  the  first  sergeant  and  one  by  the  quartermaster-ser- 
gennt? — A.   les;  that  is  usual  in  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  usual? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  What    regiment   did    you    succeed   at   Brownsville? — ^A.  The 
Fourth  Infantry.    There  was  only  a  detachment  left  behind. 
Q.  How  long  had  they  lx>en  there? — ^A.  About  two  years,  I  think. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  experience? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  One  other  question.  You  were  pleased  to  designate,  in  answer 
to  former  questions  I  asked  you,  in  respect  to  surplus  cartridges, 
where  the  soldier  would  have  10  for  sunshine  and  10  for  rain? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  where  10  cartridges  were  issued  to  the  sol- 
dier—that is  all  that  is  supposed  to  be  issued  to  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  those  other  10  cartridges  would  be  extra,  over  and  above 
what  would  Ih>  issued  to  him? — A.  Senator,  ds  I  said  at  the  time, 
there  are  a  good  nu\ny  things  that  happen  that  way  in  the  company 
that  wo  do  not  know  alK>ut  officially.  Sometimes  those  things  occur. 
But  if  wo  know  that  a  man  has  10  extra  cartridges  we  take  those  up 
and  ohargi^  him  with  *20. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  in  substance  that  there  was  no  difficultv  in  getting 
those  (Jovonnnont  oartridgivs  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  do  not  think 
thoro  would  U^  any  diflioulty  alwut  it. 

Q.  You  woiv  hilnting   --  A.  Yes;  I  have  been  out  hunting. 

Q.  With  parties  who  had  the  Government  cartridges? — A.  No, 
nir;  those  ])oo|)lo  diil  not  have  the  Government  cartridges.  I  think 
that  what  I  said  was  rather  misleading  when  I  answered  that  way. 
1  trioil  to  oorroot  it  right  afterwards.  What  I  said  was  that  there 
wore  Novoral  pooplo  down  there  I  knew  who  had  been  out  hunting, 
and  I  was  smv  tliat  thoy  had  usod  Govornment  cartridges,  but  1  dm 
not  say  that  I  had  porsonally  sseen  them. 
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Q.  Very  well.  With  that  correction,  Captain,  how  do  you  become 
sure  that  they  had  used  Government  cartridges? — ^A.  Oh,  just  cur- 
rent report  there. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Government  cartridges,  if  used,  had  to  be  gotten 
£ome  way  out  of  the  ordnance  stores,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  did  not  sell  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  the  Win- 
chester people  sold  a  cartridge  very  much  like  ours. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  we  are  talking  about  the  Government  cartridges 
now.  Captain. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  did  not  issue  them  to  anybody  whatsoever? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

O*  And  it  was  unlawful  for  anybody  outside  to  have  Government 
property  in  his  possession,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  much  to  have  cartridges  as  it  was  to  have  clothing? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  out  that  these  parties  had  Government  car- 
tridges, if  you  were  sure  of  it,  did  you  investigate  it? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  the  duty  of  the  post  commander. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  the  post  commander  ? — A.  The  post  com- 
mander was  thoroughly  cognizant  of  affairs.  I  do  not  think  I  made 
that  especial  report.  I  made  reports  on  several  occasions  of  different 
articles  of  Government  property  that  were  in  the  hands  of  civilians. 

Q.  But  the  fact  is,  if  those  parties  had  Government  cartridges, 
there  was  no  extraordinary  occasion,  such  as  that  when  you  went  from 
California  across  the  country,  for  taking  your  buttons  or  your  car- 
tridges or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — ^A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  They  must  have  gotten  those  cartridges  from  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  either  the  Fourth  or  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  averaged  up  a  usually  careful  lot 
of  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  well  disciplined,  as  you  have  said  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  read  to  you  a  certificate  on  a  return  made  of 
ordnance — a  return  with  a  certificate  attached  to  it.  That  certificate 
would  not  contradict  what  you  have  said,  that  these  cartridges  got 
out  away  from  the  men,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so; 
because,  you  see,  you  have  an  extra  allowance  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  extra  allowance  ? — A.  You  are  allowed 
420  cartridges  to  each  man,  to  be  expended  in  target  practice,  and  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  about  these  figures,  but  I  think  that  it  only  takes 
380  cartridges  for  a  man  to  fire  right  through  his  course. 

Q.  There  would  be  40  cartridges  surplus  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  supposed  to  be  used  for? — A.  For  a  poor  shot 
you  could  use  those  extra  40  cartridges,  or  for  a  supplementary  sea- 
son ;  and  then  if  any  were  lost  you  could  make  them  up  right  there. 

Q.  So  you  would  just  keep  those  surplus  cartridges? — A.  They 
don't  keep  them  on  hand.  They  simply  drop  them,  up  to  the  number 
that  you  are  supposed  to  have.  Suppose  you  only  have  25,000,  and 
you  find  after  the  target  practice  you  have  actually  4,000  left;  you 
would  make  up  your  return  and  see  whether  you  will  use  up  your 
25,000.  If  not,  and  it  is  more,  you  simply  drop  the  4,000,  and  you 
have  actually  4,000  on  hand.  So  that  each  return  shows  actually 
what  you  have  got  on  hand. 
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Q.  It  shows  what  you  have,  counting  420  rounds  for  each  man.  As 
we  used  to  do  in  the  civil  war,  when  sometimes  we  got  a  little  short  of 
something  of  the  kind,  it  was  accounted  for  under  the  head  of  "  Lost 
in  action/' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  this,  Captain,  and  we  all  want  to  under- 
stand it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  explain  it  in  your  own  way  again  about  these  420  car- 
tridges— how  extra  cartridges  would  get  out. — A.  Well,  supposing 
your  company  consisted  of  30  men ;  that  is,  taking  it  down  to  a  small 
number.  Suppose  you  are  allowed  420  cartridges  per  man  for  the 
target  practice.  That  would  be  12,600  cartridges  you  would  draw 
from  the  ordnance  officer.  Supposing,  when  you  came  to  count  up, 
you  found  you  had  400  cartridges  left 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  would  take  up  on  your  return  12,600  received 
from  the  ordnance  officer;  expended  in  target  practice,  12,200;  bal- 
ance on  hand,  400. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Although  you  could  have  expended  the  12,600. 

Q.  But  did  that  show  tJiat  all  the  others  had  been  expended  ? — ^A. 
No.  sir ;  you  did  not  expend  the  420  rounds. 

Q.  I  know;  but  all  excepting  the  400? — ^A.  No;  you  might  have 
lost  some;  some  might  have  been  defective.  But  as  you  are  within 
your  allowance,  you  would  simply  take  up  what  you  had  actually  left 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood.     So  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of. 
care  as  long  as  you  kept  within  your  allowance? — ^A.  Kept  within 
your  allowance;  and  or  course  you  are  actually  responsible  for  each 
one,  and  each  man  is  assumed  to  act  in  good  faith  toward  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  case  like  that. 

Q.  And  assuming  that  you  exceed  your  allowance,  would  you 
have  to  pay  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  if  you  go  outside  of  your 
allowance  you  must  pay  for  it 

Q.  It  is  charged  up  to  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  officer. 

By  Senator  Bulk£I4EY  : 

Q.  In  distributing  the  ammunition  to  the  men,  you  do  not  give  a 
man  his  full  420  rounds? — A.  Not  at  that  time.  Just  at  the  times 
they  shoot  If  they  shoot  at  one  place,  you  gjive  them  20  cartridges 
to  shoot  there,  and  a  man  may  not  shoot  again  until  the  next  even- 
ing. He  goes  out  and  you  give  him  20  cartridges  to  shoot  at  this 
Htation,  ana  so  on. 

Q.  Is  ho  required  to  shoot  those  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that 
time.     Ho  can  not  keep  those  in  his  possession. 

Q.  That  is  it  Each  man  must  shoot  the  cartridges  that  he  takes 
or  turn  thorn  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  that  ho  hns  not  any  surplus  cartridges  in  his  possession 
whon  ho  gotH  through  his  shooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Hy  Senator  Ix)doe: 

Q.  Htit.  a  man  does  lose  sometimes? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
abotit  that,  Senator. 

Q.  You  naid  Homothing  about  being  a  "chronic  loser?  " — ^A.  Yes, 
«ir;  thoro  aro  chronic  losers. 

Q.  That  is,  ('artridgoa  aro  lost  in  carrving  them  about,  as  I  under- 
Nlaiul?  A.  YoM,  sir;  carrying  thom  about  in  the  wagon;  and  in 
inking  Iho  boxon  out  of  the  wagon  some  of  the  small  boxes  are  liable 
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to  be  broken,  you  know,  and  we  just  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  of 
course. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  trouble  about  a  soldier  having  a  few  extra 
cartridges  in  his  possession,  is  there? — ^A.  I  can  only  speak  about 
my  own  company.  I  do  not  know  about  other  companies.  I  tried 
to  make  it  as  difficult  as  I  could  for  them. 

Q.  But  do  they  do  it  occasionally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  catch  up  with 
them  occasionally. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  these  cartridges,  again,  if  they  got  out,  of  which  you  are 
morally  certain,  among  the  peo^e  of  Brownsville,  had  to  get  out 
some  way  from  the  ordnance  omcer,  or  from  the  companies? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  from  the  ordnance  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  from  the  members  of  the  companies,  if  not  direct 
from  the  ordnance  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  If  that  rifle  there  was  shot  four,  five,  or  six  times,  and  you 
were  inspecting  your  company,  could  you  tell  from  looking  down 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle  whether  it  had  been  shot  or  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  you  could,  and  especially  by  smelling  it.  There  is  quite 
a  perceptible  odor  to  the  nitro  powder,  and  you  could  tell  whether 
a  rifle  had  been  recently  fired,  I  mean  within  four  or  five  hours. 
The  nitro  powder  has  quite  a  pungent  odor  to  it;  and  it  will  stick 
in  the  grooves. 

Q.  ui  looking  down  the  barrel  or  the  bore  of  a  rifle,  and  you 
see  that  it  is  foul,  or  think  that  it  is  foul,  can  you  tell  what  the  foul- 
ness comes  from,* rusting  or  what? — ^A.  Only  by  running  a  rag 
throurfi  it  and  seeing  what  is  deposited  on  the  rag. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  tell  what  it  is  from  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  always. 
It  might  be  just  black  dust. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Supposing  your  company  was  ordered  out  on  the  usual  call 
for  drill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  instead  of  drill,  as  commander  of  the  company  you  con- 
cluded to  have  an  inspection  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  ordinarily  expect  to  iBnd  the  arms  and  equipments 
and  ammunition  of  the  men  in  perfect  order? — A.  I  would  expect  to 
find  them  clean  and  clear  from  all  rust  and  in  serviceable  condition. 
I  would  not  expect  them  to  have  screw  heads  all  cleaned  out  like  at 
Saturday  morning  inspection,  but  I  would  expect  them  to  have  them 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  show  that  proper  care  had  been  taken  of 
the  rifles. 

Q.  Would  it  be  anything  strange,  if  you  had  your  command  as- 
sembled, to  find  two  or  three  men  whose  muskets  were  not  in  such 
condition  on  a  call  that  was  unexpected  ? — A.  I  never  found  any  men 
that  way  more  than  once,  Senator.  I  mean  if  I  ever  found  a  man 
that  wav  I  would  punish  him  severely. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  having  the  men  called  out  for  drill 
and  instead  of  drill  inspecting  the  rifles? — A.  Inspecting  the  rifles; 
and  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  had  orders  to 
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see  that  when  the  rifles  were  put  in  the  racks  they  were  properly 
cleaned,  and  I  held  him  responsible  for  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Suppose  there  was  an  inspection  on  Saturday,  and  on  Tuesday 
three  men  after  inspection  were  ordered  out  for  reinspection,  would 
that  be  unusual  ? — A.  Oh,  no.    You  might  do  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  been  out  on  a  practice  march  in  the  mean- 
while, or  nad  been  out  on  guard,  and  the  ffuns  standing  around  in 
the  barracks,  would  there  not  be  evidences  of  use  and  dust  collected  in 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  gun  at  Fort  Brown,  even  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  company  waiting  for  inspection,  especially  out  by  Bar- 
racks D,  would  become  soiled.  The  road  coming  in  front  there,  the 
men's  guns  while  standing  there  would  become  full  of  dust  just  in 
five  or  ten  minutes  from  wagons  passing  there  and  the  dust  blowing 
on  them. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  say  here  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
guns  were  standing  around. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Supposing  your  men  had  been  on  duty  practically  all  night? — 
A.  A  man  has  got  to  clean  his  gun  before  itis  put  in  the  rack. 

Q.  Suppose  when  a  soldier  is  on  duty  you  hold  him  until  the  usual 
drill  time  in  the  morning,  and  then  instead  of  drill  you  have  inspec- 
tion ? — A.  A  man  would  be  exempt  from  that  duty  at  that  time  under 
thow!  circnrnstancos. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  about  guard  duty;  but  supposing,  as  in  this 
cane,  the  companies  were  all  ordered  out  in  the  merning  or  night,  and 
were  deployed  in  skirmish  line  behind  this  brick  wall  and  held  there 
an  hotjr  or  two,  and  then  returned  their  pieces  in  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  were  ordered  out  for  drill,  and  instead  of  drill  they 
hud  inH[)e(;tion,  would  you  expect  to  find  those  pieces  all  in  good 
order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then*  has  been  a  little  disagreement.  In  the  course  of 
^voiir  inHf)ection,  supposing  you  came  across  a  man  whose  gun  was  not 
ifi  proper  condition,  what  would  you  do  with  him? — A.  I  would  have 
hitri  rchort  to  me  in  the  orderly  room  immediately  after  inspection. 

Q.  \  oti  would  leave  him  in  the  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  leave 
him  in  the  ranks  and  then  1  would  have  him  in  there.  He  could  not 
luave  the  barnickH  until  his  gun  was  properly  cleaned  and  inspected. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  some  men  were  stepped  to  the 
front  nnd  Honie  to  the  rear.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — ^A. 
niir<'rent  ctmloniH  obtain  in  different  companies. 

Q,  I  only  \vHnt4id  to  find  out  about  that.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(WitncmH  ex(!UHed.) 
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TESTIMONY    OF    SECOND    LIEUT.    EDWIN    POTTEB    THOMPSON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to? — A.  The  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  Battalion  quartermaster,  not  assigned  to 
any  company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  belonged  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — 
A.  Ever  since  about  March,  1902. 

Q.  1902?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  regiment  at  that  time? — A.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  join  it  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  served  with  it  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  in  connection  with 
this  witness's  testimony  an  affidavit  that  he  made,  found  at  page  165 
of  Senate  Document  155,  which  I  will  read,  and  which  I  ask  to  be 
inserted  in  the  record  in  full. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

San  Antonio,  County  of  Bexab,  The  State  of  Texas,  88: 

PersonaUy  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Edwin  P. 
Thompson,  who,  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

"That  he  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  that  In 
such  capacity  he  served  at  Fort  Brown,  BrownsvJUe,  Cameron  County,  State  of 
Texas,  from  September  4,  1903,  until  August  13,  1906;  that  when  it  was  known 
that  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  was  to  garrison  the 
post  many  derogatory  remarks  were  made  before  its  arrival  by  some  citizens  In 
reference  to  the  colored  soldiers  In  words  as  follows,  or  words  to  the  like  effect : 

•  We  don't  want  the  damn  niggers  here.'     *  Niggers  will  always  cause  trouble.' 

•  To  hell  with  the  colored  soldiers ;  we  want  white  men.'  And  that  he  is  unable 
to  fix  any  one  of  such  remarks  upon  any  one  citizen  owing  to  the  frequency 
with  which  like  remarks  were  made  and  the  period  of  time  covered ;  that  vari- 
ous minor  clashes  occurred  between  the  individual  citizens  of  the  town  and 
the  soldiers;  that  one  Teofilo  Crlxell,  a  saloon  keeper  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  told 
him  that  a  row  had  occurred  in  the  *  White  Elephant '  saloon,  owned  by  one 
Vincente  Crlxell,  in  words  to  this  effect  to  wit:  That  one  Bates,  a  Federal 
officer,  was  at  the  bar  drinking  when  a  colored  soldier  entered  and  asked  for  a 
drink ;  that  the  said  Bates  then  turned  to  the  soldier  and  said  no  nigger  could 
drink  at  the  same  bar  with  him,  and  that  upon  the  soldier  remarking  that  he 
was  as  good  as  any  white  man  said  Bates  drew  his  revolver  and  hit  the  soldier 
over  the  head;  said  Bates  then  going  to  the  police  headquarters  and  offering 
to  pay  his  own  fine. 

"  Further  deponent  saith  not. 

"  E.  P.  Thompson, 
"Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.** 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September,  1906. 

L.   M.   PURCELL, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Judge- Advocate, 

(The  affidavit  was  read  aloud  by  Senator  Foraker.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Now  Lieutenant,  state  whether  or  not  that  affidavit  is  correct. — 
A.  It  is  correct,  sin 
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Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  an  affidavit  of  that  Icind? — A.  I 
was  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  military  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Texas. 

Q.  What  opportunity  did  you  have  for  finding  out  how  the  people 
of  Brownsville  felt  about  this  proposition  to  bring  colored  soldiers 
there  to  relieve  your  command? — A.  Because  I  was  there  continu- 
ously until  the  arrival  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  1  heard  con- 
vei'sations  about  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  battalion  leave  Brownsville — ^your  bat- 
talion ? — A.  The  5th  of  July,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  a  detachment  of  your  battalion  remain  behind  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  troops  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  left  with  that  detachment? — A.  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  command  of  it? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  there  from  the  5th  of  July  until  the  arrival 
of  the  colored  troops,  which  I  believe  was  the  28th  of  July  ? — ^A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  command  of  this  detachment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  commissioned  officer  there  with  you  during  that 
time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  5th  of  July,  when  your  battalion 
left,  when  the  word  was  first  received  that  you  were  to  be  relieved 
by  this  colored  battalion? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  before 
the  first  word  came,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  some  weeks  before? — A.  I  believe  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  when  and  where,  and  if  you  can,  give  us  instances, 
where  you  heard  derogatory  remarks  made,  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned in  your  affidavit. — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  exactly 
where,  or  who  made  them ;  but  after  about  three  years  at  Fort  Brown 
I  knew  nearly  everybody  in  Brownsville,  and  as  quartermaster  there 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  business  with  various  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
I  was  brought  in  pretty  close  contact  with  them,  and  outside  of  any 
business  relations,  I  had  quite  a  number  of  personal  friends,  and  tiie 
remarks  of  such  kind  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  affidavit  were  given 
while  not  holding  any  conversation  about  the  question  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  or  the  future  arrival  of  it,  but  were  simply  things 
that  I  overheard,  and  remarks  made  to  me,  trying  to  get  information 
from  me  as  to  the  character  of  the  colored  man  as  a  soldier,  in  general. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  remarks  of  this  character  fre- 
quently enough  to  indicate  what  the  general  public  sentiment  in 
Brownsville  was  in  respect  to  colored  troops. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  The  sentiment  of  Brownsville,  in  my  opinion, 
was  against  having  the  post  at  Fort  Brown  garrisoned  by  colored 
troops. 

Q.  You  were  there  nearly  three  years  altogether? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say.  First,  what  is  the  pop- 
ulation, in  the  aggregate,  of  Brownsville?  How  many  people  live 
there? — A.  I  believe  it  is  considered  to  be  about  8,000. 

Q.  Eight  thousand,  you  think.  A\niat  kind  of  people,  as  to  nation- 
ality, live  there? — A.  1  do  not  think  there  are  any  actual  figures  on 
it.  I  think  the  common  figures  that  are  usually  given  are  about  7,000 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds,  and  the  rest  are  Americans  or  whites. 
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Q.  That  is,  out  of  8,000  perhaps  only  1,000  are  full  Americans  and 
7,000  would  be  full  Mexicans  and  half-breed  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  negro  popula- 
tion there  ? — ^A.  Well,  not  to  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Very  few  negroes? — A.  Very  few, 

Q.  Dujping  the  time  you  were  there  tell  us  whether  or  not  your 
own  troops,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  had  any  troubles  with 
the  citizens  of  Brownsville. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First,  let  me  ask  you,  are  you  familiar  with  the  police  force  of 
Brownsville,  during  the  stay  that  you  made  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
pretty  well. 

Q.  Of  what  did  that  force  consist,  and  who  constituted  it — I  mean 
as  to  its  personnel — ^Mexicans  or  Americans  or  what? — ^A.  As  I  re- 
member it,  the  majority  consisted  of  Mexicans. 

Q.  Of  the  police  force? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  how  many  there  were  of  them? — ^A.  I  think  they 
had  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  policemen,  sir — that  is,  actual 
policemen,  not  counting  the  chief  of  police. 

Q.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  Mexicans  who  could  speak  English  or  men  who  had 
to  have  an  interpreter  when  they  wanted  to  talk  to  Americans? — A. 
They  might  be  able  to  speak  English  well  enough  to  find  out  a 
direction  from  them  or  something  like  that,  but  they  could  not  speak 
English  well  enough  to  properly  convey  any  connected  or  lengthy 
conversation. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude,  so  far  as  you  could  observe,  of  that 
police  force  toward  the  men  of  your  command — friendly  or  other- 
wise?— A.  They  seemed  to  be  always  more  or  less  eager  to  do  their 
police  duties ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  my  personal  opinion  goes, 
that  they  were  rather  against  the  average  soldier. 

Q.  They  were  zealous,  were  they A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  zealous. 

Q.  In  policing  the  soldiers.  State  whether  or  not  your  men  had 
any  diflSculties  with  them — any  trouble  getting  along  with  them  or 
with  other  citizens  of  the  town. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Twenty- 
sixth  had  any  trouble  with  any  citizens  of  the  town  that  I  can  re- 
member, other  than  with  the  police ;  and  all  the  clashes  that  happened 
between  the  Twenty-sixth  and  the  police  were  individual  disturbances 
between  one  or  two  men  and  one  or  two  policemen,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  how  many  there  were  of  those  clashes? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Such  as  you  have  described  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many,  probably,  were  there  ?  I  mean  did  the  clashes  you 
have  described  occur  frequently  or  only  in  rare  instances? — A.  Well, 
usually  one  or  two  every  pay  day.  They  would  average  one  each 
pay  day. 

Q.  Averaged  about  one  a  month,  then? — A.  That  was  at  first, 
when  we  first  got  there. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  did  that  continue  to  happen,  about  one 
a  pay  day? — A.  i  don't  remember  exactly;  but  I  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Oook's  adjutant,  and  one  of  these  disturbances  occurred  in 
which  it  was  plainly  admitted  at  the  time  that  the  policeman  hsid 
been  too  hasty  m  his  action,  and  at  the  commanding  ofacer's  direction 
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I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  complaining  of  such  treat- 
ment, and  it  was  stopped  a  great  deal  after  that. 

Q.  Stopped  a  great  deal  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  soldier  involved  in  that  case 
where  you  wrote  the  letter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  the  dis- 
charge of  firearms  in  the  nighttime,  round  about  your  reservation, 
or  outside  of  it,  but  in  town  or  in  that  vicinity. — A.  Well,  the 
frequency  with  which  the  shots  were  heard  would  be  considered  very 
unusual  in  any  large-sized  and  probably  in  any  interior  town,  but 
I  would  not  consider  that  it  was  unusual  to  hear  shots  fired  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Brown,  around  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  heard  them  frequently  in  the  nighttime? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently.  Sometimes  there  would  be  weeks  pass 
without  it,  and  then  another  night  there  might  be  a  regular  fusillade 
turned  loose  somewhere. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  an  astonishing  thing  to  hear  of  a  shooting 
affray  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  Wednesday, 
March  13,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wednesday^  March  13^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Lodge,  Bulkeley, 
Hemenway,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SECOND  LIEUT.  EDWIN  POTTEB  THOMPSON, 
U.  S.  ABMT— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  wo  adjourned  yesterday  you  were  being  interrogated 
about  hoarinff  firing  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville. 

(Senator  Joraker  here  read  aloud  the  last  two  questions  and  an- 
swers preceding  the  adjournment  of  yesterday  afternoon.) 

That  is  coiTect? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
firing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  officers'  quarters  in  the  year  1906,  either 
giUlery  practiw  or  target  practice,  or  any  other  kind  of  practice — I 
moan  firing  of  the  Springfield  rifles — after  you  got  there? — A.  I 
tliink  the  competitors  for  the  department  or  division  competition 
practiaHl  their  skirmish  runs  in  the  range  right  back  of  what  they 
called  H  quartei*s. 

Q,  The  target  ranee  had  been  established  at  that  time  down  at 
Point  Isabel,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  That  was  in  the  rear  of  B  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  officers'  quarters,  and  not  B  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  B 
quarters. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  quarters,  you  mean  officers'  quarters? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  map,  and  you  will  see  that  the  quarters  are  indicated 
over  where  that  arrow  points.  Do  you  understand  the  location  ? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  are  B  quarters  on  that  map  ? — A.  That  is  called  B  quar- 
ters on  the  quartermaster's  records  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  IS  that?  We  have  never  had  our  attention  called  to  that 
before  is  the  reason  that  I  am  asking  you. — A.  That  is  a  very, 
very  small  set  of  quarters  that,  ever  since  I  had  been  at  Fort  Brown 
or  had  heard  about  it,  had  been  used  by  the  quartermaster's  clerk. 

Q.  The  quartermaster's  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Suppose  you  say  that  that  is  between  the  river 
and  officers'  quarters  11  and  12  on  the  map? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  will  locate  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  It  was  in  rear,  then,  of  that  building  that  you  have  just  pointed 
to  that  this  firing  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  range  there  of  some  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  tem- 
porary range. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  firing  went  on  there,  if  you  can  tell  ?  Give 
us  some  idea. — A.  I  think  there  were  three  of  four  competitors  who 

Practiced  skirmish  there,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  practice  they 
ad. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  practice  when  they 
were  getting  ready  for  competitive  drill?  That  is,  each  man  did  a 
good  deal  of  firing.  Do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  how 
much  the  men  fired,  because  I  was  not  attached  to  any  company  and 
was  not  watching  it. 

Q.  And  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  firing? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  only  remember  the  occurrence  in  a  general  way  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  men  are  getting  ready  for  a  com- 
petitive drill  they  do  a  great  deal  of  that  firing,  as  a  rule,  do  they 
not,  to  get  ready  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  think  they  need  it. 

Q.  They  never  get  too  perfect,  in  their  own  estimation,  I  suppose^ 
beforehand,  do  they  ? — A.  I  think  some  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  pass  that,  if  you  do  not  know  about  it. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  a  human  frailty. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  your  battalion  left  you  remained  behind  in  charge  of  this 
detachment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  again — I  do  not  know  if  I  asked  you,  but 
will  you  please  state  again — how  many  men  remained  behind,  consti- 
tuting that  detachment? — A.  The  detachment  proper  consisted  of 
about  15  men  from  each  of  three  companies ;  about  45  men. 
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Q.  Forty-five  men  out  of  the  three  companies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  four  companies  there  at  the  time  that  you 
left?  Had  not  I  Company  also  joined,  from  Fort  Mcintosh? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  had.  We  had  10  men  from  each  of  the  four  companies — 
about  40  men. 

Q.  About  40  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  these  men  quartered  when  they  remained  there? — 
A.  They  were  quartered  first  m  their  barracks.  As  I  remember,  the 
detachment  of  each  company  remained  in  its  barracks  until  the  prop- 
erty could  be  properly  taken  up  and  the  buildings  locked  up,  and 
then  they  were  all  moved  into  barracks  No.  36,  in  order  that  the  three 
companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  might  go  into  33,  34,  and  35. 

Q.  Which  is  36  on  that  map  ? — A.  The  one  nearest  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  The  one  you  referred  to  as  unoccupied? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in 
poorer  condition. 

Q.  Your  men  all  moved  into  that  before  the  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vacating  the  other  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  when  your  battalion  moved  out 
of  those  barracks  they  left  behind  any  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of 
clothing  and  accouterment*  and  shells  or  cartridges,  or  any  such 
things  as  soldiers  have? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  if  they  left 
anything  in  particular,  but  they  left  the  usual  amount  of  things 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  take  with  them,  and  worthless  objects,  and 
things  that  they  did  not  care  for. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  observing  whether  they  left  any  cast-off 
uniforms  or  any  parts  of  uniforms,  trousers,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  barracks  on  an  inspection  tour  after 
they  left? — A.  I  went  through  first  the  morning  they  left;  I  just 
went  through  them  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  of  this  kind  left  behind  in  the 
barracks;  or  in  what  condition  were  they  left.  That  is  what  I 
want. — A.  Yes,  sir;  left  in  what  I  call  the  proper  condition  to  be 
left.  They  are  supposed  to  be  cleaned  up.  That  is,  not  necessarily 
all  cleanea  out,  but  all  truck  and  imdesired  articles  gotten  together 
and  easy  of  removal. 

Q.  That  is,  all  kinds  of  truck  and  undesired  articles  that  they 
did  not  want  to  take  with  them  were  gathered  together  in  each 
place,  in  each  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or  in  a  pile  in  each  room, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  There  were  such  piles  of  left-behind  articles,  were  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they,  in  the  barracks  or  out  on  the  porches  be- 
hind ? — A.  Some  in  the  barracks,  I  think.  They  were  on  the  porches, 
and  some  in  the  rooms,  just  swept  up  in  a  comer. 

Q.  They  have  porches  both  in  the  front,  toward  the  parade 
OToimd,  and  also  in  the  rear,  toward  the  wall,  as  I  imderstana  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  porches  were  they,  the  back  or  the  front? — ^A.  The 
back,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  back  porches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  piles  of  cast-off  articles — I  will 
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use  that  term  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  one — 
consisted  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  did  not  make  an  examination  of  them  to  see? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  gave  any  instructions  to  anybody  to 
further  go  through  the  barracks  and  look  after  them. — ^A.  I  gave 
instructions  to  Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Osborne. 

Q.  He  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  that  past? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  there  how  long,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A.  He  had 
been  there  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Had  he  been  there  practically  all  the  time  you  were  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  there  after  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions  to  him? — ^A.  Just  to  see  that  the 
quartermaster  property  for  which  I  was  accountable,  that  had  been 
left  in  those  barracks,  was  properly  collected  together,  and  that  the 
buildings  were  locked  up  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  aid  these  several  detachments  from  the  several 
companies — 10  from  each  company,  as  I  believe  we  have  it  now — re- 
main in  their  respective  barracks,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A.  Not  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Until  they  moved  into  the  other  barracks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  had  been  occupying  the  barracks  No.  36,  into 
which  they  moved? — A.  I  Company. 

Q.  I  Ompany.  Was  that  building  unoccupied  during  the  absence 
from  Fort  Brown  of  I  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  unoccupied 
by  troops.    It  was  used  as  a  storehouse. 

Q.  It  was  used  as  a  storehouse.  What  was  kept  in  there? — A. 
.Quartermaster's  supplies,  and  things  we  hardly  had  room  for  in  the 
other  storehouses. 

Q.  Were  they  quartermaster's  supplies  that  belonged  to  the  post 
generally,  or  quartermaster's  supplies  that  belonged  to  the  respective 
companies? — A.  Post  quartermaster's  supplies. 

Q.  Unissued  supplies,  I  suppose.  What  did  they  consist  of? — A. 
They  consisted  oi  a  little  of  everything.  There  was  some  grain  in 
the  building. 

Q.  Any  uniforms? — A.  No,  sir;  no  clothing. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  any  clothing;  just  accouterments  of  other 
kinds  besides  clothing? — A.  Quartermaster's  supplies;  a  plow,  and 
old  harness,  and  some  things  for  condenmation. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accouterments  ? — A.  I  had  to 
do  with  the  clothing. 

Q.  But  not  with  the  arms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  him. 

By  Senator  AVarner  : 
Q.  Lieutenant,  in  leaving  a  barracks,  it  is  a  duty  to  see  that  it  is 
properlv  cleaned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  done  in  this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  say  you  left  an  amount  of  useless  things,  what  do 
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you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  the  natural  dirt  and  rubbish  that  is 
around  a  house  after  anybody  moves  out  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  dirt  and  rubbish  be  removed  if  you  policed  it 
properly? — A.  If  you  policed  it  absolutely  properly;  but  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry  left  there  in  a  very  short  time,  and  all  the  companies 
could  possibly  do  was  to  get  ready,  from  the  time  they  were  ordered 
to  leave  until  the  time  they  left,  and  they  got  things  ready  so  they 
could  be  removed  by  my  detachment. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  condition  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  these  piles  of  rubbish  that  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  very  large  piles ;  some. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  We  do  not  know.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  rubbish  consisted  of  the  sweepings  of  the  floor,  did  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  uniform  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  You  would  have  seen  it,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  mi^ht  have 
noticed  a  blue  uniform,  but  I  might  not  have  noticed  a  khaki  coat,  or 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  was  properly  policed  with  a  uniform  left 
in  the  quarters  when  you  left? — A.  It  was  not  exactly  properly 
policed,  but  it  was  policed  the  best  they  could  do  it  in  the  time  they 
had. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  time  to  remove  cast-off  clothing?  Do  you 
want  to  t!e  understood,  as  saying  that.  Lieutenant? — ^A.  They  could 
have  removed  it  all  properly,  but  it  seemed  to  be  that  all  the  company 
commanders  evidently  just  had  this  rubbish  collected  where  it  could 
be  easily  removed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ammunition  among  that  rubbish  ? — ^A.  Not  that 
I  know  of.     I  did  not  inspect  the  piles,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  clothing? — A.  I  saw  no  clothing;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  simply  the  dirt  that  had  accumulated  ? — A.  Dirt  was  all 
I  noticed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  barracks  36,  which  was  used  as  a  storeroom  before  the 
detachments — ^the  40  men — moved  in  there A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  jrou  kept  grain  and  such  things  as  that? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  clothing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  now,  about  this  range — the  firing  range.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  there  were  three  or  four  men  that  fired  there? — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  believe,  sir.     I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  "when 
it  was,  but  it  was  a  short  time  before  these  men  went  up  to  the 
competition. 

Q.  When  did  they  go  to  the  competition? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date  of  the  competition,  but  I  oelieve  that  the  competition  was 
held  practically  at  tiie  time  that  the  Twenty-fifth  came  to  Browns- 
ville, if  I  remember  right.  And  I  think  that  the  competitors  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  their  return  were  held  up  at  Fort  Sam 
IIoust(m.     That  is  the  only  way  I  can  locate  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  out  when  those  men  were  having  practice  shooting 
there  in  this  range? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were? — A.  I  can  only  remember 
one.    That  is  Corporal  Zimmerman,  of  Company  L. 

Q.  You  saw  no  cartridges  lying  around  the  quarters  there — ^loose 
cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  there  had  been  any  you  would  have  seen  them  in  policing  the 
quarters? — ^A.  I  might  not  have  seen  them  if .  they  had  been  swept 
up  in  these  little  dirt  piles ;  but  I  mean  in  the  artificer's  storeroom  I 
did  not  see  any. 

Q.  But  cartridges  could  have  been  swept  up  in  these  little  dirt 
piles? — ^A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  no  extraordinary  thing? — A.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  keep  his  ammunition, 

Q.  I  am  asking  now  as  to  the  conditions. — A  Yes,  sir;  there  might 
have  been  some  m  there,  and  I  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  I 
had  gone  through  those  piles  and  found  some  shells. 

Q,  Suppose  that  vou  had  gone  through  those  piles  and  found  then 
from  10  to  25  shells;  that  would  not  have  surprised  you? — ^A.  It 
would  have  surprised  me  if  I  had  found  that  in  any  one  quarters. 

Q.  How  mucn  would  you  have  found  not  to  have  surprised  you, 
Captain  ? — ^A.  It  would  not  have  surprised  me  if  I  had  found  two  or 
three  in  a  barracks. 

Q.  Any  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  storeroom  where  the  ammuni- 
tion was  kept. 

Q.  But  we  are  talking  now  of  where  this  rubbish  was  swept  up. — 
A.  Oh,  I  would  not  expect  to  find  hardly  any  there.  The  only  place 
you  would  find  it  would  be  where  a  pile  of  rubbish  was  swept  out  of 
a  storeroom. 

Q.  Oh,  in  the  rubbish  that  was  swept  out  of  a  storeroom  you  might 
find  some? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  surprise  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Army  how  long? — A.  For  nearly  five 
years. 

Q.  And  connected  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  this  range  where  these  three  or  four  men 
were  shooting?— A.  At  various  times,  yes,  sir;  not  when  the  men 
were  shooting. 

Q.  They  were  using  the  Springfield  rifie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  went  down  there  when  they  were  doing  the 
shootitig? — A.  Not  when  they  were  doing  the  shooting;  no,  sir. 

Q.  No  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  nothing  about  how  many  cartridges  they  used 
or  did  not  use  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  using  ball  cartridge  or  reduced 
range  cartridge? — A.  They  must  have  been  using  the  regular  ball 
cartridge,  because  they  were  shooting  GOO  yards. 

Q.  Snooting  600  yards;  across  the  river? — A.  No,  sir;  down  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river. 

Q.  Those  men  shooting  there  might  drop  cartridges  around? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  J  they  might. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  gone  down  where  these  three  or  four  men 
were  doing  the  range  shooting  you  would  not  have  b^n  surprised 
if  you  had  found  several  cartridges  around? — ^A.  No,  sir;  you  might 
find  them. 
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Q.  Where  there  were  only  three  or  four  men  doing  the  shooting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  surprise  you  because  it  would  be  nothing  un- 
usual?— A.  It  would  be  rather  unusual,  because  a  man  would  usually 
start  out  at  the  600-yard  mark  with  just  the  proper  number  of  shelfs 
to  do  his  practice  with,  and  he  probably  would  not  lose  any  on  the 
way  down  if  he  could  help  it.  He  might  accidentally  lose  one  or  two 
out  of  a  clip,  but  not  likely. 

Q.  A  cartridge  might  drop  out  of  a  clip? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  be  liable  to  drop  out  of  a  clip,  and  he  would  lose  it  in 
that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  found 
cartridges  on  the  range  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  you  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  found  cartridges 
in  a  pile  of  dirt  swept  out  of  a  storeroom  ? — A.  Small  quantities. 

Q.  Small  quantities  in  each  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  small  quantities,  what  number  do  you 
mean  ? — A.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  a  barracks. 

Q.  About  how  often  did  you  sweep  up  the  barracks? — A.  I  was 
never  in  command  of  a  company,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Army,  and  you  know  something  about 
the  policing  of  barracks  and  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  give  the  barracks  a  thorough  cleaning  every  week. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  parts  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  parts  of  it,  for  the  regular 
Saturday  mspection. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  inspector  goes  there,  if  he  finds  anything 
wrong,  some  one  has  got  to  answer  for  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  finds  any  useless  rubbish  lying  around  the  quarters,  or 
any  extra  ammunition  scattered  around  on  the  floor?  That  is,  every- 
thmg  has  to  be  absolutely  tidy  and  in  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  clean  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  inspection  is  at  least  once  a  week? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  is  that  inspection? — A.  Saturday. 

Q.  And  what  day  was  it  that  these  10  men  that  had  been  left  in 
each  one  of  these  quarters  moved  from  barracks  B,  D,  and  C  into 
barracks  No.  36? — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  well  officered,  was  it  not? — A. 
I  c/)nHidered  it  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  police  regulations  of  the  camp  were  strict  and  well 
observed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  observation  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  in  Brownsville  how  long? — ^A.  I  had  been 
there  since  about  September  4,  1903. 

Q.  You  sav  there  was  some  objection  to  the  colored  troops  coming 
there?" -A.  That  is  what  I  heard,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  objections  to  the  colored  troops 
going  to  other  posts,  by  people  living  m  the  surroundings? — ^A.  Do 
you  iiHMin  any  other  posts  in  the  United  States? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhnI  posi  ?    -A.  Salt  Lake  City,  sir:  Fort  Douglas. 

Q.  What  objection  was  there  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  colored 
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troops  going  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  objection  was,  ex- 
cept that  the  objection  was  made  at  one  time. 

Q.  Pretty  strenuous  objection? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was,  sir.  I  don't 
know  much  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  posts  did  you  hear  of? — A.  That  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  can  think  of  at  present,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  Lieutenant,  from  your  experience  and  knowledge,  do 
you  not  know  the  fact  that  it  was  generally  objected  to — having 
colored  men  come  to  a  post  where  white  men  had  been  ? — ^A.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  heard.  For  myself,  I  only  know  of  this  one 
instance. 

Q.  I  know;  but  that  is  your  understanding  as  a«  officer? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  heard  some  remarks  made  down  at  the  White  Elephant, 
or  some  place  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  it  at  the 
White  Elephant. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  heard  the  remarks? — A.  I  heard  the  remarks 
in  front  of — well,  I  heard  it  at  various  places.  The  only  remark 
that  my  affidavit  specifies  as  to  who  told  me — I  heard  that  in  front  of 
Mr.  Bolack's  store. 

Q.  Yes.  Who  made  that  remark? — A.  A  man  named  Teofilo 
Crixell. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was  the  manager  of  a  saloon. 

Q.  A  Mexican  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  his  nationality  is, 
sir.     I  think  he  is  French,  though ;  French  and  American. 

Q.  To  whom  was  he  talking? — A.  Talking  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  reply  to  it? — A.  I  did  not  say  much  of 
anything  that  I  remember,  except  that  I  probably  made  some  remark 
about  it  being  too  bad,  or  something  like  that,  that  any  trouble  had 
occurred ;  some  such  remark. 

Q.  He  was  expressing  his  reeret,  was  he  not,  in  that  conversa- 
tion, that  you  and  your  command  were  going  to  leave  there? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  not  that  conversation,  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  expressing  the  hope  that  you  were  going  away? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  speaking  only  about  this  incident  that  occurred. 

Q.  How  did  that  incident  come  up? — ^A.  In  the  conversation  be- 
tween us,  or  the  incident  itself? 

Q.  In  the  conversation. — A.  I  was  walking  down  the  street,  and  I 
had  heard  something  about  this  trouble  before  I  met  him  out  in  front 
of  Mr.  Bolack's  store,  and  it  was  his  brother  who  owned  this  saloon 
where  the  trouble  had  occurred. 

Q.  That  is,  the  White  Elephant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  owned  by 
Vincinte  Crixell,  who  is  his  brother ;  and  I  thought  he  would  probably 
know  about  it,  and  I  asked  him  what  had  been  the  trouble,  and  he 
replied  to  me  as  stated  in  the  affidavit. 

Q.  That  is,  the  trouble  with  the  colored  soldier? — A.  A  colored 
soldier  and  a  man  named  Bates. 

Q.  Were  any  colored  soldiers  then  stationed  at  Brownsville? — 
A.  At  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the^Twenty-fifth  came  there,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  It  has  not  appeared 
before. — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  colored  soldier?  We  have  not 
had  that  yet. — A.  I  don't  know  his  name,  sir. 

Q,  You  did  not  see  that  difficulty,  or  whatever  it  was? — ^A.  I  did 
not  see  it ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  knew  that  that  had  occurred  in  the  saloon  called 
the  ^Vhite  Elephant?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  difficulty  between  this  man  Bates  and  a  colored  soldier? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  Which  grew  out  of  some  controversy  about  the  colored  soldier 
not  being  allowed  to  drink  at  the  same  bar  with  the  whites? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  except  I  got  that  from  Teofilo  Crixell. 

Q.  You  got  that  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  that  in  that  way, 
and  the  complete  information,  the  only  information,  was  from  Teo- 
filo Crixell,  as  given  there,  as  to  the  details  of  the  business. 

Q.  And  from  this  party  who  saw  this  difficulty  you  got  it  that  the 
soldier  came  in  and  wanted  to  get  a  drink  at  the  same  bar? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  this  man  Bates  objected  to  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  a  controversy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  colored  man  said  that  he  was  as  good  as  any 
white  man,  and  Bates  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  revolver? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  is,  in  substance  ? — A.  And  then  he  hit  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  'Who  was  Bates? — A.  Bates,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was  a 
United  States  deputy  collector,  or  deputy  marshal,  I  am  not  sure 
which. 

Q.  A  United  States  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  in  a  business  way? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
had  anv  business  with  him. 

Q.  Gentlemanly,  was  he,  when  you  met  him? — A.  He  always  acted ^ 
gentlemanly  when  he  was  with  me,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  a  saloon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  drink  with  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  the  White  Elephant? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  met  him  there,  socially,  around? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  met  him  socially — that  is,  socially  in  distinction  from  a  busi- 
ness way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  were  you  treated  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  was  treated  very 
well,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  command  was  treated  the  same  way? — ^A.  The  officers 
were ;  yes,  sir.    Some  of  the  men  were  not. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  i)rosont  at  any  time  when  one  of  your  men  was 
ill  treated  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any  ill  treatment  at  all. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Lieutenant,  from  your  experience  of 
five  years  in  the  Army,  even,  you  know,  that  soldiers  are  apt  to  get 
into  Roine  more  or  less  difficulty  with  the  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  apt  to  get  into  difficulty,  but  not  more  apt  than  any  other 
personal  brawl,  or  anything. 

Q.  And  I  think  in  your  direct  examination — ^if  I  am  wrong  you 
will  correct  me — you  said  those  difficulties  occurred  about  pay  day, 
timt  you  hcMird  of? — A.  I  said  that  they  usually  occurred,  one  or  so, 
about  pay  day. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  difficulty  you  refer  to? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly 
when  those  difficulties  occurred. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  stated  one  or  two  usually  every  pay  day? — A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  on  pay  day,  more  or  less,  the 
men  would  drink  a  little  too  much,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Not  more 
of  it ;  no,  sir.    The  trouble  was 

Q.  I  did  not  say  more.  I  said  more  or  less. — ^A.  Oh,  they  would 
drink  more  or  less ;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Some  of  them  would  drink  to  excess? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very  prob- 
ably. 

Q.  And  a  soldier  intoxicated  is  as  apt  to  get  into  difficulty  as  a 
citizen  is? — A.  A  little  more  apt  to,  on  account  of  his  uniform. 

Q.  A  little  more  apt  to  on  account  of  his  uniform? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  from  his  fault,  though. 

Q.  You  say  the  police  force  there  seemed  to  be  very  zealous? — A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  policemen? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mayor  Combe,  did  you  not? — A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  strict  man,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.;  he  was  a  very 
good  man. 

Q.  He  had  been  mayor  how  long  before  you  left  Brownsville? — A. 
I  don't  know  for  how  long,  but  it  was  for  quite  a  while.  He  had  been 
in  office  for  some  time. 

Q.  A  year  or  two? — A.  I  think  it  was  over  a  year. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  that  he  was  very  intimate  with  the  officers? — ^A. 
'Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  very  kind  toward  the  soldiers,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was.  You  might  call  him  the  best  friend  that  the  soldiers 
had. 

Q.  As  you  understood,  he  had  been  a  soldier  himself? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  a  surgeon. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Kelly  there,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Captain  Kelly? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  Banking  business. 

Q.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  there,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  he  was  a  civil- war  veteran? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  he  was.     I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  very  considerate  of  the  soldiers,  was  he  not,  and  of  the 
officers? — A.  He  was  very  nice  to  all  the  officers.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  his  dealings  with  any  of  the  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  very  few  colored  people  in  Brownsville? — A.  A 
very  small  colored  population. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  population  of  Brownsville  is  about  8,000? — A. 
I  think  it  is  somewhere  around  there,  yes,  sir ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Mexicans  and  half-breeds,  you  say? — ^A.  The  greater  majority. 

Q.  By  "  half-breeds  "  you  mean  Mexicans  intermarried  with  Amer- 
icans?— A.  Yes,  sir;  or  French. 

Q.  German  or  French  ? — A.  YeSj  sir. 
^  Q.  You  do  not  mean  intermarried  with  colored  people? — A.  '^iw, 
sir. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  Mexicans  there  in  business,  were  there 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  Mexicans  there  in  business. 
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Q.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  leading  business  men  there  were 
Mexicans,  were  they  not? — A.  Mexicans  and  Spaniards.  There  were 
a  good  many  good  Spaniards  there  in  business. 

Q.  People  whom  you  would  call  first-class  citizens? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is,  good  citizens  of  the  town,  as  far  as  good  citizenship  went. 

Q.  They  averaged  the  same  way  that  way  as  any  other  western 
town,  did  they  not? — A.  As  any  other  western  border  town,  yes  sir. 
I  do  not  think  tiiere  werfe  as  good  citizens  there,  or  as  many  or  them, 
as  vou  would  find  in  a  western  interior  town. 

Q.  That  is,  in  a  farming  community  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  visited  with  families  there? — A.  A  few  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  married  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  wife  visited  and  received  visits? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  visit  there? — A.  Well,  we  visited  And 
received  at  our  house  not  more  than  a  dozen  at  most. 

Q.  Did  that  comprise  the  number  of  families  there  were  in  Browns- 
ville whom  you  thought  fit  to  visit  with? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not 
comprise  the  number  of  families  in  Brownsville  that  I  thought  fit  to 
visit  with,  but  they  were  the  ones  I  picked  out  to  be  our  associates. 

Q.  That  is,  your  intimates,  rather? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  the  policemen  could  speak  English,  so  as 
to  give  or  receive  directions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  streets,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  would  go  to  a  policeman  and  ask  him  to  direct 
you  to  Elizabeth  street,  he  would  direct  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  princi- 
pally by  signs,  if  you  could  not  understand  Spanish. 

Q.  Or  if  you  wanted  him  to  direct  you  to  any  part  of  the  city,' 
he  could,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  It  is  a  pretty  small  town.     I  think 
he  could ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  policeman  to  direct  you  to  any  part  of 
Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  ask  a  policeman  to  direct  him? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  direction  did  he  give? — A.  The  policeman  could  not 
do  it. 

Q.  Could  not  direct  him  ? — A.  In  this  case ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Because  he  could  not  speak  English? — A.  Because  in  this  case 
he  did  not  understand  the  word  "  depot;  "  he  did  not  know  what  the 
man  was  talking  about 

Q.  Possibly  he  did  not  pronounce  it  the  way  he  pronounced  it? — 
A.  Probably  not. 

Q.  How  were  the  policemen  dressed? — ^A.  At  what  time,  sir;  when 
we  first  went  there  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  dressed  in  most  any  old  kind  of  citizen's 
euit;  no  badge  or  distinctive  mark. 

Q.  Which  frequently  occurs  in  interior  towns,  does  it  not;  the 
policemen  not  uniformed? — ^A.  Not  uniformed;  no,  sir;  but  they 
usual  ly  have  some  sign  of  authority. 

Q.  And  after  Mayor  Combe  came  in  they  were  dressed  in  a  blue 
uniform? — A.  Some  time  after  he  came  in. 

Q.  They  were  then  uniformed,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned  personally,  and  as  far  as  you 
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know  personally,  you  were  treated  courteously  by  the  people  of 
Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  them  having  a  blue  uniform  after  Mayor  Combe 
went  into  office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  before  you  left  there  they  had 
a  different  kind  of  uniform. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  uniform  did  they  have  in  the  summer  of 
1906? — ^A,  They  had  a  khaki  uniform  with  a  broad  brimmed  cam- 
paign hat. 

Q.  State  how  it  compared  in  color  with  the  khaki  uniform  of  the 
soldiers. — ^A.  I  think  it  compared  exactly,  sir.  I  think  it  was  just 
American  khaki  cloth. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  seeing  a  policeman  at  night  in  that  kind 
of  a  uniform,  you  could  tell  him,  so  far  as  the  uniform  was  concerned, 
from  a  soldier  dressed  in  his  khaki  uniform,  speaking  simply  of  the 
uniform. — A.  Looking  at  a  policeman  from  the  rear  you  might  not, 
but  in  a  bright  light,  a  front  view,  you  could  probably  notice,  if  1 
remember  the  uniform  correctly,  the  absence  of  the  breast  and  hip 
pockets.^ 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  nighttime,  when  you  did  not  have  a 
bright  light? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  seeing  a  man  passing,  not  under  a  bright  light;  much 
more,  not  under  any  light  except  that  of  the  stars.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  close  similarity,  was  there  not,  in  general  appearance, 
between  the  khaki  uniform  of  the  policemen  ana  the  khaki  uniform 
of  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  or  two  other  questions.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you 
thought  a  soldier,  speaking  of  towns  generally,  might  be  more  quickly 
arrested — I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  exact  expression— on  account 
of  his  uniform. 

Senator  Warner.  That  he  might  more  frequently  get  into  difficul- 
ties. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Yes;  that  he  might  more  frequently  get  into  d^ifficulty  on  ac- 
count of  his  uniform? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  reference  to  Brownsville  in  that  connection,  or  to  any 
town? — A.  I  had  reference  to  any  town. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  a  soldier  because  he 
is  a  soldier  that  he  would  more  quickly  get  into  difficulty? — A.  Not 
at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  among  the  people  of  Brownsville  a  prejudice, 
an  antagonism  and  hostility  of  feeling  toward  the  soldiers  that  was 
not  common  to  the  communities  in  other  towns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
there  was. 

Q.  There  was? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is,  a  soldier  would  be  more  likely  to  get  into  difficulty 
on  account  oi  his  uniform  at  Brownsville  than  in  other  cities? — A.  I 
meant  by  that,  sir,  that  a  man  with  a  uniform  on  is  practically  a 
marked  man.  He  has  not  any  leeway,  provided  he  has  a  Government 
uniform  on. 
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Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  modify  your  statement  read  from  the 
affidavit  at  the  beginning  of  your  examination  in  any  way,  do  you? — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  this  Teofilo  Crixell,  or  "  Chishell,"  as  we  have  been 
calling  it,  he  is  the  man  that  I  am  referring  to,  what  business  was 
he  engaged  in  ? — A.  Teofilo  Crixell  was  the  manager  of  a  saloon. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  name  of  his  saloon? — A.  Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  How  many  saloons  are  there  in  that  town,  I  mean  in  the  promi- 
nent part  of  town,  along  Elizabeth  street  and  other  principal  streets, 
if  you  can  give  us  some  idea? — A.  On  Elizabeth  street,  in  the  same 
block  with  this  Crixell's  saloon,  there  was  at  one  time  Crixell's  saloon 
and  the  International  saloon  and  Odom's  saloon  and  Jagou's  saloon; 
there  were  about  four  right  on  that  block,  on  the  average.  Some  of 
them  went  out  of  business  and  others  sprung  up.  There  was  on  an 
average  about  four. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  saloon  business  in  Brownsville  is  a 
thriving  business,  according  to  your  observation? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
a  paying  business;  yes,  sir. 

Q.*  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Patronized  pretty  liberally  ? — A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  there  are  only  four  saloons  in  a 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  on  that  block. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  just  on  that  one  block. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  the  town  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  more  than  eight  or  ten  saloons  where  they  have 
both  a  whisky  and  beer  license.  But  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
little  beer  saloons. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  they  have  places  there  where  they  sell  what 
they  call  mescal,  not  held  out  as  saloons? — ^A.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  know,  to  find  out,  anything  about  that,  because  it  is  prohibited; 
but  mescal  can  be  purchased  in  Brownsville. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q-  Does  the  presence  of  a  soldier  contribute  anything  to  the  profits 
of  a  saloon  ? — A.  A  good  per  cent  of  the  pay-day  money  goes  to  the 
saloons,  I  think ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  saloons  on  Adams  street,  away  out  in  the  sub- 
urbs?— A.  No  large  ones  that  I  know  of,  at  all. 

Q.  Any  small  ones? — A.  There  may  be  some  of  those  little  beer 
saloons  that  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Are  there  any  gambling  houses  out  there? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know 
of,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  gambling  houses  connected  with  these 
10  or  12  principal  saloons  you  speak  about  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  city?  Are  they  a  common  adjunct? — A.  When  the  Twenty-sixth 
first  went  there  they  had  a  little  gambling  attachment  to  the  house — 
roulette  and  a  good  many  of  the  different  gambling  games;  but  that 
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has  since  been  stopped,  except  that  I  think  most  all  of  these  saloons 
have  a  poker  game  going  on  all  the  time, 
Q.  Most  all  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laws  of  Texas  make  it  a  crime  and  ab- 
solutely prohibit  gambling  in  any  public  place? — A.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  law,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  1  know  that  is  the  reason 
they  stopped  this  roulette  playing,  because  they  said  it  was  against 
the  law.  I  don't. know  what  the  law  is,  exactly.  Mayor  Combe  tried 
to  stop  it,  and  succeeded,  in  all  public  places. 

Q.  The  law  of  Texas  is  that  gambling  in  any  public  place  with 
cards,  dice,  or  anything  else  is  made  a  crime. — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
myself. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  worked  a  number  of  reforms,  did  he  not? — A« 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  became  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  Twenty-sixth  left  quickly.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  had  notice  for  some  tmie  before  you  lert  that  you  were  to 
leave?  When  you  say  you  left  quickly,  do  you  mean  that  when  the  or- 
der finally  did  come  you  were  required  to  move  quickly? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  I  remember  correctly  it  was  decided  that  we  should  leave  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  it  was  decided  just  a  day  or  two  before,  and  one 
of  the  intervening  days  was  naturally  the  4th  of  July,  and  one  of  the 
other  days  was  a  Sunday. 

Q.  So  that  by  saying  you  were  required  to  move  quickly  you 
do  not  mean  that  you  did  not  know  that  you  were  to  leave  some  time 
in  the  future  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  knew  that  we  were  to  leave  some  time 
before. 

Q.  But  the  time  between  the  time  of  your  receiving  notice  to  move 
and  the  date  fixed  for  your  moving  was  short  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  target  range,  when  men  are  on  the  target  range  is  it 
not  true  that  they  are  constantly  under  the  eye  and  supervision  of  an 
officer  and  also  of  noncommissioned  officers? — ^A.  On  the  regular  tar- 
get range. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  a  man  ^oes  out  for  target  firing  or 
skirmish  firing  on  the  target  range  he  is  given  a  certain  number  of 
cartridges,  and  if  he  should  not  for  any  reason  fire  all  of  them  he 
is  required  to  take  them  back  to  the  sergeant  and  turn  them  over: 
is  not  that  the  rule  or  the  regulation  ? — A.  The  rule  usually  followed 
is  that  the  artificer  shall  take  the  ammunition  out  to  the  range. 
He  usually  has  the  work  of  decapping  the  shells  and  washing  them 
and  putting  them  in  a  condition  where  they  can  be  turned  in  to  the 
ordnance  department. 

Q.  Those  are  the  shells  that  have  been  exploded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  shells  that  have  been  exploded.  And  as  a  man  comes  up  and 
gets  his  ammunition  the  artificer  is  supposed  to  give  him  what  he 
wants  at  that  range,  possibly  ten  shots. 

Q,  Stopping  right  there  for  a  moment,  is  not  all  that  done  under 
the  eye  of  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  firing? — ^A.  An  officer  is  on  the 
range;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  he  on  there  for — to  supervise  all  these  things,  or. 
what? — ^A.  They  are  mostly  there  to  supervise  the  shooting,  sir. 
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Q.  Suppose  a  man  should  be  handed  ten  cartridges;  is  that  the 
usual  thing  to  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ten  rounds  is  the  usual  number. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  fire  ten  if  he  is  handed  that  number? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  for  any  reason,  his  gun  getting  out  of  order  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  should  fire  only  six  of  those  cartridges,  what 
would  he  do  with  the  other  four? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  hand  them 
back  to  the  artificer. 

Q.  Suppose  he  put  them  in  his  pocket;  could  he  do  it  except 
under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  and  with  a  liability,  and  a  great  liability 
at  that,  of  being  detected  by  the  officer? — ^A.  He  might  not  be  de- 
tected putting  them  in  his  pocket,  and  it  might  not  be  detected  that 
he  had  not  turned  them  back  to  the  artificer. 

Q.  That  is,  he  might  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  might  not. 

Q.  But  he  would  be  liable  to  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  h§^  should  be  found  appropriating  them  in  that  way, 
what  would  be  done  with  him? — A.  It  would  depend  on  the  man. 
Probably  if  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  noticed  the  man  would  be 
warned  and  told  to  turn  in  his  unused  ammunition  to  the  artificer. 

Q.  He  would  be  warned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  anything  more  would  be  done  with  him  would  d^ 
pend  on  whether  he  haaa  good  excuse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  simj)ly  trying  to  ac- 
cumulate surplus  ammunition,  would  he  not  be  punished  for  that? — 
A.  He  would  be  court-martialed  if  the  officer  was  convinced  that  the 
man  was  trying  to  get  enough  ammunition  to  sell. 

Q.  He  would  be  disciplined  for  that,  would  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  appropriating  Government  property. 

Q.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  appropriate  ammunition  in  that 
way  ? — A.  The  men  are  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  your  own  regiment.  You 
have  had  no  experience  with  other  regiments  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  custom  in  your  own  regiment  ?-r-A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  company  duties  in 
my  own  regiment. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  been  acting  as  quartermaster  all  the  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  the  citizens  of  the  town,  while  these 
articles  you  speak  of  as  being  piled  up  in  the  barracks  which  were 
.  vacated  were  there,  had  access  to  them  * 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  he  did  not  say  articles  were  piled 

Senator  Foraker.  He  spoke  of  it  as  dirt  being  piled  up. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  did  not  investigate  these  piles  to  see  what  was  in  them? — 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  knew  there  was  something  in  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  not  assume  anything  except  that  they  were  articles  of 
some  kind  or  other.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  just  eliminate  the  piles  altogether.  After  your 
troops  left  there  to  go  to  San  Antonio,  were  those  barracks  open  so 
that  citizens  could  go  through  them,  or  come  to  the  porches  of  the 
barracks — boys,  children? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  open,  witli  the 
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men  of  erch  company  living  in  each  barracks,  up  to  the  time  they 
moved  to  barracks  No.  36. 

Q.  And  after  that  was  there  any  guard  over  these  barracks  until 
the  Twenty-fifth  came? — ^A.  The  buildings  were  locked  up,  and  the 
windows  are  barred,  and  there  was  no  personal  guard  over  them  other 
than  the  regular  patrol  that  was  on  the  post. 

Q.  Were  the  porches  locked  up  or  barred  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  porches 
are  open. 

Q.  They  were  open,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  piles 
were  some  of  them  on  the  porches — on  the  back  porches  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  submit  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  kind ;  he 
said  they  were  on  the  porches. 

Senator  Warner.  The  record  will  show. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  turn  to  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  No  ;  we  will  not  turn  to  the  record  now,  but  the 
record  will  show. 

Senator  Foraker.  Why  won't  we  turn  to  the  record  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  simply  called  attention  to  it.  We  can  have  the 
record  read.    But  I  say  the  record  will  show. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Very  well.  I  simply  say  that  I  asked  you,  when  you  said  this 
dirt  was  on  the  porches,  whether  you  meant  the  front  porches  toward 
the  parade  ground  or  the  back  porches  toward  the  wall,  and  you  said 
the  back  porches  toward  the  wall.     Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  to  have  the  record  turned  to  in  a 
minute.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  misstating  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  simply  a  difference  of  recollection;  not 
serious  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  meant  that  you  left  trash  on  these  back  porches? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  your  guns  were  in  when  you 
got  them  first — I  mean  the  Springfield  rifles?  Do  you  remember 
whether  they  were  oiled,  and  in  what  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remem- 
ber about  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  experience  you  had  with  your  guns  when 
you  first  undertook  to  use  them,  in  this  particular,  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  always  fire  the  cartridge  the  first  pull  of  the 
trigger  or  the  first  stroke  of  the  firing  pin,  or  whether  there  was 
some  snapping  of  caps,  I  will  say  ? — A.  During  the  last  target  season 
I  was  range  officer  at  the  Point  Isabel  range,  and  M  Company,  of 
the  Twenty-sixth,  marched  down  there  without  their  guns,  because 
they  knew  that  the  new  Springfield  was  to  be  shipped  and  that  was 
the  gun  they  were  to  use,  and  when  they  went  on  the  range  the  first 
day  there  were  quite  a  number  of  misfires,  and  it  was  filmlly  found 
out  by  a  man  who  had  shot  all  his  shots  and  was  cleaning  his  gun 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  gun  was  thoroughly  protected  from  any 
moisture  or  rust  by  the  Government  cosmoline,  and  that  the  firing 
pin — ^the  hollow  tube  through  which  the  firing  pin  works — ^had  been 
completely  filled  with  that  in  order  to  protect  the  spring,  and  that 
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when  first  being  used  the  cosmoline  in  there  acted  as  a  buffer  against 
the  spring  and  deadened  the  force  of  the  blow.  After  that  was 
cleaned  out  and  the  thin  lubricating  oil  put  on  they  worked  all  right. 

Q.  How  long  was  it,  perhaps,  until  you  got  your  rifles  to  working 
all  right,  so  that  they  did  not  snap  in  that  way  ? — A.  Just  as  long  as 
it  took  a  man  to  take  the  breech  mechanism  apart  and  clean  it. 

Q.  I  mean  how  many  days  was  it  after  you  commenced  target  prac- 
tice, perhaps,  until  you  got  them  in  perfect  working  condition  so 
that  they  would  not  snap  caps,  if  they  ever  got  to  that  place? — 
A.  They  never  get  to  the  place  where  tney  will  not  snap  a  cap,  not 
bO  much  from  the  fault  of  the  gun  as  of  the  cap.  But  as  they  were 
going  on  the  range  immediately,  they  got  their  guns,  and  I  am  sure 
they  were  all  in  good  firing  condition  tor  the  next  morning's  firing. 

Q.  On  the  first  day  they  had  this  snapping  of  caps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  some  snapping  of  caps  afterwards;  but  was 
it  not  a  rare  thing  for  the  firing  pin  or  a  Sprmgfield  rifle  to  have  to 
strike  a  cartridge  twice  in  order  to  explode  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  these  guns  were  put  in  working  condition,  whether  it  was 
one  day  or  longer,  and  properly  oiled  and  kept  in  condition,  they 
were  a  pretty  sure  gun,  were  they  not,  in  the  matter  of  firing? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  number  of  saloons  in  Brownsville,  a  town  of 
8,000  inhabitants,  and  you  say  there  were  eight  saloons,  about  that^ 
in  which  beer  and  whisky  were  sold.  You  have  some  knowledge  oi 
the  towns  throughout  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  unusual  number  of  saloons  for  a  city  of  8,000? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  as  you  say,  the  fact  of  it  was  that  the  soldiers  spent  a  large 
portion  of  their  money  in  the  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  contributed  very  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
saloons  that  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ttiink  they  did. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  gambling  was  permitted,  and  I  think  you 
said  poker  was  a  game  that  was  being  played. — A.  I  know  that  poker 
games  are  going  all  the  time  in  most  of  those  saloons,  because  they 
are  right  in  open  sight ;  but  roulette  and  faro  and  all  such  games  have 
been  stopped. 

Q.  They  have  been  stopped  ? — A.  They  have  been  stopped  so  far  as 
I  know ;  so  far  as  any  public  playing  goes. 

Q.  You  said  about  moving  irom  there  in  a  hurry,  in  your  reexam- 
ination by  Senator  Foraker,  that  the  order  was  to  leave  the  6th  of 
July,  1906.  That  did  not  apply  to  the  detachments  of  10  men  ironx 
each  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  main  body  of  the  four  companies  that  were  there 
which  were  to  move  on  the  5th  ? — A.  Yas,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  these  detachments  of  10  men  from  each  company 
were  left  in  each  of  the  quarters  B,  C,  and  D? — A.  Yes,  sir.  No;  in 
all  of  them,  33,  34,  35,  and  36. 

Q.  Until  the  Twenty-fifth  came,  and  then  they  were  all  moved  into 
36?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  policing  of  these  barracks  was  left  to  the  10  men  and 
the  officers  in  charge  when  the  main  body  left? — ^A.  No,  sir.    The 
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final  policing.  All  this  dirt  and  debris  had  been  piled  together  in 
these  piles  that  I  spoke  of.  That  was  simply  left  to  be  shoveled  up 
and  put  in  cans  by  the  men  left  in  each  company. 

Q.  Was  that  shoveled  up  and  put  in  cans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  they  left  there  this  debris  was  all  removed? — A. 
Removed  and  put  in  the  regular  Government  ash  can  that  is  placed 
out  right  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks. 

Q.  Now,  to  get  back  to  these  piles  that  were  left  there — ^the  sweep- 
ings. The  question  came  up  wnere  you  said  cartridges  might  have 
been  swept  out  of  the  storerooms.  They  were  inside  of  the  bar- 
racks ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  inside  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  piles  left  on  the  porches;  these  piles  of 
rubbish  were  not  left  on  the  porches  when  you  left  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  some  were  left  on  the  porches;  swept  out  of  the  halls,  the  back 
doors,  I  don't  remember  where,  but  there  were  piles  of  sweepings  left 
on  the  back  porches. 

Q.  They  were  left  there  in  the  hurry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were 
left  there  from  sweepings  there  the  morning  before  they  left,  clean- 
ing up ;  lots  of  it  also  in  packing  the  property  on  wagons,  and  things 
like  that. 

Q.  That  was  left  when  the  Twenty-sixth  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  left  with  10  men  in  each  company  in  your  detach- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  remained  in  these  quarters  possibly  two  weeks? — A. 
From  the  5th  to  the  28th  of  July. 

Q.  That  would  be  twenty-three  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  there  policing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  the  order  and  the  practice  in  vour  regimv  nt 
that  the  policing  had  to  be  done  of  the  camp — of  the  barracks  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  that  is  the  regular  Saturday  morning  inspection.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  done ;  yes,  sir ;  with  the 

Q.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  done?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  if  it  was  not  done,  as  you  say,  somebody  would  be  called  to 
account  for  not  having  it  done? — A.  When  the  regular  garrison  is 
there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  it  to  be  understood  that  when  only  10  men  are  left 
with  an  officer  in  charge  they  can  leave  things  around  as  they  please^ 
without  any  policing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  barracks  policed  every  Saturday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  it  policed  every  Saturday. 

Q.  For  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  inspection;  but  not  with 
the  formality  that  there  would  have  been  if  the  whole  company  had 
been  there. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  it  policed  so  as  not  to  leave  these  piles  of 
dirt  around  the  comers  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  them  removed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  each  Saturday  those  piles  were  removed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  piles  of  dirt  were  there  must  have  accumulated 
between  the  time  of  tne  inspection  and  the  time  you  removed  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  moving  all  the  things  out  of  the  storerooms,  and  so  forth. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  As  quartermaster  did  you  have  charge  of  the  magazine  beyond 
post  No.  6? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  policing;  I  understand  that  after  you  moved 
out  of  those  quarters  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  windows 
barred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  moved  out  on  the  28th  of  July? — ^A.  No,  sir;  some 
time  before  that.    That  was  when  the  Twenty-fifth  came,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  detachments  of  the  ten  men  from  each  company  moved 

out,  so  that  we  will  not  get  confused ^A.  I  moved  them  out  and 

put  them  all  together  some  time  before  the  Twenty-fifth  got  there, 
and  then  tried  to  get  the  barracks — by  using  fatigue  details  of  these 
men — into  condition  for  the  Twenty-fifth  to  get  them  arranged. 

Q.  That  is,  to  get  them  cleaned  up  and  in  order  so  that  they  would 
pass  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  the  Twenty-fifth  could  go 
right  in  there  and  have  their  bunks  ready  and  their  kitchen  utensus 
ready. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  in  this  case  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  question  was  asked  about  those  barracks  being  left  open. 
Citizens  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  those  barracks  after  you  moved 
out  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  have  gotten  in  unless  they  had  broken  through 
a  window  or  a  door? — ^A.  They  would  have  had  to  break  a  lock  or 
a  catch. 

Q.  Were  they  permitted  to  take  any  rubbish  away  out  of  the  bar- 
racks or  out  oJ  the  camp? — A.  They  were  not  permitted  to.  That 
was  the  duty  of  the  scavenger. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  your  man  on  post  around  the  barracks 
to  keep  any  intruders  away,  or  from  taking  anything  of  the  kind? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  away  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  snapping  of  the  new  Springfield  rifle  when  you 
first  got  it,  you  say  that  was  the  first  day  out  on  the  range? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  by  the  next  morning  they  were  all  right  as  to  that? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Springfield  at  any  time  to 
"  snap,"  as  you  call  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  uncommon. 

Q.  In  shooting  a  whole  season  through  you  would  have  quite  a 
number  of  shells  that  would  refuse  to  explode? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  un- 
common. In  shooting  a  whole  season  through  you  would  have  quite 
a  number  of  shells  that  would  refuse  to  explode;  but  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  cap  rather  than  to  the  gim. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  one  thing  I  thought  I  misunderstood  the  witness  about. 
I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Senator  Warner,  that  these  de- 
tacliments  of  ten  men  from  each  company  remained  about  three  weeks 
in  these  barracks;  and  I  understood  you  to  say  to  me  that  after  your 
battalion  had  been  gone  three  or  four  days  you  moved  with  them  out 
of  the  barracks  into  the  unoccupied  barracks. — A.  I  moved  them  out 
some  time  before  the  Twenty-fifth  got  there,  in  order  that  I  could 
have  some  minor  repairs  made  in  there  and  get  the  bunks  fixed  up 
and  the  kitchen  utensils.     I  do  not  remember  when  I  made  the  change. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  this  debris — ^whatever  it 
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might  be,  dust  or  what  not — was  taken  out  and  put  into  a  case  behind 
the  barracks — a  box  or  something? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  an  ash  can. 

Q.  And  who  got  it  there  ?— A.  The  scavenger  was  supposed  to  pick 
up  these  things. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  you  ordered  the  post  quartermaster-sergeant, 
Osborne,  to  go  through  the  barracks  and  look  after  them? — A.  It 
was  iust  the  morning  they  left.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Twenty-sixth 
marched  out  and  had  left  the  station  I  told  the  sergeant  to  go  through 
the  barracks  and  see  if  all  the  property  had  been  properly  turned  m, 
and  if  we  had  missed  checking  anything,  and  to  see  that  the  memo- 
randum receipts  were  properly  returned  for  the  goods  of  the  various 
company  commanders. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  on  post,  and  did  not  tell  us  what  post  you 
had  reference  to.  Did  you  keep  a  man  on  post  around  the  barracks 
all  the  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  mounted  patrol. 

Q.  All  around  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  over  the  fort,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  spot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  been  testifying  about  post  No.  2  being  the  post  that 
went  around  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  post  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have 
that  post. 

Q.  You  never  had  it  ? — ^A.  I  never  had  but  the  one  post.  I  had 
three  mounted  men,  taking  turns,  riding  around  the  post. 

Q.  Were  they  on  in  the  daytime  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  were  there  there  was  not  any  sentinel  or  guard 
on  duty  in  the  day  around  the  post? — A.  No,  sir;  except  the  men 
themselves.  The  acting  first  sergeant  slept  right  in  No.  36,  and 
stayed  there,  and  he  had  orders,  and  the  detachment  had  orders,  that 
anybody  coming  in  the  post  should  be  ordered  out,  any  Mexican  or 
anybody. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  regular  guard  on  duty  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  an  understanding  or  what  you  meant  by  the 
man  on  post.  What  time  did  those  men  go  on  duty? — A.  At  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  And  remained  on  how  long? — A.  Until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  those  men  of  your  detachment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  horses  to  mount  them  ? — A.  From  the  quar- 
termaster's department. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  the  cartridges  are  distributed  at 
the  target  shooting,  how  many  cartridges  are  taken  out  at  each  target 
shooting,  and  the  manner  of  distribution  among  the  soldiers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  target  practice. — A.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  before 
you  go  out  how  much  shooting  is  going  to  be  done,  so  usually  the 
company  artificer  takes  the  ammunition,  maybe  the  complete  full 
box,  in  the  handcart,  and  goes  out  to  the  range  with  it,  and  usually 
takes  up  a  position  about  20  yards  in  rear  of  the  firing  point.  The 
men  sit  down  anywhere  they  can  be  comfortable  until  their  turn 
.comes  to  fire^bout  the  same  aistance  behind  the  point  where  the  men 
are  firing.    When  a  man's  turn  comes  to  fire,  ne  goes  up  and  the 
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artificer  hands  him  his  shells,  whatever  the  number  may  be.  He 
may  give  him  an  extra  one  in  case  of  misfire,  or  something  like  that, 
and  the  man  goes  to  the  firing  point  and  fires  his  score. 

Q.  Does  the  artificer  invariably  give  a  man  his  shells,  or  is  a  man 
permitted  to  go  and  take  the  shells  for  himself? — ^A.  Very  often  a 
man  is  permitted  to  go  and  take  the  shells,  because  the  artificer  is 
decapping  shells,  those  that  have  been  fired,  and  they  come  in  these 
dips,  and  a  man  will  usually  just  take  two  clips.  Sometimes,  in  tlie 
present  way  of  shooting  them,  they  do  not  know  how  much  a  man 
IS  going  to  fire,  they  can  not  tell  exactly  whether  he  will  fire  at  one 
range  or  two  or  three,  and  very  often  when  they  start  out  they  will 
give  each  man  a  bandolier. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  in  a  bandolier? — A.  I  believe,  sir,  there 
afe  60  or  70.  There  are  ten  in  a  pocket,  and  I  think  there  are  60  or 
70  in  one  of  those  bandoliers. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  testified  here,  I  will  state,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  that  there  are  60  in  a  bandolier. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  That  is,  the  artificer  will  ^ve  each  man  a  bandolier? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  will  give  them  a  bandolier,  so  that  thejr  will  not  have  to  take 
all  the  ammunition,  or  any  great  heavy  quantity  of  it,  down  to  the 
firing  point;  and  he  fires  as  much  of  that  as  he  may  have,  or  they 
may  fire  more ;  they  may  have  to  send  a  man  back  to  get  more  am- 
munition for  the  day's  work. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  man  supposed  to  fire  at  the  targets? — ^A.  About 
860  actual  shots.    The  allowance  is  400.    That  is  a  record  course. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  make  those  shots? — ^A.  It  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  weather  and  entirely  on  the 

Q.  Are  the  shots  all  made  during  one  target  shooting? — ^A.  A 
man's  shooting;  may  extend  over  a  month,  sir,  before  he  gets  through. 
First  he  has  his  preliminary  shooting. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  if  a  man  gets  a  bandolier,  he  keeps  that 
bandolier  with  the  cartridges  in  it  until  he^  finishes  his  target  prac- 
tice?— A.  No,  sir;  he  keeps  it  that  day,  until  he  has  shot  as  much 
as  he  is  going  to,  and  then  he  is  supposed  to  return  it  to  the  artifi- 
cer, or  return  it  to  the  company  storeroom. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Who  is  the  artificer? — ^A.  He  is  really  company  carpenter,  and 
he  holds  that  position  and  gets  the  pay  of  the  grade. 

Q.  Does  he  k6ep  an  accurate  record  of  all  these  shells  returned! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Does  he  know  how  many  cartridges  he  issues  to  each  man? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  no  record  of  that? — A.  Not  in  any  company  that 
1  have  ever  seen,  sir;  no  exact  record. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  hostility  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  to 
the  soldiers,  you  were  there,  I  believe  you  stated,  some  year  or  two!— ^ 
A.  I  was  there  veiy  nearly  three  years. 

Q.  You  were  there  very  nearly  three  years,  and  you  have  stated^ 
to  Senator  Warner  that  during  that  stay  you  were  courteously  and' 
well  treated  by  the  citizens  of  Siat  town  f — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  every  officer  in  your  command  was  similarly  treated  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  officer 
of  ill  treatment  by  any  citizen  of  that  town  because  he  was  an 
officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  a  private  soldier  of  ill 
treatment  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  that  town  because  he  was 
a  United  States  soldier? — ^A.  Not  simply  because  he  was  a  United 
States  soldier,  no,  sir. 

Q.  At  how  manjr  posts  have  you  been  stationed  since  you  have 
been  in  active  service.  Lieutenant? — ^A.  Six,  sir. 

Q.  Please  name  them. — A.  Plattsburg  Barracks,  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Boulan,  P.  L;  Sorsigan, 
P.  I. ;  and  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  In  each  and  every  one  of  these  posts  was  there  not  always  or 
occasionally  more  or  less  friction  between  the  private  soldiers  and  the 
officers  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  you  were  located  ? — ^A.  At  the 
first  two  stations — ^I  was  there  such  a  short  time,  and  as  a  casual,  that 
I  could  not  say.  In  the  first  three — ^my  stay  at  the  Presidio  was  very 
short. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Plattsburg  and  the  Presidio,  and  what  was  the  other? — ^A.  Co- 
lumbus Barracks;  and  at  both. my  stations  in  the  islands  I  do  not 
remember  any  current  bad  feeling  between  the  natives  or  the  people 
of  the  town  and  the  one  company  that  was  at  each  of  these  posts, 
a  small  garrison. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  LieutenMit,  how  was  this  bad  feeling  or  prejudice  evidenced 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  ?  You  said  they  treated  the 
officers  well,  and  you  know  of  no  instance  in  which  they  treated  any 
individual  soldier  badly  on  account  of  being  a  soldier.  In  what  re- 
spect was  this  feeling  evidenced? — ^A.  The  feeling  was  evidenced 
principally  by  the  pohce. 

Q.  The  feelinff,  then,  was  evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
the  town  ? — ^A.  Not  the  officials 

Q.  The  police  force  of  the  town  ? — A.  The  police  force  of  the  town ; 
yes,  sir;  not  by  the  officials  who  were  really  in  charge,  not  the  city 
officials. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  that  ill  feeling  manifested? — ^A.  Because 
there  had  been  several  cases,  which  I  can  not  recall  exactly,  or  the 
names,  but  there  have  been  several  cases  where  policemen  have, 
without  any  cause  or  any  reason,  arrested  a  soldier  and  put  him  in 
jail,  where  a  citizen  doing  the  same  thing  would  not  have  been 
touched. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  will  you  give  any  case  of  your  own  knowledge 
where  a  soldier  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  Brownsville  without  any 
cause? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  case  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  K  Company  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  on  target  practice^  and  a  man  was 
sent  in  for  medicine.  The  distance  was  about  9  miles,  and  the  com- 
pany commander  gave  this  sergeant  or  corporal  a  mule,  and  told  him 
to  strap  on  his  revolver  and  go  into  town  after  this  medicine.  When 
that  man,  in  his  uniform,  came  into  town,  riding  a  Government  mule, 
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with  a  Government  saddle  and  a  Governmeni  pistol  strapped  in 
sight,  not  concealed,  a  policeman  went  out  in  the  street  and  held  him 
up  and  took  him  and  put  him  in  jail. 

Q.  Charging  him  with  what? — A.  I  don't  know  what  he  was 
charged  with.     He  was  put  in  jail. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  Captain  Kilburn  instanced  yesterday? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which,  I  think,  he  said  the  mule  and  all  were  put  in  jaiL 
Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  the  cause  leading  up  to  that 
arrest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  soldier  who  went  on  this  mission 
committed  any  act  violative  of  the  law  or  the  ordinances  of  the 
town  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  but  I  know  the  soldier  very  well. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  arrest? — 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all  about  it,  except  that  I  knew  he  was  ar- 
rested and  put  in  jail. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  vou  can  recall  in  your  three  years'  stay 
down  there  where,  in  jour  judgment,  a  soldier  was  arrested  without 
any  cause? — ^A.  No,  sxr;  there  are  several  other  cases;  but  they  are 
very  hard  for  me  to  remember  them  clearly  enough  to  remark  on 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  special  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Brownsville*  against  United  States 
soldiers? — A.  I  gave  that  case,  sir,  to  show  the  overzealousness  of 
the  police  force  m  trying  to  make  arrests,  to  make  arrests  whenever 
they  could,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  get  their  fee  or  their  pro- 
portion of  the  costs. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  stated,  as  I  understand,  that  you^knew  nothing 
about  the  facts  of  this  arrest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  know  •  whether  the  man  was  violating  any  laws  or 
ordinances  of  the- town? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  can  you  say,  then,  that  this  officer  was  arresting  this  man 
to  get  a  fee? — A.  The  case  was  tried  down  there  and  Mayor  Combe 
was  seen,  and  it  was  investigated  and  the  man  was  turned  loose,  and 
the  policeman  was  given  a  severe  reprimand  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  within  your  knowledge  of  the  over- 
zealous  service  or  overzealous  acts  on  the  part  of  the  police  of  the 
town  in  arresting  soldiers? — A.  Well,  of  the  police  itself^  I  think 
that  is  as  far  as  the  absolute  overzealousness  goes;  yes,  sir;  but  I 
can  give  an  illustration  where  their  lack  of  power  in  excitement  or 
anything,  or  understanding  or  speaking  the  English  language  prop- 
erly, caused  one  or  two  soldiers  to  be  improperlv  imprisoned. 

Q.  I  should  judge,  then,  from  what  you  stated,  that  this  prejudice 
against  the  solaiers  was  confined  rather  to  the  police  than  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  ? — A.  And  the  lower  class. 

Q.  The  Mexican  class  or  the  American  class? — ^A.  I  think  mostly 
of  the  Mexican  class,  sir.  As  an  illustration  I  can  mve  you,  if  you 
do  not  mind,  a  case  where  a  Mexican  came  up  to  a  soldier  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  fight,  and  the  soldier  told  him  no,  and  the  man 
picked  a  fight  with  the  soldier,  and  this  soldier  thereupon  knocked 
nim  down.  Then  this  man  claimed  to  be  a  policeman^  and  rather 
than  have  any  further  trouble  and  have  two  or  three  pokcemen  prob- 
ably get  after  him  the  man  went  to  jaiL 
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Q.  That  is  another  case  instanced  by  Captain  Kilbum  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  so  I  understand. 

Q.  Well,  this  preiudice,  as  I  understand,  then,  was  largely  con- 
fined to  the  lower  class  of  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiifi  it  was, 
sir.  I  think  the  prejudice  got  less  as  vou  got  up  among  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town,  although  I  think  that  the  prejudice  was  stifl 
there  when  you  got  there,  but  not  in  such  rowdyish  or  anywhere  near 
such  a  violent  form. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  When  you  had  your  conmiand  moved  out  of  the  barracks, 
were  there  any  considerable  number  of  hats  or  uniforms  or  pieces 
of  uniforms  scattered  around  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  if  there  had  been  any  con- 
siderable number  around  the  barracks  would  you  not  have  seen  or 
noticed  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  such  thing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see 
any  great  number  of  hats  or  clothing  or  any  truly  Government 
prppertv  left  lying  around  loose. 

Q.  It  there  had  been  any  considerable  number,  would  you  not 
have  seen  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  anything  large,  like  clothing. 

Q.  Hats  or  clothing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  was  no  consid- 
erable number  at  the  time  you  left  the  barracks? — A.  I  did  not  see 
any,  as  I  said,  sir.     I  don't  remember  seeing  any  clothing. 

Q.  And  you  say  if  there  had  been  any  considerable  number  you 
would  have  seen  some  of  them? — A.  Almost  surely,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  uniforms  of  the  police.  I  think 
you  said  they  were  formerly  uniformed  in  blue? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  a  hat  did  they  wear  with  their  uniform? — A, 
They  wore  with  that  a  hat  very  much  like  a  campaign  hat,  only  of 
blue  material  or  black. 

Q.  With  blue  clothes  they  wore  a  blue  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  changed  to  the  khaki  uniform  what  kind  of  hat 
did  they  wear  then? — A.  Very  much  like  our  present  army  cam- 
paign hat,  only  I  don't  know  whether  their  hats  were  furnished 
them  or  whether  they  bought  them,  but  I  think  they  were  a  little 
broader  brim — more  like  the  frontier  Stetson  hat. 

Q.  They  were  not  the  same  hat,  then? — A.  No;  they  were  not 
identically  the  same  hat,  but  they  looked  very  much  alike. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  prejudice  there  a<ramst  the  soldiers.  Have 
you  ever  served  with  a  colored  regiment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
served  with  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  prejudice  as  felt  for  the  soldiers  that  you 
were  in  command  of,  or  m  partial  command  of,  the  whites? — A.  It 
was  there  to  a  certain  extent  against  them;  yes,  sir;  among  the  lower 
classes. 

Q.  That  is  because  they  were  soldiers,  regardless  of  color? — A.  It 
seemed  to  be  so.  They  seemed  to  take  more  pains  in  keeping  peace 
among  the  soldiers  than  they  did  among  men  of  the  town  who  would 
be  on  the  street,  making  the  same  sort  or  disturbance. 

Q.  Was  that  more  or  less  so  at  that  point  than  at  other  points 
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near  posts  throughout  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  a  little 
more  so  there,  sir,  because  J  think  it  was  due  to  the  Mexican  element 
there  that  was  practically  in  control  of  the  streets  in  the  evening. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Bulkblby  : 

Q.  The  method  of  distribution  of  cartridges  at  the  rifle  range  that 
you  have  described,  did  that  apply  to  this  oattalion  or  regiment? — 
A.  I  can  only  say  how  it  applied  to  that  one  company  that  I  was 
with  on  the  target  range  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  need  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  method  of  distribution  in 
any  other  regiment? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  woidd  be  regulated  by  the  officers  of  the  command  on  the 
range  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  by  anything  that  might  have  happened  under  your 
immediate  observation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  with  this  witness. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SEB.OT.  BOWI«AND  OSBOBIT— BecaUed. 

Sergt.  Rowland  Osborn,  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  and  have  testified  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  remember,  you  testified  that  you  were  the  post  quarter- 
master-sergeant at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  left  and  when 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  came? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  remained  there  until  after  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  jgiven  any  duty  to 
perform  by  Lieutenant  Thompson,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Inf antnr,  who 
nas  just  t^tified,  and  who  was  left  behind  in  conmiand  of  a  detadi- 
ment  after  his  battalion  went,  after  it  left  for  San  Antonio;  whether 
or  not  you  were  given  any  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  the  polic- 
ing of  the  quarters  that  had  been  vacated? — ^A.  Not  as  to  the  poIiGing 
of  the  quarters,  but  as  to  the  checking  of  the  quartermasters  prop- 
erty remaining  in  those  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  barracks  that  the 
men  had  occupied? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  so,  and  whether  or  not  you  had 
anybody  in  company  with  you,  and  if  so,  what  you  found  there. — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  found  most  or  my  quartermaster's  property  diere,  and 
saw  lots 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  had  they  left  behind  in  the  way  of  property 
that  had  to  be  checked  up? — A.  Dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  bed- 
steads, mattresses,  pillows,  chairs,  desks,  inkstands 

Q.  Did  all  that  belong  to  these  respective  barracks  in  the  post? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  were  sent  in  there  to  check  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  property  that  belonged  to  tiie  post? — ^A.  Yes,  air; 
there  were  fire  axes,  fire  buckets,  hose 
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Q.  Did  any  of  those  buckets  have  water  in  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
at  the  time  I  checked  them  up.  They  were  supposed  to  have  water 
in  them,  but  tiiey  did  not.  Spittoons  was  another  article;  all  bar- 
rack furniture  used  by  a  company  while  in  garrison  that  is  not  car- 
ried with  them  when  they  change  stations. 

Q.  I  suppose  all  these  barracks  are  furnished,  so  to  speak? — ^A. 
Wen,  as  an  organization  comes  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
turns  over  to  them  their  equipment  and  takes  a  memorandum  receipt 
from  the  commander  of  the  organization,  and  he  will  have  such 
articles  as  are  not  taken  with  the  conmiand  checked  up  again  by  the 
quartermaster's  department  and  taken  in. 

Q.  In  what  condition  were  those  barracks  when  you  went  in — ^when 
was  it  when  you  went  in  to  do  this  work? — ^A.  I  checked  up  the  bar- 
racks on  the  night  before  the  command  left  as  to  the  property,  and  re- 
checked  it  on  the  following  morning  again — that  is,  there  were  dishes 
and  tableware  and  things  of  that  descrij)tion  locked  up  in  the  store- 
rooms, fastened  up,  and  a  noncommissioned  officer  was  placed  in 
charge  of  each  set  of  barracks  temporarily,  until  the  whole  barracks 
could  be  closed  up  and  the  detachment  go  into  another  building.  The 
quarters  were  littered  with  castoff  clotning,  principally  khaki  cloth- 
ing, and  shells,  ammunition,  bandoliers,  etc.,  strewn  around. 

Q.  You  found  shells  and  cartridges  and  bandoliers  lying  around 
in  these  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  the  command  left  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  tell  us  about  the  ammunition  first — the  ammunition 
that  you  found  there — and  what  did  you  do,  if  anything,  with  any 
of  it  that  you  found  there? — A.  Well,  I  left  it  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  packages  which  I  took  myself. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  take  yourself? — ^A.  I  took  40  rounds. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  it? — ^A.  Krag-Jorgensen  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A.  I  did  not  ex- 
amine it,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  is  that  ammunition  that  you  found  there  that  morning 
when  you  went  through  checking  up? — ^A.  I  have  it  at  my  quarters 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  jrou,  when  you  return  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  identify  that 
and  send  it  here  to  this  committee,  so  that  we  can  inspect  it? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  see  what  kind  of  ammunition  it  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  regular  army  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  grm,  if  you  know,  was  that  command  equipped 
with  at  that  time? — ^A.  They  were  equipped  with  the  new  Sprmgfield 
rifle,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  this  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition? — ^A.  I 
found  it  in  the  storerooms,  sir;  in  the  company  storerooms. 

Q.  What  company  storerooms? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to 
which  one  I  took  these  from.  There  was  more  or  less  scattered  in 
all  of  them. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  shells  in 
boxes. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  say  about  bandoliers? — ^A.  Bandoliers  were, 
strewn  all  around  the  storerooms. 
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Q.  Now,  at  that  time  state  whether  or  not  the  barracks  had  or  had 
not  been  locked  up. — A.  They  had  not  at  that  tune;  did  not  have 
the  tune  to  do  it  There  was  just  a  noncommissioned  officer  placed 
in  charge  of  each  set  of  barracks  until  we  could  clean  out  one  set. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up  these  barracks? — 
A.  I  did  nothing^  sir; 

Q.  And  removing  those  things? — A.  I  did  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  anybody  do  anything? — A.  Well,  I  had  barracks  No.  36. 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  I  Company,  cleaned  out  or 
occupancy  by  the  detachment  that  I  sent.  I  sent  the  provost-ser- 
geant there  with  a  detail  to  do  that. 

Q.  He  did  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Superintended  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  at  that  time  you  saw  those  barracks  occupy  those 
barracks  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  battalion  left  that  this  detachment 
that  were  left  behind  in  the  various  company  barracks  were  all  con- 
solidated in  I  Company's  barracks? — A.  That  was  probably  a  week, 
sir. 

Q.  During  that  period  what,  to  your  knowled^,  was  done  in  the 
way  of  sweeping  up  and  gathering  up  and  getting  rid  of  all  this 
stuff? — A.  Nothmg  whatever. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  know  of  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  back  and  forth  in  these  barracks  or  not  during  that 
week? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time,  but  when  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry came  in  there  I  was  there  to  turn  over  that  proper^  which  I 
had  locked  up  there,  which  I  had  left  in  the  barracks.  They  were  in 
the  same  condition  then  as  when  I  checked  them  uj)  before. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  same  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  recall  carefully  that  condition,  because  that 
has  been  testified  to  here  in  a  way  that  might  raise  some  question 
about  it.    That  is  your  recollection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  positive  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  be  mistaken  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  all.  I  examined  this  wit- 
ness at  length  before,  and  I  do  not  care  to  go  over  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Sergeant,  the  Twenty-sixth  had  been  there  two  or  three  years, 
had  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  was  one  question  I  meant  to  ask  you.  Was  anybody  with 
you  while  you  were  doing  this  work  ? — A.  Laeutenant  Thompson  was 
with  me  on  the  evening  that  I  checked  up  before  the  Twenty-sixth 
went  out,  but  he  was  not  with  me  afterwaras. 

Q.  He  was  there  with  you  that  evening — ^the  evening  before  they 
went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  with  you  again  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Lieutenant  Thompson  was  with  you  and  had  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the'l'ondition  of  these  barracks  that  you  had? — A.  No, 
^  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  did,  because  the  troops  that  were  going  out  were 
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Still  occup^g  the  barracks  at  the  time  he  was  there  with  me,  but  he 
was  not  with  me  the  next  day. 

Q.  Oh,  I  know,  the  troops  were  leaving  then  ? — A.  They  were  get- 
ting ready  to  leave.  We  check  up  property  before  they  leave,  to 
ascertain  any  shortages. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  left? — ^A.  This  was  the  evening  before 
they  left,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  there  was  clothing  and  bandoliers  and  ammunition 
scattered  all  around  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  take  notice  of  those  at  that 
time.  I  took  notice  of  them  the  next  morning  after  they  left.  I 
would  notice  those  things  at  the  time,  because  I  would  naturally 
suppose  they  would  take  them  with  them. 

Q.  The  Xwenty-sixth  was  a  pretty  good  regiment,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  officered?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  dozen  bandoliers  did  you  find? — ^A.  Well,  sir, 
I  did  not  stop  to  count  them.  I  suppose  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen 
dozen  of  them  altogether. 

Q.  Bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Over^ian  : 
Q.  Ammunition  in  them? — A.  No  ammunition  in  them;   no,  sir; 
I  don't  suppose.     They  were  lying  around  the  place. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Those  were  such  bandoliers  as  were  used A.  For  carrying 

ammunition. 

Q.  To  carry  the  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ammunition  comes  from  the  factory  in  those  bandoliers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  Twenty-eight  years 
and  five  months,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  those  bandoliers  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  soldiers  at 
all?— A.  I  really  don't  know,  sir.  They  do  not  belong  to  my  depart- 
ment.   They  belong  to  the  ordnance. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  strewn  around  in  other  quarters  at 
other  places? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  were  ever  issued  before  this 
new  Springfield  rifle  came  out,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  lying  around  any  other  place! — A.  I  don't 
think  they  were  ever  issued  beftre. 

Q.  How  many  dozen  was  it  you  saw? — A.  I  suppose  twelve  or 
fifteen  dozen.  They  were  strewn  all  over  the  quarters.  I  concluded 
from  that  that  they  were  thrown  away. 

Q.  And  the  anmiunition  that  you  picked  up A.  Was  in  open 

boxes  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Ammunition  boxes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  lying  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  that? — ^A.  Krag-Jorgensen,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 
There  was  probably  four  or  five  hundred  around  the  different 
quarters. 

Q.  Distributed  around  in  the  storerooms  of  each  of  the  quarters? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  iiow  many  would  you  suppose  were  left  there  in  the 
fitowfToom  of  Company  D? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell,  sir,  as  to  that. 
They  were  just  broken  boxes.  They  had  used  a  portion,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  had  shipped  the  full  boxes  and  left  the  oroken  boxes. 

Q.  I  imderstana.  Sergeant;  but  just  approximately? — ^A.  Oh, 
well,  there  might  have  been,  I  sui)pose,  two  or  three  huncted. 

Q.  In  Company  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  in  Company  C  quarters? — ^A.  Well,  there  mi^t 
have  been  the  same. 

Q.  And  in  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Probably  about  the  same. 

Q.  There  might  have  been.  Now,  Sergeant— — ^A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  I  am  getting  your  best  judgment. — ^A.  I  just  looked  at  those 
boxes  as  I  went  alonff,  without  any  idea  of  ever  having  to  think 
about  them.  I  took  them  to  be  abandoned;  just  simply  saw  them 
there ;  that  is  all.    They  did  not  belong  to  my  dejpartment. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  I  am  getting  at  your  judgment  as  to  how 
many  cartridges  were  there — ^just  your  estimate. — ^A.  There  might 
have  been  an  average  of  200  to  each  set  of  barracks,  each  of  the  three 
sets  of  barracks.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  in  I  Company's  bar- 
racks, 36,  or  any  bandoliers. 

Q.  That  was  afterward  what  we  have  been  calling  the  vacant  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  occupied  by  the  Twentv-fifth? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  at  all  in  them? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
seeing  anv  there.    I  don't  think  there  was,  from  the  fact  that  I  Com- 

Sany  had.  only  been  there  a  short  time,  and  I  know,  in  fact,  they 
id  not  participate  in  target  practice  while  they  were  there. 

Q.  Would  you  undertake  to  say,  Serjeant,  that  there  were  not  some 
Springfield  cartridges  mixed  up  with  those  Ejra^-Jorgensen  car- 
tridges?— A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  mat.  I  say  I  did 
not  examine  them  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  would  think  there  was  an  average  of  about  200 
cartridges? — ^A.  I  suppose  200  cartridges  in  each  of  these  three 
barracks. 

Q.  And  they  were  there  when  the  Twenty-fifth  came,  were  they! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  broken  boxes?  You  have  been  asked  if  you  can  be  mistaken 
about  something  else.  You  could  not  be  mistaken  about  that  very 
well,  could  you  I— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  bandoliers  remained  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  bandoliers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  From  your  service  in  the  Army  you  knew  that  this  was  Govern- 
ment property,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  shoidd  be  accounted  tor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  ordnance  stores  should  be  accounted 
for? — A.  Oh,  yes;  ordnance  stores  should  be  accounted  for,  and  they 
may  have  been  accounted  for  for  aught  I  know. 

Q.  Just  wait  a  minute.  You  knew  they  were  Government  prop^ 
erty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  Government  property  should  be  accounted  fort — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  ttie  fact  of  finding  this  Government 
property  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  report  it  to  anybody,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  Lieutenant  Thompson? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not    He  had  a  sergeant  to  look  after  that  himself. 

Q.  And  you  took  40  rounds  of  Government  property? — ^A.  Ym^ 

Q.  Government  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  to  anybody? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  happened  to  be  Krag  ammunition? — ^A.  Krag-Jorgensen 
ammunition;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  this  clothing  scattered  all  around  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  barracks  are  in  a  pretty  filthy,  nasty  condition? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir*  they  were  in  a  very  nasty  condition. 

Q.  About  how  many  dozen  trousers  were  there? — ^A.  I  suppose 
there  were  about  ten  suits  of  clothing  to  each  set  of  barracks. 

Q.  Just  scattered  aroimd? — ^A.  Scattered  around,  discarded. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  this  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition  ever  delivered  in  bando- 
liers?— ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Q.  Those  bandoliers  you  found  there  must  have  had  Springfield 
rifle  ammunition  in  them? — ^A.  1  presume,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, they  are  only  used  for  the  Springfield  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  suits  did  you  find — ^you  said  about  ten  to  each  set 
of  barracks? — A.  About  ten  to  each  set  of  barracks,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniform  was  that;  was  it  blue? — ^A.  Principally 
khaki.  There  was  a  little  blue  there,  too.  There  was  some  blue  there 
in  addition  to  that — ^very  little. 

Q.  But  about  ten  suits  of  that? — ^A.  About  ten  suits  of  khaki,  I 
should  jud^,  to  each  set  of  barracks. 

Q.  Upstairs  or  downstairs? — ^A.  Upstairs  principally. 

Q.  In  the  quarters  which  the  men  occupied? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  where 
the  men  occupied. 

Q.  You  never  saw  barracks  left  in  such  condition  as  that  before, 
did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  many  times. 

Q.  That  is  customary  for  troops  moving  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
do  not  move  old  clothing  that  they  have  no  use  for  and  have  dis- 
carded. 

Q.  You  said  you  have  seen  that  many  a  time? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where? — A.  Different  places. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  I  have  seen  it  at  Fort  Clark,  at  Fort  Bliss,  I  have 
seen  it  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  I  have  seen  it  at  St.  Francis  Bar- 
racks. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  in  these  places  you  have  mentioned,  did  you 
see  ammunition  scattered  around  those  other  places? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  seen  that. 

Q.  That  is  customary,  too? — ^A.  It  is  a  customary  thing. 

Q.  To  find  loose  ammunition  Iving  around? — ^A.  Loose  ammuni- 
tion. As  a  rule  it  is  accounted  tor  as  expended.  When  the  boxes 
are  broken  it  is  expended. 
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Q.  Just  explain  how  it  could  be  that  the  soldiers  could  have  such 
an  excess  of  ammunition. — A.  It  is  very  simple. 

Q.  Just  explain  it,  please. — A.  They  go  to  target  practice,  and  each 
man  is  issued  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  to  fire,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  they  do  not  fire  them  all,  and  they  retain  the 
anmiunition.    Again,  men  go  on  hunting  expeditions,  and  they  are 

S'ven  so  much  for  hunting  purposes,  ana  they  do  not  use  it  all,  and 
ey  retain  it. 

Q.  But  could  they  have  any  that  they  did  not  expend  when  they 
were  out  on  the  range  firing? — A.  Well,  it  is  expended  when  it  goes 
out,  so  much  for  target  practice.  That  is  the  usual  practice.  The 
allowance  is  expended,  and  what  is  left  over  is  thrown  into  the  store- 
room, providing  they  get  hold  of  it  and  the  men  turn  it  in. 

Q.  Provided  they  get  hold  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  tjiat  ?  We  are  not  in  the  Army,  and  we 
do  not  understand. — A.  For  instance,  65  men  are  going  out  to  par- 
ticipate in  target  practice  and  are  issued  a  certain  number  of  roimds 
of  ammunition.  It  is  turned  over  to  them  and  exjpended  in  target 
practice.  Maybe  thev  are  out  on  target  practice  for  a  month,  and 
maybe  only  half  of  that  is  actually  used.  The  rest  comes  back.  It 
is  not  thrown  away. 

Q.  So  a  man  could  keep  it  or  return  it? — ^A.  Could  keep  it.  Maybe 
he  does  not  want  to  keep  it  and  turns  it  in  to  the  storeroom. 

Q.  If  he  wants  to  keep  it  he  can  keep  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Other- 
wise it  is  there  for  hunting  purposes.  • 

Q.  So  that  if  a  man  wants  to  go  out  on  a  hunting  trip,  he  can  get 
surplus  cartridges  without  any  trouble? — A.  Without  any  difficulty. 

Q.  These  barracks  were  not  locked  up,  you  say  ? — ^A.  Not  entirely ; 
no,  sir;  only  the  storerooms  where  I  stored  the  small  property  that 
I  did  not  dare  le^ve  without  locking  up. 

Q.  Let  me  see.  Sergeant,  you  naa  quartermaster's  stores? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  barracks  D,  B,  and  C  ? — A.  I  had  them  in  all  of  them. 

Q.  But  the  other  one  you  moved  into  ? — A.  There  was  quartermas- 
ter's property  in  them  when  that  battalion  left  there. 

Q.  Consisting  of  knives,  forks,  chairs,  and  bedding? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fire  axes  and  fire  buckets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  general  paraphernalia  of  camp  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  that  in  there,  but  when  the  troops  moved  out,  of 
course  the  quartermaster  was  responsible  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  precaution  that  parties  should  not  come  in  to 
take  any  of  that  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  all  the  small  stuff  and 
put  it  in  the  storerooms  and  fastened  them  up,  and  put  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  each  set  of  barracks.  Bedsteads  and 
large  articles,  refrigerators,  and  chairs,  and  things  of  that  kind  I 
could  not  lock  up. 

Q.  But  vou  put  an  officer  in  there  id  see  that  nothing  was  dis- 
turbed ? — A.  Because  I  had  to  protect  that  property ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  with  each  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  finally  moved  it  all  out  of  barracks  D,  B,  and  C? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  did  move  it  out.  I  turned  it  over  to  the  incoming  com- 
mand. As  soon  as  I  could  get  to  it,  I  fastened  the  barracks  up  and 
moved  all  these  men  into  No.  36. 
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Q,  Sergeant,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  detachment  of  ten  men  were 
left  in  each  of  these  barracks  when  the  Twenty-sixth  went  out? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about  exactly,  until  we  could  put 
them  into  36  altogether,  and  fasten  up  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  those  ten  men  were  there  during  all  this  filthy  condition 
of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir:  they  were. 

Q.  No  policing  done  at  all  ? — ^A.  No  policing  done  at  all  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  One  was  that  the  detachment  was  small  and  the  whole 
post  had  to  be  guarded,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  around  the  post  which  took  up  the  entire  time.  Of  course 
they  cleaned  up  that  portion  that  they  slept  in,  which  was  a  very 
small  portion. 

Q.  Now,  ten  men  picking  up  ten  suits  of  clothing  that  were  scat- 
tered about  the  barracks,  that  would  not  be  much  of  a  job,  would 
it? — A.  No;  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  job,  certainly  not. 

Q.  And  sweeping  out  the  barracks,  that  would  not  be  much  of  a 
job? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  taking  care  of  that  ammunition  that  was  scattered  around, 
that  would  not  fe  much  of  a  job? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  men  could  do  all  that  in  a  very  short  time,  could  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  And  yet  you  sav  they  did  not  have  time? — A.  Well,  they  were 
engaged  in  other  work  the  entire  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work? — ^A.  Well,  they  had  to  do  the  policing  of 
the  post,  they  had  to  drive  teams,  they  had  to  haul  freight,  and 
things  of  that  description.    They  had  to  do  guard  duty. 

Q.  Had  to  do  guard  duty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  Haa  to  do  cooking. 

Q.  Had  a  cook  to  each  detachment,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  on.  They  had  to  do  guard  duty.  What  was  that? — 
A.  Then  there  were  several  men  that  had  to  be  taken  off  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  commissary,  for  instance,  had  a  man;  the 
quartermaster's  department  had  two  of  them,  besides  all  the  team- 
sters. There  were  five  of  them  as  teamsters,  two  of  them  in  the  quar- 
termaster's office,  and  one  in  the  commissary's  office. 

Q.  So  that  accounts  for  the  filthy  condition  that  the  barracks  were 
left  in? — A.  There  were  two  more  men  in  the  bake  shop  and  one  in 
the  adjutant's  office. 

Q.  But  the  adjutant  had  gone. — A.  It  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence.   The  office  was  there  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  And  the  men  had  gone,  and  the  same  men  remained  in  the 
bakery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  men  for  each  company? — A.  No,  sir;  two  men  for  the 
entire  bakery.  Another  man  was  mail  orderly  and  another  man 
looked  after  the  library  and  post  exchange.  Another  was  provost- 
sergeant.     That  reduced  the  number  of  men  quite  materially. 

Q.  What  was  there  upon  the  porches  of  those  barracks? — A.  There 
was  very  little  on  the  porches,  sir,  except  some  buckets  and  benches. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  cartridges  scattered  around  on  the 
porches? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  clothing  scattered  around  on  the  porches? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  You  were  there  looking  after  Government  property,  and  of 
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course  you  would  make  a  pretty  close  observation? — ^A.  I  had  to  look 
after  that  Government  property  over  which  I  had  control  only. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  Government  property  there  that  was  not  on 
your  return,  you  would  have  taken  it  up,  wouldn't  yout — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  if  it  did  not  belong  to  my  department. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  found  clothing  there,  that  would  have  belonged 
to  your  department? — A.  No,  sir;  the  clothing  that  belongs  to  mj 
department  is  always  under  lock  and  key.  After  I  have  issued  it 
to  the  men  it  is  the  men's  property.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  If  you  had  found  an  extra  bed  there,  you  wotild  have  taken  it 
up  on  your  return? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  a  different  proposi- 
tion. That  is  equipment;  that  remains  in  the  quartermaster's  pos- 
session.   The  clothing  that  has  been  issued  is  not. 

Q.  We  do  not  understand  about  these  things.  We  have  got  to  try 
to  find  them  out.  How  long  did  those  detadmients  remain  in  those 
barracks? — ^A.  I  think  about  four  or  five  days,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  we  have  a  map  here. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  at  Fort  Brown  about  how  long? — A,  I  was 
there  about  a  year  and  four  months,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  are  (^uite  familiar  with  the  location? — ^A.  Familiar  with 
the  ground ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  will  look  at  this  map  which  hangs  here,  you  notice  the 
barracks  marked  there,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officers'  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  we  call  the  garrison  road,  back  of  the  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  also  the  guardhouse  up  there.  Do  you  see  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  commissary's  store.    Do  you  see  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  skip  to  the  hospital  and  tne  quartermaster's  stables. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  quartermaster's  storehouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  you  these  questions  is  to  find  out  if  that  is 
a  substantially  correct  map. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  There  is  a  road 
marked  there  running  across  this  side  of  the  guardhouse  that  does 
not  exist  at  all.  It  is  not  there.  That  road  there  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

Q.  You  mean  what  seems  to  be  a  road  at  the  end  of  barracks  36? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  that  is  intended  for  a  road  or  a  sidewalk  I  can  not 
toll. — A.  There  is  neither  a  road  there  nor  a  sidewalk. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Is  that  a  plank  walk  there? — A.  No,  sir.  The  plank  walk 
nms  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  and  comes  right  along  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  That  walk  would  be  nearer? — A.  If  it  was  intended  for  a 
walk,  it  should  not  be  that  width.    It  is  only  a  4-foot  walk. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  I  was  asking  about  was  generally  the  location  of  the 
buildings,  whether  that  is  substantially  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  substantially  correct    There  is  another  road  here  that  does  not 
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exist  at  all.  That  road  comes  right  through  here-  [indicating]. 
Those  numbers  are  reversed.  This  should  be  12  and  that  should  be 
11.    And  that  "A,"  indicating  single  quarters,  is  double. 

Q.  Now,  you  see  what  seems  to  be  marked  a  road  running  across 
the  reservation,  running  between  the  cavalry  stable  and  the  bakery, 
and  also  between  the  next  cavalry  stable  and  the  grana^.  There 
is  a  road  there,  is  there,  through  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  there 
is  a  road  behind  the  bakery  there,  as^  indicated,  but  it  does  not  ^o 
out  of  the  garrison.  It  comes  down  in  rear  of  the  barracks.  This 
road  indicated  here  comes  right  down  here  to  this  gate.  There  is  no 
outlet  there  and  no  outlet  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  no  outlet  here  and  no  outlet  here.  You  mean  there 
is  no  outlet  as  indicated  near  the  east  end  of  barracks  36? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  there  is  none  here,  or  up  near  the  noncommissioned  officers.  ^ 

Q.  It  is  a  wire  fence  along  there,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a 
wire  fence  commencing  right  here  [indicating]. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Is  there  any  road  inside? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  It  runs  along  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  It  runs  along 
in  the  rear  of  the  barracks  and  comes  right  through  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  know  where  the  country  road  is  outside? — A.  There  is  a 
countrv  road  right  outside  of  the  fence;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that,  say,  from  what  is  marked  the  bakery! — 
A.  Probably  about  300  yards,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Three  hundred  yards  from  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  dirt  road  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  granary  is  not  in  the 
position  shown  there.    It  is  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Going  back  down  Elizaoeth  street.  Sergeant,  that  is  correct, 
is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  runs  right  down  from  the  gate. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  Washington  street  and  tiiose  streets 
are  substantially  correct,  are  they? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  those. 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  lay  of  the  town. 

Q.  Elizabeth  street  is  the  one  that  opens  from  the  gate? — ^A.  That 
runs  right  from  the  gate. 

Q.  And  what  is  marked  the  Levee  there,  to  your  left — ^Levee 
street? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  street.  I  never  was 
down  there  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  down  there  whore  they  cross  to  go  over  to  Mata- 
moros? — A.  I  have  been  pretty  close  to  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  never  have  been  over  there? — A.  No,  sir;  never  was  over 
there. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Witness.  There  is  another  road  that  does  not  exist  there  at 
all. 
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By  Senlator  Bulkblby: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  with  the  troops  tcJ  target 
practice? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  of  distribution  of 
cartridges  on  target  practice? — ^A.  Not  for  the  last  nearly  twenty- 
two  years,  sir.  i  have  been  a  post  quartermaster's  sergeant  nearly 
twenty-two  years. 

Q.  So  what  you  stated ^A.  I  know  what  we  used  to  do  when  I 

was  in  the  line  of  the  Army. 

Q.  Have  not  things  changed  in  twenty-two  years  t^ — ^A.  Well,  in 
some  respects ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  they  did  forty  years  ago  is  vastly  different  now^  is 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  that  particular  respect  I  do  not  thmk 
you  will  find  any  change. 

Q.  But  you  mow  nothing  about  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
cartridges  on  the  target  range? — ^A.  Not  at  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  out  of  my  line. 

Q.  What  you  have  said  is  largely  your  imagination  of  something 
you  knew  about  twenty  years  ago? — A.  Well,  in  the  time  I  was  in 
line  of  the  Army  I  was  distributing  those  things  myself  and  I  know 
exactly  how  it  used  to  be  done. 

Q.  That  is  how  it  used  to  be  done  twenty-two  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  nothing  about  the  actual  practice  at  the  range 
at  the  present  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warneb: 
Q.  In  your  judgment,  you  have  said  you  think  there  has  been  no 
change? — A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  do  know  that  they  have  surplus  ammunition  around  some- 
times?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  from  ocular  proof. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  or  not,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  not  from  my  personal 
knowledfi^e. 

At  1  o\lock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.  the  conmiittee  took  a  recess  until 
2  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee,  at  2  p.  m.,  resumed  its 
sitting. 

Present:  Senators  Warren,  Foraker,  Lodge,  Hemenway,  Bulkeley, 
Warner,  Pettus,  Foster^  and  Overman. 

The  committee  went  into  executive  session. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  the  hearing. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SECOND  LIEXJT.  EDWIN  POTTEB  THOMPSON— 

Becalled. 

Second  Lieut  Edwin  Potter  Thompson,  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness 
previously  sworn,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  just  now  made  a  remark  to  me  at  the  door,  on 
account  of  which  I  recalled  you  instead  of  discharging  you.  You 
said  that  you  would  make  a  correction  about  somethmg.  What  was 
it? — A.  I  understood  that  my  recall  was  due  to  some  remark  that 
another  witness  had  made  that  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  my  testi- 
mony, and  I  thought  that  it  would  clear  it  up.  It  was,  as  I  under- 
stood, a  point  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  barracks.  The  troops  were 
busy  all  one  day  and  all  one  night  getting  ready  to  leave  at  6  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  That  was  when  I  was  checking  the  property ;  and 
the  barracks  at  that  time  were  in  a  pretty  tom-up  condition.  They 
were  turning  in  this  property,  and  such  of  it  as  could  easily  be  moved 
was  stored  in  the  little  storerooms,  because  they  were  the  safest  rooms 
in  which,  to  store  it,  and  they  were  better  locked.  The  next  day  I 
was  at  the  station  until  the  troops  left,  from  early  that  morning,  and 
I  was  not  at  the  post  when  they  left  tne  barracks,  while  the  sergeant 
was  at  the  post  when  they  left  the  barracks;  and  at  the  time  i  sup- 
pose that  they  marched  out  the  barracks  were  not  in  good  condition. 
But  when  I  first  inspected  them  after  nay  work  incident  to  the  moving 
was  completed  the  barracks,  in  my  opinion,  were  in  as  proper  police 
as  they  could  have  been  in  the  time  they  had  that  morning  before  they 
left,  and  the  place  was  further  straightened  up  by  the  men  who  were 
left. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  alL 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  when  you  left? — ^A.  Major  Penrose.. 

Q.  No,  no;  but  I  mean  immediately  in  charge  of  these  barracks 
and  what  you  left  there? — A.  Oh,  the  men  that  were  in  them,  sir, 
until  they  moved,  and  then  all  the  property  that  was  heavy  was  left, 
like  the  iron  bunks.  They  were  left  right  in  the  squad  rooms,  ana 
all  movable  property  was  placed  in  these  storerooms  and  locked  up 
ready  for  the  incoming  company. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whom  did  you  leave  in  charge? — ^A.  I 
was  in  charge  myself.  If  that  is  not  the  answer,  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean.  I  was  the  only  officer  there,  and  I  stayed  until  the 
Twenty-fifth  came. 

testimony  OF  CAPT.  BENJAMIN  J.   EDGEB,  JR.,  V.  S.   ABMT. 

Capt  Benjamin  J.  Edoer,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  Capt.  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  jr, 
Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 12 
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Q.  Captain  and  assistant  surgeon  ? — A.  Captain  and  assistant  sur- 
geon, United  States  Army.    That  is  my  official  title. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  in  that  capacity? — ^A.  I 
was  commissioned  June  14^  1899,  but  I  was  in  the  service  before  that. 
I  was  awaiting  a  conmiission.  I  took  the  examination  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1898,  and  I  entered  as  a  contract  surgeon,  and  waited 
until  June  14, 1899,  for  my  commission. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  finally  appointed  to  the  position  you  now 
hold  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  rank  of  captain  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  August,  1906? — ^A.  In  August, 
1906,  the  greater  part  of  that  month  I  was  at  the  maneuver  camp 
down  at  Austin,  Tex. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  have  not  got  very  accurate  information  about  you. 
I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  at  any  time  stationed  at  Fort 
Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  stationed  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  was  ordered  there  in 
July,  1904,  and  i  arrived  there  on  October  9,  1904,  and  I  remained 
continuously  on  duty  there  until  October  23,  1905,  and  then  I  went 
on  four  months'  leave  until  February,  1906,  and  then  I  rejoined  my 
station  on  February  22,  1906;  and  I  was  there  until  July  5,  1906, 
when  I  went  to  the  maneuvers. 

Q.  July  5,  1906,  was  the  time  that  the  battalion  left? — ^A.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  left  there  then. 

Q.  Were  you  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — 
A.  We  are  not  assigned  to  duty  that  way.  We  are  assigned  to  a 
station,  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  kept  there  a  certain  len^h  of  time 
at  each  station.    The  Surgeon-General's  Office  regulates  that. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  from  1904  until  1906?— A.  Until  1906; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  two  years,  in  round  numbers? — ^A.  About  two  years,  in 
round  numbers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  became  acquainted  during  that 
period  with  the  citizens  of  Brownsville. — ^A.  I  laiew  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville  very  well. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  knew  them  very  well? — ^A.  I  practiced 
my  profession  in  the  city  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  to  practice  when  you  are  assigned  to  a  post? — 
A.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  official  duties  we  can  attend 
anyone  who  wants  our  services. 

Q.  Did  you  practice  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Brownsville! — 
A.  I  practiced  among  the  American  and  Mexican  population  quite 
extensively  there. 

Q.  And  became  pretty  well  acquainted  ? — A.  I  knew  almost  every- 
body in  the  town. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  left  there? — ^A.  I  left  the  5th  of  July 
for  the  maneuver  camp,  but  I  returned  again  when  they  wanted  to 
displace  Doctor  Combe.  He  was  the  attending  surgeon  there,  and 
when  they  wanted  to  bring  him  back,  they  ordered  me  to  go  from 
Austin  to  rejoin  my  station,  after  this  lieutenant  of  ponce  was 
wounded.  He  was  the  attending  surgeon  there,  and  they  wanted  an 
army  surgeon  there  to  relieve  him. 
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By  thfe  Chairman  : 
Q,  He  was  serving  as  a  contract  surgeon? — A.  No;  we  call  them 
attending  surgeons.    He  did  not  have  a  contract  at  all.    He  got  so 
much  for  so  many  patients.     If  he  attended  sick  call  he  got  so  much. 
He  just  had  very  light  duties  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  Doctor  Combe  who  was  the  mayor  of  Browns- 
ville ? — A.  He  is  the  mayor  of  Brownsville ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  on  July  5  to  attend  at  Camp  Maybury,  that  is 
where  the  National  Guard  of  Texas  was  encamped? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Austin,  Tex. 

Q.  He  acted  during  your  absence? — A.  He  was  the  attending 
surgeon. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  returned  there  to  relieve  him? — ^A.  I 
got  there  about  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  shooting  affair  oc- 
curred.   That  was  August  20  or  21 ;  I  am  not  positive  which. 

Q.  Prior  to  July  5,  how  long  had  you  been,  without  interruption, 

S resent  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  got  back  there  on  Washington's  Birth- 
ay. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  there  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  during  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  to  July  5? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  had  been  on  duty  there  for  a  year  previously,  up  until  the  time 
I  went  on  leave  of  absence,  for  over  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  first  notice  that  came  of  the  fact 
that  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  to  leave  there  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  ? — A.  I  remember  it  very  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  when  that  was? — A.  I  think  the  officers 
there  on  the  post  and  the  people  of  the  town  got  the  information 
from  the  San  Antonio  Express  of  May  26  or  May  27.  It  was  the 
day  following  the  promulgation  of  the  order,  and  I  think  that  was 
Mav26. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  situation  to  know,  and  if  so,  did  you  know  what 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Brownsville  was  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed commg  of  colored  troops  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  what  you  can  recollect  of  such  manifestations  of 
feeling,  of  friendship,  or  hostility,  or  anything  else  of  that  kind. — A. 
I  had  patients  in  town,  and  I  would  have  to  go  up  the  main  street  to 
see  them.  The  main  street  leads  right  out  from  the  post  gate,  and  I 
generally  took  that. 

Q.  That  is  Elizabeth  street?— A.  That  is  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  right  there. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  used  to  go  down 
Elizabeth  street  and  turn  out  the  side  street,  wherever  my  patients 
happened  to  be,  and  walking  up  and  down  that  street  I  would  meet 
the  various  men  of  the  town  whom  I  had  gotten  to  know,  and  they 
would  speak  to  me  and  say  that  the  colored  troops  were  coming  to 
Brownsville,  and  I  would  say  yes,  and  then  they  would  ask  me  if  I 
was  going  to  leave  with  them,  and  I  said  no  I  could  not  tell  about 
that,  that  I  was  not  assigned  to  any  regiment,  and  my  tour  of  dutj 
at  Fort  Brown  was  not  stated;  that  I  did  not  know  just  when  it 
would  be  up,  and  the  chances  were  that  I  would  probably  complete 
my  two  years,  including  the  time  that  I  was  on  leave  of  absence,  and 
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that  would  take  me  certainly  up  until  January,  1907.  Then  they 
would  say,  "  Well,  we  don't  want  those  colored  troops.  We  had  those 
colored  troops  here  before  and  we  don't  want  them  asain."  Then  I 
would  say,  "  Well,  why  don't  you  want  them?  "  "  Well,  the  people 
of  this  town  " — this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  they  said — 
"  the  people  of  this  town,  they  don't  like  colored  troops,  and  we  just 
won't  have  them  here."  I  heard  that  from  a  good  many  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  town  that  I  knew. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  people  who  thus  spoke 
to  you  about  that? — ^A.  One  night  in  the  lodge  I  belonged  to  down 
there  I  was  speaking  to  Captain  Kelly,  the  president  of  the  JFii-st 
National  Bank,  and  our  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  the 
Brownsville  troops,  and  he  said,  "  The  people  of  this  town  don't*  like 
colored  troops;  they  don't  want  them  here.  We  have  had  them 
here  before,  and  they  do  not  give  satisfaction,  and  we  do  not  want 
them."  Then,  again,  besides  Captain  Kelly,  I  spoke  to  both  the  Mr. 
Kowalskis.    They  are  merchants  in  the  town — respected  men  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  are  they  in? — A.  I  think  they  are  com- 
mission merchants.    They  deal  in  potatoes,  onions,  and  such  things. 

Q.  Where  is  their  place  of  business? — A.  One  Mr.  Kowalski's 
place  is  on  Elizabeth  street,  right  outside  of  the  post,  right  beyond 
Sirs.  Leahy's  hotel,  and  the  other  one  is  right  between  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank.  That  is  in  tJie  square 
beyond  Tillman's  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anybody  else  who  spoke  in  that  general  way? — 
A.  Doctor  Combe  and  I  were  firm  personal  and  professional  friends. 

Q.  That  is  the  mayor  ? — A.  The  mayor  of  the  town.  I  spoke  to 
him  on  numerous  occasions  about  the  coming  of  the  colored  troops, 
and  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  come  home  on  the  transport  with  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and  had  found  them  very  satisfactory  troops, 
and  I  agreed  with  him.  I  said  that  I  had  served  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions with  colored  troops,  and  I  had  always  found  the  service  very 
fine;  that  I  liked  them. 

Q.  Where  had  you  served  with  colored  troops? — A.  I  served  with 
the  Ninth  Cavalry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  served  also  with 
a  battalion  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  I 
told  him  they  were  very  fine  troops,  certainly  as  good  as  white  troops; 
that  they  were  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  always  very  respect- 
ful, and  as  I  had  served  with  all  branches  of  the  service  I  consid- 
ered my  service  with  the  colored  troops  as  pleasant  as  any  that  I  had 
ever  had. 

Q.  Did  or  not  Doctor  Combe  agree  with  you  ? — ^A.  He  said :  "  These 
people  will  not  stand  for  colored  troops;  they  do  not  like  them; 
those  Mexican  people  do  not  want  them  here." 

Q.  The  Mexican  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  rem i mis  me  to  ask  you  about  the  population  of  Browns- 
ville. What  is  the  population  of  Brownsville,  in  numbers? — ^A. 
PerHonally  I  don't  know,  but  from  what  I  used  to  hear  then  they  gave 
it  aH  about  8,000;  and  or  those  8,000,  7,000  were  reported  to  be  Mexi- 
canH  and  the  other  thousand  Americans.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
a  thousand  Anieri(*ans  down  there. 

Q,  You  did  not  think  there  were? — A.  I  did  not  think  there  were. 

Q.  A  UiouHand  Americans. — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Mexican,  is  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  all  said  they  had  a  thousand  Americans,  but  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  police  force,  for  instance.  What  was  it  com- 
posed of? — A.  I  only  taiew  one  American,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
an  American ;  that  is  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  I  think  his  name  is  Connor,  or  Con- 
nors. 

Q.  Is  that  George  Connor? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  don't  know  his  first 
name.    He  looked  to  me  as  though  he  had  some  Mexican  blood  in  him. 

Q.  Is  he  the  chief  of  police? — ^A.  I  never  got  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  lieutenant  of  police  separated,  but  I  knew  there  were  two  men 
in  authority.  One  was  Mr.  Dominguez,  whom  I  Imew  very  well,  and 
Mr.  Connor. 

Q.  George  Connor  testifies,  at  page  153,  part  2,  of  Senate  Document 
No.  155,  that  he  is  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Brownsville. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  set  him  down  as  that? — A.  I  never  got  them  separated.  I 
knew  he  was  in  authority. 

Q.  He  spoke  English  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  only  one  I  knew 
that  spoke  good  English.    Mr.  Dominguez  spoke  it  quite  well,  but 

Q.  State  Def ore  we  leave  that  subject  if  you  know  when  George  Con- 
nor was  appointed  chief  of  police — whether  it  was  after  Mayor 
Combe  took  office. — A.  I  think  it  was  after  Mayor  Combe  took  office. 
Mayor  Combe  in  fact  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Connor  as  his  chief  of 
police. 

Q.  He  was  not  chief  of  police  before  Mayor  Combe  came  in? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  he  was.     I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  other  policemen  they  had? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Dominguez.  He  was  the  man  who  was 
wounded? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  knew  him  very  well. 

Q.  He  spoke  Spanish,  did  he? — A.  He  spoke  English,  but  if  you 
spoke  with  him  for  any  length  of  time  he  used  to  get  mixed  up  in  his 
English.  You  could  tell  that  he  would  rather  speak  Spanish  op 
Mexican. 

Q.  But  he  could  speak  English? — A.  He  could  speak  English; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  slow  and  patient  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  others,  how  many  others  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  how  many  there  were.  Indeed,  you  could  not  tell  a  policeman 
from  anybody  else  there  at  one  time.  I  know  that  they  were  all 
dressed  in  native  garb  down  there,  and  they  did  not  know  just  who 
were  the  policemen. 

Q.  That  is,  they  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  wear  any  badge  to  indicate  their  official  posi- 
tion— that  they  were  policemen? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  seeing  them? — A.  I  don't  remember  seeing 
any  badge.     I  know  you  could  not  tell  them. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  incumbency  of  Mayor  Combe? — A.  Yes. 
sir.  They  were  uniformed  in  Mayor  Combe's  time.  He  uniformed 
them. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  to  do  that,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  uniform  did  he  require  them  to  wear! — ^A. 
They  had  a  blue  uniform  in  the  winter  time  and  a  khaki  uniform  in 
the  summer. 

Q.  How  did  that  khaki  uniform  that  the  police  in  Brownsville 
wore  compare  in  general  appearance  with  the  khaki  uniform  worn 
by  the  soldiers? — A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same  color  ? — A.  About  the  same  color.  After  it  was 
wadied  it  was  not  the  same  color. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  khaki  clothing  was  worn  more  or  less  by 
the  citizens  in  Brownsville. — ^A.  Quite  a  number  of  citizens  wore 
khaki  clothing. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  several  places  where  khaki  uniforms  were 
manufactured ;  where  an^^body  who  wanted  one  could  go  and  get  it? — 
A.  You  could  buy  khaki  down  there.  I  have  bought  some  myself 
in  one  of  the  stores  and  had  it  made  uj)  into  trousers. 

Q.  You  had  a  suit  made  downtown  in  a  tailor  shop? — ^A.  I  had  it 
made  up  by  the  tailor  on  the  post.  Every  company  generally  has  a 
tailor,  and  sometimes  the  officers 

Q.  You  would  buy  the  material  downtown  and  give  it  to  a  tailor 
who  was  stationed  in  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  there  they  hap- 
pen to  be  Mexicans.  I  know  one  man  was,  Guitteras  I  think  his 
name  is. 

Q.  He  was  a  tailor,  was  he? — A.  He  was  a  tailor,  and,  I  think, 
Company  L  called  him  their  tailor. 

Q.  He  was  the  tailor  for  Company  L? — ^A.  Company  L,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  each  company  have  a  tailor? — A.  They  had  a  tailor;  yes, 
sir.. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  place  in  the  barracks  where  they  could  work? — 
A.  Generally  they  had  a  little  room  in  the  barracks  where  they  used 
to  work. 

Q.  Now,  state  as  to  the  general  character  of  this  population,  as  to 
the  Mexican  part  of  it  first.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  good,  law-abiding 
population  in  your  judgment,  or  was  it  a  population  where  there  was 
frequently  trouble  breaking  out? — A.  There  was  lots  of  trouble  down 
there.     It  was  not  a  law-abiding  population. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  had  some  good  people  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else? — A.  There  were  some  good  people  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  had  some  other  kinds  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  upon  what  you  base  that  statement — ^your  ex- 
perience there  in  that  respect. — A.  Well,  just  my  estimation  of  the 
people.  They  were  people  I  would  not  want  to  go  with.  There 
were  not  very  many  people  down  there  I  would  want  to  go  with,  or 
that  I  would  want  anybody  that  belonged  to  me  to  go  with. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  white  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry — ^there  were  no  colored  soldiers  in  that  regiment,  I  be- 
lieve.— A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  only  one  colored  man,  and  he  was  in  the 
hospital  corps. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
the  white  soldiers,  had  trouble  there  at  Brownsville  and  plenty  of  it 
or  not. — ^A.  They  had  frequent  trouble  down  there  while  I  was  there. 
I  used  to  be  sent  for  quite  often  to  go  to  the  jail  to  attend  some  of 
those  soldiers  who  were  beaten  up  by  the  Mexican  policemen. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  happened  frequently  there  in  that  respect,  if  you 
can. — A.  Well,  take  a  soldier  going  down  the  street,  probably  just 
slightly  under  the  influence  oi  liquor.  I  heard  that  the  policemen 
got  so  much  out  of  the  fines,  or  got  so  much  credit  for  taking  in 
prisonecs. 

Q.  That  is,  the  policemen  did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  policemen  did, 
and  if  a  soldier  were  walking  down  the  street  slightly  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  probably  not  saying  a  word — just  what  they 
used  to  tell  me;  I  would  go  into  the  history  of  it  with  them  after 
they  came  to  the  hospital,  or  I  would  go  up  to  the  city  jail  to  see 
them.    Major  Cooke  used  to  send  me  up  to  see  them 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  affrays? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
just  what  I  would  ask  the  men. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  was  derived  from  being  sent  to  attend  them! — 
A.  To  attend  them  when  they  would  come  into  the  hospital  with  cuts 
on  their  heads  or  bodies. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  frequently  happens  that  you  were 
called  upon  to  attend  professionally  on  men  who  had  been  cut  up 
in  affrays  in  Brownsville,  men  belonging  to  your  regiment,  men  of 
the  I'wenty-sixth. — A.  This  was  a  frequent  occurrence  there;  I  was 
called  on  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  would  be  sent  to  the  city  jail? — A.  Sometimes 
I  would  be  sent  to  the  city  jail. 

Q.  And  sometimes  they  would  come  to  the  hospital? — A.  Some- 
time«  they  would  come  to  the  hospital;  and  in  the  Army  we  are 
required  to  know  just  how  a  man  receives  his  wound,  on  account  of 
his  pension  status,  and  I  would  ask  them. 

Q.  Were  you  required  to  make  reports  on  all  of  them? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  would  ask  them.  Lots  of  times  I  would  just  sew  them. up 
and  send  them  to  duty.  If  a  man  can  do  duty  we  just  mark  him 
"  duty  "  and  he  will  so  round  with  a  plaster  on  his  head,  or  some 
littleinjury  to  his  body,  and  no  attention  will  be  given  to  it  in  the 
books  of  the  medical  department  or  on  the  company  books. 

Q.  What  was  the  way  in  which  these  men  were  generally  beaten 
up;  was  there  anv  instrument? — A.  They  used  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  with  the  pistols  of  these  policemen.  All  these  policemen  carried 
pistols. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  use  the  pistols  on  them  ? — ^A.  They  used 
the  butt  of  the  revolver  and  split  open  their  heads. 

Q.  Struck  them  with  the  butt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  split  open  their 
scalps.    One  man  was  shot  there  while  I  was  there  bj^  a  policeman. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  That  was  a  man  in  Captain  Roach's  com- 
pany. Company  M,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bryan.  He  was  shot  right 
throurfi  the  thigh. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  my  hospital-corps 
men  went  up  into  the  town  and  got  him  and  carried  him  down  on 
a  litter,  and  there  is  a  record  of  him  in  the  War  Department.  He 
must  have  been  in  the  hospital  for  about  four  or  five  weeks,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  up  and  be  around  the  city  officials 
pressed  Major  Roberts,  who  was  then  in  command,  to  deliver  him 
into  their  hands.  So  he  left  the  hospital  and  went  up  into  the  city 
prison,  and  he  was^  in  the  city  prison,  but  his  wounds  had  just 
healed,  and  he  was  just  able  to  walk  around  when  he  was  delivered 
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over  to  the  city  authorities.  I  know  he  was  acquitted  finally  of  the 
charge  they  had  made  against  him. 

Q.  He  was  finally  tried  and  acquitted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  defended  him,  do  you  know? — A.  I  think  Captain  Boach 
was  interested  in  it.    He  was  his  company  commander. 

Q.  And  he  was  looking  after  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  for  information. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  specify  any  other  cases  where  men  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  got  into  affrays  and  were  wounded  by  being  shot  in  that  way? — 
A.  There  were  none  others  that  were  shot.  Lots  of  them  were  in- 
jured, but  as  to  them  no  record  was  made,  on  account  of  their  being 
able  to  ffo  on  duty  right  away  after  they  were  fixed  up. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  situation  to  observe,  and  did  you  observe^  whether 
or  not  people  generally  in  Brownsville  went  armed  with  some 
kind  of  firearms^ — A.  They  did  before  Mayor  Combe's  time,  and 
Mayor  Combe  had  an  ordinance  passed.  He  seemed  to  rule  the  city 
council  there,  and  he  got  what  he  wanted.  He  was  ruling  the  town. 
He  had  auite  extensive  experiences  in  the  Philippines  in  or^inizing 
municipalities,  and  he  adopted  the  same  plan  down  here  at  Browns- 
ville when*  he  got  in  charge  of  the  place,  and  after  his  incumbency 
things  ran  along  pretty  well,  better,  certainly,  than  they  had  before. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  during  your  stay  in  Brownsville  it 
was  a  frequent  or  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  hear  firearms  bein^ 
discharged  in  the  city  and  in  the  vicinity? — A.  I  have  often  heard 
them  at  night. 

Q.  So  that  a  shooting  affray  there  is  not  unusual? — ^A.  It  is  noth- 
ing unusual ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  people  have  testified  in  this  case.  I  have  before 
me  a  list  of  witnesses  examined  by  Mr.  Purdy.  I  want  to  ask  you 
as  to  some  of  them,  whether  you  know  them. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Nicholas  S.  Alanis? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
him. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  A.  Y.  Baker  or  David  J.  Baker  or  Frank 
Baker? — ^A.  I  know  one  of  the  Bakers.  He  is  a  sort  of  assistant 
customs-house  inspector.  I  don't  know  what  his  first  name  is;  but 
I  know  one  of  them,  and  his  reputation  there  is  very  bad. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Doctor,  have  you  been  asked  anything  about  his  reputation 
down  there? — ^A.  This  is  hearsay,  Senator.     I  never  have  been  asked 
what  his  reputation  was  before,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  just  volunteered  that  testimony — that  his  reputation  was 
bad. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  their  reputation  in  that  com- 
munity, if  you  know.  Do  vou  know  Felix  Valdez  Calderon? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  know  many  of  those  Mexicans  by 
name  at  all,  but  I  would  know  them  if  I  should  see  them. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  these  people,  but  I  simply  want 
to  find  out.  Do  you  laiow  Charles  Stafford  Canada? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  would  hardlv  recognize  any  of  those  Mexican  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  K.  Combe,  a  brother  of  the  mayor! — ^A. 
Oh,  yes;  very  welL 
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Q.  What  is  his  standing  in  that  community? — ^A.  He  is  a  very 
fine  man. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  about  Greorge  Connor,  the  chief  of 
police. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  He  did  not  say  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  was  a  very  good 
man. 

A.  Dr.  Fred  Combe,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  told  me  he  was  a 
first-class  man  and  did  his  duty. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Doctor  Combe  appointed  him? — ^A.  Dr.  Fred  Combe  appointed 
him  and  introduced  me  to  him  one  day  on  the  street  car. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Herbert  Elkins? — ^A.  I  laiow  him;  yes,  sir;  he 
is  a  customs  inspector.  I  don't  think  he  is  originally  from  Browns- 
ville ;  he  came  in  there  from  some  other  place. 

Q.  I  think  he  is  put  down  as  a  clerk  m  the  drug  store  for  a  time 
and  then  clerk  in  the  boarding  house  kept  by  Mrs.  Leahy. — ^A.  If  it 
is  the  Elkins  that  is  around  Mrs.  Leahy's  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  customs  service  there.    That  is  the  Elkins  that  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  him,  anything  special? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  Mrs.  Leahy.  Do  you  know  her? — ^A.  I 
know  her  very  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  her  while  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
boarded  at  her  hotel  for  four  or  five  months  after  I  got  my  leave. 
I  got  a  Conditional  leave,  that  I  could  go  on  'my  leave  when  the 
department  conmiander  could  spare  my  services.  So  we  broke  up 
our  mess  in  the  post  and  we  went  up  to  her  hotel  to  live. 

Q.  Did  you  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  her? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  very  well.    She  was  a  patient  of  mine  at  one  time. 

Q.  She  has  testified  in  this  case.  What  is  your  estimate  of  her  as 
a  reliable  witness? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  take  her  testimony  very 
far.  She  exaggerates  very  nearly  everything  she  talks  about  and 
adds  to  it.  I  used  to  speak  with  her  nearly  every  morning,  and  she 
would  come  to  the  breakfast  table  and  sit  down  there  and  speak 
about  things  that  I  knew  about  myself,  and  she  would  add  just 
double  what  the  original  story  amounted  to.    She  was  very  garrulous. 

Q.  That  is,  matters  grew  m  size? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  small  things  to  great  ones? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  quite  excitable? — ^A.  Very  excitable,  very  nervous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Odin? — A.  I  do  not  know  her;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  her  husband,  Hale  Odin? — A.  I  don't  remember  him.  I 
know  the  name  very  well.  I  think  there  was  an  Odin  down  there 
kept  a  beer  saloon  one  time,  but  he  just  came  in  and  talked  with  me 
once.     I  don't  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Genaro  radron,  who  was  a  policeman? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don''t  know  the  names  of  the  policemen. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  Doctor,  when  Mayor  Combe — ^you  call  him 
Major  Combe ^A.  He  was  a  major  and  surgeon  of  volunteers  dur- 
ing the  Philippine  war. 

Q.  He  had  had  considerable  experience  there  in  the  Philippines? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  straightening  out  matters?— A.  Yes,  sir.  We  used  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  wiSi  the  municipalities  over  there. 

Q.  And  so  when  he  became  mayor  of  Brownsville  he  worked  great 
reforms  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Abolished  the  carrying  of  firearms? — ^A.  Well, he  said  he  did; 
but  there  were  several  crimes  committed  after  that. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  about  other  crimes,  I  have  asked  you 
whether  he  abolished  the  carrying  of  firearms? — ^A.  He  told  me  tnat 
he  had. 

Q.  Is  he  a  truthful  man? — A.  He  is  a  truthful  man;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  people  carrying  firearms  after  that? — ^A.  I  used 
to  see  a  lot  of  people,  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  authority  to 
carry  them  or  not,  but  quite  a  number  of  people  had  them;  I  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  officials  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  that? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  But  he  did  work  reforms  there? — ^A.  He  worked  reforms  there; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  had  a  talk  with  Doctor  Combe? — ^A.  I  talked  a  lot 
with  him. 

Q.  He  was  friendly  to  the  soldiers,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
he  made  statements  about  colored  soldiers  when  they  were  coming 
in  there. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  He  was  friendly  to  the  colored 
soldiers? — ^A.  He  was  friendly  to  the  colored  soldiers;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement  he  made  about  colored  soldiers? — 
A.  He  said  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  would  not  ^nd  for 
colored  soldiers.  He  said  jjersonally  he  liked  them;  that  he  had 
come  home  from  the  Philippines  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Q.  So  that  he  was  friendly  even  to  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
personally  he  was  friendly  himself.     I  meant  to  state  that. 

Q.  And  so  expressed  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  mayor  of  the  city? — A.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  NoWj  you  heard  Mr.  Kelly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  President  of  the  bank? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  against  the  colored  soldiers,  did  he! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  said  that  the  people  there — that  they  had  colored  sol- 
diers there  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  did  not  like  them? — A.  Did  not  like  them; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  asking  you  if  you  were  going  away  ?-t-A.  This 
was  a  private  conversation  with  him  in  the  loage  room.  That  is  the 
only  time  I  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  This  private  conversation  you  had  told,  though,  before  you 
went  on  the  stand  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  nothing  against  the  soldiers? — A.  Well^  I  don't  think 
he  would  say  anything  against  them,  because  his  son  is  captain  in  a 
colored  regiment. 

Q.  Who  is  this? — A.  Capt.  William  Kelly.  He  would  not  be 
likely  to  say  anything  against  them. 

Q.  And  you  had  heard  him  say  in  substance  the  same  as  Doctor 
Combe,  that  the  people  there  dia  not  like  to  have  the  colored  sol- 
diers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 
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Q.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
very  fine  man. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Probably 
the  leading  man  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Probably  the  leading  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.'  They  were  regretting  the  fact  that  the  Twenty-sixth  were  going 
away,  and  that  the  colored  troops  were  coming  in  their  place.  Your 
patients  would  talk  to  you  about  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  regretted  that  the  Twenty-sixth  were  going  away.  What  they 
wanted  was  white  soldiers  there.  That  was  what  I  gleaned  from  the 
conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  that  condition  existing  in  other  places? — ^A. 
I  never  served  with  colored  troops  in  the  United  States,  except  at 
the  Presidio,  and  there  is  no  friction  out  there  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  friction.  I  asked  you  whether  you 
ever  knew  of  any  other  place  where  they  would  rather  have  white 
soldiers  than  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Where  they  would  rather  have 
them? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Since  I  have  been  at  Fort  Reno  the  people  down  there 
have  been  kicking  about  the  colored  soldiers.  At  least,  when  thiey 
came  there  the  town  newspapers  were  full  of  the  War  Department 
sending  the  troops  to  their  post  after  they  were  dis^aced  down  in 
Texas,  and  I  believe  some  or  the  officers  went  down  there  and  talked 
with  the  editors  and  told  them  that  they  did  not  like  to  see  anything 
like  that.  So  that  the  inference  is  that  they  would  rather  have  the 
white  soldiers  stationed  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  post  where  the  people  have  said  they  would 
rather  have  colored  soldiers  than  white  soldiers? — A.  I  have  heard  of 
some. 

Q.  Which  posts  ? — ^A.  The  officers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Valentine,  Nebr.,  said  they  were  sorry  to  see  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  go  away  from  there. 

Q.  Sorry  why — because  white  troops  were  going  to  take  their 

f)laces? — ^A.  Well,  they  abandoned  that  post  after  the  Twenty -fifth 
eft  there. 

Q.  That  was  their  reason.  It  would  be  very  natural  for  the  people 
in  a  town  2  or  3  miles  from  the  post A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  From  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  natural  that  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
any  re^ment  go  away  if  the  post  was  ffoing  to  be  abandoned? — ^A. 
Financially ;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  financial  thing  all  the  way  through,  I 
think. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  soldiers  getting  into  trouble? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  lessened  a  good  deal  after  Mayor  Combe  took  hold 
there? — A.  Very  much;  but  still  I  had  some  cases. 

Q.  You  would  have  some  cases? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  cases  at  the  Presidio,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Those  men 
were  not  interfered  with  much  in  town. 

Q.  I  asked  you  a  simple  question — if  you  had  some  cases  where 
men  got  into  trouble? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some. 

Q.  What  regiment  was  that? — ^A.  They  had  both  artillery  and 
cavalry — ^it  was  mixed — and  two  regimente  of  infantry  while  I  was 
there. 
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Q.  Have  you  been  stationed  at  other  posts? — ^A.  I  have  been  pretty 
much  over  the  United  States,  over  the  eastern  coast. 

Q.  At  different  posts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  pay  day  soldiers  so  out,  unfortunately,  do  they 
not? — ^A.  They  manage  to  get  rid  of  their  pay,  and  the  officers  like 
to  see  that. 

Q.  The  officers  like  to  see  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  Well,  the  quicker  they  get  rid 
of  their  money  the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  has  any  tendency  to  drink  at  all,  he 
will  spend  his  money  in  drinking,  and  keep  it  up,  and  he  will  not  do 
his  full  duty  while  he  is  in  that  condition. 

Q.  So  the  officers  like  to  see  them  get  rid  of  their  money  as  soon  as 
possible? — A.  They  either  like  to  see  them  deposit  it  or  get  rid  of  it 
in  some  way. 

Q.  So  as  to  quit  drinking? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  these  parties  who  were  arrested,  men  who  were  injured, 
whom  you  were  called  to  put  a  stitch  or  two  in  their  scalps,  or  to 
attend  for  some  injuries,  they  would  come  and  tell  you  mej  were 
walking  down  the  street  and  were  not  much  intoxicated? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  policeman  hit  them  over  the  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  was  drunk  who  would  admit 
it? — A.  Not  a  soldier. 

Q.  Or  a  citizen  ? — A.  I  never  heard  a  soldier  admit  he  was  drunk. 
They  all  say  that  they  are  under  the  influence 

Q.  Just  slightly  under  the  influence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with 
you  on  that. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  any  of  these  occurrences 
yourself,  do  you  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  used  to  hear  in  a  roundabout  way 
that  they  were  right  in  their  statements,  arid  other  times  I  had  to 
take  their  word  for  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  personally  yourself,  only  from  their  state- 
ment and  from  what  you  heard  in  a  roundabout  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  treated  very  nicely  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  treated 
fine. 

Q.  All  of  your  officers  were  treated  very  nicely  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  married  there? — A.  AVhen  I  went  on  leave  I  was 
married.     I  was  down  there  over  a  year  without  being  married. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  there  over  a  year,  and  went  away  and  got 
married  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  your  wife  down  to  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  there  then? — ^A.  I  lived  there  until  five  months  after 
that,  but  she  did  not  associate  with  the  people  there. 

Q.  Oh,  I  assume  not;  of  course  not. — A.  I  thought  you  were  lead- 
ing lip  to  that. 

Q.  You  anticipated  me.  I  would  not  think  that;  but  you  took 
your  wife  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  she  would  not  associate  with  the  people,  and  did 
not? — A.  Not  very  many;  there  were  a  few  there  that  she  would. 

Q.  Where  did  you  marry  ? — A.  In  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Q.  Now,  this  man  Kalowski,  what  did  he  do? — A.  Kalowski  is 
a  sort  of  commission  merchant,  and  he  is  also  district  clerk  of  Judge 
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Welch's  court — ^the  judge  that  was  killed  down  there  at  Rio  Grande 
City.     I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  circuit  court,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  as  we  call  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  just 
know  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  He  was  a  commission  merchant  and  deputy  clerk  in  that 
court? — A.  He  is  the  district  clerk  or  county  clerK,  or  something 
like  that 

Q.  A  respectable  citizen? — ^A.  Very  respectable. 

Q.  Very  respectable  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  also  they  would  prefer  to  have  white  troops,  that  they 
had  had  colored  troops  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  he  condemned 
the  colored  troops,  Mr.  Kowalski  did,  especially  when  I  went  back 
to  rejoin  the  regiment  after  they  had  done  the  shooting  up. 

Q.  After  they  had  done  the  shooting  up,  yes;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  before  that  He  condemned  the  colored  troops  because  he  thought 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  shooting  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he 
referred  to  the  conversation  we  had  had  before.  I  don't  just  remem- 
ber the  exact  words,  but  he  said,  "  Just  as  I  told  you  before,  I  knew 
that" 

Q.  That  they  would  have  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  Referred  to  that  and  in  connection  with  his  belief  that  they  shot 
up  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  very  reliable,  respectable  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  as  a  matter  oi  opinion — I  think  you  have  given  an 
opinion — ^that  as  between  colored  troops  and  white  troops  you  prefer 
to  be  with  the  colored  troops  ?^ — A.  I  said  I  always  delighted  to 
serve  with  them,  and  I  do  like  to  serve  with  colored  troops. 

Q.  As  a  comparison,  I  think  you  said  that  you  preferred  them  to 
the  white  troops? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  serve  with  them  all  the  time, 
but  I  like  to  serve  with  them.  I  enjoyed  my  service.  I  think  I  have 
made  the  statement  that  I  always  enjoyed  my  service  with  colored 
troops.  They  are  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  they  are  easily 
disciplined  and  very  respectful. 

Q.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  as  I  caught  your  words,  I  think  you 
said  they  were  better  than  white  troops  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  state  that, 
too. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  so  unless  it  is  so;  but  that  is  your 
judgment,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  colored  troops  had  they  at  Brownsville  before  the  colored 
troops  went  there? — ^A.  I  heard  that  they  had  the  Twenty- fourth 
Infantry  a  good  many  years  ago,  some  companies  of  them,  and  also 
the  Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  There  was  a  troop  of 
the  Tenth  Cavalry  stationed  there  during  the  Spanish- American  war 
in  1898,  with  Captain  Ayres,  I  think  his  name  is.  I  have  seen  his 
name  on  the  books  a  number  of  times.    That  was  during  that  time. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  people  there  were  Spaniards  or  Mexicans, 
were  they? — A.  Lots  of  Mexicans,  yes,  sir;  not  pure  Mexicans,  but 
all  kinds  of  mixtures.    Lots  of  them  do  not  know  their  lineage. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  so  near  Americans  that  they  do  not  Imow  they 
are  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  not  want  you  to  recognize  tliem 
as  Mexicans;  they  want  you  to  recognize  them  as  Americans.    And 
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then  there  are  a  lot  of  black  ones,  and  then  intermediate  shades.  You 
can  get  all  colors. 

Q.  A  lot  of  black  ones — ^that  is,  you  mean  mixed ^A.  You  could 

^ot  tell  them  from  negroes. 

Q.  Mixed  between  Spanish  and  negro? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them 
you  could  not  tell  from  a  negro. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  those  were  there? — ^A.  Not  many  of  those;  the 
shade  is  generally  brown,  sort  of  light. 

Q.  I  am  speakmg  now  of  the  dark  ones. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  composed  of  that 
class? — ^A.  On,  I  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  colored  men  in 
Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes;  I  guess  there  are  that  many,  althou^  I  don't 
know  them.  I  just  could  recall — ^welL  at  the  present  time  1  just  re- 
call three  colored  men  that  I  know.  One  is  in  the  custom-house  and 
another  man  that  used  to  be  a  cook  for  Captain  Kilbum,  and  another 
one  is  a  discharged  chief  trumpeter  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  and  his 
daughter  used  to  cook  for  me.  There  are  auite  a  number  of  colored 
women  there,  but  there  were  only  three  colored  men — ^well,  there  is 
another  one  that  I  know,  a  tracker,  works  for  Mr.  Jagou. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  Mexicans,  they  conduct  the  business  there — 
a  ^eat  deal  of  it— do  they  not,  the  stores? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have 
quite  a  number  of  stores.  Then  there  are  Americans,  Jews,  who  con- 
auct  stores.  You  will  find  them  in  all  frontier  towns.  The  Jews 
have  stores  there. 

Q.  Good,  satisfactory  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Law-abiding? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  do  not  see  them  getting  into 
any  trouble. 

Q.  You  would  hear  some  shooting  occasionally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  diminished  after  Msjot  Combe  took  hold  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  J  still  you  could  hear  it  after  his  administration. 

Q.  Occasionally  a  shot? — A.  Well,  at  night  you  might  hear  four 
or  five  shots  in  some  portion  of  the  town.  When  Major  Cooke  was 
in  command  he  would  be  concerned  about  it,  thinking  it  was  shooting 
on  the  post. 

Q.  When  was  that;  about  what  year? — A.  Well,  that  was  during 
my  first  year,  my  first  term  there. 

Q.  Your  first  term  there  was  from  when  to  when? — ^A,  From 
October  9, 1904,  until  October  23, 1905 — during  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  a  year  before  Major  Combe  was  mayor? — ^A.  I  forget 
just  when  Mayor  Combe  took  the  office. 

Q.  But  the  fact  of  it  is,  after  Mayor  Combe  took  office  reforms 
were  worked  in  all  those  matters? — A.  Things  were  better  than  they 
were  previously. 

Q.  That  was  a  frontier  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  brought  a  good  deal  of  order  out  of  disorder  there? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  he  did  it  by  his  strict  methods.  They  hnew  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  they  looked  up  to  him,  knowing  he  did  not 
have  any  axes  to  grind  with  anybody. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  vou  know  Jose  Martinez,  a  druggist? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
Dot  know  nim.    I  knew  those  druggists,  but  I  would  not  know  them 
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by  name.    I  used  to  go  in  and  out  of  those  druff  stores  quite  fre- 

Juently,  especially  Doctor  Combe's  drug  store.    If  it  is  his  druggist 
know  him  very  well,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  You  told  us  that  Mayor  Combe  worked  reforms  there! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Things  were  better  after  he  came  into  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  the  people  went  away,  however,  did  they,  on  account 
of  his  becoming  mayor? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  if  there  were  any  bad  people  there  before,  they  re- 
mained there,  didn't  they  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  moving  away  from  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  I  will  not  ask  any  further  questions. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q,  From  what  State  are  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  65  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  March  14, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Thursday^  March  IJ^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman), Foraker,  Hemenway,  Bulke- 
ley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FIBST  SEBGT.  NELSON  HUBON,  U.  S.  ABMY. 

First  Sergt.  Nelson  Huron,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Nelson  Huron. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  command  do  you  belong? — A.  Company  M,  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  company  stationed  now? — A.  At  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  position  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  am  first 
sergeant  of  Company  M,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  when  it  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Brown,  in  Brownsville,  in  1906  % — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  with  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  Something  over 
six  years  and  wiree  months,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  your  company  went  there? — ^A.  I  was 
out  of  the  service  at  that  time  for  a  short  time.  I  joined  them  shortly 
after  they  arrived  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  of  the  service? — ^A.  I  was  out  a  year 
at  ttiat  time. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  serve  before  you  joined  Company  M  at  Fort 
Brown,  with  what  command? — A.  I  served  three  years  in  the  same 
company  before  they  went  to  Fort  Brown,  and  something  more  than 
a  year  in  a  volunteer  regiment  in  1898. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  out  for  a  time,  but  reenlisted  and  joined 
your  company  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  first  sergeant? — A.  Not  quite  four 
months  this  time,  and  five  months  once  before,  about  four  months 
ago. 

Q.  Where  in  all  have  you  served  with  your  command? — ^A.  I 
served  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  different  posts  where  you  have  been  sta- 
tioned?— ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco; I  was  in  the  Philippine  Islands  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
before  this  time  I  was  with  the  volimteers  in  Cuba  in  1898. 

Q.  To  what  regiment  did  you  belong  in  Cuba? — A.  The  Fourth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  when  you  are  at  home? — ^A.  It  is  now 
in  Alabama,  sir ;  Mentone,  Ala. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  battles  down  in  Cuba? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not 

Q.  Your  regiment  did  not  become  engaged  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  an  Illinois  volunteer  regiment  at  that  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  time  did  you  join  your  company  at  Fort  Brown, 
as  nearly  as  vou  can  recollect? — A.  Dieoember  26,  1904. 

Q.  Then  did  you  continue  with  it  there;  and  if  so,  how  long? — 
A.  I  continued  with  it  there,  sir,  until  the  company  left  there  the 
6th  of  July,  1906. 

Q.  Were  you  present  with  your  company  all  the  while  it  was 
in  cprrison  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  absent  three  months 
on  lurlough  in  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  and  what  time  did  you  return? — ^A. 
I  was  absent  from  about  the  7th  of  March,  1906,  until  the  1st  of 
June,  1906. 

Q.  You  returned  about  the  1st  of  June,  1906? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  Fort  Brown  with 
your  company  when  news  came  that  you  were  to  go  away  from  there, 
or  that  your  phices  were  to  be  taken  by  colored  troops. — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  present  with  the  company. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  time  you  were  there  stationed 
at  Fort  Brown  you  became  acquainted,  in  the  city  of  Brownsville, 
with  various  people. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  became  very  well  acquainted 
in  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  speak  Spanish? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  tolerably 
good  Spanish. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  police  force  at  Brownsville,  how  it 
was  constituted  as  to  i>ei*sonnel— that  is,  the  nationality  of  the  dif- 
ferent jM)licemen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  pretty  well  acquaint^  with 
most  or  the  police  force. 

Q.  Alwut  how  large  a  force  was  it  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  (^ut  9  or  10  men,  something  near  that.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive as  to  the  exact  number. 
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Q.  And  then  have  they  some  officers? — :A.  There  is  a  chief  of 
police  and  a  lieutenant  of  police  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  chief  of  police? — A.  His  name  is 
George  Connors,  I  think. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  lieutenant  of  police? — A.  I  am 
not  positive.  One  of  his  names,  the  name  he  was  generally  called 
there,  was  Dominguez. 

Q.  Has  he  more  than  one  name? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  his  first  or  last  name. 

Q.  He  was  generally  called  Lieutenant  of  Police  Dominguez? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  that  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  call  him  Dominguez,  just  to  have  an  understand- 
ing about  him.  I  understand  that  is  his  surname.  Now,  can  vou  tell 
us  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  men  on  the  police  force,  aside  from 
those  two  officers? — A.  They  are  mostly  full-bloode(i  Mexicans,  I 
think,  and  there  are  one  or  two  who  I  think  are  part  American — part 
white,  at  least. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  policemen,  at  least  in  part, 
so  far  as  you  know  ?  Tell  us  the  names  of  the  policemen  whom  you 
knew. — A.  I  knew  one  named  Marcello  Dorrity. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  part  American  and  part 
Mexican. 

Q.  Is  his  named  spelled  D-a-u-g-h-e-r-t-y  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
spelled  D-o-r-r-i-t-y. 

Q.  That  is  a  diflferent  kind  of  Dorrity.  Wliat  is  his  nationality? — 
A.  He  was  part  Mexican  and  part  white. 

Q.  What  other  policemen  did  you  know? — A.  Another,  his  last 
name  is  Fernandez.  We  called  him  Vic.  I  think  it  was  Victorio 
Fernandez. 

Q.  What  was  his  nationality? — A.  Mexican,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others? — A.  Gemero  Padron. 

Q.  What  was  his  nationality? — A.  Mexican,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  by  name, 
all  the  privates  of  the  police. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  the  others  when  you  saw  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  familiar  with  their  faces  and  slightly  acquainted  with  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  talked  with  others  with  whom  you  say  you  are 
slightly  acquainted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  these  policemen  speak  the 
English  language  and  how  many  speak  the  Spanish  language? — 
A.  The  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Connors,  speaks  the  English  language 
pretty  fluently,  and  his  lieutenant,  Dominguez,  talks  English,  but  not 
fluently. 

Q.  How  as  to  Dorrity? — A.  Dorrity  talks  good  English. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  Fernandez  ? — ^A.  He  talks  pretty  good  English 
also. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  Genero  Padron? — A.  Just  a  little  bit;  not  very 
much. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  others  whose  names  you  have  not  given 
us,  what  language  they  speak,  in  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 13 
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from  coming  in  contact  with  them? — A.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  any  of  the  others  speak  any  English  at  all,  and  it  was  my 
opinion  that  they  could  speaK  very  little  or  none  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  speak  only 
the  Spanish  language? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  as  to  the  majority 
of  them. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  expressions  of  the 
citizens  of  Brownsville  after  this  order  was  promulgated  or  notice 
was  given  that  colored  troops  were  to  come  there,  with  respect  to  the 
same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  expressions,  if  any,  did  you  hear — I  mean  were  they 
friendly  or  were  thev  unfriendly  to  their  coming? — A.  About  all 
that  I  heard  were  unfriendly,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  hear  people  speak  on  the  subject? — A. 
I  heard  quite  a  lot  of  talk,  sir.  It  was  about  the  only  subject  of  talk 
there  for  several  days,  seemed  to  be,  after  we  received  the  news  that 
they  were  going  to  relieve  us. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  talk  among  the  citizens?  First,  if  you  can 
tell  us,  did  you  hear  any  citizens,  as  contradistinguished  from  police- 
men ? — A.   1  es,  sir ;  I  heard  a  few  of  them  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  them? — A.  One  of  them 
is  Mr.  Weller  and  another  Mr.  McDonald. 

Q.  Is  his  name  McDonnel  or  McDonald  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  McDon- 
ald ;   I  am  not  positive.    He  is  a  contractor  and  carpenter. 

Q.  A  carpenter  and  contractor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Lives  near  the  garrison? — A.  I  think  he  lives  within  about  two 
blocks  of  the  garrison ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  that  locality  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  McDonald  and  you  heard  Weller.  Who  is  Mr. 
Weller? — A.  He  is  a  saloon  keeper  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  whom  you  can  now  recall  among 
the  citizens? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  recall  any  other  citizens  that  I 
heard  speak  of  the  matter. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  in  fact  heard  more  than  these  among 
the  citizens  speak  on  the  subject. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  but  I  can  not 
recall  who  they  were  now. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  a  common  subject  of  conversation  wher- 
ever you  went  in  Brownsville  at  that  time. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  expressions  that  were 
friendly  to  the  coming  of  the  negro  troops  from  anybody  in  Browns- 
ville.— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Next,  did  you  hear  any  of  the  policemen  speak  about  their 
coming? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  myself  with  several  of  the  policemen 
about  their  coming. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  among  the  policemen? — A.  I  talked 
with  Marcello  Dorrity,  and  with  Policeman  Fernandez,  and  with 
Policeman  Padron. 

Q.  Three  of  them  ? — A.  Three  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  first  what  you  heard  Mr.  Weller  say.  What  busi- 
ness is  Mr.  Weller  engaged  in  ? — A.  The  saloon  business,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  saloon  located  ? — A.  It  is  on  Elizabeth  street  right 
near  the  business  district.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  next  sti*eet 
running  across. 
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Q.  How  far  is  it  out  from  the  gate,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall? — 
A.  It  is  not  quite  2  blocks,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  you  go  uptown  from  the  barracks,  up  Elizabeth  street, 
on  which  side  is  it  ? — A.  On  the  right-hand  side,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go  up,  and  you  think  about  2 
blocks  from  the  gate? — ^A.  A  little  bit  less,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  bit  less  than  2  blocks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  him  speak  on  this  subject? — A.  In  his 
place  of  business — in  his  saloon. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  that  speaking  by  him  on 
that  subject,  and  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  The  time  was  just  some- 
thing like  a  couple  of  days  after  the  order  was  published,  that  the 
Twenty-fifth  Iniantry  would  relieve  us  there,  and  he  was  talking 
with  some  other  soldiers  in  the  saloon,  and  I  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion the  first  time  I  heard  him  speak,  and  then  he  spoke  to  me  about  it 
personally. 

Q.  Who  were  these  soldiers? — A.  I  am  not  positive,  sir.  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  recall  the  name  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  command  did  they  belong  to  ? — A.  They  belonged  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  They  were  white  men,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  Weller  say? — A.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
want  these  colored  soldiers  to  come  there,  and  that  no  one  in  Browns- 
ville wanted  them  to  come  there,  and  that  he  did  not  think  they  would 
stay  there  very  long  when  they  did  come. 

Q.  Did  he  give,  any  reason  why  he  thought  they  would  not  stay 
there  very  long? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said:  " People  here  will  not  stand 
for  them  being  here.  They  will  not  have  them  here ; "  something 
like  that.  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  I  am  not  posi- 
tive as  to  the  exact  words  he  used. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  give  the  substance  of  the  conversation? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  remark  addressed  to  you  or  addressed  to  others? — A. 
He  made  that  remark  to  me  afterwards,  after  I  had  heard  him  speak 
of  it  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  first  time  you  heard  him,  when 
others  were  present.  Did  he  speak  to  you  a  second  time? — A.  He 
spoke  to  me,  m  fact,  him  and  I  had  a  talk  about  it  ourselves  later  on. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  was  it  you  and  he  had  a  talk  about  it? — A. 
I  think  it  was  the  next  day  or  something  near  that,  after  I  had  heard 
him  speak  the  first  time. 

Q.  What  was  this  second  conversation  and  how  did  it  come  up  ? — 
A.  He  asked  me  himself  at  first  if  it  was  true  that  they  were  coming 
there.  I  told  him  it  was,  that  the  order  was  issued  at  least,  and  I 
supposed  they  would,  and  he  expressed  himself  then  as  unsatisfied 
with  them  coming,  said  all  the  people  would  be  unsatisfied  to  have 
them  come  there,  and  that  he  did  not  think  they  would  stay  there  very 
long,  because  the  people  would  not  stand  for  them  being  there.  He 
said  they  would  get  rid  of  them  some  way  before  very  long — he  did 
not  think  they  would  be  there  lonff. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  now  they  would  get  rid  of  them — 
what  measures  they  would  resort  to  to  get  rid  of  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not. 

Q.  .Who  was  that  other  citizen — ^McDonald — when  did  you  hear 
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him  speak  about  it  and  where? — A.  It  was  on  Elizabeth  street  in 
Brownsville.  I  was  talking  to  him  on  the  corner.  lie  addressed 
himself  to  me  first,  asked  me  about  the  colored  troops  coming  there, 
and  I  told  him  they  were  coming. 

Q.  About  what  corner  was  that,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall? — ^A. 
That  was  a  corner  right  below  Mr.  Wellcr's  saloon  on  Elizabeth 
stn^et. 

Q.  Down  about  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth? — A.  That  would  be 
perhaps  Thirteenth  street. 

*By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Toward  the  barracks? — A.  Away  from  the  barracks. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  IIow  far  was  it  from  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  That  is  just  one 
block  from  the  Miller  Hotel,  sir. 

Q.  He  addressed  you  and  asked  you  whether  or  not  they  were  com- 
ing, and  you  told  him  the  order  had  been  issued,  as  you  understood, 
and  you  supposed  they  would  come.  Then  what  else  occurred? — ^A. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  a  settled  fact  that  they  were  coming;  that  the 
order  was  issued.  He  spoke  in  disfavor  of  them  coming  there,  and 
in  fact  he  used  some  pretty  strong  language. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  what  language  Tie  did  use.  He  is  a  witness  in  this 
case.  We  should  like  to  know  what  he  said. — A.  He  said:  "The 
people  in  Brownsville  don't  want  those  damned  niggers  here,  and 
they  won't  have  them  here.  We  will  get  them  out  of  here,  if  they  do 
come,  before  they  are  here  very  long.'  .He  said :  "  We  will  not  Lave 
them  here  at  all." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  how  they  would  get  them  out? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  McDonald 
at  any  time?  I  will  say  here  that  this  man  must  be  the  same  one 
who  was  called  as  a  witness,  because  he  described  himself  as  a  con- 
tractor and  carpenter,  but  the  printed  record  furnished  us  by  the 
War  Department  spells  his  name  McDonnel  in  the  testimony  taken 
by  Mr.  Purdy. — A.  I  always  heard  him  called  McDonald.  I  am  not 
positive  the  way  his  name  is  spelled,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  I  am  only  asking  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  record 
and  the  connnittee,  so  they  can  identify  the  man.  You  did  not  hear 
him  speak  about  it  at  any  other  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I 
did. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  talked  with  three  different  policemen,  and 
Dorrity  was  one  whose  name  you  gave,  I  believe. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVlien  did  you  talk  with  him,  and  how  often? — A.  It  was  about 
the  same  time,  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  order  was  published 
that  the  Tweftty-fifth  Infantry  was  to  relieve  us.  I  think  1  spoke  to 
him  on  two  different  occasions  about  it. 

Q.  This  was  shortly,  then,  after  the  1st  of  June,  just  after  you 
returned,  I  suppose? — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  the  date.  I  don't 
remombor  the  date  of  the  order. 

Q.  Well,  the  order  was  promulgated  some  time  before  you  in  fact 
left,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  You  left  on  the  5th  of  July?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  talk*  with  Dorrity? — A.  I  talked  to  him 
on  the  streets,  on  Elizabeth  street,  both  times,  along  in  the  business 
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district  not  far  from  the  same  corner,  the  corner  near  Mr.  Weller's 
saloon. 

Q.  \^Tiat  did  he  say?  Who  introduced  the  conversation? — A.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  he  did.     I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  did. 

Q.  Give  us  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can.  We  want  you 
to  tell  us  the  substance  or  effect  of  it. — A.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
sorry  that  they  were  coming  there,  because  he  was  sure  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble  if  they  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  thought  there  would  be  trouble? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  said  because  the  people  in  Brownsville  did  not  want 
them  to  come  there;  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  having  them 
come  there,  and  that  he  was  positive  it  would  cause  trouble. 

Q.  He  said  what? — A.  He  said  he  was  positive  there  would  be 
trouble. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  anything  about  what  kind  of  trouble  they 
would  have? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not,  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  talk  you  had  with  him  that  you  recall? — ^A.  I 
•think  I  had  two  talks  with  him,  but  they  were  both  about  the  same. 
He  just  expressed  himself  as  anticipating  trouble  if  they  came  there. 

Q.  Then  you  said  you  had  a  talk  with  a  policeman  by  the  name 
of  Fernandez,  as  I  understood. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  j^our  talk  with  him,  and  when? — A.  I  had  something 
like  two  or  three  talks  with  him. 

Q.  He  spoke  Spanish,  did  he? — A.  Him  and  I  carried  on  our  con- 
versation in  English.  He  speaks  both  Spanish  and  English,  but  we 
generally  spoke  in  English.     He  talks  very  good  English. 

Q.  This  talk  was  in  English,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place? — A.  The  first  time  I  remember  speak- 
ing to  him  was  in  Weller's  saloon,  in  the  doorway  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — A.  Within  a  very  few  days  after 
this  order  was  published. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  he  come  to  speak  about  it  and  what  did  he  say  ? — 
A.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  see.  Sergeant,  they  are  going  to  send  those 
nigger  soldiers  down  here,"  and  I  told  him  that  they  were,  and 
he  said  to  me — ^he  tapped  his  pistol  that  he  carried  on  his  side,  and 
he  said,  "  I  want  to  kill  a  couple  of  them  when  they  get  here." 

Q.  He  had  his  pistol  on  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Strapped  on  5 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  touched  it  with  his  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  remarked  that  he  wanted  to  kill  a  couple  of  them? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say,  and  what  further  did  he  say,  if  any- 
thing at  all? — A.  He  went  ahead  and,  after  saying  that,  he  said 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  there  would  be  some  of  them  killed 
before  very  long.  I  told  him  then  that  if  there  was  any  trouble  I 
did  not  think  the  soldiers  would  start  it,  because  I  had  been  in  posts 
where  they  had  been,  at  the  same  time  with  them,  and  that  I  found 
their  behavior  was  generally  good,  and  that  I  did  not  think  they 
would  cause  any  trouble. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that?— A.  Well,  he  said,  "We  don't 
want  them  here;  we  haven't  got  any  use  for  them,"  and  he  repeated 
again — he  said,  "  I  want  to  kill  a  couple  of  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
here." 
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Q.  He  spoke  that  right  out,  did  he,  so  anybody  within  hearing 
could  have  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  In  an  ordinary  tone  of  conversation,  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  on  that  subject  again;  and  if  so,  when, 
and  what  did  he  say? — A.  He  told  me  a  day  or  two  after  that  just 
about  the  same  thing — made  the  same  remark  to  me  again.  He  said : 
"  I  want  to  kill  a  couple  of  those  niggers  when  they  come  down  here." 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  answer  him  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  told  him 
again,  I  said :  "  I  think  that  you  have  the  wrong  idea.  I  don't  think 
they  are  going  to  cause  any  trouble,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble  I 
think  it  will  be  the  fault  of  somebody  else  here  in  Brownsville." 

Q.  \Miat  did  he  say  about  that? — A.  He  said:  "Well,  we  are  not 

foing  to  have  them  here ;  we  are  going  to  run  them  away  from  here. 
Ve  will  not  have  them  here." 

Q.  Did  he  say  in  that  connection  what  he  would  do  to  run  them 
away? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  furthermore.  He  expressed  himself 
that  he  would  like  to  kill  a  couple  of  them. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  conversations  you  had  with  him  that  you 
now  recall? — ^A.  I  think  I  had  another  conversation  with  him  later 
on,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  particularly  that  he  said ;  but  he 
always  expressed  himself  as  unfavorable  to  the  colored  soldiers  com- 
ing there. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  other  policeman  you  mentioned,  CJenero  Pad- 
ron — they  pronounce  the  "  G  '  as  though  it  was  an  "  H  "  m  Spanish, 
do  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Genero  Padron  is  a  policeman,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  talk  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir  J  I  had,  I  think, 
two  or  three  talks  with  him  also. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  did  you  have  your  first  one?  And  tell  us 
about  them  in  their  order,  locating  each  conversation  as  nearly  as  you 
can — the  place  where  it  was  held  and  the.  time. — A.  The  first  talk 
I  remember  having  with  him  was  on  Elizabeth  street.  It  was  in 
front  of  Mr.  Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  In  front  of  Crixell's  saloon,  where  is  that? — A.  That  is  on 
Elizabeth  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  Weller's 
saloon. 

Q.  That  would  be  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  would  go  out  of  the 
gate  and  go  up  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anclin  what  square  is  that,  counting  down  from  the  gate! — A. 
It  is  in  the  second  square. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets, 
would  it  not,  or  would  it  be  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth? — A. 
I  think  it  would  be  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth. 

Q.  AVherever  it  is,  you  met  Padron  there,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  front  of  that  saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  between  you  and  him  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  He  started  the  conversation  by  asking  me  about  the  colored 
soldiers  coming  there. 

Q.  Was  this  conversation  in  English  or  in  Spanish? — A.  It  was  in 
Spanish. 

Q.  He  does  not  speak  English? — A.  He  speaks  a  little  bit^  but  not 
very  niuclu 
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Q.  It  was  in  Spanish — what  was  the  convensation  ? — A.  He  asked 
me  if  it  was  true  that  the  colored  soldiers  were  going  to  be  sent  there. 
1  told  him  it  was;  that  there  was  an  order  issued  to  that  eflfect,  and  he 
said  that  was  very  bad;  that  he  did  not  want  them  to  come  there; 
that  he  was  afraid  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  if  they  did,  and  I 
asked  him  why,  what  he  was  afraid  of,  and  he  said  that  he  had  heard 
the  people  in  Brownsville  say  that  they  would  not  allow  tRe  colored 
soldiers  to  stay  there.  He  said  if  they  came  there  was  bound  to  be 
trouble,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  they  could  not  come;  that  they 
would  change  the  order  and  send  them  some  place  else  or  keep  us 
there.  That  was  the  g;eneral  trend  of  the  conversation.  We  had  two 
or  three  conversations  in  about  the  same  way. 

Q.  He  always  talked  about  to  the  same  effect? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  getting  rid  of  them  or  about  killing 
any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  say  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  speak  on  that  subject  that  you  can 
recall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  the  names  of  any  other 
persons. 

Q.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  it  was  general  conversation 
wherever  you  went  ? — A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  period  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  several  days. 

Q.  Was  the  conversation  generally  one  of  protest  against  their 
coming  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Brownsville — how  many  people  live 
there,  I  mean? — A.  All  I  know  is  what  I  heard  while  I  was  there, 
that  they  claim  a  population  of  about  8,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  that  population  consists  as  to  nation- 
ality?—A.  I  would  say  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  Mexican. 
I  would  estimate  that  something  like  three-fourths — fully  three- 
fourths — of  it  is  Mexican,  and  probably  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  full-blooded  Mexicans  or  half-breed  Mexicans,  as 
they  are  called  ? — A.  They  would  be  mostly  full-blooded  Mexicans. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  whether  or  not,  while  you  were  there  as  a  member 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  it  was  a  frequent  or  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to  hear  firearms  discharged  in  the  nighttime  in  Browns- 
ville and  around  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Brown? — A.  It  was  a  pretty 
frequent  occurrence. 

Q.  About  how  often,  if  you  can  tell,  did  you  hear  shooting  going 
on  there  at  night — just  vour  best  recollection? — A.  I  expect  that  I 
have  heard  shooting  in  tne  nighttime  there  two  or  three  dozen  times 
that  I  remember  oiT 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  or  not  the  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry— those  white  soldiers — had  any  trouble,  any  difficulties,  with 
the  police  or  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  while  you  were  stationed 
there  that  were  out  of  the  ordinary,  according  to  your  experience 
elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  did.  They  did  not  seem  to 
get  along  as  well  there  as  they  did  in  most  places.  It  seemed  like 
the  police  were  more  anxious  to  arrest  them  it  they  were  doing  any- 
thing at  all. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  customary  way,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  H 
it  is  not  too  strong,  of  making  an  arrest?  Was  it  accompanied  with 
violence  or  not  on  the  part  oi  the  policemen? — ^A.  It  generally  was. 
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sir.  In  several  cases  that  I  know  of,  that  happened  in  my  own  com- 
pany, at  least  three  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  ever  have  any  trouble  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  always  treated  well  enough,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir : 
I  was. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  and  no  grievances  that  bring 
you  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the^e  men  in  your  own  company  who  had  trouble, 
to  whom  you  refer? — A.  One  of  them  is  a  man  named  Cyzyack, 
Private  Cyzyack,  now  in  the  f^ourth  Infantry,  I  believe.  He  is  not 
in  my  company  now. 

Q.  Served  out  his  time  of  enlistment  in  your  company? — A.  Yes, 
sir.     Another  was  George  Schupolsky. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Mexican? — A.  He  is  Polish,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others  besides  Cyzyack  and  Schupolsky? — A.  One  other 
that  I  remember  was  Lewis  A.  Parker. 

Q.  Any  other? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  recall,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Bryan  getting  into 
trouble  there  and  getting  shot  in  the  hip? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  for- 
gotten him.     He  was  in  my  company. 

Q.  He  was  in  your  company  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  four  men  in  your  company  who  had  trouble. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soldiers  were  these? — A.  I  would  say  they  are 
about  the  average  soldiers  in  behavior  and  conduct. 

Q.  Were  they  people  who  are  desirous  to  make  trouble  or  other- 
wise?— A.  I  could  not  say  they  were.  This  man  Cyzyack  was  a  man 
that  drank  quite  a  little,  and  when  he  got  into  trouble  I  think  he  was 
drimk. 

Q.  You  think  Cyzyack  was  drunk? — A.  I  think  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  these  cases? — A.  I  have  of  one 
of  them.  I  saw  a  policeman  strike  this  man  Parker  over  the  head 
with  a  six-shooter. 

Q.  You  saw  him  strike  Parker  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter. 
Where  did  that  trouble  occur  ? — \.  In  Crixell  Brothers'  saloon. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  that? — A.  The  man  Parker  said 
something,  without  addressing  the  policeman  at  all.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  he  said,  and  the  policeman  was  pretty  well  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  He  pulled  out  his  six-shooter  and  hit  the  man 
over  the  head,  without  ever  saying  a  word  to  him. 

Q.  Did  not  say  a  word  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  that,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  Did  he  arrest  him? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  ar- 
rested him,  and  then  released  him.  I  spoke  to  the  policeman  about 
it  after  he  had  arrested  him  and  started  to  jail  with  him.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  think  the  man  had  done  anything,  and  that  I  thought 
he  should  be  released.  He  told  me  if  I  would  take  the  man  to  the 
post  that  he  would  release  him.  He  released  him  and  I  took  the  man 
out  to  the  post  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  man  misbehaving  himself  in  any  way? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  not. 

Q.  Was  he  drunk? — A.  He  was  drinking,  but  I  would  not  say  that 
he  was  drimk.    He  was  drinking  at  the  bar  with  another  soldier. 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Bryan's  case  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing personally.  That  is,  I  was  there  when  it  occurred,  but  I  did 
not  see  it. 

Q.  What  about  Schupolsky?  Let  us  find  out  about  him. — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  only  what  I  heard  about  tliat  case. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear;  that  he  was  beaten  up  or  simply  ar- 
rested?— A.  Well,  I  heard  that  he  was  beaten  up  and  arrested  both. 
In  fact,  I  saw  him  the  next  day  and  saw  his  head.  It  was  pretty 
badly  cut  up. 

Q.  Badly  cut  up — that  is,  he  had  wounds  in  the  head? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  had  they  been  administered? — A.  He  told  me  that  a 
Texas  ranger  hit  him  with  a  six-shooter  from  beliind. 

Q.  Hit  him  from  behind  with  a  six-shooter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  he  got  hit  from  behind  ?  A  ranger 
would  not  hit  a  man  from  behind,  would  he? — A.  I  could  not  say 
from  my  own  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  you  know — what  he  told  you?  Was  the  man 
arrested,  or  anything  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spent  that  night  in 
jail,  I  believe,  and  came  out  to  the  post  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  he  dismissed,  or  what  liappened  to  him? — A.  I  am  not 
positive  about  that.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Cyzyack  was  hit  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver,  I 
understand  you? — A.  I  did  not  see  it.  That  was  what  he  said,  and 
I  also  saw  his  head,  and  he  was  badly  cut  up. 

Q.  He  was  badly  cut  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hit  more  than  once  i — A.  Several  wounds  on  his  head ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Schupolsky — he  told  you  he  was  hit  with  a  revolver.  Was 
he  hit  more  than  once  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Bryan  was  shoL  was  he  not,  in  the  hip,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  He  was  in  hospital  for  a  long  time,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Parker  hit  over  the  head  with  a  revolver.  Were  there 
any  other  troubles  of  that  kind  that  your  men  had? — A.  That  is  all 
I  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  Army  six  years, 
or  something  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  more  than  six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  carried  a  gun  all  the  while  you  have  been  in  the 
Army? — A.  Most  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  you  carry  at  other  times? — A.  I  was  issued  a  rifle; 
liad  a  rifle  in  my  possession. 

Q.  I  mean  you  have  been  an  enlisted  man  all  the  while? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  an  officer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  rank  of  first  sergeant  is  the  highest  rank  you  have  held  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  you  have  served  as  an  enlisted  man  you 
have  had  a  gun  in  your  custody,  a  gun  to  take  care  of  and  to  use? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  you  have  in  Cuba? — A.  We  had  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  rifle. 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  you  have  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  We  had  the  same 
kind  of  a  rifle. 
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Q.  AYliat  did  you  have  when  you  first  went  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A. 
The  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle. 

Q.  Did  you  change  that  rifle  for  another  one  later? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  time  last  year  we  changed. 

Q.  Now  state  about  when  that  was. — A.  I  think  it  was  either  in 
April  or  May. 

Q.  AVhat  rifle  did  you  get  in  lieu  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen? — ^A. 
We  got  the  new  pattern  of  the  Winchester  rifle. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  Winchester? — A.  No,  sir;  the  Springfield, 
the  new  model  Springfield. 

Q.  Right  behind  you  in  that  gun  rack  is  a  gun.  Look  at  that  and 
see  if  that  is  the  kind  of  gun  that  ^ou  were  supplied  with.  You  can 
take  the  gun  out  of  the  rack.  I  wish  you  would  do  so;  I  want  to  ask 
you  some  questions  about  it. 

(The  witness  unlocked  the  rack  and  took  the  rifle  out.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  that  kind  of  gun  when  you  were  at  Fort 
Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  kind  of  gun  we  have  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  you  had  then;  you  had  the  Springfield? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  different  kind  then;  you  had  the  Krag-Jorgensen? — 
A.  We  did  not  have  any  at  all  at  that  time  in  my  company. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  your  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  when  you  were 
not  on  duty,  when  you  were  not  using  them;  did  you  just  set  them 
up  in  the  quarters  or  put  them  under  lock  and  key? — A.  In  my  com- 
pany at  that  time  there  was  no  way  to  place  them  under  lock  and 
key  for  quite  a  while  shortly  after  I  came  to  Browns\dlle,  as  there 
were  no  gun  racks  issued  to  my  company.  My  captain  ordered,  I 
believe — I  know  it  was  an  order  in  the  company — that  each  evening 
after  retreat,  which  would  be  about  6  o'clock,  all  the  rifles  should 
be  turned  in  to  the  company  storeroom  and  locked  up  and  kept  there 
overnight,  as  there  were  no  arm  racks  to  keep  them  in. 

Q.  The  company  storeroom  was  under  whose  control? — ^A.  Under 
the  captain's  control;  but  he  generally  left  that  to  the  quartermaster 
or  first  sergeant  to  carry  one  set  of  keys. 

Q.  A\nio  carried  the  key?  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.— A. 
Generally  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain? — A.  Captain  Roche. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  Capt.  Edward  A.  Roche. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  did  until  the  Springfield  rifle  was  issued ; 
then  you  got  gun  racks,  the  same  kind  or  gun  rack  as  that? — A.  I 
believe  we  got  the  new  gun  racks  before  we  got  the  new  rifles;  I  am 
not  positive. 

Q.  Could  you  put  a  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  in  that  rack?  Was  not 
the  Krag-Jcirgensen  a  longer  gun  than  this? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 
1  believe,  now,  that  we  got  this  gun  rack  before  we  exclmnged  guns, 
and  the  racks  could  not  be  used  until  we  got  this  rifle;  that  is  my 
recollection  now. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  did  get  a  gun  rack  like  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  say  it  was  like  that? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
exactly  like  it,  sir. 
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Q.  And  then  in  due  time,  along  in  April,  I  think,  or  not  later 
than  the  1st  of  May,  I  think  you  said,  you  got  the  Springfield 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  clean  these  guns?  Take  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  first.  What  is  necessary  in  the  cleaning  of  one  of 
these  guns;  I  mean  what  parts  do  you  have  to  give  attention  to 
after  they  have  been  fired ;  I  mean  to  clean  them  so  they  will  be 
clean  enough  to  pass  a  rigid  inspection? — A.  The  principal  parts, 
the  parts  that  require  the  most  cleaning,  are  the  bore,  as  we  call  it, 
the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  the  chamber,  down  in  through  here 
[throwing  back  breech  bolt],  these  small  parts,  and  this  bolt;  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  dismount  and  take  the  bolt  apart. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  assume  that  we  are  not  going  to  dismount  the 
bolt  and  take  It  apart ;  but  to  clean  the  bore  and  to  clean  the  chamber, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  it  necessary  to  take  out  the  floor  or 
the  chamber  also  to  get  it  thoroughly  clean?  What  do  you  call 
the  floor  of  the  chamber;  that  is  the  piece,  as  I  understand  it,  right 
under  the  chamber? — A.  The  piece  right  here,  I  believe,  sir  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Now,  turn  the  gun  around,  clear  around  so  that  I  can  see.  You 
mean  that  [^indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  1  mean.  What  do  you  call  that? — ^A.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  name  of  this.  There  are  over  200  pieces  in  this  gun.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  name.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out 
this  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  had  experience  in  cleaning  the  Krag-Jorgensen  and  also 
in  cleaning  this  gun  when  you  got  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  pass  from  the  Krag-Jorgensen  for  the  present,  and  con- 
fine my  questions  to  this  gun.  Assuming  that  that  gun  has  been  fired 
a  half  a  dozen  times,  or  two  or  three  times,  with  smokeless  powder, 
that  is  with  regulation  .30  caliber  cartridges,  how  long  would  it  take 
to  clean  that  gun  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection,  and  how  would 
you  go  about  cleaning  it? — A.  I  would  say  to  clean  the  gun  thor- 
oughly so  that  it  would  stay  clean  and  pass  inspection  something 
about  half  an  hour  would  be  the  average  time  to  clean  it. 

Q.  Some  men  would  clean  it  more  quickly  than  others? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  have  to  have  certain  facilities  in 
order  to  clean  that  gun. — A.  To  clean  it  in  that  time? 

Q.  I  mean  would  you  have  to  have  a  cleaning  rod? — A.  You  would 
have  to  have  that  or  some  kind  of  a  rod  to  take  the  place  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  what  is  called  the  thong  brush,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  that  should  be  right  in  here,  in  theT)utt  plate. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  that  gun  with  the  thong  brush  so  that  it  would 
pass  inspection? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  your  experience,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  passing  the  thong  brush  back  and  forth 
through  the  bore  of  that  gim? — A.  That  will  loosen  any  dry  or  hard 
substance,  dried  powder — become  dried — that  has  not  been  cleaned 
for  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  or  so.  It  will  loosen  that  to  a  certain 
extent  so  that  it  can  be  wiped  out  with  rags  later  on. 
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Q.  But  you  must  use  rags  in  order  to  thoroughly  clean  a  gun? — A. 
Rags  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  rags  should  be  saturated  with  any 
preparation,  such  as  sal  soda,  or  with  water,  in  order  to  do  their  work 
effectively. — A.  They  should  be,  with  some  kind  of  cleaning  material. 
We  use  various  kinds  of  cleaning  material.  Sometimes  we  use  metal 
polish,  if  the  gun  is  pretty  dirty,  to  help  cut  the  dirt  out. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  got  to  pass  a  rag  back  and  forth  through 
that  gun  in  order  to  clean  it  and  get  the  powder  out  of  it? — A.  I 
could  not  begin  to  say,  sir,  because  so  many  times  I  couldn't  count. 
We  can  pass  a  rag  through  there  until  we  can  look  through  the 
barrel  and  it  looks  tolerably  clean  and  bright,  and  then  sot  that  rifle 
aside  for  half  an  hour  and  then  look  again  and  it  will  look  black. 

Q.  If  it  looks  that  way  it  is  not  clean? — ^A.  That  means  that  it 
was  not  thoroughly  cleaned ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  effect  of  this  high-explosive  powder — what  do  you 
call  it — the  nitro  powder  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  You  only  know  the  experience  you  have  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  not  only  have  to  swab  it  out  in  that  way,  but  you  have  to 
dry  it  out  ? — A.  It  must  be  dried  when  you  are  through  cleaning,  or 
it  will  not  stay  clean. 

Q.  When  you  are  through  cleaning  the  barrel,  what  do  you  have 
to  do  with  the  chamber  and  the  bolt? — A.  It  must  be  cleaned  at  the 
same  time.  That  part  of  it  down  here,  these  small  corners  next  to 
the  chamber,  always  accumulate  more  or  less  powder,  and  sometimes 
it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  those  out;  it  is  hard  to  get  to  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  to  them? — A.  In  various  ways.  Some  take  a 
nail,  and  others  a  plain  stick,  and  put  a  piece  of  rag  on  it  and  get 
down  in  the  corners  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Is  that  or  not  a  tedious  kind  of  a  job? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very 
tedious. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  could  clean  that  gun  in  the  dark  so 
that  it  would  pass  an  inspection,  cleaning  the  bore  and  the  chamber; 
always,  I  mean,  after  it  has  been  fired  a  half  a  dozen  times  or  so? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible,  sir.  There  is  some  of  this  dirt 
that  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  get  at  in  the 
dark.     He  couldn't  see  it  and  I  don't  believe  he  could  ever  find  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  commissioned  oflicers  cleaning  these 
guns? — A.  I  never  remember  of  seeing  one. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  men  doing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ottGTi  do  you  have  inspection? — A.  Usually  once  a  week, 
each  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Except  when  vou  are  doing  target  practice,  you  do  not  have 
inspections  during  the  firing,  as  a  rule? — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  But  when  you  do  not  have  target  practice  you  do  have  this 
inspection,  and  you  are  talking  about  the  inspection  after  your  gun 
has  been  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  about  what  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry  were  in  your  company — Company  M,  I  be- 
lieve?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  the  target  firing,  the  target  range,  as  to 
cartridges,  how  were  the  men  supplied  with  cartridges  and  by  whom 
and  to  what  extent  wore  they  supplied?— A.  There  is  a  certain  allow- 
ance of  cartridges  for  each  man;  I  believe  now  it  is  400  for  each 
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man  on  tke  target  range.  That  is  all  that  can  be  used,  and  when  a 
man  is  ready  to  fire  at  any  range  his  cartridges  are  issued  to  him  as 
a  rule  inmiediately  before  he  steps  up  to  the  firing  point.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  handed  the  number  that  it  is  required  of  him  to  fire  at 
that  point. 

Q.  Suppose  he  is  to  shoot  ten  cartridges,  we  will  say  for  illustra- 
tion, upon  the  theory  that  he  is  going  to  fire  ten,  and  in  fact  he  only 
fires  six  of  them,  what  becomes  of  the  other  four;  what  does  he  do 
with  them? — A.  As  a  rule  he  has  got  to  turn  those  back  in.  There  is 
a  box,  usually,  of  cartridges  right  there,  and  a  man  in  charge  of  it, 
generally  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  if  a  man  does  not  use  his 
cartridges  he  turns  them  right  back  to  him  immediately. 

Q.  Jsow,  state  whether  or  not  this  issuing  to  him  of  his  allotted 
number  of  cartridges,  and  this  firing  by  the  soldier  of  these  car- 
tridges, and  this  accounting  for  all  sui-plus  cartridges  is  all  under  the 
eye  of  an  officer. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  as  a  rule.  It  might  be  sometimes 
for  a  minute  or  two  that  the  officer  is  not  there,  but  there  is  supposed 
to  be  an  officer  right  there  to  see  it  all. 

Q.  And  if  a  commissioned  officer  is  not  there,  noncommissioned 
officers  are  there,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  to  be. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  men  are  allowed  or  permitted  to  filch  car- 
tridges— I  mean  appropriate  them  to  themselves — on  the  target 
range. — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  do  that,  would  he  not  be  violating  the  regula- 
tions and  rules  to  which  he  is  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  be 
violating  them. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  He  would  be  very  likely 
tried  by  court-martial  and  punished. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  men  are  very  often  punished  for  such  offenses 
as  that,  or  do  they  often  offend  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
of  anyone  offending  in  that  wav. 

Q.  But  if  he  should  offend  he  would  have  to  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
being  detected  by  his  officer,  would  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would. 

Q.  Where  does  the  officer  stand  when  he  is  firing? — A.  He  gen- 
erally stands  something  like  20  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  man — 10  to  20 
feet  m  rear  of  him. 

Q.  It  is  the  officer's  business  to  watch  the  man,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  noncommissioned  officers'  also,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  men  would  not  have  very  much  opportunity,  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  according  to  your  experience  in  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry, to, accumulate  surplus  cartridges  from  the  target  range? — A. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  could,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  were  not  at  Fort  Brown  when  your  battalion 
left  there,  were  you?  Oh,  yes;  you  left  with  your  battalion,  did 
you,  when  it  left  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  day — the  month  and  the  day — when  you 
left?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  5th  of  July,  1006. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got  orders  to  leave  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  how  long  before  you  left? — A.  It  was  not  a  great 
while;  I  can  not  say  how  long.  It  seems  to  me  like  it  was  ten  days 
or  two  weeks — something  like  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  as  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  you  did  pack  up  and  leave;  you  did  not 
remain  behind? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  went  away  with  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  then  you  have  been  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  A 
greater  part  of  the  time.  We  went  from  there  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
We  only  stayed  there  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  Austin,  Tex.,  for 
maneuvers. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.     You  were  at  Camp  Mabry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  located  near  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  them  that  would  lead  you  to  come  here 
and  testify  about  them  in  the  way  you  have? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  them — the  men  of  that  battalion? 
Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  them  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 
say  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  only  I  have  just  seen  a  few  of  them 
since  they  came  to  Brownsville.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston  and  placed  in  confinement  there. 

Q.  You  saw  some  of  those  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  12  of  them,  I  believe? — A.  I  believe  there  were. 

Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  when  they  were  brought 
there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  brought  there  while  we  w^ere  at  Camp 
Mabry,  and  they  were  there  in  the  guardhouse  when  we  returned  to 
Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Did  you  scrape  up  any  acquaintance  with  them  or  did  you  sim- 
ply know  they  were  there  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  I  was  on  guard  shortly  after  I  came  back  two  or 
three  different  times,  and  some  of  them  would  ask  me  to  mail  a  letter 
for  them ;  that  is  about  all  the  talk  I  had  with  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  this  controversy  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  think  of  now.  I  may  have 
something  else  to  ask  him  later  on. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Is  the  record  of  these  men  on  the  target  range  kept,  the  record 
of  each  individual? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  man  only  fires  six  shots,  that  record  is  a  matter 
of  record,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;   that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  required  to  fire  ten  shots  and  he  only  fires 
six,  that  is  made  a  record  ?  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  what  the 
man  does  on  the  target  range  is  a  matter  or  f^cord  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  By  some  official  who  has  charge  of  that? — ^A.  We  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  target  practice  in  the  office. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  man  only  fires  six  rounds,  you  have  a  record,  if  it 
was  his  duty  to  fire  ten  and  he  only  fired  six?  You  have  the  record 
that  he  only  fired  six,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  if  he  onljr  fired  six  and  had  to  stop,  he  would  have  to  com- 
mence over  agam  and  fire  those  ten  rounds. 

Q.  He  womd  have  to  fire  the  ten  anyway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long,  when  your  company  is  on  target  practice,  are  they 
on  the  range? — A.  There  is  no  fixed  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  know,  but  about  how  long  does  it  take  for  that  tour  of  duty? — 
A.  It  takes  a  company  now  something  like  three  weeks,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  complete  the  target  practice  each  year. 

Q.  To  fire  that  400  rounds  that  they  are  supposed  to  fire  on  the 
range? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  consume  that  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  record  in  your  company  records,  made  by  some 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  record  of  each  man,  of  each 
individual,  of  the  actual  performance  at  the  range  on  the  tour  of 
duty? — A.  It  is  kept  in  several  places;  at  our  companv  office  and 
several  other  places.  We  have  to  make  a  report  of  that — of  the 
record  that  a  man  makes.  There  are  different  grades  of  marks- 
manship. 

Q.  Suppose  you  issue  him  10  rounds  of  cartridges  to  fire  at  some 
specific  distance,  say  600  yards,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  he  comes 
back  and  his  gun,  perhaps,  has  missed  fire,  or  something,  and  he 
has  only  fired  8;  is  he  sent  back  to  complete  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
must  complete  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  that  I  forgot  in  the  first  place. 
Have  you  any  particular  record  as  a  marksman,  or  in  handling  a 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  qualified  as  a  sharpshooter. 

Q.  You  are  a  qualified  sharpshooter.  What  does  that  signify? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  to  make  a  ce5J:ain  number  of  points  out  of  the  possible 
at  all  ranges.    It  would  take  quite  a  while  to  explain  it  thoroughly. 

Q.  At  target  practice? — A.  At  target  practice. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted.  Does  it  indicate  excellence  in  target 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  It  entitles  you  to  extra  pay,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  As  to  target  practice,  the  same  rule  prevailed  when  you  had  the 
Krag  rifle  as  when  you  had  the  Springfield,  with  reference  to 
cartridges? — A.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  cartridges? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  so  ? — A.  That  is,  you  mean 

Q.  About  firing  the  cartridges,  and  the  men  firing  the  required 
number,  and  so  forth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  forgot  one  very  important  subject,  and  I  will 
take  it  up  now,  if  you  want  me  to.  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  cross- 
examine  on  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Please  let  me  finish  this  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  had  the  Krag  rifle  some  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Springfield  onl^  some  months? — A.  Since  last  April 
or  May ;  I  believe  about  that  time. 

Q.  April  or  May,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  meant  to  say  it  was  before  leaving  Brownsville;  that  is  the 
wav  I  intended  to  put  it. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  had  extra  cartridges,  did  they  not,  at  certain  times? — A. 
As  a  rule  they  were  issued  a  certain  number  of  cartridges  for  guard 
duty. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand.  They  had  extra  cartridges  at  times? — ^A. 
Do  you  mean  above  what  they  were  issued  ? 
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Q.  No ;  but  that  were  not  used.  It  was  not  an  infrequent  occasion, 
was  it,  to  see  men  have  extra  cartridges? — A.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 
A  man  was  issued  a  certain  number  of  cartridges  for  garrison  duty 
and  guard  duty,  and  so  forth,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  that  num- 
ber and  no  more;  and  if  he  lost  any  they  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Q.  Four  hundred  cartridges  were  issued  to  the  man  for  the  target 
firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  would  not  fire  all  of  those  400,  would  they? — A. 
No,  sir ;  some  would  not. 

Q.  You  being  out  on  the  range,  you  being  a  sharpshooter,  you 
would  not  use  all  of  your  400  cartridges  ? — A.  I  would  use  more  than 
a  man  who  was  a  poor  marksman. 

Q.  You  would  use  more? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  would  not  com- 
plete the  whole  course. 

Q.  In  what  cases  would  he  not  use  the  400? — A.  A  man  first  is 
required  to  qualify  as  a  marksman  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  addi- 
tional pay.  If  he  does  not  qualify  as  a  marksman  he  can  not  take 
the  sharpshooters'  course.  If  he  qualifies  as  a  marksman,  then  lie  has 
an  opportunity  to  take  another  course,  back  as  far  as  1,000  yards,  for 
the  sharpshooters'  course;  but  when  he  does  not  qualify  as  a  marks- 
man he  does  not  have  that  opportunity  and  does  not  use  as  many  car- 
tridges as  a  man  who  tries  for  a  sharpshooter. 

Q.  A\Tiat  company  was  yours? — A.  M  Company. 

Q.  Wliat  barracks  did  you  occupy  at  Brownsville? — A.  We  occu- 
pied the  set  of  barracks  next  to  the  gate  going  in,  the  second  from  the 
river  bank. 

Q.  Look  at  that  map.  You  will  see  one  set  of  barracks  marked 
"  D  "  and  one  marked  ^'  B." 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  D  and  there  is  B  and  there  is  C,  or 
perhaps  you  will  understand  it  better  by  the  numbers.  They  are 
numbered  33,  34,  35,  and  36  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  This  is  the  set  of  barracks  we  occupied  [in- 
dicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  is  the  barracks  marked  "  B?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  inspection  in  your  regiment;  the  quarters  were  in- 
spected how  often? — A.  They  were  inspected  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  oftener. 

Q.  But  every  Saturday  was  inspection  day? — A.  That  was  regu- 
lar weekly  inspection  day. 

Q.  They  were  inspected  by  a  commissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  inspection? — A.  The  main  pur- 
pose is  to  see  that  the  men  have  their  arms  and  equipments  and  cloth- 
ing in  good  order,  neat  and  clean,  and  also  that  the  quarters,  the 
sleeping  rooms,  and  other  parts  of  the  quarters,  the  storerooms, 
rooms  containing  company  property,  are  in  good  condition  and  that 
everything  is  there  supposed  to  be  there. 

Q.  And  free  from  dirt  or  filth  of  any  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  required;  that  is  what  was  required  in  your  regi- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  that  you  left  Brownsville — ^the 
5th  of  July,  do  you  remember? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  the  quarters  when  you  left 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  the  condition  of  my  quarters. 

Q.  Yes;  the  quarters  which  we  have  now  designated  as  the  bar- 
racks B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  properly  policed,  was  it? — A.  It  was  tolerably  well 
cleaned  up,  yes^  sir,  at  that  time.     I  could  not  say  it  was  thoroughly 

{)oliced  at  the  time  when  we  left,  because  we  left  very  soon  after  day- 
ight — about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

Q.  But  you  left  a  detachment  behind,  of  your  company,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  ten  out  of  each  company — 
something  near  that. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  their  duty  to  see  to  the  policing  afterwards, 
the  same  way  ? — A.  That  was  the  order  they  had — to  clean  up  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  there  that  morning;  to  clean  the  quarters  up  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.  You  know  those  orders  so  far  as  vour  quarters  were  concerned 
because  you  heard  them  given,  did  you?  You  were  first  sergeant? — 
A.  I  was  not  first  sergeant  at  that  time.  I  was  sergeant,  but  not 
first  sergeant. 

Q.  You  were  a  sergeant?  What  sergeant? — A.  I  can't  say.  It 
does  not  make  any  diftrence.  All  the  rest  of  them  ranked  the  same — 
first,  second,  third,  etc.,  duty  sergeant;  but  the  rank  is  the  same. 

Q.  Yes;  but  this  fact  you  know  of.  Now,  did  you  see  any  old 
clothing  scattered  around  there  on  the  floors? — A.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  was  when  we  were  leaving;  that  there  was  some  clothing 
that  seemed  to  be  useless  or  almost  useless,  that  the  men  did  not  carry 
with  them,  that  was  left  behind. 

Q.  Where  was  that  left? — A.  Some  of  it — what  I  noticed — was 
left  on  the  porches  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  anywhere  else  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cartridges  scattered  around  the  floor  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  cartridges  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  loose  cartridges  left  back  there? — A.  I  couldn't 
say,  but  if  there  had  been  I  think  it  very  likely  that  I  would  have 
seen  them.  I  did  not  see  any  at  all.  If  there  had  been  any  left 
there,  in  fact,  they  should  have  been  gathered  up  by  anyone,  any 
noncommissioned  officer  in  the  company,  if  anyone  had  seen  them 
lying  around,  because  they  would  have  been  of  some  value  and  would 
give  the  men  extra  practice  that  wanted  to  use  them  on  the  target 
range,  if  nothing  else;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  noticed 
them  lying  around  would  have  spoken  about  it  to  the  sergeant,  so 
that  he  would  have  taken  care  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  not  any  infrequent  thing  to  see  a  soldier  have  extra 
cartridges,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  IIow  infrequent? — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  remember  but  very  few 
cases  of  ever  seeing  a  soldier  have  more  cartridges  than  were  issued 
to  him  for  the  regular  garrison  duty. 

Q.  What  were  those  few  cases? — A.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  was 
two  or  three  years  ago  when  some  men  had  some  cartridges  issued  to 
them  to  go  out  deer  hunting,  and  they  did  not  use  all  they  had  for 
that  purpose — for  hunting — and  they  had  some  of  them,  and  then 
they  went  out  again  to  shoot  some  jack  rabbits. 
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Q.  Those  cartridges  would  be  counted  in  the  400?— A.  No,  sir; 
they  are  separate. 

Q.  How  would  they  get  cartridges  for  going  deer  hunting? — A. 
That  is  provided  for  m  general  orders  from  the  War  Department.- 

Q.  They  got  cartridges  in  that  way?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  give  cartridges  away  sometimes  to  people? — A.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  rare  case,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  they  do? — A.  I  never  remember  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge seeing  anyone  do  it.     I  never  did  it  myself. 

Q.  Neither  on  the  march  nor  in  camp? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  a  man  taking  a  few  of  these 
cartridges  if  he  wanted  them;  if  he  had  them  gomg  out  hunting, 
could  he  not  save  a  few  and  put  them  in  his  pocket? — A.  Those  hunt- 
ing parties  here  hitely,  the  last  year  or  two,  have  been  almost  entirely 
done  away  with. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  say  when  a  man  did  go  hunting? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  had  an  opportunity  of  not  firing  all  his  cartridges  and 
having  surphis  cartridges? — A.  Yes;  and  bringing  a  few  back. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead ;  I  did  not  want  to  int€rrupt 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  cleaning  the  gun,  with  the  kind  of  powder  you  had  after  you 
began  using  this  new  Springfield  rifle  in  April  or  May,  1906,  does 
it  nuiko  any  difference  what  amount  of  time  you  let  the  gun  remain 
after  the  shooting  Ix^fore  cleaning  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  a  great 
difference. 

Q.  For  instance,  a  gun  that  is  cleaned  within  two  or  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  sliooting  is  much  more  easily  cleaned  than  one  that 
has  HMuained  over  several  hours,  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  J  it  is. 

Q.  That  IS  esnecially  the  case  with  this  smokeless  powder,  is  it 
not?-  -A.  1  eouliurt  saV  that  it  was,  to  notice  the  difference  in  that 
rt^speot  Ix^tween  the  smokeless  and  the  old  black  powder.  With 
either  one  it  nu^kes  quite  a  difference  whether  the  ffun  is  cleaned 
right  after  being  filled  or  remains  several  hours  or  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  1  take  it  you  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  it  would  take 
thirty  minutes'to  cU*an  a  *^\m  if  it  had  been  fired  three  or  four  times 
and  then  was  innnediateh'  cleaned? — A.  To  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
to  stand  a  rigid  inspection. 

Q.  Yes;  1  know;  hut  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  that  it  would 
be  neivssary  to  clean  (he  soivws  of  the  gun,  the  screw  heads,  and  the 
outside,  (ho  s(iH»k,  and  all,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
Ihvtl;  (hat  wouUl  not  U^  neivssary,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not, 

^  Q.  Hut  (l\a(  is  what  you  call  cleaning  a  gim  for  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion; (he  scivw  heads  and  all  that  has  to  be  cleaned? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  (hov  aiv  dirty,  (hey  ums(  U^  cleaned. 

Q»  Or  eU^  (hey  do  not  pass  mus(erf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Hut  for  inspection,  si>  as  to  ivmove  the  evidences  of  the  fact 
tha(  the  g\m  had  Uvn  shot,  how  manv  minutes  would  vou  say  it 
wouUl  take  just   for  that  purpiv?e  alone?— A.  Ordinarily^  if  a  rifle 
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had  1)0011  fired  a  few  times,  I  would  say  a  half  an  hour  would  be 
something  like  the  usual  time  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber. 

Q.  Then  if  you  passed  to  cleaning  the  screws  and  all  that  part  of 
it,  how  long  would  it  take  you? — A.  That  would  vary  greatly  in 
ditfcrent  circumstances,  according  to  their  condition — ^how  dirty  they 
were. 

Q.  It  would  take  you  much  longer,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Q.  But  thirty  minutes  you  gave  as  your  opinion  of  the  time  it 
would  take  to  clean  a  gun  so  as  to  remove  the  powder  stains,  or  evi- 
dences of  powder,  when  it  has  been  discharged  five  or  six  times? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  rod,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rods  are  furnished  each  company? — A.  I  am  not 
positive  about  that;  something  like  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Then  they  make  rods,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  wire? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  that  also. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  quite  a  number  of  rods  in  a  company? — A. 
In  my  company  it  is  customary  to  have  something  like  six  or  eight 
rods.  Some  or  the  rods  that  are  issued  sometimes  become  broken, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  turned  in  only  twice  a  year,  every  six  months, 
if  they  are  short  of  rods  they  can  make  them — the  artificer  can  make 
some  out  of  wire,  or  something  like  that,  that  will  answer  the  purpose, 

Q.  That  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  floor  of  the  chamber  it  would  not  be  necessary,  as  you 
say,  to  remove  in  order  to  simply  determine  the  question  whether  the 
gun  had  been  fired? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  these  conversations  there.  Have  you  been  at 
any  other  post  where  colored  troops  have  relieved  white  troops? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place? — A.  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex.,  for  one.  I  believe  that 
is  the  only  one  that  I  remember  of  at  the  present. 

Q.  You  had  been  stationed  there,  had  you?^-A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
stationed  there  between  three  and  four  years  ago,  immediately  on 
cominfir  back  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  t'or  how  long.  Sergeant? — A.  I  was  there  from  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1903,  until  January,  1004. 

Q.  Say  substantially  six  months — five  or  six  months? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  got  pretty  well  acquainted  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty 
well  acquainted ;  it  is  a  small  place. 

Q.  Were  those  people  satisfied  with  the  colored  troops  coming 
there? — A.  It  had  been  at  that  time  quite  a  while  since  colored  troops 
had  been  there.  They  had  relieved  the  white  troops  once  before,  and 
had  gone. 

Q.  I  know,  but  the  colored  troops  relieved  you  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  ask. — A.  I  misunderstood  your  ques- 
tion.    No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  the  names  of  four  parties  that  you  heard 
speak  with  reference  to  these  colored  troops,  have  you  not? — A. 
About  five,  I  believe,  sir ;  three  policemen,  Mr.  Weller,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. 

Q.  Five,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  stationed  at  Brownsville  how  many  years? — A. 
It  amounted  to  about  nineteen  months;  from  the  2Gth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1904,  to  the  6th  day  of  July,  1906. 

Q.  And  this  order  stating  that  the  Twenty-fifth  was  to  relieve  the 
Twenty-sixth  had  been  promulgated  how  many  weeks  before  the  5th 
of  July,  when  you  actually  left  there? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Some  weeks,  was  it?  I  suppose  the  record  will  show  that. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  probably  three  weeks,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  These  conversations  you  heard  were  either  in  the  saloons  or  the 
doors  of  saloons,  most  of  them  ? — A.  Not  all  of  them ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  "WTiich  of  them  was  not  in  a  saloon  or  in  the  door  of  a  saloon  ? — 
A.  The  one  I  had  with  Policeman  Dorrity,  and  also  with  Policeman 
Pad  r  on. 

Q.  But  the  other  three  were? — A.  I  believe  the  other  three  all 
were — with  Fernandez  and  Mr.  Weller. 

Q.  Now,  Dorrity  was  a  policeman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  an  officer  of  the  police  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  conversation  come  up.  Sergeant? — A.  As  well 
as  I  can  remember,  he  spoke  to  me  first.  He  asked  me  something 
about  the  truth  of  the  colored  soldiers  coming  to  relieve  us. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  that  is  the  way  the  con- 
versation started. 

Q.  Then  what  was  said ? — A.  I  told  him  that  it  was  true;  I  sup- 
posed that  they  were  coming;  there  was  an  order  to  that  enect. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  he  express  himself  as  dissatisfied?  AVliat  did  he 
say? — A.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  going  to  be  trouble 
if  they  came;  that  people  there  did  not  want  them  there,  and  he  was 
afraici  it  would  cause  trouble  if  they  came.  That  was  about  the 
substance  of  it. 

Q.  Anything  further? — A.  That  was  the  most,  I  believe.  That 
was  about  the  substance  of  the  talk.     We  talked  quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  His  regret,  then,  was  that  it  might  cause  trouble,  because  the 
people  did  not  want  the  colored  troops  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also,  in  that  connection,  he  expressed  regret  that  the 
Twenty-sixth  was  going  to  leave,  did  he  not? — A.  I  think  he  did, 
sir;  I  am  not  positive  about  that.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Yes.  And  I  suppose  you,  by  way  of  compliment,  expressed 
reg^ret  that  you  were  going  to  leave? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I 
thmk  I  told  him  that  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  there. 

Q.  That  you  were  glad  to  get  away  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  expressed  a  feeling  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow  that  you 
were  going  to  leave  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  to  Dorrity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  a  talk  witli  Weller? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Weller  say? — A.  He  told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  they  were  coming  there,  and  that  he  did  not  think  they  would 
be  there  very  long,  because  the  peoj^le  would  get  rid  of  them  some 
way;  that  they  wouldn't  allow  them  to  remain  there  very  long. 

Q.  Did  he  saything  more? — A.  Nothing  particular,  more  than 
that. 

Q.  That  was  all  he  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  about  all.  I 
talked  quite  a  while  with  him,  but  that  was  the  most  of  his  remarlcs, 
that  they  wouldn't  remain  there  very  long,  because  the  people 
wouldn't  have  them  there;  something  like  that— didn't  like  them. 
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Q.  Fernandez,  I  believe,  was  the  policeman  you  had  a  talk  with  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  spoke  English,  you  say,  very  well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke 
tolerably  good  English. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation? — A.  The  first  conversation  I  had 
with  him  was  in  Mr.  Weller's  saloon,  I  believe;  the  first  one  I  re- 
member of. 

Q.  Were  you  taking  a  drink  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  taking 
a  drink  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  there? — A.  Nothing  particular;  I 
just  walked  in.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  soldiers  in  there,  the 
way  I  remember  it.  I  might  have  been  looking  for  some  one;  I 
don't  remember  now. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that.  Now,  as  to  Fernandez,  what  was  his 
language? — A.  He  asked  me  about  the  colored  soldiers  coming  down 
there,  and  I  told  him  that  I  understood  they  were  coming,  and  he 
says:  "  We  don't  want  them  down  here;  "  he  says,  "  We  am't  going 
to  have  them  down  here ; "  and  he  tapped  his  gun  with  his  hand, 
and  he  says,  "  I  want  to  kill  a  couple  of  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
here." 

Q.  He  limited  the  number  to  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  there  publicly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  tolerably  pub- 
liclv. 

Q.  Was  Fernandez  a  man  that  talked  a  great  deal? — A.  I  can't 
say  that  he  was  a  very  great  talker ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  talk  to  anyone  ?: — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  it  to  anyone  at  all? — A.  I  talked  it  over 
with  some  soldiers  in  Camp  Mabry,  after  this  trouble  occurred  down 
there. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  talked  it  over  since  then, 
I  believe. 

Q.  You  came  here  from  what  place? — A.  From  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  are  stationed  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
my  proper  station. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  much  attention  to  the  remark  of  Fernandez? — ^A. 
Not  at  the  time;  no,  sir;  I  did  not  pav  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  thought  it  was  more  of  a  brag  at  the 
time. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  assumed — that  you  regarded  it  more  as  idle 
talk — brag. — A.  That  was  my  idea  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  would  naturally  occur  to  you  that  if  a  man  was  going  to 
kill  two  men  he  wouldn't  go  around,  boasting  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  In  these  conversations,  did  any  of  them  tell  you  that  they 
were  going  to  appeal  to  their  Congressmen  and  to  Senators  Bailey 
and  Culberson  to  get  those  troops  away  from  there? — A.  I  heard 
Weller  say  something  about  that — the  citizens  were  going  to  get  up 
an  appeal  that  they  be  not  sent  there. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q,  I  was  coming  to  that.    Was  not  that  given,  in  connection  with 
the  other  statement,  as  a  reason  why  they  would  not  stay  there  loi 
because  they  would  get  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  hp 
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removed  to  some  other  post?  Is  not  that  the  fact,  Sergeant? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  not  spoken  in  that  way.  It  was  not  given  in  connec- 
tion with  that. 

Q.  AATiat  was  it  given  in  connection  with? — A.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber that  at  present.     I  remember  hearing  him  make  that  remark. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Mr.  Weller,  the  saloon  Keeper. 

Q.  In  what  connection  did  he  make  that  remark? — A.  I  can  not 
say,  sir.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  in  one  of  these  conversations  you  have  spoken  of  with 
Mr.  Weller? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  talking  with  him  myself.  He 
was  talking  to  some  one  else  when  I  heard  him  make  this  remark. 

Q.  What  remark? — A.  That  the  people  of  Brownsville  were  think- 
ing about  petitioning,  or  something  to  that  effect,  that  the  colored 
troops  be  not  sent  there.  I  heard  him  tell  this  to  some  one  else;  he 
didn't  tell  it  to  me. 

Q.  So  as  to  get  right  on  that,  was  that  on  the  same  day  that  you 
had  the  talk  with  him  in  his  saloon? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  different 
time.  It  w&s  about  the  same  time,  but  it  was  not  the  same  occasion. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  the  same  day.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  it 
not  being  the  same  day. 

Q.  Were  you  frequently  in  that  saloon? — A.  Tolerably  frequently. 

Q.  Every  day? — A.  No,  sir;  not  every  day. 

Q.  Now,  McDonald  you  had  a  talk  with? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  that  talk?  That  was  in  a  saloon,  was  it? — A. 
Once  in  a  saloon  and  once,  I  remember,  on  the  street — on  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  In  what  saloon  was  this? — A.  That  was  in  Weller's  saloon  also. 

Q.  And  he  expressed  regret  also  that  the  Twenty-sixth  were  go- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  And  now,  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, he  says  "  We  will  run  those  damned  niggers  away  from  here ; 
we  won't  have  them  here."  He  says  "  They  won't  be  here  long ;  we 
will  run  them  away." 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  said? — A.  That  was  said  to  me,  directly. 

Q.  What  brought  out  that  remark? — A.  It  came  from  the  talk  of 
them  coming  there. 

Q.  Several  soldiers  were  around  there  at  that  time? — A.  No;  there 
was  no  one  but  him  and  I  talking  at  that  time. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Was  he  an  associate  of  youi:s? — A.  I  can't  say  he  was.     I  spoke 
to  him. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  quite  intimate  with  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  I 
was. 

Q.  You  were  in  his  saloon  often  ? — A.  He  didn't  have  any  saloon. 
This  was  McDonald. 

Q.  Oh,  this  was  McDonald.  But  it  was  in  Weller's  saloon? — A. 
This  occasion,  I  think,  was  on  the  street.  I  talked  with  him  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  time  he  told  me  this  I  think  it  was  on  the 
btreet  and  not  far  from  Weller's  saloon — on  the  same  street.  I 
talked  with  him  once,  I  remember,  in  a  saloon  and  once  on  the  out- 
side— probably  more  than  once  on  the  outside. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  on  in  the  saloon  after  the  talk  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  That  talk,  I  assume,  you  regarded  as  you  did  the  other? — ^A.  I 
didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to  it  at  the^time,  only  it  impressed 
it  on  my  mind  that  he  was  pretty  hostile  to  negro  soldiers,  and  didn't 
want  them  there. 

Q.  You  know  the  mayor  of  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  very  rigid  there,  was  he  not,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  ? — A.  I  can't  say  about  that,  sir.  I  don't  think  I  am  competent 
to  i  udge. 

Q.  Why?  You  were  living  there. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it, didn't  appear 
to  me,  sir,  that  he  was  very  rigid  in  enforcing  the  laws  when  Mexi- 
cans were  concerned,  not  as  much  as  when  soldiers  were  concerned. 
That  appeared  to  me  several  times. 

Q.  He  appeared  to  favor  the  Mexicans  as  against  the  soldiers  ? — ^A. 
It  appeared  that  way  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Mayor  Combe  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  had  been  a  soldier  himself,  had  he  not? — A.  I 
understand  he  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mayor  Combe,  in  your  judgment,  was  not  friendly  to  the 
soldiers? — A.  1  can't  say  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Well,  he  treated  tne  soldiers  worse  than  he  treated  the  Mexi- 
cans?— A.  That  was  my  impression  and  my  belief,  sir. 
.    Q.  You  knew  of  the  cases  that  you  have  mentioned  in  all  that 
time  you  were  at  Brownsville,  where  soldiers  had  begi  arrested  ? — ^A. 
How  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  You  have  given  all  the  instances  you  can  remember  in  the  years 
you  were  at  Brownsville  of  where  soldiers  were  arrested? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  proceed.  What  other  instances  do  you  remember? — 
A.  A  man  named  Rappe,  in  my  company,  was  arrested. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  can't  say.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
the  year  1905. 

Q.  Was  Mayor  Combe  mayor  then  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether 
he  was  or  not.    I  can  not  say  that,  either. 

Q.  What  was  this  man  arrested  for? — A.  I  think  he  was  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct ;  I  am  not  positive ;  that  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  ? — ^A. 
I  couldn't  say  the  exact  charge.  I  heard  that  he  was  charged  with 
something  like  being  disorderly  downtown. 

Q.  And  he  was  arrested.  Do  you  think  a  Mexican  would  not  have 
been  arrested  under  the  same  circumstances  he  was  arrested  under? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  were;  I  could 
not  judge. 

Q.  You  don't  know.  Well,  what  was  the  next  case  of  arrest  other 
than  the  few  you  have  given  me  heretofore? — A.  I  am  trving  to 
think  .of  the  name  of  one  man.  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  if e  was  a 
man  out  of  L  Company.    He  is  discharged  now. 

Q.  Without  giving  the  name,  when  was  that  arrest? — A.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  like  that  was  the  latter  part  of  1905. 

Q.  What  was  he  arrested  for? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir.  I  heard 
that  he  was  arrested  and  spent  a  day  or  two  in  jail.  I  never  remem- 
ber of  hearing  what  for.    I  might  have  heard. 
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Q.  Any  other  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  soldier  of  my  company  named 
Eplen — Jesse  Eplen. 

Q.  What  was  he  arrested  for? — A.  He  told  me  he  was  arrested — 
that  is  all  I  know — be^jause  he  was  with  another  soldier — this  man 
Shupolsky — when  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  Any  other?  I  want  all  of  them.  Sergeant. — A.  I  believe 
that  is  all  that  I  can  remember,  sir,  at  present.  It  appears  to  me 
there  were  a  number  more. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  at  Brownsville?  You  have  already 
stated  that. — A.  About  eighteen  or  nineteen  months. 

Q.  And  these  are  all  the  instances  that  you  can  give? — A.  That 
is  all  that  I  can  remember  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  about  pay  day  soldiers  visit  the 
saloons,  quite  a  number  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;   it  is. 

Q.  And  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  that  some  of  them  drink  too 
much? — A.  Yes,  sir;    in  some  cases. 

Q.  And,  like  other  people,  when  they  are  drunk  they  are  apt 
to  be  disorderly?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  observation,  is  it  not? — A.  In  some  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  same  time,  now,  how  many  soldiers  of  your 
company  did  you  arrest ;  how  many  were  arrested  and  placed  in  the 
guardhouse  in  the  camp  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  would  you 
say? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  but  one  case,  sir;  that  is  all  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  Would  yo«  arrest  them  if  they  were  drunk? — A.  If  they  were 
disorderly,  drunk  and  disorderly  around  the  quarters  in  the  post, 
around  my  quarters,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  arrest  them  and  place 
them  in  the  guardhouse;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  they  would  come  in  drunk? — A.  It  would  depend  on 
how  drunk,  or  what  a  man's  conduct  was.  If  he  was  disorderly,  it 
was  the  rule  to  place  him  in  the  guardhouse.  If  a  man  is  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  and  is  not  loud  or  disorderly,  but  is  willing  to  go 
and  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  he  is  not  arrested,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  comes  into  camp  drunk,  and  does  not  make  any 
disturbance,  he  is  not  arrested? — A.  That  is  the  rule;  he  is  not;  yes. 
sir. 

Q.  But  if  he  is  drunk,  staggering  alon^  the  streets  of  a  town — 
have  you  been  in  any  place  where  they  did  not  arrest  parties  found 
in  that  condition  on  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  noticed  that  in  Brownsville  they  paid  but  very 
little  attention  to  Mexicans  in  that  condition.  That  was  my  observa- 
tion. 

Q.  Mexicans  were  allowed  to  reel  around  on  the  streets  at  will  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;   I  have  seen  them  drunk  and  very  disorderly 

Q.  What  year  was  that? 

Senator  Foraker.  I^et  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  all.     I  think  he  finished  his  answer. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Did  you  not  finish?  Were  vou  about  to  say  anything  else? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  goin^^  to  recall  one  case  that  happened  last  year. 
190()— it  appears  to  me  like  it  was  in  June — where  a  man  was  very 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  a  Mexican  policeman  called  a  hack  and 
took  him  home.    He  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  jail.    There 
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were  several  soldiers  standing  around — I  was  there  myself — and  this 
temandez,  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  jail,  but  instead 
of  doing  that  he  put  him  in  a  hack  and  onlv  took  him  home. 

Q.  \^ere  did  that  man  live? — A.  I  don^t  know,  sir;  some  place  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  hack? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  he  lived  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  took  him  home  ? — A.  Because  I  saw 
the  man  again  in  about  twenty  minutes.  He  came  back  up  there.  He 
said  the  policeman  had  taken  him  home,  but  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
stav  there,  and  he  came  back  up  town. 

Q.  He  came  back  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drunk  and  disorderly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  with  him? — A.  The  policeman  took  him 
off  again. 

Q.  He  took  him  home  again  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  took  him 
the  second  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  case  you  have  in  mind?  Let  us  have  them 
all. — A.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  Mexicans — I  don't 
know  who  they  were,  very  low  class  of  Mexicans — were  reeling  along 
the  street  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  the  policeman  would  pay  no 
attention  to  them;  and  at  other  times  they  would  caution  them  and 
tell  them  to  keep  still  or  to  go  out  into  the  suburbs  somewhere  where 
they  would  not  be  noticed  so  much. 

Q.  But  every  time  a  soldier  got  drunk  he  was  arrested? — A.  I 
would  not  say  every  time. 

Q.  Would  you  sky  that  these  few  soldiers  who  were  arrested  were 
all  the  soldiers  found  drunk  on  the  streets  of  Brownsville  during  the 
whole  time  you  were  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  men,  to  your 
knowledge,  who  were  actually  drunk  m  saloons  and  on  the  streets? — 
A.  I  would  not  say  about  that.  I  expect  it  would  be  a  tolerably 
small  percentage,  because  as  a  matter  or  fact  I  know  there  have  been 
dozens  of  soldiers  arrested  there  that  I  have  not  named,  that  I  don't 
remember  the  names  of,  and  I  don't  remember  the  cases.  I  have  not 
named  nearly  all  of  them ;  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Q.  I  have  tried  to  get  all  of  them  from  you. — A.  I  have  named  all 
of  them  that  I  can  remember  the  names  of  the  men.  I  can  remember 
the  occasions. 

Q.  The  people  of  Brownsville  always  have  treated  you  nicely? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  oelieve  I  can  say  that  they  have. 

Q.  Ybu  have  been  into  the  saloons  and  you  have  boon  at  the 
hotels? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  different  places  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  had  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  observation  that  as  long  as  a  person  behaved 
himself,  citizen  or  soldier,  he  did  not  have  any  trouble? — A.  As  a 
rule;  yes,  sir;  that  was  the  rule. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule.  And  is  it  not  a  fact.  Sergeant,  from  your 
observation  in  any  town,  that  any  policeman  may  sometimes  overstep 
his  bounds  in  arresting  somebody? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
happens  in  a  number  of  places ;  yes,  sir . 
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Q.  And  that  occurred  at  Brownsville? — A.  It  was  more  noticeable 
there  than  any  place  ever  I  was. 

Q.  That  is,  their  arresting  soldiers  or  citizens  generally — which  do 
you  mean  ? — A.,  It  seemed  to  me  that  especially  it  was  soldiers,  or 
more  often  than  citizens,  for  the  same  oflfenses.  It  appeared  that  way 
to  me. 

Q.  The  fact  that  these  men  arrested  were  of  your  command  and 
company  has  nothing  to  do  with  forming  your  opinion,  of  course? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Warner.  Not  a  particle.     I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  The  cases  you  have  given  were  all  of  men  in  your  own  company, 
as  I  understand  ? — A:  I  believe  they  were  all  in  my  companv.  Shu- 
polsky  was  in  my  company ;  Bryan  was  in  my  company,  and  Parker 
was  in  my  company.  Shupolsky  and  Parker  are  not  members  of  my 
company  now.  I  think  they  are  both  discharged  and  not  in  the 
service  now. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  man  of  Company  L,  also? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  I  can  not  remember  the  man's  name. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Baker? — A.  That  happened  before 
I  went  to  Brownsville.     I  remember  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that.  Do  you  object  to 
my  asking  him  some  questions  that  I  forgot  before? 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly  not.  I  oiuy  wanted  to  finish  up  my 
line  of  questions  when  I  started. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  Senator  in  one  of  his  questions  assumed,  as  I  understood, 
that  the  400  cartridges  that  are  allowed  to  each  man  for  target  prac- 
tice— for  practice  during  the  target  season — were  issued  to  a  man  all 
at  once.    Is  that  true  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  say  this,  there  was  no  such  assumption. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  question  was  so  firamed.  I  did  not  think 
you  intended  that,  but  I  was  afraid  there  might  be  a  misunder- 
standing. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  issued  to  each  company  so  much 
ammunition,  and  the  amount  of  it  is  generally  based  upon  a  calcula- 
tion which  allows  400  cartridges  to  each  man. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  For  the  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  issued  to  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  engages  in 
target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  issued  only  on  the  target  range,  under  the  eye  of  an  offi- 
cer?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  issued  to  him  to  be  used  right  then  and  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  about  cartridges,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  having  any  cartridges  of  the 
regulation  Army  kind — the  Springfield  rifle  cartridges?    Have  you 
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any  knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all  ? — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge; 
no,  sir ;  only  hearsay. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  about  it? — A.  I  heard  some  talk  between 
soldiers  some  time  before  we  left  there  that  the  citizens  of  Brownsville 
wanted  to  buy  some  cartridges. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  tliat  you  heard? — A.  I  heard  one  soldier 
telling  some  other  one,  asking  him  if  he  knew  where  he  could  get 
some  cartridges.  He  said  "  no,"  and  he  said  that  he  wished  he  could 
find  some,  that  he  knew  where  he  could  sell  cartridges  in  the  city  at 
the  rate  of  90  cents  for  each  20  cartridges. 

Q.  That  was  these  Sprin^eld  cartridges ;  for  the  new  model  gun, 
I  mean  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  what  kind  of  cartridges? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  soldier  who  made  that  remark? — A.  That  was 
Private  Henry  Watson,  of  Company  M. 

Q.  Private  Henry  Watson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  wanted  to  get  the  cartridges? — A.  I  think 
he  is.  I  think  he  is  the  man  who  asked  some  other  soldier  if  he 
knew  where  it  would  be  possible  to  get  some. 

Q.  That  he  knew  where  he  could  get  90  cents  for  20  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  from  somebody  outside  of  the  fort? — A.  He  said  it 
was  a  man  down  at  Weller's  saloon. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  left  there? — A.  I  can't  say  how 
long  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  1905  or  1906?— A.  In  the  year  1906, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  spring? — A.  I  can't  say  very  well  about  that 
time,  what  time ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  was  some  time  before  we  left 
there. 

Q.  Some  time  before  you  got  your  Springfield  rifles? — A.  I  can't 
say  about  that.     I  don't  remember  that  part  of  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  condition  in  which  you  left  your  quarters. 
You  say  your  recollection  is  indistinct,  but  vour  impression  is  that 
you  did  see  some  cast-off  clothes  on  the  bacK  porches? — A.  Yes;  it 
seems  to  me  I  saw  some ;  it  didn't  seem  to  me  like  it  was  very  much. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  saw  any  bandoliers  there? — A.  I  don't 
remember  seeing  any. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  }^our  company,  as  to  bandoliers  when 
they  were  emptied  of  their  cartridges? — A.  The  practice  in  my  com- 
pany was  to  throw  them  away ;  they  were  of  no  further  use  when  they 
were  empty. 

Q.  You  did  not  save  them  and  turn  them  in  to  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  was  commanded  by  Captain  Koche? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  his  way  of  doing,  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  his  orders. 

Q.  They  were  just  cast  aside  anywhere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  care  taken  to  preserve  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  in  other  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  position  to  say. 
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Q.  That  being  the  case,  was  it  an  unusual  thing  for  the  bandoliers 
that  your  company  had  cast  aside  to  be  scattered  around  anywhere? — 
A.  It  was  not;  no,  sir.  AVe  left  them  on  the  target  range  by  the 
dozen  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  some  time  ago,  when  we  were  on  that 
range.  As  soon  as  they  were  empty  we  would  throw  them  away,  and 
we  would  leave  them  out  on  the  range. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  practice  also  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  think  it 
was  at  Fort  Brown  the  same. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  target  practice  at  Fort  Brown,  or  did  that 
happen  when  you  were  on  furlough? — A.  My  company  went  on  the 
range  when  I  was  on  furlough,  but  I  o^me  back  later  on  and  went  on 
the  range  with  another  company,  Company  K. 

Q.  miat  was  the  practice  in  that  company  as  to  the  bandoliers? — 
A.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  it,  but  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  That  was  Company  K? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  it,  but  you  do  remember  distinctly  as  to 
the  practice  in  your  own  company.  Company  M? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  captain's  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  cap- 
tain's orders. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Where  were  these  left,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  Yes,  sir;  out 
on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  We  had  midwinter  tar- 
get practice — something  new — about  two  months  ago.  I  asked  the 
captain  what  disposition  to  make  of  the  bandoliers  after  they  were 
empty,  and  he  told  me  just  to  leave  them  on  the  target  range. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  was  Captain  Roche? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ? — A.  Edward. 

Q.  Has  he  any  middle  name? — ^A.  I  don't  know  his  middle  name* 
His  middle  initial  is  "A." 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  him  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  had  forgotten  that  I  did.  Something 
else  was  testified  about  the  cartridges,  about  "  bucking 'them  for 
orderly."  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  that  expression,  "  bucking 
cartridges  for  orderly?" 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  "bucking  for  orderly." 

Senator  Overman.  Trying  to  get  promotion. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  mean  polishmg  cartridges  as  a  part  of  this 
bucking  arrangement. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  men  were  allowed  any  extra  cartridges  on 
that  account,  or  whether,  if  they  saw  fit  to  polish  their  cartridges, 
they  were  included  in  the  number  with  which  they  were  charged. — A. 
Those  cartridges  were  included  in  the  number  with  which  they  were 
charged.  They  never  were  issued  any  extra  cartridges  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  They  never  were  issued  any  extra  cartridges  for  that  pur- 
pose?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  if  a  man  was  found  with  extra  cartridges, 
whether  they  were  polished  or  otherwise,  they  would  be  either  taken 
up,  or  he  would  hi^  charged  with  them.— A.  The  rule  would  be  to  take 
them  up  immediately,  and  turn  them  in  to  the  company  storeroom. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  you  very  particular  about  that  thing?  Would  you  not 
let  soldiers  have  some  extra  cartridges  sometimes — not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  pretty  strict  rule.  A  man  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  extra  cartridges. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  supposed  to  be  strict,  but  do  they  not  have  some 
extra  cartridges  now  and  then? — A.  It  is  a  pretty  rare  thing,  sir,  in 
my  own  experience,  in  my  own  company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  about  a  soldier  filching  a  few? — A.  He 
would  probably  get  into  trouble  if  he  got  caught  at  it. 

Q.  lie  could  do  it,  could  he  not? — A.  It  might  be  possible,  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Q.  If  they  found  him  with  them  the]fr  would  just  charge  him  with 
them  ? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  They  would  not  court-martial  him  if  they  found  him  with  a  few 
extra  cartridges  in  his  possession? — A.  No,  sir;  not  ordinarily. 

Q.  If  they  just  found  a  few  cartridges  they  would  not  court-martial 
a  man? — A.  No,  sir;  if  they  found  him  with  a  few  extra  ones  they 
would  just  order  him  to  turn  them  in  to  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rule  to  make  a  man  pay  for  any  cartridges  that  he  is 
short  in  the  ammunition  issued  to  him^ — A.  If  he  loses  them. 

Q.  Losing  means  to  come  up  with  them  missing? — A.  WelL  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  tliey  were  missing,  would  they  not  make  him  pay  for  them  ? — 
A.  Ye.-,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  about  that? — A.  They  are  to  be  paid  for;  they 
are  to  be  charged  to  the  man  on  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  If  a  soldier  comes  up  with  a  few  cartridges  missing,  they  just 
charge  them  up  to  him  ? — A.  They  could  either  do  that  or  punish  him. 
They  could  either  charge  them  up  to  him  or  else  they  could  give  him  a 
court-martial. 

Q.  There  was  not  anything  to  prevent  a  soldier  from  losing  a  few 
cartridges  and  keeping  them  in  his  pocket? — A.  It  could  be  done. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Suppose  a  man  should  be  found  short  three  or  four  cartridges, 
would  that  or  not  be  investigated  immediately  by  the  officer? — A.  It 
would  not  in  ordinary  circumstances,  unless  there  was  something  sus- 

f)icious  attached  to  it;  if  he  lost  too  many  or  was  in  the  habit  of 
osing  them. 

Q.  Would  he  not  be  called  upon  to  make  an  e'xplanation  as  to  what 
became  of  his  cartridges? — A.  The  rule  as  to  that,  I  do  not  think,  is 
the  same  in  all  companies.  Some  captains  are  very  strict  in  that  way 
and  will  be  very  strict  about  a  man's  accounting  for  one  cartridge, 
while  another  officer  might  simply  ask  a  man,  "  Did  you  lose  them?  " 
"  Yo<.  sir."  Then  he  would  say,  "  Well,  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
them,"  while  another  officer,  I  know,  w^ould  investigate  that  very 
closely  to  see  if  he  coiild  prove  he  lost  them  carelessly,  and  Avould  not 
only  make  him  pay  for  them,  but  would  court-martial  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  About  paying  for  them,  is  there  a  regular  price? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  that  price? — A.  I  am  not  sure  4ibout  that.     It  is  in  a 
book  issued  from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Q.  Approximately,  what  is  it? — A.  Something  like  3  or  4  cents. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  That  is  for  each  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  the  ball  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  get  one  point  clear.  You  may  have  given  this  testi- 
mony already,  but  I  want  to  get  it.  How  many  policemen  were  em- 
ployed, altogether,  when  you  were  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  think  the 
number  was  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  Were  they  on  night  and  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Q.  Were  they  placed  upon  beats  or  posts,  as  they  are  in  some  other 
cities,  or  were  they  about  the  different  parts  of  town,  in  a  loose  way  ? — 
A.  They  had  their  beats  or  posts,  as  I  understood  it,  as  some  of  them 
told  me,  but  their  system  was  very  lax.  I  know  I  would  hear  them 
talking;  and  a  man  would  disappear  off  from  his  post  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  nothing  much  would  be  thought  of  it.  The  rule 
was  not  very  strict. 

Q.  Out  of  those  nine  or  ten  policemen,  without  naming  them,  how 
many  could  speak  English  pretty  well? — A.  I  should  say  about  two 
or  three.    Two  of  them  could  speak  it  tolerably  well. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  one  of  them  could  speak  it  very 
fluently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  converse  on  other  things  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
line  of  their  duties? — A.  There  wasnx  more  than  one  that  could 
carry  on  a  general  conversation,  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  saloons  there;  were  the  saloons  of  Browns- 
ville generally  all-night  saloons — open  all  night? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  not. 

Q.  Were  they  open  all  night? — ^A.  I  have  known  of  occasions 
where  they  were  open  all  night,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ordinance  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
so.     If  there  was,  it  wasn't  enforced. 

Q.  How  about  gambling;  was  there  gambling,  generally,  at  the 
saloons? — A.  It  was  generally  on  the  floor  above. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ordinance  prohibiting  it,  or  was  it  done  by 
license? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  ordinance  or  the  law, 
but  it  seemed  that  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  it;  the  gambling 
was  very  open. 

Q.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  done  surreptitiously  or  privately? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  police  officers  standing  around  watching 
time  and  time  again,  and  1  have  seen  them  gambling,  themselves,  in 
uniform. 

Q.  The  larger  part  of  the  police  force,  then,  would  be  about  the 
saloons,  probably,  would  they,  taking  it  night  and  day  together? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  expect  they  would. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  frequent  arrests  made  of  the  men  of  your 
company,  and  you  say  that  the  Mexicans  were  more  leniently  dealt 
with,  and  that  they  could  reel  about  the  streets  drunk.  How  do  you 
account  for  that — that  the  Mexicans  were  not  so  strictly  disciplined 
as  the  soldiers? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  prejudice  among  a  certain 
class  of  those  people,  the  policemen  also,  against  the  uniform. 

Q.  That  is,  whether  the  soldier  was  white  or  black? — A.  Against 
the  United  States  uniform ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  consider  there  was  more  prejudice  against  the  black 
than  the  white,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  But  you  feel  sure  that  the  prejudice  in  Brownsville  was  against 
the  uniform  and  the  soldiers  as  such? — A.  Among  a  whole  lot  of  the 
people  of  Brownsville;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Did  this  prejudice  prevail  in  other  camps,  in  other  towns ?-^ 
A.  I  have  never  noticed  it  in  the  places  I  have  oeen. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  were  there  any  very  close  friendships  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  town,  and  association  back 
and  forth? — A.  Not  as  a  rule.     That  would  be  an  exception. 

Q.  You  would  call  it  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule  that  there 
was  very  much  social  intercourse  between  the  soldiers  and  the  towns- 
people?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  black,  would 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enlist  ?---A.  April  26,  1898. 

Q.  From  what  State? — ^A.  Illinois. 

Q.  You  then  remained  in  the  service  how  long? — A.  A  few  days 
over  ayear,  about  a  year  and  eight  days,  I  believe ;  until  May  2,  1899. 

Q.  Were  you  discnarged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  cause? — A.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  volunteer  regiment,  and  the  entire  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  on  that  day. 

Q.  Then  you  remained  out  of  the  service  for  how  long? — A.  I 
remained  out  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  during  that  time? — A.  I  spent  a  part  of 
that  time  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  part  of  it  in  Chicago,  and  a-  part 
of  it  in  Iowa. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  The  greater  part  of  the  time,  I  believe — 
a  part  of  that  time  I  was  railroading,  working  for  the  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad,  in  Indianapolis,  and  for  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  out  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  reenlist? — A.  I  reenlisted  the  second  time 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1900. 

Q.  In  what  regiment? — A.  In  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  the  same 
regiment  and  company  that  I  am  in  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  that  regiment  and  companj'  ever  since? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  out  of  the  service  a  year  and  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  voluntarily  retire  from  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  reenlisted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  day  was  your  last  reenlistment?  What  was  the  date 
of  your  last  reenlistment? — A.  It  was  the  Gth  day  of  this  month, 
March,  this  present  month.  I  just  reenlisted  the'  6th  day  of  this 
present  month,  March. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  enlist  prior  to  your  last  enlistment? — A.  It 
was  the  4th  day  of  December,  1904. 

Q.  From  10()4  up  to  your  going  to  Fort  Brown  where  were  you 
stationed?— A.  I  joined  my  company  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  In  1904?— A.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  year,  1904,  at 
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the  world's  fair,  working  for  the  exposition  company;  the  world's 
fair  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Not  after  your  enlistment? — A.  Before  mv  enlistment,  sir,  in 
1904. 

Q.  You  reenlisted  this  March,  and  then  what  were  you  doing; 
were  you  in  the  Army  or  just  discharged  from  the  Army  when  you 
reenlisted  in  March  ? — A.  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army  on  a  spe- 
cial order.  I  had  not  served  my  full  enlistment,  but  on  account  of 
my  regiment  going  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  was  an  order 
issued  by  the  War  Department  that  men  would  have  at  least  two 
years  and  three  months  to  serve  who  were  going,  with  the  exception 
of  noncommissioned  officers.  If  they  did  not  have  that  much,  if  a 
man  hiad  less  time  than  that  to  serve,  he  could  be  discharged  and  reen- 
list,  so  that  upon  going  to  the  islands  he  would  have  nearly  three 
years  to  serve.  So  I  took  my  discharge  after  serving  a  little  over  two 
years  and  two  months  and  reenlisted,  so  that  I  would  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  June  with  nearly  three  years  to  serve. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  were  you  discharged  after  your  service  in  the  islands? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  after  coming  back  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  1— A.  The  30th  day  of  November,  1903. 

Q.  Then  how  long  did  you  remain  out  of  the  Army? — A.  I 
remained  out  one  year  and  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Bringing  your  enlistment,  then,  up  to  1904  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  reenlistment  where  were  you  stationed? — A.  Most 
of  the  time  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  I  reenlisted  in  Chicago  to  be  sent  to 
Fort  Sam  Houston;  San  Antonio. 

Q.  That  was  in  1904? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  December. 

Q.  In  what  regiment  and  in  what  company  was  your  reenlist- 
ment?— A.  In  Comi)any  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry;  my  present 
company. 

Q.*  So  that  you  have  been  in  Company  M  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Reg- 
iment since  1904? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  three  years  previous  to  that 
time. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  how  much  of  your  time  after  this  reenlistment  in 
1904  have  you  spent  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  would  say  all  of  it,  with 
the  excej^tion  of  between  three  and  four  months,  up  to  the  5th  of  last 
July. 

Q.  During  what  year  were  you  absent  from  there  between  three 
and  four  months? — A.  I  was  absent  about  one  month  in  the  year 
1905.  I  was  going  to  the  target  range  at  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex.;  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  miles  up  there;  going  there  attending  the  target 
practice  and  marching  back;  something  like  a  month,  I  think  it  was; 
a  little  over  a  month.  Last  year  I  was  on  furlough  for  three  months. 
I  did  not  take  quite  three  months.  I  was  on  furlough  from  the  7th 
of  March  until  about  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  You  were  then  absent  from  Fort  Brow^n  up  to  about  the  1st 
of  June;  three  months  preceding  the  1st  of  June  you  were  absent 
from  Fort  Brow^n? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  greater  part  of  that  time  I  was 
absent. 

Q.  AVhen  was  this  order  issued  for  the  colored  troops  to  replace  you 
at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I  can't  say  positively,  sir,  about  tlie  date,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1900;  that  is  my  rec- 
ollection, that  it  was  about  that  time.    Tlie  exact  date  I  can  not  say. 
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Q*  Did  you  discuss  this  order  generally  with  the  citizens  of  the 
town?— A.  With  several  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  solicit  these  interviews  or  conferences  or  did  the  parties 
come  to  you? — ^A.  Always  it  was  the  parties  speaking  to  me  first 
about  it. 

Q.  These  parties  you  had  met  before  and  were  on  terms  of  intimate 
social  relation  with  them  ? — A.  I  can't  say  I  was.  They  were  all  ac- 
quaintances.   I  can't  say  that  I  was  intimate  with  any  of  them. 

Q.  These  conversations  that  you  had  with  the  police  and  with  Mr. 

Crixell  and  Mr.  Weller A.  I  didn't  have  any  conversation  with 

Mr.  Crixell.    I  was  speaking  to  a  policeman  in  front  of  his  saloon. 

Q.  These  convei'sations  were  haa,  then,  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  were  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  all  within  a  period  of  two 
or  three  days. 

Q.  And  each  one  of  these  parties  came  up  to  you  voluntarily  and 
told  you  of  their  feeling  toward  the  negro  troops,  and  one  of  them 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  kill  two  of  them? — ^A.  That  he  wanted  to 
or  would  like  to  kill  two  of  them. 

Senator  Foster.  That  he  wanted  to ;  yes. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  ^oke  of  these  soldiers  being  arrested.    Were  you  ever 
arrested? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that. 
Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Then  you  had  frequent  conversations  with  these  officers  and 
these  citizens  before  this,  conversations  on  other  subjects? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  had. 

Q.  You  were  frequently  in  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  frequently. 

Q.  Frequentiv  at  the  saloons? — A.  Just  tolerably.  I  dropped  in 
pretty  often.    It  was  a  small  place. 

Q.  You  went  downtown  wherever  you  saw  fit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  these  officers  and  officials,  and  met  the  citizens  gener- 
ally. During  your  visits  downtown  at  any  of  these  saloons  were 
.you  ever  interiOTed  with  by  any  of  these  officials? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was^  very  shortly  after  I  came  to  Brownsville.  I  came  down  there 
•in  civilian  clothes. 

Q.  In  civilian  clothes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  had  a  uniform. 
There  was  a  policeman  who  was  drunk  one  night,  and  he  told  me 
he  wanted  to  arrest  me,  or  something  like  that.  In  fact,  I  was  not 
speaking  to  him  at  aU.  That  was  just  before — the  same  policeman 
that  struck  this  man  Parker. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  policeman? — ^A.  I  knew  him  when  I  saw 
him.    That  was  about  the  second  time  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

Q.  Was  he  arresting  you  because  you  were  a  United  States  sol- 
dier?— A.  I  don't  think  he  said  anything  about  that.  He  was  very 
drunk. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  you  were  a  United  States  soldier  ? — A.  I 
don't  think  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  on  civilian  clothes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q,  Where  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  in  Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  there? — ^A.  I  was  talking  to  the  bar- 
tender at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  drinking  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether 
I  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  drink?— A.  What^  sir? 

Q.  You  do  take  a  drink  occasionally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  I  imderstand  that  you  were  dressed  in  civilian  clothes? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  out  on  pass,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  had  not  been  issued 
any  uniform.  I  had  been  there  only  a  few  days,  and  I  had  not  been 
issued  any  uniform. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  you  get  intoxicated  at  times? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that 
I  do. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  went  into  that  town 
wherever  and  whenever  you  saw  fit  to  go,  and  you  were  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  officials,  and  you  were  not  arrested,  and  other  members 
of  your  company  were  arrested  ? — ^A.  Well,  one  thing,  I  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  attend  strictly  to  my  own  business,  and  I  never  associated 
with  the  lower  class  of  Mexicans  around  there,  and  I  never  gave  them 
any  reason  in  the  world  to  say  anything  to  me  or  to  arrest  me. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  had  frequent  conversations  with  these  officials, 
and  why  was  it  they  never  disturbed  you?  Was  it  because  you 
were  attending  to  your  duties  and  conducting  yourself  properly? — 
A.  I  suppose  that  was  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  other  soldiers  had  acted  as  you  acted,  would  they  not  have 
been  treated  just  as  you  were  treated  by  the  officials?  Is  not  that 
your  judgment? — ^A.  I  think  they  would,  ordinarily;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  examination  m  chief  that  you 
had  never  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  your  evidence, 
or  about  this  case.  Am  I  correct  in  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  sarf 
that. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  say  about  that? — ^A.  I  said  that  I  had 
talked  it  over  with  several  parties.  • 

Q.  Since  your  arrival  here  or  before  you  came  here? — ^A.  Before 
I  came  here,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  with A.  (Continuing.)    And  I  have  talked 

with  some  since  I  came  here,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  this  matter  over  at  Fort  Beno,  or  wherever 
these  12  men  were  confined? 

Senator  Foraker.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  (Continuing.)     At  Fort  Houston  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  have  any  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word.  I  never  spoke  to  them 
about  Brownsville  at  all.  The  conversation  I  had  was  mostly  with 
other  white  soldiers  in  my  own  command. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
in  the  town  at  the  time. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  these  conversations  you  had  with  soldiers  or  officers  ? — ^A. 
With  both ;  generally  with  the  soldiers,  the  enlisted  men. 

Q.  What  officers  did  you  talk  to  ? — ^A.  I  talked  with  Captain  Roche, 
mj  captain,  and  with  Lieutenant  Archer,  and  some,  I  believe,  with 
Lieutenant  Thompson. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  about  it,  or  did  you  volunteer  the  testimony? — 
A.  It  just  came  up  in  a  general  way.  We  were  just  remarking  about 
it  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  told  those  officers 
what  I  am  telling  here — all. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  tell  them  what  you  tell  here? — ^A.  Not  all 
of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  those  officers  the  conversations  you  had  with  these 
policemen? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  did,  that  part.  I  don't  believe  I 
told  anyone. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anyone  before  you  came  here  practically  what  you 
have  stated  here  to-day? — ^A.  I  told  it  in  San  Antonio  after  this 
occurred  and  at  Fort  Sam  Houston;  yes,  sir;  after  this  trouble  oc- 
curred. 

Q.  What  bearing  has  your  testimony  here  to-day  upon  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  in  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  August  last? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say,  sir,  myself. 

Q.  You  have  oiscussed,  however,  this  evidence  in  Fort  Sam  Houston 
before  you  came  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  I  told  part  of  what 
I  knew,  part  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  expressed  my  opinion  about  a 
part  of  the  population  of  Brownsville,  ana  so  forth,  to  several  differ- 
ent parties,  mostly  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  these  facts  to  anyone  outside  of  Browns- 
ville^ or  communicate  your  opinion  and  views  on  this  subject  to  anyone 
outside  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  At  any  time 

Q.  At  any  time  since  this  occurrence. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  I  could  not  name  all  the  parties,  sir.  I  have 
talked,  though,  with  a  great  many  people — a  great  many  people  in 
different  places.  You  see,  I  was  in  Camp  Mabry,  Tex.,  near  Austin, 
at  the  time  that  the  trouble  occurred,  and  I  remember  talking  it  over 
with  a  number  of  people  there.  They  found  out  that  I  came  from 
Fort  Brown  and  tney  naturally  asked  a  great  many  questions,  as 
people  naturally  would,  just  looking  for  mformation.  I  talked  it 
over  with  people  there  and  with  other  people  since. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  here,  by  communication  or  otherwise,  be- 
fore you  came  here? — ^A.  Here  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  write  to  anybody  here  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  while  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
with  any  representative — any  lawyer? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  not  one  come  to  you  and  solicit  any  information  on  this 
subject  while  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  There  was  a  man  came 
to  me  one  day  and  asked  me  a  number  of  questions,  and  I  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  know — they  were  so  pointed — and  he  said  he 
couldn't  tell  me  exactly. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  man? — ^A.  His  name,  I  believe,  was  Ferguson. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  he  introduced  himself. 

Q.  Who  was  he,  a  lawyer? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  didn't  ask 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  getting  up  evidence  in  this  ctfse? — 
A.  Yes;  he  finally  told  me  that.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  care  to  talk 
and  answer  the  questions  he  asked  me,  and  then  he  told  me  that 
he  was  getting  up  evidence  in  this  case. 

Q.  Then  did  you  tell  him  ? — A.  He  gave  me  his  name. 

Q.  Then  did  you  tell  him? — ^A.  I  told  him  some  of  the  things  I 
have  told  here ;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  written  statement  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  write  it  down  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  note  of  what  you  told  him? — A.  I  think  he  did, 
partly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  met  him  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
met  him  one  day ;  I  think  the  day  I  arrived  in  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — ^A.  I  arrived  here,  I  believe, 
Monday  of  this  week. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  over  with  him  practically  what  you  went  over 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston? — A.  After  coming  here? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  him  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  made  some  remark  about  it,  I 
forget  what  it  was,  but  we  didn't  discuss  it  further.  He  asked  me 
no  questions  about  it  at  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  This  Ferguson  is  a  white  man  or  a  black  man? — ^A.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  white  man,  sir. 

Q.  You  know?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  can  tell  a  black  man  from  a  white  man? — ^A.  He  seemed 
to  be  white;  yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  them  that  you  couldn't  tell  what 
they  were. 

Q.  How  is  that? — ^A.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  them  that  you 
couldn't  tell  what  they  were.  You  find  a  lot  of  them  like  that  in 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  tell  whether  this  man  was  a  white  man  or  a  black 
man  ? — A.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  dark  man? — A.  He  appeared  to  be  a  dark-com- 
plexioned man. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  he  was  a  white  man? — ^A.  I  wouldn\ 
say. 

Q.  You  have  doubts  of  his  being  a  white  man? — ^A.  I  have  never 
given  the  matter  any  consideration. 

Q.  Well,  giving  it  consideration  now,  have  you  any  doubts  whether 
he  is  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well,  if  you  can  not  answer  it A.  He  might  be  a 

colored  man,  I  couldn't  say.    He  appeared  to  be  a  white  man  to  me. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  him  the  general  line  of  your  testimony! — 
A.  Not  as  fully  as  I  have  here. 
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By  Senator  BuLKEiiET : 

Q.  You  said  in  reply  to  some  question  that  in  talking  with  your 
friends  in  Brownsville  you  intimated  that  you  were  not  sorry  to  go 
away  from  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Why?  Was  it  not  a  pleasant  post? — ^A.  The  post  was;  I  liked 
the  post  well.  I  did  not  like  the  community — ^the  town — as  a  rule, 
the  people  in  the  town.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  there. 

(At  1.80  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  and  30 
minutes  p.  m.)  resumed  its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker*  Hemenway, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OTIS  C.  WEST. 

Otis  C.  West,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  name  in  full? — ^A.  Otis  C.  West,  Company 
B,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  You  belong  to  Company  B,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rank  have  you  ? — A.  I  am  a  private,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  private  in  that  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long-  have  you  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Almost  seven 
years  straight,  nine  years  double  time. 

Q.  Have  you  served  in  Company  B  all  the  while? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  company  have  you  served  in? — ^A.  I  served  six 
years  in  Company  I,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  from  its  organization 
m  1901  until  the  5th  day  of  January,  1907. 

Q.  From  its  organization ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Was  Company  I  organized  only  six  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes,  sip; 
the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  was  organized  in  1901. 

Q.  And  you  have  served  in  that  regiment  all  this  while? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  Company  I  until  your  last  enlistment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  enlist  in  Company  B? — A.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  Capt.  George  Houle,  had  been  with  him  in  the 
islands. 

Q.  He  is  the  captain  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  wished 
me  to  join  his  company  if  I  reenlisted,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Where  all  have  you  served  during  this  period?  You  speak  of 
being  in  the  islands. — A.  Two  and  a  half  years  in  the  islands. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  Philippines? — A.  lli  the  Philippines,  and  the 
balance  along  the  border,  except  the  last  six  months  in  San  Antonio, 
since  the  Austin  maneuvers. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Fort  Brown  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — 
A.  With  the  Third  Battalion  part  of  the  time. 
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Q.  That  battalion  consisted  of  what  companies? — ^A.  The  last  four 
companies,  I,  K,  L,  and  M. 

Q.  Was  I  Company  there  all  the  while? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  a  part  of  the  time?— A.  At  Fort  Ringgold.  We 
exchanged  with  Company  M. 

Q.  Fort  Ringgold  is  farther  up  on  the  Rio  Grande  River! — 
A.  About  120  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  with  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  went  there  twice. 
The  first  time  we  landed  from  the  Philippines,  along  about  the  1st 
of  September,  1903,  and  the  following  summer  we  removed  to  Ring- 
gold. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  summer  of  1904. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  at  Fort  Brown  from  what  time  in  1903! — 
A.  About  the  1st  or  6th  of  September. 

Q.  Until  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1904? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  Fort  Ringgold  and  remained  there  till 
when? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  last  of  May  last  year  we  removed  back 
to  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  And  remained  there  until  what  time? — A.  The  battalion  moved 
away,  I  think  it  was  the  fore  part  of  July,  to  San  Antonio. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  been  detailed  on  any  special  du- 
ties during  the  time  of  your  service,  and  particularly  as  to  the  year 
1906. — A.  On  extra  duty.  There  is  a  little  difference  between  special 
and  extra  duty. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference? — A.  It  is  the  same,  only  you  draw  extra 
pay  for  one  and  for  the  other  you  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  extra  duty  you  have  been  on  ? — A.  Most  of  the  time 
in  the  quartermaster's  department  as  teamster. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  left  Fort  Brown  on  the  5th  of  July 
with  the  battalion;  and  if  not,  why  not. — A.  I  did  not.  I  was  left 
behind  with  a  detail  of  about  10  men  to  a  company  to  help  dean  up 
and  help  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  of  that  detail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  detail? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  that? — A.  Lieutenant  Thompson. 
He  was  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  He  testified  here  yesterday.  He  was  the  quartermaster  of  the 
battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  serving  under  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  were  about  the  barracks  after  the 
troops  left ;  and  if  so,  in  what  condition  vou  found  them — first  in  a 
general  way  and  then  I  will  ask  you  specifically. — A.  Well,  I  was  not 
very  much  about  the  barracks — driving  back  of  the  barracks.  The 
road  runs  close. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  at  your  left,  Mr.  West.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it. 

(Senator  Overman  pointed  out  the  locations  on  the  map.) 
^  A.  That  is  about  correct,  that  map ;  the  whole  of  it,  nearly,  except 
right  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Which  one  of  the  barracks  did  your  company  occupy? — A.  The 
last  time  we  occupied  barracks  36.    It  is  the  old  conmiissary. 
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Q.  Did  you  sleep  there  at  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  slept  at 
the  corral. 

Q.  Which  is  away  out  here  [indicating]? — ^A.  Away  out  here; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  that  the  Twenty-sixth  left — ^the  battalion  that 
was  there! — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date  at  all.  I  helped  to 
move  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Q.  You  helped  to  move  them  anyway? — A.  I  was  teamster,  and 
I  was  there  at  6  o'clock  in  the  mommg;  ordered  to  help  haul  to  the 
depot. 

Q.  Let  me  refresh  your  recollection.  It  has  been  testified  here,  and 
there  is  no  dispute  about  it,  that  the  battalion  left  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  July? — ^A.  Possibly  they  did.  I  know  it  was  shortly 
after  the  1st.    I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Assuming  that  that  was  the  5th  of  July,  what  time  did  they 
get  off? — ^A.  They  got  off  as  quick  in  the  morning  as  we  could  get 
them  off. 

Q.  By  helping  to  move  them  you  mean  you  helped  to  move  their 
baggage  down  to  the  depot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  business. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  depot  from  the  fort? — ^A.  It  is  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  fort  to  the  depot. 

Q.  You  mean  you  hauled  it  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  other  wagons,  I  suppose,  hauling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
supposed  to  be  a  wagon  to  each  company. 

Q.  You  Sjpoke  about  a  road  there  somewhere.  Where  is  that 
road? — ^A.  The  road  is  right  in  the  rear  of  these  barracks. 

Q.  There  is  a  road  along  there,  is  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Inside  the  wall,  between  tiie  wall  and  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    That  is  the  road  that  the  corral  men  always  take.    We  were 
not  permitted  to  go  around  this  other  way. 

Q.  Where  does  that  road  lead  to? — A.  It  leads  to  the  corral.  It 
is  not  marked  down  here.    It  winds  off. 

Q.  Does  it  go  around  in  the  rear  or  in  front  of  the  guardhouse?— 
A.  In  the  rear. 

Q.  It  extends  on  out  to  the  corral  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  road  from  the  wall,  where  it  passes  between 
the  wall  and  the  barracks? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  not  very  far.  There  is 
a  little  row  of  buildings,  a  wood  shed,  and  the  rears. 

Q.  Some  sinks? — ^A.  Between  the  rears  and  the  wall  there  may  be 
perhaps  4  or  5  feet. 

Q.  As  you  were  driving  alonff  there,  how  far  would  you  be  from 
the  rear  porches  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Oh,  it  might  be  10  or  15  yards. 

Q.  They  would  be  in  your  immediate  view  if  you  happened  to 
look  in  that  direction,  would  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  after  this  battalion  left,  you  had  occa- 
sion to  go  up  and  down  that  road.— A.  I  did.  I  was  going  up  and 
down  there  several  times  a  day,  driving. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  noticed  the  condition  in 
which  the  back  porches  were  left,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any- 
thing piled  on  them  of  any  kind,  any  articles  that  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  men  who  had  vacated  the  barracks? — A.  There  was. 
Now,  it  was  this  way,  when  any  troops  are  ordered  to  move,  espe- 
cially on  a  short  order  like  that,  they  are  always  throwing  away  stuff 
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that  they  do  not  want  to  carry  with  them — trash.  Some  of  it  is 
fairly  good  and  some  of  it  is  not  worth  anything.  Til  ere  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  hangers-on  always  ready  to  take  those  things. 
I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  just  about  there,  children 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  articles  of  clothing  on  the  back  porches? — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  khaki  uniforms,  hats,  and  leggings. 

Q.  Those  were  cast-off  garments,  were  they? — ^A.  Well,  they  were 
supposed  to  be,  but  I  did  not  examine  them.  I  could  not  say  how 
good  they  were  or  how  bad. 

Q.^  I  will  ask  you  if  you  went  into  the  barracks? — A.  I  did  not 
I  think  I  was  in  Company  K's  one  time.  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing.   That  is  the  old  Company  K  barracks  that  was  down  here. 

Q.  Below  the  gate,  toward  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  That  is  now  barracks  D  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  observed  any  ordnance  or  any 
cartridges  or  bandoliers  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Not  at  that 
time;  1  only  noticed  those  the  mornmg  of  the  day  they  left. 

Q.  The  morning  of  the  day  they  left,  what  did  you  observe? — A. 
Well,  there  was  bandoliers.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  then 
by  that  name.    I  knew  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  you  did  not  know  what  they  were? — A.  Be- 
cause we  never  had  had  them  issued  to  us.  Our  company  had  never 
had  any. 

Q.   You  had  none  with  the  Krag- Jorgensen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  bandoliers  were  issued  to  you  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  And  your  company.  Company  I,  did  not  have  them  at  that 
time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  you  did  not  get  rifles  and  ammunition  when 
the  other  companies  did  ? — ^A.  That  I  can  not  answer.-  I  know  Com- 
pany B  and  Company  I  at  Fort  Ringgold  had  orders  to  have  early 
target  practice,  and  we  finished  with  the  Krag- Jorgensen. 

Q.  At  Fort  Ringgold? — A.  Yes,  sir.  And  just  the  day  before  we 
left  we  had  the  Springfield  issued  to  us,  and  the  ammunition  was 
issued  to  us,  but  by  some  oversight  we  did  not  take  it  with  us.  The 
quartermaster-sergeant  spoke  to  the  captain  about  it,  and  he  said, 
"  Never  mind ;  we  will  save  the  trouble  of  hauling  it  down,"  and  it 
was  shipped  to  us  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  wagon  down  to  Fort  Brown  from  Fort  Ring- 
gold?— A.  Yes,  siV;  I  was  teamster. 

Q.  Leaving  your  ammunition  behind  to  be  shipped  afterwards? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  reached  you  at  Fort  Brown  some  time  later? — A.  I 
think  it  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  issued  to  you,  or  not,  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I  never 
had  none  issued  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  this  extra  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  doing  duty  in  that  line  with  your  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  saw  what  you  now  know  were  bandoliers,  as  I  under- 
stand, but  yon  did  not  know  what  they  were  then? — A.  I  did  not 
know  them  by  name,  but  I  knew  what  they  were  for. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  what  it  is  you  refer  to? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  sort 
of  a  belt,  with  pockets  that  hold  two  clips. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  of  those  at  any  place  after 
this  battalion  left.  Is  this  what  you  refer  to  [showing  witness  a 
bandoli^]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  come  in  boxes,  filled  with  cartridges.. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cartridges  they  hold? — ^A.  I  believe 
there  is  two  clips  in  each  pocket.     I  never  counted  the  pockets. 

Q.  How  many  pockets? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Each  pocket  holds  10  cartridges.  Is  that  right? — ^A.  Well,  I 
would  not  be  certain,  but  I  presume  it  is.  As  to  that,  I  never  exam* 
ined  that. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  you  saw  on  these  back  porches  or  any  other 
place  as  to  bandoliers? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  saw  on  the  back  porches — 
was  the  cast-off  clothing  and  the  young  Mexican  children  taking  it 
off. 

Q.  These  bandoliers — ^you  saw  those  lying  there? — ^A.  I  saw  a 
few  of  them ;  T  would  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  you  saw  anv  cartridges  on  the  porch? — A.  I 
saw  a  few.  You  will  always  see  them  more  or  less  scattered.  They 
get  careless. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  in  the  possession  of  anybody? — A.  Only  one^ 
I  was  commg  in  from  taking  a  load  down  town,  and  I  met  a  Mexican 
boy  with  a  few  in  his  hat. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — A.  At  the  gate  going  out,  at  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  As  you  were  driving  in,  in  your  wagon,  and  he  was  going  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  he  have  ? — A.  He  had  a  few  cartridges. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  It  was  the  same  day. 

Q.  The  day  that  they  left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  some  cartridges  in  his  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him? — A.  Nothing  more 
than  I  just  said,  "  Kid,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those?  ''^  And 
he  kind  of  looked  up  at  me  and  grinned  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
take  them  down  town  and  sell  them  to  kill  niggers  with."  I  thought 
nothing  of  it  then. 

Q.  You  thought  nothing  of  it  then.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take 
them  down  town  and  sell  them  to  kill  niggers  with? — A.  That  was 
what  the  little  fellow  remarked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  boy  was? — ^A.  I  do  not.  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  that. 

Q.  How  old  a  boy  was  it  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  age  of  a 
Mexican.  They  may  be  older  than  they  look  or  not  quite  as  old. 
They  are  deceiving. 

Q.  How  old  would  you  judge  he  was? — A.  I  should  judge  he  was 
10  or  12  years  old,  perhaps. 

Q.  Was  he  alone  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  No ;  there  were  two  or 
three  other  little  fellows  with  him,  with  their  arms  filled  with  truck 
of  one  kind  and  another. 

Q.  Of  one  kind  and  another? — A.  Yes,  sir;  something  that  was  left 
behind. 

Q.  Was  there  any  guard  there  on  duty  on  the  porches  taking  care 
of  the  stuff  that  had  been  piled  up  on  the  back  porches  at  that  time  ?— 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  say,  any  more  than  I  know  there  was  a  detail, 
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and  each  detail  was  supposed  to  leave  a  corporal  and  a  certain  number 
of  men  in  charge  of  the  quarters  to  clean  them  up.  That  was  the 
order  given  by  Xiieutenant  Thompson.  Whether  they  did  it  or  not 
I  could  not  say. 

Q.  .Have  you  had  any  experience  down  to  this  time  with  this  new 
model  Springfield  rifle? — A.  Nothing  more  than  we  had  a  prelimi- 
nary practice  here  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  just  a  few  weeks  ago-^the 
winterpractice,  as  we  call  it 

Q.  X  ou  have  never  been  carrying  and  taking  care  of  the  gun,  then, 
regularlv? — A.  I  always  took  care  of  a  gun,  Krag- Jorgensen ;  always 
kept  it  tor  inspection  when  I  was  in  jpost.  I  always  stood  inspection 
on  Saturdays. 

Q.  How  about  that  as  to  the  Springfield  ? — ^A.  I  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  cleaning. 

Q.  No;  I  mean  how  about  the  Springfield  in  comparison  with  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  as  to  the  requirements  that  you  were  under  to  take 
care  of  it?— A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  occasion  to  care  for  this  gun  and  clean  it  as 
you  had  the  Krag-Jorgensen  before? — ^A.  Oh ;  since  I  have  had  it. 

Q.  What  has  &en  your  experience  as  to  the  time  required  to  dean 
one  of  these  new  Springfield  rifles,  bore  and  chamber  and  bolt? — 
A.  Well.  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  with  my  gun;  I  can  not 
answer  tor  others. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Of  course  I  clean  different  than  most  of  them.  I  use 
kerosene  oil  myself.    I  can  do  it  quicker  and  take  it  out  more  rapidly. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  most  of  them  use? — A.  Well,  some  use,  where  it 
is  convenient,  if  they  can  get  soda,  why,  that  is  fine  to  clean  it. 

Q.  That  is  prescribed  by  the  army  authorities,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
believe  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  troops  are  furnished  with  what  they  call 
"  sal  soda  "  for  so  cleaning  mms? — ^A,  I  never  saw  any  furnished. 

Q.  You  used  kerosene  oiL  How  did  you  use  that? — ^A.  Well,  I 
have  a  brush  and  ramrod,  and  just  dip  the  brush  in  the  oil  and  run  it 
up  and  down,  and  it  cuts  the  dirt.  I  used  to  use  it  in  civil  life  when 
I  was  working  in  mechanics,  cleaning,  because  it  cuts  the  rust  and 
takes  out  everything  in  the  way  of  dirt. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  using  a  brush.  Did  you  refer  to  the  thon^  brush 
that  is  found  in  the  butt  of  the  musket? — ^A-  It  is  similar  to  mat.  I 
bought  mine  in  the  commissary.  It  is  a  better  brush  than  that. 
That  is  a  poor  brush.    This  is  better. 

Q.  That  which  is  in  the  butt  of  the  rifle,  you  say,  is  not  effective? — 
A.  Noj  sir;  it  is  no  good  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  used  much  by  soldiers  in  cleaning  their  guns? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Now,  cleaning  it  in  the  way  jou  suggest,  using  that  .kind  of  a 
brush  you  have  described,  and  usmg  kerosene  oil  or  whatever  else 
you  may  use,  what  is  your  experience  as  to  the  time  required  to  clean 
one  of  these  Springfield  rifles  after  it  has  been  fired,  we  will  say,  a 
half  a  dozen  times,  so  that  it  will  pass  a  rigid  inspection? — ^A.  In 
footing  that  many  times  a  gun  will  get  pretty  hot,  and  I  can  dean 
it  perhaps  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection; 
but  you  let  that  gun  stand  an  hour  or  so,  and  it  gets  black  or  blue, 
dark,  and  you  can  not  clean  it  permanently.    You  have  to  clean  it 
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several  times  before  it  will  stay  permanently  cleaned.  It  can  not  be 
done  by  one  cleaning. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  has  had  time  to  cool  off.  Do  you  think  that  an  hour 
or  two  would  be  long  enough  for  it  to  cool  off? — A.  Well,  it  might. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take,  if  it  had  cooled  off? — ^A.  It  would 
take  a  couple  of  hours  for  a  gun  to  cool  off. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  clean  that  gun,  according  to 
your  experience,  after  it  had  had  time  to  cool  off? — A.  It  takes  longer 
after  it  gets  cool  than  if  it  is  hot. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand;  but  how  long? — A.  Well,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  I  mi^ht  do  it  in  ten,  and  it  might  take  a  little  longer. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  little  longer  than  it  does  others. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  about  your  cleaning  out  the  bore  and  clean- 
ing out  the  chamber  and  putting  the  gun  m  such  condition  that  it 
would  pass  inspection  by  one  oi  your  officers — such  inspections  as 
you  were  subjected  to,  I  believe,  once  a  week,  every  Saturday. — ^A, 
Well,  that  will  take  quite  a  while.  Some  officers  are  very  particular — 
exceedingly  particular — and  some  are  not.  Some  will  only  require 
you  to  have  ttie  barrel  cleaned. 

*  Q.  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  going  to  be  examined  by  an  officer 
who  is  particular. — ^A.  Well,  that  will  take  at  least  a  half  an  hour 
in  such  a  case  as  that. 

Q.  At  least  a  half  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  spent  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  it,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  go  out  on  inspection? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  looking 
at  the  barrel,  it  would.  I  have  only  reference  to  the  brightness  of 
the  barrel.  I  was  not  referring  to  taking  the  dirt  and  dust  and  oil 
out  of  the  other  parts. 

Q.  You  spoke  more  particularly  of  cleaning  just  the  barrel? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  am  asking  you  to  take  into  consideration  also  the 
cleaning  of  the  chamber.  !fe  that  or  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do — ^to 
clean  the  chamber? — A.  If  you  want  to  get  the  dirt  and  oil  out,  you 
have  to  have  clean  rags. 

Q.  Are  there  not  crevices  and  small  places? — A.  We  generally  have 
a  pine  stick — sharpen  a  pine  stick  and  put  a  rag  on  the  end  of  It. 

Q,  If  you  were  going  to  clean  out  the  bore  of  a  gun  so  that  it  would 
pass  inspection,  and  clean  the  chamber  of  the  gun  after  it  had  been 
fired,  say,  a  half  a  dozen  times,  so  it  would  pass  inspection,  how  long 
would  that  take  you,  perhaps? — A.  Oh,  1  think  it  could  be  done 
probably  in  a  half  an  hour.     I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  probably  take  you  that  long,  do  you? — 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  clean  one  of  these  guns  that  had  been  fired  half 
a  dozen  times,  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection,  clean  it  in  the  dark 
without  any  light  at  all  ? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  be  required  to  do 
that.    I  have  never  tried  it.    It  would  be  all  guesswork. 

Q.  Guesswork? — ^A.  It  would  with  me.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  safe  in  going  on  inspection  with  a 
gun  that  you  had  cleaned  only  in  the  dark? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not  dare  risk  it. 

Q.  Would  not  risk  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  opportunity  to  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
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citizens  of  Brownsville  was  with  respect  to  the  coming  there  of  this 
battalion  of  colored  troops  that  succeeded  you  ? — ^A.  I  tEink  I  did. 

Q.  Did  jrou  or  not  go  about  the  citv  considerably? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
only  occasionally,  evenings  I  would  take  a  walk  after  my  work.  I 
associated  very  little  with  the  people  or  with  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Generally  with  the  soldiers? — A,  No,  sir;  not  evexi  with  the 
soldiers. 

Q.  Very  little?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  people  talking  about  it  or  not? — ^A.  Why,  yes; 
after  that  order  came  out  that  we  were  to  be  removed  and  our  place 
taken  by  the  Twenty-fifth  you  could  hear  it  quite  frequently. 

Q.  You  yourself  heard  it  frequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  comments  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ing there  of  the  colored  troops — friendly  or  hostile? — ^A.  Well,  they 
did  not  seem  to  like  it  very  well. 

Q.  What  did  the  people  say,  if  you  can  tell  us? — ^A,  As  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect 

Q.  Give  us,  of  course,  the  substance. — A.  Oh,  I  have  heard  re- 
marks, but  I  could  not  say  who  said  them,  for  I  thought  very  little 
of  it  at  the  time;  supposed  it  was  just  mere  talk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  considerable  talk  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  did. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  it  almost  any  place  you  would  go  m  Browns- 
ville?— A.   Yes,  sir;  commenting  on  it  one  way  or  another. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  of  tne  comments  you  heard? — ^A.  Well, 
there  was  one  or  two  places — gambling  places — I  walked  into  there, 
and  I  heard  them  talking  about  it;  and  I  heard  two  or  three  expres- 
sions that  they  would  find  some  means  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  get  rid 
of  the  black  sons  of  bitches  is  the  way  they  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  What  place  was  that? — A.  I  think  that  was  over  Weller's  place. 

Q.  He  keeps  a  saloon  ? — ^A.  I  believe  he  does,  down  below. 

Q.  And  a  gambling  place  above? — A.  I  don't  know  as  he  runs  the 
gambling  place.    I  think  it  is  rented  to  some  other  person. 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  heard  make  this  remark? — A.  I  could  not  say 
as  to  that. 

Q.  You  did  hear  remarks  of  that  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  there?  Were  you  in  there  to  gamble 
or  drink,  or  what? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  touch  the  stuff. 

Q.  You  do  not  drink  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  just  looking 
around. 

Q.  Do  you  gamble? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  played  with  the  boys  at 
the  post  for  amusement;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  play  in  gambling  places  for  money? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  heard  such  remarks  in  there,  I  understand.  Did  you 
hear  any  other  remarks  of  that  kind  in  any  other  place? — ^A.  Well, 
derogatory  to  colorod  troops  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  From  all  you  heard,  was  it  your  opinion  that  there  was  a  hos- 
tile sentiment  in  that  community  toward  colored  troops? — ^A.  I 
should  judge  there  was. 

Q.  How  had  your  own  troops  been  getting  along  in  Brownsville? — 
A.  Well,  they  were  not  treated  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  policemen  there,  any  of  them? — A.  Not  by 
name.  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  them.  I  know  them  when  I  see 
them;  that  is  alL 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  uniforms  they  wore? — A.  While  I 
was  there  they  wore  mostly  khaki. 

Q.  The  khaki  uniform? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  past  year,  1906? — A.  Well,  when  we  were 
there  before,  and  this  last  time. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  they  had  blue  uniforms  that  they 
wore  also  at  some  time  after  Mayor  Combe  came  in.  Do  you  re- 
member when  Mayor  Combe  was  elected  to  office? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  instituted  any  reforms? — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  whether  the  citizens  carried 
arms  generally  of  some  kind  in  Brownsville  in  that  vicinity? — ^A. 
Why,  it  seemed  to  be  the  custom  for  everybody  to  carry  arms. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  the  custom? — A.  All  the  way  up  to  Laredo.  I 
have  teamed  there  for  about  400  miles. 

Q.  Up  to  Laredo? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  never  met  anyone  yet 
that  was  not  armed. 

Q.  What  have  we  at  Laredo  ? — A.  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Have  you  been  all  the  way  up  that  Eio  Grande  Valley  to  that 
point? — A.  I  have,  and  beyond  that. 

Q.  That  is  how  far,  from  Brownsville  up  to  Laredo? — A.  It  is 
about  240  or  250  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  along  the  Kio  Grande  on  the  Mexican 
side? — A.  No,  sir;  only  just  been  across  the  river. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  population  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  between  Brownsville  and  Laredo,  up  along  there? — A.  Now, 
I  might  answer  that  so  that  the  committee  will  understand.  There 
is  a  strip  about  a  hundred  miles  wide  along  the  Rio  Grande — ^you 
must  not  judffe  Texas  by  that  strip  of  country,  not  by  any  means, 
for  outside  oi  that  strip  I  never  round  a  more  hospitable  or  nicer 
people  in  my  life — ^but  that  strip  seems  to  be  a  dumping  ground  of 
all  God's  creation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  vou  go  over  on  the 
other  side  you  will  find  American  deserters,  and  on  this  side  it  is 
Mexican  deserters,  and  all  sorts  of  criminals  collect  there.  They 
keep  jumping  the  river. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  along 
that  part  of  the  river  to  which  you  have  referred. — ^A.  There  is.  The 
Texas  rangers  are  busy  all  the  time. 

Q.  Who  are  busy? — A.  The  Texas  rangers.  Nearly  the  whole 
force  of  Texas  rangers  are  employed  along  that  river. 

Q.  Are  there  any  United  States  officials? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mounted  customs  officers  along  there? — ^A.  There  is. 

•Q.  Do  all  those  people  go  armed  generally  ? — ^A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  the  rangers  go  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  armed  ? — A.  With  a  revolver,  some  kind  of  heavy 
gun. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  guns — ^any  rifles? — ^A.  I  have  never  seen 
them  have  carbines  or  rifles. 

Q.  Do  they  wear  a  uniform,  the  Texas  rangers? — ^A.  I  believe 
they  do.     I  will  not  be  certain. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is,  if  you  can  recall  it  now  ? — A.  I  think 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  in  khaki  and  some  in  blue. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  do  not  recollect A.  I  would  not  be  certain  as 

to  that 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  during  your  stay  at  Fort  Brown  you  heard 
of  any  shooting  scrapes  of  any  kind  in  the  nighttime  in  the  city  or 
round  about  the  fort  there  anywhere. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  often  was  there  a  shooting  scrape  of  some  kind  or 
other  around  in  that  locality? — A.  Well,  1  could  not  say  as  to  that, 
Senator ;  I  do  not  know.    I  have  only  heard  what  the  soldiers  say. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  population  of  Brownsville.  First,  how  large 
is  it? — A.  I  believe  it  has  a  population  of  three  or  four  thousand; 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  had  a  claimed  population  of  8,000. — 
A.  It  may  be.  Senator.     I  would  not  be  certain  as  to  that. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  predominate  there  as  to  nationality! — ^A. 
Mexicans. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  that  population  is  Mexican? — ^A. 
About  three-fourths,  perhaps  more,  and  part  of  them  there  are 
Spaniards. 

Q.  Lots  of  Spaniards? — A.  Lots  of  Spaniards. 

Q.  What  is  the  color  of  those  Mexicans? — Are  they,  some  of  them, 
pretty  dark  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  very  dark.  Oi 
course  there  is  a  difference,  according  to  the  amount  of  Spanish  blood 
there  is  in  them.    Some  are  quite  light  and  some  are  very  dark. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  at  Brownsville  how  long  in  all? — ^A.  Well,  I  went 
there  first  about  the  1st  of  September,  1903.  I  stayed  there  the  next 
summer.    I  think  it  was  in  June  or  July  we  moved  to  Fort  Ringgold. 

Q.  That  is,  June  or  July  of  1904? — A.  Yes,  sir;  following. 

Q.  How  were  the  police  uniformed  then? — A.  They  wore  khaki, 
and  some  different.  There  was  no  particular  uniform.  Some  wore 
khaki  and  some 

Q.  Blue  uniform? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  some  blue. 

Q.  Did  it  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year? — ^A.  Well,  now,  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that.  It  seemed  pretty  near  the  same  the  year 
around  in  that  country.    There  is  very  little  difference. 

Q.  The  same  uniform  the  year  round.  That  was  your  first  stay, 
up  to  1904?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  did  you  come  back? — ^A.  Went  back  last  year, 
in  June  sometime — no ;  the  last  of  May. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  policemen  uniformed  the  same  then  as  yon 
found  them  it  1903  or  1904? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  see  any  difference. 

Q.  You  say  you  found  them  the  same? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Brownsville  you  were  treated  respectfully, 
were  you  ? — A.  I  was.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  anybody  in  my 
life,  myself. 

Q.  You  found  no  trouble  in  going  around  ? — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Night  or  day  ? — A.  Night  or  day,  myself. 

Q.  Never  was  molested  by  a  policeman  or  anyone  else  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  insulted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  an  unkind  word  said  to  you  ? — A.  Never  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  town  a  great  deal,  were  you  not,  doing 
your  hauling,  necessarily  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  All  parts  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  I  wasj,  sir. 
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Q.  And  all  times  of  the  d^  and  night,  nearly? — A.  Well,  I  was 
not  very  much  out  at  night     I  was  some  at  night. 

Q.  And  you  received  uniformly  courteous  treatment  at  tlie  hands 
of  the  people  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  toward 
me  they  did. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  any  soldier  mistreated? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  was  mistreated.  I  have  seen  some  that  were  ar- 
rested, and  they  claimed  they  were  mistreated.  I  don't  know  whether 
thev  were  or  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  arrest  made? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  party  was  drunk  or  disorderly  ? — ^A. 
Well,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  were  drunk.  I  <lo 
not  blow  it 

Q.  Mr.  West,  you  say  you  do  not  drink  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  West,  that  soldiers 
on  pay  day,  a  good  many  of  them,  do  drink? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
mild  stat^ent    You  may  say  nine-tenths  of  them  drink. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  it  mila. — A.  Nine-tenths  of  them  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  all  of  that  many. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  drink  to  excess,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
three-fourths  of  them  dnnk  to  excess.    That  is  one  fault  of  the  Army. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Twenty-sixth  alone,  any  more 
than  it  was  to  other  regiments  that  you  have  seen? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
might  say  nine-tenths  oi  the  convictions  in  the  guardhouse  are  caused 
by  liquor. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  be  conservative  in  your  statement. — ^A.  That  is 
conservative.    I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  nine-tenths  of  the  convictions  in  the  guard- 
house being  caused  by  whisky,  how  are  those  convictions,  quite  fre- 
quent?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  summary  courts  for  missing  retreat  or 
missing  a  call  or  something  like  that 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  drink,  you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  invariably  it 
is  caused  by  drinking. 

Q.  Take  it  when  pay  day  comes,  and  then  following  for  a  time 
until  the  money  is  gotten  rid  of,  how  are  the  arrests,  more  or  less  in 
posts? — ^A.  I  never  saw  an  officer  yet  but  what  dreaded  pay  day, 

Q.  The  guardhouse  gets  pretty  full,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  ob^rvation,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my 
observation  that  it  is  a  fact 

Q.  Now,  this  dumping  ground  in  Texas,  from  Fort  Brown  to 

Laredo,  I  think  you  said  400  miles ^A.  It  is  about  240  or  250 

miles. 

Q.  I  understood  yoij  to  say  400.— A.  If  I  did ^ 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  said  240  miles. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  stated  anything  that  is  not 
correct. — ^A.  I  can  only  answer  what  I  know  myself,  i  can  not  an- 
swer for  anybody  else. 

Q.  Were  you  much  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  over  on  the  Mexican  side? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  over  on  the  Mexican  side? — A.  Never  very 
long;  once  or  twice  at  Ringgold  I  took  an  officer  over.  We  ferried 
across — ^took  him  over  to  a  httle  station  about  10  or  12  miles. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  there  then? — ^A.  Oh,  about  half  a  day. 

Q.  At  that  one  place.  Were  you  ever  over  on  that  side  of  the  river 
any  more  ? — A.  No ;  not  on  that  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  that  you  were  on  the  Mexican  side  in 
that  stretch  of  240  miles,  or  whatever  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  that  personally? — A.  That  is 
all  I  know  of  the  Mexican  side. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  being  the  dumping  ground  ? — 
A.  Well,  no  more  than  I  know  that  our  bovs — we  had  18  from  our 
<;ompany  deserted  and  went  over  there  the  first  year.  They  went  to 
Monterey*.    We  heard  of  their  bein^  there. 

Q.  That  would  be  very  natural,  if  they  were  up  on  the  Canadian 
line,  to  go  across  the  line  ? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  same? — A.  It  certainly  is  so  in  any  border  country. 

Q.  The  people  of  Brownsville,  you  say,  in  your  opinion,  were  about 
three  or  four  thousand  in  number — ^you  say  that  was  the  population 
of  Brownsville? — A.  I  estimated  it  at  that.    I  don't  say  it  is  correct 

Q.  I  am  getting  your  judgment. — A.  I  would  suppose  that. 

Q.  And  the  remarks  you  neard  made  about  these  troops  were  up 
in  this  gambling  house  over  Weller's  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have 
heard  it  on  the  streets. 

Q.  But  what  you  have  heard  on  the  streets  was  simply  regret  that 
the  colored  troops  were  coming  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  regretting  that  the  Twenty-sixth  were  going  away? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  hostile  remarks  made  at  all? — A.  No  more  than 
what  I  have  mentioned,  sir. 

Q.  This  little  boy  of  10  or  12? — A.  He  made  nothing  more  than 
he  just  made  that  expression,  and  kind  of  grinned  at  me.  Whether 
he  meant  it  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  did  not  look  very  vicious  when  he  made  the  remark? — ^A, 
No. 

Q.  He  just  laughed  and  said  he  was  going  to  sell  them  to  kill 
niggers? — A.  That  is  all.     I  thought  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  And  he  had  how  many  cartridges  in  his  hat? — ^A,  Well,  now, 
Senator,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  approximately — ^a  dozen  or  two  dozen? — ^A. 
Oh,  there  might  have  been  25  or  30,  might  have  been  40, 1  would  not 
say ;  might  not  have  been  that  many. 

Q.  A  pretty  good  hatfull? — ^A.  No;  the  hat  was  not  near  full;  just 
a  little  hat. 

Q.  You  know  I  did  not  see  it.  I  want  to  get  at  it,  as  to  what  you 
saw.  Would  you  say  a  dozen  or  two  dozen,  or  whatever  it  was — 
your  own  estimate? — A.  There  might  have  been  two  or  three  dozen. 
1  would  not  say  there  was  any  more  or  any  less. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  very  singular  that  this  little  boy  should 
have  so  many  cartridges? — A.  Not  at  all.  That  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  them  have  them. 

Q.  To  see  them  take  cartridges  out  of  there  ? — A.  They  often  come 
and  ask  the  soldiers  for  a  cartridge  for  a  keepsake,  and  they  give  it 
to  them. 

Senator  Foster.  No  trouble  to  get  cartridges,  then  ? 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  No  trouble  to  get  cartridges  in  that  way? — ^A.  Well,  they  could 
get  a  few ;  but  if  we  lived  up  to  the  regulations,  they  are  very  strict. 

Q.  Oh,  I  know.  If  we  lived  up  to  the  golden  rule,  it  would  be 
pretty  strict,  but  we  do  not  do  it  always.  But  I  am  talking  of  what 
the  actual  practice  was,  Mr.  West. — ^A.  Well,  the  practice  is  always 
they  keep  tab  on  our  cartridges.  I  know  I  never  disposed  of  any.  I 
always  returned  exactly  what  I  got. 

Q.  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  did,  but  I  am  asking;  you  say 
among  the  command  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  cartridges? — ^A.  To 
get  a  tew ;  could  always  get  a  few. 

Q-  This  boy  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  many.  I  just  want  to  get 
at  it. — ^A.  Well,  let  me  explain  that  any  troops  leaving  that  way, 
most  of  the  soldiers  will  perhaps  have  a  pasteboard  box  or  a  box  with 
cleaning  things  for  their  guns — ^rags  and  brush  and  oil  and  stuff — and 
maybe  two  or  three  loose  cartridges,  and  when  they  leave  they  just 
leave  the  box  and  everything. 

Q.  Leave  the  box  that  way,  and  the  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
never  think  anything  about  it. 

Q.  So  each  soldier  leaving  that  way,  where  there  are  thirty  or  forty 
soldiers,  there  might  be  a  hundrea  or  more  cartridges  left? — A. 
There  might  possibly  be  and  there  might  not.  Where  there  were  a 
lot  of  soldiers  just  even  a  few  would  mount  up  to  quite  a  lot  some- 
times. 

Q.  And  driving  along  there  you  saw  some  khaki  clothing  that  had 
been  left? — A.  'Xes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  notice  cartridges  there,  too  ? — A.  I  would  not  say 
whether  there  were  cartridges  there. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  did  not  go  into  the  barracks  at  all  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  investigate  there.  I  was  busy  teaming  and  getting 
the  regiment  off. 

Q.  You  have  been  with  the  Twenty-sixth  for  a  considerable  time? — 
A.  YeSj  sir;  six  years. 

Q.  You  regard  that  regiment  as  a  pretty  well  organized  and  gov- 
erned regiment,  don't  you,  as  far  as  discipline  and  rules  are  con- 
cerned ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  as  good  as  any  regiment. 

Q.  As  good  as  any  regiment? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  extra  duty  as  a  teamster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  much  about  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  these  bandoliers,  that  you  did  not  know  what  they  were 
called  at  the  time,  they  were  not  issued  to  you  until  they  were  issued 
with  the  Springfield  rifle,  as  I  understand — Springfield  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Senator  Foster.  He  said  they  were  not  issued  with  the  Springfield 
rifle. 

Q.  Were  the  bandoliers  issued  with  the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  I 
never  saw  them  issued  to  the  soldiers.  I  know  they  were  issued 
cartridges.  They  only  had  generally  10  or  20,  to  do  guard  duty, 
and  they  were  ripped  open  and  handed  out  in  clips  to  the  soldiers, 
and  they  threw  the  bandoliers  away. 

Q.  That  was  by  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
by  the  quartermaster. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 16 
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Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  each  company  now  has  a  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  looks  after  the  rations  and  the  company  propert}r. 

Q.  Then  you  have  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  regiment  or  the  bat- 
talion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;   of  the  regiment. 

Q.  So  in  the  issues  of  those  bandoliers,  then,  so  far  as  your  obser- 
vation went,  the  quartermaster-sergeant  took  no  care  of  them — ^just 
threw  them  away  ? — ^A.  I  understand  they  did. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  what  you  saw. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  scat- 
tered around — thrown  away. 

Q.  You  did  not  return  those  bandoliers  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  quite  a  number  of  them  on  the  back  porches  of 
those  different  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  did  not  create  anv  surprise  at  the  reply  you  got 
from  the  boy;  no  surprise  at  the  fact  that  he  had  this  number  of  car- 
tridges, taking  them  out? — ^A.  It  did  not  to  me;  not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  said  to  him  pleasantly,  "  Well,  my  boy,  what'  are  you 
going  to  do  with  those?  "—A.  That  is  all—"  kid.^' 

Q.  And  the  kid  laughed? — A.  The  boys  knew  me,  and  they  always 
called  me  "  Dad."    That  was  the  name  I  went  by. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  The  Spanish  boys  called  you  "Dad?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  knew 
me.     I  had  teamed  around  there  and  had  never  abused  them. 

Q.  They  were  about  as  serious  when  they  called  you  "  Dad  "  as  he 
was  when  he  said  he  was  going  to  sell  those  to  kill  niggers? — ^A,  Sol- 
diers always  have  names  to  caU  one  another  by. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Did  you  let  the  boys  ride  in  your  wagon  ? — A.  They  have  rid- 
den in  my  wagon.    To  carry  regular  passengers  is  forbidden. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  But  when  a  boy  got  on  the  back  of  your  wagon  you  didn't 
whip  them  off  with  a  whip? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  always  treated  me 
right  personally  myself;  I  never  had  any  trouble. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question  or  two,  Sergeant,  about  cleaning  your 
gun.  Kerosene,  you  say,  is  the  best  and  most  expeditious  thing? — A. 
That  has  been  my  experience;  but  I  am  speaking  for  nobody  else. 
I  do  it  because  it  is  easily  gotten  and  can  be  carried  in  a  bottle  when 
I  go  out  on  the  target  range. 

Q.  It  is  easily  done,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  and  with  better 
effect,  and  more  quickly  done? — A.  It  is  so,  from  my  idea.  I  got  it 
when  I  was  working  in  machinery,  in  cutting  rust  and  dirt.  Fused 
it  there,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  it  here,  and  it  worked  fine,  and  I 
used  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  brush.  That  is  a  thong  brush  ? — ^A.  It 
is  just  like  tne  thong  brush,  only  it  is  heavier  and  longer. 

Q.  You  buy  that  at  the  commissary  ? — A.  At  the  canteen. 

Q.  You  said  the  commissary. — A.  The  canteen. 

Q.  And  they  were  kept  there  for  sale;  any  of  the  soldiers  could 
buy  them  ? — A.  Well,  they  could  at  any  post  I  have  been  in. 
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Q.  I  am  speaking  of  Brownsville;  just  your  own  post  Those  cost 
how  much  ? — A.  I  think  25  cents. 

Q,  They  did  the  work  pretty  thoroughly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  run- 
ning them  up  and  down  quite  vigorously  and  with  that  oil. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  cleaning  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  where  it  had  been 
shot  four  or  five  times,  and  within  a  few  hours,  before  the  powder 
had  got  set,  as  I  think  they  call  it ^A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  as  I  use  the  right  expression.  Now,  running  that 
up  and  down  the  barrel,  as  far  as  me  barrel  was  concerned,  you  could 
dean  it  in  a  very  few  minutes,  could  you  not? — ^A.  In  a  short  time, 
so  that  if  you  looked  through  it  it  would  look  bright,  but  if  you  let  it 
stand  it  will  turn  blue,  turn  dark. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  cleaned? — A.  No  matter  how 
thoroughljr  you  clean  it,  you  have  to  clean  it  several  times  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  "before  it  will  stay  bright.  That  blue  color 
comes  back  on  the  barrel. 

Q.  But  the  powder  is  all  gone? — A.  The  powder  may  be  all  gone; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  that  blue  color,  instead  of  having  a  bright  polished 
surface? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  soldiers,  to  your  knowledge,  buy  this  brush  be- 
cause it  is  an  expeditious  way  of  doing  it? — A.  They  most  all  of  them 
do  in  my  company,  and  what  do  not  nave  them  used  to  borrow  mine. 

Q.  Use  the  Drush  and  the  kerosene? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  bandoliers  with  the  Krags? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  leaving  Brownsville  was  it  that  the  Spring- 
field rifles  hadT)een  issued  to  that  battalion? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Approximately? — ^A.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  Company  I. 
We  had  them  issued  to  us  just  before  we  left  Ringgold.  We  had  fin- 
ished our  target  practice. 

Q,  Pardon  me;  when  was  it  you  left  Ringgold? — A.  It  was  the 
last  of  May ;  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  In  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  you  went  back  to  Brownsville,  1906,  you  had  the 
Springfield  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  them  from  that  time  on  until  you  left — the  5th  of 
July? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ast 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  load  your  regiment's  property  and  unload  the  property 
of  the  Twenty-fifth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  that.    . 

Q.  Did  you  take  property  out  of  the  magazine  house  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  and  put  it  on  board  the  car? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no 
such  property  to  load.  It  was  onW  just  company  property.  That 
belonged  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  That  was  shipped 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  did  not  load  that? — A.  No,  sir:  we  were  ordered  to  the 
maneuvers.  I  think  we  left  the  28th  day  oi  August — the  detachment, 
you  understand. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  The  28th  day  of  what?— A.  August,  I  think  we  left  there— that 
is,  the  detachment. 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  You  left  where  ? — A.  Fort  Brown — August  or  July. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  black  battalion  arrived  there  on 
the  28th  of  July.— A.  The  28th  of  July;  that  is  right    I  know  we 
mustered  the  last  day  of  the  month  at  Austin. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Mr.  West,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  a  strip  of 
territory  100  miles  broad  and  250  miles  long  that  is  used  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  lawless  characters  ? — A.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  used  for 
that,  but  they  seem  to  congregate  there;  from  what  cause  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  towns  and  cities  are  within  that  strip  of 
territory? — A.  Well,  there  is  Brownsville;  that  is  the  largest  tnere 
is,  unless  it  is  Laredo  and  Ringgold.  Then,  outside  of  that  there  is 
nothing  but  small,  little  villages,  barrios,  or  ranches. 

Q.  None  east  ? — A.  On  the  east  when  you  get  out,  as  you  go  out  about 
50  or  75  miles,  then  the  towns  begin  to  get  a  little  larger,  toward  the 
center  of  Texas. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  towns  160  miles  east  of  the  border? — ^A.  No ; 
I  could  not. 

Q.  The  towns  which  you  have  mentioned  are  border  towns  en- 
tirely ? — A.  Mostly  border  towns ;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  name  any  towns  50  miles  east  of  this  strip  of  terri- 
tory? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is,  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  From  the  Rio  Grande. — A.  From  the  Rio  Grande,  I  under- 
stand you.     Corpus  Christi — that  is  a  large  town,  that  is  quite  a  city. 

Q.  Is  that  a  dumping  ground  for  lawless  characters? — A.  Corpus 
Christi  is  quite  a  nice  city. 

Q.  Just  answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  can  explain  it. — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Now,  name  another  town. — A.  Well,  I  could  not  name  the 
towns  up  that  far  back. 

Q.  Name  a  village. — A.  They  go  by  ranches  more  than  anything 
else. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  ranches. — A.  I  could  not  mention  those; 
they  are  all  Mexican  names,  mostly.  I  was  out  two  months  with 
Lieutena'nt  Palmer,  all  over  that  country,  but  I  could  not  remember 
the  ranches  or  little  towns  of  100  or  200  or  300  population. 

Q.  Then  the  only  towns  that  you  can  now  recall  in  this  stretch  of 
territory,  100  miles  broad  and  250  miles  long,  are  Corpus  Christi, 
Fort  Brown,  Laredo,  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  one? — ^A. 
Ringgold. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  you  can  at  present  recall,  either 
villages,  towns,  ranches,  or  cities? — A.  Well,  that  is  by  name. 

Q.  By  name? — A.  By  name.  There  is  Hidalgo;  that  is  the  county 
seat  of  Hidalgo  County. 

Q.  'What  kmd  of  a  town  is  that? — A.  It  is  quite  a  nice  thriving 
little  town. 
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Q,  What  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  population  in 
Brownsville  and  Laredo  and  Ringgold — the  same  class  of  people? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  observed  they  were. 

Q,  What  is  the  population  of  Laredo  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I 
believe  it  is  larger  than  Brownsville,  considerably. 

Q.  And  Ringgold  ? — A.  Ringgold ;   I  believe  they  claim  2,000. 

Q.  A  mixed  population  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  mixed  population. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  whites  and  what  proportion  of  Mexi- 
cans?— A.  There  are  three- fourths  Mexicans;  very  few  white  people, 
especially  white  Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  fugitive  from  justice  in  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  Mexico? — A. 
I  have  had  them  pointed  out  to  me,  several  of  them,  but  I  don't  know 
them  by  name. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Who  pointed  them  out  to  you? — A.  Why,  some  of  the  soldiers 
pointed  them  out  to  me ;  and  let  me  see,  I  believe  there  was  one  of  the 
policemen.  I  know  they  used  to  come  into  camp  there,  into  the  post, 
xrom  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Fugitives  from  justice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  know  them 
myself,  personally. 

Q.  What  crime  had  they  committed? — A.  Now,  I  could  not  answer 
that,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  thev  were  fugitives  from  justice? — A. 
Nothing  more  than  only  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  it  from? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  mention 
names.  To  remember  all  you  hear  and  who  said  it  would  take  con- 
siderable time.    I  could  not  mention  no  names. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  American  who  had  refugeed  to  that 
town  of  Brownsville,  fleeing  from  justice? — A.  No  more  than  hear- 
say, sir.  , 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear  of? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many.    I  could  not  tell  you  that  at  all. 

Q.  Or  who  told  you  that  they  were? — A.  Well,  it  just  seemed  to 
be  common  talk;  that  is  all  I  can  say  as  far  as  regards  that  I 
know  quite  a  number  that  deserted,  that  went  to  the  other  side. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  side. — A.  I  know. 

Q.  I  am  speakinff  of  Brownsville.  You  found  the  people  of  that 
town  law-abidinff,  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  never  had  any  trouble 
I>ersonally  myseli — ^never. 

Q.  The  laws  were  enforced,  were  they  not,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  knew  they  were. 

Q.  Enforced  both  against  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  so  far 
as  vou  know? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  of  lack  of  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  heard — I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  correct  or  not. 

Q.  What  particular  instance  can  you  give  of  a  lack  of  a  proper 
administration  of  the  laws  by  the  officers  of  the  law  ? — A.  Well,  now, 
I  don't  know;  only  what  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  in  the  post — 
that  they  were  prejudiced,  that  they  did  not  enforce  the  law  equally 
with  the  citizens  and  with  the  soldiers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  law  being  enforced  against  the  citizens 
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first. — A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  citizens  were  concerned,  I  don't  know 
that  there  was  any  difference. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  instance  of  the  lack  of  administration 
of  the  law  so  far  as  the  citizens  were  concerned? — ^A,  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Now,  did  vou  know  of  any  lack  of  administration  of  the  law 
so  far  as  the  soldiers  were  concerned,  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A. 
No.  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  there  for  a  number  of  years  and  went  around 
all  through  the  town? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
been  a  little  over  three  years  up  and  down  Ringgold  and  that  place 
together. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  at  any  place  or  with  anyone? — ^A.  Never 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Being  a  good,  quiet,  sober  soldier,  you  went  where  you  chose 
and  had  no  difficulty  or  trouble  with  officers  or  citizens? — ^A.  I  never 
did.     I  have  been  out  all  times  of  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  soldier  who  conducted  himself  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  in  a  lawful  way  having  any  difficulty  ? — ^A,  No, 
sir. 

Q.  With  anyone  in  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  had  no  prejudice,  had  they,  against  you  wherever 
you  went? — A.  If  they  did,  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  No  evidence  of  prejudice  was  ever  shown  to  you  by  reason  of 
your  being  a  soldier?. — A.  Well,  personally  I  can  not  say  that  there 
was. 

Q.  The  Americans  in  that  town  were  men  of  good  business  stand- 
ing, were  they  not? — A.  Well,  what  few  Americans  were  there,  I 
always  thought  they  were. 

Q.  Good  men? — A.  Why,  I  always  supposed  they  were.  They 
were  bankers  and  two  or  three  merchants,  a  doctor  or  two. 

Q.  Bankers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  were  two  banks  there. 

Q.  Doctors  and  lawyers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  judges? — ^A.  There  were  two  or  three  judges. 

Q.  Merchants? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  nothing,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  the  preju- 
dice, as  you  call  it,  or  the  ill  feeling,  as  you  term  it,  of  the  citizens 
against  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Well,  no  more  than  just  what  remarks  I 
have  heard. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  which  you  have  stated,  and  in  which  you 
heard  some  remarks  made  about  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
getting  of  them  away  from  there,  did  they  say  how  they  expected  to 
get  the  soldiers  away  from  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  people  who  made  that  statement? — 
A.  I  could  not. 
*    Q.  Can  not  name  a  single  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  statement  made? — A.  Oh,  I  heard  it  several 
times  alonff  the  street  and  in  those  two  particular  gambling  houses 
over  Crixell's  and  Weller's. 

Q.  If  you  heard  a  statement  of  that  kind  in  a  gambling  house 
and  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  men  that  made  the  statement, 
would  you  permit  that  statement  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  charge 
against  the  people  of  that  town? — ^A.  I  certainly  would  not;  not 
on  that  statement  alone;  no  sir* 
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Q.  When  you  met  that  little  boy  that  morning,  with  these  car- 
tridges, you  were  going  out  of  the  barracks,  I  understood. — ^A,  I  was 
commg  in. 

Q.  You  were  coming  in  and  he  was  going  out  of  the  barracks?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Going  out  of  the  reservation. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Going  out  of  the  reservation.  You  addressed  him  in  some  such 
terms  as  "  Kid,  where  did  you  get  those?" — A.  No ;  I  said  "  Kid,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  those?" 

Q.  And  he  answered  back,  "  Dad,  I  am  going  to  take  them  to  town 
and  sell  them."    Is  that  what  he  said  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  trying  to  quote  the  answer  he  made  a 
while  ago? 

Q.  Substantially.  State  what  he  did  say. — ^A.  "Going  to  take 
them  down  town  and  sell  them  to  kill  niggers  with."  And  he  kind 
of  laughed  at  me. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  called  you  "  Dad  ?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  only  been  there  about  a  year  or  two? — ^A.  At 
Brown? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  last  time  I  had  only  been  there  about  a  month; 
this  last  time. 

Q.  I  understand  that  was  a  common  term  that  the  young  boys  used 
down  there,  the  children  used  in  that  place  toward  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  soldiers  have  all  nicknames  of  some  form  or  another. 

Q.  This  was  a  Mexican  boy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Mexican  children  down  there,  as  a  rule,  speak  Eng- 
lish?— ^A.  Some;  some  speak  very  good  English. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  Mexicans  themselves  speak  English? — A.  No; 
not  if  they  can  avoid  it.  They  generally  speak  Mex.  Some  of  them, 
though,  can  talk  very  good  English. 

Q.  You  knew  these  policemen  down  there,  did  you? — A.  Only  by 
sight. 

Q.  Never  had  spoken  to  them? — A.  I  never  had  occasion- to  meet 
them,  and  never  had  much  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Isn't  it  one  of  the  reflations  of  the  Army  that  a  soldier  is 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  number  of  cartridges  he  re- 
ceives, and  that  he  must  account  for  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  is  the 
regulation  as  to  everything  we  have,  even  to  our  clothing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  regulation  of  the  Army  that  none  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  Stat^  Government  shall  be  used  or  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  any  of  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw,  then,  about  35  or  40  cartridges  in  the  hat  of  this 
boy? — A.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  that. 

Q.  AVhere  could  thatooy,  in  your  judgment,  have  gotten  those  car- 
tridges from? — A.  I  thought  at  the  time  he  just  simply  picked  them 
up,  or  some  of  the  soldiers  had  given  them  to  him.  It  was  so  cus- 
tomarv  that  I  never  thought  any  more  about  it.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  are  always  children  and  a  certain  nimiber  of  hangers-on 
around  the  post 

Q.  You  sav  you  thought  the  boy  had  picked  them  up,  or  some  of 
the  soldiers  had  given  them  to  mm? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  what  I 
thought. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  done  before? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  done 
at  every  post  when  they  move.  Whatever  they  do  not  need  is 
cast  off. 

Q.  Cartridges,  too? — A.  Whatever  is  left  in  these  boxes;  they  do 
not  bother  to  carry  them  with  them. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  boy  could  have  gotten  these  car- 
tridges— could  have  gone  into  these  barracks  and  gotten  these  car- 
tridges?— ^A.  I  didn't  think  he  went  into  the  barracks;  I  thought  he 
got  them  off  the  back  porches,  where  they  were  dumping  company 
property  that  was  left. 

Q.  Were  there  not  guards  there  detailed? — A.  No,  sir:  no  guards. 

Q.  Ten  from  each  company  detailed  to  take  care  or  those  bar- 
racks?— A.  No,  sir;  nothing  only  the  quartermaster  of  each  com- 
pany  

Q.  And  10  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  the  10,  helping  the 
quartermaster  as  teamster. 

Q.  Would  any  one  of  these  men  on  duty  there  permit  a  boy  or  any- 
one else  to  go  mto  the  barracks  and  pick  up  cast-off  clothing  and 
pick  up  shells  or  bandoliers  or  things  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No ;  perhaps 
they  would  just  pick  up  stuff  they  did  not  think  was  of  any  account 
and  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Give  it  to  them? — A.  To  get  rid  of  it.  They  generally  threw 
it  into  the  ash  barrel,  and  they  would  save  that  trouble  by  giving  it  to 
the  Mexicans  to  take  away. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  heard  quite  a  number  of  shots 
there  during  tiie  night  on  diflferent  occasions? — A.  I  have  heard 
shots. 

Q.  Were  they  straggling  shots  or  volleys? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  just  now 
and  then  a  shot  once  in  a  wnile. 

Q.  Are  you  not  liable  to  hear  that  in  almost  any  town? — A.  I  have 
henrd  it  when  I  was  in  Fort  Sam  Houston;  not  a  week  ago  I  heard 
shots. 

Q.  Mr.  West,  if  a  party  should  take  your  rifle  and  discharge  it, 
say,  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  times,  how  long  would  it  take  you, 
with  your  thong  brush,  to  clean  the  barrel  of  that  rifle  with  kerosene 
so  that  it  would  pass  inspection  ? — A.  I  think  I  could  do  it  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Q.  Would  it  take  fifteen  minutes  just  to  dean  the  barrel  out? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  had 
their  own  cleaning  material  with  them  in  their  quarters? — ^A,  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Every  man  had  his  little  box? — ^A.  Supposed  to;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  his  cleaning  materials? — ^A. 
Kept  it  separate,  to  keep  it  from  mixing  up,  so  that  mey  could  find  it 
readily. 

Q.  And  he  could  clean  his  gun  any  time  he  felt  like  it,  when  he 
had  his  gun,  could  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  practice  of  soldiers,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
keep  it  ready.  We  don't  know  when  we  may  be  called  out  for  inspec- 
tion, at  any  time,  or  for  guard  duty. 

Q.  And  you  have  those  materials  all  at  hand  in  your  quarters? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  say  they  have  the  materials  necessary  for  cleaning  a 
gun  on  hand  in  the  quarters,  what  do  I  understand? — A.  Well,  that 
brush,  oil,  and  rags  and  brushes,  and  whatever  other  things  are 
deemed  necessary  to  use. 

Q.  AVhat  would  you  have  for  cleaning  the  barrel  ? — A.  For  clean- 
ing the  barrel  and  cleaning  the  outside,  cleaning  rags. 

Q.  And  for  the  inside? — A.  Clean  it  out  with  a  brush,  and  then 
they  have  what  we  call  a  pull-through — put  a  cloth  or  something  on 
the  end  and  wipe  the  barrel  out  clean. 

Q.  They  are  the  materials  you  would  use  in  cleaning  out  your  gun 
for  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  same  materials  used  for  cleaning  out  a  gun  for  in- 
spection after  the  gun  has  been  fired  ? — ^A.  I  always  used  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  having  those  materials  on  hand  in  his  quarters,  it  is  not 
necessary  tor  a  soldier  to  go  and  get  one  of  those  rods  or  rags  from 
anybody  else  to  clean  his  gun? — A.  Each  one  is  supposed  to  have  his 
own.  There  are  lots  of  them  that  do  not.  There  are  lots  of  careless 
men  in  the  Armv  that  hardly  have  anything,  but  borrow. 

Q.  Well,  good  soldiers  generally  have  fliem? — ^A.  Good,  careful 
soldiers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  cartridges  lying  around  after  the 
Twenty-sixth  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  Twenty-sixth  left  you  saw  cartridges  lying  around 
the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  pretty  apt  to  see  them  in  any 
post — a  few  scattered  around.  They  are  liable  to;  it  is  carelessness, 
though.  There  are  always  a  few  men  get  careless  and  leave  things 
loose. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  One  other  question,  Mr.  West.  You  said  something  about  using 
this  brush,  and  then,  as  I  understood,  a  rag  and  a  pull-through? — ^A. 
No ;  we  have  a  pull-through  besides  that — a  pull-through  with  a  clean 
rag  that  fits  tight,  to  wipe  the  oil  all  off. 

Q.  What  is  that  pull-through?— -A.  Why,  it  is  a  strong  cord  with 
a  metallic  point  to  it  with  a  slot  in  it  like  a  needle. 

Q.  like  the  eye  of  a  needle;  and  you  put  the  rag  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  fits  in  the  barrel,  and  you  pull  it  through? — ^A.  To 
wipe  the  barrel  out. 

Q.  And  that  is  supposed  to  do  it  thoroughly? — A.  It  is,  after  you 
have  rubbed  it  thoroughly  with  the  brush;  loosened  it  up.  That  is 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  With  the  Krag-Jorgensen  you  had  a  rod  in  the  butt  of  the 
gun,  didn't  you? — ^A.  The  Krag;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  rod  was  in  sections?— A.  That  rod  was  in  sections. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  There  were  three  sections  to  each  gun,  but  I 
always  had  five. 

Q.  You  had  to  take  it  out  and  screw  it  together? — ^A.  Screwed  it 
together  in  sections,  about  8  or  10  inches  long. 

Q.  And  with  this  new  Springfield  rifle  you  are  furnished  with  a 
different  kind  of  cleaning  rod,  are  you  not? — A.  We  have  no  cleaning 
rod  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  that  goes  with  the  rifle? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Each  company,  however,  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  brass 
cleaning  rods? — ^A.  Well,  they  may  be;  yes;  I  have  seen  many  of 
those,  I  believe,  but  I  still  have  the  same  old  rods  that  I  had  around 
the  barracks  that  I  picked  up,  and  I  have  kept  them. 

Q.  You  use  them  mstead  of  using  this  new  irind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  carry  those  when  you  go  out? — A.  They  are  in 
joints,  and  I  just  put  them  in  my  haversack. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  still  use  the  old  Krag-Jorgensen  rod? — ^A.  I 
do,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  make  up  by  putting  the  sections  together? — ^A.  I 
always  like  to  have  my  own  things  nandy.  I  never  depend  upon 
anybody  else. 

Q.  X  ou  were  asked  whetheir  you  could  name  any  fugitive  from 
justice  in  Brownsville,  and  you  said  something  about  some  policeman 
whose  name  you  could  not  recall,  who  had,  you  lyiderstood,  been  a 
bad  man. 

Senator  Warner.  I  have  not  so  understood  him  to  say. 

A.  No;  it  was  a  policeman  who  told  me. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  This  rod  that  you  had  not  spoken  of,  this  Krag-Jorgensen 
rod,  you  kept  that  after  you  got  your  Springfield? — ^A.  I  return^ 
the  three  joints  that  came  with  the  gun.  We  are  accountable  for 
everything,  you  understand,  but  when  I  see  anything  around  loose 
that  is  of  any  advantage,  I  always  pick  them  up ;  I  never  throw 
them  away  myself,  and  I  kept  five  rods  with  me.  I  only  returned 
what  I  was  accountable  for. 

Q.  Certainly;  I  see;  you  had  an  opportunity  to  appropriate  five  of 
the  rods? — ^A.  I  certainly  could. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  the  rods  that  you  used  preferably  to  anything  for 
cleaning  a  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ajid  those  you  just  carry  in  your  haversack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  stick  them  in  your  pocket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  very  convenient  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  18  deserters  from  your  company  in  ons 
year? — A.  I  think  that  was  the  number. 

Q.  Was  there  a  like  number  of  deserters  from  each  of  the  other 
companies,  you  think? — A.  There  were  quite  a  good  many;  I  would 
not  say  how  many.  They  desert,  some  for  one  cause  and  some  for 
another.  Some  have  one  complaint  and  some  have  another;  you  can 
not  suit  men. 

Q.  When  these  soldiers  desert,  do  they  sometimes  carry  away 
ammunition  with  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  are  any  tailors  in 
Brownsville  who  make  khaki  suits  and  did  make  them  in  1906  when 
you  were  there,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  khaki  suits  worn  by  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  police 
force? — A.  I  have  seen  them  wear  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all,  Mr.  West 
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TESTIMOinr  OF  OOBPL.  JOHN  E.  BIMMEL,  U.  S.  ABMY. 

Corpl.  John  E.  Rimmel,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  John  E.  Rimmel. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  stationed  now  ? — ^A.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  What  company  do  you  belong  to? — ^A.  Company  M. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  in  the  summer  of 
1906  until  they  left  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what, day  they  left  there? — ^A.  They  left 
there  on  the  5th  day  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  or  do  you  now  hold  any  official  position  in  your 
company  ? — ^A.  Noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  WTiat  rank? — ^A.  Corporal. 

Q.  You  are  a  corporal  in  Company  M? — ^A.  In  Company  M. 

Q.  Did  vou  hold  any  official  position  while  you  were  at  Fort 
Brown  ? — ^A.  I  was  company  cook. 

Q.  Who  was  associated  with  you  at  that  time  as  company  cook? — 
A.  Private  Fisher. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody 
at  Brownsville,  after  you  heard  that  you  were  to  leave  there  and  the 
colored  troops  were  to  come  there,  in  regard  to  the  same,  if  you  can 
recall. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  down  town  one  evening  ana  went  into 
Mr.  Weller's  place.  He  was  in  the  liquor  business,  the  saloon  busi- 
ness, and  he  was  speaking  about  the  colored  troops  coming  there. 

Q.  Where  did  he  have  his  place  of  business? — A.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block,  below  the  Miller  Hotel  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street 
as  you  went  up  Elizabeth  street  from  the  gate? — ^A.  On  the  right 
hand  side,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  This  was  a  saloon,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Well,  what  did  you  hear  in  there? — A.  I  asked  hmi  now  ne 
liked  the  change,  and  he  said  he  did  not  like  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  was  had  on  that  subject?  What 
did  he  say  about  it? — A.  I  told  him  he  could  not  veiy  well  help 
himself,  that  they  were  ordered  there,  that  the  order  came  in  there 
that  day,  and  he  said :  "  Well,  I  don't  think  they  will  be  here  very 
lon^;  we  will  get  rid  of  them  some  way." 

Q.  Did  he  indicate  how  they  would  get  rid  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  on  that 
subject? — A.  Not  with  him,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  else  while  you 
were  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  character? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom? — ^A.  Mr.  Moore,  the  man  who  runs  the  Miller 
Hotel. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  a  talk  with  him? — ^A.  In  the  company 
kitchen. 

Q.  In  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  barracks  did  you  occupy? — ^A.  The  second  barracks,  the 
first  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  the  gate. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  kitchen  of  the  barracks — at  which  end? — A.  The 
kitchen  is  on  the  near  end. 

Q.  Near  to  the  gate? — A.  To  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  You  were  in  there,  and  what  was  Mr.  Moore  doing? — A.  He 
came  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  dried  fruit,  or  what- 
ever extra  stuff  we  had  to  sell. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  any  stuff  for  sale? — A.  Well,  sir, 
it  is  the  habit  of  companies,  when  they  have  surplus  stuff  like  that, 
to  sell  it  and  buy  other  stuff  with  the  money ;  buy  vegetables,  and  the 
like  of  that. 

Q.  They  sell  whatever  they  can  and  get  the  money  and  buy  what 
they  want? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  is,  if  they  do  not  use  the  entire  ration  the  surplus  belongs 
to  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  your  company  fund  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  came  there  to  see  if  you  had  any  dried  fruit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred? — ^A.  We  got  to  talking  about  the  change,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  like  a  nigger  anyway,  and  he  said  they  would  not 
be  very  long  getting  rid  of  them. 

Q.  What  way  did  he  sa v  they  would  resort  to  to  get  rid  of  them, 
if  he  said  anything  at  all  on  that  subject? — A.  He  did  not  state 
what  way  they  intended  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but  he  said  they  would 
get  rid  of  them  some  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  of  anybody  else  of  this  general  char- 
acter?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who,  if  anybody  else,  was  present  when  he  made  that  re- 
mark ? — ^A.  Private  Fisher,  the  other  cook. 

Q.  He  was  present  and  he  heard  the  remark,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  here,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  and 
did  observe,  what  the  feeling  was  in  Brownsville  with  respect  to  the 
colored  troops  coming  there — ^whether  it  was  one  of  friendliness  or 
unfriendliness. — ^A.  From  what  experience  I  had  it  was  not  very 
friendly. 

Q.  What  kind  of  experience  did  the  men  of  your  company  have 
down  there;  did  they  get  along  well  or  did  they  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble? — ^A.  Some  of  them  had  a  very  rough  experience.  There 
were  some  arrests  made  down  there,  and  they  were  pretty  badly 
beaten  up  over  the  head  with  six-shooters. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter? — ^A.  They  would  take  a  six-shooter  out  and  hammer  them 
over  the  head  with  it. 

Q.  Was  that  a  common  occurrence  down  there  in  connection  with 
the  arrests? — A.  It  occurred  several  times  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  of  your  company 
or  battalion  who  were  beaten  over  the  head  with  these  six-shooters? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cyzyack,  a  private, 
and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Schupolsky;  he  was  a  sergeant 
A  ranger  beat  him. 
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Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  same  one  that  has  been  testified 
about. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  many  others  do  you  remember? — ^A.  Those  are  the  only 
ones  I  remember  being  beaten  over  the  head. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  service! — A« 
Going  on  nineteen  years,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enlist? — ^A.  I  enlisted  in  1887. 

Q.  In  what  command  ? — A.  In  Company  G,  Fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  organization? — ^A.  Five  years 
in  Company  G  and  eight  years  in  Company  D  of  the  Fifth. 

Q.  Eight  and  five — ^that  makes  thirteen  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  next? — A.  And  three  years  in  L  Company  of 
the  Twenty-third. 

Q.  And  then  what? — ^A.  And  the  balance  of  the  time  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  all  have  you  served  during  those  nineteen  years? — ^A. 
I  have  served  in  Fort  Kinggold ;  in  Fort  Keogh,  Mont. ;  Fort  Doug- 
las, Utah;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  and  Mount  Vernon,  Ala., 
and  Brownsville. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  in  both  countries? — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  places. 

Q.  Were  you  in  anv  battles  in  either  of  those  countries? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  in  several  nghts  over  in  the  Philip j)ine  Islands,  but  not  in 
Cuba. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  is  the  time  for  adjourning.  Corporal,  and 
you  will  have  to  be  back  here  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  March  15,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Friday^  March  16^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenwayi 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  OOBPL.  JOHN  E.  BIMMEL,  U.  8.  ABMT--Goxitinued. 

Corpl.  John  E.  Rimmel.  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  lollows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  we  adjourned  last  evening  I  was  just  asking  you.  Cor- 
poral, about  your  service  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba,  and  in 
answer  to  my  question  you  stated  that  you  had  served  in  both  those 
coimtries,  and  that  you  had^been  in  several  fights,  as  you  expressed 
it,  over  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  none  in  Cuba. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment  were  you  serving  with  in  Cuba? — A.  In  Cuba 
I  was  in  the  Fifth  Infantry. 
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Q.  And  in  the  Philippine  Islands  you  were  in  some  engage- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  re^ments  were  you  in  there? — A.  Both  the  Fifth  and 
the  Twenty-third. 

Q.  What  engagements  were  you  in,  if  you  can  tell  ? — A.  I  was  in 
the  fight  at  Batatio,  and  one  in  Luzon,  and  another  one,  I  can  not 
remember  the  name  now.  They  are  Filipino  names  and  are  very  hard 
to  remember.    I  was  in  two  fights  there  with  the  Fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  the  cook  of  the  company  and  how  long 
did  you  serve  on  that  extra  duty — or  is  that  extra  duty? — A.  Well, 
sir,  it  is  a  company  appointment.     You  get  the  pay  of  a  sergeant. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  wav  ? — ^A.  I  was  first  cook  two 
or  three  different  times;  would  be  in  so  long  and  then  relieved  for  a 
rest.    I  was  in  the  first  time,  I  think,  about  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  cook  all  the  while  you  were  at  Fort 
Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  your  company  got  the  Springfield 
rifles? — A.  We  got  into  Point  Ysobel  on  the  day  of  the  16th. 

Q.  Of  what  month? — A.  Of  April;  and  the  next  day,  I  believe, 
we  were  issued  the  rifles.  They  were  shipped  to  us  from  Brownsville. 
We  marched  down  without  arms. 

Q.  Were  you  down  at  the  target  range  at  Point  Ysobel  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  participated  in  the  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  cleaning  these  guns  after  they 
have  been  fired  ?  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  how  long,  according 
to  your  experience  and  your  observation  of  others  in  that  respect,  it 
takes  to  clean  one  of  these  guns  after  it  has  been  fired,  we  will  say, 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six  times,  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection — 
cleaning  the  bore,  I  mean,  and  cleaning  the  chambers. — A.  A  man 
could  not  do  it  very  much  under  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Not  much  imder  half  an  hour;  that  is  your  experience,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  he  clean  it  successfully  and  satisfactorily  in  the  dark, 
without  a  light  of  some  kind,  so  that  it  would  pass  an  inspection  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Q.  Were  you  carrying  a  gun  at  the  time  when  your  battalion  left 
Fort  Brown  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  then  come  to  be  cook  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  cook. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you  were  issued  any  extra 
ammunition  that  night? — A.  There  was  no  ammunition  issued  to 
me,  on  account  of  my  not  carrying  a  gun. 

Q.  None  issued  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  happened  as  to  the  company  you  do  not  rememoer. — 
A.  I  could  not  very  well  say,  because  I  was  not  with  the  company. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  at  Fort  Brown  how  long,  altogether,  corporal? — A. 
Very  nearly  two  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  enumerated,  as  you  say,  in  your  examination 
vesterdajr,  all  that  you  heard  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
ferownsville  about  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^  Q,  One  of  these  conversations  was  at  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  with  the  proprietor. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — ^A.  Mr.  Moore. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  When  he  came  up  to  buy  the 
fruit,  he  was  talking  about  the  colored  troops  being  ordered  there, 
and  he  said  he  did  not  think  they  would  remain  tnere  very  long. 
He  said  he  had  no  iise  for  a  nigger,  and  he  thought  they  would  he 
removed  from  there  in  a  short  tmie. 

Q.  That  they^  would  be  removed  from  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  expected  their  Senators  or 
Congressmen  would  get  them  removed? — A.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  You  knew  that,  didn't  you? — A.  That  was  my  idea  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  rumored,  did  you  not,  that  your  Senators 
were  trying  to  prevent  their  coming  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
hear  ^lythmg  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  (fid  you  hear  about  that? — A.  I  did  not  hear  anything 
about  that  at  all. 

Q.  But  your  idea' was  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  get  them 
removed  through  their  influence  in  Washington. — A.  My  idea  was 
that  they  very  likely  intended  to  put  in  a  petition  to  have  this  done. 
That  was  my  idea. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  generally,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country- 
it  is  not  a  welcome  thing  to  change  white  troops  for  colored  troops 
at  a  post. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  have  b^n  in  the  service  how  long? — A.  Very  nearly  nine- 
teen years,  sir. 

Q.  What  posts  have  you  served  at? — ^A.  I  have  served  at  Fort 
Keogh,  Mont.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Fort  Douglas,  Utah; 
Ringgold,  Tex.;  Fort  Brown,  Tex.;  Mount  Vernon,  Ala.,  and  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  A  very  general  service  through  that  part  of  the  country? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  succeeded  in  any  place  by  colored  troops,  any  other 
place  except  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  colored  troops  at  any  of  those  places? — A.  No, 
sir :  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  feeling  with  reference  to  colored  troops  at  Brownsville  was 
about  what  you  nave  found  it  in  other  places,  was  it  not? — A.  WeU, 
in  fact,  I  never  had  any  conversation  in  any  other  place  about  colored 
troops. 

Q.  And  these  were  all  the  conversations  you  had  at  BrownsviUe 
that  you  have  given  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  nad  a  conversation  also,  as  you  say,  a  block  below  the 
Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  About  a  half  a  block — midway  between  the  block. 

Q.  With  whom  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Weller,  a  man  in  the  saloon 
business. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  he  said? — A.  He  said  that  he  did  not  think 
the  colored  troops  would  remain  there  very  long;  that  they  would 
get  rid  of  them  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  took  that  to  mean  the  same  as  the  other? — A.  That  they 
would  try  to  get  them  out  of  there,  no  matter  how. 

Q.  You  took  it  that  they  would  get  it  through  petition  or  influ- 
ence?— ^A.  That  was  my  idea. 
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Q.  Now  about  this  cleaning  of  a  gun  fired  five  or  six  times  in  a 
short  time  after  it  is  fired,  within  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  much  easier 
to  clean  than  if  it  is  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  is  it  not? — A.  If  a 
gUn  stands  an  hour  after  it  has  been  fired,  the  powder  becomes  caked 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  to  pass  inspection  thoroughly.  If  it 
is  cleaned  immediately  after  firing,  you  can  clean  it  a  heap  quicker 
while  it  is  hot. 

Q.  Clean  it  quicker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  while  it  is  hot. 

Q.  There  is  an  inspection  of  guns  every  Saturday,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  thorough  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  often  in  tar- 
get practice  thev  are  inspected  every  evening. 

Q.  That  is  wnere  there  is  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  guns  are  to  be  cleaned  before  they  are  to  be  put  away, 
are  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  they  are  sent  out  on  guard  or  for  anj^  service  the  guns 
will  be  in  proper  condition  ? — ^A.  In  proper  condition  to  stand  in- 
spection. 

Q.  Or  for  service? — A.  Or  for  service. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  invariable  rule,  is  it  not,  in  all  the  commands 
you  have  been  in  in  the  eighteen  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  gun  is  cleaned  immediately  after  firing,  it  can  be  cleaned 
much  quicker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   a  great  deal  quicker. 

Q.  Now,  a  gun  that  has  been  fired  five  or  six  times,  if  you  cleaned 
it  immediately  after  the  shooting,  just  to  remove  the  powder  stains 
so  it  would  not  show  that  it  had  been  discharged,  that  would  only 
take  a  few  minutes,  would  it? — A.  A  man  could  do  it  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  provided  he  had  the  ramrod  and  material. 

Q.  Could  he  not  do  it  in  five  minutes? — A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not. 
A  man  can  tell  by  looking  through  the  barrel  that  it  has  been  fired 
after  five  minutes'  cleaning. 

Q.  Did  you  use  kerosene? — ^A.  Kerosene  is  very  good;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  quickest  and  best  way  ? — A.  The  quickest 
and  best  way  is  to  use  soda  and  water.  There  is  soda  prepared  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  brushes  they  use  in  cleaning  guns? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  simply  to  loosen  the  powder  up. 

Q.  But  they  sold  brushes  there  at  the  canteen  ? — A.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  brush  that  is  in  the  gun. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  brush  that  was  in  the  gun  ? — A.  The 
same  kind  which  went  with  the  gun.  Each  man,  when  he  draws  a 
gun,  he  gets  a  thong  and  brush  in  the  butt  of  his  gun. 

Q.  That  one  you  got  in  the  canteen,  was  that  the  same  kind  of  a 
brush  ? — A.  The  same  kind  of  brush  exactly. 

Q.  You  could  buy  them  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  of  those? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  now,  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  The  men  generally  had  those? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cleaning  apparatus — ^the  men  generally  had  it  in  their 
rooms,  did  they  not,  each  man  being  prepared  to  clean  his  own 
gun?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  have  a  cleaning  box  with  the  cleaning 
material  in  it. 
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Q.  And  this  rod  you  speak  of,  they  would  make  rods  out  of  wire, 
also,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can. 

Q.  So  thw  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  rods  in  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  xes,  sir;  they  generally  have  three  or  four  in  a  squad 
room. 

Q.  And  a  squad  would  be  how  many  men? — ^A.  A  squad  is  eight 
men,  but  what  they  call  a  ''squad  room"  they  put  a  section  in 
generally. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  squad? — ^A.  A  squad  room  may  have  three  or 
four  or  five  of  these  roos. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  in  that  room? — A.  Maybe  20  or  24 
men  in  that  room,  a  section. 

Q.  Your  company  was  what  size  there? — A.  Our  company  in 
Brownsville,  we  nad  67  men. 

Q.  How  many  squads? — ^A.  About  seven  or  eight  squads,  I  guess, 
but  all  the  men  did  not  sleep  in  the  squad  room — the  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  the  artificer,  the  nrst  sergeant,  and  the  cooks,  and  some 
men  on  special  duty. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  niunber  of  squads.  A  squad  was  in  charge 
of  whom? — A.  In  charge  of  a  corporal,  a  corporal  to  each  squad. 

Q.  And  each  squad  would  have  how  many  of  these  rods,  did  you 
say? — ^A.  There  would  be  seven  men  and  a  corporal  to  each  squad; 
but  in  the  squad  room§,  there  is  three  or  four  squads  in  a  room,  and 
there  would  be  from  three  to  maybe  five  of  these  rods  in  each  room. 

Q.  They  could  make  these  rods  out  of  wire,  and  they  did? — ^A. 
Make  them  out  of  heavy  telegraph  wire;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  answers  just  as  well  as  the  other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  many  rods  to  each  squad? — A.  To  each  squad  room  there 
would  be  maybe  from  three  to  five  of  those  rods. 

Q.  How  many  squad  rooms  are  there? — A.  We  have  three  at  the 
present  quarters  where  they  are  now. 

Q.  How  many  up  in  the  barracks  where  they  slept? — A.  Well,  that 
is  divided  into  squad  rooms.  There  are  two  squad  rooms  upstairs 
and  one  down,  and  then  the  recreation  room  and  storeroom. 

Q.  How  many  would  that  make  in  all — ^how  many  rods? — ^A. 
From  nine  to  twelve. 

Q.  Besides  that  they  had  rods  that  they  had  improvised  and  made 
out  of  telegraph  wire,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  can  make 
his  own  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Did  they  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  does.  I  had  one 
myself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  rod? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  his  own? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  knew  also  the  jointed  rods  that  they  had  with  the  Krag? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  them  and  handled  them. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  the  men  kept  those  rods,  didn't  thev,  after  they 
got  the  Sprin^eld? — A.  Well,  they  could  not  very  well  keep  them, 
because  there  is  one  rod  to  each  rifle,  three  joints  to  the  rod,  and  one 
rod  to  a  rifle,  and  when  they  turned  in  the  Krag-Jorgensen  they 
turned  in  the  rod  with  it  They  turned  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  gun. 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1.  pt  5 n 
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Q.  Which  soldier  was  that? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Cyzyack, 
and  one  by  the  name  of  Schupolsky  is  another,  but  that  did  not  occur 
from  a  policeman.  That  occurred  from  the  rangers,  from  what  1 
could  understand.    I  did  not  see  it 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  one  of  those  occurrences? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  see  either  one  of  them;  I  seen  the  effects  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  the  trouble  happened? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  was  at  fault? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  blows  did  Cyzyack  have  on  his  head? — A.  I 
seen  three  or  four  scars  on  his  forehead,  big  scars  around  here  [indi- 
cating], cut  wide  open;  they  had  to  sbave  the  hair  all  off  and  get  it 
fixed  up  in  plaster. 

•Q.  Where  was  Cyzyack  from? — ^A.  He  belonged  to  my  company. 

Q.  What  country  was  he  from? — ^A.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  what 
country  he  did  come  from. 

Q.  What  nationality? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  your  company? — ^A.  He  had  been  in 
the  company  ever  ance  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  immediately  after  his  difficulty? — ^A.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  release  out  of  jail.  He  was  beat  up  and  put  in  jail, 
and  was  released;  his  fine  was  paid. 

Q.  How  long  aftCT  the  difficulty  that  Schupolsky  had  did  you 
see  him? — ^A.  I  seen  him  the  next  morning,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  iail? — A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  blows  had  he  received? — A.  I  seen  two  scars  on  his 
head,  about  the  same  place  as  this  man  Cyzyack's  head,  on  the  fore- 
head principally. 

Q.   xou  saw  nothing  of  the  difficulty? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  assaulted  the  policeman  or  not? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  Cyzyack  did? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  What  other  soldier  can  you  now  recall  as  having  had  trouble 
witn  the  police? — ^A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Parker,  a  musician.  I 
believe  he  had  some  trouble  down  town.  I  was  not  tnere.  I  did  not 
see  it  When  he  came  back  he  had  a  couple  of  scars  on  his  head,  and 
said  he  had  been  hit  hy  a  policeman  and  arrested,  and  afterwards 
turned  over  to  a  man  oi  the  company  and  brought  home. 

Q.  Then  what  other  men  ? — A.  Tliat  is  all. 

Q.  You  were  there,  were  you,  with  this  company  how  many 
years? — ^A.  I  was  there  veiy  nearly  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  soldier  in  your  company  or  in  your 
battalion  having  had  any  trouble  with  any  officials? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  one  man  I  forgot;  a  man  named  Newt.  Bryan  had  some 
trouble  with  the  police  and  was  shot  through  the  leg. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  one  of  your  soldiers  having  any  trouble 
with  any  of  the  citizens? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  I* did;  not 
in  my  company. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  generally  with  the  citizens  of  that  town  the 
coming  of  the  colored  troops? — A.  The  two  men  that  I  was  talking 
to,  that  T  talked  to  personally  Tnyself. 

Q.  Those  were  the  onlv  two  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  talked  to  about  the  evidence  you  were  going  to 
give  in  this  case? — ^A.  Who  have  I  talked  to? 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  anyone  about  the  evidence  you  were  going 
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to  give  in  this  case  ?  Did  anybody  question  you  about  what  you  knew 
about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston? — ^A.  Not  at  Sam  Houston  that  I 
knew'  of. 

Q.  Or  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  no  one? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Discussed  the  subject-matter  of  your  evidence  with  no  one? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  anybody  happen  to  know  what  you  were  going  to 
testify  about? — A.  I  suppose  they  heard  me  talking  in  the  squad 
room  at  home,  about  Brownsville,  about  this  man  Moore. 

Q.  Is  he  here? — A.  No,  sir.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Miller 
Hotel.  I  suppose  mavbe  I  passed  a  remark  afterwards  about  his 
conversation  and  someoody  picked  it  up. 

Q.  No  one  at  Sam  Houston  asked  you  what  you  knew  about  this 
case? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Ferguson?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  this  case? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him? — ^A.  I  first  met  him  right  here. 

Q.  How  did  jon  happen  to  meet  him  ? — A.  When  I  was  summoned 
up  here  as  a  witness  he  came  up  and  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  told 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  Sam  Houston? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  your  knowledge — ^you  know  whether  or  not  you  met  him 
there? — ^A.  In  fact,  1  am  certain  I  did  not  meet  him  there. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  you  did  not  meet  him  at  Sam  Hous- 
ton?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  here  about  what  you  were  going  to  swear 
to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  asked  you  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  ? — ^A.  He  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  told 
him. 

Q.  That  is  all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  else? — ^A.  Nothing  else. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Ferguson  here  in  town? — ^A.  I  met  him 
right  here  at  the  Capitol,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him  or  did  he  come  up  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
came  up  to  me — came  over  here  amongst  the  witnesses,  was  talking 
around  amongst  the  witnesses,  and  I  got  an  introduction  to  him. 

Q.  Talking  among  the  witnesses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  white,  do  you  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it,  but  he 
looks  like  a  white  man  to  me. 

Q.  Or  did  he  look  more  like  a  mulatto? — ^A.  He  may  be  a  mulatto. 

Q.  He  is  not  very  white,  is  he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  is  dark  skinned  a 
litUe. 
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Q.  You  say  he  is  down  here  talking  to  the  witnesses  in  the  Capi- 
tol?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  showing  us  around  here  one  day  when 
we  had  nothing  to  do — showing  us  through  the  Capitol. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  this  case? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  have  charge  of' the  witnesses,  did  he? — ^A.  No, 
sir;,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  charge  of  them  at  all.  He  just  showed 
us  around,  asked  if  we  would  accept  him  as  a  guide,  and  we  told 
him  he  would  be  acceptable.  He  took  us  around,  showed  us  all  he 
knew. 

Q.  He  did  not  have  a  badse  on  him  showing  he  was  a  guide,  did 
he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  thims  he  had. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Mr.  Rimmel,  do  you  know  anything  about  how  you  happened 
to  be  subpoenaed  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  and  tell  the  committee, 
so  it  win  go  into  the  record.  This  man  Ferguson,  who  is  referred 
to  here,  was  requested  by  me  to  go  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  ascertain 
what  certain  people,  whose  names  had  been  given  me  in  an  anony- 
mous letter  as  having  information  that  might  be  valuable,  did,  m 
fact,  know  about  it,  and  he  went  down  there  at  my  expense  and  ascer- 
tained, by  making  some  inquiries  there,  and  he  came  back  and  gave  me 
certain  names  and  I  subpoenaed  them,  and  this  man  is  one  of  them, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  this  witness  ever  knew  he  was  coming  here  at 
all.  [To  the  wi^ess:]  You  did  not  talk  with  Ferguson  there  or 
anybody  else,  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  him  there  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  an  officer  there.  I  think 
the  committee  themselves  ought  to  know  about  that,  and  if  they 
»ispect  that  anything  improper  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  get- 
ting witnesses  here,  1  would  nke  to  be  sworn  and  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  has  reflected 
on  you.  Senator. 

senator  Foraker.  I  hope  not 

Senator  Foster.  I  know  I  certainly  am  not  doing  so. 

Senator  Overman.  We  know  it  has  been  in  proof  here  that  some 
league  in  New  York 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Constitution  League. 

Senator  Overman.  That  they  were  very  busy  about  this  matter, 
and  it  is  in  evidence  also  that  an  affidavit  was  taken  by  this  man,  who 
put  down  what  the  witness  swears  he  did  not  say. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  the  same  statement  is  made  as  to  testimony 
given  before  Mr.  Purdy  and  others. 

Senator  Overman.  Well,  he  said  that ;  and  it  is  also  in  evidence  that 
that  man  has  come  to  Washington,  and  he  is  here  with  the  witnesses, 
out  here  in  the  corridor.  I  don't  know  him.  His  name  is  •Ferguson, 
and  if  you  had  not  stated  that  you  sent  him  there  I  should  have  sup- 
posed it  was  the  league;  but  you  had  a  right  to  send  whom  you 
pleased,  and  I  am  not  criticising  you  in  any  respect. 

Senator  Foraker.  One  further  remark.  The  committee  asked  me 
to  take  charge  of  this  examination  of  witnesses.  I  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee in  open  session  that  I  could  not  do  that  unless  I  should  be 
allowed  to  see  the  witnesses,  or  have  somebody  see  them,  and  ascertain 
and  report  to  me  what  different  witnesses  could  testify  to,  and  every 
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member  of  the  committee  said  that  was  all  right,  that  I  should  do  so, 
and  I  supposed  I  had  the  approval  of  the  committee  in  advance  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Overman.  Surely;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator,  when 
he  thinks  about  it,  will  suppose  that  these  questions  are  in  any  way 
intended  to  reflect  on  him,  because  that  is  the  usual  way  of  examining 
witnesses  by  a  lawyer.    All  lawyers  know  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  feel  it  is  due  to  the  witness  that  I  should  make 
that  statement,  so  that  he  would  not  appear  to  be  making  a  misstate- 
ment when  he  said  he  had  not  talked  with  anybody,  for  he  has  not 
talked  with  anybody  that  I  know  of.  I  have  had  no  talk  with  him, 
except  when  he  has  asked  me  two  or  three  times  when  I  would  put 
him  upon  the  stand.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  furnished  me  as  to 
what  it  was  reported  that  this  witness  would  testify  to. 

Senator  Foster.  I  think  you  and  every  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  a  perfect  right  to  talk  to  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  they  know,  and  if  this  lawyer,  Ferguson 

Senator  Foraker.  He  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Foster.  I  thought  he  was  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Warner.  Is  he  an  alleged  lawyer? 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer,  so  far 
as  1  know.    I  have  only  known  him  smce  this  matter  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  man  who  volunteered  to  assist? 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  yes;  he  did.    He  came  to  see  me. 

The  Chairman.  He  rather  sought  you  in  the  matter,  instead  of 
your  seeking  him?  » 

Senator  Foraker.  He  came  to  see  me  about  it,  and  then  when  I  got 
a  letter  that  led  me  to  think  there  was  perhaps  some  information 
obtainable  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  I  sent  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  letter,  I  think  you  said,  was  anonymous! 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  an  anonymous  letter.  I  do  not  know 
who  sent  it.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  proper  to  put  it  in  evidence. 
There  is  no  objection  to  domg  so  if  the  committee  desires.  It  did 
not  tell  me  anything  about  what  anybody  would  swear  to. 

Senator  Overman.  I  think,  as  you  were  managing  the  case,  you 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  want  to  conduct  the  case.  I  wanted 
Governor  Black,  the  counsel  chosen  by  the  Constitution  League,  to 
do  it,  but  the  committee  said  no,  they  did  not  want  him,  and  I  said 
I  should  not  undertake  it  unless  I  was  allowed  to  talk  with  the  wit- 
nesses, without  being  open  to  any  criticism  from  the  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  But  you  can  see  the  nature  of  our  cross-exami- 
nation, because  there  has  been  proof  here  that  this  man  Ferguson 
put  down  testimony  that  was  not  sworn  to. 

Senator  Forajler.  That  was  stated  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  it  is 
also  stated  in  testimony  here  that  officers  put  down  testimony  in  a 
different  way  than  the  witnesses  stated  it,  that  they  called  witnesses 
in  and  heard  their  statements,  and  wrote  them  out,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  which  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  we  go 
along. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  Foster.  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  it. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  want  it  understood  once  for  all  about  these 
witnesses,  that  J  did  that  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  I  did  it  at 
my  own  expense. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
have  made  that  statement  ?    I  am  very  glad  that  you  did. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  Constitution  League  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  They  do  not  know  anything  about  these  people  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Senator  Foster.  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  the  witnesses  about  the 
conversations  which  they  had  with  this  man  Ferguson,  whether  they 
talked  witii  him  before,  and  if  it  was  imderstood  wnat  they  were 
going  to  swear  to  from  the  conversations  with  Ferguson. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conferences  with  anybody  as  to  what  you 
should  swear  to? — ^A.  Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  testimony  been  fixed  up  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  until  you  came  into  this  room  what  ques- 
tions you  would  be  asked,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  have  answered  out  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Ajid  you  have  been  telling  us  the  truth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  but  the  truth  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Before  you  go  on  with  this  gsamination,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Senator 
who  nas  been  assigned  to  present  this  evidence  to  talk  with  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Senator  Foster.  I  go  further  than  that 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  make  my  speech.  He  has  a  right,  if  he 
sees  fit,  to  send  parties,  and  if  the  Constitution  League  thinks  that 
citizens  have  not  been  treated  fairly  it  has  a  right  to  use  any  legiti- 
mate means  to  secure  testimony  here,  and  personally,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  this  matter,  what  little  part  1  have  taken  in  it  has  not 
been  of  my  own  seeking.  I  should  have  preferred  to  get  away  from 
Washington  and  from  the  committee,  as  fond  as  I  am  of  its  members. 
Whatever  part  I  have  taken  here  was  because  it  was  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  and  while  I  have  talked  with  no  witness  who  has  been 
upon  the  stand,  and  may  talk  with  no  one  who  will  go  upon  the  stand, 
yet  if  I  foimd  it  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  what  the  testi- 
mony was  going  to  be,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

Senator  Foster.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  conduct  any  inves- 
tigation of  this  character  unless  he  knows  something  about  what  the 
witnesses  will  swear  to. 

The  Chairman.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  this — ^it  has  been  inti- 
mated to  be  otherwise— I  want  to  say  that  the  position  that  Senator 
Warner  occupies  in  this  examination  is  entirely  at  the  request  of 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  after  consulting  members  of 
the  committee  and  members  of  the  committee  only.  There  has  never 
been  a  suggestion  made  outside  of  this  committee  which  sits  about  this 
table  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  case  and  as  to  Senator  Warner's  selec- 
tion. 
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Senator  Foraker.  And  you  have  put  it  in  good  hands,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  I  feel  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
niitlee  approves  of  the  selection. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  met  a  good  many  lawyers  in  nay  time, 
and  I  have  never  met  a  smoother  cross-examiner  than  Senator 
Warner. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  know  that  he  has  to  be  a  smooth  examiner 
to  follow  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Corporal,  the  conditions  that  you  have  described  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  cleaning  rods  and  the  different  kinds  of  cleaning  rods 
were  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  your  own  company  or  in  your 
battalion,  were  they?  You  have  described  them  as  they  prevailed 
in  that  battalion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  in  my  own  company. 

Q.  In  your  own  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  conditions  applied  to  some 
other  companies  in  your  battalion  or  to  the  battahon  of  another 
regiment? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  sir.  Each  company  quartermaster 
generally  looks  out  for  his  own  company  only — that  is,  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant 

Q.  These  extra  rods,  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  provide  them 
or  did  the  men  provide  themselves  with  them? — ^A.  He  can  have 
them  made  or  the  men  have  them  made  themselves. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  the  same  conditions  exist  in  any 
other  command  or  not,  or  the  same  regulations? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  same  provision  for  furnishing  those  rods? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  only  applied  to  your  own  company  and  your  own 
command? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  Twenty-sixth? — ^A.  The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Company  M? — A.  Company  M. 
Senator  JBulkeley.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRA.NK  FISHEB. 

Frank  Fisher,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-sixth  U.  S.  Infantry? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  Company  M. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  at  Fort  Brown  in  August  of  last 
year? — A.  With  the  company;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  early  part  of  1906  were  you  with  that  company  at 
Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  away  during  the  early  part. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  until  the  company  left  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  San  Antonio? — A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  date  your  company  left? — ^A.  The 
6th  of  July,  1906. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  special  or  extra  duty,  if  any,  were  you  engaged 
in? — ^A.  I  was  cook. 

Q.  You  were  company  cook? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  associated  in  that  extra  duty  ? — ^A.  Cook 
Bimmel. 

Q.  The  witness  who  has  just  left  the  stand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  in  1906,  as  we  understand, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Miller  Hotel  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
do  Imow  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  your  quarters  while  you  were 
en^ged  as  cook? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  that  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  there 
between  the  2d  and  5th  of  July. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first  whether  or  not  at  that  time  it  had  been 
announced  that  your  battalion  was  to  leave  and  that  you  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  this  colored  battalion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  heard 
about  it. 
^  Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  he  came  to  your  place  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  any  talk  on  his  part  about  the  coming  of  that  bat- 
talion, and  if  so  what  did  he  say  about  it? — ^A.  He  came  in  to  buy 
some  of  this  fruit  that  we  had  left  over,  and  such  stuff  as  that,  and 
he  was  talking  about  our  leaving,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry  to  lose 
"  you  boys ;"  that  he  did  not  like  those  niggers  to  come  here.  Well, 
I  said  to  him,  "  Yop  will  get  along  all  ri^t  with  the  niggers ;  they 
are  pretty  good  sort  of  fellows."  He  said,  "  We  don't  want  the  nig- 
gers, and  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them." 

Q.  "And  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them."  Did  he  say  anything 
about  how  they  would  get  rid  of  them? — A.  No  mention  made 
about  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  Seven  years,  now. 

Q.  Where  all  have  you  served  ? — A.,  In  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry 
all  of  my  time. 

Q.  AU  of  your  service  has  been  in  this  same  company? — A.  In 
this  same  company. 

Q.  Have  you  served  anywhere  outside  of  the  United  States? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  Cuba? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  was  over  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Two 
years  and  seven  months. 

Q.  This  regiment  was  not  organized,  I  believe,  until  after  the 
Cuban  war? — A.  It  was  organized  in  1900  and  1901.  It  was  started 
to  be  organized  in  1900. 

Q.  Then  you  have  belonged  to  this  regiment  ever  since  it  has  been 
organized? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  it  has  been  organized. 

Q.  And  you  served  how  long  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Two 
years  and  seven  months. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  engagement?  Were  you  under  fire  over 
there? — ^A.  A  little. 

Q.  At  what  places? — A.  I  was  in  the  expedition  when  they  went 
after  General  Bellormino,  in  Luzon,  and  there  was  in  Samar  a  relief 
expedition. 
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Q.  You  were  with  your  regiment  wherever  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  were  in  a  position  to  observe,  and 
whether  or  not  you  did  observe,  what  the  feeling  was  in  the  town  of 
Brownsville  generally,  among  the  citizens  there,  with  respect  to  the 
colored  troops  when  they  heard  that  they  were  coming.  Did  you 
hear  any  expressions  of  any  kind  as  to  what  that  feeling  was? — ^A. 
TTie  only  expression  that  I  heard  was  that  man  Moore. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  us  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  he  made  the  remark  you  have  just  tes- 
tified about  other  than  yourself? — ^A.  Cook  Rimmel  and  Private 
Rappe. 

Q.  Private  Rappe  was  present  also  at  that  time,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Cook  Rimmel,  who  has  just  left  the  stand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  cleaning  of  this 
Springfield  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  some. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  long  it  would  take  a  soldier  who 
was  an  average  expert  at  the  business  to  clean  one  of  these  rifles  so 
that  it  would  pass  mspection  after  it  had  been  fired  some  five  or  six 
times. — ^A.  It  takes  about  a  half  an  hour;  between  a  half  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes. 

Q.  Takes  that  lon^,  does  it,  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  can  not  do  it  any  quicker. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  aU  I  want  to  ask  this  witness. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  takes  thirty  or  forty  minutes? — ^A.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
minutes. 

Q.  To  do  what  to  the  gun? — A.  Clean  the  bore,  chamber,  and 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  stand  an  inspection. 

Q.  Not  being  soldiers,  we  can  not  tell  what  is  not  necessary  to 
stand  an  inspection.  Just  tell  us. — A.  To  clean  the  bore  so  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  powder  left  in  it.  During  the  firing  there  may 
be  some  gases  from  the  explosion  settle  in  the  chamber.  You  have 
got  to  clean  that  out,  and  the  chamber  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is  of 
such  a  shape  that  you  can  not  ^et  it  out  in  any  other  way  except 
you  have  a  stick  and  a  rag  to  clean  that  out;  and  many  times  if  it 
is  left  there  for  two  or  three  hours  it  is  going  to  be  caked,  and  you 
must  have  either  soapsuds  or  coal  oil  to  clean  it. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  do  in  cleaning  a  gun? — ^A.  That  is  all  I  can 
say. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  take  out  the  floor  chamber,  as  they  call  it! — 
A.  The  bolt? 

Q.  The  floor  chamber? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  to  take  that  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  necessity  for  doing  that? — ^A.  Not  any  necessity. 

Q.  You  have  been  using  coal  oil? — ^A.  Sometimes  they  use  coal 
oil  and  sometimes  soapsuds. 

Q.  Is  soapsuds  just  as  good? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which,  in  your  experience  as  a  soldier,  is  the  best,  coal  oil  or 
soapsuds? — ^A.  soapsuds. 

Q.  Soapsuds  is  the  best? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  each  soldier  has  the  appliances  witibi  which  to  dean  his 
gun? — ^A.  Well,  he  has  that  cleaning  brush,  but  that  would  not  clean 
any  gun,  but  just  loosen  it,  and  they  have  got  to  have  a  ramrod  and 
rags. 

Q.  Well,  each  soldier  has  a  box  in  which  he  has  the  things,  so  that 
he  is  prepared  to  clean  his  gun? — ^A.,  Not  always. 

Q.  Well,  he  should  have? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  are  only  four  rods 
in  the  company. 

Q.  Only  four  rods  in  the  company? — A.  That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Don't  they  make  rods  out  of  telegraph  wire? — ^A.  Not  very 
handy ;   they  are  too  limber. 

Q.  Woula  not  do? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  how  long? — ^A.  Seven  years  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  rods  made  out  of  telegraph  wire? — A.  I  have 
seen  rods  made  out  of  steel  wire,  but  not  out  of  telegraph  wire;  that 
is  too  soft. 

Q.  What  is  steel  wire? — ^A.  Wire  that  is  hardened,  tempered. 

Q.  How  would  those  rods  be  made  up? — A.  Generally  by  the  ar- 
tificer of  the  c<»npany. 

Q.  For  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  rods  would  there  be? — A.  Just  as  many  as 
would  be  necessary,  sometimes  three  or  four,  sometimes  more. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  brass  rods? — A.  Generally  four  to  a  company. 

Q.  And  three  or  four  or  more  of  the  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  each  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  rods  made  out  of  steel  wire,  as  you  have  expressed 
it,  answer  just  as  well  as  the  others? — ^A.  Well,  not  exactly.  They 
will  damage  the  bore  of  the  rifle — a  steel  rod  will. 

Q.  Damafi;e  Hie  bore  of  the  rifle?  With  that  exception  they  do 
just  as  well?— A.  With  that  exception,  just  as  well. 

Q.  Clean  a  mn  just  as  quick  with  them? — ^A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Just  as  moroughly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try,  after  firing  a  gun  five  or  six  times,  just  to 
remove  the  powder  stains  to  see  how  long  it  would  take  you? — A.  I 
never  took  any  notice  how  long  it  took  me.* 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did^  you  have  cartridges  while  you  were  at  Browi;xsville  ? — 
A.  Y^sir;  we  had  cartridges. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  cartridges? — A.  In  the  cartridge 
box — the  McKeever  belt  box. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  cartridges  while  you  were  cook,  did  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sdr;  we  had  a  full  equipment,  the  same  as  any  other  man. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  cartridges  when  you  were  cook? — ^A. 
Kept  them  in  the  room. 

Q.  What  room  ? — ^A.  The  cook's  room. 

Q.  You  were  second  cook,  were  you,  or  first  cook? — A.  Second  cook. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  cook  ? — A.  John  E.  Rimmel. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  gun  and  cartridges? — ^A.  He  must  have 
kept  them  the  same  place. 

Q.  Well,  we  do  not  know  where  he  kept  them.  Tell  us,  if  you 
know. — ^A.  In  the  cook's  room. 

Q.  So  you  had  two  guns  in  the  cook's  room,  yours  and  the  first 
cook's? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  any  ammunition  there? — A.  Twenty  roimds,  10  rounds 
apiece. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  that  you  had  that  all  the  time  you  were  in 
there  as  cook? — A.  I  am  almost  certain-. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  feeling  in  Brownsville,  all  you  have  known  about 
that  is  as  you  have  stated  in  your  examination  from  this  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Moore? — ^A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Moore  doing  then? — A.  He  was  buying  some 
fruit. 

Q.  That  is  your  surplus? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  rations  issued  to  the  company,  if  they  have  a  surplus, 
you  can  sell  the  surplus  and  buy  other  things  for  the  company? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  very  willing  to  exchange  dried  apples  sometimes 
for  vegetables,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Well,  for  anything  we  could  get. 

Q.  And  Moore  expressed  his  regret  that  you  boys  were  going 
away? — A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  substance  of  it  was  that  he  preferred  to  have  you 
there  to  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  you  say,  when  he  said  that  they  would  not  be  long 
there,  or  would  not  be  long  getting  rid  of  them,  or  whatever  it  was, 
he  did  not  state  how  they  expected  to  get  rid  of  them? — ^A.  He  did 
not  say.    He  said  they  were  going  to  get  rid  of  them ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  alx>ut  by  petition  or  by  the  influence  of 
Congressmen  or  Senators,  or  anything? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  Brownsville  how  long? — ^A.  I  was  not  there  but 
about  six  weeks. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  of  this? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  You  say  each  man  had 
ten  rounds  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  ball  ammunition? — ^A.  Ball  ammunition. 

Q.  And  you  left  about  the  time  that  the  new  guns  were  issued  to 
you,  did  you? — A.  After  the  guns  were  issued  to  us. 

Q.  The  new  guns  were  issued  to  you  about  the  middle  of  April,  as 
I  understand  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  was  not  there  when  the 
new  guns  were  issued. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ? — ^A.  I  was  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots. 

Q.  You  were  at  that  fort  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  company  stationed  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there 
in  confinement 

Q.  You  were  there  in  confinement? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  going  over  that  now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  rounds 
of  ammunition.    There  were  ten  rounds? — ^A.  Ten  rounds. 

Q.  All  that  you  had? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  issued  anv  additional  ammuni- 
tion before  you  left  Brownsville  to  go  to  San  Antonio. — A.% Yes,  sir; 
they  were  issued  ten  more  rounds,  I  believe,  either  the  3d  or  4th  or 
July. 

Q.  The  8d  or  4th  of  July  you  were  issued  ten  additional  rounds? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  when  you  left  Brownsville  for  San  Antonio  each  man 
had  20  rounds  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  was  ball  ammunition,  was  it? — A.  Ball  ammunition. 

Q,  That  is  the  regular  .30  caliber? — ^A.  .30  caliber  Springfield 
ammunition. 

Q.  The  1903  cartridge?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Fisher,  you  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  you  were 
in  confinement.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  you  were  in  con- 
finement for  and  how  long  you  were  in  confinement — ^A.  I  was  tried 
for  desertion,  and  I  got  a  sentence  of  nine  months  in  confinement. 

Q.  You  were  tried  for  desertion  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  At  Fort 
Lo^n  H.  Roots,  Ark. 

Q.  You  were  tried  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  tried  in 
Fort  Lomn  H.  Roots,  and  my  confinement  was  to  be  there  in  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots,  and  I  joined  the  company  after  I  was  released  from 
confinement,  joined  it  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  join  the  company  ? — A.  May  15, 1906. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  deserted — some  place  in  this  coun- 
try or  did  you  go  out  of  the  country  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  straight  to 
Dallas.  Tex.    Later  I  went  down  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Q.  Where  were  you  arrested? — ^A.  I  was  not  arrested  at  all;  I 
surrendered. 

Q.  You  went  and  surrendered  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  jou  come  to  do  that? — A.  Well,  I  knowed  I  was  doing 
wrong,  so  I  concluded  to  stand  it. 

Q.  You  repented,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Felt  troubled  in  your  mind  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  after  you  had  deserted? — ^A.  About 
eleven  months. 

Q.  You  were  out  about  eleven  months? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody  arrested  you  or  disturbed  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  and  sucrendered  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  mihtary  authorities  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots? — ^A.  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots. 

Q.  And  then  they  tried  you  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sentenced  you  to  nine  months? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  had  surrendered  yourself? — 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  served  out  your  sentence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  returned  to  your  command  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  served  with  it  until  this  time? — A.  Until  discharged. 

Q.  Have  you  reenlisted  since  ? — A.  Reenlisted  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  A  few  days  ago  you  reenlisted? — ^A.  The  6th  day  of  this  month. 

Q.  The  same  command? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  accepted  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  this  country  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  I  was  bom  m  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-five. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? — ^A.  Since  1889. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  Brownsville  much  after  you  returned  there 
in  May? — ^A.  Not  very  much. 

Q,  I)id  you  go  down  in  the  town? — ^A.  I  went  down  several  times, 
but  not  very  much. 

Q.  Had  no  trouble  there,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  any. 

Q.  The  people  there  treated  you  well,  didn't  they  ? — ^A.  They  never, 
had  any  occasion  to  treat  me  any  otherwise. 

Q.  You  acted  well  yourself,  and  the  people  treated  you  well? — ^A. 
Treated  me  well ;  I  never  had  much  talk  with  anybody. 

Q.  Nobody  disturbed  you,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  officials  troubled  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yqu  had  no  differences  or  difficulties  with  any  citizens  while 
you  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  to  clean  a 
gun  thoroughly  the  screws  and  bolts  and  bore  and  all  the  gun  entire, 
would  take  about  half  an  hour,  to  clean  it  well  for  inspection? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  clean  the  bore 
of  Qie  ffun? — A.  About  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  .flbout  twenty-five  minutes.  And  it  would  take  you  only  five 
minutes  to  clean  the  other  parts? — A.  The  other  part  is  the  easiest 
part  of  it    The  bore  is  the  worst. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Fqraker: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  out  of  what  these  ten  extra  cartridges  per 
man  were  issued  to  you  that  night?  Do  you  remember  that?  Do 
you  reiiiember  seeing  them  taken  out  of  any  boxes? — A.  They  were 
issued  out  of  the  storeroom.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  issued  them 
out.  with  the  help  of  the  company  artificer. 

Q.  Who  was  tne  company  artincer? — ^A.  Martin  J.  Schreiber. 

Q.  I  will  direct  your  attention  immediately  to  this.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  ever  issued  out  bandoliers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't  a 
bandolier  issued. 

Q.  The  cartridges  were  simply A.  Taken  out  of  the  bandoliers 

and  issued  to  each  man. 

Q.  Yes.  That  is,  the  cartridges  were  taken  out  of  the  bando- 
liers?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bandoliers  were  emptied  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  was  done  with  the  bando- 
liers?— ^A.  I  believe  they  shipped  them,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Warner.  They  did  v.  hat? 

The  Witness.  They  shipped  them  back  to  the  arsenal  again. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Just  one  word  in  that  connection.    You  know,  as  a  soldier, 
that  they  take  care  of  the  bandoliers;  and  they  are  to  be  shipped  back 
to  the  arsenal,  are  they  not?     They  are  valuable. — A.  I  expect  they 
are  valuable.    They  are  supposed  to  be  shipped  back. 
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Q.  You  know  that  is  the  custom;  you  know  that  as  a  soldier? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Fisher.  When  you  were  out 
eleven  months  from  the  Army,  what  name  did  you  go  by? — ^A.  The 
same  name. 

Q.  You  kept  your  own  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  my  own  name. 

Senator  Waknek.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TBSTIMONY   OF   WILLIAM   JACOB   BAPPB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full  ? — ^A.  William  Jacob  Rappe. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? — ^A.  Not  any 
more ;  but  I  have  been. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  that  regiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  Army  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  out  of  the  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  service? — ^A.  From  the  5th 
of  March. 

Q.  Since  the  5th  of  March  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  discharged  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Through  a  six  months'  law  of  going  to  the  islands. 

Q.  Your  term  of  enlistment  was  to  expire  within  six  months? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  regiment  being  ordered  to  the  islands,  you  were  dis- 
charged?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  not  willing  to  reenlist? — ^A.  I  have  not  decided  yet. 
I  may  reenlist  and  may  not. 

Q.  Is  that  alternative  given  usually — if  you  reenlist  you  so  for- 
ward with  the  troops,  and  otherwise  you  remain  behind? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  my  privilege  to  reenlist  and  go  forward  to  the  islands, 
and  I  took  my  discharge  out  of  the  service. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  you  are  now  discharged  since  March  5  of  this  month? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  5th  of  this  present  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  discharged  after  you  came  here? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
day  I  started. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  the  day  you  started? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  at  Brownsville  last  year? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  M  Company,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  After  the  time  you  were  discharged? — ^A.  Two  years,  six 
months,  and  eleven  days. 

Q.  Two  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two  years,  six  months,  and  eleven 
days. 
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Q.  So  that  you  were  serving  your  first  enlistment  then? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Companv  M.  How  long  were  you  with  that 
company  at  Brownsville? — A.  I  guess  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  you  left  there? — ^A.  I  think 
it  was  the.  5th  of  June — ^the  6th  of  June. 

Q.  The  5th  of  July,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  5th  of  July. 

Q.  Of  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  battalion  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  away  with  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  remain  behind  with  that  detachment  which  we  are 
told  about? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  with  your  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there,  altogether? — ^A.  I  guess  about  a  lit- 
tle over  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half;  yes.  State  whether  or  not 
while  you  were  there  you  had  opportunity  to  go  about  over  the  city 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  people  to  any  extent — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
had. 

Q.  Tell  whether  or  not  you  remember  about  the  announcement  of 
the  order  that  your  battalion  was  to  leave,  and  this  battalion  of 
colored  men  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  was  to  take  the  place  of 
your  battalion. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  order. 

Q.  That  was  announced  some  time  before  you  left,  was  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  that  first  became  known  at 
Brownsville? — A.  It  may  have  been,  I  guess,  a  month  or  two. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not,  after  that  oecame  known,  that  you  were 
to  leave  and  the  colored  battalion  was  to  come,  you  heard  any  expres- 
sions of  sentiment  among  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  in  regard  to  that 
proposed  change. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  a  policeman  say  in  Weller's 
saloon  that  if  the  colored  soldiers  came  there,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  kill  a  couple  of  them  and  you  would  get  rid  of  them  again. 

Q.  What  policeman  was  that,  if  you  can  tell  us? — ^A.  I  can't  re- 
member the  name.    We  called  him  "  V  ic."    I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Was  that  Fernandez? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vic  Fernandez? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Weller's  saloon.  Where  is  that  saloon  located? — A.  That  is 
right  on  Elizabeth  street,  right  opposite 

Q.  On  which  side  as  you  go  out  of  the  gate  and  go  up  the  street? — 
A.  On  the  right-hand  side. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  cate  going  into  the  reservation? — A.  His 
saloon  now  is  the  second  door.  It  used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  but  now  it  is  the  second  door  from  the  corner.  I  can't  name 
tilie  name  of  the  street;  a  little  railroad  runs  down  by  there. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  and  under  what  circumstances  did  he  make 
that  remark?  Just  tell  us  what  he  said  and  how  he  came  to  say  it — 
A.  I  walked  in  Weller's  saloon,  and  there  was  a  bunch  of  men  talk- 
ing there  together,  and  we  remarked,  "  We  are  going  to  leave  you, 
and  you  are  going  to  ffet  colored  soldiers,"  and  he  said,  "  The  colored 
fellows  will  have  to  benave  themselves  or  we  will  get  rid  of  them^  and 
all  that  we  will  have  to  ^o  is  to  kill  a  couple  of  uiem  and  get  rid  of 
them  agaiiu    We  don't  want  them  here." 
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Q.  How  many  people  were  standing  about  to  hear  that  remark? — 
A.  There  may  nave  been  a  dozen.  1  couldn't  say.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  there. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  that  saloon? — A,  I  went  in  to  get  a 
glass  of  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  talk  about  that  subject? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  a  man  oy  the  name  of  Moore,  from  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Miller  Hotel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  into 
the  kitchen  when  I  was  tliere  ? 

Q.  Into  the  kitchen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  got  to  talking,  and  he 
said,  "All  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  kill  a  couple  of  those  niggers  if  they 
don't  behave  themselves." 

Q.  TTiat  was  Moore,  of  the  Miller  Hotel.  And  who  was  there  be- 
sides yourself? — ^A.  Rimmel  and  Fisher  and  myself. 

Q.  Tliey  were  the  cook  and  the  assistant  cook,  and  you  were 
what? — ^A.  Dining-room  orderly. 

Q.  Dining-room  orderly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  take  care  of  the  dining  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hapi>ened  to  be  in  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  heard  tms  remark? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there? — ^A.  Trying -to  buy  some  fruit. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  talk  on  that  subject? — A.  No  more 
than  among  the  Mexicans.  I  have  been  going  around  the  place  like 
that,  and  they  would  talk  to  me,  that  the  niggers  were  not  going  to 
stity  t^ere,  that  they  didn't  want  them  there.     . 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  opportunity  to  observe,  and 
whether  you  did  observe,  whether  this  sentiment  was  prettv  general 
or  not  in  that  conmiunity. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  general  all  through 
the  city. 

Q.  Kow.  tell  us  how  the  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  got  along  at 
Brownsville  during  that  time  you  were  there.  Did  you  have  any 
trouble  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  went  down  the 
street  one  day — ^we  were  out  having  a  good  time — and  at  Crixell's 
saloon  they  were  playing  roulette,  and  we  got  to  playing  there,  and 
we  kind  or  got  the  best  of  those  fellows,  and  one  of  them  got  up  and 
pulled  out  a  gun  at  me. 

Q.  This  was  in  Crixell's? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  White  Elephant,  in 
the  market  house. 

Q.  Crixell's  saloon  has  a  gambling  house  behind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  roulette  table  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  your  friend  were  in  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
playing  roulette. 

Q.  And  how  did  the  game  ^? — ^A.  We  got  a  little  winner  of 
them,  and  they  got  mad,  and  this  fellow  jumped  up  and  pulled  out 
a  gun  at  me,  and  I  grabbed  him  by  the  throat,  and  we  threw  them 
out  in  the  street;  ana  then  we  went  out,  and  then  a  cop  came  right 
up  to  this  friend  of  mine  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  six-shooter, 
and  as  soon  as  he  did  that  there  was  about  a  half  a  dozen  more  police- 
men came  over,  and  they  all  commenced  pounding  on  his  head,  and 
I  seen  the  blood  flowing  over  his  blouse,  and  of  course  I  jumped  in 
and  tried  to  help  him ;  and  after  that  they  had  him  knocked  out, 
and  handcuffs  on  him,  and  they  put  him  on  a  little  cart — a  little 
donkey  cart — and  carried  him  to  the  jail;  and  I  sat  down  on  a 
a  Doc  402.  60-1.  pt  5 ^18 
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little  bench  outside  there,  and  after  a  while  they  came  back  and  got 
me  and  put  me  in  jail.    They  came  back  and  got  me. 

Q.  They  put  you  in  jail? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  anything  to  this  man  except  beat  him  at 
roulette  and  then  grab  him  by  the  throat? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  had  been  gambling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Texas  to  gamble? — A.  It  didn't  seem 
so  from  the  way  they  had  been  running  tilings  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  agamst  the  law  to  gamble  down 
there? — A.  It  may  be;  but  the  saloons  are  all  wide  open. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  are  all  wide  open? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  policeman  gambling  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  part  of  their  daily  business  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  gambled  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  TeU  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  that  you  have  gambled 
with? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  "  Chief  of  the  Cactus,''  we  called  one  of 
them. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  his  name,  "  Chief 
of  the  Cactus ;  "  but  he  is  a  big  policeman. 

Q.  What  gave  rise  to  that  title,  "  Chief  of  the  Cactus?  "  That  is 
a  rather  euphonious  title. — A.  I  couldn't  teU  you  his  name.  We  went 
by  the  nicknames  of  them  down  there.  He  limps.  He  has  quite  a 
limp  in  one  leg. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  his  history?  What  gave  him 
that  title? — ^A.  No  more  than  this  man  Watson.  I  think  he  is  com- 
ing uphere 

Q.  Watson? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  some  years  ago  he  was  the  man 
that  shot  him,  or  he  claimed  that  he  shot  him.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  or  not.  It  was  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  down  there 
before. 

Q.  This  man  shot  Watson? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Watson  shot  him  in  the 
heel,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  heel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or  some  place  in  the  foot. 

Q.  That  is  where  Achilles  was  shot,  I  believe.  Going  back,  now, 
you  were  in  this  saloon  with  a  comrade  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — ^A.  Louis  Cyzyack. 

Q.  Louis  Cyzyack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  him  a  great  deal  in  the  last  day  or  two. 
He  belonged  to  your  company,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  you  and  he  were  in  there  playing  a  game  of  roulette? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  both  playing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  whom  or  against  whom  were  you  playing? — ^A.  Two 
men  of  Texas.  We  didn't  £iow  them.  They  were  tall  men,  anyway; 
much  taller  than  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  in  this  game  with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened? — ^A.  We  were  playing  roulette,  and  we 
beat  them  on  a  bet,  and  then  they  both  got  mad,  and  this  man  com- 
menced to  growl  very  much. 

Q.  Who  got  mad? — ^A.  These  strangers. 
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Q.  These  strangers  got  mad? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  of  them 
pulled  a  gun  out  at  me,  and  I  grabbed  him  by  the  throat  and  threw 
him  over. 

Q.  He  pulled  a  gun  out  at  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  that  he  should  pull  a  gun  out  at  you? — ^A. 
Nothing;  only  beating  him  on  the  game. 

Q.  What  did  you  oo  to  him? 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit,  with  all  due  deference,  that  we  are 
wasting  a  good  dealt)f  time  going  into  these  minutiae. 

Senator PoRAKER.  Yes;  but  T  was  doing  that  in  anticipation. 

Senator  W-arner.  You  had  better  wait  and  see  what  1  will  do.  I 
have  never  gone  oflF  into  things  in  this  way.  I  simply  suggest  that  we 
are  going  into  things  that  are  unnecessary. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Well,  the  result  of  this  was  there  was  a  row,  and  this  man,  your 
comrade,  was  struck  over  the  head  with  what? — ^A.  With  a  six- 
shooter. 

Q.  And  was  he  resisting  arrest? — A.  Not  before  he  wa^  struck. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Not  before  he  was  struck.  After  he  was 
struck,  of  course  he  showed  fight;  after  a  man  came  and  hit  him  with 
a  gun  on  the  head. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  any  resistance  until  after  this  hitting? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  he  never  ^ve  him  no  warning;  just  came  and  hit  him. 

Q.  Was  he  raismg  a  disturbance? — A.  No,  sir;  only  me  and  him 
going  along  the  street. 

Q.  You  had  come  down? — A.  Eight  out  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  And  were  returning  to  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  pass  that  by.  You  think  there  was  unnecessary 
force  used,  I  suppose.  How  many  times  was  he  struck? — ^A.  The 
boy,  I  guess,  got  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  scars  in  his  head. 

Q.  Half  a  dozen  scars? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  struck  with? — ^A.  The  butt  of  a  revolver  or  six- 
shooter,  as  we  usually  call  them. 

Q.  The  police  all  carried  revolvers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  toll  us  of  any  other  difficulties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That'your  men  had  ? — A.  A  roan  of  our  company,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Lewis  Parker,  was  struck  right  across  the  head,  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Was  he  struck  by  a  policeman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  in  your  own  way,  tell  us  what  he  had  been  doing. — A. 
I  don't  know.    I  just  seen  him  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Yoft  were  not  present? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  others  that  were  arrested  with  a  re- 
volver?— ^A.  Sergeant  ShupolsW  also  was  struck. 

Q.  He  was  a  sergeant? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  struck  over  the  head  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  revolver? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  a  gash  right  across 
here,  too  [indicating]. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? — A.  That  is  about  all  in  our  company. 

Q.  That  is  about  all  in  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  usual  way  of  making  an  arrest 
down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  start  in  with  a  whack  over  the  head? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  unless 
a  man  had  a  few  of  the  fellows  with  him  he  wasn't  safe  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  A  man  wasn't  safe  down  the  street,  by  him- 
self, at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  these  threats? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  the  feeling  expressed  that  they*  would  have  to  kill 
a  couple  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  of  them  said  they  would 
have  to  kill  a  couple  of  niggers  "  a^in? " — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  said 
they  would  have  to  kill  a  couple  of  ftiem  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
said  they  didn't  behave  themselves  the  last  time  they  were  down 
there. 

Q.  Did  they  instance  any  place  where  they  had  done  that  be- 
fore?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  they  had  colored  troops  there  before? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  allude  to  that  as  though  they  had  gotten  rid  of  them 
in  that  way  iJefore? — ^A.  No^  sir:  they  just  said  thej  would  have  to 
kill  a  couple  of  them  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  whether  they  took  any  such 
course  to  get  the  colored  troops  away  before,  and  run  them  out? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  and  your  comrade  went  out  to  have  a 
good  time. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  drinking  at  all,  you  and  your  comrade? — ^A.  We  were 
drinking  a  little. 

Q.  You  were  drinking  some? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  when  you  were  playing  roulette  you  were 
playing  with  strangers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  commenced  the  fighting,  the  striking? — ^A.  The  strangers. 

Q.  The  strangers? — A.  One  of  them  pulled  a  gun. 

Q.  One  of  the  strangers  pulled  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  a  policeman  at  all  who  commenced  the 
fight? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  m  the  saloon. 

By  Senator  Warnek  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask.  This  conversation  that 
you  heard  with  Mr.  Moore  of  the  hotel  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
first  and  second  cooks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Moore  was  there  to  buy  some  dried 
fruits? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  if  they  had  any  for  sale?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  said  Moore  said  ? — A.  Mr.  Moore  said,  "  We 
don't  want  them  colored  people  around  here  at  all; "  he  said,  "  We 
are  going  to  get  them  out  of  here." 

Q.  What  ebe? 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  not  what  you  stated  before. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  else? — A.  He  said,  "  We  will  kill  a  couple  of  th^i  and 
get  them  out.    We  don't  want  them  down  here  in  Brownsville  at  alL" 
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Q.  Is  that  the  language  which  he  used? — A.  Something  like  that — 
it  has  been  so  long  ago.    It  was  in  that  form. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ever  teU  this  to  before? — ^A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  never  told  it  to  anyone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  imagine  how  you  happened  to  be  brought  here,  then! — 
A.  Noj  sir ;  I  can  not 

Q.  I  can  not  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  give  us  dis- 
tinctly what  was  said  there?  Give  it  to  us  as  near  as  you  can. — ^A. 
No  more  than  he  came  in,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  us  people  leav- 
ing there.  We  said  we  were  going  to  leave  there  and  they  were  going 
to  get  colored  people  there ;  and  he  said,  "  We  don't  want  them  here ;  " 
and  also  he  said,  ^  We  will  kill  a  couple  of  them  or  get  them  out  some 
way." 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  He  said  about  the  same  thing  that  Fernandez  said? — ^A.  They 
mostly  all  made  the  same  remark  all  through  Brownsville.  They 
always  said  that 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Is  not  it  the  identical  remark  that  Fernandez  made? — ^A.  All 
through  Brownsville  you  could  hear  that  remark:  "  We  won't  have 
them  n^ger  soldiers  here;  we  will  kill  them'niggers." 

Q.  An  through  Brownsville  you  heard  what  remark? — ^A.  "We 
dont  want  them  here,"  and  "  We  wiU  kill  the  niggers  or  get  them 
out  some  way." 

Q.  That  was  a  common  remark  all  through  the  streets? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  men,  women,  and  children? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  did  you  hear 
say  that,  do  you  thinK? — ^A.  I  never  traveled  the  town  very  much. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  would  you  say  you  heard  say  that? — ^A.  I 
couldn't  say  that 

Q.  Just  approximately? — ^A.  I  couldn't  mention  the  amount  of 
people.    It  was  a  common  remark. 

Q.  Walking  along  the  street  you  would  hear  them  say.  "  We  are 
going  to  mi  some  of  them  niggers?  " — A.  In  the  shacks  oi  the  Mexi- 
cans you  would  hear  that. 

Q.  You  said  all  over  town? — ^A.  It  was  mostly  a  general  remark.   . 

Q.  You  would  hear  it  in  a  church? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  to 
church. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  to  church  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  All  other  places  you  heard  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  it  in  the  stores? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  far  as  the 
saloons  and  houses  are  concerned. 

Q.  You  heard  it  in  the  houses? — ^A.  In  the  shacks  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  shacks  of  the  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shacks  did  you  go  into? — ^A.  Quite  a  number 
of  them. 

Q.  "Quite  a  number"  is  indefinite.  A  hundred? — ^A.  Now,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  was  in  a  hundred  or  not,  but  I  guess  I  was; 
nearly  that  many. 

Q.  Be  a  little  moderate  about  it    You  went  in  a  hundred,  and  in 
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each  one  of  these  you  heard  this? — ^A.  They  just  made  a  remark  that 
they  did  not  want  the  niggers  there — ^the  Mexicans. 

Q.  The  women  talked  ^Dout  killing  the  niggers? — ^A.  The  women 
didn't  talk,  but  the  men  said  they  di£i't  want  them  there. 

Q.  The  shacks  you  went  into,  there  were  women  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  speak  Mexican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  went  into  the  shacks  where  the  women  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  women  were  regretting  the  Twenty-sixth  going 
away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  rather  have  the  Twenty-sixth  there  than  the 
negroes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  was  uncomplimentary  to  the  negroes, 
did  you  ? — ^A.  No  more  than  that  they  didn't  want  them  there. 

Q.  That  they  preferred  the  white  troops  to  negroes,  you  did  not 
think  that  that  was  uncomplimentary  to  the  negroes,  did  you? — ^A. 
I  don't  know ;  the  people  down  there  ain't  much  better,  I  guess,  than 
negroes. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment^  that  the  people  down  there  are  not 
much  better  than  negroes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  associated  with  them  in  the  shacks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  nobody  else  there  to  associate  with. 

Q.  Yes;  nobody  else.  You  want  to  be  moderate  in  your  state- 
ment, I  see.  Now,  could  you  tell  us  about  how  many  people  there 
are  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  size  of  the  town? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  2,000  people,  would  you  think,  about? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  the  number  of  population  there  at  all. 

Q.  Or  20,000?— A.  I  couldn't  tell.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mostly  white  or  mostly  Mexican?— A.  Mostly  Mexican. 

Q.  Of  a  very  low  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  and  morals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you. — ^A.  Not  very  intelligent. 

Q.  From  your  association,  not  very  moral,  I  suppose;  from  your 
association  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  but  one  conversation  with  Moore? — ^A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  the  company  cooks? — A.  That  is  all  I  heard. 

Q,  Ajid  you  happened  to  be  in  there  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now,  again,  please — the  cooks  have  testified  here.  If  you 
please,  give  us  the  exact  words  again  that  you  heard,  as  near  as  you 
can. — A.  No  more  than  he  just  said  that.  We  got  to  talking  aliout 
the  Twenty-sixth  going  away  and  how  they  were  going  to  get  col- 
ored people  there,  and  he  said:  "We  don't  want  the  colored  people 
here,  and  we  will  get  them  away  some  way,  if  we  have  to  kill  a  couple 
of  them,"  and  remarks  like  that.  He  had  the  killing  in,  anyway— 
about  killing  the  negroes. 

Q.  Killing  the  negroes.  How  did  he  get  it  in? — ^A.  Just  that  thw 
wanted  to  get  rid  or  them  after  we  left.    The  people  said  they  didn't 
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want  any  negroes  there,  and  we  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  leave 
and  that  the  negroes  were  coming  there. 

Q.  Who  was  he  talking  to — ^not  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  talking  to  Fisher  and  Rimmel? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  and  second  cooks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  washing 
pots  and  pans  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  this  what  he  said,  speaking  with  Mr.  Rimmel,  in 
substance,  that  they  didn't  like  the  colored  troops  and  they  were  going 
to  get  rid  of  them  some  way? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  said.  He  said  that 
they  didn't  like  colored  troops  and  didn't  want  them  there  and  were 
going  to  get  rid  of  them  if  they  have  got  to  kill  some  of  them* 

Q.  Yes;  and  is  it  not  a  fact,  upon  reflection,  that  they  did  not  say 
anything  about  killing? — ^A.  He  mentioned  the  killing. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  this  what  happened  in  the  cook  room  there,  that 


like  the  niggers  down  there. 

Q.  Is  timt  what  he  said,  what  I  have  read  to  you? — ^A.  I  dcm't 
know;  something  like  that.  He  said  they  would  get  rid  of  them  if 
thev  had  to  kill  some  of  thenL 

Q.  He  put  the  killing  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  And  he  was  talking  there  with  Reynolds  or  Fisher  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Them  two,  there;  and  I  was  washing  dishes  and  pans  and 
pots. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  any 
further  questicms. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  how  to  speak  the  Spanish  language? — ^A, 
At  Brownsville — Brownsville  and  Ringgold. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  it  fluently  ? — A,  I  can  make  out,  that  is  about  all. 
I  can't  speak  a  whole  lot  of  it. 

Q.  How  is  that? — ^A.  I  can  understand  more  than  I  can  speak. 

Q.  You  can  understand  it  well,  can  you  ? — A.  Fairly  welt  I  can't 
understand  everything,  either. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  it  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  it  sufficiently  well  to  carry  on  a  conversation  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  visited  about  a  himdred  shacks 
down  there? — ^A.  I  didn't  mention  any  amount  of  tiiem.  I  have 
been  in  quite  a  number  of  them,  though. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — A.  That  would  be  a  hard  thin^  for  me 
to  say,  how  many. 

Q.  Who  lived  in  those  shacks? — ^A.  They  were  all  Mexican  names, 
and  I  couldn't  mention  their  names. 

Q.  Mexicans  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mexican  men  and  women? — ^A.  Mostly  women. 

Q.  Mostly  women? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  very  few  men,  then,  did  you  ? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Then  the  expression  of  hostility  to  the  coming  of  the  negro 
troops  came  from  the  women,  did  it? — A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  came  from  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  of  the  Mexican  houses  there?  Did  you  go 
into  them  ? — A.  No  more  than  these  shacks  I  am  speaking  about. 

Q.  All  the  Mexicans  do  not  live  in  shacks,  do  they? — ^A.  That  is 
about  all  that  is  down  there;  the  Mexicans  live  in  them. 

Q.  All  the  Mexicans  live^in  shacks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  a  Mexican  family  living  in  a  house  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  one  that  you  may  call  a  house — a  one-story  little  frame 
house. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  visited? — A.  These  little  frame  houses; 
I  visited  them. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  These  little  frame  houses.  We  call  them 
all  shacks — little  frame  buildings. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  an  American  family  while  you  were  there — ^go 
into  the  houses? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  house  of  a  respectable  family  while  you 
were  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  committee  to  understand  that  vou  did  not 
a^ociate  with  respectable  people,  do  you? — ^A.  You  couldn't  get  in 
with  anybody  that  was  sociable  down  there. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  anybody  who  was  respectable  down  there? — 
A.  No,  sir.  There  were  some  respectable  people  in  there,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  no  time  for  a  soldier. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  They  wouldn't  have  no  use  for  a  soldier. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  visited  the  saloons  right  often  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  visited  the  White  Elephant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  frequently,  did  vou  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gambled  right  often  down  there,  did  you  not? — ^A.  When 
I  had  a  little  money  I  did,  which  wasn't  very  often. 

Q.  You  had  a  httle  money  at  the  end  of  every  month? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  go  down  in  these  gambling  places,  would  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes^  and  sometimes  I  didn't. 

Q.  What  was  your  favorite  gambling  game? — ^A.  Poker. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  play  poker  with? — ^A.  I  played  that  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  play  poker  with  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  play  poker  with  them,  in  their  shacks? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  it  was  in  a  little  saloon. 

Q.  A  little  Mexican  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  played  poker  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mexicans  are  prettr  good  poker  players? — A.  Pretty  fair;  some 
prettjrgood  ones  down  there. 

Q.  Then,  what  other  gambling  games  did  you  play? — A.  Roulette 
and  dice. 

Q.  Where  did  you  play  roulette? — ^A.  That  is  just  a  chance  game. 
T  don't  like  that  so  well. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  That  is  more  of  a  chance  game,  and  I 
don't  like  that  so  well. 

Q.  Poker  is  quite  a  scientific  game? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  more  so  than 
the  others. 

Q.  And  roulette  is  a  chance  game? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  games  did  you  play? — A.  Craps,  and  most  any 
kind  of  a  game  a  man  could  imagine,  down  there,  to  play. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  games  did  you  play? — ^A,  Mostly  poker,  and  dice 
or  craps. 

Q.  Uraps? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  a  scientific  game,  or  a  game  of 
chance? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  game  of  chance. 

Q.  That  is  a  game  of  chance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  would  vou  play  that? — ^A.  Up  in  the  saloons. 

Q.  In  the  alleys?  Did  you  ever  play  craps  out  in  the  street? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Always  in  a  saloon? — ^A.  In  the  saloons,  and  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  play  craps  with  in  the  saloons? — ^A.  Most  any- 
body that  was  there. 

Q.  With  the  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  were  Mexicans 
there;  anybody  at  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  With  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  I  suppose,  generally,  would 
you? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  mean  the  citizens  you  associated  with? — ^A.  All  kinds  of 
them. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  mean  your  class  of  citizens  that  you  associated  with? — ^A, 
All  kinds  of  classes. 

Q.  What  other  gamblinff  games  did  you  play? — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  any  kind  of  gambling  down  there  that  a  man  can  mention. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  overlook  the  game  of  faro  entirely  here. 
We  had  better  examine  him  on  that. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  play  three-card  monte? 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q,  Did  you  ever  play  three-card  jaonte? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  played 
monte. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  play  faro? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  down  there. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  drinking  going  on  in  these  gambling 
games? — ^A.  Well,  a  man  had  to  buy  his  own  drink,  mostly.  Every 
now  and  then  the  man  that  ran  the  game  might  buy  you  a  oeer. 

Q.  What  is  your  favorite  drink? — A.  Beer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  drink  whiskey  ? — ^A.  Not  very  much,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  drinks  of  beer  would  you  consider  moderate  to  drink 
at  one  sitting  over  a  game  of  poker? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
many  I  would  take. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  think  that  a  man  of  your  capacity 
would  take? — ^A.  I  could  drink  quite  a  few  in  a  day  or  night. 

Q,  They  gambled  in  the  day  and  night  down  there,  md  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  occupation,  or  the  pastime,  rather,  that  you  and 
Cyzyack  were  engaged  in  that  day — ^gambling? — ^A.  That  day;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  gambling  there? — ^A.  We  had  just 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  in  the  afternoon  that  this  thing 
happened. 

Q.  You  gambled,  then,  from  the  morning  till  the  afternoon? — ^A. 
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Not  very  mndL  We  hadn't  moch  money ;  but  he  was  a  locky  monte 
player. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  He  was  a  lucky  monte  player,  and*  if  we  would  get 
diort  he  would  go  to  work  and  play  monte.  and  then  we  would  play 
roulette,  and  we  just  stumbled  into  this  place. 

Q.  He  was  a  lucky  monte  player  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  gamble  in  any  other  towns  than  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  \Vliere? — ^A.  I  gambled  at  home;  gambled  most  any  place. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  other  places. — ^A-  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  around. 

Q.  So  that  they  gamble  in  other  places?  Have  you  ever  gambled 
in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Philadelphia? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Connecticut? — ^A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  almost  everywhere  you  go  they  gamble,  do  they? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gamble  whenever  you  get  a  chance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Everywhere  he  goes  they  gamble. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  are  some  other  people  the  same  way. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  You  are  quite  a  professional  gambler,  are  you  not? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  am  not. 

By  Senator  Wabneb  : 
Q.  You  are  quite  an  all-around  sport? — A.  I  like  to  chance  my 
money  when  I  can  do  it. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Do  you  eq  to  horse  races ?-7-A.  Once  in  a  while;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  Cyzyack  had  been  gambling  from  morning  until  the 
evening? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  going  around;  not  gambling  all  the  time,  but 
going  around  the  town,  and  if  we  ran  a  little  short  of  money,  25 
cents  Mexican,  he  would  go  into  a  monte  game,  and  we  would  try 
to  get  some;  about  a  peso. 

Q.  Every  time  that  you  would  run  short  in  these  other  gambling 
games  he  would  go  out  and  recoup  on  monte,  and  then  you  would 
ffo  back  and  try  it  again  at  this  gambling  house? — ^A.  There  was  all 
kinds  of  gambling  f£acks.    They  were  full  of  them  down  there. 

Q.  Now,  you  mentioned  the  name  of  Lewis  Parker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  man  having  any  trouble, 
anything  about  the  parties  to  the  difficulty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  really  Know  that  he  was  hit  over  the  head,  except  what 
was  told  you,  by  an  officer — A.  What  he  told  me  and  Sergeant 
Huron ;  and  the  next  day  I  met  him,  and  he  had  a  gash  across  his 
forehead. 

Q.  Huron  was  a  sergeant  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Thirty-three  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Army? — ^A.  Two  years,  six 
months,  and  eleven  daySi 
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Q.  What  was  your  business  before  you  went  into  the  Army  ? — A. 
Butcher  and  plasterer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? — ^A.  Lancaster,  Pa- 

By  Senator  Wakner  : 

Q.  You  say  they  played  craps  in  quarters? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
porches  and  m  the  quarters. 

Q.  And  in  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  thing  among  the  men  to  play  craps? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  pay  day. 

Q.  On  pay  day;  just  craps  all  around  the  quarters  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that  they  allowed  gambling  among  the  men? — 
A.  They  don't,  if  you  are  cauffht  at  it. 

Q.  But  on  the  porches?  The  porches  are  pretty  public  places,  are 
they  not? — ^A.  The  rear  of  the  quarters;  the  officers  can't  see  you  in 
the  rear  there. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officers  could?  No;  I  don't  expect  they 
could  if  they  turned  around  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  played  every  pay  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  pav  day  it  was  just  a  general  day,  after  pay  day  came,  to 
shoot  craps? — ^A.  Until  the  money  was  gone. 

Q.  And  to  play  roulette? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  town. 

Q.  And  to  drmk  something,  until  the  money  was  gone? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  settle  down  imtil  the  next  pay  day? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  roimd,  the  monthly  round? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the'CHAiBMAN : 
Q.  Drinking  and  gambling  in  the  quarters  is  contrary  to  the  rules, 
is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazibr: 

Q.  When  this  comrade  of  yours  was  struck  in  the  head  there,  and* 
you  and  he  were  arrested,  were  you  convicted — tried  before  a  court 
and  convicted  of  anything? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  before  a  court,  but  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  What  were  you  convicted  of? — ^A.  He  was  convicted  of  drunk 
disorder. 

Q.  Drunk  disorder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  convicted  of? — A.  Trying  to  help  him  from  ar- 
rest. 

Q.  Resisting  an  officer? — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  there,  and  when  I  seen 
the  blood  flowing  off  his  head,  and  everything,  I  run  in  and  told 
them — I  said,  "  Don't  kill  this  man;"  and  afterwards  they  got  a  little 
cart  and  hauled  him  off  to  jail ;  and  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  there,  and 
then  they  came  back  and  got  me. 

Q.  He  was  convicted  in  the  court  of  the  justice  of  the  peace? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  convicted  also  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly? — 
No.  sir;  nothing  more  than  just  going  in  there  to  help  him. 

Q.  What  sentence  did  they  put  on  you? — ^A,  Nothing;  but  they 
give  us  $7.28  apiece  fine. 
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Q.  They  gaye  you  $7.28  apiece  fine! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heani  that  conversation  in  the  kitchen,  when  you 
heard  Moore  make  this  statement  to  the  cook  and  the  second  cook, 
did  he  use  this  language*  that  they  would  kill  a  couple  of  them  it 
Uiey  didn\  behave  themselves? — ^A.  He  made  a  remark — ^I  don^t 
know,  he  had  the  killing  in  there,  they  would  kill  some  of  them 
niters  ^  that  they  didn't  want  them  there. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say,  "^  If  thev  don*t  behave  themselves?'' — ^A.  I  don't 
know :  I  know  that  he  had  that  killing  some  of  the  niggers  in  there; 
that  tney  didn%  want  them  there 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  alL 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESmCOHY  OF  KATIAS  O.  TAKAYa 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  ^ve  us  your  name  in  fulL — ^A.  Matias  G.  Tamayo. 

Q,  Where  do  you  reside  i — A.  Right  now  I  reside  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q-  At  Fort  Brown  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  fort  or  in  the  city  of  Brownsville? — A.  I 
live  in  the  fort. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  fort  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  occupied  there,  if  at  all? — ^A.  Right  now! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  ^Carpenter  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Carpenter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  For  the  fort,  do  you  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  for  Brownsville. 

Q.  For  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  your  business  is  the  business  of  a  carpenter? — A.  Right 
now;  ves,sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  any  way  by  the  Grovemment? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  boon  employed  for  six  years  by  the  Grovemment  as  a 
scavenger. 

Q.  1  mean  are  you  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wore  tlie  scavenger  at  Fort  Brown,  were  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  held  that  place  for  six  vears? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  wore  you  born? — ^A.  At  ferownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  l.ivoil  thoro  all  your  life? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  you? — A.  Mexican. 

Q.  Wholly  Mexican? — A*.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  A  full-bUxxlod  Mexican? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  and  mother? — ^A.  Both  Mexicans. 

Q,  Thoy  live  there  in  Brownsville,  do  thev? — ^A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q,  l>id  thoy  owr  li>"e  in  Mexico? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  my 
father  and  mother  wore  bom  in  Mexica 

Q.  Moth  aon^sa?  the  river  somewhere  in  Mexico? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  how  old.  did  you  say! — ^A.  Thirty  years  old. 

Q.  Then,  as  lonj:  as^>  as  six  years,  when  vou  were  24,  you  became 
iK^von^M-  for  tho  Fort  i  -A.  In  liXH),  the  3(Hh  of  November. 

Q.  Woiv  you  omployoil  as  a^avenger  at  Fort  Brown  in  August  of 
liurt  y^^arf— A»  No,  sir:  in  November. 

Q.'  No;  1  uxoan  wore  you  scavenger  in  August  of  last  year? — A. 
YfWk  *ir. 

0«  At  thi^  time  when  there  was  a  sliooting  affray  t — A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  that  shooting  aflFray,  at  Fort 
Brown! — A.  I  was  inside  of  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  at  that  particular  time,  on  that  night,  as 
scayenjzer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  you  were  and  what  occurred,  as  nearly  as  you 
can. — ^A.  I  was  bade  of  B  Ccnnpany's  kitchen,  rignt  at  the  comer  of 
the  barracks,  while  I  heard  the  aiiootinff  at  Brownsville.  I  heard  two 
diots,  and  then  I  heard  all  the  rest  of  me  shooting. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  time  did  you  start  on  your  rounds  as  scavenger? 
Did  you  go  around  every  night? — A.  Every  night  I  had  to  go  around 
between  half  past  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  go  to  the  sinks? — ^A,  To  the  sinks  and 
ash  cans. 

Q.  To  the  ash  cans,  and  so  forth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  start  from  on  that? — A.  I  started  from  the 
quartermaster's  corral  and  went  to  the  post  hospital. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A  From  the  post  hospital  to  the  ^ardhouse^  from  the 
^ardhouse  to  the  laundry  quarters,  where  I  live  now.  1  can  show 
Qiem  to  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  understand  the  map  there? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Where  is  the  corral? 

She  map  was  here  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Overman.) 
e  WrTNESS.  The  wagon  shed — I  think  the  corral  is  right  here. 
Here  is  the  corral  right  here  [indicating]. 
The  Chairman.  Bight  near  the  pump  house. 
The  Witness.  This  is  the  wagon  shed  right  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  vehicle  did  you  have  to  use  ki  your  duty  as 
scavenger? — ^A  An  iron  cart 

Q.  With  an  iron  bed,  you  mean,  and  an  iron  Ud? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  one  mule. 

Q.  One  mule? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  it  in  the  daytime? — ^A.  I  used  to  keep  it 
right  outside  here;  right  along  here,  outside  this  wall  of  the  house 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  you  do  all  your  work  in  the  nighttime? — ^A  Yes,  sir;  by 
myself. 

Q.  By  yourself.  What  time  did  vou  start  that  night  from  the 
corral  on  your  work? — ^A  I  started  about  a  quarter  to  11. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  where  you  went,  indicatmg  on  the  map. — ^A.  T 
started  right  here  and  came  along  here  and  came  to  the  post  hospital 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  post  hospital  is  down  to  the  left  there. 

Senator  Overman.  Here  is  the  hospital  right  here  [indicating]. 

The  Witness.  That  is  it;  this  place  here  [mdicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  you  were  coming  down  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  Down  this 
road  here,  and  then  to  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  stop  at  the  hospital? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to 
stop  there  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  stop  next? — ^A,  I  came  along  here  [indi- 
cating]. 
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Q.  What  is  the  next  building? — ^A.  The  gnmrdhoose.  Here  is  this 
road  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  road  is  not  marked;  but  tbme  is  a  road  running  around 
in  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yesk,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  on  that  road  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse.  Did 
Tou  stop  at  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stopped  at  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Then  where  did  tou  go? — X,  I  went  to  the  laundry  quarters; 
I  belieye  it  is  here.  T6at  is  marked  <m  that.  That  is  whone  the  non- 
commissioned  officers  stop.  I  think  this  is  where  I  liye,  right  hoe 
[indicating].  They  used  to  call  them  the  laundry  quarters.  The 
commissary-sergeant  Utcs  opposite  the  ice  plant. 

Q.  We  know  that  the  map  is  not  correct,  so  that  we  will  not  stop 
tor  that.  You  stopped  at  the  laundry  quarters;  then  wiiere  did  yop 
go  frcxn  there? — A.  To  the  company  barracks,  right  here  [irai- 
eating]. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Orerman  furthn*  explained  the  map  to  the 

By  Senator  Fc»akes: 
Q.  Now  ten  us  how  you  came. — ^A.  I  worked  here  about  ten  min> 


Q.  Wait  a  minute.  Is  there  a  road  along  the  walL  between  the  wall 
and  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  There  is  a  road  here? — A.  Ri^t  there:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  ^own  on  the  map.    All  ri^L 

The  Wrrsrzasw  From  here  I  came  to  B  barracks. 

Q.  You  stopped  at  B,  then  at  C  2 — A.  Eight  at  the  entrance  to  the 
barracks.  I  woiked  there  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  I  got 
throu^  there  I  was  feeling  a  little  thirsty  and  I  went  in  the  company 
to  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  came  out  and  jumped  on  my  cart  aba 
drOTe  about  here,  s^  [indicating]. 

The  Chaimmax.  What  time  was  that? 

The  Wrr^rzss.  It  was  pretty  near  12  o^cUxk  when  I  droTe  to  this 
place  here. 

By  Senator  Fqbakxr: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  aft^  that  time?— A.  Sight  here  I  had  an  ash 
can  to  pick  up. 

Q.  An  ash  can? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  back  of  the  kitdien? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here  [indi- 
cating^on  map]. 

Q^lMd  you  stop?— A.  I  stopped  ri^t  there  and  took  hold  of  the 
aA  can  and  emptied  it  on  the  cart. 

Q.  That  isa,  you  got  off  your  cart, «  were  you  on  the  cart? — A.  No, 
air :  I  was  on  the  cart. 

Q.  Grot  down  <m  the^round  and  picked  up  a  can  and  emptifld  itl — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  Iset  it  on  the  ground.    I  heard  the  first  shot. 

Q.  Where  was  that  fired  from  I — A.  I  think  it  was  fired  from  ri^t 
along  this  alley  here  findicating  on  map]. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that? — ^A.  I  heard  a  lot  of  footing. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  put  my  lantern  out  as  soon  as  I 
heard  the  first  two  ^ots. 

Q.  Then  what  did  ^u  do?— A.  I  stood  for  a  little  while  fiieing 
die  place  where  the  firmg  was  going  on. 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  And  at  the  same  time  I  could  see  the  galleries,  right 
here  [indicating  on  map]  and  the  place  where  the  firing  was  takmg 
place,  right  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  What  was  taking  place? — A.  The  firing  taking  place. 

Q.  You  are  not  pointing  to  the  town  ? — A.  K  o,  sir ;  I  am  not  [point- 
ing^ to  the  map]. 

Q.  The  firing  was  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  moving  about  there  before  that  first  shot 
was  fired? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  lights  about  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  noise  about,  anywhere? — ^A.  No,  sir;  everything 
was  quiet. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  moving  about  inside  the  wall  near  the  sink 
of  B  Company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybodjr  jump  over  the  fence  or  the  wall  there  in 
rear  of  B  Companv,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cowen  alley  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  any  other  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  nad  been  any  shots  fired  from  the  upper  "windows  of 
R  C,  and  D  barracks,  were  you  in  a  situation  to  have  seen  them? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  I  could  very  easily  have  seen  them,  because  I  could  see  the 
barracks  here — around  right  here  in  front  of  me  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Now,  were  any  shots  fired  from  the  barracks? — ^A.  Not  while 
I  was  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  first  shots? — A.  I  heard  the  first  shots  and  then 
about  20  more  shots,  and  then  I  drove  off. 

Q.  When  they  commenced  shooting,  then  you  left  immediately? — 
A.  I  went  away  immediately. 

Q.  With  your  cart? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  same  time  when  I  heard 
this  first  shot  I  heard  a  few  bullets  going  into  the  post  over  the  ad- 
ministration building. 

Q,  That  is  important  Which  way  were  they  going? — ^A.  They 
went  up  into  the  air. 

Q.  Went  up  in  the  air? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  which  way  ? — A.  Across  that  way  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  Across  that  way,  you  thought? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  dia  you  go  with  your  cart? — A.  I  went  toward  the 
administration  building,  but  before  I  got  to  the  administration  build- 
ing I  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  in  front  of  this  company,  D  [indi- 
catingon  ma^. 

Q.  That  is  JD  Company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  stop  there? — A.  I  stopped  there  to  see 
the  men,  because  the  first  sound  of  the  bugle  had  already  gone. 

Q.  What?— A.  The  first  buffle. 

Q.  You  heard  the  first  bu^e;  when  was  that? — ^A.  As  soon  as  I 
jumped  from  my  cart  I  heard  the  first  bugle  call. 

Senator  Foster.  Where  was  that? 

The  Witness.  And  right  after  that  I  heard  all  the  bugles  at  the 
barracks. 

Q.  When  the  firing  commenced  and  the  bugles  commenced  what 
happened  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Everybody  commenced  to  get  up. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  noise  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  noise. 
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Q.  Lots  of  noise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  getting  up  and  hollering,  "Wake 
up :  wake  up." 

Q,  You  heard  all  that  in  B  Company? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  drove  your  cart  down  and  stopped  a  few  seconds 
in  front  of  D? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  company  forming  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
just  getting  down. 

Q.  Getting  down? — A.  Getting  down. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  went  right  here  to  the  adminis- 
tration building. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  stop  at  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  used  to  stop  there  every  night.  There  were  two  sinks  here  in 
the  back  part  of  tnis  building  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  did  what? — A.  There  were  two  sinks  here  in  the  back  part 
of  this  building. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  the  administration  build- 
ing?— ^A.  I  stopped  up  my  wheel.    I  used  to  have  a  chain  there. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  stopped  the  wheel  so  that  the  mule  would  not  run 
off  with  the  cart,  and  went  in  here  inside  of  the  administration  build- 
ing. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  inside  for? — A.  To  clean  up  a  couple  of  sinks 
in  there. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  After  I  got  through  with  the  sinks 
I  came  out  again. 

Q.  What  aid  you  do  then? — ^A.  Emptied  the  cans  and  went  back 
and  set  the  sinks  back. 

0.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  When  I  came  out  I  stood  behind  a 
tree  that  is  at  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go  in. 

Q.  What  did  you  stand  behind  a  tree  for? — A.  Because  they  were 
still  shooting. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  still  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  where  was  it  going  on? — A.  In  town. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whereabouts  in  town? — A.  Right  along  here,  I 
think  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  it  seemed  to  be  over  there  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  in  the  alley  ? 

The  WrTNESS.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  first  shots  were  fired  right  here 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  JForaker.  Yes.  Now,  you  have  testified  before  in  this  case. 
I  want  to  read  you  an  afiidavit  that  was  made  on  the  14th  day  of 
August,  1906,  foimd  at  page  76  of  Senate  Document  166. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

FoBT  Brown,  State  of  Texas: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  one  Matlas  G. 
Tamayo,  scavenger  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  wljo  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says : 

"  That  at  about  12.10  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  August  14,  1906,  he  was  in  rear 
of  the  quarters  occupied  by  CJompany  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ;  that  about  this 
time  a  shot  was  fired  by  some  person  unknown  in  the  street  just  outside  the 
wall  dividing  the  military  reservation  from  the  town  of  Brownsville,  Tex.; 
that  he  could  hear  the  bullet  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  going  in  the  direction 
of  tiie  Rio  Grande  River,  about  parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  wall ;  that  im- 
mediately following  this  one  shot  a  number  of  other  shots  were  fired,  all  outside 
thewalL 
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••  Deponent  farther  says  that  previous  to  the  shooting  he  saw  no  soldiers  any- 
where In  rear  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  and  heard  no  talking  or  news  of  any  kind ;  and  that  he  saw  and  heard 
no  shot  or  shots  from  any  of  the  company  barracks. 

"  Matias  6.  Tamayo, 
••  Scavenger,  Fort  Brotcn,  Tem.** 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1906. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Summary  Court. 

Senator  Foraker  (reading).  You  testified,  as  it  is  given  here,  as 
follows: 

That  at  about  12.10  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  August  14,  1906,  he  was  in  rear 
of  the  quarters  occupied  by  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

You  remember  giving  that  affidavit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  Major 
asked  me  what  time  it  was  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  about  ten  minutes  after  12,  and  that  is  how  he  got  this. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  it  was  ten  minutes  after  12  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  told 
him  myself  it  was.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  ten  minutes 
after  12. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  statement? — A.  Major  Penrose 
and  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  They  reduced  it  to  writing;  you  did  not  reduce  it  to  writing 
yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  reduced  it  to  writing  and  asked  you  to  sign  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  After  this  shot  along  the  wall  here,  I  never  made  a  statement, 
but  I  said  along  Yturria's  fence,  along  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yturria  lived  on  that  same  alley  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
alley.    I  believe  he  lives  right  here. 

Q.  You  made  your  statement  and  then  they  wrote  out  the  affi- 
davit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  affidavit,  in  substance  and  effect,  is  correct,  is  it? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  also  before  Major  Purdy  and  Major  Block- 
som.    Do  you  remember  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  give  that  affidavit — at  what  place? — A.  At  Mr. 
Kowalski's  office. 

Q.  Where  is  that,  in  Brownsville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  were  present  when  you  gave  this  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  Only  the  stenograijher,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  shut  up  together  in  the  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  there  to  cross-examine? — A.  No,  sir.  Major  Blocksom 
went  in  the  room  after  I  had  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  conmiences  as  follows : 

Matias  G.  Tamayo  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Senator  Overman.  He  may  not  understand  about  the  time.  This 
was  not  the  Purdy  examination,  was  it  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  sir.    (Reading:) 

And  upon  being  examined  by  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows: 
8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 ^19 
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That  recital  is  correct?    You  were  first  sworn  by  Major  Blocksomt 
The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.    I  was  sworn,  but  after  I 
got  through  with  my  testimony. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  After  you  got  through? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going  back  and 
Mr.  KowaLski's  boy  called  me  back.  That  was  the  time  Major  Block- 
som  was  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Kowalski  swore  you  later  also  ?  Were  you  not  sworn  in  the 
first  place  by  Major  Blocksom  and  afterwards  by  Kowalski? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is  not  important,  perhaps.  Was  Major  Blocksom  present 
when  you  were  exammed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  a 
couple  of  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  after- 
wards, and  at  the  time  he  swore  me. 

Q.  What? — A.  At  the  time  he  swore  me. 

Q.  You  saw  him  a  couple  of  times  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  when 
Mr.  Purdy  took  your  deposition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Major  Blocksom  when  he  first  visited  Fort  Brown, 
immediately  after  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him.  I  was  before 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  then  just  what  you  have  told  us  now? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  so.    I  just  told  him  just  what  he  asked  me. 

Q.  You  told  him  what  he  asked  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me 
questions  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  know  all  about  these  facts  that  you  have  testified 
to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  testified  before  Mr.  Purdy,  did  you  tell  him 
everything,  just  as  you  have  told  us? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  there,  I  believe,  substantially  what  you  have  here; 
but  I  will  pass  that  now.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  another  thing 
before  I  leave  it,  and  then  I  will  let  them  cross-examine  vou.  You 
say  you  heard  one  bugle  sound;  that  was  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  sounded  where? — A.  It  sounded  towards  the  east. 

Q.  Up  at  the  guardhouse,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  the  first? — A.  That  was  the  first  bugle  call. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  another  one  ? — A.*  Yes,  sir ;  soon  after  that  1  heard 
all  the  rest  of  the  companies. 

Q.  The  companies  took  up  that  call? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as 
when  they  have  a  fire  drill. 

Q.  And  the  trumpeter  sounded  in  each  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
they  kept  that  up  for  about  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  I  und!erstand  you  that  the  firing  was  still  going  on  when 
you  stood  behind  that  tree  at  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  will  let  you  cross-examine  now. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'dock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MATIAS  G.  TAMAYO— Continaed. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Tell  us  again,  Mr.  Tamayo,  just  where  you  were,  as  nearly  as 
you  can — locate  yourself  on  that  plat  on  the  wall — when  you  heard 
the  first  shot, — A.  I  was  right  here.  I  was  right  at  the  corner  there 
[indicating]. 

Q,  Bight  at  the  comer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  between  the  barracks  and  the  wall? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  red  cross  marked  on  the  map,  which  must  have  been 
put  there  for  some  purpose. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  given  here  as  marking  the  place  where 
Matias  Tamayo  heard  the  first  shot. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  center  of  that  cross  will  put  you  right  down  here  [indi- 
cating on  map]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  too  far. 

Q.  That  is  too  far? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  where? — A.  Eight  or  10  feet  Away  from  the  comer — 
here. 

Q.  That  is  up  there  [indicating  on  map]? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right 
there. 

Q.  So  that  this  cross  ought  to  be  over  here  8  or  10  feet? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  that  is  the  cross — 8  or  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Eight  or  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Foraker  the  stenographer  here  marked 
with  ink  a  dot  with  a  small  circle  around  it  at  the  spot  located  on  the 
map  by  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
Q,  Where  was  the  sink  located  there? — A.  Right  here,  in  front  of 
the  entrance  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  In  front  of  what? — A.  In  front  of  the  entrance — ^the  door. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  mean  the  back  entrance  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  back  entrance  to  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  in  front  of  the  alley,  this  Cowen  alley, 
or  Yturria  alley,  as  you  call  it.  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  Yturria  live? — ^A.  Bight  here  [indicating  on  map]. 
Here  is  the  Cowen  house. 
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Q.  So  that  you  call  that  the  Cowen-Ytunia  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Is  there  anything,  any  building,  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  that 
alley? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  right  here  is  a  building  [indicating], 

Q.  Somebody  spoke  about  some  oil  sheds?— A.  They  are  right 
here. 

Q.  If  you  entered  this  reservation  by  the  gate,  and  started  up  by 
the  wall,  you  would  come  to  the  oil  sheds  first,  and  then  the  sink? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  you  would  take  this  road,' the  woodshed  and  the 
oil  shed  are  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Do  you  £iow  how  far  it  is  from  the  road  to  the  barracks? — A 
About  a  hundred  feet. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  the  exact  distance  here. 

Senator  Overman.  This  map  is  30  feet  to  the  inch. 

Senator  Forakee.  I  think  we  measured  that  one  day,  and  it  meas- 
ured 45  feet. 

Senator  Warner.  Forty  feet,  I  believe. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  will  measure  it  and  find  out  now.  You  are 
a  carpenter,  are  you  not? 

The  Wpfness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker  (after  making  measurement).  That  is  an  inch 
and  a  half,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  somebody  measured  it  before. 
So  that  if  the  map  was  made  perfect  to  the  scale  of  30  feet  to  the 
inch,  it  would  be  45  feet  from  the  road  to  the  barracks? 

TTie  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  road  runs  right  through  the  middle  of  that, 
does  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Does  a  road  run  between  the  barracks  and  the  wall? — ^A  Be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  barracks  is  a  road. 

Q,  How  far  from  the  wall  is  that  road? — ^A.  About  20  feet  away 
from  the  wall,  that  road  is. 

By  Senator  Bulkei^y: 
Q.  Is  it  back  of  the  sink? — A.  In  front  of  the  sink. 
Q.  Between  the  sink  and  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  The  road  is  between  the  sink  and  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  not  there  a  little  gate  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;    about  10  feet^ 
or  8  feet. 
Q.  That  is  a  little  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  10  feet  wide. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  you  jumped  on  your  cart  after  the  firing 
commenced  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  a  little  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  that.  You  heard  first  one  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  then  I  heard  another  one,  and  then  I  heard  all  the  firing. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  the  second  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  right  after  that ^A.  Right  after  that  I  heard 

all  the  rest  of  the  snooting. 
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Q.  When  was  it,  now,  with  respect  to  the  firing,  that  you  jumped 
on  your  cart  and  started  away? — A.  I  think  I  heard  about  20  shots 
there,  and  then  I  jumped  on  the  cart  and  drove  away. 

Q.  I  call  vour  attention  to  the  following  statement  in  your  testi- 
mony given  before  Mr.  Purdy : 

So  immediately  after  one  of  the  shots  was  fired  you  jumped  into  your  cart 
and  drove  between  D  and  B  toward  the  administration  building? — ^A.  Yes. 

Is  that  correct,  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  should  have  been  that  you  jumped  on  your  cart  after  this 
rapid  firing  had  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  had  heard  about 
20  shots.    I  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Purdy. 

Q.  You  made  that  to  him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  did  he  get  this  in? — A.  I  don't  Imow,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  read  over  to  you  before  you  signed  it,  or  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  read  over.  No,  sir;  I  read  it  myself,  and  I  called 
Mr.  Kowalski's  attention  to  that  one  shot,  and  he  said,  "Well,  it 
is  just  the  same  as  one  shot." 

Q.  Mr.  Kowalski  said  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  Mr.  Purdy  was 
busy  in  ttie  next  room. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Was  this  taken  down  by  a  stenographer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  in  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Purdy 's 
that  you  want  to  correct?  I  ask  you  that  because  I  want  to  put  it 
in  evidence  here.  Do  you  remember  anything  else?  I  will  not  call 
your  attention  to  anything  unless  you  think  of  something.  I  will  ask 
that  the  whole  of  this  testimony  of  this  witness  as  found  at  pages 
33,  34,  and  36  of  part  2  of  Senate  Document  155,  as  taken  by  Mr. 
Purdy,  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  this  record,  and  I  will  now  let 
the  Senator  cross-examine  the  witness. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Matias  Q.  Tamayo  was  first  duly  sworn  by  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  and,  upon 
being  examined  by  Mr.  Purdy,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Matias  G.  Tamayo. 

Q.  Mr.  Tamayo,  do  you  live  in  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or,  rather,  I  Hve  in 
the  post,  in  the  same  bouse  where  I  used  to  live. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Six  years  in  November. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  there  during  the  mouth  of  August  of  this  year? — A. 
I  was  a  scavenger. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  when  the  firing 
occurred  here  in  the  city  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sl^. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  about  12  o'clock  that  night? — A.  I  was  opposite  B 
Company. 

Q.  Is  that  about  opposite  the  main  gate  on  Elizabeth  street?— A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
the  comer  of  the  barracks,  right  near  the  kitchen. 

Q.  That  is,  the  barracks  of  Company  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  emptying  a  can  of  ashes. 

Q.  What  vehicle  did  you  have  there? — ^A.  I  had  a  dump  cart  and  one  mule. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  just  before  your  arrival  at  the  comer  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  I  had  been  right  at  the  rear  of  B  Company. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  working  there? — A.  For  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  men  out  there  between  the  wall  and  the  barracks? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  was  the  sentry? — A.  I  met  him  when  I  was  emptying  that  can;  he 
passed  by  the  same  as  usual. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  soldier  you  saw  there  before  the  firing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  light  of  any  kind? — ^A.  Yes;  one  of  these  dash  lanterns. 
Has  a  bulPs-eye;  gives  a  good  light,  Just  like  a  searchlight 

Q.  While  you  were  there  at  work  emptying  that  ash  can? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  firing? — A.  I  heard  one  shot,  and  after  that  I  heard  the 
rest 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  you  hear  that  shooting? — A.  In  the  direction  of 
Yturria's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  shots  were  inside  or  outside  the  wall? — A.  I 
think  they  were  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know? — A.  I  think  they  were.  If  they  had  been  inside  I  could 
have  seen  the  men. 

Q.  Did  you  look  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  No  men? — ^A.  No.    Everything  was  quiet 

Q.  Where  were  the  shots  fired  from  the  outside  of  the  wall — how  near? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell ;  they  must  have  been  some  45  yards  from  where  I  was  stand- 
ing; toward  Mr.  Ck>wen's  alley. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  alley  is  located  leading  up  to  Mr.  Ctowen's  house? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  shots  near  the  wall  ot  that  alley? — A.  I  don't  think  they  were 
so  near  the  wall. 

Q.  Were  they  near  Mr.  CJowen's  house? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  they  were  in  that 
direction,  though. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  got  away  as  quick  as  I  could ;  got  my  cart 
and  drove  off. 

Q.  Where  did  you  drive? — ^A.  I  drove  opposite  D  Company  and  from  there 
to  the  administration  building. 

Q.  You  were  frightened? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Badly? — ^A.  No;  not  very. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  be  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  voices? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  h^ar  the  bugle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sounded  It? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  sounded  inside  the  post — inside  the  house? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  inside  or  outside.  I  had  Just  blowed  my  lantern  out;  I  was  afraid 
that  they  might  see  me  and  shoot  me,  or  shoot  at  my  lantern  and  hit  me. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  see  the  bugler? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  inside  or  outside? — A.  No,  sir. 

0.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  main 
gate? — A.  The  sound  seemed  to  me  that  it  came  from  the  east  of  the  main 
gate;  but  as  soon  as  this  bugle  sounded  all  the  rest  of  the  bugles  blowed,  the 
same  as  when  they  have  a  fire  drill— every  company. 

Q.  Did  the  men  get  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? — ^A.  I  was  opposite  D  Company. 

Q.  Were  you  driving?— A.  I  was  still  in  my  cart  and  got  away ;  drove  to  the 
administration  building,  or  toward  it 

Q.  Now,  looking  at  this  map  of  the  post  (Exhibit  B),  calling  your  attention 
to  the  barracks,  will  you  state  that  you  were  located  at  the  point  marked  or 
indicated  by  a  cross  mark?  Where  did  you  drive?  And  the  point  where  you 
stopped  in  front  of  Company  D  barracks  was  toward  the  parade  ground,  so 
when  you  stopped  there  you  could  not  see  what  was  taking  place  in  the  rear 
of  B  barracks?— A.  No. 

Q.  So  immediately  after  one  of  the  shots  was  fired  you  Jumped  into  your 
cart  and  drove  between  D  and  B  toward  the  administration  building? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  over  at  the  administration  building,  or  while  you  were 
going  there,  did  you  hear  shooting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  great  many  shots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  direction  of  the  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  out  of  the 
administration  building  and  stood  back  of  a  tree,  and  the  firing  was  still 
foiug  on. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  officers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  the  soldiers  were  In  the  rear  of  the  barracks  at 
that  time? — ^A.  They  were  then  in  the  front,  getting  ready. 

Q.  Then  they  formed  in  front  of  the  barracks,  toward  the  parade  ground  ?-t- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  stationed  all  along  inside  the  fence. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  up  in  town  after  you  heard  the  firing  out  in 
the  rear  of  B  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  could  not  hear  any  firing  up  in  town. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  driving  your  cart  up  to  the  administration  build- 
ing?— A.  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  firing  was  up  town  or  in  the 
alley  leading  to  town. 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  you  know  now  with  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  Yes; 
that* s  about  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  then  came  back  and  went  about  your  business  on  that  evening? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  toward  the  administration  building. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  flash  of  any  guns  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  see  any  men  at  the  time  the  shooting  was  going  on? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  But  the  shooting  that  you  heard  was  over  in  the  vicinity  of  that  alley 
that  comes  out  by  the  wafl  in  the  rear  of  Company  B's  barracks? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Matias  G.  Tamato. 

The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron,  sa: 

Matias  6.  Tamayo,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  testimony  by  him  subscribed,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  his 
own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  therein  stated  upon  information  and 
belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

Matias  G.  Tamato. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1906. 
[SEAL.]  Louis  Kowalski, 

Clerk  District  Court,  Cameron  County,  Tex. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  The  witness  does  not  know  how  it  is  printed  in 
the  book,  there.  Had  he  not  better  look  at  it?  You  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  correct  any  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.1  asked  him  if  he  recalled  anything  that  he 
wanted  to  correct.     Shall  I  read  it  to  him? 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  read  it  over? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  they  asked  me  about 
that  ash  can,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  had  said 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  testified  before  anybody  but  Mr.  Purdy? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  They  asked  me  about  the  ash  can,  if  I  didn't  testify 
before  Mr.  Purdy 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  vou  testified  before  the  court- 
martial?— A.  The  8th  or  9th. 

Q.  The  8th  or  9th  of  February?— A.  No,  sir;  the  8th  or  9th  of 
March. 

Q.  The  8th  or  9th  of  March?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  testimony  is  not  now  before  us.  No  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  court-martial  later  than  the  1st  of  March  has 
been  sent  to  us.     I  will  put  that  testimony  in,  whatever  it  is. 
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By  Senator  Fobaker  : 

Q.  What  was  said  about  the  ash  can? — A.  They  asked  me  if  I  had 
stated  before  Mr.  Purdy  that  I  had  seen  the  sentry  while  I  was  at  the 
ash  can  there. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  what? — A.  If  I  had  seen  the  sentry  at  the  ash 
can,  there. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  while  I  was  at 
the  ash  can ;  I  seen  him  before  the  shooting  when  I  went  in  B  Com- 
pany to  get  a  drink  of  water ;  I  went  in  B  Company  and  got  my  drink 
of  water. 

Q.  Where  was  the  sentry  then? — ^A.  He  was  walking  his  post  from 
cast  to  west  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  saw  him  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  about  10  feet  away 
from  where  I  went  in,  the  place  I  met  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  sentry  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  firing;  you  are  clear  about  that,  are  you ?  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  over  it.  The  fir- 
ing was  inside  or  outside  of  tne  wall  ? — A.  Outside  of  the  wall. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  inside  of  the  wall? — ^A.  Not  while  I  was 
there. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  leave  until  this  fusillade  commenced  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  any  inside  of  the  wall,  either  in  the  bar- 
racks or  in  the  grounds,  you  would  have  seen  it? — A.  I  could  have 
seen  it  while  I  was  thera 

Q.  You  could  not  have  failed  to  see  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  clear  that  there  was  no  firing  from  the  back 
porches  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  men ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  20  or  any  other  number? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  at  all,  except  the  sentry? — ^A.  I  saw  the 
soldiers  after  the  shooting  had  taken  place. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  the  firing  commenced  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  full-blooded  Mexican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  pardon  me  for  asking  you  this.  Are  Mexicans  in 
Brownsville  of  as  dark  a  color  as  you  are  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them 
look  like  a  colored  man.    They  are  very  dark. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  darker  than  you  are? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  right  there.  What  is  your  height  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  over  6  feet? — A.  A  little  over  5  feet. 

Q.  Are  you  an  ordinary  size  of  a  Mexican ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  very 
short.     I  have  got  a  brother  that  is  taller  than  me. 

Q.  Mexicans  are  not  small  men,  generally? — A.  No,  sir;  some  of 
them  are  very  big — very  stout 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  How  tall  are  some  of  them  ? — A.  Six  feet. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  citizens  down  there,  the  men  of 
Brownsville,  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  khaki  clothing? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  sometimes  the  soldiers  there  used  to  give  it  away  to  them, 

Q.  They  gave  it  away  ? — A*  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  people  get  khaki  there  and  make  up  clothing  out  of  it? 
Were  there  tailors  who  made  suits  out  of  khaki? — A.  I  don't  think 
they  got  the  brand-new  cloth  to  make.  I  believe  to  get  a  second-hand 
coat  from  a  man — old  clothes. 

Q.  Cast-off  clothing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  knew  the  police  force  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there  in  Brownsville? — A.  I  think 
there  must  be  about  12  policemen. 

Q.  They  were  uniformed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  uniform  ? — A.  Blue. 

Q.  And  what  kind  of  hats  did  they  wear? — A.  They  wear  gray 
hats. 

Q.  With  wide  brims?— A.  With  what? 

Q.  A  wide-brimmed  liat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  a  cord  around  it  like 
officers  wear. 

Q.  And  a  badge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  wear  that  uniform? — ^A.  They  commenced  to 
wear  it  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  They  wore  it  all  the  time,  did  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  that 
they  used  to  dress  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  But  after  they  commenced  to  wear  the  blue  uniform  they  wore 
it  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  and  saw  the  policemen  every  day  and  were 
acouainted  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  were  raised  as  a  boy  there  and  lived  there  as  a 
man,  and  you  knew  all  the  policemen  ? — A.  I  knew  all  the  policemen. 

Q.  How  did  the  policemen  compare  with  you  in  size? — A.  My 
size? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  they  were  much  bigger  than  I  am ;  fat,  and  taller 
than  I  am. 

Q.  They  were  Mexicans,  were  they,  most  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
most  of  tnem  are  Mexicans. 

Q.  How  many  Americans? — A.  They  have*  about  three  or  fgur 
Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Mayor  Combe  became  mayor  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember.  He  became  mayor  about  two  years 
or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  when  he  came  in  he  had  the  police  uniformed,  as  you  have 
stated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  one  that  had  the  uniforms. 

Q.  And  after  that  they  wore  the  uniform  all  the  time  when  on 
duty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  policemen  were  on  duty  in  the  daytime  and 
how  many  in  the  night,  if  you  know? — A.  I  can't  exactly  tell  you, 
but  there  must  be  about  10  in  the  night  and  4  at  daytime. 

Q.  That  would  make  14  policemen  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  do  not  pretend  to  know  just  where  they  were 
stationed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  take  up  time  with  that.  You  heard  no  firing  from 
any  place  in  the  fort  there? — A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  at  that 
place  where  I  said;  but  after  I  left  that  place  I  don't  know  what 
took  place  behind  the  barracks.  But  while  I  was  there  there  was  no 
firing  done  from  the  inside. 
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Q.  You  remained  there.  When  was  it  that  you  heard  the  bugle 
sound? — A.  As  soon  as  I  jumped  on  my  cart  and  drove  away  I 
heard  the  first  bugle  sound. 

Q.  You  heard  that  bugle  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  when 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Up  to  the  time  vou  heard  the  bugle  sound, 
there  was  no  shot  fired  in  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  you  have  said,  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker, 
that  you  would  have  heard  it? — A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  If  there  had  been  B.ny  shot  fired  in  the  fort  you  would  have 
heard  it? — ^A.  From  the  inside? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  none  was  fired  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  up  to  the  time — so  that  we  will  get  it  definite,  now — 
that  you  jumpM  on  your  cart;  that  was  the  time  the  bugle 
sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  bugle  sounded  I  had  already 
heard  these  shots  coming  into  the  post. 

Q.  Yes;  but  were  there  any  shots  from  the  post — ^that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about — ^inside? — ^A.  None. 

Q.  None? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  certain  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  shots  coming  into  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  in  which  direction  those  shots  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  put  out  vour  light? — A.  When  I  heard  the 
first  and  second  shots,  that  was  tlie  time  I  put  my  light  out  After 
I  heard  the  first  two  shots  I  put  my  light  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  your  light? — A.  Because  I  am  accustomed  to 
it.  I  think  it  is  always  better  to  put  a  lantern  out  when  there  is 
shooting  going  on. 

Q.  Because  you  are  accustomed  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  accustomed  to  putting  your  light  out  when  there 
wac  shooting? — ^A.  Sometimes,  in  town;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  there  was  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  thought  that  night  when  I  put  the  lantern  out,  when  I  heard  the 
first  two  shots. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  One  night  I  was  going  home,  and  I  used  to  live 
three  or  four  blocks  from  the  quartermaster's  corral  toward  the 
south,  and  I  was  going  home  about  half  past  12  and  some  one  shot  at 
my  light,  and  that  night  I  come  pretty  near  being  shot 

Q.  You  were  then  where? — A.  I  was  going  home  that  night 

Q.  But  just  where  were  you  living? — ^A.  That  was  a  good  time 
before  this  shooting  took  place. 

Q.  Where  were. you  living  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  living  by  the 
quartermaster's  corral,  about  three  blocks  from  the  corral. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir;  inside  of  the  fort. 

Q.  Point  out  the  quartermaster's  corral,  and  where  vou  were  liv- 
ing at  that  time? — A.  Now  I  am  living  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know;  but  where  were  you  living  then? — A.  Then  I 
used  to  live  back  here  [indicating]. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  spoke  of  a  water  tank  there? — A.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  ice 

f)lant  [indicating].    That  night  I  came  near  being  shot  I  used  to 
ive  down  here  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  That  is  by  the  magazine  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  close  to  the 
magazine  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  magazine  house.    And  that 
night  that  bullet  passed  me  and  I  put  my  lantern  out,  that  reminded 
me  of  the  night  tnat  I  came  pretty  near  being  shot. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  about  two  years  before  this 
shooting. 

Q.  A^d  that  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  that  you  put  out 
your  light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  shot  fired  from,  that  made  you  put  out  your 
lantern? — ^A.  The  first  time? 

Q.  The  first  shot,  so  that  we  will  have  no  mistake  about  it,  when 
you  put  out  your  lantern? — A.  It  was  from  outside  of  the  road,  the 
big  road  tliat  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  reservation  [indicating 
on  map]. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  this  alley  here  between  Elizabeth  and 
Washington  streets? — A.  Oh,  you  were  talking  about  this,  here  [in- 
dicating]. 

Q.  It  you  will  answer  my  questions  we  will  get  along  better. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  this  alley  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  The  Cowen  and 
Yturria  alley. 

Q.  The  dowan  and  Yturria  alley.  That  is  between  Washington 
and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  that  alley,  where  was  that  first  shot  fired 
from? — ^A.  Right  along  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Eight  along A.  Right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  You  have  marked  a  good  many  places  there. — A.  It  was  right 
here,  the  first  shot,  and  then  I  heard  the  next  one. 

Q.  That  is,  about  half  way  from  the  barracks  road  to  Fourteenth 
street  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  along  there  in  the  alley?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  where  I  heard  the  first  two 
shots. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment,  now,  Tamayo;  that  is  all  right.  Wait,  now, 
so  that  we  will  get  it.  How  many  houses  are  on  that  alley  between 
Fourteenth  street  and  barracks  road? — A.  There  is  one  there  [indi- 
cating] ;  there  is  a  little  house  there  that  belongs  to  Cowen,  and  there 
are  three  big  houses  there. 

Q.  No.  2  on  the  map,  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cowen  house  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  No.  9;  that  is  what? — ^A.  Mr.  Martinez  lives  there;  that 
belong  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Rendall.     He  was  paying  rent  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  up  on  the  side  toward  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  three  big  houses  there,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three 
big  houses  there.  There  is  the  next  one,  and  Mr.  Cowen 's  is  here. 
That  little  shack  belongs  to  Mr.  Cowen  [indicating  on  map]. 
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Q.  There  are  three  big  houses  on  that  side  toward  Elizabeth  street. 
How  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  locate  that  shot? — ^A.  Because 
I  could  hear  it 

Q.  You  could  locate  it  because  you  heard  it — ^where  you  heard 
it  from? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  bullet  from  that  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  was  the  second  shot  from? — A.  Right  there  in  the 
same  place. 

Q.  In  the  same  place,  you  judge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  located  that  in  the  same  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullet  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  fusillade  or  a  volley,  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  which  was  it,  a  volley  or  a  fusillade,  or  how  ? — A.  It  was 
a  fusillade,  I  think — ^lots  of  shooting. 

Q.  Well,  but  was  it  shooting  right  along,  quick? — ^A.  Yes;  a  kind 
of  skirmish. 

Q.  Skirmish ;  one  right  after  another,  "  tap,"  "  tap,'*  "  tap," 
"tap?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  hard. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  would  you  think  were  in  it,  from  the 
discharges,  discharging  their  firearms? — ^A.  I  would  think  it  must 
have  been  about  8  or  10. 

Q.  At  least  that? — ^A.  At  least;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  shooting  from? — ^A.  It  was  outside,  in  town, 
on  that  same  direction  of  the  Cowen  and  Yturria  alley. 

Q.  In  the  same  direction,  and  in  about  the  same  spot,  you  would 
put  it,  would  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  then? — ^A.  At  that  time  I  could  only 
hear  the  bullets  that  went  into  the  post,  toward  the  administration 
building. 

Q.  Did  the  bullets  go  close  to  your  head? — ^A.  No,  sir;  pretty  high 
throurfi  the  air. 

Q.  Fretty  high? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  only  hear  the  whistling  of 
the  bullets;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  hearing  bullets? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  tnat  you  would  not  assume  to  say  how  far  above  you  they 
were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  going  in  the  direction  of  the  administration 
building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  hear  them  going  pretty  high  through 
the  air. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  whether  any  of  those  bullets  struck  the 
administration  building? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  neirt  day? — ^A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  examination? — ^A.  No,  sir.^ 

Q.  And  you  went  in  the  direction  in  which  thof^e  bullets  were 
going? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  go. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  down  there?  Was  not  that  exposing  yourself 
to  danger? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  so,  because  they  were  going 
pretty  liigh. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  shooting  too  high  to  hit  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  ash  can,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  shooting  commenced! — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  there  are  some  wood  sheds  back  of  the  barracks  there  ? — 
A.  Only  one  wood  shed  and  an  oil  shed. 

Q.  Ajid  an  oil  shedJ — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  carry  the  refuse  of  the  sinks  in?  What  was 
that A.  In  which,  the  company's  sink? 

Q.  Yes. — A  There  was  nothing  but  the  soil  in  there. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  There  was  nothing  but  the  soil  iji  there. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  but  the  soil  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  buildings  there,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Little  bits 
of  rooms,  yes,  6ir;  inside. 

Q.  I  know.  Those  buildings  were  about  what  size — that  is,  the 
front?  Six  or  8  feet  would  tney  be? — ^A.  Those  buildings  must  be 
about  12  feet  wide  and  about  14  feet  long. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sinks? — A.  Those  sinks;  yes,  sir;  in  front  of  the 
company. 

Q.  There  was  a  sink  to  each  company,  was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  barracks  C. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sink  was  located  where  with  reference  to  it — that  is,  with 
reference  to  the  center  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  in  front  of  the  rear  entrance  to  the  bar- 
racks— A.  Yes,  sir;  right  near  it. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  center  of  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  barracks  were  how  far  from  this  brick  wall  in  the  rear — 
that  is,  directly  separating  the  garrison  road  from  the  grounds? — A* 
The  brick  wall  from  the  sink  ? 

Q.  From  the  sink;  how  far,  if  you  know? — A.  About  3  feet. 

Q.  About  3  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  persons  to  pass  be- 
tween  ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Between  the  sink  and  the  wall? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  did  not  get  it  exactly.  Please  give  me  the  size  of  those  sinks — 
the  buildings. — A.  Twelve  by  14. 

Q.  And  about  how  high  ? — A.  Eight  feet  high,  and  then  the  rafters, 
that  is  about  4  feet  high ;  that  makes  it  about  13  or  14  feet  high. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  those  three  sinks  there  was  a  wood  shed  and 
an  oil  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  wood  shed  located  ? — A.  There  was  one  at  each 
barracks.  There  was  one  at  C  Company,  a  little  opposite  the  kitchen 
here,  and  another  one  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  That  is  opposite  the  kitchen  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  Opposite  each  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  another  one  opposite 
here  [inaicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  think  I  will  get  that.  I  do  not  know  where  the  kitchen  is. — A. 
The  kitchen 

Q.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  get  it.  Each  of  those  wood  sheds, 
then,  as  I  understand,  was  in  the  rear  of  A  barracks,  running  down 
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toward  the  Rio  Grande,  in  that  direction  [indicating].  Is  that  cor- 
rect?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  wood  shed  at  C  barracks  wotild  be  at  the  end  of  C 
barracks  nearest  to  B  barracks?  Look  at  the  map  and  see. — ^A.  The 
wood  shed  used  to  be  right  here,  on  this  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  I  know,  but  if  you  will  let  me  ask  you  the  questions  I  think  I 
will  get  it — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  wood  sheds  were  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  between  the 
barracks  and  the  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  now,  for  instance,  the  wood  shed  of  barracks  C. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  down  here  at  the  end  of  these  barracks  nearest 
to  barracks  B,  would  it  not — the  wood  shed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  wood  shed  of  barracks  B  would  be  down  here  [indi- 
cating] ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nearest  to  barracks  D  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  wood  shed  of  barracks  D  would  be  down  nearest  to 
what  is  marked  "  School "  on  this  map,  nearest  to  tiie  Rio  Grande? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  give  us  the  size  of  those  wood  sheds. — ^A.  About  10  by  12; 
10  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long. 

Senator  Overman.  And  how  high? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  height. — A.  They  only  have  one  roof — ^that  is,  like 
that  [indicating]. 

Q.  But  about  the  height. — ^A.  The  front  entrance,  it  is  about  12 
feet,  and  then  slanting  up. 

Q.  Then  slanting  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  slant  roof. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  an  oil  shed  ? — A.  An  oil  shed. 

Q.  Was  there  one  oil  shed  for  all  the  barracks,  or  one  for  each 
barracks? — ^A.  One  for  each  barracks,  close  to  the  woodhouse. 

Q.  Now  we  will  locate  that  oil  shed,  if  you  please. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  a  much  more  little  room  than  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  Yes.  We  will  commence  with  the  wood  shed.  The  oil  house 
was  in  what  direction  from  the  wood  shed  ? — A.  East. 

Q.  When  you  say  east  you  mean  up  toward A.  Toward   C 

Company. 

Q.  That  is,  you  call  east  going  from  B  to  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  oil  house  was  east  of  the  wood  shed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  what  distance  between  the  oil  shed  and  the  wood- 
house?  Give  it  to  us  just  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  They  were  close 
together.    It  was  close  to  the  shed. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  it  was  smaller  than  the  wood  shed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  frame  shed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  frame  shed  with 
a  slant  roof  to  it. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  size  of  that? — A.  I  think  4  by  6 — 4  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  long. 

Q.  Now,  so  that  the  committee  may  know,  I  take  it  that  the  oil 
shed,  the  wood  shed,  and  the  sink  were  all  along  in  a  line?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  About  the  same  distance  from  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  there  would  be  3  or  4  feet  between  all  of  those  and  the 
wall? — A.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  one  of  those  barracks? — ^A.  About  40  feet 
wide  and  about  100  feet  long. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  at  the  ash  can  and  you  have  marked  the  place 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  barracks  when  you  were  at  the  ash 
can? — A.  I  drove  my  cart  between  this  ash  can  and  the  porch. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  about  10  feet.  The  ash  can  was  aoout  10  feet 
away  from  the  porch — the  back  porch  of  the  companv. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  there  by  the  ash  canf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
back  of  the  cart. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  beyond  the  space  between  the  barracks 

A.  My  mule  was  facing  D  Company. 

Q.  X  ou  were  beyonathe  space  between  the  barracks  and  the  wood 
shed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  The  wood  shed  would  be  outside  of  you  and  the  barracks  in- 
side?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  night  was  rather  a  dark  night,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  pretty 
dark. 

Q.  And  you  were  down  near  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  point  you  have  marked  there,  a  little  way  from  that  red 
star  on  the  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet  from  the  gate? — A.  From  the  big  gate? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  About  70  feet. 

Q.  So  that  jou  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  up  beyond  in  C 
barracks,  behind  those  buildings^  or  you  could  not  see  people  up 
there,  could  you,  after  jou  put  your  lamp  out;  or  with  your  lamp 
burning,  even,  because  it  would  "not  throw  light  up  there? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  couldn't  see  them  that  far. 

Q.  That  was  a  bull's-eye  light  you  had,  I  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  persons  may  have  come  in  or  gone  out  there  and  you  could 
not  have  seen,  whoever  they  were  ? — A.  I  could  have  seen  -them  as 
far  as  B  Company. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  as  far  as  C  Companv  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  you  could  not  on  what  you  call  the  east  end  of  B  Com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir;  that  was  pretty  far. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  seen  who  came  in  or  went  out  from  D  Com- 
pany from  where  you  were? — A.  No,  sir;  because  he  could  go  out 
here  and  jump  this  wall  here,  and  I  couldn't  see  him.  There  is  a 
lot  of  trees  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  No.  And  when  you  heard  this  first  shot  pass  over  your  head, 
which  way  were  you  facing,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  was  facing  the  town. 

Q.  Facing  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  Dack  was  toward  the  barracks? — A.  The  barracks;  yes, 
sir.     I  stood  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yes.  And  then  of  course  you  could  not  see  either  the  porches 
of  B  or  C  barracks,  could  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see  the  porches. 

Q.  When  you  were  facing  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see 
these  porches  here  of  B  and  C  Companies. 

Q.  But  if  vou  were  facing  the  town  your  back  was  toward  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  back  was  toward  the  porches? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
same  tune  I  could  have  seen  the  flash  of  their  guns  if  they  had  shot 
from  there  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  anything  about  the  flash  of  a  gun  yet, 
Mr.  Tomayo. — A.  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  asked  you  if  you  could  see  those  porches  from  the  posi- 
tion you  were  standing  in. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  facing  Elizabeth  street? — A.  No,  sir;  not  quite 
facing  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  A  little  to  the  right? — A.  A  little  to  the  nprth;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  back  was  toward  the  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  porches  of  the  barracks  were  at  your  back  also? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  position  that  you  were  in  when  that  first  shot 
was  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  first  shot  was  fired? 

Q.  When  the  first  shot  was  fired. — A.  When  the  first  shot  was  fired 
I  was  setting  that  ash  can  on  the  ground,  and  I  stood  up  and  listened 
to  the  shooting.    That  is  the  time  I  stood  up,  facing  the  town. 

Q.  When  the  second  shot  was  fired  you  did  what? — A.  That  is  the 
time  I  put  the  lantern  out. 

Q.  When  the  second  shot  was  fired  you  put  out  your  lamp? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Were  you  stooping  over  holding  that  can  ? — A.  I  was  stooping 
over.     It  was  dry  ashes  and  it  wasn't  very  heavy,  and  there  were  two 
handles  on  the  side,  and  I  was  setting  it  down  when  I  heard  the  first 
shot. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  then  you  jumped  in  your  cart? — A.  No,  sir;  the  second  shot 
went  and  then  I  put  my  lantern  out. 

Q.  Then  what  aid  you  do? — A.  I  stood  up  listening  to  the  shooting, 
right  there. 

Q.  You  stood  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  wood  shed  was  between  you  and  the  town? — A.  Yes. 
sir ;  but  the  wood  shed  was  pretty  far  from  me,  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  road. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  the  wood  shed  was  between  you  and  the  town  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  back  of  the  wood  shed  ?. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had 
the  wood  shed  right  there  in  front  of  me ;  but  I  could  see  between  the 
wood  shed  and  the  privy  what  was  going  on  in  town  [indicating]. 

Q.  Between  the  wood  shed  and  the  sink  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  distance  between  the  wood  shed  and  the  sink? — 
A.  About  8  feet. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  there,  and  see  through  where  the  shot  was 
coming  from? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  flash? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  see  it  on 
account  of  those  houses  being  so  close  there  on  the  alley. 

Q.  And  you  were  looking  in  that  direction,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  not  looking  at  tlie  porches  of  the  barracks  at  any 
time? — A.  It  wasn't  any  use  for  me  to  look  at  the  porches 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;   let  us  not  argue  about  this.     Were  you  or 
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•were  j^ou  not  looking  at  the  porches? — A.  I  could  see  both  at  the 
same  time.    I  could  see  the  town  and  I  could  see  the  porches. 

Q.  Well,  that  may  be.  About  how  many  shots,  in  all,  did  you 
hear? — A.  About  20  shots. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  heard? — A.  Oh,  I  heard  from  the  first  to  the 
last  shot,  but  right  there  I  only  heard  about  20  shots. 

Q.  At  that  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  place. 

Q.  And  every  shot  you  heard  was  outside  of  the  porch? — ^A.  Those 
20  shots,  yes,  sir;  the  first  20  shots  I  heard,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  mistaken  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  was  this  guard  when  you  saw  him — that  is,  the 
0sntry ;  not  a  guard,  but  a  sentry  ? — ^A.  The  sentry ;  yes,  sir.  I  will 
have  to  use  the  map. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  He  was  going  along  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  he  was  gomg  along,  then,  in  the  rear  of  B  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here  [indicatmgj. 

Q.  Toward  the  east  end? — A.  He  was  walking  from  east  to  west. 
I  went  in  here  to  get  my  drink  of  water,  and  there  is  where  I  met 
him,  about  10  feet  from  where  I  went  in.  I  went  in  here  and  got 
my  drink  of  water  and  came  right  out. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  in  that  big  door  at  the  center  of  B  barracks 
and  gotyour  drink  of  water? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnere  was  the  sentry  when  you  came  out? — A.  I  never  saw 
him  any  more  when  I  came  out. 

Q.  lou  never  saw  him  any  more? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  him  any  more. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  the  shooting? — A.  About  two  minutes 
after  that. 

Q.  Was  it  as  long  as  two  minutes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  sentry,  or  did  he  speak  to  you? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  are  the  trees  in  there? — ^A.  The  administration  build- 
ins 


Are  there  any  trees  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  lot  of  trees  back  of 
D  Company,  toward  the  river,  along  in  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  A  lot  of  trees  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  trees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  close  together? — A.  Some  about  4  feet  apart  and  some 
about  8  feet. 

Q.  They  are  pretty  close  together? — A.  Pretty  close  together; 
near  the  wall;  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  There  are  otner  trees  back  there,  back  of  the  other  barracks? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  are  some  back  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Back  of  those  vacant  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  back  of  that  bar- 
racks [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  back  of  barracks  No.  36,  as  it  is  marked  there.  There 
are  a  lot  of  trees  back  there,  too? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  trees  back  of  barracks  C  and  B? — A.  No,  sir.  Back 
of  C  barracks  there  is  only  one  or  two  little  bits  of  trees;  not  very 
big. 

Q.  But  where  are  there  so  many  of  them  ? — A.  Back  of  this  build- 
ing "  36,"  here,  and  back  of  D,  Back  of  C  barracks  is  only  one  or 
two  little  bits  of  trees. 
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Q.  D  barracks  is  the  one  that  has  so  many  back  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  around  in  front.  Was  the  company  forming  when 
you  got  around  there? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  torming  yet,  but 
they  were  pouring  out  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Which  quarters? — ^A.  I  could  hear  them  coming  out  of  the 
quarters  C,  B,  and  D. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  officers  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  around  back  there  did  you  hear  any  horses  run- 
ning?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  shouting  "  Come  out,  you  black  sons  of 
bitches,"  or  any  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  anythmg  of  that  kind  had  occurred  you  would  have  heard 
it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  heard  no  such  thing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  sound. 

Q.  Not  a  sound? — ^A.  No,  sir;  everything  was  quiet  before  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  sentry  call  for  the  guard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  the  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  sentry  discharge  his  gun  right  up  there,  near 
barracks  C  or  D  or  B? — A.  No,  sirj  I  don't  think  I  could  have  heard 
it,  because  there  was  so  much  shootmg  going  on  in  town. 

Q.  You  couldn't  have  told,  then,  whether  there  were  shots  in  the 
barracks  or  not,  around  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  not  after  the 
sentry  fired  his  piece. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  sentry  firing  his  piece 
yet. — A.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  him. 

Q.  Yes;  I  asked  you  that. — A.  And  I  said  "  No,  sir." 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  said  you  could  not  have  told  whether  there  were  shots 
or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  or  not  have  told  whether  there  was  a  shot  fired  from 
the  barracks  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  back  of  the  barracks;  I 
could  have  seen  it. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  were  looking  in  the  other  direction? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  see  both  places. 

Q.  You  still  insist  on  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  around  there  a  good  deal — around  the  barracks? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  be  around  every  night  and  every  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  ammunition?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  gotten  cartridges  if  you  had  wanted  them, 
could  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  I  don't  know  where  I  could  get  them. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not? — A.  It  was  against  the  law,  I  think,  to  get 
cartridges  from  the  Government. 

Q.  C^uld  you  not  get  them  from  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  cartridges  around  there  at  all? — ^A.  I  never  saw  any  around 
there  at  all,  outside  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Outside  of  what? — ^A.  Outside  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  the  quarters,  where  were  they? — A.  Some- 
times I  used  to  see  the  men  cleaning  cartridges  on  the  porches  there; 
but  I  never  asked  them  for  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  cartridges  lying  around  loose  in  the 
quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  around  a  good  deal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to  go  in 
every  morning;  I  used  to  go  in  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 

Q.  And  you  would  associate  with  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  but  not  with  the  Twenty-fifth,  because  they 
were  there  just  a  few  days.    I  was  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  But  when  the  Twenty-sixth  was  there,  you  were  in  there  fre- 
quently ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cartridges  around  there  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the  men. 

Q.  I  say  did  you  see  any  cartricJges  around  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  loose  around  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  could 
see  them  lying  around  the  porches,  where  the  men  were  cleaning 
them. 

Q.  Cleaning  the  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  while  they  were  at  tar- 
get practice. 

Q.  That  was  the  Twenty-sixth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Twenty-fifth,  were  you 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  all  the  time  the  Twenty-fifth  was 
there  at  Fort  Brown ;  I  used  to  be  around  there  every  morning  and 
every  night. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  answer  read.  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

The  question  and  answer  were  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  You  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Twenty-fifth,  were  you  not? — A.  Yea, 
sir ;  I  was  there  all  the  time  the  Twenty-fiftli  was  there  at  Fort  Brown ;  I  used 
to  be  around  there  every  morning  and  every  night 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  he  said  the  Twenty-sixth.  You  said 
the  Twenty-sixth,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  Twenty-sixth  vou  are  speaking  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  "  Twenty-sixth,"  did  you  not,  when  you  answered  ? — 
Fes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Twenty-fifth,  were 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  they  had  not  been  there  long  enough 
for  me  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  police 
force  of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  not  much.    I  only  know  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  personally? — ^A.  The  police? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  any  of  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Talk  to  all  of  them? — A.  Pretty  near  all  of  them;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  citizens  of  this  country? — ^A.  I  don't  tnow,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Were  they  Mexicans  or  Americans? — A.  Most  of  them  are 
Mexicans. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Mexican  policemen  can  speak 
the  American  language? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them.  Some  of 
them  can  understand  a  good  deal,  but  can  not  talk  it.  Some  of  them 
can  understand  it  and  talk  it  pretty  well. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  police  force  could  not 
speak  the  English  language? — ^A.  About  six  or  eight. 
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Q-  Risr^t  afrer  ihii  *— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  ASot::  tow  n-^sr.y  seoonds  or  minutes  between  the  second  shot 
and  the  l>esirx:iig  of  The  fusillade? — A.  The  second  shot! 

Q.  Yes*  sir. — A.  Oh.  just  about  three  seconds;  something  like 
that. 

Q-  About  three  j^econds? — A.  About  three  seconds. 

Q-  Now.  when  did  you  hear  the  buUet,  or  bullets,  whistling? — A. 
After  I  heard  this  fusillade  goin^  on,  at  the  same  time  I  could  hear 
the  bullets  goinff  into  the  reservation. 

Q-  You  heard  the  bullets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  into  the  reservation,  or  toward  the  reservation? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  in  your  affidavit  subscribed  to  on  the  llth  day  of  August, 
1906,  before  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
I  find  this  statement : 

That  about  this  time  a  shot  was  fired  by  some  person  unknown  hi  the  street 
Just  outside  the  wall  dividing  the  military  reservation  from  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  that  he  could  hear  the  bullet  and  that  it  appeared  to  be 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  about  parallel  to  the  above- 
mentioned  wall. 

Is  that  what  you  swore  to  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  did, 
but  I  never  meant  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  mean,  then,  to  say  that  you  heard  only  one  bullet 
whistling? — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  these  bullets  that  went  into  the 
post ;  I  could  hear  them  whistling. 

Q.  You  heard,  then,  a  number  of  bullets  whistling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
instead  of  one. 

Q.  Then  that  part  of  the  affidavit  which  I  read  to  you  about  one 
bullet  is  not  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  a  number  of  bullets? — ^A.  I  heard  a  number  of 
bullets. 

Q.  When  you  ^ot  on  your  cart  did  you  drive  it  at  once  to  the 
administration  building  or  did  you  make  any  stop? — ^A.  I  made  a 
stop  in  front  of  D  Company,  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  I  stoppeci  there  to  see  the 
men  coming  out  of  their  quarters. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  to  see  the  men  coming  out  of  their  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  few  seconds,  and  then  I  drove  away  irom 
there.     They  were  making  a  lot  of  noise. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  rear  or  in  the  front? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in 
front,  between  the  barracks  and  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  drive  from  where  you  were  first  standing  to  the  admin- 
istration building,  in  the  rear  or  in  front,  of  the  quarters? — A.  In 
front  of  D  Company's  quarters.  I  took  this  road  here,  stopped  right 
here,  and  then  I  drove  over  here  and  stopped  right  here  [indicating 
on  map]. 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  past  in  rear  of  the  quarters  this  way  when 
you  left  the  spot  where  you  were  standing,  where  you  heard  the  shots 
fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  in  rear  of  the  quarters,  but  in  front  of  the 
quarters,  to  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  way, 
and  stopped  right  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  the  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  that  may  be  in  the  record,  the  witness 
points  to  a  place  in  the  road  about  opposite  the  front  of  D  barracks 
as  the  point  where  he  stopped. 

By  Senator  Foster  :     • 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — ^A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  quarters. 

Q.  The  bugles  were  sounding? — ^A.  Yes;  the  bugles  were  soundmg. 

Q.  The  alarm  had  been  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  that  up 
about  three  minutes. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  them  all  well  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  hearing  one  shot  and  two  shots. — ^A.  I 
heard  one  shot  first  and  then  I  heard  another  shot. 

Q.  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  first  and  second 
shots?     Were  they  right  after  each  other? — A.  About  five  seconds. 

Q.  About  five  seconds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  have  stated  in  your  examination  before  Mr.  Purdy, 
and  in  the  affidavit  that  you  made  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1906, 
is  the  truth,  is  it  not? — A.  Before  Major  Blocksom? 

Q.  Before  Major  Blocksom;  yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  affidavit  which  was  read  to  you  by  Senator 
Foraker,  made  on  the  llth  day  of  August,  1906  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  the  truth  in  that  affidavit? — A.  Before  Mr.  Purdy? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  Captain  Lyon.  The  affidavit  was  taken  before  Captain 
Lyon. — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thing.  He  put  down  that  I  said  along- 
side of  the  fence — alongside  the  wall,  I  mean.  I  meant  in  this 
Yturria  alley. 

Q.  Now,  immediately  after  you  heard  the  first  shot A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  did  what?— A.  I  heard  the  second  shot  and 
then  I  grabbed  my  lantern  and  put  it  out. 

Q.  After  the  second  shot  ? — A.  After  the  second  shot. 

Q.  You  put  your  lantern  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  heard  the  first  shot? — A.  That  was 
the  time  I  took  my  lantern  and  put  it  out. 

Q.  There  was  a  very  short  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
shots,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  had  put  your  lantern  out  you  gjot  on  your 
wagon  or  cart  ana  drove  towara  the  administration  building? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  stood  this  way  [indicating],  listening  to  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  stood  that  way  and  listened  to  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  could  see  the  place  where  the  shooting  was  going  on;  and  the  quar- 
ters— the  quarters  run  this  wav,  that  is  why  i  could  see  them. 

Q.  After  the  second  shot,  then,  you  did  not  get  on  your  cart,  but 
stood  some  time  listening  to  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  after  the  second  shot  was  it  you  heard  the 
fusillade  ? — A.  Eight  after  that. 

Q.  Right  after  tnat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  seconds  or  minutes  between  the  second  shot 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fusillade? — A.  The  second  shot? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Oh,  just  about  three  seconds;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  About  three  seconds? — A.  About  three  seconds. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  hear  the  bullet,  or  bullets,  whistling? — A. 
After  I  heard  this  fusillade  going  on,  at  the  same  time  I  could  hear 
the  bullets  going  into  the  reservation. 

Q.  You  heard  the  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..  Going  into  the  reservation,  or  toward  the  reservation  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  in  your  affidavit  subscribed  to  on  the  llth  day  of  August, 
1906,  before  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
I  find  this  statement : 

That  about  this  time  a  shot  was  fired  by  some  person  unknown  in  the  street 
Just  outside  the  wall  dividing  the  military  reservation  from  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  that  he  could  hear  the  bullet  and  that  it  appeared  to  be 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  about  parallel  to  the  above- 
mentioned  wall. 

Is  that  what  you  swore  to  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  did, 
but  I  never  meant  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  mean,  tnen,  to  say  that  you  heard  only  one  bullet 
whistling? — A.  No,  sir.  I  heara  these  bullets  that  went  into  the 
post ;  I  could  hear  them  whistling. 

Q.  You  heard,  then,  a  number  of  bullets  whistling? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
instead  of  one. 

Q.  Then  that  part  of  the  affidavit  which  I  read  to  you  about  one 
bullet  is  not  correct  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  a  number  of  bullets? — ^A.  I  heard  a  number  of 
bullets. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  your  cart  did  you  drive  it  at  once  to  the 
administration  building  or  did  you  make  any  stop? — ^A.  I  made  a 
stop  in  front  of  D  Company,  right  here  [indicating  on  map] . 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — ^A.  I  stopped  there  to  see  the 
men  coming  out  of  their  quarters. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  to  see  the  men  coming  out  of  their  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  few  seconds,  and  then  I  drove  away  irom 
there.    They  were  making  a  lot  of  noise. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  rear  or  in  the  front? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in 
front,  between  the  barracks  and  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  drive  from  where  you  were  first  standing  to  the  admin- 
istration building,  in  the  rear  or  in  front,  of  the  quarters? — ^A.  In 
front  of  D  Company's  quarters.  I  took  this  road  here,  stopped  right 
here,  and  then  I  drove  over  here  and  stopped  right  here  [indicating 
on  map]. 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  past  in  rear  of  the  quarters  this  way  when 
you  left  the  spot  where  you  were  standing,  where  you  heard  the  shots 
fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  in  rear  of  the  quarters,  but  in  front  of  the 
quarters,  to  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  way, 
and  stopped  right  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  the  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  that  may  be  in  the  record,  the  witness 
points  to  a  place  in  the  road  about  opposite  the  front  of  D  barracks 
as  the  point  where  he  stopped. 

By  Senator  Foster  :     • 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — ^A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  quarters. 

Q.  The  bugles  were  sounding? — ^A.  Yes;  the  bugles  were  sounding. 

Q.  The  alarm  had  been  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  that  up 
about  three  minutes. 
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Q.  What  kept  up  three  minutes? — ^A.  The  bugle  calL 

Q.  The  bugle  call?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miere  were  you  when  the  first  bugle  call  sounded? — ^A.  I  was 
going  off  of  this  comer  here  findicating]. 

Q.  You  were  where? — A.  I  had  just  gotten  on  my  cart  and  drove 
away  from  the  corner  here,  and  I  was  right  here  when  the  first  bugle 
sounded.     I  had  just  gotten  on  mv  cart  when  the  first  bugle  sounded. 

Q.  Right  here?    T\liere  is  that'i 

Senator  Foraker  (interrupting).  It  was  away  about  20  feet. 

(The  question  and  answer  were  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Away  from  the  spot  where  you  were  standing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tien  the  first  bugle  went  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  heard  the  first  shot  fired  down 
the  Yturria  alley? — ^A.  It  must  have  been  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
or  so. 

Q.  Must  have  been  about  a  minute  and  a  half  or  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  spot  where  you  were  standing  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired  to  the  first  point  where  you  stopped  in  front  of 
D  Company's  quarters? — A.  I  couldn't  very  well  tell  you,  but  it 
might  be  40  or  45  feet  to  the  wall.  I  don't  know  about  this  place 
here. 

Q.  How  far  had  you  driven  your  cart  from  the  time  you  got  on  it 
to  the  time  you  stopped  it? — A.  How  long? 

Q.  Yes;  how  long  a  time? — A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  About  three  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  did  you  stop  in  front  of  barracks  D? — ^A.  Just 
a  few  seconds.  Oh,  I  thought  you  asked  me  from  here  to  here  [indi- 
cating]. From  here  to  here  must  have  taken  me  about  three  min- 
utes, and  from  here  to  this  point  about  a  minute  [indicating]. 

Q.  From  the  point  where  you  got  on A.  To  the  first  stop? 

Q.  (Continuing).  Your  cnrt  to  the  first  stop? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupied  about  a  minute  ? — A.  A  little  over  half  a  minute. 

Q.  A  little  over  a  half  a  minute? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  }-our  lantern  was  out  then  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AndVo"  stopped  about  how  long,  did  vou  say,  in  front  of 
those  quarters? — A.  In  front — about  ten  seconds. 

Q.  About  ten  seconds  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  you  stop  for? — A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out  of  the 
quarters. 

Q.  And  then  you  drove  immediately  to  the  administration  build- 
ing, did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  took  you  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to  go  from  the  place 
where  you  first  stopped  in  front  of  Conipany  D  to  the  admin^ra- 
tion  quarters  ? — A.  \  es,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  got  to  the  administration  quarters  what  did 
you  do?— A.  I  tied  up  my  wheel  so  that  the  mule  wouldn't  run  off 
and  went  inside  of  the  building.  There  is  a  hall  that  runs  this  way 
and  another  hall  that  runs  from  south  to  north.  I  used  to  so  in  this 
hall  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  TMiere  was  the  tree  you  got  behind?— A.  Right  here-  riirht 
here  between  this  road  and  the  building  and  sidewalk  [indicating] 
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Q.  How  many  trees  are  there? — ^A.  There  are  a  good  many  trees. 
There  must  be  about  twenty  trees  along  there. 

Q.  And  you  got  behind  a  tree  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  behind  a  tree 
right  here. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  from  the  time  you  got  on  the  cart  up  to 
the  time  you  reached  the  administration  builaingl — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  uneasy  for  fear  that  some  of  the  bullets  might  strike 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  little  bit ;  not  much. 

Q.  A  little  bit;  not  much.  You  were  not  in  any  way  uneasy  when 
you  got  in  front  of  quarters  D  of  being  struck  by  the  bullets? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  a  little  uneasy  because  that  was  closer. 

Q.  You  were  closer  then  than  when  you  were  in  front  of  the  ad- 
ministration building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  deliberately  stopped  out  in  front  of  those  buildings 
to  see  the  men  come  down  out  of  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  all  uneasy  about  being  shot,  were  you? — ^A. 
Not  much  when  I  got  in  front  of  D  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  shots  were  being  fired  from  this  Yturria  alley  and 
you  were  at  the  administration  building,  were  not  the  quarters  of 
Company  D  between  you  and  the  parties  shooting? — A.  I  don't 
understand. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  the  firing  about  here  [indicating]  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  behind  a  tree  in  front  of  the  administration 
building? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  (quarters  of  Company  D  between  you  and  the  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  were  afraid  of  being  shot? — A.  I  wasn't  afraid 
when  I  got  here  to  this  place ;  not  a  bit  afraid. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  get  behind  a  tree  for  when  you  were  there  if  you 
were  not  afraid? — A.  Because  there  was  a  lot  of  trees  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  of  being  shot  there? — A.  No;  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  little  danger — the  reason  I  got  behind  the  tree ;  but 
I  wasn't  afraid  here. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  get  afraid  ? — A.  Back  there.  I  wasn't 
afraid  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  when  you  were  in  front  of  Company  D  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  see  much  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  afraid  in- front  of  Company  D  when  you 
stopped? — ^A.  I  was  not  afraid  in  front  of  Company  D  when  I 
stopped ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  afraid  when  you  got  to  the  administration 
building? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  got  behind  a  tree  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  I  stayed  there  about  four 
or  five  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  in  which  direction  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  when  yon 
were  going  to  the  administration  building? — ^A.  All  along  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  All  along A.  Along  here;  yes,  sir  [indicating]. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  them  all  well  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  hearing  one  shot  and  two  shots. — A.  I 
heard  one  shot  first  and  then  I  heard  another  shot. 

Q.  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  first  and  second 
shots?     Were  they  right  after  each  other? — A.  About  five  seconds. 

Q.  About  five  seconds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  have  stated  in  your  examination  before  Mr.  Purdy, 
and  in  the  affidavit  that  you  made  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1906, 
is  the  truth,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Before  Major  Blocksom  ? 

Q.  Before  Major  Blocksom ;  yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  affidavit  which  was  read  to  you  by  Senator 
Foraker,  made  on  the  llth  day  of  August,  1906  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  the  truth  in  that  affidavit?— A.  Before  Mr.  Purdy? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  Captain  Lyon.  The  affidavit  was  taken  before  Captain 
Lyon. — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thing.  He  put  down  that  I  said  along- 
side of  the  fence — alongside  the  wall,  I  mean.  I  meant  in  this 
Yturria  alley. 

Q.  Now,  immediately  after  you  heard  the  first  shot A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  You  did  what?— A.  I  heard  the  second  shot  and 
then  I  grabbed  my  lantern  and  put  it  out. 

Q.  After  the  second  shot? — A.  After  the  second  shot. 

Q.  You  put  your  lantern  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  heard  the  first  shot? — ^A.  That  was 
the  time  I  took  my  lantern  and  put  it  out. 

Q.  There  was  a  very  short  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
shots,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  had  put  your  lantern  out  you  got  on  your 
wagon  or  cart  ana  drove  toward  the  administration  building? — A. 
No.  sir;  I  stood  this  way  [indicating],  listening  to  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  stood  that  way  and  listened  to  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  could  see  the  place  where  the  shooting  was  going  on ;  and  the  quar- 
ters— the  quarters  run  this  way,  that  is  why  i  could  see  them. 

Q.  After  the  second  shot,  then,  you  did  not  get  on  your  cart,  but 
stood  some  time  listening  to  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  after  the  second  shot  was  it  you  heard  the 
fusillade? — A.  Eight  after  that. 

Q.  Right  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  seconds  or  minutes  between  the  second  shot 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fusillade? — A.  The  second  shot? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Oh,  just  about  three  seconds;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  About  three  seconds? — A.  About  three  seconds. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  hear  the  bullet,  or  bullets,  whistling? — A. 
After  I  heard  this  fusillade  going  on,  at  the  same  time  I  could  hear 
the  bullets  going  into  the  reservation. 

Q.  You  heard  the  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..  Going  into  the  reservation,  or  toward  the  reservation? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  in  your  affidavit  subscribed  to  on  the  llth  dav  of  August, 
1906,  before  Samuel  P.  Lyon,  captain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
I  fijid  this  statement : 

That  about  this  time  a  shot  was  fired  by  some  person  unknown  in  the  street 
Just  outside  the  wall  dividing  the  military  reservation  from  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  Tex. ;  that  he  could  hear  the  bullet  and  that  it  appeared  to  be 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  about  parallel  to  the  above- 
mentioned  wall. 

Is  that  what  you  swore  to  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  did, 
but  I  never  meant  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  mean,  then,  to  say  that  you  heard  only  one  bullet 
whistling? — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  these  bullets  that  went  into  the 
post ;  I  could  hear  them  whistling. 

Q.  You  heard,  then,  a  number  of  bullets  whistling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
instead  of  one. 

Q.  Then  that  part  of  the  affidavit  which  I  read  to  you  about  one 
bullet  is  not  correct? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  a  number  of  bullets? — A.  I  heard  a  number  of 
bullets. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  your  cart  did  you  drive  it  at  once  to  the 
administration  building  or  did  you  make  any  stop? — ^A.  I  made  a 
stop  in  front  of  D  Company,  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  I  stopped  there  to  see  the 
men  coming  out  of  their  quarters. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  to  see  the  men  coming  out  of  their  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  few  seconds,  and  then  I  drove  away  irom 
there.    They  were  making  a  lot  of  noise. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  rear  or  in  the  front? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in 
front,  between  the  barracks  and  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  drive  from  where  you  were  first  standing  to  the  admin- 
istration building,  in  the  rear  or  in  front,  of  the  quarters? — A.  In 
front  of  D  Company's  quarters.  I  took  this  road  here,  stopped  ri^ht 
here,  and  then  I  drove  over  here  and  stopped  right  here  [indicating 
on  map] . 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  past  in  rear  of  the  quarters  this  way  when 
you  left  the  spot  where  you  were  standing,  where  you  heard  the  shots 
fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  drive  in  rear  of  the  quarters,  but  in  front  of  the 
quarters,  to  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  way, 
and  stopped  right  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  the  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  that  that  may  be  in  the  record,  the  witness 
points  to  a  place  in  the  road  about  opposite  the  front  of  D  barracks 
as  the  point  where  he  stopped. 

By  Senator  Foster  :     • 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  there  for? — ^A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out 
of  quarters. 

Q.  The  bugles  were  sounding? — ^A.  Yes;  the  bugles  were  sounding. 

Q.  The  alarm  had  been  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  that  up 
about  three  minutes. 
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Q.  What  kept  up  three  minutes? — ^A.  The  bugle  calL 

Q.  The  bugle  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  first  bugle  call  sounded? — ^A.  I  was 
going  off  of  this  comer  here  [indicating] . 

Q.  You  were  where? — A.  I  had  just  gotten  on  my  cart  and  drove 
away  from  the  corner  here,  and  I  was  right  here  when  the  first  bugle 
sounded.     I  had  just  gotten  on  my  cart  when  the  first  bugle  sounded. 

Q.  Right  here?    Where  is  that? 

Senator  Foraker  (interrupting).  It  was  away  about  20  feet. 

(The  question  and  answer  were  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Away  from  the  spot  where  you  were  standing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  first  bugle  went? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  heard  the  first  shot  fired  down 
the  Yturria  alley  ? — ^A.  It  must  have  been  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
or  so. 

Q.  Must  have  been  about  a  minute  and  a  half  or  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  spot  where  you  were  standing  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired  to  the  first  point  where  you  stopped  m  front  of 
D  Company's  quarters? — A.  I  couldn't  very  well  tell  you,  but  it 
might  be  40  or  45  feet  to  the  wall.  I  don't  know  about  this  place 
here. 

Q.  How  far  had  you  driven  your  cart  from  the  time  you  got  on  it 
to  the  time  you  stopped  it? — A.  How  long? 

Q.  Yes ;  how  long  a  time  ? — A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  About  three  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  long  did  you  stop  in  front  of  barracks  D  ? — ^A.  Just 
a  few  seconds.  Oh,  I  thought  you  asked  me  from  here  to  here  [indi- 
cating]. From  here  to  here  must  have  taken  me  about  three  min- 
utes, and  from  here  to  this  point  about  a  minute  [indicating]. 

Q.  From  the  point  where  you  got  on A.  To  the  first  stop  ? 

Q.  (Continuing).  Your  cjvt  to  the  first  stop? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Occupied  about  a  minute? — A.  A  little  over  half  a  minute. 

Q.  A  little  over  a  half  a  minute? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  lantern  was  out  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stopped  about  how  long,  did  you  say,  in  front  of 
those  quarters? — A.  In  front — about  ten  seconds. 

Q.  About  ten  seconds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  for? — A.  To  see  the  men  coming  out  of  the 
quarters. 

Q.  And  then  vou  drove  immediately  to  the  administration  build- 
ing, did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  took  you  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to  go  from  the  place 
where  you  first  stopped  in  front  of  Company  D  to  the  administra- 
tion quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  got  to  the  administration  quarters  what  did 
you  do? — ^A.  I  tied  up  my  wheel  so  that  the  mule  wouldn't  run  oflF 
and  went  inside  of  the  building.  There  is  a  hall  that  runs  this  way 
and  another  hall  that  runs  from  south  to  north.  I  used  to  go  in  this 
hall  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  AVhere  was  the  tree  you  got  behind? — A.  Eight  here:  right 
here  between  this  road  and  uie  building  and  sidewalk  [indicating]. 
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Q.  How  many  trees  are  there? — ^A.  There  are  a  good  many  trees. 
There  must  be  about  twenty  trees  along  there. 

Q.  And  you  got  behind  a  tree  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  behind  a  tree 
right  here. 

Q.  Was  the  firing  going  on  from  the  time  you  got  on  the  cart  up  to 
the  time  you  reached  the  administration  building! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  imeasy  for  fear  that  some  of  the  bullets  might  strike 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  little  bit ;  not  much. 

Q.  A  little  bit ;  not  much.  You  were  not  in  any  way  uneasy  when 
you  got  in  front  of  quarters  D  of  being  struck  by  the  bullets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  a  little  uneasy  because  that  was  closer. 

Q.  You  were  closer  then  than  when  you  were  in  front  of  the  ad- 
ministration building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  deliberately  stopped  out  in  front  of  those  buildings 
to  see  the  men  come  down  out  of  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  all  uneasy  about  being  shot,  were  you? — ^A. 
Not  much  when  I  got  in  front  of  D  Company's  quarters. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  shots  were  being  fired  from  this  Yturria  alley  and 
you  were  at  the  administration  building,  were  not  the  quarters  of 
Company  D  between  you  and  the  parties  shooting? — A.  I  don't 
understand. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  the  firing  about  here  [indicating]  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  behind  a  tree  in  front  of  the  administration 
building? — A.   xes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  (Quarters  of  Company  D  between  you  and  the  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  were  afraid  of  being  shot? — ^A.  I  wasn't  afraid 
when  I  got  here  to  this  place ;  not  a  bit  airaid. 

Q.  AYhat  did  you  get  behind  a  tree  for  when  you  were  there  if  you 
were  not  afraid  ? — A.  Because  there  was  a  lot  of  trees  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  of  being  shot  there? — A.  No;  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  little  danger — the  reason  I  got  behind  the  tree ;  but 
I  wasn't  afraid  here. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  to  get  afraid  ? — A.  Back  there.  I  wasn't 
afraid  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  when  you  were  in  front  of  Company  D  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  see  much  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  afraid  in- front  of  Company  D  when  you 
stopped? — A.  I  was  not  afraid  in  front  of  Company  D  when  I 
stopped ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  afraid  when  you  got  to  the  administration 
building? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  you  got  behind  a  tree  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  I  stayed  there  about  four 
or  five  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  in  which  direction  did  the  firing  seem  to  be  when  you 
were  going  to  the  administration  building? — ^A.  All  along  here 
[indicating]. 

Q.  All  along A.  Along  here;  yes,  sir  [indicating]. 
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Q.  "Along  here?"  That  means  about  Fourteenth  street? — A. 
About  Fourteenth  street. 

Senator  Warner.  And  the  alley. 
Senator  Foster.  And  the  alley. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  heard  no  shots  from  the  inside  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Not  while  you  were  there?— A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

Q.  Not  one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one  during  the  whole  time  you  were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  shots  while  you  were  standing  at  the  spot  where 
you  first  heard  the  shots  in  the  Yturria  alley  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  shots  from  inside  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  bugle  sounded  before  you  left  the  spot  where  you  first 
heard  the  sound?— rA.  No,  sir;  a  little  bit  after  1  left  the  spot;  just 
a  few  seconds. 

Q.  Before  you  reached  the  administration  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stopped  in  front  of  Company  D  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  the  bugle  sounding  the  call  to  arms  before 
you  stopped  in  front  of  Company  D  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  absolutely  certain  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  making  no  mistake  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  did  not  hear  a  single  shot  fired  from 
the  inside  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  shot  fired  you  could  have  heard  it,  could 
you  not? — A.  After  I  left  that  spot? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  have  heard  it. 

Q.  No?— A.  Before 

Q.  Before  the  bugle  sounded  ? — A.  Before  the  bugle  sounded ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  heard  a  shot  from  inside  of  the  barracks? — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  making  no  mistake  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  was  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  shot  had  been  fired  between  D  and  B  ? — A.  D  and  B? 

Q.  Quarters  D  and  B,  in  the  space  between ;  would  you  have  heard 
it? — ^A.  Here  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  have  heard  the  noise. 

Q.  Could  you  have  heard  it  before  you  reached  Company  D? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  the  shot  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  so. 

Q.  If  the  shot  had  been  fired  from  the  porch  in  rear  of  Company 
D,  could  you  have  seen  it,  and  would  you  have  heard  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  while  I  was  here  I  could  have  heard  it,  and  maybe  seen  it. 

Q.  And  maybe  seen  it,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  aid  you  hear  the  bugle — the  first  sound?  Where  was 
the  alarm  first  given? — A.  Toward  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Toward  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  swore  to  on  that  subject  before  Mr. 
Kowalski? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  swear  before  him  that  you  could  not  tell  where  the 
first  bugle  alarm  was  given  ? — A.  I  told  hun  east. 

Q.  East  is  a  pretty  long  distance.  There  are  quarters  B,  C,  and 
36,  east.  Was  tne  first  bugle  sounded  from  either  one  of  those  quar- 
ters ? — A.  From  the  quarters  here  [indicating]  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so; 
not  the  first  bugle. 

Q.  Not  the  first  bugle.  Now,  before  this  same  gentleman,  Mr. 
Kowalski,  you  stated,  or  you  are  quoted  as  stating: 

So  immediately  after  one  of  the  shots  was  fired  you  jumped  into  your  cart 
and  drove  between  D  and  B  toward  the  administration  building. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  when  I  called  Mr.  Kowalski's  attention  about 
the  cart. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  evidence  you  gave? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  on  your  cart  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  one 
shot  and  jumped  on  my  cart  and  drove  off. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  who  sounded  the  bugle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sounded  it;  do  you  know? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  taken  before  Mr.  Kowalski  you  state: 

I  don*t  know  whether  inside  or  outside.  I  had  just  blowed  my  lantern  out; 
I  was  afraid  that  they  might  see  me  and  shoot  me,  or  shoot  at  my  lantern  and 
hit  me. 

A.  What  was  that?     I  didn't  hear  the  bugle  or  the  shooting? 
Q.  The  sounding  of  the  bugle. — A.  I  did^  sir.     I  was  asked  what 
direction  that  bugle  call  went,  and  I  said  I  thought  toward  the  east 
Q.  And  you  could  not  see  the  bugler? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Foster  (reading) :    • 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  inside  or  outside? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  main  gate? — 
A.  The  sound  seemed  to  me  that  it  came  from  the  east  of  the  main  gate ;  but  as 
soon  as  this  bugle  sounded  all  the  rest  of  the  bugles  blowed,  the  same  as  when 
they  have  a  fire  drill — every  company. 

The  Witness.  The  same  as  when  they  had  a  fire  drill ;  yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  long  after  the  first  bugle  sounded  did  you  hear  the  second 
and  third  bugles  sound? — A.  Ri^t  after  that;  just  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  Just  a  lew  seconds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  few  seconds,  and  that 
was  the  time  the  men  commenced  getting  up  at  all  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  single  man  after  you  heard  the  first  shot,  and 
until  you  reached  the  administration  building,  yell  out  or  call  out  or 
say  anything? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  only  hear  the  men  upstairs  wak- 
ing up  each  other. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  could  hear ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  dark  night? — A.  Yes;  pretty  dark. 

Q.  Could  you  see  a  man  standing  on  the  porch  from  the  rear  of 
Company  C's  quarters  when  you  were  taking  up  that  ash  barrel? — 
A.  iS^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shot,  was  it  not? — 
A.  After  I  emptied  the  can  I  heard  the  first  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  look  down  in  that  direction  to  see  if  there  was  any 
firing  from  any  of  those  porches? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  looked  down? — A.  Yes,  ^r. 
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Q.  What  caused  you  to  look  down?  What  was  the  occasion? — 
A.  I  never  thought  of  looking  at  the  porches,  but  while  I  was  look- 
ing down  here  [indicating] — right  along  here — I  could  see  those 
porches  together. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  that  night, 
from  the  spot  where  you  were  standing,  to  see  a  man  standing  on  the 
rear  porch  of  quarters  36  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  a  man,  or  two  or  three  men,  standing  on 
the  rear  porch  of  those  quarters? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  pretty  dark; 
but  I  could  have  seen  them  firing  their  pieces. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  seeing  the  men  now.  Could  you  see  a  man 
or  a  set  of  men  standing  on  the  rear  porch  of  Company  C? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  a  man  or  men  standing  on  the  rear  porch  of  the 
quarters  of  Company  D  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  first  shot,  did  it  surprise  you  or  alarm 
you?— A.  A  little  bit. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  heard  shots  frequently? — A.  I  was  not  much  surprised 
when  I  heard  the  first  shot,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  put  my 
lantern  out. 

Q.  You  heard  shots  frequently  at  night  around  Brownsville,  didn't 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  very  often ;  it  is  against  the  law. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  law  to  shoot,  and  there  is  very  little  shooting 
done  at  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  much  shooting  at  night? — ^A.  That 
night  I  did. 

Q.  But  at  night  generally  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  against  the  law,  and  they  enforce  the  law  pretty  strictly, 
do  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  you  to  hear  shooting  at  night, 
was  it  not  ? — ^A.   x  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  account  of  it  being  unusual,  you  were  a  little  surprised, 
and  you  were  a  little  uneasy  when  you  heard  those  shots  that  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered  it  the  part  of  discretion  to  blow  out  your 
lantern? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  standing  in  the  light  of  your  lantern  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Well,  standing  in  the  light,  would  not  that  obscure  and  make 
it  more  difficult  for  you  to  see  parties  on  those  porches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  on  the  line  of  that  road? — A.  As  far  as  D  Com- 
pany. I  could  see  a  man  all  around  here  [indicating].  I  could  see 
them  coming  around  there. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  gone  on  the  rear  porch  of  B  Company  you  say 
you  could  have  seen  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  have  seen  them  ? — A.  While  I  was  there  with  my  lan- 
tern lit;  no  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  see  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  only  reason  you  say  that  no  men  were  in  the  rear 
porch  of  those  quarters  or  in  that  road  or  on  that  wall  is  because  you 
did  not  see  the  flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  I  was 
working  here  ten  minutes.  I  worked  there  ten  minutes  before  the 
sliooting,  and  came  across  this  road  like  that  [indicating]. 
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Q.  Where  you  were  working,  could  you  have  seen  36  quarters  or  C 
quarters  or  D  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  paid  any  attention 
to  the  quarters  before  the  shooting.    I  was  working. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  You  worked  behind  both  barracks,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  worked  behind  both  barracks.  Before  I  got  away  I  had  been 
behind  these  barracks,  working  ten  minutes.  I  drove  off  and  came 
to  B  and  worked  ten  minutes  there,  and  came  across  between  the  ash 
can  and  the  barracks. 

Q.  Could  not  men  from  the  barracks  have  gotten  out  over  the  wall 
that  night  without  your  seeing  them? — ^A.  I  mink  so;  yes,  sir;  before 
I  got  to  that  place. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  that  place,  could  not  they  have  gotten  over 
that  wall  without  your  seeing  them? — ^A.  I  could  have  seen  them 
if  they  had  got  out  while  I  was  working  there  that  ten  minutes.  I 
was  pretty  close  to  the  wall. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  a  crowd  of  men  get  over  the  wall  down 
at  barracks  36  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  at  quarters  C? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  them  at  quarters  D? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only 
right  there  in  front. 

Q.  Only  right  there  in  front  of  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  whether  any  men  got  over  the  wall  or 
not,  do  you,  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  any  men  fired  from  those  bar- 
racks or  not? — ^A.  But  they  never  got  out  while  I  was  working  over 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Then,  I  say,  you  don't  know  whether  any  men  fired  from  any 
of  these  rear  walls,  rear  porches,  or  not,  do  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it? — A.  Because  I  could  have  seen  the  flashes 
of  the  guns. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  watching,  expecting  the  flashes  of  guns? — ^A.  No, 
sir.     I  could  not  even  see  the  flash  of  guns  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  say  you  could? — A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you? — A.  Because  there  were  too  many  houses. 

Q.  Houses  all  along  that  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  three  or 
four  along  here. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  street  he  speaks  of  the  alley  between 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  only  reason  you  say  that  no  firing 
was  had  from  the  rear  of  those  barracks  or  from  that  wall  is  because 
you  did  not  see  the  flash? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  seen  the  flash 
inside  if  the  shooting  had  taken  place  here. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  shooting  had  taken  place  down  here  [indicat- 
ing]?—A.  Outside? 

Q.  No;  on  the  inside. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  seen  that,  too, 
right  there.     The  road  is  right  there. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  in  that  direction  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  could  see  that  direction,  too. 
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y.  Suppose  the  shooting  had  been  taking  place  down  here  [indi- 
cating].— A.  I  should  have  turned  around  on  account  of  the  noise. 

Q.  If  you  turned  around  after  you  heard  the  noise,  you  would 
not  have  seen  the  flash,  would  you? — A.  If  there  had  been  many 
shots ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  fusillade  was  down  here  in  this  alley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  continued  in  the  direction  of  Washington  street  ? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  heard  it  all  along  here  [indicating].  I  drove 
away  from  here. 

Q.  When  you  were  down  here  in  front  of  barracks  D  Company  and 
stopped  there,  could  you  locate  with  any  positiveness  or  distinctness 
where  the  shots  were  being  fired? — A.  No,  sir.  I  could  hear  that 
theA'^  were  taking  place  right  along  here  [indicating]  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  right  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  you  right  certain  that  the  first  shots  were  not  up  beyond  the 
commissary-sergeant's  quarters? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Certain  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  certain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  in  that  direction  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  one. 

Q.  And  you  are  certain  none  were  fired  from  there? — A.  None. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  fired  you  would  have  heard  them? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  down  in  the  direction  of  the  Allison 
saloon,  away  up  here  some  place  [indicating]? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
close  to  where  1  live,  sir,  about  a  block  away. 

Q.  You  heard  no  shot  that  night  in  that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  bullets  whistling? — A.  Into  the  reservation; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  affidavit  you  stated  that  those  bullets  were  running 
parallel  with  the  wall,  I  believe. 

Senator  Foraker.  Toward  the  river. 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  In  which  direction  were  those  bullets  going  when  you  heard 
them?— A.  The  first  bullet? 

Q.  All  the  bullets  you  heard. — A.  Well,  they  all  went  from  down 
town ;  all  the  bullets  were  fired  from  town. 

Q.  But  what  direction? — A.  Those  that  I  heard  were  fired  into 
the  reservation. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q,  Toward  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Were  they  going  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital  or  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  administration  building? — A.  In  the  direction 
of  the  administration  building. 

Q.  \ATiere  were  you  standing  when  you  heard  those  bullets 
whistling? — A.  Right  at  this  point  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  the  rear  of  B  ? — ^A.  In  the  rear  of  B  barracks. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  There  was  no  danger  of  those  bullets,  if  they  were  shot  from  the 
alley  there,  striking  anybody  in  the  barracks,  as  the  houses  were  be- 
tween the  party  shooting  the  bullets  and  the  barracks,  were  they 
not?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  The  houses  were  between  the  parties  shooting  and  the  barracks, 
were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  bullets  must  have  been  very  high  up. — A.  They  were 
pretty  high  through  the  air;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  would  you  Judge  them  to  be? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
but  I  could  only  tell  that^hey  passed  over  the  quarters — the  roofs 
of  the  quarters. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Of  the  headquarters? — A.  No,  sir;  the  soldiers'  barracks. 
Q.  Passed  over  the  roofs  of  the  barracks? — A*  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  When  you  heard  the  bullets  whistling  over  the  barracks,  was 
that  the  time  you  blew  out  the  lantern? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  already 
blown  out  my  lantern. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Whistling  over  what  barracks;  all  of  them,  or  just  one  bar- 
racks?— A.  They  were  coming  this  way,  in  this  direction  [indicat- 
ing]. 

Q.  Over  D  or  B?— A.  Between  B  and  D. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  That  is,  they  came  diagonally  across  the  comer,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cowan  house  toward  the  administration  building? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  or  not  from  the  whistling  of  a  bullet  which  direc- 
tion that  bullet  is  going? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  By  the  way  the  way  the  whistling  is  going. 

Q.  You  stopped  then  and  listened  to  the  whisUingl — A.  I  never 
stopped  to  listen — I  heard  it. 

Q.  And  you  paid  enough  attention  to  it  to  tell  the  direction  the 
bullet  was  going? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  put  out  your  lantern,  fearing  that 
you  would  be  shot? — A.  I  had  already  put  out  my  lantern. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  already  put  out  your  lantern,  fearing  you 
would  be  shot? — A.  I  put  out  my  lantern  when  I  heard  the  first  two 
shots. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  or  ^ive  any  testimony  before  the 
court-martial  on  the  question  of  the  direction  that  the  bullets  were 
going? — A.  I  don't  remember — oh,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston? 

Q.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  testimony  how  many  bullets  did  you  say  you  heard? — 
A.  In  the  first  place,  1  could  not  recollect  how  many  millets  I  heard, 
but  while  I  was  at  the  administration  building,  behind  the  tree,  I 
think  I  heard  about  three  more  shots  go  in  the  reservation. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  mean  shots  or  bullets? — ^A.  Bullets. 
By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Then  when  you  got  to  the  administration  building  you  heard 
more  bullets  whistling  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  three  more. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  were  hiding,  concealing  yourself  behind 
the  tree  to  keep  from  being  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  might  possibly  oe  mistaken  in  the  number  of  bullets  you 
heard? — A.  I  said  about  three  shots,  about  three  bullets — I  am  not 
sure  about  it. 

Q.  Were  they  all  passing  over  at  the  same  time,  or  one  after  the 
other  ? — A.  One  after  the  other  the  bullets  were. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  each  other  did  the  bullets  follow? — ^A. 
Well,  there  was  first  one  and  then  another  one  and  right  after  that 
another  one. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  following  in  the  same  course  and  in  the 
same  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  right  after  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  direction  and,  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge,  about 
the  same  distance  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  then  at  the  administration  build- 
ing?— A.  About  five  minutes. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  turned  around  and  came  back 
to  D  Company  and  finished  my  work  there. 

Q.  This  company  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  companies  formed  when  you  had  gotten  there? — A. 
The  men  were  all  scattered  along  the  fence  there  at  that  time.  The 
firing  had  ceased  in  the  town. 

Q.  You  just  continued  your  work  and  finished  your  job  that 
night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  carpenter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  this  rule  and  tell  me  the  length  of  one  of  those  quar- 
ters. That  is  on  the  scale  of  30  feet  to  the  inch.  Measure  B  quar- 
ters and  tell  me  the  length  of  it. — ^A.  That  is  5  inches  and  a  quarter — 
about  150  feet  long. 

Q.  About  150  feet,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  How  many  feet  to  the 
inch — you  said  30? 

Q.  thirty.— A.  About  150. 

Q.  How  many  sinks  did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  behind 
there? — A.  Only  one  sink  behind  there. 

Q.  Only  one  sink  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  the  coal  house? — ^A.  And  the  coal  house,  about  4  by  6. 

Q.  What  was  the  sink? — A.  The  sink  I  said  about  12  or  14. 

Q.  And  the  oil  house? — ^A.  The  oil  house,  4  by  6, 1  think. 

Q.  The  wood  shed,  did  you  say  ? — A.  The  wood  shed,  I  said,  about 
6  by  10,  something  like  that. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  houses  back  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Only  one  sink? — A.  One  sink  and  this  wood  shed  and  the  oil 
house — oil  shed. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  sink  from  the  oil  house? — ^A*  About  80  feet. 

Q.  About  80  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  nearer  the  eastern  end  of  B  barracks  than  the  western 
end,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir;  the  western  end.  The  sheds  were  right 
here  [indicating]. 

Q.  The  sheds  were  right  here,  about  where  that  street  is? — ^A. 
Right  here  were  the  sheds — the  oil  and  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  Right  where  that  letter  A  is? — ^A.  No;  right  where  the  figure 
4  is,  and  they  are  all  in  the  same  place,  right  near  the  alley. 

Q.  When  you  were  here  at  this  point  which  you  have  marked,  your 
vision,  looking  toward  town,  toward  the  Yturria  house,  would  be 
obstructed  by  this,  right  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  much. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  here  at  this  point  where  you  marked  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  the  road  is  pretty  wide  there.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  is  the  oil  shed  and  the  wood  shed. 

Q.  If  you  were  looking  straight  out  Elizabeth  street  it  would  not 
obstruct  you,  but  if  you  were  looking  diagonally  across? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  could  see  plain  between  this  and  the  sink. 

Q.  Looking  over  this  way  vou  could  see  the  Yturria  house,  but 
you  could  not  see  the  Cowen  house,  could  you?  Could  you  see  the 
Cowen  house,  marked  No.  2? — A.  No;  I  could  not  see  the  Cowen 
house. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  Cowen  house  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not  see  much  of  it.     Of  course  in  the  night  I  could  not  see  any. 

Q.  Where  does  the  road  run  in  the  rear  of  those  barracks — ^between 
the  coal  house  and  the  sink,  or  between  the  wall  and  the  sink? — A. 
No,  sir ;  between  the  sinks  and  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  is  there  between  the  coal  house  and  the  sink  and  the 
wall  ? — A.  Between  the  sink  and  the  wall,  about  3  feet. 

Q.  A  pathway? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soldiers  could  have  gotten  over  the  wall  from  behind  that  oil 
house  and  you  not  have  seen  them,  could  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
thev  could. 

0.  And  they  could  have  gotten  over  behind  the  sink  and  you  not 
have  seen  them? — A.  After  I  left  the  sink. 

Q.  No;  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  work- 
ing there. 

Q.  While  you  were  working  here  [indicating]  ? — A.  I  could  have 
seen  them  go  across  the  road. 

Q.  Suppose  they  had  been  in  between  the  wall  and  the  sink;  you 
could  not  nave  seen  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  along  that  wall  or  that  little  pathway 
and  you  not  have  seen  any  of  them  climb  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  standing  by  that  wall — how  tall  would  it 
be? — A.  About  up  to  here — about  4J  feet  high. 

Q.  You  would  oe  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  men  were  crouching  behind  the  wall,  out  in  the  street, 
you  could  not  see  them?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shot? — A. 
I  was  emptying  the  ash  can. 

Q.  You  were  emptying  the  ash  can  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  taken  it  up? — A.  I  had  taken  it  up  and  emptied  it 
into  the  cart,  and  I  went  to  set  it  on  the  ground,  when  the  first  shot 
went  off. 

Q.  You  were  emptying  it  into  the  cart  when  you  heard  the  first 
shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  already  emptied  it.' 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  with  the  can  ? — A.  It  had  ashes  in  it. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  ? — ^A.  I  was 
setting  it  on  the  ground. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  setting  it,  next  the  barracks  or  next  the  oil 
house  ? — A.  Next  to  the  barracks. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  had  your  back  to  the  oil  house? — ^A.  To 
the  wall. 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  stated  he  was  looking  toward  the  city. 

A.  After  I  had  dumped  the  can  I  took  the  can  this  way  [illustrat- 
ing] and  set  it  down,  and  then  I  heard  the  first  shot. 

By  Senator  Over^i an  : 

Q.  Setting  down  the  can  next  to  the  barracks  or  next  to  the  oil 
house? — A.  Next  to  the  barracks,  right  close  to  this  corner,  about  10 
feet  away  from  there,  8  or  10  feet  away  from  the  comer. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  stooping  position  when  you  heard  the  shot? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  looking  out  to  the  town  at  all? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  when' I  heard  the  first  shot. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  looking  at  the  porches.  You  were  in  a 
crouching  or  stooping  position? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  met  the  sentry  that  night  just  as 
you  came  out  or  Company  B's  quarters? — A.  Just  as  I  went  in  Com- 
pany B's  quarters. 

Q.  Just  as  you  went  in  Company  B's  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  on  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  that  I 
met  a  sentry. 

Q.  A  sentry  just  as  you  were  going  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  com- 
ing this  way.*^ 

Q.  Just  as  you  were  going  into  the  quarters  of  Company  B  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  time  you  saw  him  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  or  that? — A.  I  saw  him  afterwards,  when  he 
was  with  Major  Penrose  back  of  D  Company's  barracks,  after  the 
firing  had  ceased. 

Q..That  is  the  only  time? — A.  That  is  the  only  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  after  that? — ^A.  That  was  the  second  time  I  saw 
him  that  night. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  the  firing  had  ceased? — A.  After  the  firing; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  him,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  right  in  front A. 

Of  D  Company's  barracks,  between  D  ana  the  sinks  here  [indicat- 
ing]. 

Q.  D  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  B  barracks. — A.  The  first  time  I  met  him ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  met  him? — ^A.  In  front  of  B.  The  second 
time  I  met  him,  after  the  firing,  it  was  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  After  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  in  then  to  get  some  water? — A.  The  first  time 
I  met  him ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  confused  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "  Do  you  know?"  Were  you  confused  when  you  answered  that 
question,  "Do  you  know?" — A.  About  what? 

Q.  When  you  answered  that  question  before  Mr.  Kowalski,  were 
you  confused  when  the  party  propounding  the  question  asked  you, 
"  Do  you  know?"  Were  you  confused  at  that  time? — A.  If  I  knew 
what  that  is,  what  he  wanted  to  know 

Q.  Whether  the  shot  was  fired  from  the  inside  or  the  outside. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  confused  ? — A.  I  knew  where  the  shots  were. 

Q.  Were  you  confused  when  you  gave  that  answer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now  put  the  other  question  to  him.  You  did 
not  get  the  answer. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Your  answer  was,  "  I  think  they  were.  If  they  had  been  inside 
I  could  have  seen  the  men." — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  that  twice  before 
him. 

Q.  You  were  not  confused,  then,  when  you  made  that  answer? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  confused? — A.  When  I  first  stated  that  the 
first  firing  had  taken  place  outside,  in  town,  and  then  he  turned 
around  and  asked  me  those  questions ;  that  was  the  time. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  first  answer  that  you  made 
to  him  you  said  that  they  were  fired  from  the  inside  of  the  barracks, 
did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  outside. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  were  confused? — A.  I  was  con- 
fused the  second  time,  when  he  asked  me  the  same  question  again, 
but  he  changed  it  a  little,  and  said  if  I  did  not  think  the  first  shot 
was  fired  from  the  inside  of  the  reservation;  and  I  was  so  very 
nervous  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  confused  or  nervous  now,  are  you? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Were  you  confused  or  nervous  when  you  made  this  affidavit  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1906,  before  Captain  Lyon? — ^A.  I  think  I  was, 
a  little  bit;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  a  little  bit  nervous? — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  now  repeatedly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  any  longer  nervous  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  1  understand  you  rightly,  I  got  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Purdy  seemed  anxious  to  have  you  say  that  the  firing  was  inside  the 
walls? — A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wanted  to  write  it  down  that  way? 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  that  is  not 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  not  so  answered. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  was  his  idea. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  don't  know  what  his  idea  was? — A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  You  told  us  that  you  answered  that  question  and  he  asked  you 
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Q.  You  were  just  going  in  to  get  a  drink,  I  believe  you  said? — ^A. 
To  get  a  drink. 

Q.  And  the  guard  was  coming  down  toward  B  Company? — ^A. 
Toward  D  Company. 

Q.  Toward  D  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  coming  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  his  beat  there,  does  he  go  around  B  barracks? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  starts  here,  and  he  goes  around  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  "VVhen  he  passed  you  he  came  west  toward  D  Company  bar- 
racks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  stay  in  getting  a  drink  ? — ^A.  Oh,  but  a 
few  seconds. 

Q.  A  few  seconds? — A.  A  few  seconds. 

Q.  And  you  came  out  immediately? — A.  Came  out  inmiediately. 

Q.  And  drove  your  wagon  down  to  the  ash  barrel  at  the  west  end 
of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  while  you  were  emptying  that  ash  barrel  that  you 
heard  the  first  shot? — A.  I  had  already  emptied  the  ash  barrel;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  first  shot?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  hollered  immediately  after  that  first  or  second 
shot,  anywhere  around  the  B  barracks  or  that  end  of  the  B  barracks, 
you  would  have  lieard  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  heard  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nobody  hollered  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  gun  was  fired? — ^A.  Not  from  inside;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Describe  that  sentinel — what  sort  of  a  looking  man  he  was,  if 
you  can. — A.  I  think  he  was  a  tall  man  and  a  stout  man. 

Q.  A  tall,  stout  man  ? — A.  Yes,  nir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  very  black  or  a  light-colored  man? — ^A.  I  think  he 
was  prettv  black. 

Q.  Ana  you  think  he  was  tall.  About  how  tall  should  you  judge 
him  to  be? — A.  He  must  have  been  pretty  near  6  feet  tall. 

Q.  That  is,  the  man  you  saw,  the  sentry,  a  man  6  feet  tall  ? — A.  He 
was  quite  a  tall  man. 

Q.  And  a  stout  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howard? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  him  by  his  name. 

Q.  "VVTio  said  he  was  the  sentry  on  that  occasion — ^you  have  seen 
him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howard,  who  said  he 
was  a  sentry? — A.  If  that  was  the  man  I  met  with  Major  Penrose 
there  that  night,  I  think  I  did— -Howard  ? 

Q.  He  is  a  man  about  your  size,  isn't  he? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  you  met  Howard,  and  he  is  a  man  just  about  your  height, 
isn't  he  ? 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  he  does 
not  know. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  I  am  cross-examining  the  witness;  I  want  to  see  if  he  does  not 
know? — A.  The  man  I  met  when  I  met  Major  Penrose  that  night,  I 
think  he  was  a  tall  man. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  uniforms  they  wore  during  hot 
weather? — A.  Excuse  me.  In  hot  weather  they  wear  a  new  uni- 
form now,  called  a  khaki  uniform. 

Q.  The  khaki  uniform;  they  wore  that  in  the  sunmier  of  1906, 
didn't  they  ? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  at  all  in  this  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  this 
colored  regiment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  belonged  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  served  with  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  there  long  enough  for  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not,  if  you  remember,  there  are  any  trees 
in  front  of  these  barracks,  toward  the  parade  ground  ? — A.  Toward 
the  parade  ground;  yes,  sir.  There  are  a  gocKl  many  trees  around 
here. 

Q.  A  line  of  trees  right  in  front  of  the  barracks,  is  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  then  there  are  more  right  in  front  of  the  administra- 
tion building. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  administration  building  also? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  some  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  when  you  were  going  home  one 
night,  carrying  your  lantern,  and  somebody  took  a  shot  at  you? — 
A.  Somebody  shot  at  the  light,  not  at  me;  they  did  not  know  who 
I  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  whether  they  shot  at  you  or  the  light? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  heard  the  bullet  and  you  heard  the  gun,  or  the  report  of 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  from  outside. 

Q.  And  you  put  your  lantern  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  from 
outside,  in  town. 

Q.  That  was  an  outside  shot  into  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  lantern  or  at  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  of  that  when  you  heard  the  first  shot? — 
A.  And  that  night  reminded  me  of  the  night  when  they  shot  at  my 
lantern  outside  of  the  reservation ;  that  is  tne  reason  I  put  it  out 

Senator  Fobaker.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  or  two.  The  morning  of  the  14th  of  August 
you  learned  that  it  was  charged  that  the  colored  soldiers  had  shot  up 
the  town  of  Brownsville,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  yet. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  it  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
never  went  out  in  town  that  morning. 

Q.  You  heard  it  in  short  time  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  man  that  was  living  out  in  the  alley,  didn't 
you? — A.  I  knew  all  those  families  that  were  living  there.  I  know 
the  names  but  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  No ;  but  you  know  the  names  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wont  around  to  see  whether  their  houses  had  been  shot  into, 
didn't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  went  around. 

Q.  Tfhe  telegraph  office  is  right  opposite  the  gate  at  the  corner  of 
Elizabeth  street  and  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  there  to  see  if  that  had  been  shot  into  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  not  go  to  any  of  those  places? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went 
around  to  see  any  of  those  buildings. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  How  long  after  you  came  into  the  reservation  and  began  your 
work  at  the  sink — where  is  the  first  sink  that  you  worked  at? — ^A. 
The  first  sink  when  I  got  to  the  barracks,  that  is  this  one  here,  C 
Company. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  commenced  to  work  there,  from  that  sink 
until  vou  left  here,  how  long  were  you  on  the  ground  there? — ^A.  It 
must  have  been  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  About  twenty-five  minutes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  working  first  in  one  place? — ^A.  All  this  time  I  had 
my  lantern  lit. 

Q.  And  your  lantern  was  lit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  a  number  of  men  around  there  on  the 
road  or  between  the  porch  and  those  buildings  you  would  have  seen 
them  wouldn't  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  moved  along  here,  if  there  were  any  men  scattered  along 
the  road  s — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  could  have  seen  them. 

Q.  You  would  have  seen  them,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
working  right  in  front. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  time  you  began  your  work  here,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentry  whom  you  have 
mentioned,  you  saw  nobody? — A.  No,  sir;  nobody. 

Q.  When  you  were  standing  liere — it  was  a  dark  night,  you  say  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  of  it  being  a  dark  night,  if  there  had  been  any 
firing  done  from  these  porches,  would  you  not  have  seen  the  flashes 
bettor  than  you  would  if  it  had  been  a  light  night — would  you  not 
have  been  more  likely  to  see  the  flash  of  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could 
have  seen  the  flash  of  a  gun  very  easily. 

Q.  In  the  darkne.ss  you  would  have  seen  it  very  easily,  wouldn't 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  that  you  didn't  see  any  flash  of  a  gun 

A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  standing  here. 

Q.  WTiile  you  were  standing  here,  or  at  work,  or  at  any  time  you 
did  not  see  the  flash  of  a  gun  from  this  porch? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been  one  you  could  have  seen  it  ? — A.  I  could 
have  seen  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  likely  to  have  seen  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  alleyway  is  not  built  up  solid,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir;  only 
lumber  houses  all  along  there. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  the  official  map  that  came  with  the  President's 
message  [showing  witness  a  map]. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  was  asking  him, 
and  he  said  it  was. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  This  is  Elizabeth  street  and  this  is  the  alley,  and  these  are 
apparently  buildings.  How  high  are  those  buildings? — A.  Here  is 
the  gate? 

Q.  Here  is  the  gate,  ]un'?.  is  Elizal)eth  street,  this  is  the  alley,  this 
is  Washington  stroot,  and  there  is  apparently  the  first  house. — ^A, 
They  are  all  pretty  low  houses.    They  are  about  16  or  20  feet  high. 
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Q.  There  is  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  another.  That  house  that  is  set  back  a  little  way, 
evidently,  and  that  house,  is  that  close  up  to  the  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  one? — A.  That  is  close  to  the  alley,  I  think. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  porch  out  there.  Now,  what  is  that? — A. 
A  little  picket  fence  along  there,  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  Cowen  house,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  it  is  built  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  of  the  alley  mere  are  no  houses  at  all? — A. 
No  houses  at  aU. 

Q.  So  that  in  all  the  time,  nearly  twenty  minutes  or  more,  that  you 
were  at  work  in  the  back  of  these  barracks  and  moving  along  the  road 
you  never  saw  anyone  but  the  sentry? — ^A.  That  is  all;  yes,  sir.  I 
never  saw  anyone  else. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  the  road  all  the  time.  Did  you  go  into  those 
buildings  or  sinks,  or  the  sheds,  or  anything? — A.  No,  sin 

Q.  l?ou  did  not  have  to  go  into  those? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  only  build- 
ing I  went  in  was  B  Company,  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 

Q.  You  went  in  here  to  get  a  drink  of  water? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  near  was  the  water  to  the  door? — ^A.  I  had  to  go  across  the 
road. 

Q.  I  mean  to  the  door  of  the  building,  inside  the  building? — A. 
Well,  there  is  a  porch  about  8  feet,  and  then  as  soon  as  I  crossed  tlie 
|X)rch  there  was  a  door  there,  and  at  the  left-hand  side  as  you  gu 
in  there  was  a  water  cooler,  where  the  men  used  to  drink. 

Q.  There  was  a  water  cooler  right  at  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
a  cup ;  so  I  got  a  drink  right  there. 

Q.  You  could  stand  in  the  door  and  reach  right  round? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Stepped  just  inside? — ^A.  Just  stepped  inside  and  got  my  drink 
of  water. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby: 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  became  of  the  sentry  after  you  went  into 
the  building,  you  never  saw  him  again? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
him  any  more. 

Q.  The  man  vou  saw  with  Major  Penrose,  was  he  the  same  man 
you  saw  before? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  but  they  said  it  was  the  sentry 
that  was  on  that  post.  That  is  what  made  me  think  that  was  the 
same  man  that  I  met,  but  I  did  not  Imow  his  name  that  night. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  we  get  the  printed  record  of  this  man's 
testimony,  as  given  before  the  court-martial,  I  may  want  to  put  in 
that  printed  record  of  his  testimony.  If  so,  I  reserve  that  right.  I 
suppose  we  will  have  this  all  in  the  other  printed  volume. 

At  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  March  16, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  nu 
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CoMMnTEE  ON  MlUTABY  AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Saturday^  March  16^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OP  L.  H.  FBINTZ. 

L.  H.  Printz,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  L.  H.  Printz. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Q.  You  are  a  civilian,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  the  Army  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  have  been  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  United  States  Army  ? — A.  During  the  civil  war. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  Regular  Army? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  called  here  because  of  some  information  that  I 
was  given  in  regard  to  what  you  might  be  able  to  testify  about  in 
connection  with  the  shooting  aifray  that  occurred  at  Fort  Brown, 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906.  Have  you  any 
information  in  regard  to  that  which  would  help  us  to  ascertain  who 
did  that  shooting? — A.  I  have  it  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  have  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  was  standing  on  the 
platform  at  Hidalgo,  Tex.,  somewhere  along  between  the  19th  and 
20th  or  23d  of  August. 

Q.  Of  what  year? — ^A.  1906;  and  from  the  conversation  of  two 
gentlemen  there — I  presumed  that  they  were  railroad  men,  from  their 
conversation  and  their  drcvss;  that  indicated  that  they  were  railroad 
men — they  remarked  that  the  citizens  there  at  Brownsville  had  made 
threats  that  they  would  shoot  over  the  barracks,  to  keep  the  negro  sol- 
diers from  commg  to  town. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  accomplishing  what? — A.  Well,  they  did  not 
really  say  what  purpose  it  was  for. 

Q.  Were  they  people  who  belonged  in  Brownsville? — A.  Now, 
Senator,  I  could  not  say,  because  it  was  a  general  talk  tliere,  just  a 
general  conversation,  talking  with  them,  and  I  did  not  ask  them,  not 
expecting  anything  to  come  up  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  all  they  said  ?— A.  Well,  that  is. 

Q.  Did  they  profess  to  have  knowledge  about  it  ? — A.  From  their 
conversation  they  seemed  to  know  considerable,  had  heard  consider- 
able talk. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  identifying  those  two  men  to  us? — 
A.  Well.  Senator,  I  don  t  know.  I  would  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  Probably,  if  I  would  see  them,  I  could  identify  them.  I 
would  not  be  positive. 

Senator  Warner.  I  assume  that  this  is  possibly  competent  before 
the  committee,  but  it  is  entirely  hearsay,  without  any  legal  founda- 
tion. 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  a  committee  we  go  probing  around  to 
find  out  if  we  can  get  clews,  any  way  that  we  can  secure  them,  and 
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I  did  not  know  until  this  witness  came  here  what  he  knew  or  what 
he  would  undertake  to  testify  to.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  he  can  identify  these  men.  We  would  have  to  prove  it  by  these 
men,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  in  the  employ  of  that  rail- 
road, running  from  Brownsville  up  the  river  to  Hidalgo? — ^A.  No, 
sir.  Senator ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  saw  them  at  the  depot? — A.  At  the  depot. 

Q.  While  you  were  waiting  for  a  train? — A.  Waiting  for  a  train. 

Q.  And  this  was  shortly  after  the  Brownsville  shooting  had  oc- 
curred ? — A.  Shortly  afterwards — a  few  days. 

Q.  And  it  was  being  discussed,  you  say,  with  others  besides  your- 
self present  at  the  time,  as  I  understand  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  said  that  the  shooting  had  been  done  by  the 
citizens,  with  a  view  to  frightening  the  colored  troops,  to  keep  them 
out  of  town,  was  that  it? 

Senator  Warner.  Pardon  me,  the  record  will  show 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Just  what  was  it?  Repeat  that  statement. — ^A.  Well,  that  they 
intended  to  shoot  and  frighten  the  soldiers.  It  seems  that  they  haa 
a  grudge  against  them  for  some  cause  or  another;  I  don't  know 
what;  but,  from  their  conversation,  that  they  intended  to  frighten 
them,  to  shoot — to  do  some  shooting  to  frighten  them  and  keep  them 
from  coming  into  the  city. 

Q.  A  shooting  to  frighten  rather  than  a  shooting  to  kill  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  remark  ?  Did  these  men  speak  as  though  they 
had  personal  knowledge  of  it? — A.  Well,  it  seemed  so  from  their 
conversation. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  we  will  have  to  get  them,  I  suppose, 
to  prove  what  that  was. 

Senator  Foster.  Has  he  stated  who  the  men  were? 

Senator  Foraker.  HQ,said  they  belonged  to  the  railroad  there. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  names? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  any  names? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  you  supposed  they  belonged  to  the  rail- 
road ? — A.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  railroad  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  men  who  ran  as  a  part  of  the  crew  on  the  trains? — 
A.  No;  1  don't  think  they  belonged  to  the  train.  I  would  not  be 
positive.    They  might  belong  to  the  same  train. 

Q.  Well,  two  men  who  belonged  to  the  railroad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
am  satisfied  they  were  railroad  men.  They  were  dressed  like  rail- 
road men ;  had  railroad  men's  clothes  on. 

Q.  Two  men  who  were  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company 
have  testified  in  regard  to  this  matter.  One  is  Charles  B.  Chace, 
whose  testimony  is  found  at  pa^e  91  of  part  2  of  Senate  Document 
155.  He  says,  m  giving  his  testim.ony,  that  he  is  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer; that  he  is  employed  on  that  railroad  that  runs  in  and  out  of 
Brownsville.  There  is  only  one  railroad  there,  is  there? — ^A*  That 
is  alL 
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Q.  And  that  he  was  in  Brownsville  the  night  of  the  firing.  Do 
vou  know  that  man  Charles  B.  Chace,  a  locomotive  engineer? — A. 
if o,  sir ;  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  What  kind  of  looking  men  were  these  two  men  ? — A.  Well,  one 
of  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  was  about  my  size,  and  the 
other  one  probably  weighed  180  or  185  pounds. 

Q.  How  tall  are  youT — A.  I  am  about  5  feet  6. 

Q.  Weigh  about  how  much? — A.  My  weight  is  about  155. 

Q.  These  were  both  white  men,  were  they? — ^A.  White  men;  Amer- 
icans. 

Q.  The  other  man  weighed  about  180  pounds? — A.  About  180  or 
185. 

Q.  How  tall  was  he  ? — A.  Well,  he  probably  was  a  couple  of  inches 
taUer — 5  feet  7  or  8. 

Q.  How  old  were  they,  apparently? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  you.  I  did  not  scrutinize  them 
verv  closely. 

0.  Were  they  old  men  or  young  men  or  middle-aged? — A.  One  of 
them  might  have  been  about  35. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon ;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  other  railroad  man  of  whom  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  as  hav- 
ing testified  in  this  case  before  Mr.  Purdy  was  Mr.  Joseph  Bodin. 
His  testimony  is  found  at  page  94  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  part 
2,  and  he  testified  that  he  was  a  railroad  fireman.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Joseph  Bodin,  who  has  given  this  testimony? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  him.     I  never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  us  about  these  men? — A.  Well,  that  is 
about  all  I  can  tell  you.  Senator. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  can  tell  us  we  will  be  obliged  to 
you. — A.  Nothing  else  but  general  talk,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  WARNf:R: 

Q.  You  live  at  San  Antonio? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
commission  business  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now? — A.  Traveling — that  is,  soliciting 
shipments. 

Q.  For  what  firm? — A.  The  Star  Commission  Company,  I  was 
with,  and  another 

Q.  Well,  what  firm  are  you  with  now? — A.  I  am  not  connected 
with  either  one  of  them  just  now. 
•  Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  firm? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  any  business  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  1  have  been  shipping  clerk  with  J.  W.  Neil 
there. 

Q.  Are  you  shipping  clerk  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  when  I  left  there 
I  was  with  W.  E.  Brown,  furniture. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  for  him? — ^A*  I  was  repairing,  and  sales- 
man— had  charge  of  his  business. 
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Q.  Whom  did  you  tell  this  important  testimony  to  first? — A.  Oh, 
I  told  it — talked  it  around  San  Antonio  there. 

Q.  Generally  ? — ^A.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  of  day  was  this? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  give 
you  the  exact  time ;  some  time  in  the  afternoon ;  I  don't  just  remem- 
ber the  time. 

Q,  That  is  quite  indefinite? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  time,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  a  train  coming  in  or  going  out  then? — A.  Well, 
there  was  a  train  there  then, 

Q.  A  passenger  train  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  freight.  I  went  from 
one  station  to  the  other,  and  it  was  the  only  train  I  could  catch. 

Q.  How  far  is  Hidalgo  from  Brownsville? — A.  It  is  about  50 
miles. 

Q.  Does  the  road  run  from  Hidalgo  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  San  Antonio? — A.  Well,  the  road  did  not  run  to  San 
Antonio. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  into  Hidalgo? — A.  I  had  been  down  there 
several  days. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  there? — A.  Well,  I  was  there  twice. 

Q.  I  know,  but  this  time? — A.  I  mean  right  along  close  together. 
I  was  there  about  the  19th  or  20th  or  23d ;  along  there  some  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  there?  You  said  you  were  there  about  a 
week. — A.  I  was  up  and  down  the  road  there;  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly  the  date. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  this? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  ex- 
actly, either. 

Q.  What  hotel  did  you  stop  at  then? — A.  I  stopped  mostly — 
taking  my  meals  around  with  the  gardeners. 

Q.  If  you  stopped  all  night,  you  took  your  meals  somewhere  ? — 
A.  I  said  with  those  people  around  there. 

Q.  What  people? — ^A.  Those  gardeners  and  those  men  that  raised 
vegetables  there.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  place  to  stop  down  there  at 
any  hotel. 

Q.  What  gardener  did  you  stop  with? — A.  Well,  if  I  had  my 
books  here  I  could  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  name  of  the  party? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  were  frequently  there  at  Hidalgo,-  were  you  ? — A.  I  was 
there  twice  during  that  trip. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  if  you  frequently  visited  at  Hidalgo? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  frequently. 

Q.  About  how  often  ? — A.  That  was  my  first  visit  down  that  far — 
as  far  as  Hidalgo. 

Q.  This  was  your  first  visit  ? — A.  This  was  my  fir.-t  visit  down  as 
far  as  Hidalgo.    I  have  been  at  Rio  Grande,  though. 

Q.  Wliere  did  this  gardener  live  that  you  stopped  with? — A.  They 
live  in  the  coimtrv  there. 

Q.  How  far  from  Hidalgo? — ^A.  Some  of  them  live  about  a 
mile 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  at  all  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  you  stopped  with  ? — A.  I  took  one  meal  with — I  don't 
believe  I  can  tell  vou  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Mexican  or  an  American? — A.  A  Mexican. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  his  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  his 
name  even. 

Q.  How  far  out  of  Hidalgo  did  he  live? — A.  He  lived  something 
like  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  out  there? — ^A.  I  went  out  to  look  at 
some  of  his  vegetables. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  buy  some  of  his  vegetables? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  vegetables  did  he  raise  for  sale? — ^A.  He  raised 
beans 

Q.  Did  you  buy  some  from  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  any 
from  him. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  vegetables  from  anybody  there? — A.  I  got 
some  farther  up  at  Rio  Grande,  nothing  around  at  Hidalgo. 

Q.  'I  ask  you  if  you  bought  anything  at  Hidalgo  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What" kept  you  a  week  at  Hidalgo? — A.  I  was  at  Rio  Grande 
most  of  the  time.  I  had  prospects  down  there ;  went  around  once  in 
a  while  to  look  after  them. 

Q.  Then  please  tell  us  how  long  were  you  at  Hidalgo  ? — A.  I  was  at 
Hidalgo — ^got  there  in  the  morning  and  left  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  stay  there  overnight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
there  overnight. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  at  anybody's,  then,  at  Hidalgo? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  taken  a  meal  there  with  the  Mexican. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  that  Mexican? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  can't  tell  you  his  name. 

Q.  And  yon  bought  nothing  at  Hidalgo? — A.  No,  sir;  I  bought 
nothing. 

Q.  And  sold  nothing  at  Hidalgo  ? — A.  Sold  nothing. 

Q.  Wliat  time  did  the  train  get  into  Hidalgo  that  you  got  in  there 
on  ? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  from  ? — A.  The  train  was  from  Brownsville. 

Q.  You  came  in  on  a  train  from  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TVTiere  did  you  get  on  the  train  ? — A.  At  Hidalgo. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  ask  you  what  tram  it  was  you  came  into  Hidalgo 
on? — A.  It  was  the  train  going  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  on  the  train? — A.  At  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  or  evening? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
the  hour. 

Q.  Was  it  the  evening  or  the  morning  you  got  on  the  train? — A. 
The  morning. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  before  noon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  noon  some  time; 
might  have  been  8  and  9,  or  9  and  10  o'clock,  along  there  somewhere. 

Q.  T\Tiich  was  it?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  positively  the  hour. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  this? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
all  I  know ;  only  general  talk. 

Q.  Well,  this  talk;  you  gave  specific  talk? — A.  Well,  I  considered 
it  pretty  straight  t^ilk. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  present  and  heard  that  talk? — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know ;  there  were  several  standing  around  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  Oh,  probably  three  or  four  besides  the 
two  gentlemen. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  This  talk  was  at  Hidalgo? — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Probably  three  or  four,  or  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  Senator;  I  could  not  tell  you  any  more,  because  I 
didn't  count  noses. 

Q.  It  made  no  special  impression  on  you  ? — A.  Well,  the  only  im- 
pression it  made  on  me  was,  I  liked  to  hear  the  talk,  liked  to  hear 
them  expressing  themselves. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  to  you? — A.  They  were  talking  to  me  and 
to  others.     I  asked  a  few  questions. 

Q.  What  questions  did  you  ask? — A.  I  asked  them  who  they 
thought  was  in  that,  down  there,  and  they  expressed  themselves  just 
what  I  have  told  you  here. 

Q.  Now,  how  old  did  you  say  these  men  were  ? — A.  One  of  them  I 
think  would  be — placing  his  age  at  about  35.  The  other  was 'older; 
I  could  not  tell  you  .exactly. 

Q.  Americans? — A.  They  were  Americans;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dressed  as  railroad  men? — A.  They  were  dressed  in  railroad 
men's  clothes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  garb? — ^A.  They  had  on  thase  blouses,  railroad 
blouses,  light  jackets. 

Q.  Seemed  to  be  trainmen  or  station  men? — A.  Th«y  were  train- 
men, from  their  appearance.     I  did  not  ask  them. 

Q.  AVhatwas  the  conversation? — A.  Well, they  merely  remarked — 
I  asked  who  was  in  fault  down  there,  and  they  just  remarked  that 
they  believed  that  those  people  down  there  were  in  fault. 

Q.  They  believed  the  people  were  in  fault? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  said  they  understood  there 
that  they  were  going  to  do  some  shooting,  or  would  shoot,  to  scare 
those  negroes,  keep  them  from  coming  into  town. 

Q.  To  keep  them  from  coming  into  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  keep  the  Twenty-fifth  from  coming  to  Browns- 
ville?— A.  They  didnx  say  the  Twenty-fifth;  they  said  the  niggers. 

Q.  "Whatever  negro  troops  there  were,  it  was  to  keep  them  jtotd. 
coming  to  that  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  remark  they 
made. 

Q.  Any  other  remarks? — A.  Oh,  there  was  general  conversation. 
I  could  not  tell  you  everything  they  told  me. 

Q.  But  that  is  all  you  remember? — A.  Well,  we  had  some  other 
conversation,  just  a  general  conversation,  all  along  that  line. 

Q.  You  were  not  talking  to  them  about  commission  goods? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  the  employ  of  whom  when  you  left  San 
Antonio?— A.  W.  E.  Brown. 

Q.  And  in  charge  of  his  business? — A.  In  charge  of  his  business. 

Q.  That  is  furniture? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  general  salesman? — A.  I  had  charge  of  his  busineas. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  his  employment  when  you  came  here? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  his  employment? — A.  I  quit — I 
went  there  about — I  guess  I  have  been  with  him  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit? — A.  I  quit  when  I  got  the  summons  to 
come  to  Washington.  That  was  on  the — well,  I  quit  a  day  or  two 
before  that 
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Q.  You  quit  a  day  or  two  before  you  got  the  summons? — A.  No, 
sir;  afterwards. 

Q.  It  was  not  before,  it  was  afterwards? — A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  WTien  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  the  5th,  I  guess,  of  this 
month. 

Q.  AVhere  have  you  been  all  the  time  since  you  got  the  summons? — 
A.  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  You  did  not  come  right  away? — A.  I  was  just  making  prepa- 
rations to  leave  there. 

Q.  Who  sununoned  you? — ^A.  The  summons  was  from  the  SeF- 
geant-at-Arms. 

Q.  Somebody  came  and  served  it  on  you  ? — ^A*  No,  sir ;  it  was  a 
telegram.     I  think  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  What  was  the  date? 

Senator  Foraker.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  date  is  all  I  care  about. — A.  I  can  give  the  date,  if  I  may 
look  at  it,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  Yes ;  we  just  want  the  date. 

(The  witness  produced  a  telegram.) 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  Senator  Overman  read  it,  so  that  it  may 
appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Overman.  The  telegram  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  i,  1907. 
L.  H.  Pbintz, 

908^  West  Commerce  Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
You  are  requested  to  appear  before  the  ConiDiittee  on  MiHtary  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  Monday,  March  11,  1907,  at  10  o'cloclc,  and  to 
testify  relative  to  matters  under  consideration  by  said  committee.  Your  neces- 
sary expenses  will  be  reimbursed.  Will  you  accept  this  notice  as  service  of 
subpoena  and  appear  at  the  .time  named?    Answer  paid  here. 

D.  M.  Ransdell, 
Sergeant-at'ArmSj  United  States  Senate, 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  have  been  here  since  the  11th? — A.  I  got  here  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th — Sunday  evening.  I  don't  know  the  hour  exactly; 
sometime  in  the  evening  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  told  parties  that  this  was  all  you  knew  about  the 
ease? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  took  the  stand  you  told  parties  that  was  all  you 
knew  about  the  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  remained  here  all  this  time? — A.  All  this  time: 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  right  there,  when  the  witness  came  here 
I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  told  me  what  he  knew,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
chairman 

Senator  Warner.  Oh,  certainly ;  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  going  to  have  any  relBiection  on  me  or 
on  this  witness. 

Senator  Warker.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  talk  about 
reflecting.     Nobody  is  reflecting. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  spoke  to  the  chairman.  Senator  Warren,  and 
told  him  this  witness  had  been  subpoenaed  here  upon  the  strength  of 
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a  letter  which  I  had  received ;  that  he  did  not  have  as  important  in- 
formation as  I  supposed  he  might  have ;  and  I  consulted  with  him  as 
to  whether  to  dismiss  this  witness  or  to  retain  him  and  examine  him, 
and  the  chairman  said  I  had  better  keep  him,  now  that  he  was  here, 
and  have  him  testify  as  a  witness  to  whatever  he  knew,  whether  he 
knew  anything  very  important  or  not.  We  do  not  always  know 
whether  testimony  is  going  to  be  of  importance  or  not.  That  is  how 
the  witness  came  to  remain  here  all  this  while,  even  after  he  had  told 
mc,w^hat  he  knew  or  what  he  did  not  know.  If  anybody  is  to  blame, 
I  am,  and  not  the  witness. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  not  blaming  anyone.  I  just  asked  the 
question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know. 

Senator  Frazier.  Suppose  we  discharge  him.  It  is  evident  he  does 
not  know  anything. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  one  thing.  I  understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  Senator  Warner  that  j^ou  understood  this  man  to  say  that 
the  citizens  did  this  firing  to  frighten  the  colored  soldiers,  to  keep 
them  from  coming  to  that  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  first  statement  to  me  was  to  keep  them  from  coming  into 
town.  Which  is  correct? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  to  keep  them 
from  coming  into  the  town. 

Q.  They  were  already  at  the  post? — A.  Already  at  the  post;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  just  about  the  age  of  these  men — one  man  was  about 
35  years  of  age  and  the  other  was  older.  How  much  older  per- 
haps?— A.  Well,  he  was  perhaps  50  years  old,  maybe,  along  there 
somewhere ;  I  could  not  fix  his  age. 

Q.  He  was  the  heavy  man? — A.  The  tall  man  was  the  heaviest. 

Q.  AMio  was  the  heavy  man,  the  older  or  the  younger? — ^A.  The 
younger  man  was  the  heaviest. 

Q.  The  younger  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q,  What  kind  of  hair  did  the  younger  man  have? — ^A.  Well,  Sena- 
tor, I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  jnustache,  or  whiskers? — ^A.  I  think  he  had  a 
little  mustache. 

Q.  The  younger  man  had  a  mustache? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  older  man  have  any  whiskers? — ^A,  I  did  not  observe 
<5lose  enough  to  notice. 

Q.  Did  not  notice  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  light-complexioned  man  or  a  dark-complexioned 
man? — ^A.  Mostly  of  them  are  rather  sandy  complexioned. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  most  of  them;  I  ask  you  about  this 
man. — A.  He  was  kind  of  red  faced. 

Q.  He  was  a  red-faced  man,  was  he? — A.  The  big  man. 

Q.  The  little  man — was  he  a  red-faced  man,  too? — ^A.  He  was 
rather  more  dark  complexioned. 

Q.  You  said  you  left  Rio  Grande  between  9  and  10  o'clock  to  go  to 
Hidal|^o? — A.  t  don't  know  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Hidalgo? — ^A.  I  was  one  day  there 
twice. 
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Q.  I  am  talking  about  this  day. — A.  I  was  there  some  four  or  five 
hours ;  maybe  longer  than  that.     I  did  not  pay  no  attention. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Rio  Grande,  where  you  got  on  the  train, 
to  go  to  Hidalgo  ? — A.  About  50  miles ;  something  like  that ;  maybe 
not  quite  so  far. 

Q.  And  you  arrived  there,  then,  about  12  o'clock? — ^A.  Somewhere 
along  about  noon. 

Q.  When  was  this  conversation  that  you  heard? — ^A.  This  was 
along  in  the  evening ;  along  some  time  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  you  down  there  to  take  the  train  ? — ^A.  I  was  there  wait- 
ing for  the  train. 

Q.  You  were  there  waiting  to  take  the  train  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  At  Hidalgo. 

Q.  Where  were  you  gqing? — A.  To  Rio  Grande  again. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Rio  Grande? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  time  that  train  left  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  time,  because  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  exact  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  you  got  to  Rio  Grande? — A.  Some 
time  along  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Before  night? — A.  No;  not  much  before  night.  It  was  prob- 
ably after  dark  a  little  that  I  got  back  there. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  left  Hidalgo  pretty  late  in  the  evening  to 
go  50  miles? — A.  It  was  some  time  late  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  to  wait  for  the  train? — ^A.  I  was  so 
much  on  the  road  up  and  down  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  those 
things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  day  of  the  month  it  was? — A.  I  was  down 
there,  I  think,  between  the  19th  and  the  2e3d.  I  left  there  on  the  23d 
and  came  to  Alice,  Tex. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  one  man  you  told  this  conversation  to? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  could  or  not.  Senator.  I  told  it  to  a  dozen 
people  or  more. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  about  it  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  talk  to 
anyone  here  about  it,  only  Senator  Foraker. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ferguson? — ^A. 
No;  I  never  talked  to  him. 

Stenator  Foraker.  Ferguson  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

A.  I  have. talked  to  no  one. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  been  talking  pretty  generally.  I  did 
not  know  but  he  talked  to  this  man. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  has  not  tiilked  generally,  but  he  is  sensible; 
that  is  all. 

A.  I  talked  to  no  one  here. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  Chace  and  Bodin  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nobody  has  told  you  what  sort  of  looking  men  they  were? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  them  until  I  heard  here. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  being  subpcrnaed  until  you  got  your 
subpoena  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  no  information  from  anybody  that  you  were  going  to  be 
subpoenaed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

S.  Doc.  402.  60-1,  pt  5 ^22 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  is  vour  native  State? — A.  Virginia  is  my  native  State, 
but  I  have  not  been  there  for  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Texas  ever  since? — ^A.  I  lived  in  Kansas 
twenty-eight  years — ^bloody  Kansas. 

Q.  Bleeding  Kansas? — ^A.  Bloody  Kansas. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Texas? — ^A.  I  have  lived  in  Texas 
four  years. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  San  Antonio. 

Q.  AH  the  time? — A.  All  the  time.  When  I  lived  in  Kansas  they 
had  hot  times  up  there. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  You  may  be  discharged,  if  the  com- 
mittee have  no  objection,  and  I  will  send  word  to  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Printz. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BOBEBT  L.  COLLIEB  (COLOBED). 

Robert  L.  Collier,  colored,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — ^A.  Robert  L.  Collier. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August  of  last 
year,  190G?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  it  at  Brownsville.  Tex.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Company  C. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  official  record  of  this  wit- 
ness, as  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  found  at  page  259  of 
Senate  Document  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 

BOBEBT  L.    COLLIEB. 

Enlisted  February  5,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  February  4,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  good. 

Reenlisted  February  12,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  24,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  second  enlistment  when  this  occurred? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  you  the  night  of  this  firing,  August  13, 
1906?— A.  I  was  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  that  night  ? — A.  I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  guard  that  night,  if  you  can  tell  us? 
If  you  do  not  recollex3t,  you  need  not. — A.  I  think  there  was  21,  sir» 
with  the  noncommissioned  oflicers  and  the  privates. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  there  were  17.  It  is  not  important. 
If  you  know  I  want  you  to  state,  and  if  you  don't  know,  why,  you 
need  not.  How  many  posts  were  there?— A.  There  were  four  posts, 
sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  reliefs  were  there? — A.  Three. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  three  times  four  privates  to  do  the  guard 
duty  on  post,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  12  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  there  would  be  a  musician? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  That  was  Musician  Hoytt  Robinson. 

Q.  That  made  13?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  sergeant  of  the  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fourteen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  corporals? — A.  Three  corporals. 

Q.  That  made  17?— xV.  Seventeen. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  12  privates? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  post  did  you  stand  that  night  when  you  were  on  guard  ? — 
A.  TNHien  I  was  walking  post  I  walked  No.  1. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located? — ^A.  That  is  located  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  corporal  of  that  guard  ? — A.  Corporal  Burdett. 

Q.  He  was  of  B  Company,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  firing  occurred  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  occurred? — A.  When  it  occurred,  sir, 
I  had  just  come  off  post  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  firing 
commenced. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  how  occupied  when  it  did  commence?  Tell  us, 
if  you  know. — A.  It  commenced,  one  single  shot  fired 

Q.  Where  were  yon  when  it  commenced  ?  I  want  to  know. — A.  I 
was  at  the  rears  of  the  giuirdhouse. 

Q.  You  were  back  at  the  rears? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  it  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'WHiat  did  you  do  when  it  commenced? — A.  When  it  com- 
menced, why,  I  taken  double  time  to  get  back  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house, where  the  nuiin  guard  was,  and  the  sergeant  then  he  had  all 
the  guards  to  fall  in — fiHl  in  line. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  all  did  fall  in. — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  all  present. 

Q.  Now,  the  firing  commenced  while  you  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  this  firing  occur,  as  well  as  you  remember,  that  you 
first  heard  ? — A.  It  seemed  down  like  it  was  in  town. 

Q.  Was  it  inside  the  fort  anywhere,  so  far  as  you  could  tell? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  joined  the  guard  then,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  remain  there  until  after  the  firing  w^as  all  over, 
with  the  guard  ? — A.  I  remained  at  the  guardhouse,  and  the  sergeant 
had  all  the  guard  take  posts  where  they  could  see  all  around,  you 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  new  post  assigned  you  then,  or  what? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  a  new  post  assigned  me  until  it  came  the  time  to  go  back 
to  Xo.  1  again. 

Q.  What  place  was  assigned  you? — A.  I  was  assigned  inside, 
where  the  prisoners  were. 

Q.  You  had  some  prisoners  in  confinement  in  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  put  in  charge  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
l)articularly  put  in  charge  of  the  prisoners;  I  was  where  I  could 
see  on  either  side  of  the  guardhouse,  on  the  outside. 

Q.  So  you  could  see  if  anybody  was  coming  or  going,  or  anything 
else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  coming  or  going  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
see  anyone  coming  or  going. 

Q.  How  long  (fid  you  remain  there? — ^A.  I  remained  there  about 
three  hours,  I  guess. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  this  witless.  I  wanted 
him  to  account  for  his  own  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  firing. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  come  off  guard  duty  and  what  post?  You  had 
been  on  post  1,  as  you  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  post  No.  1. 

Q.  And  post  No.  1  is  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  off  of  duty  you  went  back  to  the  sink  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sink  is  how  far  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — A. 
The  sink  is,  I  guess,  about  10  yards  there,  as  near  as  I  can  judge. 

Q.  There  was  no  sentry  back  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
order  was  for  No.  1  for  the  sentry  to  walk  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  to  patrol  all  around  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  So  you  could  go  out  or  in  the  back  door  without  anybody  see- 
ing you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  go  in  and  out,  but  No.  1  could  see 
you  if  he  was  around  on  that  side. 

Q.  If  he  happened  to  be  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  went  out  and  came  in  and  did  not  see  anybody? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  anyone. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  the  sink? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  the  sink. 

Q.  And  you  heard  a  single  shot  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  vou  know  where  barracks  B  and  C  are? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AndC?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  is,  don't  you,  right  at  the 
corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  the  barracks  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  out  from  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  was  that  shot  with  reference  to  barracks  D  and  the 
telegraph  office? — A.  Well,  I  coiild  not  tell,  sir,  about  where  it  was 
over  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  inside  the  wall  or  outside  of 
the  wall,  could  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  inside 
or  outside. 

Q.  You  could? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  way  it  sounded. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  see.  How  far  were  you  away  from  it  at  the  guard- 
house— that  is,  how  far  were  you  away  from  barracks  B? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  how  far  it  is. 

Q.  About  how  many  hundred  yards,  if  it  is  a  hundred  yards — ^I 
do  not  say  it  is? — A.  I  could  not  tell  how  far  the  guardhouse  is  away 
from  the  barracks — the  distance. 

Q.  It  took  you  how  long  to  walk  it? — A.  I  could  walk  it  in 
about 

Q.  Four  or  five  minutes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  three  minutes,  I 
guess. 

Q.  It  took  vou  that  long  to  walk  the  distance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  shot,  how  did  it  sound  to  you  with  reference  to  the 
telegraph  office  we  wore  speaking  of? — A.  It  sounded  somewhere 
down  aoout  Washington  street;  somewliore  over  there. 

Q.  About  Washington  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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O.  Now,  there  is  an  alley  between  Washington  street  and  Elizabeth 
stivct,  i^nt  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  where  the  Cowen  house  is  on  that  alley,  don't 
yo!i  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know  where  his  house  is. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  you  as  though  it  was  about  at  Washington  street, 
or  h^tweon  Wasli in iLj^t on  street  and  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  l.now,  sir,  whether  it  was  between.    It  just  seemed  over  that  way. 

Q.    I  his  one  shot  you  are  speaking  of  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  from  the  wall  did  that  shot  seem  to  be? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  did  not  see  any  flash  of  firing. 

Q.  AVell,  I  know*,  but  judging  by  the  sound  could  you  tell? — A.  No, 
sir;  T  could  not  tell. 

Q.  From  the  sound  you  could  not  tell  how  far  it  was  from  the 
wall? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  the  sound  you  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  inside  the  wall  or  outside  the  wall? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  could  tell  whether  it  was  on  the  inside  or  outside. 

Q.  How  was  that?  Just  explain  it  in  your  own  way  now. — A.  Be- 
cause there  was  no  one  out  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  there  was  no  one  out  at  that 
time?  Just  take  your  own  time,  now,  and  explain  it. — A.  Why,  after 
that  shot  was  fired,  I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  see  the  one  who  fired  the 
shot,  and  I  could  not  see  no  one. 

Q.  And  because  vou  could  see  no  one  you  thought  it  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  Well,  now,  that  one  shot  was  fired, 
and  I  think  vou  say  that  you  doul)le-quicked,  or  double  timed  as  you 
call  it  now,  T believe,  back  to  the  guardhouse. — A.  Back  to  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  from  up  around  the  guardhouse? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  fired  from  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any? — A.  No,  sir;   I  clid  not  hear  any. 

Q.  You  heard  none  in  that  part  of  the  fort  or  reservation? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  gounds  up  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  You  heard  this  one  shot.  Then  what  did  you  hoar? — ^A.  When 
I  heard  one  shot,  then  I  taken  double  time  to  get  back  to  the  guard- 
house where  the  main  guard  was,  and  after  the  sergeant  says  "  Fall 
in,  guard,"  all  the  guards  fell  in;  and  the  firing  commenced  then 
pretty  fast. 

Q.* Pretty  fast?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  this  one  shot  was  distinct  by  itself,  and  after  that  the 
firing  commenced  pretty  fast? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  thiit  firing  seem  to  be,  as  near  as  you  can  tell? — 
A.  It  soomod  to  bo  from  in  town  there. 

Q.  Well,  further  out  than  the  first  shots  seemed  to  be  in  town? — * 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  v.hether  it  seemed  to  be  farther  out  or  no,  be- 
cause tlie  first  shot  W5;s  lirod  unexj.eclod  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  guard  were  all  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  tliem  were  there? — A.  There  were  17  guards. 

Q.  Wlien  you  foil  in  there  in  front,  were  there  17  fell  in? — ^A. 
No,  sir;   there  was  onlv  13  fell  in. 

Q.  Thirteen  fell  in?— ^\.  Yes,  sir.      . 
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Q.  Do  you  feel  confident  there  were  13  fell  in  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  that  13  fell  in  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  was  present  at  the  time  they  fell  in,  and  the  sergeant  counted 
them  off — the  sergeant  of  the  guard  counted  them  off. 

Q.  Did  he  count  them  out  loud,  did  he  say  1,  2,  3,  4  so  that  you 
could  all  hear  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  up  to  13 ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  counted  them  all,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  mean  the  noncommissioned  officers  or  the  privates? — A. 
The  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  privates,  too. 

Q.  How  many  noncommissioned  officers  were  there? — ^A.  There 
was  four  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  Three  corporals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  next,  then?  When  you  were  there  this  firing  com- 
menced.    How  was  that  firing,  pretty  rapid? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Judging  the  best  you  can,  if  you  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Collier?  If 
you  have  not,  of  course  I  am  not  pressing  you  for  it. — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  about  how  many.     I  could  not  tell  about  that. 

Q.  You  formed  no  idea  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  Heard  nobody  speak  of  hearing  any  bullets? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  anyone  speak  of  hear- 
ing any  bullets. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  how  many  shots  there  were. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  tell  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  the  call  to 
arms. 

Q.  When  was  that  sounded? — ^A.  That  was  sounded  while  the 
firing  was  going  on. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  came  back  from  the  sink  and  fell  in  line 
there  with  the  guard  ? — A.  Well,  the  sergeant  was  having  the  guards 
fall  out  when  I  got  there,  and  came  and  picked  up  my  gun  and  fell 
right  in  with  the  guard. 

I^enator  Warner.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  this  witness  any 
further  questions. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.  When  did  you  enlist,  and 
how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  1  enlisted  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1901. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now? — ^A.  I  will  be  27  years  old  the  12th 
day  of  August. 

Q.  Have  you  been  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  all  the  time? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;"^  ever  since  I  enlisted. 

Q.  \Mien  were  you  detailed  on  duty  that  day? — A.  I  was  detailed 
on  dutv  at  9  o'clock  that  morning. 

Q.  When  were  you  assigned  to  duty  that  night,  the  night  of  the 
13  th? — ^A.  I  went  on  duty  on  the  13th  at  9  o'clock. 
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Q.  No;  when  were  you  put  on  this  special  beat  or  post  No.  1? 
When  were  you  put  on  guard — at  what  hour  that  night?  When 
were  you  put  on  guard  duty  on  post  No.  1  ? — A.  At  guard  mount  the 
guard  counts  for  relief,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard  that  night  at  post  No.  1,  were  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  you  or  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  post  No.  1. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  your  gun  with  you  when  you  were  on  guard? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir;  had  my  gun. 

Q.  When  were  you  assigned  to  duty  at  post  No.  1  that  night? — ^A, 
I  went  on  No.  1  post  at  5  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  on  duty? — A.  Remained  on  until  7. 

Q.  Then  when  were  you  put  on  duty  again  ? — A.  Well,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  four  hours  on,  when  we  come  off. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  the  rule,  but  when  were  you  put  on  again?  You 
went  on  duty  at  5  o'clock  and  you  were  relieved  at  7  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  were  you  put  on  duty  again  ? — ^A.  I  can't  remember 
what  time  the  oflScer  of  the  day  came  around,  but  that  evening  he 
had  a  patrol  to  go  out  in  town  to  get  the  men  that  were  on  pass  and 
the  men  who  was  not  on  pass,  by  order  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  that  patrol? — A.  No,  sir;  but  on  account 
of  that  I  had  to  go  back  on  post  again,  and  we  got  the  hours 
mixed  up. 

Q.  About  what  hour  did  you  go  on  post  again? — A.  I  went  on 
post  again — I  don't  know,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  what  time  it  was 
now. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night? — A.  I  did  not 
go  to  bed  at  all  when  I  came  off  post  again.  After  the  patrols  all 
came  in  I  was  still  on  post. 

Q.  I  want  to  have  you  tell  me  when  you  went  on  post  after  your 
relief  at  7  o'clock. — A.  When  did  I  go  on  post  again  ? 

Q.  Yes;  after  you  were  relieved  at  7  o  clock. — A.  I  was  supposed 
to  go  on  at  11  again,  but  I  went  on  before  11. 

Q.  That  is  wnat  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  tell  me.  How  long 
before  11  did  you  go  on? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  time  it  was 
wlien  I  went  on  again. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  off  of  post  duty  that  night  after  7  oclock?^ 
A.  Well,  I  came  off  post  again  about — something  after  12. 

Q.  Something  after  12? — A.  Five  or  ten  minutes  after  12. 

Q.  About  5  or  10  after  12.  Were  you  relieved  by  the  corporal 
at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  post  duty  when  you  were  relieved 
at  about  12  o'dock? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow,  sir,  how  long  I  had  been  on 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  not  any  idea? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
had  been  on. 

Q.  ^Vhe^e  is  post  No.  1  on  that  map  ? 

Senator  Overman.  At  the  guardhouse. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  That  is  post  No.  1,  is  it?    Was  there  any  other  sentry  on  guard 
with  j^ou  that  night  at  post  No.  1  after  you  were  assigned  to  duty  the 
second  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  three  number  ones;  three  men 
assigned  to  No.  1. 
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Q.  Three  men  assigned  to  No.  1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Only  one  stood  guard  at  a  time? 
A.  Only  one  was  on  post  at  a  time. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  ask  you,  if  any  other  sentry  was  on 
duty  at  the  same  time  you  were,  at  post  No.  1? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
wasn't  any  other  one. 

Q.  You  had  just  come  in;  and  how  long  after  you  had  come  in, 
about  12  o'clock  that  night,  was  it  that  you  heard  the  first  firing? — A. 
Well,  as  near  as  I  can  judge  it  was  somewhere  between  12.15  and 
12.20— somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  first  shot  was  it  before  you  heard  the  other 
shots?  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  first  shots  you 
heard  and  the  other  shots? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  judge  it 
wasn't  quite  a  minute,  or  about  a  minute,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Your  company — I  mean  the  guard — had  already  formed  into 
line,  had  they  not  ?  Did  the  guard  form  into  line  inmiediately  after 
the  first  shot? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  wasn't  there  when  thei  first 
shot  was  fired. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  sink  when  the  first  shot  was  fired? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  shots  following  the  first  shot?  Were 
you  then  in  ranks,  in  formation? — A.  When  they  started  shooting 
very  fast  I  was  just  getting  my  gim  to  go  on  the  outside. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  occasion  of  you  getting  your  gun?  Had 
you  been  ordered  to  get  your  gim? — A.  When  I  came  back  the  ser- 
geant said:  "  Fall  out,  guard;  fall  out,  guard,"  and  I  came  back. 

O.  Had  the  bugle  sounded  then?  Had  an  alarm  or  the  call  to  arms 
be?n  sounded  then? — A.  No,  sir;  it  hadn't  been  called  then.  The 
musician  had  gone  out  to  sound  the  call  to  arms  then. 

Q.  The  guards  had  formed,  then,  before  the  musician  sounded  the 
alarm? — A.  They  had  not. 

Q.  \\Tien  did  the  guards  form — ^before  or  after  the  bugle  was 
soimded? — A.  They  was  forming  when  the  bugle  was  sounding. 

Q.  They  began  to  form,  then,  before  the  bugle  was  sounded? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bugle  sounded  ?  Was  it  sounded  from  the  guard- 
house or  from  the  quarters? — A.  It  was  sounded  from  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Were  any  other  bugles  soimded  that  night?  Did  you  hear  any 
others? — A.  I  disremember  now  whether  I  heard  any  others  or  not. 

Q.  You  paid  special  attention  to  the  number  of  men  who  were 

g resent  there  that  night,  did  you — the  men  who  formed  at  the  guard- 
ouse? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  pay  very  much  attention.     Only  the 
sergeant  counted  them,  and  I  just  taken  notice. 

Q.  How  did  he  count  them?     I  did  not  exactly  understand  you 
when  you  answered  Senator  Warner.     I  understand  you  to  say  he 
counted  from  1  to  13. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  counted  them  "  One,"  and 
so  on. 
Q.  From  1  up  to  13?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  the  way  he  counted  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  usual  way  of  counting  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  that 
isn't  the  usual  way. 

Q.  That  night  he  counted  them  differently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Instead  of  counting  them  the  usual  way,  he  then  just  counted 
them  from  1  to  13.  What  would  be  the  usual  way  of  counting? — A. 
The  usual  way,  each  man  counts  his  self. 

Q.  And  that  night  the  sergeant  counted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Right  there,  just  a  question.  The  usual  way  is  to  commence 
at  the  riirht, '"  1,  2,  3,  4,"  and  each  man  gives  a  number? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
'•1.2,  C4;""  1,2,  3,  4." 

Q.  So  as  to  get  the  files? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  doing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  was  done  that  night.-^ 
A.  The  sergeant,  he  went  along  the  front  and  counted  "  1,  2,  3,  4,'^ 
and  so  on. 

Q.  "  One,  2,  3^  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13."  That  is  the  way  he 
did? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  done  before,  or  ever  hear  of  it  having  been 
done  before,  counting  the  men  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen 
it  before. 

Q.  'NMiere  did  you  ever  see  it  before? — A.  When  we  go  out  on  the 

gractice  marches  the  company  commander  usually  counts  the  men 
imsclf  that  way. 

Q.  And  he  counted  13  men  that  night,  the  sergeant  did,  in  line? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  include  the  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  included  the 
corporals. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  much  firing  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  would  you  say  you  heard  that  night? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  could  not  judge  about  how  many  shots  there 
were. 

Q.  Was  there  any  firing  on  the  inside  of  the  reservation  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Well,  as  you  could  hear? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  single  shot  fired  that  night  from  the  reser- 
vation, did  you — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  located  the  shots  if  they  had  been  fired  in  the 
reservation  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I  could  or  not.  There 
wasn't  anything  between  the  guardhouse  and  the  quarters. 

Q.  If  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  could 
you  have  told  whether  they  were  shot  from  the  inside  or  outside  of 
the  res('rvation? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  you  couhl  or  not. 

Q.  Speaking  about  yourself,  could  you  have  told  ?  [After  a  pause.] 
If  you  can  not  answer  it,  say  so. 

The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows : 

Q.  If  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  rear  of  the  quarters,  could  you  have  told 
whether  they  were  shot  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  reservation?  Speak- 
ing about  yourself,  could  you  have  told? 

A.  I  don't  understand  that  yet 
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By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  You  know  where  the  rear  of  the  quarters  is,  do  you  not? 
Senator  Warner.  Of  the  barracks? 
Senator  Foster.  Of  the  barracks. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  where  the  rear  of  the  quarters  are. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  any  firing  had  been  made  from  the  rear  on  the 
porches  of  the  barracks  from  where  you  were  standing  that  night, 
could  you  have  told  whether  that  firing  was  from  the  mside  of  the 
fort  or  from  the  outside  of  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  told  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  have  told. 

Q.  And  you  heard  none  fired  from  the  inside  of  the  fort? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  single  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any 
at  all. 

Q.  Has  this  matter  been  discussed  pretty  freely  among  the  men  of 
your  company  and  battalion — the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  I 
do  not  understand  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  or  heard  any  talk  among  the  men  of 
jour  company  or  battalion  about  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  who  did  it  and  how  it  was  done? — ^A.  Well,  I  heard  them 
talking  about  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  talking  about  it? — ^A.  I  heard  all  the 
soldiers  talking  about  it  after  it  was  did,  wanting  to  know  who  did  it 
and  how  it  was  did. 

Q.  Was  that  the  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  next  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  mspection  of  the  guard ^A.  We  had  in- 
spection of  the  guard 

Q.  (Continuing.)  After  that  shooting  on  the  night  of  the  13th? — 
A.  We  had  inspection  of  the  guard  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Who  inspected  the  guard  ? — ^A.  Captain  Macklin,  the  officer  of 
the  day. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  inspected  that  morning,  on  the  14th,  of  the 
guard  force  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  inspected  the  guard  that 
was  on  post  at  that  time,  because  I  didn't  go  around  to  the  posts  with 
him ;  but  he  inspected  all  the  guard  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  He  inspected  your  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  that? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can 
judge  it  was  about  6  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  the  guard  were  in  line  that  morning  and 
were  inspected? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  now,  just  how  many  were  in 
line. 

Q.  How  many  were  inspected? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many. 
They  all  was  inspected. 

Q.  How  many  did  that  make? — ^A.  All  that  was  there. 

Q.  You  say  all  who  were  there  were  inspected,  but  how  many  were 
there? — ^A.  1  never  counted  them  the  next  morning;  I  never  counted 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  count  them? — ^A.  I  didn't  hear  no 
one  else  count  them  no  more  than  what  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  say. 
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Q.  Whsii  did  he  say? — A.  He  said  they  were  all  there  except  two 
men,  who  were  on  post  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  that  make? — A.  That  made  fifteen. 

Q.  But  vou  did  not  hear  anyone  count  them  yourself  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  5fo,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard,  however,  the  sergeant  count  them  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  count  them  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  of  the  soldiers  of  that  battalion  did 
that  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  I  don't  understand  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  of  the  soldiers  of  that  battalion  did 
the  shooting  that  ni^ht — the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — ^A.  No  more 
than  what  I  heard  the  people  of  the  town  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  the  people  of  the  town  say? — A.  The  only 
thing  I  heard  them  say  was  that  the  soldiers  phot  the  town  up. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  don't 
know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  some  men  who  made  this  statement? — A.  No, 
sir;  because  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  no  one  down  there,  and  I  didn't 
know  no  one's  name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  soldiers  in  their  talk  among  themselves 
say  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anyone  say 
who  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  soldiers  say  that  they  suspected  any 
other  soldiers  of  doing  the  snooting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  matter,  then,  was  pretty  freely  discussed  among  the  sol- 
diers as  to  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir, 
because  I  never  did  visit  town  none. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  among  the  soldiers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  hear  any  talk  among  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  soldiers  say  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  sent  around,  you  sav,  to  watch  the  prisoners  at  the 
guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  sent  around  particularly  to 
watch  the  prisoners.  I  was  sent  around  to  watch  to  see  if  anyone 
came  in. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  there? — ^A.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Q.  When  was  that?  About  what  hour  of  the  night? — A.  Some- 
where near  1  o'clock ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  TIow  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  long 
I  stayed  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse  at  that  time? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Have  you  given  testimony  before  about  this  matter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement,  and  to  whom  ? — A.  I  made  a  state- 
ment to  General  Garlington.  I  believe.     I  think  it  was  him. 

Q.  Did  you  make  one  to  Colonel  Lovering? — A.  It  was  either  one 
of  the  two.    I  don't  remember  now  which  one  it  was. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  On  page  500  of  Senate  Document  No.  155  is 
the  testimony  of  Private  Robert  L.  Collier  before  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lovering,  and  the  same  testimony  is  also  found  on  page  152. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  here  the  official 
record  of  this  witness  as  found  at  page  264  of  Senate  Document  155. 
(The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BOBEBT   TUB  NEB. 

Enlisted  October  17,  1898 ;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company 
L,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  March  4.  1890,  upon  his  own  application,  he  having 
enlisted  for  the  war  with  Spain;   character  good. 

Reenlisted  March  8,  1899 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  March  7,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  March  11,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  O, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  March  10,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  March  11,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  see,  according  to  this,  you  enlisted  in  1898  and  served  until 
you  were  discharged  without  honor  November  23,  1906.  That  is 
right,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  in  all  did  you  serve? — A.  I  don't  know,  ex- 
actly.    It  wasn't  quite  nine  years,  though. 

Q.  Something  like  nine  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  night  of 
August  18  when  this  shooting  aflFray  occurred? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
across  tlie  garrison. 

Q.  You  were  where ? — A.  I  was  across  the  garrison. 

Q.  Across  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping? — A.  Sleeping  in  the  quarters  of 
Lieutenant  Ilay. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  working  for  Lieuten- 
ant Ilay. 

Q.  Then  you  were  detailed  to  wait  on  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  keep  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Indicate  where  his  quarters  were.  There  is  the 
map.     I  would  like  to  locate  them  if  I  can. 

(Senator  Overman  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Now  tell  us  w  here  Lieutenant  Hay's  quarters  were,  if  you  can, 
(The  witness  indicated  on  the  map  the  location  of  Lieutenant 
Hay's  quarters.) 

Q.  The  third  one  from  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  It  is  17. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  who  else  occupied  quarters  there? — A.  Lieutenant  Law- 
rasoii. 

Q.  He  was  commander  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Lieutenant  Hay  at  that  time? — A.  He  was  away 
on  the  competition  at  Fort  Sill. 

Q.  Yes;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  away  you  were  there  at 
those  quarters  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  place  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  orders  to 
stay  over  there  to  take  care  of  the  house. 
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Senator  Warner.  That  is  a  duplicate  of  what  is  found  on  page 
500.     Those  two  are  identically  the  same. 
Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes ;  it  is  put  into  the  book  twice. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  If  you  made  a  statement  to  Colonel  Lovering  it  was  a  true 
statement,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  correct,  was  itf — A.  It  was  correct  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Buliceley.  I  would  like  to  have  this  testimony,  as  found 
at  page  TjOO  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  put  into  our  record  in  full. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Private  Robert  L,  Collier,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1900,  when  the  shooting  commenced  at 
Brownsville? — A.  I  was  on  guard  that  night,  sir.  Was  at  tlie  closet  at  the 
guardhouse.     Closet  was  at  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse  on  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  go  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  guardliouse  to  get  to  the 
rear? — A.  No,  sir;  didn't  have  to  go  out  the  front  door. 

Q.  Is  the  closet,  then,  a  part  of  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  connected  with  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  on  the  outside. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  guardhouse  to  go  to  the  rear? — A.  Went  out 
the  back  door  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  yom  see  No.  1  when  you  went  to  the  rear? — A.  No,  sir;  can't  see  No.  1 
from  the  rear. 

Q.  People  can  go  in  and  out  of  the  guardhouse  without  No.  1  knowing  it,  can 
they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  go  in  and  come  out  without  No.  1  knowing  it 

Q.  You  were  in  rear  when  firing  commenced,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just 
came  oflP  post. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  relief  to  go  off  post? — A.  No,  sir;  it  had  come  my  time 
to  be  relieved  off  post. 

Q.  Did  you  return  immediately  to  the  guardhouse  when  you  heard  firing? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  taken  up  double  time. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  in  the  guardhouse  when  you  entered? — A.  The  ones  I  saw 
when  I  got  there  were  the  men  that  were  on  guard. 

Q.  What  sergeant?    Did  you  see  a  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir;    Sergeant  Reid, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  corporals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  corporals  were  there. 

Q.  Who  were  they?— A.  I  don't  remember  the  corporals'  names. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  in  a  saloon  in  Brownsville? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  men  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  being 
abused  in  Brownsville? — A.  One  got  knocked  down ;  one  got  pushed  overboard 
in  the  river. 

Q.  Any  more? — A.  Not  any  more. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  know  Sergeant  Howard? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  when  I  see  him.  He  was  a  kind  of 
dark 

Q.  About  your  size? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  about  my  size,  but  he  is 
taller  than  I  is. 

Q.  And  heavier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  TURNER  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — A.  Robert  Turner. 
Q.  You  belon<red  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Tnfaniry  in  August  last,  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  C  Company. 
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Senator  Foraker.  Now,  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  here  the  official 
record  of  this  witness  as  found  at  page  264  of  Senate  Document  155. 
(The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BOBEBT   TUB  NEB. 

Enlisted  October  17, 1898 ;  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company 
L,  T^venty-flfth  Infantry,  March  4,  1899,  upon  his  own  application,  he  having 
enlisted  for  the  war  with  Spain ;   character  good. 

Reenlisted  March  8,  1899 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  March  7,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  March  11,  1902;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  O, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  March  10,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  March  11,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  see,  according  to  this,  you  enlisted  in  1898  and  served  until 
you  were  discharged  without  honor  November  23,  1906.  That  is 
right,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  in  all  did  you  serve? — A.  I  don't  know,  ex- 
actly.    It  wasn't  quite  nine  years,  though. 

Q.  Something  like  nine  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  on  the  night  of 
August  13  when  this  shooting  affray  occurred? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
across  the  garrison. 

Q.  You  were  where  ? — A,  I  was  across  the  garrison, 

Q.  AcBoss  the  garrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^Tiere  were  you  sleeping? — A.  Sleeping  in  the  quarters  of 
Lieutenant  Hay. 

Q.  Wliat  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  working  for  Lieuten- 
ant Hay. 

Q.  Then  you  were  detailed  to  wait  on  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  keep  his  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Indicate  where  his  quarters  were.  There  is  the 
map.     I  would  like  to  locate  them  if  I  can. 

(Senator  Overman  explained  the  map  to  tjie  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Now  tell  us  where  Lieutenant  Hay's  quarters  were,  if  you  can, 
(The  witness  indicated  on  the  map  the  location  of  Lieutenant 
Hay's  quarters.) 

Q.  The  third  one  from  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Warner.  It  is  17. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  who  else  occupied  quarters  there? — A.  Lieutenant  Law- 
rason. 

Q.  He  was  commander  of  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Miere  was  Lieutenant  Hay  at  that  time? — A.  He  was  away 
on  the  competition  at  Fort  Sill. 

Q.  Yes;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  away  you  were  there  at 
those  quarters  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  place  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  orders  to 
stay  over  there  to  take  care  of  the  house. 
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Q.  Where  was  your  gun  that  night? — A.  Over  to  my  company, 
in  the  rack. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  firing  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake  when  it  conmienced? — A.  I  was 
asleep. 

Q.  In  these  quarters  of  Lieutenant  Hay.  What  did  you  do? — 
A.  I  jumped  up,  sir,  half  dressed,  and  called  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  You  awakened  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  asleep  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  asleep  up- 
stairs. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do? — A.  He  got  up  as  quick  as  possible. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shooting  in  the  town,  did 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness.  I  called 
him  simply  to  show  his  whereabouts. 

(No  other  member  of  the  committee  desiring  to  interrogate  the 
witness,  he  was  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  OSCAB  W.  BEID  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  company  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  did  you  belong 
to? — A.  Company  C. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Oscar  W.  Reid  who  got  shoved  off  of  a  gang  plank 
into  the  Rio  Grande  River  when  you  were  coming  over  irom  Mata- 
moros? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  occur? — A.  Sundav  night. 

Q.  What  time  Sunday  night  ?— A.  About  10  o'clock. 

Q.  About  10  o'clock  Sunday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  the  night  of  the  firing? — A.  I  was  asleep  in 
my  quarters,  in  Company  C  barracks. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  sleep  Sunday  night  after  you  were  shoved  off 
of  the  gang  plank? — A.  I  slept  in  the  barracks,  Company  C  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  on  your  way  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  ? — A.  In  Matamoros. 

Q.  Out  on  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — ^A.  Private  Gill  of  Company  D. 

Q.  Of  Company  f)? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Private  Gill  and  you  were  returning? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  came  up  to  the  quarters  and  slept  there  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  company  out  on  a  practice  march  the  next  morning, 
do  you  remember,  the  day  of  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
thev  were. 

0.  You  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  put  in  the  day,  if  you  remember? — A.  I  was  on 
guard  fatigue. 

Q.  On  wkat? — A.  On  guard  fatigue. 

Q.  What  kind  of  duty  is  that?— A.  That  is  fatigue  after  you 
come  off  guard ;  the  next  following  day  you  do  fatigue. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  Monday  now.  This  firing  was  Monday 
night? — A.  The  firing;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  that  day  before  the  firing;  the 
day  after  you  had  been  shoved  off  of  the  gang  plank.  What  did 
you  do  that  day? — A.  I  was  cleaning  up  around  quarters. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  guard  and  went  on  police  duty?  You  were 
policing,  cleaning  up  around  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  at  that  all  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  men  about 
affairs  particularly  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  the  men  on  fatigue 
with  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  In  the  bar- 
racks asleep. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  woke  up,  and  they  said  some  citizens 
were  firing  on  the  quarters,  on  the  barracks,  and.  I  got  up  and  put  on 
my  clothes,  and  they  said,  "  Get  your  gun,"  and  by  the  time  they 
said,  "  Get  your  gun,"  I  heard  the  call  to  arms  go. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  your  gim? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  about  that.  Did  you  have  any  trouble 
while  you  were  at  Brownsville  other  than  that  I  have  just  called  at- 
tention to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  customs  officer  who  pushed  you  off  of  the  plank, 
was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town 
in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  against  the  citizens  of  the  town  at 
any  time  to  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  the  fellow  that 
pushed  me  overboard,  off  of  the  wharf. 

Q.  You  reported  that  to  your  captain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  You  made  a  report  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  he  would  do  about  it? — ^A.  He  told  me 
that  he  would  see  about  it. 

Q.  And  with  that  you  were  satisfied,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
satisfied. 

Q.  You  did  not  ^o  about  to  organize  a  conspiracy  to  shoot  up  the 
town  in  revenge,  did  you? 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Matamoros  at  what  time? — A.  It  was  in  the  even- 
ing, 2  or  3  o'clock,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  until  10  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  do  over  there? — A.  I  went  looking  around  the 
town,  sight-seeing. 

Q.  You  visited  some  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  saloon. 

Q.  You  were  drinking  some? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  several  drinks. 

Q.  You  had  been  paid  off  the  day  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?— A.  Private  Gill. 

Q.  It  was  10  o'clock  when  you  came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  soldiers  over  there? — A.  I  saw  several  over 
there. 

Q.  A  good  many  soldiers  go  over  to  visit  Matamoros? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  common,  everyday  occurrence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a 
pass. 
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Q.  I  did  not  say  how  they  went.  It  was  a  coniinon,  everyday 
occurrence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  go  without  a  pass  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  long  as  you  reported  for  drill  duty  at  the  ordinary  set 
periods  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  slept  in  your  barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  woke  up  was  there  much  shooting  going  on ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  several  shots  fired. 

Q.  Was  it  rapid  shooting  or  volleys? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 
volley  shooting,  but  quite  rapid  firing. 

Q.  That  is,  what  you  call  firing  at  will? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Volley  shooting  is  where  all  the  shots  seem  to  be  at  one  dis- 
charge ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  continued  rapid  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  shooting  seem  to  be  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  town. 

Q.  I  know;  but  what  part  of  the  town? — A.  It  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  gate — from  the  barracks  of  C  and  B,  it  seemed  to 
me  like — outside  of  the  gate. 

Q.  As  you  go  out,  do  you  mean;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
gate  as  you  go  out  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  come  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  telegraph  office  is  right  over  at  the  corner  of  Barracks 
road  and  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  street 
it  is. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  quite  rapid  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  jumped  up,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  dressed  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  said  then  ? — A.  They  said,  "  Get  up  and 
get  vour  guns.  Get  your  gun ;  get  your  gun ;  the  people  are  shooting 
in  tlie  quarters  here.    The  citizens  are  shooting  into  the  quarters." 

Q.  They  said:  "The  citizens  are  shooting  into  the  quarters"  and 
"  Get  up  and  get  your  gun  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  call  to  arms 
went,  and  we  tried  to  get  the  guns  and  couldn't  get  the  gun  racks 
open. 

Q.  Wlio  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  that  night? — A.  Ser- 
geant Brawner. 

Q.  AVhere  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  there.  I  don't  know  where  he  was 
at  the  time.  I  think  he  was  down  in  the  orderly  room  with  the  first 
seii^eant. 

0.  ^Tiat  makes  you  think  he  was  down  in  the  orderly  room  with 
the  first  sergeant? — A.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  coming  up  from 
downstairs. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  he  was  in  the  orderly  room  with  the 
first  sergeant? — A.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  coming  up  from  that 
way.     That  is  the  reason  that  I  suspicioned  he  was  down  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  he  was  downstairs? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  fully  dressed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  was  fully  drassed  or  not. 

Q.  He  had  his  uniform  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  coming  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  coming  up — leisurely  or  in  a  hurry? — ^A.  In  a 
hurry,  he  was.    It  seemed  to  me  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
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Q.  Who  was  coming  up  with  him? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  who 
was  coming  up  with  him. 

Q.  Nobody? — ^A.  There  was  three  or  four  there.  I  don't  know 
who  they  were.     All  of  them  crowded  around  the  steps.  , 

Q.  I  know ;  but  coming  up  around  the  steps  and  coming  up  on  the 
steps  are  two  different  things. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  remember  who 
was  coming  up  the  steps  wifli  him. 

Q.  Were  there  two  or  three  coming  up  with  him? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  were  two  or. three  coming  up  with  him  or  not 
I  saw  some  two  or  three  there. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner  say  anything  to  you  ? — ^A.  He  said  some- 
thing about  tie  gun  racks,  not  to  break  open  the  gun  racks,  not  to 
bust  them  open. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  He  said  not  to  open  the  gun  racks;  he 
said  not  to  break  them  open.  He  said  not  to  open  the  gun  racks  until 
the  major  said  to  open  them.  The  fellows  were  hollering  "  Open  the 
gun  racks,  open  the  gun  racks,"  the  soldiers  were,  and  he  said  "  Wait, 
wait,  wait;  '^  and  he  was  unlocking  them  and  the  major  was  hollering 
out  there  to  break  them  open,  "  If  you  can't  get  them  open  any  other 
way,  break  them  open." 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Who. was  that? — ^A.  Major  Penrose. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Let  us  get  the  connection  of  that.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  Brawner  said  to  wait  and  he  would  open  the  gun  racks? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Major  Penrose,  at  this  same  time,  said  "  Break  open 
the  gun  racks  ?  " — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  Brawner  was 
telling  the  boys  to  wait  until  he  could  open  the  gun  racks,  then.  I 
don't  Know  whether  he  was,  but  the  major  was  keeping  on  hollering 
"  Fall  in,  fall  in,  fall  out,"  and  some  of  them  were  falling  out  without 
any  guns,  and  he  told  them  to  get  their  guns,  and  they  said  that  they 
couldn't  get  their  guns  because  the  gun  racks  were  not  open,  and  then 
he  told  them  to  break  the  gun  racks  open  if  they  could  not  get  them 
otherwise. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  He  was  upstairs  some- 
where in  the  quarters. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  seen  Sergeant  Brawner  on  the  stairway 
and  he  was  coming  upstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  was  upstairs  you  heard  Major  Penrose  give  this 
order  to  break  open  the  gim  racks  if  they  could  not  get  them  open  any 
other  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner  go  to  work  and  break  open  the  gun 
racks? — A.  He  opened  one  or  two — unlocked  them — and  one  was 
broken  open. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  all  this  time? — A.  I  was  upstairs  around  the 
gun  racks  trying  to  get  my  gun.  I  started  down  without  my  gun, 
and  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  get  my  gun. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Who  told  you  ? — ^A.  The  major  told  me  to  go  back  and  get  my 
gun. 

8.  Doc.  402,  eO-l,  pt  5 23 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  told  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  somebody  say  that  the  citizens  were  shooting 
into  tbe  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  soldier  how  long?— A.  About  two  years  and 
four  months. 

Q.  And  yet  you  went  downstairs  without  gun  or  ammunition? — A. 
He  kept  on  hollering  to  the  men  to  fall  out,  and  I  couldn't  get  my  gun, 
and  I  was  going  to  faU  out  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  you  would  be  any  use  without  gun  or  ammuni- 
tion?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood,  as  a  soldier,  that  when  he  said  to  fall  out  at 
that  time  of  night  it  meant  to  fall  out  with  your  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  went  down  without  either? — A.  I  started  down 
without  my  gun. 

Q.  Had  you  fully  dressed? — A.  No,  sir:  I  was  not  fully  dressed. 

Q.  What  clothing  did  you  have  on  ? — A.  I  had  on  my  blouse  and 
no  shirt. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  blouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  trousers? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  shoos? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  all  there  was  except  the  leggings! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  have  my  shirt. 

Q.  That  is,  your  overshirt?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  was  your  ammunition? — A.  We  didn't  have  anything 
but  blank  nnununi'tion — what  we  call  ^lard  ammunition. 

Q.  Whoro  was  that?— A.  That  was  m  my  belt. 

Q.  Did  you  gi^t  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  hanging  up  at  vour  bed,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  V(m  didn't  tako  that  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  left  that  thei-e  and  went  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whi(»h  p:un  rack  was  your  gun  in? — A.  In  the  gun  rack  opposite 
tho  Htiiir  stops.     I  don't  know  which  one  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  which  gim  rack  your  gim  was  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  gt)  to  that  gun  racfe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh(»ro  was  Sorp^ant  Brawner  then? — A.  He  was  somewhere 
upNtaiPH  thoiv,  but  I  can't  tell  what  place. 

Q.  Ilo  was  soiuowhorc  upstairs  when  you  went  to  the  gun  rack  for 
your  gun?     A.  Yivs,  sir. 

Q.  1'hoso  gun  racks  wore  pretty  close  together! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  two 
of  t.hoin  woro. 

Q.  Two  on  ono  side  and  two  on  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  soo  Sorgi^int  Urawnor?— A.  I  saw  him  after  the  fel- 
lowN  gt»(  tluMr  g\u\s,  nnd  whon  thoy  commenced  to  break  the  gun 
rwf'kN  ohou  I  saw  him  thon. 

C^  U  \m\  yow  got  your  gim  you  sav  that  he  was  upstairs  some- 
whoro,  but  ilul  you  mh^  Sorgi\\nt  Hrawner  then?— A.  Yes.  He  wa^t 
upMtalrM  Ihou.     Ilo  was  downstairs  whon  T  got  out. 

{),  I  Uiu>\v,  hut  nftor  you  gi>t  lo  the  gtm  rack  I  understood  you  to 
nMy  t.hwt  SorgtMint  liruwuor  was  somewhere  upstairs  at  that  time? — A. 
Vim*,  ttir. 
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Q.  Did  yeu  see  him,  I  asksd  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  himt — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  saj  anything? — A.  I  heard  him  say  durinjj 
that  time  to  fellows  In-eaking  me  gun  racks,  ^  Wait  a  minute ;  wait 
a  minute." 

Q.  How  many  did  he  unlock? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that 
there  was  one  unlocked,  but  I  dont  know  how  many. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  get  your  gun  out  of,  the  one  that  was  un- 
locked or  one  that  was  broken  open? — A.  I  got  one  out  of  a  rack 
that  was  broken  open. 

Q.  This  shooting,  when  you  woke  up,  was  pretty  liyely  shooting, 
you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  oyer  in  the  direction  of  what  place? — A.  Of 
the  town,  it  sounded  like.    It  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  town. 

Q.  To  the  ri^t  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  comer  of  Barracl^  road  and  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  it  seem  to  be  oyer  in  that  direction  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming^from  that  side,  from  the  town,  but  I  don't 
know  what  direction.  TFrom  the  sounds — the  reports  of  the  guns — 
it  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  town. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Company  C? — A.  To  Company  C- 

Q.  And  that  is  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out? — ^A.  To  the 
right  of  the  gate  going  out. 

Q.  I  mean  to  the  right  of  the  gate  going  out. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  barnioks  that  was  occupied,  up  next  to  the 
yacant  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  shooting  apparently  out  in  the  town  at  the  rear  of 
Barracks  C  or  at  the  rear  of  Barracks  B  or  at  the  rear  of  Barracks 
D,  which  ? — A.  It  appeared  to  be  out  in  the  town,  back  of  Barracks  C 
and  B. 

Q.  Back  of  Barracks  C  and  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  where  that  alley  was  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  there? — ^A.  Alley? 

(The  map  was  here  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Oyerman.') 

By  Senator  OyERMAN: 

Q.  There  is  the  telegraph  office.  Do  you  know  where  the  Cowen 
house  is? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  aon't  remember  it  by  the  name. 

Q.*  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  gate  and  there  is  the  alley  between  those  two 
streets — ^Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  haye  had  that  alley  pointed  out  to  you  on  the  map,  between 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  alley. 
I  remember  the  streets — ^the  two  streets — ^but  I  don't  remember  the 
alley. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  barracks  did  that  seem  to  be — that  shooting? — 
A.  From  the  reports,  it  seemed  that  it  wasn't  far  off. 

Q.  Not  far  away? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  seemed  like  how  many  shooting? — ^A,  Why,  it  didn't 
seem  like  to  me  there  was  yery  many. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  told  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  somebody  say  that  the  citizens  were  shooting 
into  tbe  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  soldier  how  long? — ^A.  About  two  years  and 
four  months. 

Q.  And  yet  you  went  downstairs  without  gun  or  ammunition  ? — A. 
He  kept  on  hollering  to  the  men  to  fall  out,  and  I  couldn't  get  my  gun, 
and  I  was  going  to  fall  out  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  you  would  be  any  use  without  gun  or  ammuni- 
tion?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood,  as  a  soldier,  that  when  he  said  to  fall  out  at 
that  time  of  night  it  meant  to  fall  out  with  your  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  went  down  without  either? — A.  I  started  down 
without  my  gun. 

Q.  Had  you  fully  dressed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  fully  dressed. 

Q.  What  clothing  did  you  have  on  ? — A.  I  had  on  my  blouse  and 
no  shirt. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  blouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  trousers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shoes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hat?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  all  there  was  except  the  leggings? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  have  my  shirt. 

Q.  That  is,  your  overshirt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  ammunition? — A.  We  didn't  have  anything 
but  blank  ammunition — what  we  call  guard  ammunition. 

Q.  Wliere  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  my  belt. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  hanging  up  at  your  bed,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  take  that  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  left  that  there  and  went  downstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  gun  rack  was  your  gun  in? — A.  In  the  gun  rack  opposite 
the  stair  steps.    I  don't  know  which  one  it  was. 

Q.  You  knew  which  gun  rack  your  gun  was  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  that  gun  rack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Sergeant  Brawner  then? — A.  He  was  somewhere 
upstairs  there,  but  I  can't  tell  what  place. 

♦  Q.  He  was  somewhere  upstairs  when  you  went  to  the  gun  rack  for 
your  ffun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  gun  racks  were  pretty  close  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two 
of  them  were. 

Q.  Tw^o  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner? — A.  I  saw  him  after  the  fel- 
lows got  tneir  guns,  and  when  they  commenced  to  break  the  gun 
racks  open  I  saw  him  then. 

Q.  When  jou  got  your  gun  you  say  that  he  was  upstairs  some- 
where, but  did  you  see  Sergeant  ferawner  then? — A.  Yes.  He  wa^sn't 
upstairs  then.     He  was  downstairs  when  I  got  out. 

Q.  I  know,  but  after  you  got  to  the  gun  rack  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  Sergeant  Brawner  was  somewhere  upstairs  at  that  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yeu  see  him,  I  asksd  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  himt — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  near  him  saj  anything? — A.  I  heard  him  say  durinjg 
that  time  to  fellows  l»:eaking  the  gun  racks,  ^  Wait  a  minute ;  wait 
a  minute." 

Q.  How  many  did  he  unlock? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  that 
there  was  one  unlocked,  but  I  don^  know  how  many. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  get  your  gun  out  of,  the  one  that  was  im- 
locked  or  one  that  was  broken  open  ? — A.  I  got  one  out  of  a  rack 
that  was  broken  open. 

Q.  This  shooting,  when  you  woke  up,  was  pretty  lively  shooting, 
you  s^f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  over  in  the  direction  of  what  place? — A.  Of 
the  town,  it  sounded  like.     It  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  town. 

Q.  To  the  ri^t  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  omce  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  comer  of  Barracks  road  and  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  it  seem  to  be  over  in  that  direction? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming^from  that  side,  from  the  town,  but  I  don't 
know  what  direction.  jFrom  the  sounds — the  reports  of  the  guns — 
it  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  town. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Company  C? — A.  To  Company  C. 

Q.  And  that  is  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out? — A.  To  the 
right  of  the  gate  going  out. 

Q.  I  mean  to  the  right  of  the  gate  going  out. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  barracks  that  was  occupied,  up  next  to  the 
vacant  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  shooting  apparently  out  in  the  town  at  the  rear  of 
Barracks  C  or  at  the  rear  of  Barracks  B  or  at  the  rear  of  Barracks 
D,  which? — A.  It  appeared  to  be  out  in  the  town,  back  of  Barracks  C 
and  B. 

Q.  Back  of  Barracks  C  and  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  where  that  alley  was  between  Washington  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  there? — ^A.  Alley? 

(The  map  was  here  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Overmanr) 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  There  is  the  telegraph  office.  Do  you  know  where  the  Cowen 
house  is? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  aon't  remember  it  by  the  name. 

Q.*  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  the  gate  and  there  is  the  alley  between  those  two 
streets — Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  have  had  that  alley  pointed  out  to  you  on  the  map,  between 
Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  alley. 
I  remember  the  streets — ^the  two  streets — ^but  I  don't  remember  the 
alley. 

Q.  How  close  to  the  barracks  did  that  seem  to  be — that  shooting? — 
A.  From  the  reports,  it  seemed  that  it  wasn't  far  off. 

Q.  Not  far  away? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  seemed  like  how  many  shooting? — ^A.  Why,  it  didn't 
seem  like  to  me  there  was  very  many. 
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Q.  Ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen? — A.  Oh,  it  might  have  been  four  or 
five  from  the  way  the  shooting  sounded.  I  couldn't  tell,  you  see. 
It  might  have  been  four  or  five  that  did  the  shooting  the  way  they 
were  shooting.  I  couldn't  guess  how  many  there  was.  It  might 
have  been  four  or  five.  The  guns  might  have  been  making  the  same 
report. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  four  or  five  making  the  same  report! — 
A.  They  were  shooting  slow  firing. 

Q.  Slow  firing! — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  at  will;  firing  shots  one 
after  another. 

Q.  You  mean  firing  at  will! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  firing  at  will  rapid  or  slow  ! — A.  Well,  it  looked 
like  it  was  pretty  rapid;  pretty  rapid.  It  wasn't  volley  firing,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  firing  at  will,  and  pretty  rapid. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  commands  given? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  words  spoken! — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than 
the  speaking  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  a  word  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  word  outside! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  shouting  outside? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window  and  look  out! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  door! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  day — ^that  is,  on  the  13th — ^you  were  on  fatigue  duty, 
your  company — or  you  were! — ^A.  The  13th?  That  was  before  this 
trouble  that  I  was  on  fatigue. 

Q.  That  was  the  night  of  the  13th.  I  am  speaking  of  the  day  of 
the  13th. — A.  I  was  on  guard  the  next  day,  on  cossack  post — on  the 
sixth  cossack  post. 

Q.  That  was  the  14th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  13th  you  were  on  fatigue  duty ;  that  is  right  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  company  did  not  go  on  a  practice  march  that  day  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  went  on  practice  march  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  aboujt  the  men  being  sent  out  on  patrol 
that  day  or  night  before  the  13th  to  bring  the  men  in  that  were  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  parties  starting  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see 
the  parties  starting  out. 

Q.  They  were  sent  out  without  any  guns,  were  they  not? — A.  I 
don't  remember  whether  they  were  sent  out  without  guns  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  patrols  were  sent  out  to  bring  the  soldiers 
in  ? — A.   1  es,  sir. 

Q.  By  reason  of  some  disturbance  that  had  occurred,  or  some- 
thing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  into  that  further.  Was  your  gun  damaged  at 
all? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  a  little  piece  of  wood  on  it;  yes,  sir.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  my  gun.    You  see,  I  never  seen  my  gun. 

Q.  The  gun  that  you  got? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  piece  of  wood 
off  it,  I  thmk.    The  barrel  had  been  damaged — ^the  stock. 

Q.  When  the  company  formed  downstairs,  did  the  firing  continue 
then? — A.  No,  sir;  at  first  there  was  firing,  but  before  they  got 
through  the  firing  had  ceased. 
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Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  before  they  got  through  ?  " — ^A.  Be- 
fore they  got  through  calling  the  roll  and  got  around  behind  the 
wall  there  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  Had  it  ceased  before  they  got  through  calling  the  roll,  after 
you  had  fallen  in  in  front? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  stopped 
or  not.  There  was  firing  when  thev  were  falling  out.  I  dona  re- 
member whether  it  stopped  before  they  got  through  calling  the  roll 
or  not. 

Q.  How  many  were  present? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many 
were  present.    I  don't  mow,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  confusion  there  before 
they  fell  in,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  fell  in  there.  Lieu- 
tenant Grier  was  there. 

Q.  I  know;  but  I  asked  you,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
and  confusion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  fell  in  kind  of  straggling  like,  by  reason  of  these  guns 
being  locked  up  there? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  all  rushing  after  they 
got  uieir  guns ;  everybody  was  in  a  rush,  it  looked  like  to  me. 

Q.  In  a  rush  and  confusion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  how  many  fell  in  there  and  how  many 
were  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge.  The  sergeant  knows  about  that. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping  that  night,  do  you  say  ? — A.  In  Com- 
pany C  barracks. 
'    Q.  In  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  really  all  I  care  about 

By  Senate  Foster: 

Q.  I  wai\t  to  ask  one  question.  Are  you  certain  that  Major  Pen- 
rose gave  the  order  to  break  open  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Grier  was  present  also,  was  he  not? — ^A.  He  was 
present  when  I  fell  out.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  out  there 
at  the  time  Major  Penrose  hollered  to  break  open  the  racks  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Lieutenant  Grier  give  any  order  to  break  open 
the  racks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  given  such  an  order,  you  would  have  heard  it,  would 
you  not? — A.  I  don't  know.  They  were  keeping  so  much  noise  I 
don't  know  whether  I  could  have  heard  it  or  not 

Q.  But  Major  Penrose  you  heard? — ^A.  I  heard  him. 

Q.  He  was  the  officer  who  gave  that  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  it  out  in  a  clear,  loud  tone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  command  to  break  open  the  racks? — ^A.  The  way  it 
was  the  soldiers  were  falling  out  without  their  gims — some  was  fall- 
ing out  without  guns — and  he  told  them  to  go  back  and  get  their 
guns,  and  he  kept  hollering,  "  Fall  out,  fall  out,"  and  the  men  said, 
"  We  can't  get  our  guns ;  the  racks  ain't  open,"  and  he  said,  "  Break 
the  racks  open." 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  number,  of  your  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't  say.    I  think  I  know  it. 
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Q.  How  could  you  tell  your  gun  when  you  got  it? — ^A.  I  knew  the 
liumber  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  But  now  you  have  forgotten? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  number  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  heard  say  that  the  citizens  were  firing  on  the 
barracks? — ^A.  The  men  up  in  the  quarters.  I  couldn't  tell  who 
they  were;  it  was  dark.        '  ^     ^ 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  them  that  said  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  said  it? — ^A.  Four  or  five.  Thev  said,  "Get  up, 
get  up ;  the  citizens  are  shooting  into  the  barracks." 

Q.  ''The  citizens  are  shooting  into  the  barracks?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  just  what  they  said? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  first  things  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  while  you  were  dressing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  got  to  your  gun  rack  you  heard  them  say  that  the 
citizens  were  shooting  into  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  several  of  them  say  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  to  holler  that  while  you  were  dressing  and 
getting  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  said  "  citizens,"  or  did  they  use  some  term 
that  you  thought  meant  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  heard  them  say  "citizens?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  of  them.    I  heard  "  citizens  "  spoken. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  which  ones  were  saying  this? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  dark.  There  was  no  light,  and  I  couldirt  tell  which  ones  it 
was. 

Q.  But  you  are  certain  that  a  number  of  them  said  that  citizens 
were  firing  on  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  word  spoken. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  got  to  the  rack  and  got  your  gun,  while 
you  were  dressing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  co  after  you  got  dressed  and  went  to  the 
^n  rack  and  found  it  locked?  Did  vou  go  downstairs? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  started  downstairs  after  I  stood  tnere  a  while  and  couldn't  get 
my  gun,  and  the  major  kept  hollering  to  fall  out. 

Q.  You  had  already  heard  the  call  to  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  downstairs  did  you  get? — A.  Two  or  three  steps. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  back  for? — ^A.  H^  said  to  go  back  and  break 
the  gun  racks  open. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  go  back  and  break  the  gun  racks  open? — A.  No, 
sir;  he  didn't  tell  me  that.  He  got  the  report  that  they  couldn't  get 
the  gun  racks  open,  and  he  said  to  go  back  and  get  the  guns,  and  he 
said  to  break  the  gun  racks  open  it  we  couldn't  get  them  any  other 
way. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  said  that? — ^A,  Bight  out  in  front  of 
the  porch. 

Q.  Could  you  see  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  where  you  were  at  the  top  of  the  stairs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  was  out  on  the  parade  ground,  was  he? — A.  I  can't  re- 
member whether  he  was  on  the  parade  ground  or  not,  but  he  was  out 
in  front  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  He  was  not  up  in  the  quarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  on  the  porch  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  And  you  had  only  gone  downstairs  two  or  three  steps?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  him  distinctly  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  telling  you  to  break  the  racks  open  and  gel  your 
guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  wasn't  telling  me  particularly.  He  was 
saying  to  break  the  racks  open. 

Q.   I  es ;  and  you  turnea  around  and  went  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  go  to  the  rack  that  contained  your  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  to  the  rack  where  I  could  get  a 
gun  out  quickest. 

Q.  You  knew  where  your  gun  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  rack  that  had  your  gun  in  it?— 
A.  "  Get  any  gim,"  some  fellow  was  hollering. 

Q.  Who  said  to  "  get  any  gun  ?  " — A.  Some  noncommissioned  officer. 
He  said,  "  No  matter  about  your  gun ;  get  any  gun  you  can  and  fall 
out." 

Q.  He  said  no  matter  about  getting  your  own  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
He  said,  "  Get  any  gun  and  fall  out." 

Q.  AVhere  did  the  rack  containing  your  gun  sit  with  reference  to 
the  stairs? — A.  As  you  came  to  the  stairs  there  was  a  gun  rack  get 
on  each  side. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  in  one  of  those  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  rack  containing  your  gim  was  the  closest  one  to 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  that  one? — A.  They  hadn't  opened 
that  one. 

Q.  Were  they  opening  any  one  ? — A.  Sure ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  opening  it? — A.  Some  of  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Were  they  unlocking  it  or  breaking  it  open  ?  Were  they  break- 
ing the  racks  open  when  you  turned  around  and  went  upstairs? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  hollered  they  began  breaking  them  open. 

Q.  Immediately  they  began  breaking  them  open? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  blegin  breaking  them  open  at  that  time?  Did 
they  have  anything  to  break  them  open  with  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
I  don't  know  what  they  were  breakmg  them  open  with.  They  were 
breaking  them  open. 

Q.  You  say  that  immediately  after  Major  Penrose  hollered  "  Break 
the  racks  open  "  they  began  breaking  them  open? — A.  Yes, sir;  pretty 
soon  after  ne  said  that. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  "  immediately,"  did  you  not? — A.  I 
think  I  did.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  but  after 
he  said  to  break  them  open.  I  don't  know  whether  they  went  right 
in  to  break  them  open. 

Q.  You  turned  around  immediately  after  hearing  Major  Penrose 
give  that  order  and  went  back  to  where  they  were  breaking  them 
open  ? — A.  They  were  breaking  the  gun  racks  open. 

Q.  They  were  breaking  the  gun  racks  open  when  you  got  up- 
stairs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  went  to  the  rack  that  they  were  beating  on? — A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  How  many  were  beating  on  that  rack  when  you  got  to  it? — A. 
I  don't  know.  There  were  some  16  or  20  around  it,  trying  to  get 
their  guns. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  axe? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  they  had  break- 
ing it  open  with. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  instrument  used  to  break  it  open  ? — A.  No, 
sir.    There  was  a  crowd  around,  and  I  was  waiting  to  get  my  gun. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  went  down  two 
or  three  steps  you  heard  Major  Penrose  give  that  order? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  turned  back,  and  at  that  time  they  were  break- 
ing the  racks? — ^A.  When  I  got  back  up  there. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  they  were  breaking  the  racks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hammering  at  the  racks  in  the  dark? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Portsmouth^  Va. — Norfolk. 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — ^A.  I  enlisted  in  Chicago.    - 

Q.  In  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  Chicago  before  you  enlisted? — ^A. 
About  two  months. 

Q.  About  two  months? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — ^A.  I  was  working  in  a  saloon 
there? 

Q.  Working  in  a  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Barkeeper  in  a  saloon? — A.  No,  sir;  porter. 

Q.  In  a  Chicago  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazieb.  That  is  all. 

(witness  is  excused^ 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  inserted  at  this  point  the  charge  and 
specifications  preferred  against  this  witness  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Charge  and  ipeciflcation  preferred  against  Private  Oscar  W,  Reid,  Company  (7, 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Charge, — Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  In 
violation  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war. 

Specification, — In  that  Private  Oscar  W.  Reid,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry, did  without  authority  take  from  the  barracks  of  his  or  other  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  one  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30.  model  1903,  and 
did,  singly  or  in  company  with  other  party  or  parties  unknown,  take  part  in 
a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  which  disturbance  one  citi- 
zen of  said  town  was  killed  and  another  wounded,  by  loading  with  ball  car- 
tridges and  firing  said  rifle  in  said  streets  of  said  town  and  causing  damage  to 
property  of  inhabitants  of  said  town.    This  on  or  about  August  13,  1906. 

H.  Clay  M.  Supplee, 
First  Lieutenant,  Battalion  Adjutant, 
Tfoenty-siwth  Infantry,  Officer  Preferring  Charge, 

Witnesses:  Sergt  James  R.  Reid,  Company  B;  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  Com- 
pany B;  Private  John  Hollomon,  Company  B:  Sergt.  Darby  W.  O.  Brawner, 
Company  G;  Corpl.  Charles  H.  Madison,  Company  C;  Corpl.  Willie  U.  Miller, 
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Ck>mpan7  G ;  Private  Charles  W.  Askew,  Company  C ;  Private  James  W.  New- 
ton, Company  C ;  Corpl.  David  Powell,  Company  D ;  Private  James  C  Gill,  Com- 
pany D;  Private  Joseph  H.  Howard,  Company  D. 

In  confinement  since  Angost  25,  1906. 

Rate  of  pay,  $14  per  month. 

Previous  convictions,  four. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex,  August  28,  1906. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  military  secretary.  Department  of  Texas,  rec- 
ommending trial  by  general  court-martial.  Under  paragraph  962,  Army  Regu- 
lations, these  clinrges  have  been  investigated  by  the  undersigned  as  far  as 
l>raeticable  with  the  means  at  hand,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  allegations  as  set  forth  can  l>e  substantiated. 

C.  J.  T.  Clabre, 
Major,  TwentV'8iwth  Infantry,  Commanding, 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  JOHNSON  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Edward  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August,  1906, 
last  year? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  company? — A.  Ciompany  C. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  in  August,  1906? — 
A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Edward  Johnson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  evidence  here  the  official  record  of 
this  witness,  as  given  by  tne  War  Department,  as  found  at  page 
261  of  Senate  Document  166. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

KDWABD  JOHNSON. 

Enlisted  April  2,  1896;  was  disohnrged  as  a  private  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
flftli  Infantry,  April  1,  1899,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
excellent. 

Reenlisted  April  2,  3899;  was  dischar^i^ed  as  a  corporal  of  CJompany  O,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  April  1,  1902,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Reenlisted  April  2,  1902 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Ck)mpany  0|  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  April  1,  1905,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
good. 

Reenlisted  June  21,  1905;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  23,  190G. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Ten  years,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  were  vou  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August  when 
the  firing  in  Brownsville  occurred? — ^A.  I  was  out  in  Brownsville. 
I  was  home,  with  my  wife. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man  ? — ^A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  your  wife  there  with  vou? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  allowed  to  sleep  out  in  town  where  your  family 
were? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  pass  tnat  day. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  family  besides  your  wife? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
one  ^ild. 
Q.  You  had  one  child? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
(Senator  Overman  here  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Show  him  where  the  Allison  saloon  was.    The  Allison  saloon 
was  away  up  above  that  map.    You  know  where  Elizabeth  street  is, 
and  there  is  the  alley  there.    Do  you  remember  that  alley  there? — A. 
X6S,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Elizabeth  street  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  it    I  know  the  street  was  there. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  streets  without  recognizing  the  names? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us  where  you  were. — A.  I  was  up  this  way,  about  three 
blocks. 

Q.  On  what  street? — A.  I  don't  even  know  the  street.  This  is 
the  road  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Myliouse  was  on  the  comer  here,  somewhere  on  that 
side  of  the  street,  right  on  the  corner. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Beyond  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  guardhouse 
[indicatmg]. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  makes  me  right  up  in  here  somewhere  [indicat- 
ing on  map]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  next  street  is  Jefferson  street,  I  believe,  up  there. — ^A.  I 
didn't  stav  there  long  enough  to  learn  the  names  of  the  streets. 

Q.  Had.  you  been  occupying  that  house  ever  since  you  were  at  Fort 
Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  dept  there  every  night? — A.  No,  sir;  not  every  night. 
Some  nights  1  was  on  guard. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  were  not  on  duty. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  permission  from  your  officer  to  stay  out? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  had  permission ;  but  that  night  I  was  on  pass. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  pass  commence? — A.  My  pass  commenced 
at  12  o'dock. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gun  that  night? — ^A.  In  the  quarters,  in  a  gun 
rack. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  your  gun  with  you  out  at  your  house? — A. 
No.sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  your  gun  there  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  anything  like  that. 

Q.  They  were  all  at  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  at  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  to  take  your  gun  with  you  when  you  were 
out  onjMiss? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  where  were  you  when  this  firing  commenced? — A.  I  was  at 
home  and  in  bed. 
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Q.  Awake  or  asleep? — A.  I  was  asleep.  My  wife  was  awake,  and 
she  wakened  me  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake? — ^A.  I  got  oat  of  the  bed 
and  got  down  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  little  kind  of  a  ^ck,  rig^it  down 
on  the  ground,  anyhow — ^the  floor  right  low  down  to  the  ground — and 
I  got  out  and  got  down  on  the  floor,  and  my  wife  got  out,  and  I  taken 
the  baby  in  my  arms  and  laid  down  there  and  waited  until  the  firing 
was  over. 

'  Q.  You  and  your  wife  and  baby  were  there  in  the  house  when  the 
firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  down  on  the  floor  and  waited  until  it  was  all 
over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  and  your  wife  and  child  stay  there  until  it  was  all 
over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then,  if  anything!  Did  you  go  to  the  quar- 
ters?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You 'remained  there  that  ni^t? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  the  quarters? — A.  About  11  o'clc^-k  the 
next  day. 

Q.  You  had  a  pass  that  authorized  ^ou  to  remain  out! — ^A.  Ye.s, 
sir :  niv  pass  was  out  at  12,  and  I  went  m  before  12. 

Q.  Y  our  pass  expired  at  12  ? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  went  in  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  an  order  announced  on  the  13th  canceling  all  passes 
and  requiring  everybody  to  be  in  before  8  o'clock.  Did  you  know  of 
that  order? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  They  sent  out  patrols  to  find  men  out  on  pass  and  bring  them  in. 
Did  th^  find  you  and  notify  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  afternoon  ? — ^A.  Right  there  at  home. 

Q.  Nobody  came  to  your  house  to  inform  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  knew  nothing  about  that  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  remained  out  on  pass? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  suspend  there.    That  is  alL 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  said  you  were  out  on  pass.  For  how  long  was  that  pass! — 
A.  From  12  until  12. 

Q.  From  12  noon  until  12  midnight? — A.  No,  sir;  from  12  noon 
until  12  the  next  day. 

Q.  It  had  not  expired  when  you  reported  for  duty? — A.  No,  sir. 
It  was  from  12  of  the  13th  until  12  of  the  next  day. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  did  not  always  have  a  pass? — A.  I  made 
orderly  for  the  commanding  ofiicer,  and  he  always  issued  a  pass;  he 
would  give  you  a  pass. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  say  sometimes  you  didn't  have  passes.  Why  did 
you  have  a  pass  this  time? — ^A.  I  made  orderly,  l  just  came  off  the 
guard  that  day. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  a  present,  I  suppose,  to  a  man  for  good  behavior.    A 
man  is  selected  for  orderly  because  he  is  clean  and  well  dressed? — 
A.  The  man  that  goes  on  guard  that  is  the  most  neatest  and  cleanesti 
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he  is  always  selected  as  the  commanding  officer's  orderly,  and  he  is 
given  a  pass  for  a  benefit. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  He  is  given  that  without  any  request? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  this  was  a  pass  that  you  got  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bjolkeley.  I  understand  they  go  off  duty,  and  when  they 
get  a  pass  they  are  relieved  from  all  duty,  and  the  other  guard  is 
put  on  fatigue  duty. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  escape  fatigue  duty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  don't  have  to  do 
anything  around  quarters,  and  you  just  have  to  act  as  orderly. 

Q.  And  that  was  important  to  you  because  you  had  a  family? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this  shooting  on  the  night 
of  the  13th? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any- 
body in  your  company  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  1 
have  not. 

Q.  Or  that  anybody  in  either  of  the  other  companies  had  anything 
to  do  with  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  jrourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  any  knowledge  of  this  away  from  anybody? 
Have  you  refused  to  tell  anything  you  knew  about  it  to  anyb!ody? — 
A.  I  have  told  all  I  knew  aoout  it  to  everybody. 

Q.  You  have  never  refused  to  tell  anything  that  you  knew  about 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  tell  all  that  you  knew 
about  it,  always? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  had  been  living  up  there  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  street 
and  Garrison  road  for  how  long? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  I  guess.  I  got  this  place  in  two  or  three  days  after 
I  got  there. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  company  knew,  of  course,  where  you 
were? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  They  used  to  come  to  see  you  and  visit  you  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  tnat  a  patrol  could  have  found  you  very  easily  if  they  had 
wanted  to  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  so,  if  they  had  come  in. 

Q.  When  you  were  awakened  by  your  wife,  the  shooting  was  go- 
ing on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  where  that  shooting  seemed  to  have  been. — ^A.  It 
was  a  ffood  ways  down  toward  the  gate,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  from  your  house  down  toward  the  gate.  Now,  if  jou 
will  look  at  this  map,  if  you  please,  this  is  Elizabem  street  and  this  is 
the  gate  [indicating].  There  is  a  telegraph  office  there  at  the  comer 
of  Garrison  road  and  Elizabeth  street,  and  that  place  marked  with  a 
figure  *'  2  "  is  the  Cowen  house.  Do  you  know  where  that  was,  back 
in  the  alley  between  Washington  and  Elizabeth  streets,  and  on  the 
comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley?  You  knew  where  that 
was?  You  knew  where  that  alley  was/ did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  where  the  alley  was. 
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Q,  Just  generally,  this  shooting,  where  would  you  locate  it  with 
reference  to  those  places? — A:  It  seemed  to  me  like  it  was  right  down 
in  that  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  Right  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  these  houses  were? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  in  that  alley,  in  that  neighborhood.  You  would  not  at- 
tempt to  locate  that  within  25  or  50  feet,  would  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  soldier  would? — ^A.  I  was  farther  than  any  25  or  50  feet 
from  .that  place. 

Q.  How  is  that! — ^A.  I  was  farther  away  than  25  or  50  feet. 

Q.  But  YOU  would  hot  attempt  to  locate  it  closer  than  25  or  50 
feet? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  hardly.  ^ 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear? — ^A.  Well,  I  estimated  it 
to  be  about  between  35  and  40,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  on  the  floor  with  your  little  child  it  seemed 
to  continue  a  good  while,  did  it  uv.\  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  It  looked  like  a  long  time,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  day  you  went  into  quarters  at  11,  that  being  an  hour 
before  the  expiration  of  your  pass.  Did  you  meet  citizens  during 
the  forenoon  up  around  where  you  lived.  Did  you  talk  with  citi- 
zens?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  with  some  Mexicans. 

Q.  And  others? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  them  who  it  was  that  was  said  to  have  done 
the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir.  They  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  the 
soldiers  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  They  talked  that  way,  did  they  not.  They  said  that  the  soldiers 
did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  down  back  to  quarters,  did  you  go  down  to 
the  gate? — ^A.  I  went  down  to  the  gate;  yes,  sir.  The  guard  was  all 
on,  and  I  couldn't  get  in. 

Q.  You  couldn't  get  in? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  try  to  get  in. 

Q.  Otherwise,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  guards,  where  would  you 
have  gone  in? — ^A.  I  would  have  gone  in  right  back  of  these  empty 
quarters  there. 

Q.  That  is,  the  quarters  marked  36? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  marked  36. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  ffuard  stopped  you,  that  was.  the  cossack  post 
that  had  been  put  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  extra  guard  all  around? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  gone  in  back  of  barracks  No.  86  instead 
of  going  down  to  the  other  gate? — ^A.  Well^  there  was  a  wire  fence 
there.    The  wall  didn't  go  any  farther  than  ]ust  a  little  above  No.  86. 

Q,  And  people  went  through  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  wires  were  loose,  and  you  would  raise  up  a  wire  and  go 
throurfi? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  about  that  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  in  going  down  to  the  gate,  of  course  you  would  go  on  the 
street  past  where  the  telegraph  office  was.  You  had  learned  that 
the  telegraph  office  had  been  fired  into,  had  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  know  what  building  had  been  fired  into,  not  being  out  there. 

Q.  You  had  not  learned  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
^  Q.  Did  you  not  learn  before  you  went  into  the  post  that  ammuni- 
tion such  as  was  used  by  the  troops  had  been  found? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  that  afterwards. 

Q.  You  heard  that  afterwards? — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  after  this  shooting  yoa  did  not  go  out  of  the  post  much  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  lived  there  some  weeks.  You  were  treated  nicely, 
were  you,  and  your  family? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  anycMie? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ni^ht  of  this  shooting  you  remained,  of  course,  as  you 
aay,  with  your  wife  and  child,  instead  of  going  into  the  post? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aft^  you  had  gotten  into  the  post  you  pretty  soon  learned  of 
the  fact,  did.  you  not,  in  there,  that  it  was  claimea  that  the  colored 
troops  had  shot  up  the  town  ? — :A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  ammunition  had  been  found? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  discuss  it  much? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  telked  it  over  at 
times. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  we  all  wondered  who 
did  the  shooting,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  so  lorth. 

Q.  What  else?  Just  tell  us  fully,  Johnson,  just  in  your  own 
way? — ^A.  Well,  that  was  just  about  our  discussion  over  it  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  saying  that  anybody  had  shot  at  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  wondered,  too,  about  the  shooting  at  the 
barracks;  but  we  didn't  see  any  mark,  any  such  mark,  I  donx  think. 

Q.  The  fact  is  you  did  not  And  any  marks,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  saw  any. 

^  Q.  You  made  some  examination,  did  you  not,  Johnson? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  would  naturally  look  around. 

Q.  Yes;  naturally;  just  to  didtermine  whether  the  citizens  had  done 
the  ahooting  at  the  barracks.  You  were  looking  for  some  evidence 
of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  examined  the  barracks  and  found  no  marks  what- 
ever?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  teke  it  from  your  general  appearance  that  you  do  not  drink? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  home  with  your  family  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  spend  your  money  at  the  saloons? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  spend  it  on  your  wife  and  child  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  is  proper.  I  teke  that  from  your  general  appearance.  I 
want  that  to  go  into  the  record.  And  having  an  interest  in  the  com- 
mand,  you  were  looking  around  to  see  if  you  could  find  any  evidence 
of  shote  in  the  barracks,  of  them  hitting  them? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  find  none? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  this  to  your  comrades:  "  We  can  find  no  place 
where  the  barracks  are  hit  by  the  shooting?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  all 
talked  over  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  How  did  they  attempt  to  explain,  those  who  were  in  the  bar- 
racks at  the  time,  Johnson — pardon  me,  Mr.  Johnson — the  fact  that 
it  was  claimed  that  citizens  had  done  the  shooting,  and  no  evidences 
were  found  of  the  bullets  hitting  the  barracks?  How  did  the  soldiers 
attempt  to  explain  that,  the  soldiers  or  the  noncommissioned  officers, 
in  your  telks? — ^A.  Well,  they  didn't  seem  to  understond  it;  couldn't 
unaerstand  it  at  all* 
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Q.  Did  you  ask  them  how  it  oould  be,  if  citizens  did  the  shooting, 
that  no  bullets  struck  the  barracks;  because  you  were  not  in  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  that? — ^A.  They  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  answer  was  given  by  any  of  Uiemt — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  noncomn\jissioned  officers,  Mr. 
Johnson? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  ones? — ^A.  I  talked  with  several  of  them.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  sergeant  of  your  company? — A.  Sergeant 
Harley  was  acting  first  sergeant  at  that  time. 

Q.  Acting  first  sergeant?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  first  sergeant  was  away,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  at  the A.  At  the  shooting  competition. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Acting  First  Sergeant  Harley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  explain  it? — ^A.  It  was  a  kind  of  dark  thing.  He 
couldn't  understand  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  other  nonccMnmissioned  officers! — 
A.  Y^,  sir;  I  think  I  did.    I  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  say,  if  anything,  about  it? — ^A.  They  seemed  to 
have  the  same  idea  that  Sergeant  Harley  had. 

Q.  You  had  heard  before  this  of  some  of  the  men  making  com- 
plaints of  the  way  they  had  been  treated  at  Brownsville,  had  you 
not — some  of  your  companies  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  think  they  were  not  treated  very  well  tliere? — 
A.  Some  of  them.    No,  sir ;  they  had  not  been. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  case  at  any  post — there  are  always  some  of 
them  who  think  they  are  not  wefl  treated,  are  there  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  observation  as  a  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  those  who  drink  and  go  out  and  carouse  around,  that  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  any  post,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  I  say,  with  those  who  drink  and  go  out  and  carouse  around, 
that  is  the  case  usually  anywhere;  that  they  are  not  treated  very 
well? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  these  who  complained  about  the  treatment  tiiey  re- 
ceived, Johnson  ? — A.  One  fellow  claimed  that  he  went  over  to  IV^ata- 
moros  on  a  pass,  and  he  got  pushed  overboard,  or  scxnething,  down 
at  the  river  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it?  Did  he  seem  pretty  mad  about  itt — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  mistreated  without  any  cause. 

Q.  Where  did  that  occur? — A.  This  was  some  time  before. 

Q.  I  know;  but  in  the  mess  room  or  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  told  it  about. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  some  of  those  who  went  to  the  saloons  com- 
plaining that  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  and  drink  in  tihe 
saloons  with  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  good  many  that  way? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  complaint  among  them,  in  sub- 
stance saying  that  they  wished  they  had  not  come  to  Brownsville, 
und  they  wanted  to  go  away  from  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  any 
of  them  wanted  to  go  there  particular. 
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Q.  What  is  that?— A.  I  don't  know  as  any  of  them  wanted  to  go 
there,  particular. 

Q.  What  makes  vou  think  thatj  Mr.  Johnson?  Just  give  your  own 
reason  for  that. — A.  They  were  just  kind  of  satisfied  with  the  place 
they  were  at.  They  were  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  moving  around 
cost  us  something.    They  were  satisfied  to  stay. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  discussed  much? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  much. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  f a^t  that  when  you  went  down  there  the  members 
of  the  company  thought  that  they  did  not  want  to  ^o  there,  did 
they? — ^A.  Well,  they  didn't  find  things  exactly  like  they  expected 
to,  1  don't  suppose. 

Q.  That  is,  after  they  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  got  there. 

Q.  And  were  very  much  dissatisfied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  talked  of  generally  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  frequently 
spoken  of. 

Q.  But  you  yourself,  as  you  say,  had  no  complaint  to  make  what- 
ever?— ^A.  No,  sir;  not  any.    I  got  along  all  right. 

Q.  And  your  wife  was  treated  well,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  lived  outside  of  the  reservation — out  in  the  town? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Mexicans  living  around  you  there,  and  others? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  Allison  saloon,  which  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  was  up  on  Garrison  road  there,  out  beyond  vou,  from  you? 
Sow  far  out  beyond  you  was  that  ? — A.  That  must  have  been  about 
two  blocks,  as  well  as  I  can  estimate  now. 

Q.  In  what  direction  was  all  the  shooting  you  heard  that  night? 
Down  in  the  direction  you  have  spoken  of  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  Allison  sa- 
loon?— A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir.     1  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  pretty  wide  awake  after  you  were  awakened? — 
A.  After  I  was  awakened. 

Q.  With  your  wife  and  child  there,  you  were  paying  pretty  close 
attention  to  the  shooting,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shooting  in  the  reservation  at  all,  out  toward 
the  hospital  or  the  guardhouse, or  the  corral, or  any  of  those  places? — 
A.  Well,  if  I  did  I  couldn't  distinguish  it. 

Q.  That  is,  as  far  as  you  know  you  heard  no  shooting,  then,  in  that 
direction,  whatever? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  if  not  I  will 
do  so  now ;  from  your  experience  as  a  soldier,  hearing  shooting,  about 
how  many  men  would  you  say  were  engaged  in  that  shooting? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  hardly  know  how  many  it  could  have  been. 

Q.  I  assume  that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  could  tell  accurately 
just  how  many,  but  ^ive  us  your  judgment,  just  your  b^t  judg- 
ment?— ^A.  I  presume  it  would  be  between  25  and  30  shots.  Icouldirt 
tell  anything  about  it.  I  couldn't  tell  anything  about  it,  because  each 
man  may  have  fired  one  shot. 

Q.  You  would  not  assume  to  estimate  the  number  that  were  there 
in  that  shooting,  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  into  the  town  to  examine  these  buildings 
after  the  18th  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  The  troops  were  kept  in  the  quarters  after  that,  were  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yours  was  what  company? — A.  C  Company. 

Q.  Company  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  nad  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Ten,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  that  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  guard  ammu- 
nition. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  would  be  ball  cartridges,  would  it  not;  regular  service 
cartridges? — A.  Lead  bullets,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  regular  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  the  regular  car- 
tridges. 

Q.  The  reduced  range  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  1  want  to  offer  in  evidence  at  this  point,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  the  testimony  of  this  witness  found  at  page  182  of 
Senate  Document  155,  as  given  before  Colonel  Lovering. 

The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Private  Edward  Jofmson,  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  commenced? — A.  I  was  on  pass  that 
night  out  in  town.  I  am  married  and  had  a  wife  and  little  baby;  at  home 
that  night,  on  orderly  pass. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  during  the  shooting? — A.  I  stayed  there  with  my  wife 
and  child. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldier  that  night  while  you  were  in  Brownsville? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  shooting?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  abused  In  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  abuse  your  wife  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  there  when  Colonel  Lovering  made  the  examination, 
were  you  not,  to  find  out  who  did  this? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  all  the  time  until 
I  was  discharged. 

Q.  They,  as  far  as  you  saw,  tried  to  find  out  all  that  they  could 
about  it,  did  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  gave  you  an  opportunity  of  telling  all  you  knew  about 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  anxious  to  have  you  tell  all  you  knew  about  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  saw  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Where  were  the  troops  when  General  Garlington  made  an 
examination — Lispector-General  Garlington? — ^A.  At  Reno. 

Q.  You  saw  him  also,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  General  Garlington? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  trying  to  find  out  what  he  could  about  it,  too,  was  he 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  asyou  know  every  soldier  wanted  to  tell  all  he  knew 
about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opportunity  was  given  to  tell? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Foraker  desires  me  to  ask  you,  you  were  not  one  of 
the  12  who  were  arrested? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
8.  Doc  402.  eO-1.  pt  6 24 
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Senator  Foraker.  But  Oscar  W.  Reid  was. 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Reid  were. 

Q.  Oscar  W.  Reid  was  one  of  those  arrested  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  the  one  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  pushed  off  of  a 
gang  plank  into  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Johnson,  how  far  was  your  house,  or  is  your  house,  from  the 
gate  that  leads  into  the  barracks? — A.  From  the  gate? 

Q,  Yes;  the  gate  fronting  Elizabeth  street,  opening  into  Eliza- 
beth street. — A.  It  must  have  been  about  three  blocks,  the  best  I 
can  say.  I  don't  really  know  how  many  now;  it  might  have  been 
four. 

Q.  About  how  many  yards,  would  you  say? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  ? — A.  It  was,  I  guess,  about  500  yards. 

Q.  There  were  houses  between  your  house  and  the  point  where  this 
shooting  took  place,  were  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  plenty  of  houses  there  between  your  house  and  that 
alley  down  there — Yturria  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  main  portion  of  the  town  of  Brownsville  is  to  the  right  of 
Elizabeth  street,  as  you  go  out  of  the  barracks,  is  it  not,  out  of  the 
quarters? — A.  I  guess  so,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  large  houses  or  small  houses? — A.  But  I  didn't  go 
around  in  Brownsville  there. 

Q.  You  could  see  Brownsville,  where  the  houses  were,  from  anv 
portion  of  the  grounds,  could  you  not? — A.  But  I  don't  know  which 
side  of  Elizabeth  street  was  the  main  portion  of  town. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  any  shooting  there  before? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  could  hear  shooting  around  there  most  any  time. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  were  houses  between  your  house  and  the  point 
where  you  heard  this  shooting,  what  reason  did  you  have  to  get  down 
on  the  floor  and  take  your  wife  and  baby  down  on  the  floor  ?  How 
could  any  of  those  bullets  reach  you  if  all  these  houses  were  between 
you  and  the  point  where  you  thought  the  shooting  took  place? — 
A.  A  man  can  think  wrong  sometimes,  and  I  might  have  had  a 
wrong  idea  about  it,  and  as  I  had  had  a  military  training,  I  knew 
that  if  a  man  would  get  down  low  he  would  have  a  better  diance  to 
live  than  if  he  stood  straight  ud. 

Q.  Then  your  lying  down  and  taking  that  recumbent  position  was 
from  a  kind  of  military  instinct,  was  it  ?— ^A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Lying  down  instead  of  standing  up. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  ever  heard  firing  in  the  town  before,  did  you  ever 
lie  down  on  the  floor  in  your  room? — ^A.  There  never  was  so  much 
of  it  before. 

Q.  There  never  was  so  much  of  it  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  you  were  lying  down  on  the  floor? — 
A.  I  haven't  the  least  idea.    But  I  wasn't  aown  there  an  hour. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  I  say  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  but  I  wasnt 
down  there  an  hour. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out  of  the  fort  that  day,  on  the  14th?  What 
hour,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  do  you  fix  as  the  time  you  left  the  fort 
on  your  pass? — A.  After  eating  dinner,  it  might  have  been  one  o'clock 
or  a  little  later^  but  I  had  dinner  in  the  post  and  then  left. 
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Q.  That  would  take  you  until  about  2  o'clock;  1  or  2  o'clock! — 
A.  It  might  have  been  that  late,  sir.    I  don't  remember  now, 

Q.  Now,  when  the  sound  to  arms  is  given,  what  does  that  signify 
to  a  soldier? — A.  That  means  some  trouble.    It  means  to  assemble. 

Q.  That  means  to  assemble,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoii  understood  when  the  bugle  sounded  that  night  that  it 
meant  for  the  soldiers  to  assemble,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  not  respond  to  the  call  to  arms  that  night  t — 
A.  Well,  1  was  there  with  my  wife  and  child,  and  nobody  else  there 
with  them,  and  I  just  stayed  there  with  them,  sir — a  little  child 
about  nine  months  old. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  at  that  time  that  anything  was  going  on  un- 
usual?— A.  While  the  shooting  was  going  on? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  much  shootmg  was  unusual. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  that  the  fort  was  being  attacked? — A.  I 
couldn't  hardly  think  what  it  was,  sir.    It  kind  of  stirred  me  up. 

Q.  And  vou  did  not  return  to  the  fort  until  the  next  day  aoout  4 
o'clock? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stayed  in  there  with  your  wife  and  child  until  that  time! — 
A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  Colonel  Lovering,  did  you 
make  any  such  statement  as  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  statement  that  you  were  lying  down  on  the 
floor  during  the  firing? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  about 
that 

Q.  Was  your  evidence  read  over  to  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it 
was,  sir.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  evidence  before  General  Garlington? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  evidence  that  you  gave  before  Colonel  Lovering  tak^i 
by  a  shorthand  reporter? — A.  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  the  same  evidence  before  him  as  you  are  now 
giving? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question.  The  call  to  arms,  we  have  in  evidence  what 
that  is.  Now,  there  is  another  call,  the  assembly,  is  there  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  Army  now  between  the  call  to  arms 
and  the  assembly? — A.  Well,  assembly — it  goes  at  most  any  cause; 
at  guard  mount  and  inspection  and  all  those  tnings,  you  know.  They 
have  one  call  to  let  you  come  to  the  place  where  they  want  you,  and 
then  they  have  you — assembly  means  to  assemble,  you  know,  to  line 
up. 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  rallying  point,  where  they  meet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  assembly  the  usual  call  after  a  call  to  arms? — A.  I 
don't  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  You  do  not  think  so?  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  John- 
Bon,  myself.    That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

At  1.85  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
18, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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COMMITTEB  ON   MILITARY  AfFAIBS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Monday^  March  18^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  War- 
ner, Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  Erazier. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  here  from 
the  office  of  The  Adjutant-General  of  Sie  Army : 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  17,  1907, 
The  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Abmy,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Gbief  of  police,  Galyeston,  has  just  wired  me  confession  of  Gray,  supposed 
discharged  soldier,  appearing  in  papers  to-day,  is  a  fake. 

Blocksom,  Major. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  that  I  desire 
to  put  in  evidence  an  article  which  I  cut  out  of  the  Washington 
Herald  this  morning,  purporting  to  be  a  telegram  from  Galveston, 
Tex.,  under  date  of  March  17,  giving  the  alleged  confession  of  Gray. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 

Discharged  negro  confesses  to  raid — Broumsville  soldier  makes  sworn  state- 
ment— Men  had  been  drinking — Alleged  insult  from  white  resident  starts 
trouble — About  fifteen  of  the  enlisted  men  said  to  have  taken  guns  from  racks 
and  started  to  avenge  their  companion — After  sentry  is  fixed  the  raiders  start 
down  street  and  begin  indiscriminate  shooting, 

Galveston,  Tex.,  March  17. — ^The  mystery  surrounding  the  murderous  mid- 
night raid  of  the  negro  soldiers  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  upon  the  people 
of  Brownsville  on  August  13  is  dispelled  by  the  reported  sworn  confession  of 
D.  C.  Gray,  a  discharged  soldier  of  Company  B,  who  is  in  Galveston.  In  his 
statement  Gray  said: 

"  On  that  night  I  was  in  the  barrack  room  with  a  number  of  fellows,  and  we 
were  sitting  around  playing  cards,  When  one  of  our  fellows  came  in  excited  like 
and  said  that  a  white  man  had  insulted  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  when  he  came 
into  the  room  the  white  man  had  landed  on  him. 

"  He  was  awfully  excited,  and  we  all  stopped  playing  and  listened  to  what  he 
was  saying.  There  were  a  lot  of  the  boys  in  the  crowd  with  the  Mexicans  and 
white  people  of  the  town,  and  they  came  over  to  where  he  was  bending  down 
over  his  trunk  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do.    He  said  '  I  am 

going  to  fix  Uiat  white so  that  he  will  never  fool  with  another  soldier's 

friend.'    As  soon  as  he  said  that  one  of  the  men  out  of  another  company 

swore  and  said:    'By  ,  I'll  go  with  you.    Everybody  but  me  and  one  or 

two  others  spoke  up  at  once  and  said  they  would  go  with  him. 

"  It  was  about  midnight,  and  the  men  made  a  rush  for  the  gun  racks,  and 
about  15  men  left  the  barracks,  fixed  the  sentry,  and  scaled  the  wall  and 
started  for  town,  headed  by  the  leader.  Most  of  them  had  been  drinking.  One 
of  the  younger  boys  had  fired  a  shot  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Cowarts,  on  Four- 
teenth street    Then  all  of  them  began  shooting. 

NEGBOES  ABB  LIKE  SHEEP. 

**  Negroes  are  Just  like  sheep  when  it  comes  to  anything  of  that  kind,  you 
know,  and  that  accounts  for  it  They  shot  into  the  house  of  Starks,  on  Wash- 
in^on  street  as  some  of  the  boys  did  not  like  him  and  they  wanted  to  kill 
him.  They  ran  down  an  alley  to  Thirteenth  street  shooting,  and  tH  this  place* 
where  the  alley  Joined  onto  Elizabeth  sti^t  they  met  the  Mexican  polic^nan, 
Dominguez,  on  his  horse. 

"All  this  was  right  near  the  the  Miller  Hotel.  The  policeman  said:  'Hey, 
there,  you  boys ;  what  are  you  doing? '  and  pulled  his  pistol.  The  boys  knew 
he  wanted  to  pull  them,  and  they  shot  at  him.  Dominguez  fired  at  the  boys 
first    Anyway,  all  of  them  said  that  when  Major  Penrose  examined  them. 
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After  the  boys  had  gotten  into  the  scrape  they  forgot  to  go  on  down  and  let 

settle  his  trouble,  for  the  people  were  getting  on  the  streets,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly fighters.  After  they  had  shot  at  Dominguez  his  horse  carried  him  down 
the  street  and  divided  up.  They  were  afraid  of  getting  hemmed  up  in  the 
street 

**  Some  of  the  boys  had  had  trouble  in  the  saloon  run  by  Frank  Nataus,  and 
they  fired  in  the  direction  of  his  place.  Just  as  things  would  have  it,  he  came 
out  to  the  back  of  it  to  close  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  boys  shot  at  him.  They 
were  still  firing  and  going  toward  the  post  when  the  bugle  sounded  at  the  post 
and  they  knew  it  was  all  off.  They  stopped  shooting  then  and  made  for  the 
barracks,  so  that  they  might  get  in  their  beds  before  it  became  known  they  had 
been  out  I  don't  believe  they  were  in  town  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Then, 
about  this  time,  one  of  the  boys  came  panting  into  the  room.  He  had  his  gun 
with  him  and  fiung  it  under  his  mattress  and  pulled  off  his  coat  and  pants  and 
got  into  bed.  Then  two  more  of  them  came  in,  and  before  I  knew  it  the  whole 
post  was  busy. 

TOLD  TO  CLEAN   GUNS. 

"  One  of  the  boys  from  the  guardhouse  ran  into  the  room  and  said  in  a  loud 
whisper :  *  If  there  are  any  of  you  fellows  in  that  dirty  business,  you  had  better 
be  getting  your  guns  into  shape  and  put  them  in  the  rack.  Don't  lose  any  time, 
for  I  know  the  captain  is  calling  for  the  guard,  and  there  will  be  inspection.* 

We  all  helped  some  of  them  to  get  their  guns  as  clean  as  was  possible  in 
the  dim  light,  but  they  had  mostly  used  pistols  and  they  did  not  clean  them 
until  that  day  about  3  o'clock.  Just  at  this  time  the  first  sergeant  called  out  to 
hustle  our  clothes  on  and  fall  in.  We  were  all  partially  undressed  and  mixed 
up  in  the  room  after  helping  the  boys  clean  the  powder  out  of  their  rifies,  and 
it  was  several  minutes  before  we  could  find  our  clothes  and  get  into  them. 

We  tumbled  outside,  and  after  some  confusion  and  scrambling  around  the 
roll  was  called,  and  I  believe  everybody  answered  to  their  names  except  some  of 
the  boys  who  were  excused.  There  was  no  need  for  anyone  to  answer  anyone 
else's  name  that  night,  because  everybody  was  in  line  except  the  men  who  were 
exeused  on  account  of  special  duty.  The  fellows  who  had  done  the  shooting 
and  worked  up  all  the  racket  had  gotten  inside  the  post  and  were  lined  up  with 
the  rest.  We  swore  to  stick  to  the  lie.  Five  of  the  12  arrested  were  in  the 
raid. 

In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
already  appears  before  the  committee,  that  there  was  no  man  of  the 
name  of  D.  C.  Gray  a  member  of  Company  B,  or  a  member  of  any 
other  company  stationed  at  Brownsville.  There  were  two  men  by 
the  name  of  Gray  in  Company  C,  but  their  initials  were  different.  I 
have  made  inquiry  this  morning  and  learn  that  one  of  them  can  be 
reached  in  Indiana  and  the  other  in  North  Carolina,  according  to 
their  last  addresses.  Now,  if  the  committee  desires,  I  will  have  them 
subpcenaed  at  once,  so  they  may  come  herej  but  I  suppose  it  is  un- 
necessary, in  view  of  this  telegram  from  Major  Blocksom. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think.  Senator  Foraker,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  until  we  have  some  better  evidence  that  the  parties 
know  something  of  the  case  or  have  had  some  connection  with  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  so.  Now,  I  find  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning  an  account  of  this  same  matter,  similar  to  that, 
though  not  quite  so  full  so  far  as  the  confession  is  concerned,  but  it 
contains  an  additional  statement  which  I  want  to  put  in  the  record 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  like  the  other,  word  for  word  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  Not  at  all.  It  is  sent  by  a  different  correspond- 
ent evidently,  and  does  not  undertake  to  ^ve  the  statement  in  full. 
I  called  attention  to  what  appeared  in  the  Herald,  because  it  has  what 
purports  to  be  the  confession  literally.  I  put  in  the  following,  which 
IS  not  a  part  of  the  telegram,  but  a  local  news  item : 
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Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  which  is ' investigating  the  "shooting  up"  of  Browns- 
Tille,  Tex.,  last  night,  when  shown  the  dispatch  from  Galveston  telling  of  the 
alleged  confession  of  a  discharged  soldier,  said  that  the  committee  received 
information  two  weelcs  ago  that  a  former  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  full  confession  if  he  could  receive  some 
assurance  from  the  Government  that  he  would  be  protected. 

Senator  Overman  says  that  this  information  was  forwarded  to  Secretary  Taft 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  investigated  by  the  War  Department  "All  the 
discharged  troops  who  tell  the  truth  about  the  affair,"  said  the  Senator,  "  will 
certainly  be  protected  by  the  Government" 

Senator  Overman  said  that  to-morrow  he  will  insist  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  summon  Gray  to  Washington  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Neither  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  nor  the  War  Department 
has  received  any  official  report  regarding  the  alleged  confession  of  the  discharged 
colored  soldier. 

Senator  Foster.  I  think  I  was  present  at  that  interview,  and  I 
know  that  a  part  of  the  statements  made  there  did  not  take  place 
when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Overman.  I  wish  to  say  that  last  night 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  say  anything  about 
this,  Senator,  unless  you  wish  to  do  so. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  to  state  how  it  was.  Last  night,  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  Senator  Fostor,  Senator  Frazier,  and  myself  were 
sitting  in  the  lobby,  when  two  newspaper  reporters  came  and  asked 
us  if  we  had  heard  about  this  story.  They  Drought  this  story  that 
is  in  the  Post  there.  One  of  them  read  it  to  us.  I  stated  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  New  York  World  a  few  weeks  ago  a  statement  that  there 
was  a  negro  who  had  said  he  would  confess  if  he  was  protected  by 
the  Government,  and  I  sent  that  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  inquire  into  it.  That  is  all  I 
stated.    Senator  Foster  heard  what  I  stated. 

Senator  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  Overman.  What  I  had  seen  previously  was  an  extract 
from  the  New  York  World.  It  was  handed  to  me,  and  the  person 
who  gave  it  to  me  said  it  was  from  the  New  York  World,  and  stated 
that  it  was  from  Galveston ;  that  there  was  a  negro  there  who  would 
confess  if  he  was  protected,  but  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  or  something 
like  that.  I  inclosed  it  to  Mr.  Secretary  Taft  and  said, "  Had  you  not 
better  investigate  this  matter?  " 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  see  the  New  York  World  containing 
the  story  to  which  you  refer. 

.  Senator  Overman.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  Senator  Culberson  in 
the  Senate  before  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  chairman  having  introduced  that  telegram, 
I  have  brought  this  up  so  that  I  may  ask  the  committee  whether  or 
not  we  shall  subpoena  Mr.  Gray. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  subpoena  Mr.  Gray,  if  any  member  of 
the  committee  wants  him ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  subpoena  the  editor 
of  that  paper  anyhow,  the  man  who  published  it  and  sent  it  out  to  the 
world.  A  fake  interview  of  that  character,  if  it  is  such,  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  the  world. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  we  ought  to  subpoena  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  a  man  who  publishes  statements  of  that  kind  and  sends  them 
out  broadcast  over  the  country  when  questions  of  murder  and  perjury 
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and  the  reputation  of  the  Army  and  the  good  name  of  the  whole 
country  are  at  stake.  I  should  like  to  have  him  sunmioned  before  the 
committee  and  see  what  his  idea  of  journalism  is. 

Senator  Overman.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  that  we  can  not  follow  down  every 
fake,  but  we  can  subpoena  anyone  whom  we  think  can  give  us  any 
light.  I  suggest  that  we  might  wait  two  or  three  days  and  see  what 
the  developments  are. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  summoning  any  of  these 
men,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  suggestion  of  the  committee ;  only 
something  may  develop  in  a  day  or  two.  We  may  then  want  to  have 
somebody  summoned. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  know  what  Secretary  Taft  did.  I  sent 
him  that  extract. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  perfectly  proper.  If  I  had  seen  it,  I 
would  have  subpoenaed  the  man  here. 

Senator  Frazier.  You  did  not  state  last  evening,  to  these  news- 
paper reporters,  did  you,  that  "  the  committee  "  had  received  such 
information? 

Senator  Overman.  No.  You  heard  what  I  said.  It  all  happened 
in  your  presence.    Both  you  and  Senator  Foster  were  there. 

Senator  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  only  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  that  I 
have  not  heard  of  it  before.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I  have 
failed  to  subpoena  anyone  who  had  information. 

Senator  Warner.  1  do  not  well  see  how  we  are  going  to  run  down 
ev^  fake  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  wait  a  little. 

Senator  Warner.  I  for  one  am  willing.  I  want  to  bring  here 
everybody  who  will  give  us  any  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  unanimous  on  that. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MATIAS  O.  TAMATO— BecaUed. 

^  Matias  G.  Tamayo,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled,  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Tamayo,  you  stated  that  you  were  a  carpenter. — A.  Yes,  sin 
^  Q.  And  you  have  been  a  carpenter  for  how  long  a  time  in  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  For  about  three  years,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  on  houses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  construction  of  frame  houses  in 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  return  to  Brownsville,  after  being  dismissed  here, 
will  you  measure  some  distances  for  us  and  send  the  figures  back  to 
us? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to 
have  Mr.  Tamayo  measure  the  distance  from  the  wall  along  where 
the  garrison  road  is,  the  distance  from  the  wall  to  the  barracks ;  sec- 
ond, the  distance  from  the  wall  to  the  line  of  sinks,  the  oil  house,  and 
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Q.  With  these  spaces  between  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  character  of  the  construction 
of  these  houses.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  inside  walls,  the  partition 
walls,  how  they  are  constructed,  if  you  know  ?  What  are  they  made 
of? — ^A.  Ceiling  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Ceiling  on  both  sides  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  What  IS  the  thickness  of  the  ceiling? — A.  About  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

Q.  Is  there  any  plaster  on  those  walls? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know 
about  Mr.  YturriaV  I  have  never  been  inside  Mr.  Yturria's  house, 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  plastered  or  ceiled  inside. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  are  they  as  to  height;  that  is,  are  they  two 
stories  or  one  story? — ^A.  Well,  the  only  one  there  is  Mr.  Yturria's. 
That  is  a  one-story  house,  and  Mr.  Rendall's. 

Q.  Mr.  Yturria's  is  what? — ^A.  One  story  high,  and  Mr.  Kendall's. 

Q.  Mr.  Rendall's  is  what? — ^A.  One  story  high,  too. 

Q.  Mr.  Rendall — doesn't  he  live  over  the  telegraph  office? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  upstairs. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  only  one  story  if  he 
lives  in  the  upper  story? — A.  Well,  that  is  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  one  room,  but  how  high  is  it? — A.  Mr.  Rendall's! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Might  be  about  20  feet  high. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  a  picture  here,  as  an  exhibit  to  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  155,  part  2.  Is  picture  No.  15  here  a  picture  of  the  Western 
Union  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  seems  to  be  a  two-story  building. — A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  only  one. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  only  one?  I  want  to  understand  what  you 
mean.— A.  Right  here  is  where  Mr.  Rendall  lives,  upstairs.  He  goes 
into  this  door.  Here  is  the  telegraph  room ;  here  is  the  partition  in- 
side; this  is  the  telegraph  office  here,  and  he  occupies  the  upper  floor. 

Q.  He  occupies  the  upper  floor.  Then  is  there  not  a  lower  floor 
also? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  lower  floor  where  the  telegraph  office  is? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  only  one  story  to  the  part  of  it  that  he  occu- 
pies; that  is,  the  upper  part? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  two-story  building,  isn't  it?  That  is,  here  is  one 
story  occupied  by  the  telegraph  office,  and  there  is  another  story  up 
there  where  he  lives,  isn't  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  understand  it.  Explain  how  that  is. — ^A.  This 
is  the  first  floor  right  here,  and  this  is  the  second  one.  Mr.  Rendall 
lives  right  here. 

Q.  Well,  I  know;  he  lives  right  there  where  these  windows  are! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then^  there  is  a  floor  right  under  those  windows,  is  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  telepraph  office  is  below.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
about.  Is  not  that  a  two-story  building,  then?  That  is  what  I  do 
not  understand,  and  what  I  am  asking  about.  Are  there  not  two 
floors — a  lower  floor,  where  the  telegraph  office  is,  and  another  floor 
above,  where  he  lives? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  two-story  building.  Mr.  Rendall 
lives  over  the  telegraph  office,  where  these  three  windows  are,  as 
shown  in  picture  No.  15  of  this  book. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  picture^  No.  7,  shows  the  Yturria  house.  Is  that  right? 
Do  you  recognize  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  picture  taken  from  the  garrison  wall,  and  shows  the 
rear  of  the  house.  Now  look  at  that  and  see  whether  a  part  of  that 
is  not  a  second  story. — ^A.  That  is  one  here. 

Q.  Part  of  the  house  is  a  second-stonr  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  to  which  you  refer? — ^A.  The  second  stoiy. 

Q.  The  part  that  shows  the  gable  end,  with  two  windows  in  it,  at 
the  right  of  the  pictures? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  one  story? — A.  One  story;  that  is  the 
kitchen  right  there. 

Q.  On  what  street  or  alley  does  that  kitchen  run? — A.  On  the 
Cowen  alley. 

Q.  And  this  house  of  Yturria's  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  alley 
from  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  back  part  is  right  here. 

Q.  What  is  this  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  That  is  a  windmill. 

Q.  That  is  shown  in  the  back  part  of  No.  7,  with  the  Yturria 
house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  this  so  that  it  may  be  intelligible  in  the  record.  Now, 
here  is  picture  No.  11,  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  Whose 
house  is  that,  if  you  can  tell? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  Mrs.  Leahy's. 

Q.  It  says  at  the  bottom,  "  Showing  Cowen  house  and  alley  to  the 
east."  Do  you  recognize  it  now? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  Mr.  Cowen's 
house. 

Q.  That  is  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  one-story  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  another  picture  here  of  the  Starck  house.  What  house 
is  this  one.  No.  12? — ^A.  That  is  Mr.  Cowen's. 

Q.  Thatisanother  picture  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  house  from  that  picture? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  house  in  No.  16? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  Mr, 
Starck's. 

Q.  Mr.  Starck's  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No.  16?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Whose  house  is  that  next  to  the  Cowen  house? — ^A.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  alley  ? 
Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Mr.  Garza's. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  road  between  the  barracks  and  the  garrison  wall — ^is  that  a 
dirt  road  or  is  it  paved  with  brick  or  stone? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  dirt 
road. 

Q.  And  the  road  to  the  gate,  is  that  paved  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  dirt  road  ? — A.  A  dirt  road ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  remember,  now,  where  it  was  you  met  or  saw  the  sen- 
try.— ^A.  The  sentry  ? 

Q.  On  post. — A.  On  post;  I  met  him  when  I  went  in  B  barracks 
to  get  a  drink  of  water,  when  I  had  just  finished  my  work  at  the  com- 
pany sink. 
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Q.  You  met  him  as  you  were  going  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  com- 
ing from  east  to  west. 

Q.  From  east  to  west;  that  is  coming  from  C  barracks? — ^A.  To  D 
barracks. 

Q.  To  D  barracks,  and  you  met  him  about  the  center  of  B  bar- 
racks?— A.  No;  he  was  coming  about  10  feet  away  from  me  wheu 
I  met  him. 

Q.  Ten  feet  away,  to  the  east  of  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is,  10  feet  oflp  toward  C  barracks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  were  in  there,  I  think  you  said,  a  second  or  two,  just 
time  to  get  a  drink  of  water? — ^A.  Just  a  few  seconds;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  out  the  sentry  was  not  in  sight? — ^A.  I 
could  not  see  him ;  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  any  more? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  post  extended  ?  It  extended  around 
all  of  the  barracks,  did  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  around  B  barracks. 

Q.  Around  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  sentry  around  C  barracks? — ^A.  He  used  to  go 
around  from  the  vacant  barracks  to  B  barracks  and  turn  at  the  cor- 
ner again  and  come  around  the  vacant  barracks  again.  They  never 
used  to  go  around  D  barracks. 

Q.  Then  his  beat  was  aroimd  C  and  B  barracks? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Then  his  post  was  around  C  and  B  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  show  it  on  the  map. 

Q.  I  will  in  a  minute.  You  know  where  B  barracks  were? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  where  C  barracks  were? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  his  post  was  simply  around  B  barracks? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  he  used  to  go  around  three  barracks — that  is,  the  vacant  bar- 
racks  

Q.  He  would  start  up  here  at  what  you  call  the  east  side  of  the 
vacant  barracks,  marked  "  36?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  would  march  toward  the  wall  from  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
•  sir. 

Q.  Then  down  west  toward  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  he  got  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  There  is  where  he  used  to 
turn. 

Q.  To  the  west  end? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  call  next  to  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  west  end  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  would  imm  up  and  go  east  again  to  the  east  end  of  the 
vacant  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  his  beat  would  extend  over  the  length  of  those  three  bar- 
racks and  the  spaces  between  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  length  of  each  of  these  barracks,  as  you  gave  it,  was 
approximately  150  feet? — ^A.  I  said  100  feet. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  measured  that  on  the  map  and  found  that  the  length  of 
one  barracks  was  5  inches,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  would  be  150  feet 
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By  Senator  Waknbr: 

Q.  In  this  connection  I  want  you  to  take  your  rule  and  measure 
it  on  the  map.  The  barracks  are  all  of  the  same  length,  are  theyf — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  measure  one  of  them,  then,  if  that  is  the  case. — ^A.  (After 
makingJ^he  measurement.)  Five  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Q.  Which  is  5  times  80.  or  150  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  wiU  please  give  me  the  vacant  space  between  B 
and  C  barracks. — A.  Two  inches — 60  feet 

Q.  Sixty  feet,  the  scale  of  the  map  being  80  feet  to  an  inch! — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  space  between  the  vacant  barracks  and  B  barracks  is 
the  same,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sixty  feet? — ^A.  Sixty  feet  exactly. 

Q.  There  would  be  8  times  150,  which  would  be  450  feet? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  two  times  60  Would  be  120?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Which  would  be  570  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  length  of  this  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  in  walking  around  nis  post  there,  of  course  it  would  be  twice 
that,  plus  the  width  of  the  porches  and  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  space  between  what  you  call  the  west  end  of  barracks 
B  and  the  roadway  leading  in  from  Elizabeth  street  is  how  much?-^ 
A.  Kij^t  between  the  two  barracks  there. 

Q.  The  space  between — :well,  is  there  any  fence  there  between  B 
barracks  and  D  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  fence,  just  the  open  roadway?— A.  The  open  road. 

Q.  The  gate  and  the  road? — ^A.  It  goes  between  those  two  barracks. 

Q.  So  that  all  this  time  there  was  no  sentry  at  all  posted  around 
company  barracks  D? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  never  used  to  go  around  D 
Company. 

Q.  That  was  left  without  anyone  at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  about 
it.    I  used  to  see  the  sentry  every  night. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — ^A.  I  don't  mow. 

Q.  As  you  have  stated,  when  you  heard  the  first  shot  you  located 
it  from  somewhere  about  the  alley  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  locate  it? — A.  At  the  corner  of  B  barracks 
kitchen. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  comer  of  B  barracks  kitchen? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  where  did  you  locate  the  shot? — ^A.  Oh;  at  Mr.  Cowen's 
alley. 

Q.  At  the  CJowen  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets 
tiiere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then,  as  you  have  said,  looking  toward  townf-^ 
A.  Yes^  sir;  when  I  heard  the  first  two  shots. 

Q.  You  were  frightened? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  much;  a  little  bit. 

Q.  A  little  bit  frightened  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Thought  that  was  a  good  place  to  get  away  from,  didn't  you! — 
A.  When  I  heard  all  the  shootmg,  that  was  the  time  when  1  got  a 
little  frightehed. 
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Q.  You  had  a  pretty  lively  mule? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  mule  at  all  fractious? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  fright- 
ened. 

Q.  He  was  a  kind  of  skittish  mule,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  tried 
to  run  away  the  first  time. 

Q.  Tried  to  run  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  not  let  him. 

Q.  You  would  not  let  him  run  away? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  checked 
him  up. 

Q.  He  would  run  away  when  he  got  a  chance,  would  he? — ^A.  Oh, 
I  don't  think  so.  He  was  very  tame  and  good ;  a  mule  that  had  lota 
of  sense. 

Q.  All  good  mules  have  lots  of  sense,  but  you  say  he  was  frac- 
tious.— A.  He  was  kind  of  frightened ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  a  fractious  mule ;  that  is,  he  was  a  mule  that  would 
not  stand  much  foolishness? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  did  not  want  to  be  shot  up. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  he  tried  to  run  away  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that — ^at  the  first  or  second  shot? — ^A.  That  was 
when  he  heard  all  that  shooting. 

Q.  He  stood  the  first  and  second  shots  all  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  he  heard  the  fusillade A.  He  started  to  run. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  wagon  then? — A.  No;  I  was  on  the  ground. 

Q.  You  grabbed  hold,  and  then  you  went  away  from  there? — ^A. 
From  there  I  went  away  to  the  administration  building,  but  before 
that  I  stopped  in  front  of  D  Company. 

Q.  Your  mule  tried  to  run  when  you  went  away  from  there? — ^A. 
The  mule  never  got  away  from  the  place  where  he  was  with  the  cart 

Q.  No;  you  stopped  him.    I  understand  that. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  not  have  any  confusion  about  that  at  all,  but  he  just 
went  away — ^the  mule  was  frightened  and  you  were  frightened  and 
you  wanted  to  get  out  of  danger,  didn't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  see  the  mule  was  of  the  same  opinion? — As 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wanted  to  get  out  of  danger,  did  you  get  the  mule 
down  to  a  walk,  so  that  you  would  get  out  of  danger? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  away  slowly? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at  a  fast  walk. 

Q.  Just  A  fast  walk?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mule  could  trot,  couldn't  he? — A.  No,  sir;  he  could  not 
very  well.    He  is  pretty  old. 

Q.  He  could  not  trot?    CJould  he  gallop? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  fractious,  but  pretty  old  and  could  not  trot  and 
could  not  gallop.  That  is  your  description  of  that  mule? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  the  mule?— A.  Well,  sir,  the  officers  examined 
that  mule  one  time  and  they  said  he  must  have  been  25  years  old. 

Q.  Old  enough  to  vote? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  mule  he  walked  away,  but  in 
a  fast  walk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  pretty  fast  walker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  let  him 
run,  though. 

Q.  Did  ne  want  to  run? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  did. 
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Q.  He  could  have  run  then,  if  you  had  let  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  let  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  danger  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  these  buildings,  you  went  in  this  back  door  to  get  a 
drink,  at  barracks  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  barracks  are  all  constructed  the  same,  are  they  not,  the 
back  doors  the  same? — ^A.  They  are  all  exactly  alike. 

Q.  One  barracks  is  a  duplicate  of  another? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  you  describe  one  barracks  you  describe  the  others? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  there  and  were  quite  familiar  with  those  bar- 
racks, were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  a  person  from  the  rear  could  have  come  in  at  the  rear  door 
and  marched  right  through  the  barracks  out  of  the  front  door? — ^A, 
Yes,  sii. 

Q.  One  was  opposite  the  other? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  from  the  second  story  where  the  men  slept,  there  was  a 
stairway  down  the  front,  was  there  not? — ^A.  There  was  two  stair- 
ways, one  on  the  porch,  going  this  way,  and  another  one  on  the  inside 
going  this  way,  inside,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall. 

Q.  Let  us  see  now.  You  have  described  one  stairway  leading  down 
from  the  porch. — A.  From  the  porch ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  porch  was  that? — A.  The  first  porch. 

Q.  Was  it  the  rear  porch  or  the  front  porch? — A.  The  rear  porch. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  stairwaj  leading  from  the  rear  porch  right  down, 
and  it  came  down  just  at  this  door,  aid  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  left-hand  side 
as  you  were  going  into  the  barracks. 

Q.  So  a  person  could  come  down  from  upstairs  upon  that  back 
porch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  stairway,  I  mean  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  back  porch  and  step  off  on  the  road  between  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  barracks  and  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  also  a  front  stairway? — ^A.  Only  inside  of  the 
buildinff. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  the  front  stairway? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall. 

Q.  And  that  came  down  just  inside  of  the  front  part  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  4  feet  away  from  the  front  door,  facing 
the  parade. 

Q.  And  as  you  say,  each  of  the  other  barracks  was  constructed 
in  this  way  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  wood  sned,  I  think  I  got  it.  but  I  will  ask  it  again  so 
as  to  get  it  in  this  connection.  With  reierence  to  where  you  were 
standing  there  at  the  ash  can,  emptying  it,  the  wood  shed  was  between 
you  and  the  town  then,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  ash  can  was  located  between  the  wood  shed  and  the 
barracks,  the  east  end  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  in  driving  in,  you  drove  over  near  the  wood  shed? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  I  drove  over  between  the  ash  can  and  the  porch. 

Q.  Between  the  ash  can  and  the  porch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  you  were  standing  there  the  ash  can  was  near  the 
wood  shed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  near  the  barracks. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  getting  it  right,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  ffet 
it. — ^A.  The  wood  shed  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  me 
ash  can  is  on  this  side  of  the  road,  near  the  kitchen. 

Q.  And  you  drove ^A.  The  asn  can  was  about  10  feet  away  from 

the  porch,  so  I  could  drive  between  the  ash  can  and  the  porch. 

Q.  I  think  I  get  it  now.  You  say  the  ash  can  was  between  your 
cart  and  the  wood  shed? — ^A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  wood  shed? — ^A.  Well,  the  width  of  the  road. 

Q.  This  was  an  iron  cart  that  you  had? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  two 
wheels. 

Q.  It  had  wheels? — ^A.  Only  two  wheels,  not  four. 

Q.  If  your  mule  had  gone  in  a  gallop  or  trot  away  from  there  that 
iron  cart  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  used 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  when  I  would  go  on  a  walk. 

Q.  Make  a  good  deal  of  noise  when  you  would  go  on  a  walk? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir ;  of  course.    It  is  of  iron,  and  it  has  lids  and  everything. 

Q.  Going  on  a  walk  it  would  make  a  great  rattle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  going  on  a  run  it  would  make  a  good  deal  more  of  a  rat- 
tle?— ^A.  'Xes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  sleep  downstairs  in  Barracks  B? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  mule  down  to  a  walk  and  walked  him  over  to  the 
front  of  Barracks  D? — ^A.  At  a  fast  walk. 

Q.  You  kept  him  down  to  a  walk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stopped  him  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stopped  him  there 
for  a  few  seconds. 

Q.  To  look  at  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  keep  on  walking? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  on  walk- 
ing^fast. 

Q.  And  all  the  time,  as  far  as  jou  could  tell,  you  were  within  the 
range  of  the  bullets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  hear  them  going  over  you.  Now,  about  the  time  you 
started  from  the  gate  there,  or  from  the  ash  can — just  take  the  rule 
there  and  measure  that  road  and  tell  me  about  how  far  you  walked 
the  mule  before  you  got  down^  in  this  fast  walk,  down  to  where  you 
stopped  in  front  of  the  administration  building.  Just  take  the  rule, 
or  if  vou  can  tell  without ^A.  No,  sir;  I  will  have  to  measure  it 

(The  witness  went  to  the  map  and  made  some  measurements.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Where  are  you  commencing  to  measure  there? — ^A.  From  the 
ash  can. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  inches  do  you  make  it  on  the  map  with  the  rule! — 
A,  Twelve  inches. 

Q.  Twelve  inches  in  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Measure  it  again  and  see.  A.  Three  inches  here,  6—7  and  5 
are  twelve. 
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Q.  Twelve  inches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  would  be  about  360  feet? — A.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet. 

Q.  And  you  walked  the  mule  in  a  fast  walk  all  the  way  around, 
with  the  bullets  whistling  over  vour  head  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  dear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..  You  have  spoken  of  the  construction  of  these  buildings.  How 
manv  years  is  it  since  the  telegraph  office  there  was  constructed? — 
A.  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  help  bund  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  saw  the  men  when 
they  were  building  it. 

Q.  So  you  took  notice  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  the  Leahy  house  built? — ^A.  That  is  a  very 
old  building. 

Q,  The  Miller  Hotel? — A.  That  is  another  very  old  building.  It 
is  made  out  of  brick. 

Q.  The  other  houses  you  spoke  of,  they  are  all  old  buildings,  are 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  constructed? — A.  Only  the  tele- 
graph office. 

Q.'  That  is  the  only  one  you  know  the  construction  of? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  has  rough  boards  instead  of- ceiling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  paper. 

Q.  Inch  boards,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half -inch  weather  boarding? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  paper  over  the  rough  boards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  studding  besides,  Siat  you  have  spoken  of? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  us  the  distance  apart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  never  talked  witn  any  of  the  soldiers  about 
this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  night  I  did  not. 

Q,  Did  you  the  next  day? — A.  No,  sir.  The  next  day  one  of  the 
men  at  the  corral,  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Miller,  one  of  the 
corral  teamsters,  asked  me  if  I  was  shot.  I  said  no.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  afraid  and  I  told  him  no. 

Q,  That  was  all  you  heard  talk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  talked  of  any  other  time  among  the  men? — ^A. 
No.sir. 

Q.  Never  talked  it  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir.  This  man,  George  Miller, 
he  was  a  citizen. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  He  was  a  citizen  teamster,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  And  a  half  Mexican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  suppose  that  did  not  hurt  him  any,  that  he  was  a  half  Mexi- 
can?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  identifies  him  as  the  same  man  that  was 
testified  about  by  somebody  else ;  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  You  knew  the  next  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  that  it  was 
charged  that  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
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Brownsville,  didn't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to  hear  people  talking 
about  it. 

Q.  You  heard  your  friends  talk  about  it  that  way  in  the  town!— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  hear  my  friends  say  anything,  because  I  did 
not  go  out  that  day.  I  never  went  out  until  after  the  soldiers  left 
Fort  Brown ;  but  I  could  see  it  in  the  pap>er  the  next  eyening,  about 
4  o'clock,  in  the  Daily  Herald,  of  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  What  is  that  you  said? — A.  I  said  I  never  heard  any  of  my 
friends  talk  about  this  shooting,  because  I  never  went  out  in  the  town 
until  after  the  soldiers  had  left  Fort  Brown — the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry— but  I  could  see  it  the  next  niorning  in  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  Why  ?    Didn't  you  go  out  in  town  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  I  had  all  my  work  in  the  post,  and  I  had  to 
have  a  pass  to  go  in  town ;  so  I  thought  I  had  better  stay  inside. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  in  town  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  with  the  soldiers? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  soldier  or  anybody  that  you  heard  these 
bullets  whistling? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  have  a  pass  to  go  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  that  usual? — A.  No,  sir;  only  at  the  time  that  they  kept 
the  soldiers  in  there  was  a  kind  of  quarantine  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  soldier;  you  were  a  civilian? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I 
had  to  have  a  pass  to  go  in  town  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  at  the  post  at  Fort  Brown  as  scavenger  how 
long? — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  And  you  never  told  anybody  you  heard  these  shots  being  fired, 
and  fired  in  the  direction  ox  the  administration  building? — A.  The 
only  person  I  told  was  Major  Penrose  and  Major  Blocksom,  when 
they  went  to  investigate  at  Fort  Brown,  and  before  the  grand  jury 
in  town. 

Q.  You  told  it  there?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  if  you  could  find  any  evidence  of  any 
bullet  marks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  looked  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  in  front  of  the  administration  building 
you  stopped  your  mule? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HLitched  him  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tied  the  wheels. 

Q.  And  you  went  back  through  the  administration  building? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  the  ash  can  there  and  the  sink  ? — A.  The  sink. 

Q.  Just  one  sink? — A.  Only  one  sink. 

Q.  And  you  came  back  carrying  it  through  the  administration 
building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Back  to  your  cart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Put  it  in  your  cart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  firing  was  still  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  time 
since  I  left  that  corner. 

Q.  Still  going  on ;  and  when  you  came  back  with  this  sink  then  it 
was  you  were  so  frightened  that  you  got  behind  the  tree? — A.  I 
went  in  and  set  the  sink  back  and  came  back  and  stood  behind  the 
tree. 

Q.  After  you  had  emptied  the  sink  into  the  cart? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  took  the  sink  back  in  the  rear  of  the  administration  build- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  back  again,  and  the  firing  was  still  going  on! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.    That  was  the  time  I  stood  behind  the  tree. 

Q;  Why  did  you  stand  behind  the  tree? — ^A.  Because  I  was  afraid 
I  might  get  hit 

Q.  You  were  frightened,  then? — ^A.  I  was  not  frightened,  but  I 
thou^t  I  was  safe  right  behind  the  tree. 

Q.  Safe  right  behind  the  tree? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  other  time  you  walked  the  mule,  as  you  say,  around 
there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fosaker: 

Q.  Is  the  ground  round  about  there  level? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
pretty  leveL 

Q.  That  is,  is  the  ground  where  the  barracks  stand  level  with  th« 
ground  where  the  officers'  quarters  are? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  across  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  level  out  toward  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  back  toward  the  corrS? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  all  that  on  a  level  with  the  town  at  Elizabeth  and  Washing- 
ton and  Adams  streets  along  there? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  level? — A.  All  level;  yes,  sir;  just  the  same. 

Q.  The  Rio  Grande  River — ^is  not  that  lower  than  the  ground  that 
constitutes  the  reservation? — ^A.  I  think  the  reservation  is  a  liUIe 
bit  higher  at  the  river  bank  than  it  is  in  town. 

Q.  How  much  higher  is  the  ground  there  at  that  point  than  the 
level  of  the  river?  The  river  must  have  banks  of  some  kind,  I  sup- 
pose.— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  mean  how  high  is  the  river  bank? 

Q.  Has  the  river  banks  there  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  are  they  above  the  water — how  high  above  the  water 
does  the  fort  stand  ? — A..  About  8  or  10  feet. 

Q.  Eight  or  10  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  river  should  rise ^A.  When  the  river  rises  it  is 

only  2  feet  to  the  top  of  the  river  bank. 

Q.  Did  you  say  2  feet  or  a  few! — ^A.  Two. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  How  many  houses  are  there  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cowen  alley, 
or  Yturria  alley^  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth? — A.  Between 
Thirteenth 

Q.  Between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  on  the  west  side  of  the 
alley? — ^A.  On  the  west  side  of  the  alley? 

Q.  Yes.  The  west  side  of  the  alley  is  the  side  toward  the  Rio 
Grande? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  must  be  five  buildings  there. 

Q.  Those  are  the  buildings  that  you  described  to  Senator  Foraker 
in  your  examination  a  few  minutes  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  described  the  character  of  those  buildings  and  the  timber 
that  was  in  the  buildings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  inside  of  any  of  those  buildings? — ^A. 
Only  inside  of  the  telegraph  office  and  Mr.  Rendall's. 

Q.  If  you  have  never  been  on  the  inside  of  those  buildings,  you  can 
not  tell  with  what  wood  they  are  ceiled  or  anything  of  that  Sort,  can 
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you? — A.  Well,  yes;  if  any  man  is  a  carpenter,  he  can  tell  whether 
they  are  ceiled  or  plastered. 

Q.  If  you  have  never  been  inside  of  those  buildings,  how  can  you 
tell  whether  they  are  ceiled  or  plastered  or  what  kind  of  lumber  they 
are  ceiled  with  or  what  kind  oi  plaster? — ^A.  I  can  see  from  the  out- 
side. 

Q.  You  can  tell,  then,  from  looking  at  a  building  on  the  outside 
whether  it  is  ceiled  or  plastered  on  the  inside  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would 
have  to  go  in  to  see. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  in  one  of  those  buildings,  have  you? — 
A.  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Kendall's  and  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Garza's.  • 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  you  had  never  been  inside? — 
A.  I  said  I  was  not  acquainted  with  those  buildings  inside,  only  those 
two  or  three  buildings. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  as  to  the  kind  of  ceiling  with  which 
they  are  ceiled,  or  the  lumber  in  the  ceiling? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  width  of  the  ceiling,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  lumber? — A.  Because  they  have  two  by  six  and  two  by 
four  and  sometimes  two  by  eight. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  any thmg  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  dimensions  of  the  lumber 
that  went  to  make  up  the  ceiling? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Tate  lived  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  lived  next 
to  Mr.  Starck. 

Q.  Show  me  where  he  lived.  He  is  the  man  that  had  the  trouble 
witii  a  soldier,  isn't  he  ? — A.  I  think  so.    I  heard  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  where  he  lived  ? — ^A.  He  used  to  live  right  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  The  Starck  house  is  No.  10? 

'file  Chairman.  No.  10  is  Mr.  Porter's  house. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Is  the  Starck  house  marked  on  here  ? — A.  No.  6  on  the  map. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live? — ^A.  He  lives  next  to  Starck. 
Q.  Toward  that  side  or  this  side? — ^A.  Toward  this  side. 
Q.  Right  next  to  the  Starck  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  guard  on  the  gate? — A.  No,  sir.  A  guard 
in  the  reservation? 

Q.  Yes;  at  the  gate,  going  out  into  Elizabeth  street.  There  is  an 
iron  rate  there,  isn't  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  xhey  had  no  guard  there? — A.  No  guard  there. 

Q.  No  guard  there  and  no  noncommissioned  officer  or  anything? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  until  after  the  shooting.  After  the  shooting  there 
used  to  be  a  guard  there — about  12  men  every  night. 

^  Q.  Before  the  shooting  was  it  customary  to  have  a  guard  there  at 
nifilitor  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  where  did  you  have  to  show  your  pass  to  anybody  when  you 
went  out? 

Senator  Warner.  He  did  not  have  to  have  a  pass  until  after  the 
shooting. 
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Senator  BtTLKELET.  That  is  so;  he  did  not;  but  there  was  no  guard 
at  all  ordinarily  on  the  gate  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  night. 

Q.  Or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  only  the 
sentry  that  used  to  walk  around  the  barracks.  That  was  all  the 
guard  there  was  every  night 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  All  employees  about  the  fort — the  citizens  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers— were  kept  in  after  the  firing,  were  they  not,  except  as  they 
were  allowed  to  go  out  on  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  subject  only  to  the  same  orders  as  the  rest  of  them?-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  About  how  many  employees  were  there  besides  yourself? — ^A.  I 
will  have  to  call  their  names — there  was  about  six. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q,  The  names  have  all  been  given,  I  think.  They  were  at  the  cor- 
ral?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  them  were  the  two  Miller  brothers.  Now,  that  is  all, 
Mr.  Tamayo.  I  will  give  you  those  dimensions,  and  you  can  be  ex- 
cused. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  which  I  will  read  at  this  time  to  see  what 
you  want  to  do  with  it.  It  is  dated  Saturday,  but  has  just  come  up 
by  messenger.  I  take  it  it  was  probably  written  late  in  the  day  on 
l^turday.    The  letter  and  the  accompanying  reports  are  as  follows: 

War  Department, 
Washingtonj  March  16,  1907. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  send  you  herewith,  by  the  hand  of  Lieutenant  HawkiDS,  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  stationed  at  the  Springfield  Arsenal,  the  two  reports  with 
respect  to  the  cartridge  shells,  of  which  I  have  already  written  you.  The  mst  report 
shows — 

That  the  shells  which,  by  the  Purdy  testimony,  were  picked  up  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  at  the  places  where  the  shooting  was  done  in  Brownsville  early  the  next  mominff 
after  the  shooting,  numbering  33  discharged  shells  (ammunition  for  the  Springficda 
rifle,  model  of  19&),  were  examined  by  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  G.  A.  Spooner,  expert  inspector  of  gauges  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
muskets  at  the  Springfield  Arsenal,  under  glass  and  microscope. 

That  all  the  rines  in  the  possession  of  the  three  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In&n- 
try  on  the  13th  of  August  were  in  the  hands  of  these  experts  at  the  Springfield  Arsenal, 
having  been  forward^  there  under  orders  from  this  Department;  and  that  two  regu- 
lar bcS  cartridges  were  discharged  from  each  rifle,  and  the  discharged  shells  from  eSch 
examined. 

That  the  marks  on  eleven  of  the  shells  picked  up  at  Brownsville  correspond  exactly 
with  the  marks  on  the  cartridges  discharged  by  them  from  one  of  the  guns  of  B  Gom- 

That  the  marks  on  eleven  of  the  shells  correspond  exactly  with  the  marks  on  the 
cartrid^  discharged  by  them  from  another  of  B  Company's  guns. 

That  the  marks  on  eight  more  of  the  shells  correspond  exactly  with  the  marks  on 
the  cartridges  discharged  by  them  from  a  third  gun  of  B  Company. 

That  the  marks  upon  the  remaining  three  of  tne  shells  correspond  with  the  marks 
on  Uie  cartridges  discharged  by  them  mm  a  fourth  gun  of  B  Company,  but  that  in  this 
fourth  case,  cme  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  cartridges  had  failed  of  discharge  in 
another  rifle,  they  bore  double  marks,  and  so  made  the  identification  with  the  fourth 
rifle  shells  less  certain  and  complete  than  in  the  first  three  cases. 

Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  Inspector  Spooner  state  that  their  examinations  prove 
beyond  reasonable  doabt  that  the  three  groups  of  shells,  11, 11,  and  8,  were  discharged 
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from  three  specifically  numbered  ^ns  of  B  Company,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
fourth  group  of  three  shells  was  discharged  from  another  numbered  gun  of  the  same 
company. 

From  an  official  list  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  numbers  of  the  guns  assigned 
to  them  on  August  13,  1906,  it  appears  that  two  of  the  guns,  one  from  which  eignt  of 
these  shellfl  were  discharged  and  one  from  which  eleven  of  tne  shells  were  dischuged, 
were  not  assigned  to  enlisted  men,  but  were  guns  in  the  storehouse  of  Company  B  and 
in  charge  of  me  auartermaster-seigeant  of  B  Company;  that  the  third  gun,  from  which 
eleven  of  the  shells  were  discharged,  was  a  gun  assigned  to  Thomas  Taylor,  an  enlisted 
man  and  private  of  B  Company,  and  that  the  fourth  gun,  from  which  three  of  the  shells 
were  discharged,  was  a  gun  assigned  to  Joseph  L.  Wilson,  an  enlisted  man  and  private 
of  B  Companv.  Of  course  the  very  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  men  who  did  the 
shooting  usea  such  guns  as  they  could  get  on  the  night  of  August  13  and  would  not 
necessarily  have  used  the  gums  officially  assigned  to  them  makes  this  evidence  weighty 
in  showing  rather  that  some  members  of  the  battalion  did  it  than  that  the  individual 
above  named  were  guilty. 

At  the  time  this  examination  was  made  the  Springfield  Arsenal  did  not  have  the  guns 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  which  had  preceded  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  at 
BrownsviUe,  but  in  due  course  they  had  been  ordered  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  examination  would  not  be  complete  unless  the  shells  dis- 
charged from  the  guns  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  were  compared  with  the  shells 
under  examination.  The  final  report  of  Lieutenant  Hawkins  shows  that  the  cartridg^e 
■hells  discharsed  in  the  guns  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  had  no  marks  which  identi- 
fied them  with  the  shells  under  examination. 

Lieutenant  Hawkins  has  also  examined  the  c^uestion  as  to  the  marks  of  the  grooves 
and  lands  which  would  be  made  in  the  bullets  discharged  from  the  guns  of  the  wenty- 
fifth  In£antry,  and  he  has  samples  ^  two  bullets  discharged  into  sawdust  or  water  from 
each  gun  of  the  three  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  The  bullets  discharged 
by  Lieutenant  Hawkins  from  all  of  the  rifles  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  have  the 
impression  of  the  lands  of  the  rifling  quite  as  plainly  marked  as  the  bullets  taken  from 
the  Brownsville  houses. 

Lieutenant  Hawkins  has  advised  me  that  in  his  judgment  a  reasonable  time  for 
cleaning  a  gun  is  from  three  to  five  minutes,  as  shown  oy  the  experience  at  the  Spring- 
field Arsenal,  and  I  have  directed  the  foreman  of  the  gun-cleaning  squad  at  the  Spring- 
field Arsenal  to  be  present  at  the  disposition  of  the  committee. 

Lieutenant  Hawkins  has  also  made  some  examination  as  to  the  bullets  sent  you  by 
me  and  shown  by  accompanying  affidavits  to  have  been  picked  out  of  houses  in 
Brownsville  after  the  shooting  of  August  13, 1906.  He  has  not  had,  however,  the  three 
bullets  forwarded  with  and  identified  by  the  Purdy  testimony. 

Lieutenant  Hawkins  will  deliver  to  you  the  two  reports  as  to  the  cartridge  shells; 
will  return  to  the  committee  the  thirty-three  shells  and  six  ball  cartridges  and  the 
bullets  for  which  the  committee  holds  my  receipt.  He  will  also,  if  desired,  show  the 
committee  the  bullets  discharged  from  the  rifles  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  by 
number.  He  is  present  for  examination  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  reports  and  the 
investigations  which  he  has  made.  Inspector  Spooner  accompanies  Lieutenant  Haw- 
kins for  examination  as  a  witness.  I  am  advised  bv  these  gentlemen  that  the  results 
here  stated  were  reached  by  both  of  them  after  a  fuU  examination  and  verification  by 
each. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Tait. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

Chaxrmim  (hmmUtee  on  Military  Affaire,  United  Statee  Senate, 

I  llndorBement.] 

War  Department,  March  16,  1907, 
Secretary  of  War  to  Hon.  F.  E.  Warren.  Forwards  by  Lieut.  W.  J.  Hawkins  two 
reports  with  respect  to  the  cartridge  shells  which  by  the  Purdy  testimony  in  the 
Brownsville  affair  were  pirko<l  up  in  the  streets  and  allcvs  the  morning  after 
the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  numbering  33  discharged  shells  (anmiunition lor  the 
Sprbigfield  rifle,  model  1903). 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  3,  19€7, 
Milttart  Secretary,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Heftrence  telegram  27th  ultimo,  2d  instant;  rod  bayonet  rifles  of  Companies  R,  L.  M. 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  shipped  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  to  Springfield 
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Armory  yesterday  by  chief  quartermaster  department  of  Texas.    Delay  in  answering 
wrafl  due  to  preparation  and  completion  of  shipment. 

Brown,  Colonel,  Commandirig. 

(Second  indorsement.] 

Oppicb  op  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  March  6,  1907. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  commanding  officer,  Springfield  Armory,  for  his  infor- 
mation. 
By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Lawson  M.  Fuller, 
Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  March  5, 1907 • 
The  CoiOiANDiNG  Officer,  Springfield  Armory. 

Sir:  There  are  forwarded  you  by  express,  in  connection  with  0.  O.  file  36743-14,  the 
cartridges  and  fired  shells  enumerated  in  O.  O.  file  30803-44,  dated  February  8,  1907. 
Tliese  cartridees  and  shells  should*  be  carefully  preserved,  and  as  soon  as  the  rifles 
which  formerly  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  shall  have  been 
received  l^e  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  anv  of 
theee  shells  could  have  bc^n  fired  from  the  rifles  in  question.  The  work  should,  be 
carried  on  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  rifles  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  As 
in  that  case,  it  will  be  considered  as  strictly  confidential,  and  an  early  report  should 
be  rendered  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Russell, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Chief  cf  OrSiance. 

One  box  containing  cartridges  and  shells,  marked  ''Groups  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V," 
forwarded  by  express. 


Springfield  Armory,  Mass.,  IforeA  — ,  1907, 
The  CoMANDiNO  Officer,  Springfield  Armory,  Mass, 

Sir:  I.  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  instructions  and  with  the  provisions  of  0.0. , 
308^1-60,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tlie  following  report  of  the  results  obtained  in 
endeavoring  to  correlate  the  cartridge  cases  of  Groups  1,  II,  III,  and  IV  (see  inclosure 
1,  O.  O.,  36b03-44),  with  rifles  received  from  companies  K,  L,  and  M,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 

II.  The  above-mentioned  rifles  were  received  at  Springfield  Armory  on  the  11th 
instant,  and  immediately  upon  their  receipt  two  rounds  of  Frankford  Arsenal  non- 
reloaded  model  of  1903  ammunition  were  fired  in  each  rifle  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
impressions  from  their  chambers,  bolts,  strikers,  etc.  These  cartridge  cases  were 
marked  with  reference  numbers,  as  per  the  following  lists: 


RIFLES  FROM  COMPi^Y  K 

,  TWENTY-SIXTH  INFANTY. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

'  Refer- 
i    ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

400 
401 
402 
4J3 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
40» 
410 
411 

3295 
2748 
2828 
2976 
2830 
1845 
2980 
3501 
2247 
:i443 
3601 
3?20 

412 
413 
414 
415 
410 
417 
418 
419 
420 
1      421 
422 
423 

1615 
4234 
2950 
3417 
3862 
3229 
3155 
3298 
3618 
3163 
3289 
3034 

424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 

4:<2 

4;i3 
434 
435 

1223 
3032 
3172 
3G74 
3795 
3«MM> 
328:> 
•   340(i 
3i(^ 
:070 
2Vt5 
W23 

436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 

3C67 
334<i 
3()30 
28S1 
31  ."Hi 
2tfi6 

1:833 

2816 
',KM 
29o3 
3933 
2751 

^48 
440 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
i^\ 
457 
458 
459 

3614 
3204 
2407 
3414 
37^.W 
:«57 
3078 
.35<)-2 
.•i335 

3409 
3822 

460 

461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 

3855 
2403 

3391 
2991 
479 
.S86! 
2702 

:r»87 

2731 
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RIFLES  FROM  COMPANY  L,  TWENTY-SIXTH  INFANTRY. 


Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

500 

601 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
568 
509 
510 
511 

3634 
3758 
2250 
2433 
2849 
2801 
3931 
3557 
3331 
1673 
3864 
4097 

612 
613 
514 
.  515 
516 
517 
618 
619 
520 
621 
522 
523 

3643 
3530 
1616 
3794 
3826 
3764 
♦3278 
2750 
3866 
3972 
667 
3646 

524 
526 
526 
527 
628 
629 
530 
531 
532 
633 
634 
535 

2763 
3369 

139 
3850 
3829 
3578 
3184 
2499 
2798 

360 
3781 
3684 

636 
537 
638 
539 
640 
641 
542 
643 
544 
646 
546 
647 

3831 
3816 
3681 
3348 
3762 
474 
3778 
2797 
3201 
37(i8 
3793 
2804 

648 
649 
650 
551 
652 
663 
664 
665 
656 
657 
658 
669 

2439 
3067 
2273 
2373 
2803 
3577 
3848 
2807 
2662 
4095 
3498 
3838 

560 

561 
562 
563 
564 
566 
566 
567 
568 
569 

2428 
2832 
1663 
2977 
3813 
2756 
2440 
2673 
3863 
2319 

RIFLES  FROM  COMPANY  M,  TWENTY-SIXTH  INFANTRY. 


Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
enoe 
No. 

Sexlal 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

601 

3858 

613 

4277 

626 

4022 

637 

3506 

640 

3661 

661 

3394 

602 

3785 

614 

1814 

626 

3342 

638 

3763 

650 

3807 

662 

3983 

603 

4172 

615 

4096 

627 

3130 

639 

2327 

661 

2692 

663 

2464 

604 

4003 

616 

3696 

628 

180 

640 

3744 

652 

4010 

664 

4182 

606 

3820 

617 

3786 

629 

212 

641 

3792 

663 

3290 

665 

3818 

606 

475 

618 

3732 

630 

1606 

642 

3986 

654 

4133 

666 

2329 

607 

4110 

619 

2562 

631 

2809 

643 

3755 

655 

"3026 

667 

3441 

608 

3776 

620 

8774 

632 

3675 

644 

3037 

656 

1728 

668 

♦4249 

609 

3756 

621 

3343 

633 

4102 

645 

2500 

667 

3914 

660 

2778 

610 

3802 

622 

3753 

634 

2839 

646 

3523 

658 

3683 

670 

♦2694 

611 

3859 

623 

3814 

636 

3782 

647 

3300 

659 

1762 

612 

3497 

624 

3966 

636 

3996 

648 

2806 

660 

3639 

Note  1.— Rifles  whose  serial  numbers  are  starred  were  fired,  using  strikers  from  rifle  No.  3818,  refer- 
Qpce  No.  666,  as  the  points  of  their  strikers  were  broken  off  too  short  to  strike  a  primer. 

Note  2.— All  of  the  above  serial  nmnbers  were  compared  with  the  nombers  on  the  retained  copies  of 
the  shipping  cards  and  found  in  all  cases  to  agree. 

III.  The  cartridge  cases  referred  to  above  in  paragraph  I  were  arranged  and  oriented 
in  pasteboard,  model  of  1898,  ammunition  boxes  for  convenience  in  examination. 
Then  the  cartridge  cases  of  Groups  I.  II,  III,  and  IV  were  similarly  disposed,  oriented, 
and  compared  (one  ^oup  at  a  tune)  with  all  of  the  cartridge  cases  from  the  rifles  of 
Gompames  K,  L,  ana  M,  Twenty-sixth  In&ntry.  About  thirty-two  hours  were  spent 
in  making  four  complete  comparisons,  and  as  a  result  no  duplicates  of  the  cartridge  cases 
of  Groups  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  were  found  among  the  cartridge  cases  from  the  rifles  of  Compa- 
nies Ky  Ly  and  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

IV.  The  above  examination  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  inclosure 
1, 0. 0.,  30803-44,  and,  as  before,  the  undersigned  was  assisted  throughout  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
8pooner,  inspector  of  eauges  at  this  armory. 

Very  respectfully,  Wilford  J.  Hawkins, 

Firtt  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  DepartmenL 
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Springfield  Armory,  Mass.,  February  16, 1907. 
The  Commanding  Officer,  Springfield  Armory,  Mass, 

Sir:  I.  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  instructions  and  with  instnicticnis  given  in 
O.  0.  30803-44, 1  nave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  results  obtained 
in  correlating  the  cartridges  and  cartridge  eases  described  in  O.  O.  30803-44,  with  the 
model  of  1903  rod-bayonet  rifles  recently  turned  in  from  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  cd 
the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

II.  The  rifles  above  referred  to,  t(^ether  with  the  rifles  from  Company  A  of  the 
Twenty-fiftb  Infantry,  arrived  at  Springflcld  Armory  on  the  12th  instant.  Immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  these  rifles  the  chests  of  each  company  were  separately  unpacked 
and  two  roimds  of  F.  A.  1903 — 2,200  foot-seconds  ammunition  were  fired  in  each 
rifle.  Each  of  these  cartridges  was  marked  on  its  neck  with  a  reference  number, 
which  numbers  were  tabulated  for  cross  reference  with  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
rifles.  All  of  these  numbers  are  tabulated  below  by  companies,  as  received  at  Spring- 
Md  Armory. 

RIFLES  FROM  COMPANY  B,  TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 


Refei^ 

Serial 
No. 

RemarlcB    aa   to    condition 

Refer- 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks    aa    to    ocnditlon 

enoe 

of  rifle  when  received  at 

ence 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

70 

49453 

105 

4179(i 

Bore  very  slightly  rusted. 

71 

41374 

100 

46536 

72 

43i83 

107 

45698 

73 

40010 

108 

48692 

74 

35488 

100 

45C07 

Do. 

7i 

46644 

Foul  bore;    had  been  fired 

110 

41601 

and  not  cleaned. 

111 

45285 

76 

45216 

112 

44999 

77 

494B0 

113 

43106 

" 

78 

45186 

Do. 

114 

40266 

Very  slight  rust  In  middle  of 

7« 

48790 

Do. 

bore. 

80 

45617 

Do. 

115 

46321 

m 

46188 

Fonl  bore;  had  been  fired 
and  not  fully  cleaned. 

116 

45226 

117 

46029 

82 

43733 

118 

42036 

83 

43464 

119 

46616 

84 

41971 

120 

45131 

86 

41011 

Slifi;ht    rust    in    bore   near 
chamber. 

121 

39919 

122 

42788 

86 

41183 

• 

123 

45027 

87 

453Z7 

124 

41390 

88 

45321 

Bore  slightly  rusty. 

125 

41195 

80 

48721 

126 

46524 

90 

45700 

127 

41156 

Bore  very  slightly  rusted. 

01 

11747 

128 

43561 

Do. 

tt 

41501 

129 

41483 

03 

45516 

130 

40916 

04 

43783 

131 

46316 

05 

41010 

132 

46602 

06 

46637 

133 

43374 

07 

45448 

134 

46462 

06 

41331 

135 

42288 

00 

13002 

136 

41068 

Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and 

100 

30714 

not  cleaned. 

101 

30623 

137 

38880 

102 

45446 

138 

41447 

103 

43167 

130 

44652 

104 

46200 

Bore  very  slightly  rusted. 

NoTK.— All  of  the  above  serial  numbers  for  Company  B  were  checked  with  the  retained  c<^y  of  the 
ahipping  catrd  and  found  to  agree. 
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BIFLB8  FROM  OOMPANT  0,  TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 


Refer- 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks    as    to    oondition 

Refer- 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks    as    to    oondition 

ence 

of  riflea-  when  received  at 

ence 

of  rifles  when  received  at 

No. 

Sprinfl^d  Armory. 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

140 

64033 

Foul  bote;  had  been  fired  and 

173 

61951 

not  cleaned. 

174 

48310 

141 

64840 

175 

47807 

142 

4S651 

Bore  slightly  rusty. 

Bore  slightly  rusty  at  middle. 

170 

68258 

- 

148 

63127 

177 

53029 

Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and 

144 

42660 

not  cleaned. 

146 

62210 

Foul  bore:  had  been  fired  and 

178 

48592 

New. 

not  cleaned. 

179 

47661 

New;  extractor    broken    at 

146 

84072 

claw. 

147 

68047 

180 

41698 

upper  Dand. 
Stock    splintered     up     and 

148 

40850 

149 

40692 

181 

62293 

160 

40740 

Do. 

hacked. 

161 

47911 

182 

49026 

Rear  sight  leaf  knocked  off 

Jg 

61297 

Its  base  as  by  a  dull  ax  or 

49780 

hatchet. 

164 

60675 

Bore  rusty  and  dirty. 

183 

49042 

166 

63184 

Blight  rust  In  grooves  of  bore 

184 

49287 

near  chamber. 

186 

49630 

160 

«76B7 

Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and 

180 

62697 

not  cleaned. 

187 

49437 

167 

42956 

Do. 

188 

64835 

Foulbore,  had  been  fired  and 

168 

*7353 

partially  cleaned. 

160 

65157 

Hand  ffuard  splintered  and 
rear  nght  leai  broken  from 

180 
190 

60921 
62888 

Hand  guard  badly  nicked. 

base,  as  with  a  dull  ax  or 
hatchet. 

191 

630R3 

Hand  guard  nicked. 

192 

4B300 

Hand  guard  slightly  nicked. 

160 

41847 

193 

64236 

101 

47747 

194 

63292 

102 

52004 

Bore  badly  rust  pitted  and 

195 

62195 

Bore  slightly  rusty. 

sUfl^tly  rusty. 

196 

62457 

163 

47790 

197 

48952 

104 

62870 

198 

63531 

106 

54086 

199 

53029 

Bore  rusty  at  muzataw 

100 

47670 

Bore  rusty  near  chamber. 

200 

61898 

107 

61814 

201 

47906 

108 

47761 

202 

47561 

100 

63333 

rear  nght  leal  broken  from 

208 

63278 

204 

87487 

base,  as  with  a  dull  ax  or 
hatdiet. 

206 
200 

64800 

62991 

170 

63172 

207 

62476 

171 

61722 

208 

40731 

• 

172 

62124 

209 

44175 

Hand  guard  nicked. 

Note.— All  of  the  above  serial  numbers  for  the  rifles  of  Comimny  C  were  checked  by  the  retained  copy 
of  the  shipping  card  and  found  to  agree. 

RIFLES  FROM  COMPANY  D,  TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 


Reftox^ 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks   as   to   oondition 

Refer- 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks    as    to    oondition 

enoe 

of  rifle  when  received  at 

ence 

of  rifles  when  received  at 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

No. 

Springfleld  Armory. 

210 

6337U 

Bore  sllghtiy  rusted. 

228 

42496 

Bore  slightly  rusted. 

211 

551«3 

229 

42347 

212 

428.'i6 

230 

50»77 

218 

61745 

231 

42624 

214 

43058 

Bore  rusty. 

232 

42504 

216 

41755 

Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and 

283 

42362 

not  cleaned. 

234 

38126 

Foul  bore;  had  bean  fired  and 

316 

47630 

Do. 

not  cleaned.    Cut-off  miss- 

217 

51762 

ing. 

218 

64795 

236 

42602 

Bore  sUgbtly  rusty  at  middle. 

219 

61556 

Cut-off  missing. 

236 

51407 

220 

42884 

237 

53310 

221 

52989 

238 

54054 

222 

42301 

239 

43043 

223 

49549 

240 

63933 

224 

41759 

241 

53281 

225 

426C6 

242 

41551 

226 

50321 

243 

42316 

227 

63083 

244 

42666 

Bore  slightly  rusty. 
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RIFLES  FBOM  COMPANY  D,  TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY-Contlnued. 


Befei^ 

SerUl 
No. 

Remarks   at   to  condition 

Refer- 

Serial 
No. 

Remarks  as   to   condition 

enoe 

of  rifle  when  recelyed  at 

ence 

of  rifles  when  received  at 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

No. 

Springfield  Armory. 

346 

37710 

202 

49643 

Foul   bore;  had   been   fired 

346 

43224 

and  never  cleaned. 

347 

62297 

368 

62765 

348 

43013 

364 

42105 

349 

63781 

266 

64415 

300 
351 

49784 
41666 

266 

42843 

Slight    rust   tn  grooves   of 
IftUng.- 

353 

42049 

267 

42216 

New. 

368 

48198 

268 

63798 

Foul   bore;  had    been   fired 

354 

41760 

and  not  cleaned. 

356 

41762 

269 

49946 

New. 

366 

43072 

Fool  bore;  bad  been  fired  and 

270 

62260 

not    cleaned:  rifle  almost 

271 

64789 

new  and  onoaed. 

272 

42547 

367 

(B4B6 

273 

41024 

358 

41431 

274 

60391 

350 

63160 

Bore  bulged  near   mozzle: 

275 

52856 

paper    wrapped     around 
B^id  guard,  on  which  was 

276 

41958 

377 

42695 

Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and 

written  the  words  *•  Hands 

not  cleaned. 

off." 

378 

42465 

380 

41836 

Same  as  for  280  except  for 
bolgeinbore. 

370 

49789 

361 

38867 

Do. 

NoTX. — All  of  the  above  serial  numbera  for  the  rifles  of  Company  D  were  compared  with  the  numben 
on  th6  retained  copies  of  shipping  cards  and  found  to  agree  with  one  exception,  1.  e..  where  the  shipping 
card  calls  for  serial  No.  54405  the  rifle  corresponding  bean  the  number  52495.  Rifle  52495  Was  issuea 
to  Comimny  h  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  A  search  through  the  serial  numbera  of  the  A  Company  rifles, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  failed  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  54405. 

RIFLES  FROM  COMPANY  A,  TWENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 


Ref^iw 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial  ' 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

Refer- 
ence 
No. 

Serial 
No. 

10 
U 
12 

43887 
38757 
48227 
44248 
40880 
43279 
37693 
40956 
41162 
45889 
39476 
38823 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

41175 
44581 
16014 
46422 
38824 
39480 
39(304 
45016 
43479 
41687 
46570 
40294 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
86 
86 

35490 

48635- 

40002 

48151 

46312 

46279 

43090 

39763 

30675 

41409 

40489 

41678 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
^    44 
46 
46 
47 
48 

43589 
38945 
38070 
46154 
44781 
46203 
43758 
46901 
46616 
46489 
41114 
39072 

49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
58 
50 
60 

46561 
40007 
40292 
47204 
47311 
47496 
42400 
44586 
41440 
41141 
39804 
47333 

61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 

42391 
39308 
43114 
42257 
39333 
40097 
39958 
35498 
46966 

NoTX.— AH  of  the  serial  numbera  d  the  above  rifles  from  Company  A  were  checked  by  the  retained 
copy  of  the  shipping  cards  and  all  of  the  numbera  were  found  to  agree.  One  rifle  (45563),  however, 
was  missing  from  tne  shipment  from  Company  A.  This  rifle  was  not  called  for  on  the  invoice  and 
therefore  was  not  lost  in  transit. 


III.  The  cartridges  and  cartridge  cases  described  in  0. 0. 30803-44  were  received  at 
Springfield  Armory  on  the  15th  instant.  For  convenience  in  the  examination  of  these 
cartridges  eadi  cartridge  was  marked  on  its  neck  with  a  reference  number,  as  per  the 
following  list: 


RaferanoeNo. 

Markings  on  cases  when  received  at  Springfleld  Armory. 

In  ona  package: 

301 

F.  A.,  1, 06. 

aoa 

Do. 

803 

Do. 

In  one  package: 

F.  A.,  1, 06,    Marked  with  ink  "  L." 

305 

F.  A.;  1, 0&    Marked  with  ink  "B"  (not  flred). 

106. 

F.  A.,  1, 06.    Marked  with  Ink '  'L" 

w?:::.:;;:::; 

F.  A.  It  Mb 
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Reference  No. 


In  one  package: 
308 


309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 


810  to  339,  both  inclusive,  in 
one  package: 

818 

319 

320 

321 


324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
836. 
837. 


Markings  on  cases  when  received  at  Springfield  Armory. 


M.  C,  12, 05. 
M.  C,  12,  05. 
M.  C,  12,  05. 
M.  C,  12,  05. 
M.  C,  12, 05. 
M.  C,  12,  05. 
M.  C,  12,  06. 
M.  C,  12, 05. 


M.  C.,12.05. 
M.  C.,  12,  05. 


12f05. 


U.  M.  C, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
U.  M.  C. 
U.  M.  C,  12,  05. 


Marked  with  ink ''D." 

Marked  with  ink  "E." 

Marked  with  ink  "K." 

Marked  with  ink  "C." 

Marked  with  ink  "G." 

Letter  "S"  scratched  on  case  (not  fired). 

Marked  with  ink  "A"  (not  fired). 

Marked  with  ink  "H"  (not  fired). 


Not  ink  marked. 

Not  ink  marked;  body  dented. 

Not  ink  m&rlced. 


12,05. 


Not  ink  marked;  not  flied. 

Not  ink  marked;  not  fired;  primer  dented. 


IV.  The  above  cartridges  and  cartridge  cases  were  all  carefully  examined  under 
a  powerful  microscope  and  also  under  jeweler's  eyeglasses  of  varying  powers. 
This  examination  showed  that  some  of  these  cartridges  had  been  fired  from  the  aame 
nfles,  Yiz: 

Refer- 
ence No. 

309 
312 
316 
321 
324 
326 
329 
331 


Group  I.— -Fired  in  rifle  No.  41019,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
erence  number  of  rifie  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  95. 


887 

801?1 

802? 

307? 

311 

317 

319 

320 

330 

308 

310 

318 

322 

323 

325 

327 

328 

332 

333 

835 


Ref- 


Group  it.— Fired  in  rifle  No.  45683,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Reference  number  of  rifle  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  81. 


Group  III.— Fired  in  rifle  No.  42288,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Reference  number  of  rifle  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  135. 


303T 

304 

306 

305 

313 

314 

815 

338 
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Group  IV.— Probably  fired  in  rifle  No.  46524,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try.   Reference -number  of  rifle  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  126. 

Group  V. — ^Tbese  cartridges  were  not  firedy  and  have  insufficient  gun  marks  to 
identify  them  with  any  particular  rifle.  Number  339  has  a  slight  striker 
impact,  but  this  imprint  is  so  slight  (due  to  the  depressed  primer)  tiiat  it  is  of 
no  use  for  purposes  of  identification. 


V.  The  markings  on  cartridge  cases  of  Group  I,  by  which  they  were  grouped  and 
identified  with  rifle  No.  41019,  are  as  follows: 

id)  Large  flat  tit  mark  in  bottom  of  striker  imprint,  of  peculiar  pentagonal  shape. 
6)  Two-similar  cuts  in  uppers  right-hand  quadrant  ofstriker  imprint, 
c)  Two  circumferential  marks  in  upper  left-hand  quadrant. 
a)  Scribe'mark  on  base  of  cartridge  case  from  ejector  cut  burr  in  bolthead.    This 
scribe  mark  is  deep  and  of  well  defined  shape. 
(e)  Shape  of  upper  and  lower  comers  of  first  shoulder  of  cartridge  case, 
f/)  Reamer  markings  on  first  shoulder  of  cartridge  case, 
(a)  SUght  circumferential  marks  on  left  wall. 

VI.  if  e.  markings  on  the  cartridge  cases  of  Group  II,  by  which  they  were  grouped 
and  identified  with  rifle  No.  45683,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Small  flat  tit  mark  in  bottom  of  striker  imprint,  of  nearly  circular  shape. 

Ih)  One  rather  marked  vertical  cut  at  left  *  of  tit  mark  in  striker  imprint. 

u)  Two  circiunferential  marks  in  upper  left-hand  quadrant. 

Id)  Shape  of  rear  comer  of  first  shoulder. 

le)  Ragged  reaming  on  first  shoulder. 

If)  One  circumferential  mark  in  lower  rig^t-hand  quadrant  of  striker  imprint. 

VII.  The  markings  on  the  cartridge  cases  of  Group  III  by  which  they  were  grouped 
and  identified  with  rifle  No.  42288  are  as  follows: 

id)  Hemispherical  bottom  of  striker  imprint  in  primer. 
6)  A  ragged  circular  ridge  around  right  wall  of  imprint  of  striker  point. 
e)  A  V-Saped  mark  in  upper  right-hand  quadrant  of  striker  impnnt* 
a)  Draw  ofstriker  to  the  right. 
e)  Scribe  mark  on  base  of  cartridge  case  from  ejector  cut  burr. 
(j)  Shape  of  front  and  rear  comers  of  first  shoulder, 
fo)  Annular  pocket  at  rear  comer  of  first  shoulder, 
ft)  Circumferential  mark  on  lower  left-hand  quadrant  of  striker  imprint. 
Ix)  Slifi^it  circumferential  mark  in  lower  right-hand  r^uadrant  of  striker  imprint. 

VIII.  The  marking  on  the  cartridge  cases  of  Group  IV,  by  which  they  were  grouped 
ftnd  identified  with  rifle  No.  41390,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Flat  bottomed,  indented  tit  mark  of  octagonal  shape  in  bottom  of  striker  imprint. 
Angular  mark  in  upper  left-hand  quadrant.  Diagonal  mark  near  top  of  wall  of  upper 
right-hand  quadrant. 

(6)  Draw  of  striker  toward  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant.  Radial  mark  in  lower 
right-hand  quadrant  of  striker  imprint. 

(c)  Scribe  mark  on  base  of  cartridge  case  from  elector  cut  burr  on  head  of  bolt. 

id)  Shape  of  front  and  rear  corners  of  first  shoulner  of  cartridge  case. 

(e)  Annular  welt  mark  around  rear  comer  of  first  phoulder,  due  to  reaming. 

(f)  Fine  twin  lines  on  rear  corner  of  first  shoulder. 

Ia.  In  the  examination  of  the  above  cartridge  capes  it  was  noted  that  some  cases 
had  been  inserted  into  a  service  rifle  more  than  once,  viz: 

Group  I : 309,  329,334 

Group  III 308,  310,  327 

Group  IV 303,304,306 

This  condition  renders  the  orientation  of  the  cartridge  case  with  respect  to  its  position 
in  the  chamber  when  fired  difficult  unless  extractor  claw  marks  are  evident.  Also 
this  condition  leaves  it  open  to  doubt  whether  striker  imprint  in  the  primer  came  from 
the  rifle  in  which  it  was  nred  or  from  some  other  rifle  into  which  the  cartridge  case  was 
subsequently  inserted.  In  Group  IV  there  are  evidences  in  the  striker  imprint  of 
more  tnan  one  striker  blow  and  hence  little  weight  can  be  given  to  the  identification 
of  primer  imprint  markings,  and  the  first  slmulder  alone  can  be  relied  upon. 
A.  The  method  pursued  in  this  work  of  i^lontification  was  as  follows: 
(a)  Two  rounds  fired  from  each  rifle  received  from  Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D  and 


^Referring  to  the  locaion  of  the  cartridge  when  fired  in  the  rifle, 
^  Referring  to  location  of  cartridge  case  in  rifle  when  fired. 
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the  cartridge  cases  from  these  lounds  scratched  on  the  neck  with  a  reference  number 
as  described  above. 

(6)  Each  pair  of  these  cartridge  cases  was  put  into  contiguous  pockets  in  pasteboard 
packing  boxes  for  model  of  1898  ammunition.  These  boxes  were  marked  with  the 
company  letter  and  with  the  same  reference  numbers  as  appeared  on  the  cartridge 
cases. 

(c)  The  cartridge  cases  were  then  s^rstematicallv  oriented  in  these  boxes  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  cartridge  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  when  fired.  This 
can  readUv  be  accomplished  by  reference  to  the  extractor  claw  marks  on  the  rim  of 
the  cartriclge  case,  or  by  reference  to  the  scribe  mark  on  the  base  of  the  cartridge  case 
from  the  burr  from  the  ejector  cut  through  the  left-bolt  lug. 

(d)  The  39  cartridge  cases  received  from  the  ordnance  office  were  then  marked  on 
the  necks  with  reference  numbers,  as  noted  above.  ^ 

(e)  These  39  cartridge  cases  were  then  systematically  compared  to  ascertain  if  more 
than  one  had  been  med  from  any  one  rifle.  This  led  to  the  groupings  described 
above. 

(f)  Each  of  the  ^ups  were  segregated  into  a  separate  pasteboard  1898  ammunition 
box  and  oriented  m  the  same  manner  as  the  cartridge  cases  described  in  (a)  and  (6) 
of  this  paragraph. 

(g)  One  box  containing  a  group  of  the  39  cartridge  cases  was  then  held  in  the  hands, 
in  turn  with  each  of  the  other  boxes  containing  cartridge  cases  fired  at  Springfield 
Armory  from  the  rifles  of  Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  In  this 
way  each  group  was  comparea  with  each  pair  of  cartridge  cases  fired  at  Springfield 
Armory.  After  the  corresponding  cartridge  case  had  been  found  the  comparison  did 
not  cease  but  continued  throughout  all  of  the  pairs. 

(h)  Having  found  the  corresponding  cartridge  case  from  the  above-noted  companies, 
a  critical  comparison  between  it  and  the  group  to  which  it  corresponded  was  made  as 
to  all  markings  on  primers,  bases,  bodies,  first  shoulders,  and  necKs. 

(t)  All  of  the  above  work  was  done  with  jewelers'  eyeglasses  of  2,  2},  and '  4 
inch  focii.  The  aid  of  these  glasses  was  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
Bausch  <&  Lomb  microscope. 

(j)  The  entire  work  of  comparison  was  done  bv  the  undersigned  and  checked  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Spooner,  inspector  of  gauges  at  the  hill  shops  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 
All  conclusions  reached  were  unanimous  as  regards  the  two  observers  just  mentioned. 

XI.  The  diameters  of  the  bodies  of  the  cartridge  cases  at  first  shoulder  and  of  the 
necks  at  the  first  shoulders  of  each  of  the  groups  are  tabulated  below.  The  corre- 
sponding diameters  of  the  corresponding  pair  are  underscored.  The  prescribed 
dimensions  of  these  diameters,,  as  per  the  drawing  of  the  barrel  and  chamoer  of  the 
model  of  1903  rifle  (class  42,  division  2,  drawing  17),  are  ^^.442  and  ^^3426,  respectively. 

.GROUP  I. 


Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

body  ftt  first 

neck  at  first 

shoulder. 

shoulder. 

ft 

H 

.443 

.8482 

.443 

.8426 

.4425 

.8416 

.443« 

.8450 

.443 

.8420 

.4482 

.8430 

.443 

.8423 

.443 

.8420 

.443 

.3415 

.443 

.8415 

.4436 

.8422 

[C5orre«pondi 

OR  pair— Ref- 

erence 

No.  95.] 

H 

It 

.443 

.8415 

.443 

.8415 

Hots.— Sliglit  dlfrerences  in  these  dimensions  are  probably  due  to  nneven  annealing  of  the  < 
tridge  brass  and  to  slight  imperf  ectiona  on  the  onflnianed  flomceb  of  the  ca^^es. 
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Dbitnet«r  of 

Diameter  of 

body  Ht  flm 

neoic  at  flret 

shoulder. 

shoulder. 

tt 

tt 

.1485 

.3430 

.4432 

.S435 

.^^2S 

,5419 

n,l6SS 

i.aSM 

.4iS 

.34520 

^^l 

.%m 

+13^2 

.3422 

,i« 

.S4^ 

[CoireftptoDditig  piilr— lief- 

n 

# 

,4425 

mift 

.4437 

.3416 

•Cartridge  case  jammed. 
GROUP  III. 


// 

n 

.4445 

.8425 

.4442 

.8420 

.4442 

.8426 

.4457 

8460 

.44.-10 

.8488 

.  4t40 

.8426 

.4415 

.8420 

.4442 

.8422 

.4460 

.8447 

.4448 

.8420 

.4466 

.8428 

[Corresponding  pair—Ref- 

erence No.  135.] 

n 

ti 

.4448 

.8426 

.4442 

.8428 

GROUP  IV. 


N 

M 

.4435 
.4447 
.4443 

.8420 
.3432 
.8425 

-Ref- 

[Corresponding  paii 
ence  No.  124.] 

n 

n 

.4486 
.4480 

8423 
.8420 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 ^28 
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Primer . 


Base   of    cartridge 


Body   of 
case. 


cartridge 


XII.  Some  of  the  distinctive  markings  on  cartrid^  cases  which  have  been  noted 
from  an  examination  of  cases  from  300  rifles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Circular  ridgje  in  striker  imprint  either  +  or  — . 

2.  Spiral  ridge  in  striker  imprmt  either  4-  or  — . 

3.  Indented  tit  mark  in  bottom  of  striker  imprint  of  various 
shapes. 

4.  General  circular  shape  of  striker  imprint 

5.  General  elliptical  sha^  of  striker  imprint 

6.  Central  location  of  striker  imprint  on  primer. 

7.  Eccentric  location  of  striker  imprint  on  primer. 

8.  Burrs  of  various  shapes  on  one  edge  or  all  around  striker 
imprint 

9.  Plus  tit  mark  of  various  shapes  in  bottom  of  striker  imprint 

10.  Radial  marks  +  and  —  in  striker  imprint 

11.  Welt  marks  -f  and  —  on  face  of  primer  from  imperfections 
^  in  surface  of  head  of  bolt. 

12.  Uneven  bearing  of  bolt  head  on  base  of  cartridge  case. 

13.  Ejector  cut  burr  scribes— deep  shallow,  and  of  various  shapes 
on  a  radial  section. 

14.  Edge  of  base  beveled  from  improper  cornering  on  cartridge 
^  head  recess  in  head  of  bolt 

15.  Longitudinal  scratches  of  various  shapes. 

16.  Longitudinal  welts  of  various  shapes. 

17.  Circumferential  scratches  and  ridges. 

18.  Circumferential  welts. 

19.  Rear  corner  sharp. 

20.  Rear  corner  rounded  with  varying  radii. 

21.  Front  corner  sharp. 

22.  Front  comer  rounded  with  varying  radii. 

23.  Welts,  plus  and  minus,  from  ragg(3  reaming. 

24.  One  or  more  circumferential  fine  minus  rings  from  ridgee  left 
in  reaming. 

'25.  Circumferential  welts  from  ragged  reamine. 

[28.  One  or  more  fine  minus  rings  from  ridges  left  in  reaming. 

XIII.  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  two  exactly  similar  striker  imprints 
from  different  rifles  is  less  than  1  in  300^  judeing  from  the  300  cartridge  cases  that 
have  been  examined  by  the  undersigned.  But  admitting  a  probability  of  similar 
striker  imprints  of  1  in  300,  the  probability  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of,  say, 
four  or  five  of  the  distinctive  markings  mentioned  above  in  the  preceding  parafp^ph, 
would,  of  course,  be  very  slight,  indeed. 

XIV.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  state<l  that  it  is  believed  that  the  cartridge-cases  of 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III  have  been  identified  with  the  rifles  of  Comf>any  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  As  stated  above,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  identification  of  Group  IV,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  cartridge  cases  have  all 
been  inserted  in  rifies  more  than  once  and  the  primers  have  probably  been  strack 
more  than  one  blow. 

XV.  All  cartridge  cases  mentioned  above,  together  with  rough  sketches  of  the 
markings  in  striker  imprints  for  the  different  groups,  are  furnished  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

WiLFORD  J.  Hawkins, 
lAeutenanlf  Ordnance  Department^  U,  S,  Army. 

Respectfully  forwarded;  approved.  The  results  would  seem  to  justify  Lieutenant 
Hawkins's  conclusions,  as  expressed  in  Paragraph  XIV  of  this  report 

Frank  H.  Phipps, 
Colonel^  Ordnance  Department,  U,  S.  Army,  Commanding, 

Springfield  Armory,  Mass.,  February  £0,  1907. 


First  shoulder  and 
comers  of  same. 


Neck  of  cartridge 
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War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  March  18,  1907. 
Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Militart  Affairs. 

Wa^shington,  D.  O. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  lists  giving  names  of  the  -enlisted  men  of  Companies  B,  C, 
and  D  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry,  with  the  serial  number  of  the 
rifle  issued  to  each  man  and  in  their  possession  oh  August  13,  1906. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  Croziek, 
BrigacUer- General,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army. 


Name$  of  enlisted  men  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantrjfj  on  August  IS,  1906,  with 
number  of  rifle  issued  to  each  man. 


Name  and  rank. 

No.  of 
rifle. 

Name  and  rank. 

No.of 

rifle. 

First  Seivt.  Mingo  Sandeni 

41488 
48167 
41796 
46544 

48788 
45446 
43733 
48721 
46321 
45616 
45448 
11747 
43874 
48166 
46815 
41331 
41156 
89714 
43464 
46209 
45226 
45700 
46502 
45927 
45698 
39623 
41501 
41447 

Private  Lawrence  Daniel 

40916 

Q.  M.  Sergt  Walker  McCurdy 

Private  Emeflt  Enjrlish 

41009 

Bersrt.  James  Keid 

Private  Shepherd  Ul en  n 

46266 

Sergt.  George  JackiwHi 

Private  Isaac  Goolf by 

18092 

Sergt.  Luther  T.  Thornton 

Private  William  Harden 

41971 

Corpl.  Jones  A.  Coltrane 

Private  Charley  Hairston 

46029 

Corpl.  Eldward  L.  DanielH 

Private  John  Hollomon 

48d92 

Corpl.  Wade  Harris 

Private  Samuel  R.  Hopkins 

41188 

Corpl.  Ray  Burdett 

Private  James  Johnson 

41591 

Corpl.  WadeH.  Watllnffton 

Private  Solomon  Johnson ._■- 

45181 

Corpl.  Anthonv  Prankiin -......-»».... 

Private  Henrv  Jones 

46687 

Cook  Alexander  Walker 

Private  William  J.  Keman 

41911 

Cook  Leroy  Horn 

Private  George  Lawaon 

46616 

Private  James  Allen 

Private  Willie  lemons '.'.'..'.. 

42788 

Private  John  B.  Anderson 

Private  Samuel  McGhee.......... 

45321 

Private  William  Anderson 

Private  Georee  W.  Mitchell 

45697 

Private  Bathr  Bailey 

Private  Inaian  Raynor 

41890 

Private  James  Bailey 

Private  Staniiberrv  Roberts 

45285 

Private  Elmer  Brown 

Private  William  Smith 

42036 

Private  John  Brown  -,,„,--„,- -  - 

Private  Thomas  Taylor 

42288 

Private  William  Brown 

Private  William  Thomas 

41196 

Private  William  J.  Carlton 

Private  Eidward  Warfield 

44652 

Private  Harry  Carmichael 

Private  Julius  Wilkins 

48561 

Private  George  Conn 

Private  Alfred  N.  Williams 

46462 

Private  John  Cook 

Private  Briater  Williams 

8K889 

Private  Charles  E.  Cooper 

Private  Joseph  L.  Wilson 

46524 

Private  Boyd  Conyers 

Private  Fran k  Jones 

46266 

Private  Carolina  De  Saumure 

Spare  parts  expended  in  the  repair  of  arms  during  the  period  from  July  1  to 
September  17,  1906,  3  cocking  pieces  with  firing-pin  ro<l. 

These  spare  parts  were  broken  while  the  company  was  at  target  practice  at  Fort 
Niobrara,  Nebr.,  and  were  replaced  with  new  ones  before  the  company  arrived  at 
Fort  Brown. 

C.  C.  Kinney, 
Captain^  Twenty-fifth  Infaniry,  Commanding  Company  B. 
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Names  of  enlwted  men  in  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry ^  on  August  IS,  1906,  wUk 
number  of  rifle  issued  to  each  man. 


Name  and  rank. 

No.  of 
rifle. 

Name  and  rank. 

No.  of 
rifle. 

William  Turner,  first  sergeant 

42956 

47897 
37487 
44175 
49636 
54840 
52124 
53333 
53929 
64835 
55258 
48951 
51814 
49437 
52004 
475-27 
62991 
47651 
41847 
52210 
47747 
49651 
47576 
47751 
49300 
54'236 
63033 
53029 
50921 
51951 
54086 

Holland,  Alphonso,  private 

49781 

George  W.  McMurray,  q  lurtermaster- 

James,  Robert,  private 

40892 

sergeant 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  private 

62476 

Samuel  W.  Hnrlev,  sergeant 

Johnson,  Eklward,  private 

58047 

Newton  Carlisle,  sergeant 

Johnson,  George,  private 

68172 

Darby  W.  0.  Brawner,  sergeant 

Kirk pn trick,  James,  private 

68292 

Qeorge  Thomas,  sergeant 

Lee,  Edward,  private 

47906 

Charles  H.  Madison,  corporal 

Lewis,  John  w..  private 

61961 

Soloman  P.  O' Neil,  corporal 

Lipscomb,  Frank  J.,  private 

68278 

John  Young,  corporal 

Logan,  We.st,  private 

62196 

Preston  Washington,  corporal 

Mapp.  William,  private 

84972 

Willie  H.  Miller, corporal. a  . . . 

McGuire,  William,  private 

63631 

John  H.  Hill,  corporal 

Mitchell,  Andrew,  private 

63184 

Cteorge  Grier,  cook 

Mosley,  Thomas  L. ,  private 1...1 

40892 

Henrv  W.  Arviu,  cook 

Newton,  James  W.,  private 

47911 

James  E.  Armstrong,  music!  :in 

Perkins,  George  W.,  private 

49042 

Walter  Banks,  musician 

Perry,  Jamefl,  private 

54806 

Charles  E.  Rudy,  artificer 

Reld,  Oscar  W.,  private 

51287 

Adair,  Clifford  l!,  private 

Rogers,  Joseph,  private . 

46740 

Askew,  Charles  W.,  private 

Simmqns,  James  A.,  private 

54086 

Baker,  Lewis  J. ,  private 

Sinkler,  Jame-*^,  private 

41598 

Bounder,  Frank,  private 

Smith,  Calvin,  private 

Carter,  Joseph,  private 

Smith,  George,  private 

52298 

Cisco,  Perry,  private 

Smith,  John,  private 

52888 

Collier,  Robert  L., private 

StreaterjJohn,  private 

51898 

Dabbs,  Erasmus  T. ,  private 

l^umer,  Robert ,  private 

42566 

Garmon,  Mark,  private 

Webb,  Leartis,  private 

68127 

Gray,  George  W.,  private 

Williams,  August,  private 

0  6172 

Gray,  Joseph  H., private 

Williams,  James,  private 

K2870 

Harden,  .Inmes  T.,  private 

Williams,  Louis,  private 

Harris,  George  W.,  private 

Woodson,  James,  private 

54088 

Hawkins,  John  T.,  private 

a  Probably  should  be  51722— W.  C.  ^No  rifle  Issued— absent:  sick  at  Fort  Bfiyard,  N.  Mex. 

Spare  parts  expended  half  year  ending  December  SI,  1906. 

Spare  parts  tor  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  1898: 

Hmge  bars,  complete 4 

Magazine  springs 4 

Mainsprings 3 

Rear  sight  base  screws,  front  and  rear 4 

Rear  sight  slides 6 

Rear  sight  drift  slide  pins,  asFembled 6 

Side  plate  screws 5 

Stocks 4 

Swivels,  assembled 4 

Swivel  plate  screws 4 

Upper  bands 1 

Upper  band  screws 1 

There  were  no  spare  parts  expended  for  the  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model 
1903. 

Spare  parts  are  not  issued,  but  repairs  to  arms  are  made  by  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  and  company  artificer.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  dates  on  which  spare 
parts  are  used  in  so  repairing  arms. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  HiGGINS, 

First  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry^  Commanding  Company  CL 
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Names  of  erUitted  men  m  Company  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  on  Augrutt  IS,  1906,  with 
number  of  rife  issued  to  each  man. 


Name  and  rank. 

No.  of 
rifle. 

Name  and  rank. 

No.  of 
rifle. 

Jacob  Frarier,  first  aorgeant 

42216 
49549 
42105 
42504 
41224 
42866 
49784 
54054 
S8857 
41762 
51762 
48013 
42884 
42695 
.      49643 
52297 
41431 
50391 
42465 
41958 
52856 
52260 
42848 
42049 
53310 
54795 
54415 
54789 
42495 
41835 
49549 

Haley,  Alonzo,  private. .......•• 

55183 

Thos.  J.  Green,  quartermaster-sergeant. 
Israel  Harris,  sergeant 

Hall,  Geo.  W.,  private 

Harris,  Barney,  private  ....•• 

58870 
48048 

Jerrv  E.  ReeTes.  sersreant..... 

Henry  John,  private 

53281 

Walter  Adams,  sergeant 

Howard,  Jos.  H.,  private 

62169 

I'emple  Thomlon,  oorponii 

Jackson,  John  A.,  private 

68988 

Sami.  Wheeler,  corporal 

Johnson,  Benj.  P.,  private 

48198 

(•harles  Hawkins,  corporal 

Johnson,  Walter,  private 

48068 

David  Powell,  corporal 

Jones,  Chas.,  private 

41759 

Winter  WashinKton,  corporal . .• 

Jones,  John  if.,  private 

42301 

Albert  Roland  comoral 

Jones  Wm.  B.  nrivate 

50821 

Hoytt  Robinson,  musician 

Jones,  Wm.  R.,  private 

43224 

Joseph  Jones,  musician 

Jordan,  Edward,  private 

58781 

Cbas.  Dade,  cook 

Mapp,  Wesley,  pr^ate 

42347 

James  Duncan,  cook 

Matthews,  Wm.  A.,  private 

Newton,  Jas.,  private 

42666 

Geo.  W.  Newton,  artificer 

50977 

Ash,  Alex.,  private 

Peters,  Elmer,  private 

42624 

Ballard,  Jaa.  H.,  private 

1  Reeves,  Len,  private 

42862 

Barclav.  Henrv.  nrivate 

1  Robinson,  Edw.,  private 

52755 

Battle,  Sam. !«.,  private 

1  Robinson,  Henry,  private 

43072 

Birdsong  Wm.  H.,  private 

Rogan,  Robt.  L.,  private 

51407 

Brown,  'Henry  T.  V\'.,  private 

;  Scott,  Saml.  E.,  private 

52989 

Butler,  John  private 

■  Shanks,  Joe.,  private 

41555 

Cotton,  Luther,  private 

Slow,  John,  private 

51745 

Crooks,  Richard,  private   

Sparks,  Zach.,  private...... 

87710 

Davis,  Henry  H..  private 

Stoudemire,  Taylor,  private 

42211 

Darnell,  Strawder,  private 

Van  Hook,  Wm.,  private 

42316 

Oant,  Sias,  private 

Wickersham,  Edw..  private..... 

42547 

Oarrard,  Ch^ter,  private  

Williams,  Robt.,  private 

42665 

Oill^  James  C,  private. . .  .............. 

Willis,  Dorsie,  private- 

58088 

Green.  John,  nrivate .  ..      i...       .... 

Spare  parts  expended  half  year  ending  December  SI,  1906, 

BoltBtope 3 

Cut-off  spring  epindles 10 

Cat-off  spindles 6 

Cut-off  spindle  screws 6 

Ejector  pins 11 

Piring-pm  screws 3 

Extractors 10 

Followers 2 

Front  sights 2 

Front  sight  pins 2 

Floor  plate  catches 2 

Floor  plate  catch  pins 2 

Floor  plate  catch  springs 4 

Guards 2 

Guard  screws,  front 4 

Guard  screws,  rear 4 

Guard  screws,  hushing 2 

Hand  guards,  complete 6 

Rear  sight  slide  screws 6 

Rear  sight  slide  spring  plungers ; 3 

Rear  sight  joint  pins '. 3 

Sears 3 

Sear  joint  pins 3 

Sear  springs (i 

Sleeves 2 

Spare  parts  are  not  issued,  but  repairs  to  arm8  are  made  by  the  (juartermaster- 
sergeant  and  company  artificer.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  dates  on  which  spare  parts 
are  used  in  so  repairing  arms. 

Samuel  P.  Lyon, 
Captain  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  D, 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  suppose  these  will  be  printed  in  the  record  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  letter  and  the  two  reports?  Now,  the 
shells  and  bullets  are  all  here,  are  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  understand  there  is  some  other  matter 
that  will  come  up. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  other  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Spooner  and  Adams  are  here,  and  will  be  ex- 
amined also.  You  have  the  bullets  all  prepared  and  are  ready  to 
bring  up  the  matter? 

Lieutenant  Hawkins.  They  are  not  here  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  examine  some  witnesses  that  I  have 
here  before  that  is  done,  if  I  can,  and  I  want  to  read  this  report  be- 
fore I  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  think  we  all  want  to  read  these  reports,  and  we 
want  to  examine  further  witnesses  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  excuse  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  and 
ask  him  to  remain  in  town  until  we  get  ready  to  examine  him. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EIBST  LIEX7T.  JOSEPH  0.  BRADY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full,  Mr.  Brady. — ^A.  Joseph  Charles 
Brady. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  militant  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am 
first  lieutenant,  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  now  ? — A.  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Brownsville,  Tex.? — 
A.  I  was  stationed  there  with  three  companies  of  the  Fourth  Infan- 
try and  was  quartermaster  of  that  post  from  March,  1902,  until  the 
same  month  of  1903. 

Q.  About  a  year,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  What  troops  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  were  there  while  you  were 
there? — ^A.  Companies  A,  B,  and  C. 

Q.  Your  troops  were  white  troops? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  or  not  vour  men,  while  they  were  in 
Brownsville,  had  any  difficulties  with  the  citizens  of  that  town,  any 
affrays  of  anv  kind  ? — A.  The  fact  most  prominent  to  my  mind  was 
the  killing  ot  a  soldier  by  a  Mexican. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  soldier? — A.  His  name  was  Brady. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name?  Was  it  Thomas  Brady? 
What  company  did  he  belong  to  ? — A.  He  belonged  to  A  Company  of 
the  Fourth.     I  think  his  name  was  Thomas. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  what  company  ? — A.  A  Company. 

Q.  Might  you  be  mistaken  about  that?  Was  B  Company  there 
with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  be  mistaken  about  the  company. 

Q.  I  have  a  report  before  me  which  shows  he  was  of  B  Company. 
Who  were  the  other  officers  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  who  were  there 
at  that  time? — A.  Major  Mason,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  was  then  in 
conmiand. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name? — A.  Charles  W. 
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Q.  Maj.  Charles  W.  Mason  was  commanding  officer,  was  he? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Capt.  J.  C.  Castner,  of  the  FouBth  Infantry,  was  there,  and 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Watennan. 

Q.  Who  was  the  company  commander  of  B  Company,  if  you  re- 
call?— ^A.  I  think  that  Capt.  E.  V.  Smith  was  captain  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  now  stationed 
at  Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  circumstances  of  this  affray  in 
which  Thomas  Brady  was  killed  ? — A.  He  was  killed  in  a  saloon, 
I  believe,  in  town.  I  forget  the  location.  He  was  shot  by  a  Mex- 
ican and  died  almost  immediately.  The  Mexican's  name,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  was  Franklin.  He  lost  his  hat  in  the  scrimmage,  and 
it  was  such  a  peculiar  one  that  it  was  readily  identified.  The  man 
Brady  was  attended  by  Doctor  Combe,  who  was  then  the  contract 
surgeon  at  the  post. 

Q.  Afterwaras  mayor?  You  were  not  there  when  he  was  mayor? — 
A.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  present  mayor.  He  was  then,  I  believe, 
a  major,  surgeon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  murderer,  Franklin? — 
A.  He  crossed  the  river  to  Matamoros.  The  facts  were  placed  be- 
fore the  town  authorities,  but  nothing  resulted  from  it,  although  the 
men  were  told — this  is  hearsay,  you  know — that  he  had  been  seen 
in  Brownsville  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  shooting  affrays  there 
while  you  were  stationed  there  ?^-A.  The  Texas  Rangers  had  a  head- 
quarters or  a  ranch  just  beyond  the  post  or  reservation,  and  there  was 
a  ranger  named  Baker  who  was  very  unpopular,  having,  I  believe, 
in  his  line  of  duty,  killed  a  Mexican  or  two,  and  he  was  ambushed, 
he  and  another  ranger.  At  the  time  he  was  riding  a  horse  of  a  very 
prominent  color,  either  white  or  gray,  and  this  evening,  returning 
to  the  ranch  from  Brownsville,  they  had  exchanged  horses  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  they  were  ambushed  verv  near  the  post,  and  the 
ranger  who  was  riding  Baker's  horse  was  killed.  Baker  escaped  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  headquarters. 

Q.  What  headquarters  did  he  reach? — A.  The  rangers'  headquar- 
ters. 

Q.  The  headquarters  of  the  rangers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting 
was  so  clo^  to  the  post  that  a  number  of  shots  struck  the  porch  of 
one  of  the  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters.  It  of  course  alarmed 
the  post,  and  if  I  remember  correctly 

Q.  Was  there  much  shooting  in  connection  with  that  matter? — ^A. 
I  ^ould  say  the  fusillade  lasted  a  minute  or  so. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  shots,  I  suppose,  were  fired  ? — A.  Quite  a 
number. 

Q.  Did  that  occur  in  the  daytime  or  the  nighttime? — A.  It  oc- 
curred at  night. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  night,  as  far  as  you  can  remember? — 
A.  Between  8  and  9  at  night ;  possiblj  a  little  later. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  other  shootmg  affrays  of  that  nature — or, 
before  I  leave  that,  who  was  it,  if  it  was  ever  ascertained,  who  killed 
this  man  who  was  with  Baker? — A.  They  attributed  it  to  the  Mexi- 
caii&    Baker,  I  believe,  some  time  previous  to  this  date,  shot  a  young 
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fellow  in  a  store.  He  went  to  arrest  him,  and  a  great  many  claimed 
that  Baker  killed  him  in  cold  blood.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing between  the  Mexicans  and  the  rangers,  and  of  course  the  feeling 
was  strong  against  them. 

Q.  About  that  you  only  know  what  you  heard? — ^A.  I  was  ri^ht 
there  and  saw  it  very  promptly;  and  after  Baker  had  killed  mis 
man  a  captain  of  the  rangers,  whose  name  I  don't  recall,  came  to  the 
commandinff  officer  of  the  post  and  asked  to  have  Baker  remain  in 
the  post  air  night  for  protection,  as  he  feared  that  the  Mexicans 
would  get  him,  as  they  said. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  governor  was  asked  to  remove  the  ranger  several 
times,  also. 

Q.  Did  Baker  take  refuge  in  the  post? — A.  Baker  took  refuge  in 
the  post,  and  was  kept  in  the  guardhouse  all  night.  Of  course  I 
presume  the  citizens  condemned  us  for  that. 

Q.  Some  of  the  citizens  condenmed  you  for  that?  You  did  that 
at  the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  rangers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  his  name? — A,  I  do  not  recall  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  Captain  McDonald,  do  you  recall? — A.  That  was  his 
name;  McDonald. 

Q.  Capt.  W.  J.  McDonald? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  I  understand  that  some  of  the  citizens  con- 
demned you  for  allowing  the  man  to  remain  there  ? 

The  Witness.  They  thought  it  was  a  reflection  upon  their  govern- 
ment.   The  felt  aggrieved,  I  possibly  should  say. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  State  what,  from  all  you  observed,  was  the  general  feeling 
toward  the  soldiers  of  the  community  while  you  were  there.  Was 
it  one  of  friendliness  or  unfriendliness? — A.  I  don't  remember  any 
absolute  act  of  unfriendliness,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  think  it 
was  as  congenial  a  town  as  many  I  had  been  stationed  in. 

Q.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  population  is  it  there  at  Brownsville? 
I  mean  first  as  to  the  nationality.  To  what  extent  do  Mexicans  live 
there,  for  instance? — A.  At  the  time  we  were  stationed  there  nearly 
all  of  them  were  Mexicans,  or  of  Mexican  extraction.  There  were 
not  a  dozen  American  families  at  that  time  that  really  the  best  people 
came  in  contact  with  socially. 

Q.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  families? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  rest  were  Mexicans  ? — ^A.  People  of  Spanish  extraction. 

Q.  People  of  mixed  blood? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  police  force?  Did  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  that?  How  large  a  force  was  it,  and  who  constituted  that 
force,  Mexicans  or  Americans? — A.  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  but 
one  or  two  officers  of  the  police  force,  and  they  were  Mexicans. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  converse  with  any  of  tJiem? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  when  I  would  cross  the  river  at  the  ferry ;  there 
was  usually  one  there  in  waiting  for  the  boat.  I  noticed  lum  there 
more  than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  What  language  did  they  speak? — A.  Well,  we  always  spoke 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  "  soldier  Spanish.'' 

Q.  Soldier  Spanish? — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  or  not,  so  far  as  you  observed  when  you  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  speak  the  American  language  without  difficulty? — 
A.  They  could  only  speak  it  with  difficulty. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  These  police  officers  spoke  what  you  call  the  "  soldier  Span- 
ish ?  "—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  spoke  broken  English? — ^A.  Broken  English,  in- 
terspersed with  Spanish  and  American  words. 

Q.  Yes ;  the  same  as  a  German  citizen  coming  here,  he  would  speak 
what  you  would  call  "soldier  German,"  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Yes;  of  course  a  great 
many  of  the  men  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Spanish  in  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  1  es ;  and  you  spoke  of  Captain  McDonald  coming  to  you.  He 
was  on  a  peaceful  mission  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  difficulty  that  had  gotten  up  between  the  rangers  and 
Spaniards,  of  course,  you  knew  nothing  of  except  this;  nothing  ex- 
cept what  was  told  you? — A.  What  was  told  me. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  1902  or  1903,  which  was  it? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member now. 

Q.  You  went  there  in  March,  1902? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  left  there 
about  March  of  1903. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  I  was  asking  you  about  this  occurrence. — A.  It 
was  there  between  those  dates.    1  do  not  remember  the  month. 

'Q.  Now,  this  man  Baker,  who  you  say  was  killed A.  No,  sir; 

Baker  wasn't  killed. 

Q.  Baker  was  not  killed,  but  the  man  you  think  was  mistaken  for 
Baker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  riding  Baker's  horse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  parties  who  did  that  killing  never  were  detected,, 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  no,  sir.  The  rangers 
started  out  immediately  that  night  and  attempted  to  trail  him 
through  the  cactus,  but  never  were  able  to  do  anything  with  it  They 
attributed  it  to  the  Mexicans,  because  they  had  had  trouble  with 
them. 

Q.  They  made  every  effort,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  capture  the 
party? — A.  That  night;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterwards,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  As  far  as  I  know; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  in  your  observation  that  in  other  cities  there  have 
been  murders  where  the  murderer  never  has  been  found  or  detected, 
do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  simply  this  case  there  that  you  mentioned  ?  That 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  one  other — Thomas  Brady,  I  think  you  say? — A.  As  I 
remember,  his  name  was  Brady.  I  am  not  positive  about  his  sur- 
name. 

Q.  I  say  "  Thomas,"  because  Senator  Foraker  asked  you  if  it  wa^ 
Thomas. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  record  will  show.  He  was  buried  in  tho 
cemetery. 

Q.  But  he  belonged  to  A  Company,  you  think? — A.  One  of  the 
companies.    I  had  A  Company  in  mind,  I  am  certain. 
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Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  can  not  fix  the  time  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  When  I  say  what  time,  I  mean  the  time  he  was  shot  and 
killed. — A.  It  was  in  the  evening. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  the  month  or  the  year. — A.  I  don't  remember  the 
month  at  all.    My  recollection  was  that  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1902. 

Q.  But  that,  as  you  understood,  grew  out  of  a  saloon  difficulty? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  general  idea.  That  it  was  some  sort  of 
trouble  that  night  around,  or  after  they  had  been  to,  a  saloon. 

Q.  Were  you  present? — A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  You  Imow  nothing  of  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  quartermaster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  quartermaster  you  were  not  the  officer  to  investigate 
the  facts  as  to  that,  were  you?  It  would  simply  come  to  you  as  a 
matter  of  routine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  happened  to  be  at  the  hospital 
when  the  man  was  brought  in.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  closely  in 
touch  with  it. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing  at  the  tim'j  of  the 
shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Q.  These  things  occurred  during  the  year  you  were  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  population  of  Brownsville  at  the  time? — 
A.  It  had  rather  a  roving  population.  I  should  place  it  at  anywhere 
from  four  to  six  thousand.  They  were  going  and  coming  across  the 
border,  of  course. 

Q.  You  have  been  stationed  at  other  posts  west? — ^A.  I  have  been 
stationed  at  San  Antonio ;  that  is  in  the  same  district. 

Q.  Where  else  ? — A.  I  was  stationed  at  St.  Louis  all  during  the  fair, 
and  I  have  been  at  Columbus. 

Q.  Columbus,  Ohio? — ^A.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  being  killed  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
while  you  were  there  in  the  town?— A.  Belonging  to  the  commands? 

Q.  No;  but  anybody  being  killed  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  they  have  Drawls  there  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Similar  quarrels,  in  Columbus,  Ohio? — A.  None  in  which  the 
Army  have  been  concerned. 

Q.  No;  but  you  heard  of  murder  being  committed  there! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  and  read  accounts  of  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Yes.  And  how  long  were  you  in  Columbus,  Ohio  ? — ^A.  I  have 
been  there  two  years  last  January. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  I  have  been  stationed 
there  two  years.    I  am  there  at  present. 

Q.  You  are  there  at  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  man  who  killed  Brady  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  man  named  Franklin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  became  a  fugitive  from  justice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  across  into  old  Mexico? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  town  of 
Matamoros. 

Q.  And  you  state  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  seen  in  town! — 
A.  YeSjSir. 

Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  any  of  the  officers  or  authori- 
ties knew  of  him  being  in  the  city,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  information  to  any  officer  that  he  had  been 
there? — A.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  reported  it  to  the  commanding 
officer  that  it  had  come  to  me. 
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Q.  The  commanding  officer ;  that  is  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
fort? — A.  Yes,  sir^  that  the  man  had  been  seen  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  as  we  called  it,  since  the  murder.  What  steps  he  took  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  No;  nor  what  foundation  there  was  for  that  report  you  do  not 
know  ? — ^A.  The  party  that  told  me  that,  told  me  that  they  had  seen 
him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  party? — ^A.  It  was  a  young  lady  living  in  the 
town,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  be  excused  from 
giving  her  name,  as  it  was  told  to  me  in  confidence. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  know  it.  Lieutenant.  [After  a 
pause.]  What  was  this  man  Franklin's  business? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  he  had  any  particular  business,  sir;  possibly  as  a  cowboy,  or 
"vaquero,"  as  thev  call  them.  No  particular  business.  He  had 
worked  around  in  the  different  stores. 

Q.  An  American  or  a  Mexican? — ^A.  A  Mexican.  I  presume  he 
secured  tihe  name — ^possibly  might  have  been  of  mixed  blood,  as  many 
of  them  were.    It  was  rather  a  strange  name  for  a  Mexican. 

Q.  But  he  was,  as  I  take  it  from  your  description,  a  man  of  rather 
rough  habits? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Rather  a  rough  description? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  young  lady  that  you  spoke  of  belonged  to  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies on  whom  you  called  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent families  there.  You  understand  me,  Senator,  I  would  not  like 
to  have  the  young  lady's  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
affair,  unless  assured,  of  course,  that  it  should  go  no  further,  which 
is  hardly  possible. 

Senator  Warner.  I  could  not  give  you  any  such  assurance,  of 
course.    I  might  on  my  own  account,  but  not  for  others. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  1  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not,  either. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  only  the  prominence  of  the  family,  but  the 
fact  that  the  papers  get  about  everything,  as  you  know.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  telling  it  confidentially,  of  course. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  officers 
of  the  police  force  or  the  mayor  did  not  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  arrest  this  man  Franklin? — ^A.  My  view  was,  sir,  that  if 
those  had  been  American  officers,  in  a  town  of  that  size,  that  man 
would  have  been  caught,  or  could  have  been  held  by  the  authorities 
on  the  other  side  until  proper  steps  could  be  taken,  as  the  man  was  a 
well-known  character  about  the  town. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Yes;  but,  as  I  say,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  search  was 
made  for  him,  or  what  efforts  they  made  to  apprehend  him? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  the  man  was  around,  and  I 
know  that  he  was  not  taken. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  simply  to  answer  the  question.  Lieutenant? 
I  say  you  have  no  knowledge  or  any  effort  that  the  officers  made  to 
capture  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no  methods  that  they  took. 

Q.  Yet  you  state  you  are  morally  certain  of  certain  lyings? — ^A. 
Tesysir. 
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Q.  Now,  there  were  a  great  many  Spaniards  there — full-blooded 
Spaniards. — A.  I  do  not  believe  tnere  are  more  than  one  or  two 
families,  sir,  who  would  call  themselves  full-blooded  Spaniards. 

Q.  Is  the  business  conducted  in  Brownsville  by  Mexicans  or  Span- 
iards, or  half-breeds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Largely  conducted,  the  stores,  I  suppose?— .A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
only  pure  Spaniard  that  I  came  in  contact  with  was  a  gentleman 
named  Celaya,  who  had  that  railroad.  Outside  of  him,  I  never  met 
any  other  whom  I  would  call  a  Spaniard. 

Q.  You  knew  Major  Combe? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  then  major  and  surgeon  in  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  at  that  time  was  conducting  a  druff  store. 

Q.  Do  you  include  him  in  one  or  the  twelve  families? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  knew  his  brother? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  then  the  surgeon 
at  the  post. 

Q.  You  would  include  him  in  the  twelve  families? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Kelly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  include  him  in  one  of  the  twelve  families? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  take  them  out  you  would  reduce  the  number 
down  to  nine.  $fow,  who  were  they? — A.  I  might  mention  the 
Celayas,  and  Mr.  Dworman. 

Q.  What  was  he? — A.  I  would  consider  him  a  Spaniard — ^at  least, 
of  the  better  class  of  Mexicans. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  A  gentleman  named  Dworman — Samuel  Dwor- 
man.   Then  there  was  a  family  named  Putegnat. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Creager,  who  now,  I  believe,  is  a 
Federal  officer  in  that  district  of  some  sort.  There  may  possibly  be 
others  whom  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  remember  those  gentlemen 
particularly,  as  they  came  to  the  barracks  more  than  others. 

Q.  As  the  only  ones  whose  families  you  felt  that  a  person  ought  to 
call  upon? — A.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  made  any  attempt  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  social  life  there,  that  I  saw. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  social  life,"  Lieutenant?    What  do  you 
mean  by  "  getting  in  touch  with  the  social  life?  " — A.  In  those  border 
towns,  if  there  are  any  social  features  at  the  garrisons  they  usually 
attend;  and  that  of  course  is  where  fmet  them. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Then  this  lack  of  attempt  to  get  in 
touch  with  social  life  was  that  they  showed  no  attempt  to  get  in 
social  life  at  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  hops  or  the  entertainments  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  social 
life  of  the  town  also,  as  the  two  were  very  close. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  when  you  speak  of  the  social  life  of  the 
town? — A.  In  the  nature  of  entertainments  of  any  sort. 

Q.  A  dance,  for  instance  ? — A.  A  dance,  or  anything  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  church. 

Q.  A  church  festival! — A.  A  church  festival;  anything  of  that 
nature. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  church  festival  was  given  there  would  only  be 
10  or  12  families  that  would  attend?    luither  a  slim  church  fes- 
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tival. — ^A.  Rather,  of  the  prominent  ones.  Then  there  would  be  the 
Mexicans. 

Q.  And  when  there  was  an  entertainment  given  there  would  be 
only  10  or  12  families  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  post 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  town  also.  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  post 
now. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  town  also,  if  there  was  a  party  given  in 
a  house.  If  there  was  a  church  festival,  there  would  be  a  great  many 
Mexicans  there  to  sell  different  products. 

Q.  To  do  what  ? — A.  To  sell  (fifferent  things  of  the  nature  of  Mexi- 
can foods.    But  they  really  did  not 

Q.  How  many  cKurches  were  there  in  the  town? — ^A.  The  one  I 
remember  prominently  was  a  Catholic  church. 

Q.  Well,  but  how  many  churches,  if  you  know?  I  did  not  say 
"  prominently." — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  two  or  three. 

Q.  There  was  a  Catholic  church? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  isXliQ  only  one 
I  remember  prominently.    That  is  the  one  I  attended. 

Q.  You  attended  that  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  mass  there  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  They  had  a  large  congregation,  mostly  Mexi- 
cans. 

Q.  A  large  congregation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  nearly  all  of  them  down 
there  were  Catholics.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  I  presume,  were  Cath- 
olics. 

Q.  That  was  a  respectable  congregation? — ^A.  The  usual  Mexican 
congregation. 

Q.  I  am  not  familiar.  Lieutenant.  It  was  a  respectable-looking 
congregation  ? — A.  Well,  if  you  were  to  walk  down  to  a  church  here 
in  this  city  and  see  2^  congregation  of  that  sort,  you  would  imagine 
that  you  were  in  about  the  poorest  district  of  €he  city  if  you  did  not 
know  where  you  were. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  not  see  the  people  as  finely  dressed  as  you 
will  see  them  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  going  to  church,  or  on  Fifth 
avenue,  in  New  York,  going  to  church? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  am  not  talSmg  about  the  clothing  of  the  parties,  if  they 
were  poor,  but  I  am  talking  about  respectable  people.  A  person 
could  be  respectable  without  seeking  the  social  circle  of  camp  life, 
could  they  not? — A.  Thert  is  no  question  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  respectable  as  the  men  who  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
social  life,  could  they  not? — A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  You  simply  think  possibly  so?.  Is  that  your  judgment? — ^A. 
They  certainly  did  not  occupy  the  social  plane  that  you  would  find 
in  most  any  other  American  city.  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  it 
was  more  of  a  border  representation. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 
because  a  man  was  poorly  clad,  or  a  laboring  man,  and  did  not  seek 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  social  circle,  therefore  he  was  not  a  respect- 
able, law-abiding  citizen  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  this  large  congregation  that  assembled 
ip  the  Catholic  Church;  as  far  as  you  could  tell  they  .seemed  to  be 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  not  that  true  of  the  people  of  Brownsville ;  as  much 
so  as  in  any  border  town  or  western  town? — ^A.  That  is  rather  a 
hard  question  to  answer,  sir.  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  general 
public  at  Brownsville,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  population  was 
as  staid ;  was  as  liable  to  take  up  questions  like  most  any  other  class 
would. 
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nnd  I  do  not  remember  the  time,  and  I  do  not  know  in  what  sequence 
they  followed  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Baker  was  charged  with  killing  this  man, 
and  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  in  what  year  the  killing  took 
place? — A.  r think  it  was  all  in  1902,  sir;  in  tne  fall. 

Q.  While  you  were  there? — ^A.  While  I  was  there,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  border  towns — stationed  there — 
since  you  have  been  in  the  Army? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  what  I  could 
call  a  border  town. 

Q.  Were  the  rangers — the  Texas  Rangers,  as  they  were  then  known 
and  are  now  known — a  regularly,  legaUy  constituted  police  force  ? — 
A.  They  were  a  State  force. 

Q.  Tney  were  a  State  force,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas? — 
A.  That  is  where  the  conflict  of  authority  came  in.  They  attempted 
to  make  arrests  and  exercise  their  functions  as  officers  of  the  peace 
within  the  city,  which  I  believe  was  disputed  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  Tney  wanted  the  rangers  to  confine  their  operations  to 
outside  of  the  corporate  limits. 

Q.  What  arrests  did  the  rangers  ever  attempt  to  make  in  Browns- 
ville against  the  protests  of  the  officials  of  the  town? — A.  I  don't 
remember  of  any  specific  case,  sir.  There  used  to  be  numerous  cases 
come  up  there  in  connection  with  smuggling,  and  I  OTesume  that  the 
rangers  would  cooperate  with  the  revenue  officers.  There  were  very 
few  revenue  officers  there,  scattered  along  the  river. 

Q.  How  many  banks  were  there  in  that  town  when  you  were 
there? — ^A.  I  think  Captain  Kelley's  bank,  the  First  National,  I 
think  it  was  called,  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  The  only  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  One  question.  Was  this  man  Baker  tried  for  the  offense  that 
you  refer  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  tried  for  murder? — A.  They  considered  it  was  in 
the  line  of  his  duty.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  proceedings  taken 
against  him. 

Q.  It  was  justifiable? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  right  after  that  and  taken  out  of  the  community 
and  another  sent  in  the  place  of  him. 

(Witness  excused.) 

(At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
resumed  its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

TE8TIMONT  OF  HENBT  WATSON. 

Henry  Watson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Henry  Watson. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  A 
private  in  Company  M,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  with  your  company  at  Fort  Brown  in  Au- 
gust, 1906? — A.  I  was  there,  left  behind  with  a  detachment  after  the 
company  went  away  in  August. 

Q.  You  were  left  behind  with  Lieutenant  Thompson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  A  little  over  fifteen 
years,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  regiments  have  you  served  in  ? — ^A.  The  Nineteenth,  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  Sixtieth  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry. 

Q.  Your  service  is  now  in  the  Twenty-sixth — ^your  last  service?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  there  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  serving  your  first  enlistment  in  the  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry?— A.  My  second. 

Q.  Your  second  enlistment  in  the  Twenty-sixth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  when  your  battalion  left  Fort  Brown  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  was  the  5th  of  July. — ^A.  It 
was  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Twenty-fifth  battalion  came  to  take 
your  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? — A.  No,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  your  battalion  left? — A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  You  think  something  like  a  month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  it  was  the  28th  of  July — that  the 
Twenty-sixth  left  on  the  5th  and  the  others  came  on  the  28th. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  left  behind  ? — A.  There  were  40  men  left 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  there  were  two  men  who  were  out  on  a 
surveying  expedition  that  came  and  joined  us  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  and  then  they  were  sent  away  after. 

Q.  So  there  were  42  of  you  there  together  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Only  one  commissioned  officer.  Lieutenant  Thompson? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  that  a  detachment  of  10  men  from  each  of 
the'companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  after  the  battalion  left;  you  yourself,  I 
mean,  and  the  detachment  from  your  company? — ^A.  Regained  in 
our  own  company  quarters, 
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Q.  And  which  quarters  were  M  Company  in? — ^A.  The  second 

quarters  from  the  river. 

Q.  That  is  the  barracks  that  would  be  immediately  on  your  right 
as  vou  ffo  out  of  the  gate? — A.  As  you  so  out  of  the  gate;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  that  we  know  as  B  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  M  Company  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  detachment  of  10  men  remain  there  after 
the  battalion  left? — A.  We  were  there  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  weeks;  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks  in  our 
own  barracks,  and  then  we  all  went  to  I  Company  barracks. 

Q.  That  is  up  farther? — ^A.  The  last  one  in  the  line  toward  the 
guardhouse. 

Q-  And  did  you  all  remain  there  then  until  the  Twenty-fifth  Bat- 
talion came  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  the  Twenty -fifth  came,  were  youf — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  had  occasion  to  observe  and  did  ob- 
serve in  what  condition  the  barracks  your  company  occupied — Com- 
pany M — were  left  in  when  the  battalion  went  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  were  left  in  very  much  disorder,  and  then  I  with,  another  pri- 
vate of  my  company  were  ordered  by  the  sergeant  who  was  left  with 
us  to  clean  them  up,  which  we  did. 

Q.  What  sergeant  was  that? — A.  Sergeant  Zachert 

Q.  Where  is  he? — A.  He  is  discharged.  He  is  at  St.  Ix>uis,  I 
believe. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  service  no  longer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  to  cleaning  up  your  bar- 
racks?— A.  The  usual  kind  of  ruck  that  is  left  by  the  soldiers — ^the 
cleaning  boxes,  bits  of  discarded  clothing,  eniptv  shells,  and  some 
old  Krag  wnmunition,  cleaning  cloths  and  material  for  cleaning  up 
arms,  and  so  forth,  and  bandoliers. 

Q.  Bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  some  bandoliers  there,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  all  these  different  things  you  speak  about? — 
A.  Most  of  them  were  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  shelves  that  the  men 
used  to  have  their  clothing  on. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them? — A.  The  shells,  if  they  were  the  old 
shells,  were  swept  up  and  thrown  out  in  the  dump  cans.  The  cloth- 
ing was  given  to  the  boys  that  came  there,  and  the  bandoliers,  some 
of  them  were  hung  up  and  some  were  thrown  out. 

Q.  Thrown  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  had  dump  cans  out 
there — ash  cans — to  put  such  material  in,  but  they  were  taken  away 
immediately.  We  put  some  of  the  stuff  in  there  first,  but  afterwards 
it  was  put  m  piles. 

Q.  State  wnether  or  not  the  quarters  were  then  locked  up  and 
barred  up  or  closed  up  in  any  way  so  people  conld  not  trespass  in 
there. — A.  Not  so  long  as  we  wimc  there,  but  afiorwards  when  we 
were  out  they  were  closed;   but  th(Mi  anyone  couhl  go  in. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  rooms  of  your  barracks  were 
closed  up. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rooms  were  they? — A.  Tlie  kitchen  and  the  dining  room. 

Q.  Why  were  they  closed  up? — A.  They  took  the  barracks  furni- 
ture and  put  in  there,  so  as  to  save  it  being  destroyed  or  carried  away. 
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There  was  the  kitchen  utensils  and  dining-room  stuff  and  the  lamps 
were  taken  down  and  placed  in  the  storerooms,  and  the  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms  were  fastened  up.  That  was  done  immediately,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dining  room  where  we  all  met  together,  biit  we 
slept  in  our  own  barracks. 

Q.  Could  people  from  the  town  or  children  from  the  town  enter 
the  barracks  during  the  time  you  remained  there,  except  the  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms  that  were  closed  up,  as  you  say? — A.  Almost  at 
any  time,  unless  it  was  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  children  and  citizens  did  come 
and  go  from  day  to  day,  picking  up  whatever  they  could? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  at  all  times. 

Q.  Was  anv  care  taken  of  the  bandoliers  at  all  except  as  you  have 
indicated? — A.  Why,  after  the  company  came  back — no,  sir;  they 
was  left  behind.  After  the  company  came  back  from  target  practice 
at  Point  Ysobel  there  was,  I  think,  seven  men  of  my  company — Pri- 
vate Fisher,  who  has  already  testified  here,  and  Sergeant  Huron  and 
myself,  and  part  of  them.  We  went  down  and  shot  with  K  Company, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  that  came  back  with  the  wagons,  and  I 
brought  back  what  extra  bandoliers  we  had — that  we  had  used  there 
of  our  own  ammunition.  K  Company's  was  turned  back  to  them. 
The  other  men  came  back  on  the  cars,  but  I  came  back  in  the  wagon. 
When  we  got  there  we  found  all  the  rest  of  the  bandoliers  were  packed 
up  in  the  boxes — ^those  that  they  had  had — so  those  that  I  had  there 
there  was  no  place  for  them,  and  they  were  just  thrown  under  the 
stairway,  most  of  them,  but  some  of  the  boys  took  them  upstairs,  and 
I  don't  know  what  they  did  in  order  to  use  them.  I  believe  some  of 
them  used  them  to  cut  off  the  piece  of  webbing  that  goes  over  the 
shoulder,  and  used  them  for  a  snort  strap  on  their  canteens,  in  place 
of  one  they  had  lost  on  the  road.    Some  of  them  were  cut  that  way. 

Q.  Those  that  you  brought  back  were  not  boxed  up — were  not  put 
away? — ^A.  No,  ar. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there? — A.  Oh,  there  might  have  been 
probably  between  20  and  30 — probably  25. 

Q.  After  your  battalion  left  you  did  sec  some  bandoliers  remaining 
there? — ^A.  les,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  have  been  picked  up  by  anybody  who  would  come 
along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  were  hung  up  in  the  barracks  and  the  others  were 
swept  out,  as  I  understood  vou  to  say  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  With  the  rest  of  the  (debris  that  was  left  behind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  whether  you  know  anything  about  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  get  cartridges  after  your  battalion  left  and 
before  the  Twenty-fifth  came? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  A  short  time  after — well,  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  such  a  matter — I  did  not  hear  of  anything;  but  just  within 
a  short  time  of  the  coming  of  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  there 
boys  of  the  town  asked  me  if  we  had  any  ammunition,  and  I  said 
no;  nothing  only  what  T  had,  and  they  asked  me  if  there  was  not 
a  lot  over  m  our  old  orderly  room,  and  I  said  then :  "  What  do  you 
want  of  them?  You  can  not  sell  them."  They  said:  "Yes;  we 
can  sail  theni  and  get  good  prices  for  them."    I  thought  possibly 
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they  wanted  them  for  the  brass  or  the  lead,  to.  sell  just  for  old  brass, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  .38  caliber  pistol  ammunitictfi  there,  and  1 
asked  if  thev  did  not  want  them,  and  they  said,  "No;  "  that  they 
could  not  sell  them,  but  they  could  sell  the  others. 

Q.  This  was  what  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  The  ammunition 
itself  was  all  Krag;  but  the  shells,  a  great  many  of  them,  were  the 
new  clip — ammunition  with  clips.  They  wer^  not  altogether  the 
clips,  but  then  the  clips  were  there. 

Q.  Were  there  clips  there  as  well  as  shells? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  By  shells  I  mean  exploded  cartridges. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  empty  shells.  When  I 
speak  of  a  shell,  I  mean  one  that  has  been  fired. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  get  the  Springfield  ammunition! — ^A. 
there  was  both  Springfield  and  Krag  shells,  but  there  was  no  Spring- 
field cartridges,  because  we  had  changed  the  guns  such  a  short  time 
before  that  we  had  no  old  anmiunition  or  anything  on  hand  of  the 
nexv  kinds — that  is  to  say,  the  Springfield  guns — ^but  I  had  ten 
rounds  myself  that  had  to  be  accounted  for. 

Q.  You  had  ten  rounds  of  what  kind  of  ammunition? — A.  Of  the 
Springfield. 

Q.  What  was  that,  ball  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  regular  service  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  doing 
guard  duty  with  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first  how  many  rounds  did  each  man  in  your 
company  have  while  he  was  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  We  all  carried  the 
same  thing,  ten  rounds. 

Q.  Yon  had  ten  rounds  of  ball  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  before  the  battalion  left  Fort 
Brown  on  the  5th  of  July  an  additional  ten  rounds  of  ammunition 
was  issued  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     There  was  none  issued  to  me. 

Q.  You  had  none  issued  to  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  guard  at 
the  time  that  the  battalion  left,  and  they  might  have  issued  some. 

Q.  You  were  not  there? — A.  I  was  on  guard. 

Q.  You  were  on  guard.  They  left  on  what  day  of  the  week? — 
A.  The  morning  that  they  left,  the  actual  morning  that  they  left 
I  was  on  old  guard  fatigue,  handling  baggage  down  at  the  train  with 
them. 

Q.  If  they  issued  any  additional  ammunition  you  do  not  remember 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  issue  any  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  done  it  without  your  knowing  it? — A.  Surely. 

Q.  You  were  not  to  go  along  and  none  was  issued  to  you  ? — A.  No. 
sir.  It  is  usual,  thou^,  when  troops  move,  to  give  them  ten  rounds 
additional. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  general  order  of  the 
War  Department  that  when  troops  are  in  the  field  or  when  they  move 
from  post  to  post  they  must  carry  20  rounds  of  ammunition? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  is  such  an  order. 

Q.  Then  the  probability  is  that  the  order  was  complied  with? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  I  will  prove  that  otherwise.    That  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Wakner: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  fifteen  years? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little 
more  than  that. 

Q.  Where  have  you  served ! — A.  I  have  served  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
First,  with  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  I  soldiered  in  Fort  Lyon,  Colo., 
and  also  in  the  field.  I  was  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  then  at 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  then  for  a  short  time  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kans., 
afterwards  at  Fort  Brown,  and  then  at  Fort  Ringgold,  where  I  was 
discharged.  Then  I  was  out  of  the  service  some  time,  and  next  I 
served  at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  I  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  then  when  I  came  Iwick  from  there  and  was  discharged  I 
went  back  to  Fort  Niagara  again  with  the  Fourteenth  Infant^,  and 
from  there  we  went  to  Fort  Porter,  and  from  there  to  the  Philip- 
pines again. 

Q.  mien  were  the  new  pattern  Springfield  rifles  issued  to  your 
men  ? — A.  They  were  issued  while  the  company  was  at  Point  Ysobel 
for  target  practice. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  They  left  the  1st  day  of  April.  I  was 
behind 

Q.  Left  where? — ^A.  Left  Fort  Brown,  to  march  to  Point  Ysobel, 
the  1st  day  of  April. 

Q.  Then  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  April? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
probably  only  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  b^use  they  had  to 
have  the  new  rifles.'  The  new  rifles  were  issued  so  they  could  use 
tiiem  in  the  target  practice. 

Q.  Shipped  from  Fort  Brown  to  them? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they- came  to  Fort  Brown  at  all.  They  must  have  come  to  Browns- 
ville, and  I  suppose  they  were  shipped  right  through. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  Point  Ysobel? — A.  Afterwards.  I  was  in 
the  hospital  at  this  time  when  the  company  went  down,  and  I  went 
afterwards  with  K  Company  for  my  target  practice. 

Q.  Where  did* you  get  your  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  I  got  it  at  Fort 
Brown. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  leave  Fort  Brown  for  Point  Ysobel? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  May.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  about  the  10th  of  May. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  that  date? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  positively ;  but 
what-  made  me  think  it  was  K  Company  had  got  all  done  their  prelim- 
inary practice  when  I  got  down  there,  and  it  would  take  them  about 
that  time,  and  they  left  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Point  Ysobel  was  where  they  were  having  target  practice  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  bandoliers  were  only  issued  with  the  Springfield  rifles, 
were  they  ? — ^A.  That  was  all,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  issued  with  the  Krags? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  bandoliers  you  brought  back  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  back? — A.  By  wagon. 

Q.  You  brought  all  the  bandoliers  that  you  had  at  Point  Ysobel 
back  in  the  wagon  with  you? — A.  I  could  not  say  I  brought  all  of 
them,  but  I  brought  nearly  all  of  them,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  You  thought  you  had  all  of  them,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  private  soldier  then  ? — ^A.  l?'es,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  bandoliers!— A.  Why,  I 
brought  up  all  the  baggage  of  the  other  men  and  my  own  in  the 
waffon.  We  were  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  the  wagon  was  coming 
right  back,  and  the  teamster  came  up  with  this. 

Q.  You  simply  brought  it  in  your  wagon  tiien.  Were  you  acting 
as  teamster? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  a  passenger  in  the  wagon. 

Q.  And  these  bandoliers  were  put  in  ttiat  wagon?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
with  the  rest  of  our  baggage. 

Q-  And  that  was  how  far  from  Fort  Brown — twenty-odd  miles? — 
A.  I  think  26  miles. 

Q.  And  the  others  who  came  back  by  train — their  bandoliers,  as  you 
understood ^A.  Were  with  mine.  The  bandoliers  that  the  detach- 
ment used  down  there  came  back.  There  was  some  extra  ammuni- 
tion and  some  bandoliers  that  had  ammunition  in  them,  and  others 
were  empty.  Those  that  had  ammunition  in  were  turned  in  to  the 
company  artificer  and  put  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Then  the  parties  who  came  back  on  the  train  did  not  bring  any 
bandoliers  with  them? — A.  No,  sir.         > 

Q.  Why  did  you  bring  those  bandoliers  back  to  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A. 
Well,  we  brought  everyming  that  we  had  in  the  tent  there  with  us. 
We  brought  aU  the  guns  and  blanket  rolls,  canteens  and  haversacks, 
and  everything  that  we  had  down  there.  This  stuff  belonged  to  my 
company,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  it  was  to  be  accounted  for — 
supposed  it  would  be.  •  ^ 

Q.  You  are  an  old  soldier  and  we  are  not,  and  I  want  to  get  at  it. 
Those  bandoliers  have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  they  are  returned  to 
the  arsenal,  are  they  not  ? — ^A.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  order  to. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  know  about  it — if  that  was  not  the 
custom  as  you  understood? — ^A.  We  never  had  had  the  bandoliers 
before,  so  we  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Why  should  you  have  brought  them  back  tp  Brownsville  if 
they  were  not  to  be  taken  care  of? — A.  Because  my  idea  was  that 
tliey  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Why  taken  care  of? — ^A.  Because  all  such  ordnance  is  usually 
taken  care  of  and  accounted  for — ^shipped  back  after  being  used. 

Q.  And  you  even  take  care  of  a  shell  after  it  has  been  used? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Decap  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  sent  back  to  the  arsenal?— A.  Ours  were  decapped  with 
K  Company's  and  all  accounted  for  on  the  K  Company  roll.  We 
did  not  bring  it  back. 

Q.  Did  you  use  to  take  care  of  all  those  shells  even  after  they  had 
been  exploded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Decap  them,  and  they  would  be  prepared,  as  you  understood, 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  arsenal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same,  you  understood,  as  to  the  bandoliers? — A.  We 
never  had  had  the  bandoliers  and  we  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
to  be  expended  or  not. 

Q.  Your  regiment  was  a  pretty  good  regiment? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Careful  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  quite  so  much  as  some  of  the 
older  line  regiments.    You  see  they  are  a  new  regiment. 

Q.  New  when  ? — A.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  war  this 
regiment  was  formed. 
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Q.  But  this  was  lOOG.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  or  seven  years;  time  enough  to  give  the  regiment  some  sea- 
soning.— A.  It  takes  a  good  while  to  get  them  all  polished  down  so 
they  will  be  as  careful  as  old  regiments.  There  are  but  very  few  old 
men  in  the  regiment. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  the  way  the  shells  were  taken  care  of? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  After  they  were  exploded? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  all  of  them,  be- 
cause a  great  many  were  lost;  a  great  many  fired  at  rabbits  and  such 
things  as  that,  and  the  shells  are  thrown  away,  or  sometimes  carried 
in  a  man's  haversack  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  What  you  mean  is  that,  having  extra  ammunition  going  out 
hunting,  they  would  not  take  care  of  the  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
think  it  is  good  practice  for  a  soldier  to  do  such  things. 

Q.  Soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  hunting,  of  course? — ^A.  You 
can  go  and  get  a  hunting  pass,  with  permission  to  take  your  gun,  and 
thov  furnish  ammunition. 

0-  And  this  anmiunition  you  do  as  you  please  with  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  go  hunting  you  are  supplied  with  10,  20,  or  30 
rounds,  or  how  many? — A.  Oh,  possibly  a  hundred  or  more. 

Q.  A  hundred  rounds  of  cartridges  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  And  you  go  out  and  you  do  as  you  please  with  those  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  occurred  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  there  was  a  num- 
ber hunting.     I  did  not  go  out  hunting  myself. 

Q.  But  tnat  was  the  custom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  coming  from  Ringgold 
the  year  before,  back  to  Brownsville,  we  marched  down,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  hunt  all  along  through  there. 

Q.  And  use  just  such  cartridges  as  you  saw  fit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  found  some  exploded  cartridges  there  on  the 
floor. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Springfield? — A.  Of  both  kinds,  sir.  It  is  very  easy  to 
notice  the  difference  between  them,  because 

Q-  Wait,  Mr.  Watson,  please,  and  answer  the  question.  But  I 
understood  tiiat  you  were  to  turn  in  the  cartridges  of  the  Spring- 
field.— ^A.  Why,  yes;  that  is  the  custom,  to  turn  them  in  when  you 
come  back  from  target  practice ;  but  those  that  are  used,  as  I  say,  in 
hunting  parties,  they  are  not  abvays  taken  care  of  or  accounted  for. 
Sometimes  they  do,  but  very  seldom.  Small  quantities  they  would 
not  pay  any  attention  to. 

Q.  They  would  take  those  and  scatter  them  around  the  floor? — A. 
Every  man  has  a  little  box  that  he  keeps  his  material  for  cleaning  his 
pun,  and  if  he  has  anything  of  that  sort,  when  he  comes  in  he  gener- 
ally throws  it  into  that  box. 

Q.  In  that  little  box  he  has  all  that  is  necessary  to  clean  his  gun — 
each  man? — ^A.  Usually. 

Q.  That  is  the  order? — A.  No;  there  is  no  order  about  it.  Each 
man  furnishes  what  he  wants  himself.  It  is  not  furnished  by  the 
Government 

Q.  He  has  cleaning  apparatus,  the  rags  and  the  oil  and  whatever 
is  necessary  for  cleaning  a  gun  there  at  hand?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  have  it  convenient  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  box  he  would  have  any  surplus  shells  that  he  had, 
that  he  did  not  use  in  hunting? — A«  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  the  custom  to  have  surplus  shells  that  were  not  ex- 
ploded— how  many  would  you  say? — ^A.  Oh,  might  have  been  one  or 
two  in  a  box ;  might  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  There  was  no  rule  about  that? — A.  No  rule;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  some  exploded  cartridges  might  be  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  what  I  was  speaking  about,  exploded  cartridges.  When 
I  speak  of  a  shell,  that  is  one  that  is  exploded.  When  I  speak  of 
ammunition,  that  is  one  that  is  not.  Occasionally  there  was  some  of 
the  others ;  not  any  great  amount. 

Q.  When  they  would  come  in,  whatever  they  had,  they  might 
dump  it  there? — A.  Dump  it  there,  and  possibly  it  would  be  used 
at  some  other  time. 

Q.  If  they  took  out  100  cartridges  and  used  75  and  had  25  left 
they  could  dump  them  in  the  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  25 
left  they  would  turn  those  in,  but  if  they  had  a  very  small  quantity 
they  might  not. 

Q,  It  would  be  with  the  soldier  whether  he  would  turn  them  in 
or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  men  might  be  more  careful  than  others 
and  take  better  care. 

Q.  You  saw  bullets  there,  did  you? — ^A.  Bullet  cartridges;  car- 
tridges with  the  bullets  in. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  floor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  shells,  and  in  those 
boxes 

Q.  Well,  now 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  get  the  rest  of  that  answer. 

Senator  Warner.  Go  on  and  give  any  answer  you  want.  I  do 
not  think  that  reflection  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  trying  to  reflect. 

A.  Cartridges  and  shells  both  in  those  cleaning  boxes  and  on  the 
shelves  and  on  the  floor,  as  I  said  in  the  first  of  my  testimony,  the 
barracks  were  in  great  disorder,  as  it  always  is  at  the  time  the 
troops  are  leaving;  also  old  clothing  and  bandoliers;  in  fact,  all  of 
this  truck. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  stop  going  over  all  this  testi- 
mony again.  Now,  you  saw  shells  with  the  ammunition,  which  you 
say  IS  a  shell  with  a  bullet  in  it — you  saw  those  in  the  boxes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  around  on  the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  of  the  Springfield  and  the  Krag? — A.  I  saw  no  Spring- 
field ammunition.  1  saw  empty  Springfield  shells,  but  no  Spring- 
field ammunition. 

Q.  You  saw  no  Springfield  ammunition  in  the  boxes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  the  shells  you  saw  were  the  Krag  shells? — A.  All  the 
ammunition  that  I  saw  was  Krag  ammunition,  but  the  shells  were 
lx)th  kinds.     The  empty  shells  were  of  both  kinds. 

Q.  You  happen  to  know  that  the  Springfield  ammunition  can 
not  be  used  in  the  Krag  rifle,  don't  you? — A.  I  believe  tliey  can  not 
be  used. 

Q.  You  have  also  been  told,  have  you  not,  that  you  could  take  a 
Krag  bullet  out  of  ft  Krag  shell  and  insert  it  in  a  Springfield  shell 
anu  then  possibly  shoot  it  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle? — A.  Well,  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that.    I  never  have  tried  it. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  been  told  that? — A.  No,  sir.  They. are  so  very 
similar  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  could  be  done,  but  I 
would  not  say  for  a  certainty. 

Q.  About  how  many  Springfield  shells  did  you  see? — A.  Oh,  the 
emDty  shells,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate,  I  think. 

Q.  Hundreds  of  them?— A.  Well,  there  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred, anyway. 

Q.  In  M  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow  anything  about  the  other  companies? — A.  I  was 
only  in  L  Company  barracks  before  they  were  cleaned  up,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  just  the  same  kind  of  ruck  around  there  as  there  was 
in  M. 

Q.  Which  barracks  is  that? — A.  L.  That  is  the  next  one  toward 
the  east,  toward  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  The  one  which  is  marked  C  barracks  on  the  map  here? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  barracks  that  the  Company  C  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
went  into? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  other  barracks? — A.  Not  until  iust  be- 
fore I  came  away;  we  all  went  into  I  barracks;  but  they  had  all 
been  cleaned.    That  is  the  further  barracks. 

Q.  You  were  left  with  a  detachment  of  10  there,  and  your  busi- 
ness was  to  police  the  quarters,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Why,  yes,  when  we 
got  the  orders.  At  the  time  that  the  company  went  away  I  was  on 
what  is  called  "  old  guard  fatigue."  I  was  working  under  the  orders 
of  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Osborn,  and  then  when  I  came  back  at 
noon  the  sergeant  told  myself  and  another  soldier  that  was  in  t^ere 
to  clean  up  our  quarters. 

Q.  Mr.  Watson,  I  do  not  want  to  restrict  your  answers  at  all,  but 
we  will  save  considerable  time  if  you  will  confine  yourself  simply  to 
the  question  that  is  asked.  Your  duty  was  to  police  these  quarters 
with  the  detachment  that  was  left,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  an  officer  there  in  charge,  and  he  inspected  the 
quarters  regularly,  did  he  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  inspected  them  at  all? — ^A.  I  don't  think  he  inspected 
them  at  all  until  he  did  so  to  see  if  they  were  all  right  before  the 
Twenty-fifth  came  in  there.  He  came  in  the  first  place  and  dc^ed  the 
lower  part  of  the  barracks  up,  where  the  stores  were. 

Q.  Did  he  close  the  lower  part  of  the  barracks  up  before  they  were 
policed? — A.  We  did  not  police  that  part  at  alL 

Q.  What  condition  was  that  left  in? — A.  Not  so  much  disorder, 
because  it  had  been  cleaned  up  for  the  men  to  eat  breakfast  that 
morning. 

Q.  But  this  sweeping  up  was  up  in  the  second  story,  or  in  thd  bar- 
racks where  the  men  slept? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swept  out  the  dirt  and  stuff?  Did  you  sweep  it  up 
in  the  corner  of  the  building? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — A.  We  put  it  out  into  the  ash 
cans  first,  and  then  the  cans  were  taken  away. 

Q.  By  the  scavenger? — A.  No,  sir;  taken  away,  I  presume,  by 
Lieutenant  Thompson's  orders,  to  be  put  in  the  storehouse.  They 
could  not  leave  them  there,  because  anyone  would  carry  them  away. 
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Q.  But  after  you  put  the  stuff  in  the  cans  then  the  cans  were 
emptied  by  the  scavengers,  were  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  scavenger  emptied  those  cans  every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  empty  them? — A.  The  usual  place  to  empty  them 
is  away  down  at  the  further  end  of  the  garrison.  There  is  a  dump- 
ing place  back  of  what  is  called  the  "  old  artillery  barracks,"  in  the 
river. 

Q.  Senator  Foraker  asks  you  to  locate  that  place  on  the  map.  Is 
it  below  what  is  marked  the  administration  building  there? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  is  at  the  opposite  end. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Here  is  the  magazine  house  [indicating]. — A.  It  is  just  below 
the  second  set  of  barracks,  the  second  set  oi  officers'  quarters,  away 
up  in  the  comer  there;  it  is  in  the  river  just  beyond  that  road. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  mean  the  officers'  quarters,  marked  "  16,"  "  IT,**  and 
"  18  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  a  place  where  they  dump  a 
good  deal  of  stuff  j  if  there  is  anything  of  value,  such  as  the  citizens 
of  the  town  can  pick  up,  such  as  old  clothing,  or  wood  that  they  can 
use  for  fuel,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  that  is  dumped  on  the  ground 
there  in  front  of  this  place,  but  the  offal  and  such  stuff  from  the 
closet  that  is  all  dumped  there  in  the  river  on  a  chute. 

Q.  Dumped  in  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  same  locality? — A.  Just  the  other  side  of  the  further 
officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Down  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  the  river  from  here.  At 
the  time  I  was  there,  there  was  a  plumber  lived  in  that  set  of  quar- 
ters, the  further  one. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  there  was  ammunition  also  kept  in  what  you  speak  of,  as 
I  believe,  the  old  ordnance  quarters,  which  you  have  mentioned  in 
your  direct  examination  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ammunition  kept  in  the  old  ordnance  quarters? — ^A. 
The  building  that  is  used  as  an  arsenal?  Yes,  sir;  the  ordnance 
storehouse. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Sometimes  called  the  magazine  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  ammunition  was  kept  there? — A.  I  presume  almost  any 
kind,  and,  any  time  when  it  was  needed,  to  withdraw  from  there.  I 
don't  know  positively  that  at  this  time  there  was  any,  but  as  a  usual 
thing  there  is. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  bovs  came  and  asked  you  if  there  was  any 
in  this  old  magazine? — A.  !No,  sir;  I  did  not  state  any  such  thing 
as  that. 

Q.  What  did  these  boys  say? — A.  The  boys  asked  if  I  had  any 
extra  ammunition  or  shells,  and  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  them 
for  and  they  said,  "  Why,  we  can  sell  them." 

Q.  There  was  nothing  strange  about  that,  was  there? — A.  They 
never  had  wanted  them  before,  and  if  there  was  anything  they  could 
have  sold  they  would  be  very  apt  to  have  asked  for  it    Inever  knew 
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them  to  want  them  hefore.  They  could  have  got  them  at  almost  any 
time. 

Q.  They  could  have  got  the  ammunition  ? — A.  Ammunition,  or 

Q.  How  could  they  have  gotten  that  ammunition  at  almost  any 
time? — A.  Ask  almost  any  soldier  if  he  had  an  extra  round  or  two 
of  ammunition  and  he  could  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  aift  speaking  of,  because  you  understand  that 
we  are  not  soldiers,  and  we  have  to  ask  you  about  that.  So  that  was 
unussiial,  from  the  fact  that  if  they  had  ever  asked  for  ammunition 
they  could  have  gotten  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  few  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  any  soldier? — A.  Most  any  one  of  them  that  had  it. 

Q.  No  trouble  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  that  way  I  suppose  this  soldier  would  give  it  out  of  the 
surplus  ammunition  that  he  chanced  to  have,  that  he  kept  in  the  belt 
or  box  or  whatever  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  it  was  in  the  Twenty-sixth,  and  you  have 
understood  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  regiments  generally? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  kept  ammunition  and  guns  in  that  magazine 
house  in  order  to  draw  from  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  purpose  of  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  had  any 
Springfield  rifles  in  there  or  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
w«re  sent  away  or  not.  They  might  have  all  been  there.  The  bat- 
talion turned  in  all  the  Krag  rifles,  and  whether  they  were  in  the 
storehouse  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  first  Springfield  rifles* that  were  brought  there,  were  any 
of  them  put  out  on  the  magazine  house? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that ;  I  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  usual  place  to  put  them  ? — A.  Usually. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  where  we  were,  the  subject  that  we  were 
talking  about :  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  information  about  that,  with 
reference  to  this  surplus  ammunitibn  which  was  to  be  given  to  boys. 
Where  would  a  soldier  keep  that  surplus  ammunition,  in  the  boxes 
there  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  mi^t;  in  his  locker;  either  that 
or . 

Q.  Just  wherever.it  was  convenient  for  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  10  or  20  rounds,  or  what- 
ever they  were  supposed  to  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  common  practice,  as  you  say,  in  that  regiment 
and  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  clothing  you  saw,  parts  of  old  clothing  also  scattered 
aroundyou  said ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  pieces  of  clothing?  " — ^A.  Well,  you 
speak  of  a  blouse  as  a  piece. 

Q.  A  piece  of  a  suit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  torn  ? — ^A.  Well,  some  of  them  were. 

Q.  There  was  always  some  one  in  charge  of  the  quarters  there^  waa 
there  not? — A.  When  our  detachment  was  there t 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  that  there  was 
no  one  there.  The  sergeant  had  charge  of  the  canteen,  and  he  was 
the  only  noncommissioned  officer  in  our  detachment.  There  were 
three  of  the  men  working — one  in  the  canteen,  and  two  in  the 

auartermaster's  department,  and  the  balance  of  us,  if  we  were  on 
uty — ^there  was  no  one  left  in  the  quarters. 

Q.  And  the  quarters  would  be  left  open  so  that  anybody  could  walk 
in  or  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  doors  and  windows  open  night  and  day 
there. 

Q.  When  you  moved  up  into  barracks  36,  did  you  not  lock  the 
doors  and  bar  the  windows  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  it  might  have  been  done ; 
I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  around  to  see? — A.  No,  sir.  Why,  yes;  I 
know  that  the  lower  part,  the  hallway,  of  my  set  of  rooms  was  not 
fastened  up  at  any  time. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Watson,  for  my  information. 
This  surplus  anununition  that  the  men  would  give  away  to  boys, 
where  would  they  get  that? — A.  Possibly  from  some  that  they  had 
not  expended  at  target  practice,  or  on  hunting  expeditions. 

Q.  Just  explain  to  us,  please,  how,  in  going  out  on  target  practice, 
they  would  have  surplus  anmiunition — so  that  we  may  understana 
it. — A.  As  a  usual  thing  ammunition  is  taken  out  in  boxes.  This 
last  anmiunition  they  had,  there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  bandoliers 
strung  over  one  man's  shoulders  to  carry  out,  but  each  man  could 
use  what  was  necessary  for  him  to  use  there,  ^  and  if  he  had  extra 
in  his  pockets,  it  would  be  taken  away  with  him.  We  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  shots  to  fire,  but  if  a  gun  does  not  prove  exactly  what 
it  should,  why,  you  were  allowed  other  extra  ammunition  to  try 
before  your  score  is  shot. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  I  am  dull  about  it,  but  I  do  not  see  yet  how 
they  get  this  surplus  ammunition  to  give  away. — A.  Well,  it  is  a 
simple  thing  to  pick  it  up  if  he  wants  it, 

Q.  Pick  it  up  how? — A.  The  ammunition  is  there,  and  anyone 
can  use  what  he  requires,  or  even  extras,  if  he  wants  to  pick  it  up. 

Q,  Pick  it  up,  you  mean,  out  of  this  box? — A.  Out  of  these  boxes. 

Q.  That  is  your  observation  as  a  soldier  in  your  regiment,  in  the 
several  regiments  you  have  been  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  said  these  boys  said  they  could  sell  this  downtown.  Did 
they  tell  jou  where  they  could  sell  it,  or  what  they  could  get  for  it, 
or  anything  like  that? — A.  No,  sir;  only  they  said  they  could  get 
good  prices  for  it. 

Q.  Did  they  name  any  price  they  could  get  for  ammunition? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  practices  you  have  de- 
scribed were  common  to  all  regiments.  Do  you  or  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  the  practice  is  in  any  companies  except  those 
which  you  have  served  in  with  respect  to  the  use  of  ammunition 
on  the  target  range,  or  with  respect  to  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
ammunition  ? — A.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chance  to  see,  having  been 
on  different  ranges  shooting  with  different  organizations. 

Q,  Now,  is  it  not  true  when  you  get  on  the  target  range  to  shoot, 
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in  target  practice,  that  you  are  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  all  the 
while  and  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  also? — ^A.  Not  at  all  times. 

Q.  Have  you  not  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  you 
in  firing  ? — A.  When  you  are  firing  for  record ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A\  ell,  I  will  ask  you,  when  you  are  required  to  shoot  on  the  tar- 
get range,  each  man  who  goes  up  to  fire  is  expected  to  fire  in  each 
instance  a  certain  number  of  shots,  the  number  of  which  he  knows 
beforehand,  does  he  not  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  get  his  cartridges? — A.  They  are  issued  through 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  the  artificer. 

Q.  One  or  the  other  who  is  there  in  charge  of  the  ammunition  to 
be  fired  in  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridj2:es  do  they  give  him? — A.  He  does  not  al- 
ways know  how  much  firing  he  has  to  do. 

Q.  Suppose  he  is  required  to  fire  10  rounds.  How  many  cartridges 
are  given  him? — A.  He  may  have  to  shoot  two  extra  ones  before  he 
gets  the  range,  before  he  fires  for  the  record,  what  are  called  "  sight- 
ing shots."    That  would  be  12  rounds. 

Q,  Then  the  artificer  or  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  whoever  would 
be  there  with  the  ammunition,  would  know  how  many  to  give  him, 
and  he  would  know  how  many  he  was  to  shoot  before  they  commenced 
to  charffe  him  up  with  his  number  of  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  number  he  was  to  shoot  to  get  the  range,  and  so  they  would 
give  him  the  requisite  number  that  he  was  to  fire  and  be  charged  with 
and  the  extra  two  or  three,  whatever  the  number  might  be? — ^A.  Usu- 
ally he  has  some  more  besides  that,  because  if  the  officer  or  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  the  shooting  thinks  he  wants  a  little 
more,  wants  a  little  correcting  of  the  gun,  ne  may  come  and  take  the 
gun  and  shoot  some,  or  oblige  the  man  to  shoot  some  extra,  changing 
his  sights,  and  so  on. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  that  there  is  any  such  rule  as  that  in  any  other 
company  f — A.  Anyone  that  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  They  do  just  the  same  way? — A.  Just  about. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  if  a  man  is  given  12  rounds  of  cartridges,  as  you 
suggested  he  might  be  in  the  instance  you  spoke  of,  and  he  uses  only 
10  of  them,  what  does  he  do  with  the  other  two? — ^A.  Sometimes  he 
will  stick  them  in  his  pocket  and  sometimes  put  them  in  the  box. 

Q.  Is  he  not  required,  according  to  the  rules  governing  target  prac- 
tice, to  return  them — all  that  he  does  not  use? — A.  They  allow  a  con- 
siderable latitude,  if  you  need  any  additional  number  or  want  to  your- 
self, to  use  what  ammunition  you  want. 

Q.  That  is,  if  a  man  needs  to  have  more  than  the  regular  amount  of 
practice,  they  allow  him  latitude  in  securing  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  they  issue  him  extra  cartridges  in  such  cases? — A.  They 
let  him  have  what  he  wants. 

Q.  Let  him  take  what  he  wants? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  isn't  he  charged  with  whatever  he  takes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  in  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  he  is  not  charged  with  the  specific  number  that  he 
takes  and  does  not  shoot  all  ot  them,  he  does  not  have  to  turn  them 
back,  but  can  take  them  home  and  put  them  in  a  cleaning  box  or  do 
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whatever  he  likes  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  done  a 
great  many  times. 

Q.  How  many  extra  cartridges  does  a  man  accumulate  in  that  way, 
according  to  your  observation?— A.  Very  seldom  over  3  or  4  or  5;  he 
might  possibly  have  10. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  should  accumulate  more  than  that;  what  would 
be  done  about  it? — A.  Well,  he  would  usually  turn  them  in.  They 
would  only  be  a  nuisance  to  him  to  have  around,  because  when  you 
get  back  into  the  barracks  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  this  extra 
ammunition  there. 

Q.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have,  when  they  get  off  of  the  target 
practice  back  into  the  barracks  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  supposed  to  have  them ;  so  they  turn  them  in  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  Do  you  not  have  regular  inspection  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  quarters  and  clothing  and  everything  else  every  Saturday  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  rule  of  the  whole  Army  everywhere,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  your  officers  on  such  occasions  inspect  the  lockers  ? — A. 
They  never  inspect  the  cleaning  boxes. 

Q.  That  is  the  place  where  they  can  accumulate  some  extra  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  generally  the  place  where  they  are  put, 
because  they  would  not  be  so  much  in  evidence  there  as  anywhere 
else,  because  if  the  officer  saw  them  he  would  require  them  to  turn 
them  in. 

Q.  If  the  officer  saw  them — don't  they  ever  inspect  the  deaning 
boxes  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  that  to  be  done. 

Q.  In  your  whole  nineteen  years  of  service? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  In  your  whole  fifteen  years  of  service.  You  have  never  served 
in  a  colored  regiment  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  You  do  not  know  what  discipline  they  have  there,  do  you? — ^A. 
I  have  soldiered  in  the  same  posts  with  them. 

Q.  What  regiments  have  you  soldiered  with — ^what  colored  regi- 
ments?—A.  The  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Fort  Brown, 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  there  how  long? — ^A.  Three  days. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  this  detachment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  they  got  there  before  you  left? — ^A.  Part  of 
three  days;  one  whole  day. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  until  after  they  had  been  there  nearly  three 
days? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  of  them  in  that  time? — ^A.  I  thought  they 
were  about  the  strictest  soldiers  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

Q.  That  is,  the  discipline  was  good? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ri^ht  up. 

Q.  You  have  no  interest  in  this  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  have 
you  ? — A.  Do  not  know  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  happened  to  come  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it,  do  you  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  got  a  subpcena  and  came  because  you  were  or- 
dered?— A.  I  received  my  order  from  my  company  commander,  a 
printed  order,  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  Vnow  until  you  got  here  what  you  were  to  testify 
about? — A.  ^'o,  sir. 
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Q.  What  you  would  be  asked  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  a  little  more  about  this  Twenty-fifth  Regiment.  You  ob- 
served that  the  discipline  was  good,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  officers  seemed  to  have  them  well  under  control,  did  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  conduct,  what  was  that? — A.  As  far  as  I  could  see, 
all  right.     I  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  regiment  in  any  way. 

Q.  Now,  if  an  officer  would  discover  a  man  on  the  tar^t  range  mis- 
appropriating cartridges,  I  mean  sticking  them  in  his  pocket  in- 
stead of  firing  them,  would  he  not  call  the  man  to  account  for  it? — 
A.  Why,  if  the  place  where  it  was  done  was  in  that  country,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hunting,  in  all  probability  he  would  not  say 
anything  about  it,  because  he  would  think  the  man  was  going  out 
after  rabbits  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  would  be  allowed  to. 

Q.  He  would  rather  wink  the  other  eye? — A.  It  is  better  practice 
for  the  soldier  than  it  would  be  right  at  the  target. 

Q.  It  is  better  practice  for  him  to  shoot  rabbits? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or 
anything. 

^.  T\  ould  that  be  a  good  excuse  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  for 
a  man  filching  five  or  six  cartridges  out  of  every  ten  that  were  given 
to  him  ? — A.  1  presume  if  he  wanted  them  he  would  ask  for  them,  and 
be  allowed  to  take  thejn. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  case  where  he  asks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  he  asks  he  can  get  permission,  can  he  not,  to  go  himting? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  hunting  business  been  stopped  now?  Do  they  hunt 
still  down  in  that  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  witness  testified  that  it  had  been  stopped. — ^A.  It  was  not 
stopped  with  us. 

Q.  You  still  hunt  ?  When  a  soldier  wants  to  go  hunting  he  can  get 
a  pass  to  go  hunting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  he  can  get  permission  to  take  away  whatever  number  of 
cartridges  is  reasonable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  is  reasonable  in  the  estimation  of  the  officers?  He 
can  get  that  permission  from  his  company  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  he  comes  back,  if  he  has  a  surplus,  what  is  he 
supposed  to  do  with  the  surplus? — A.  Supposed  to  turn  them  in. 

Q,  Suppose  he  should  get  a  pass  to  go  out  and  shoot  rabbits,  and 
take  100  cartridges  by' permission  and  shoot  away  only  30  or  40  of 
them,  and  come  back  and  not  turn  in  any,  and  the  officer  should  find  it 
out,  what  would  be  done  with  the  man? — A.  He  would  be  court- 
martialed. 

Q.  He  would  be  court-martialed  and  punished,  wouldn't  he? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  while  there  is  some  latitude,  as  you  say,  a  soldier  is  not 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  that  and  abuse  any  such  privilege? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Just  so  on  the  target  range;  while  he  may  gather  up  a  few  in 
such  instances  as  you  have  mentioned,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
gather  and  retain  an  unusual  amount? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  found  that  he  was  doing  that  without  permission, 
surreptitiously,  sneakingly.  I  mean,  he  would  be  punished  for  that, 
wouldu't  he?— A,  Ye^?  ^ii*. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  people  of  Brownsville. 
Having  remained  behind  there,  and  in  that  way  having  had,  pjer- 
haps,  some  opportunity,  do  you  know  what  the  people  of  Brownsville 
thought  about  the  colored  soldiers  coming  there — ^whether  they  felt 
in  a  friendly  way  toward  them  or  not  ? — A,  All  those  that  I  heard 
say  anything  about  it  were  very  bitter  because  the  colored  troops 
were  coming  there. 

Q.  They  were  very  bitter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  many  people  speak  on  the  subject? — A.  It  was 
common  talk  there  in  the  town ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  common  talk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  common  talk  was,  not  the  expressions 
of  the  men  word  for  word,  but  the  substance  of  what  was  said 
there? — A.  I  can  give  you  one  that  I  remember  distinctly;  it  was 
the  Sunday  before  the  negro  troops  came,  I  was  in  the  AVhite  Ele- 
phant saloon,  and  they  had  fixed  up  a  temporary  bar  in  one  of  the 
gambling  rooms. 

Q.  Are  the  saloons  open  there  on  Sunday? — A.  The  back  doors. 
Sometimes,  part  of  the  year,  thev  are  wide  open,  and  then  again  they 
will  shut  tnem  up  just  oefore  election. 

Q.  There  was  no  election  coming  on  then,  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  know  of.     The  back  door  was  open,  tjiough. 

Q.  This  was  Sunday,  and  the  back  door  was  open  to  the  White 
Elephant  saloon? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  there.  Who  else  was  in  there? — A.  Oh,  the 
usual  amount  of  Mexicans  playing  monte  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  There  were  two  Mexican  bartenders, 
and  I  said,  "  You  do  not  expect  a  man  is  coming  in  to  drink  at  that 
bar,  such  a  looking  thin^  as  that;  that  is  not  good  enough  for  a  hen- 
coop!" "Well,"  he  said,  "we  won't  need  it  long;  the  niggers 
won't  stay  there  long." 

Q.  ^Vho  said  this?— r A.  There  are  two  Mexican  bartenders;  I  don't 
know  their  names. 

Q.  There  were  two  Mexican  bartenders  in  the  White  Elephant 
saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  tiie  proprietor  of  the  White  Elephant  saloon? — ^A.  I 
believe  it  is  one  or  both  of  the  Crixell  brothers. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Crixell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  or  two  of  them.  And  then  these  Bartenders — neither  one 
of  the  bartenders  was  a  Crixell? — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  You  heard  that  remark  made  of  the  shorter  of  the  two  bar- 
tenders?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  both  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  make  that  remark  ? — A.  To  me. 

Q.  To  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  what  it  was.  Tell  me  again  what  he 
said. — ^A.  I  asked  him  if  he  expected  a  man  to  come  in  and  drink 
at  that  bar — ^it  was  just  some  dry  goods  boxes  with  a  little  bunting 
nailed  around  on  top-^and  he  says:  "  Well,  we  will  not  want  it  for 
long;  those  niggers  will  not  stay  here,"  he  says;  "  they  will  not  stay 
here  long,"  or  words  to  tlmt  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  make  any  remarks  of  that  kind 
there  or  at  any  other  place  or  time? — A.  I  lieard  a  great  many,  but 
I  can't  rememoer  anybody  else  specifically  except  this  one. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  friendly  remarks  made  about  their  coming- 
anybody  expressing  pleasure? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Not  one.     And  the  general  talk  was  unfriendly  ? — Oh,  very, 
Q.  Very  unfriendly? — A.  Very  unfriendly. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  think  in  answer  to  my  question,  so  that  we  will  have  it  under- 
stood, you  said  that  when  a  soldier  accumulated  more  than  25  of  these 
cartridges  he  would  turn  them  in,  or  that  that  would  be  with  him 
whether  he  would  turn  them  in  or  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  answer  to  Senator  Foraker  you  said  that  when  he  went 
out  with  100  cartridges  and  onlv  shot -25  times,  it  would  be  with  him 
how  many  he  would  turn  in.  I  have  that  correctly,  have  1  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  bar.  The  saloon  was  open  on  Sunday,  and 
you  were  in  the  saloon  on  Sunday  ? — A.  The  back  bar ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  back  bar  was  open  for  you  and  others  on  Sunday; 
open  for  you  and  others  who  wanted  to  patronize  the  saloon  on  Sun- 
day ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  had  you  been  in  there  ? — A.  Well,  I  wasn't  there  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  saloon  that  day? — ^A.  No.  sir;  not  that 
day ;  down  in  the  market,  there  is  a  saloon  down  in  the  market,  and  I 
went  in  there. 

Q.  You  went  in  there  to  do  your  marketing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  went  in.  Well,  as  to  this  remark  that  you  heard 
about  this  extra  bar  that  had  been  put  up  there,  you  thought  that  was 
a  kind  of  a  rough  place  for  men  to  drink  at  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  that  remark  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ne  said  that  they  wouldn't  be  there  for  long? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  they  would  soon  go  away? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  faiow 
as  I  can  quote  just  exactly  the  words  that  he  said — he  used  very  good 
English,  too — but  the  effect  of  the  words  was  that  they  wouldn't  have 
to  use  this  bar  long  because  the  negroes  wouldn't  stay  there. 

Q.  They  would  not  stay  there  long:  and  that  is  the  only  specific 
instance  you  can  give? — ^A.  I  was  talking  the  same  day  with  Mr. 
McDonnel,  the  carpenter,  on  the  same  subject,  but  the  tenor  of  what 
he  said  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  what  the  Mexicans  said ;  but  I 
don't  just  remember  the  conversation.  I  remember  that  the  talk  was 
very  unfriendly  toward  the  negroes. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonnel  was  a  carpenter,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  I  believe  that  he  boarded  somewheres 
there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — ^A.  I  saw  him  on  Elizabeth  street, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  Euby  saloon. 

Q.  What  is  his  given  name? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  go  into  a  saloon  ? — A.  No,  sir  • 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking  this  day? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  drink  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  White  Elephant  at  the  time  you  heard  this  remark? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  went  in  to  look  on?— A.  No,  sir;  I  had  business  in 
there. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 ^28 
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Q.  What  other  business  did  you  have  in  there? — A.  I  had  to  go  to 
the  rear.  I  was  under  treatment  at  the  hospital^  and  had  to  go  very 
frequently,  which  w^as  the  reason  I  went  that  time.  I  know  that  T 
wasn't  drinking  anything,  because  I  was  under  treatment  for  four 
months  at  the  hospital,  and  during  that  time  I  didn't  drink  anything. 

Q.  And  what  was  it  that  the  carpenter,  McDonnel,  said  to  you  ? — 
A.  I  couldn't  remember  just  what  he  said.  As  I  was  coming  up  the 
street  he  came  across,  and  we  talked  about  the  negroes  coming  there, 
and  I  know  his  talk  was  very  unfriendly  toward  them.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  stay  away — would  keep  away. 

Q.  He  regretted  that  the  Twenty-sixth  was  going  away? — A.  I 
don't  remember  his  saying  anything  to  the  effect  that  he  regretted 
that  the  Twenty-sixth  was  going  to  leave,  but  he  regretted  that  the 
negroes  were  coming. 

Q.  Was  it  not  that  he  regretted  that  the  negroes  were  going  to 
take  the  place  of  the  white  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
tenor  of  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  substance  and  tenor  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  talk?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Mr.  Watson,  how  many  applications  were  made  by  children  to 
you  for  cartridges? — A.  Two  boys — Mexican  boys — asked  me, 

Q.  What  kind  of  boys? — A.  One  of  them,  I  think,  is  part  white 
and  part  Mexican  and  the  other  was  a  Mexican  boy. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  English? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  applications  being  made  by  boys  for 
cartridges — applications  being  made  by  boys  to  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  describe  the  character  of  the  cartridges  they 
wanted? — A.  They  said  they  didn't  care  which  it  wasj  the  shel6 
were  just  as  good  as  the  cartridges.     They  didn't  say  which. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  for  any  particular  kind  of  shell? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  wanted  a  Springfield  shell  or  a  Krag  shell? — 
A.  Either  one,  or  both. 

Q.  Either  one.  Either  a  Springfield  cartridge  or  a  Krag  car- 
tridge?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  did  not  want  the  pistol  cartridge. 

Q.  They  did  not  want  the  pistol  cartridge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  but  my  ten. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lying  around  there  loose  at  that  time? — A.  Not 
at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  how  long  after  the  Twenty-sixth  had  left? — A.  It 
was  wuthin  four  or  five  days  of  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth;  just  a  few  days,  because  we  were  down  in  I  Company  bar- 
racks then. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Springfield  cartridges  lying  around 
loose  in  the  rubbish? — A.  Just  w^hen  we  cleaned  up;  the  Spring- 
field— nothing  but  the  shells. 

Q.  Nothing  but  the  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  cartridges. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  take  care  of  the  shells? — 
A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  and  the  artificer  are  the  ones. 

Q.  If  these  shells  and  cartridges  were  lying  around  there  loose, 
was  it  not  your  duty  to  notify  the  officers? — A,  Well,  in  a  small 
amount  like  that  it  would  never  have  been  bothered  with  anyway. 
The  company  had  gone,  and  they  had  already  made  the  returns  for 
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that  year  of  their  empty  shells.    I  suppose  actually  it  was  my  duty. 

Q,  What  finally  became  of  those  shells  and  cartridges  that  you 
saw  lying  around  there  loose  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  vou,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  swept  up  among  the  rubbish? — ^A.  The  shells  were. 

Q.  They  were  then A.  The  cartridges  were  placed  upon  a  shelf. 

Q.  The  shells  were  swept  up  among  the  rubbish  and  put  in  the 
cans  then,  were  they  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  scavenger  came  and  removed  them  some  distance  and 
threw  the  whole  thing  in  the  river? — A.  Whether  he  dumped  it  in 
the  river  or  dumped  it  on  the  ground,  on  the  dumping  place  on  the 
ground,  I  don't  know;  I  could  not  say.  Sometimes  they  dumped 
them  one  place  and  sometimes  another.  That  is,  the  dry  stuff  was 
generally  dumped  on  the  land  if  there  was  anything  that  the  towns- 
people could  use. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  the  townspeople  could  use  in  those 
cans? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  bits  of  clothing  and  wood,  and  boxes,  and 
any  odds  and  ends. 

Q.  How  large  are  those  cans? — ^A.  They  are  about  3  feet  high  and 
about  28  inches,  I  should  judge,  in  diameter. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  children  there  trying  to  get  cartridges  ? — 
A.  Those  were  the  only  ones  I  had  knowledge  of  trying  to  get 
cartridges.     There  were  plenty  of  children  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  trying  to  get  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir; 
this  was  the  only  instance  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  upon  that  occasion  they  got  none,  so  far  as  you  know? — • 
A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  absent  when  you  were  examined  by  Senator  Warner,  and 
do  not  know  if  he  asked  you  how  many  bandoliers  you  saw  there? — 
A.  I  think  probably  there  were  between  20  and  30. 

Q.  Had  those  bandoliers  been  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  them? — A.  When  the^r  were  cleaning  them 
up  it  would  be  very  easy  to  see  if  they  had  cartridges  in  them.  There 
were  no  cartridges  in  tne  bandoliers. 

Q.  And  were  they  in  condition  to  be  used  by  the  soldiers? — A.  I 
don't  know.  When  the  bandoliers  come  to  us  the  ammunition  is  in 
them,  and  you  pull  a  thread  to  open  them,  and  then  we  do  not  fill 
them  again.  If  they  ever  are  filled  again  they  have  to  go  to  the 
arsenal,  and  we  do  not  know  if  they  ever  get  there. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  examined  on  that  point  al- 
ready, and  I  will  not  continue  the  examination. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  If  a  man  happened  to  get  out  of  his  regular  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion— of  shells — cartridges — was  there  any  difficulty  in  his  getting 
his  number  made  up  from  other  people? — A.  I  don't  think  so,  al- 
most any  time,  but  what  he  could  do  it,  except  right  when  we  got  the 
new  gims;  at  that  time  there  would  be  difficulty  because  there  were 
no  extra  ones  among  the  men — that  is,  the  ammunition  for  these  new 
guns — but  of  the  old  ammunition,  almost  any  time,  I  believe.  If  he 
does  lose  them  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  charged  up  with 
them. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  a  few — say,  three  or  four  or  five — less  after  he 
had  been  at  that  place  a  month,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  his 
getting  from  his  comrades  enough  to  make  it  up? — A.  Well,  it  is 
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just  possible.  But  if  he  had  been  only  there  for  a  month,  as  you  say, 
at  the  new  post,  it  would  be  hardly  probable,  because  they  don't 
usually  want  them  to  load  themselves  down  with  any  extra  ammuni- 
tion, Because  if  it  is  necessary  it  will  be  issued  to  them. 

Q.  But  if  one  soldier  was  missinff  a  few  cartridges,  he  could  very 
easily,  ordinarily,  get  up  his  supply! — A.  Ordinarily ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Watson,  who  had  charge  of  this  ordnance  storehouse? — ^A.  The 
post  ordnance  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  in  it  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  ammunition  boxes 
of  all  grades,  cannon,  and  horse  furniture,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  boxes? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  aiiy  guns — any  arms — besides  the  cannon  in  there? — 
A.  If  there  was,  they  were  in  boxes. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  in  there? — ^A.  There  was  a  carpen- 
ter working  for  the  quartermaster,  and  there  was  a  gun  they  used  for 
firing  morning  and  evening  gun. 

Q.  That  is,  a  cannon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  frame 
a  pedestal  to  put  it  on;  so  that  we  went  in  there  to  get  the  dimen- 
sions. 

Q.  So  that  you  never  saw  any  gims  in  there  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  seen  any  there.  There  might  have  been  any  quantity.  There 
was  gim  cases  in  there. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Gun  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  You  saw  gim  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  open  ? — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  examined  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  guns  in  there? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  was  in  there? — A.  There  was  some  old-fashioned 
fieldpieces  in  there. 

Q.  These  ammunition  boxes,  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were 

empty A.  They  were  empty  or  had  shells  and  ammunition  in 

them ;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Or  had  anything  in  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Was  the  door  of  this  place  kept  locked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  the  key  ? — A.  The  orderly  sergeant. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  went  in  there  you  had  to  go  in  with  his  per- 
mission, did  you  ? — A.  You  had  to  go  m  with  him. 

Q.  Tie  had  to  unlock  the  door? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  access  to  it ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  ammunition  out  of  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  put  any  in? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  any  empty  boxes  in  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  anything  m  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  anything  out  but  this  cannon? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  take  that  out. 
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Q.  You  didn't  take  that  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  took  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  circle. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  any  guns  in 
there  except  those  cannon  that  you  speak  of  which  you  saw?— A.  I 
had  reason  to  suppose  there  were,  because  they  are  usually  kept  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  put  in  there,  did  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
know  what  other  ordnance  storehouses  do  contain  usually,  but  I 
never  saw  them  in  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  other  than  seeing  some  boxes  in  there,  you  do  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  in  there  in  the  way  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  The  boxes  you  saw  usuallv  held  guns,  though,  did  they  not? — ^A. 
That  is  what  they  were  made  lor. 

Q.  And  the  ammunition  boxes  had  ammunition  in  them  usually  ? — 
A.  Usually ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  When  you  moved  from  one  place  to  another  you  usually  car- 
ried your  guns  or  were  they  carried  in  boxes? — A.  Surplus  guns  were 
carried  in  the  gun  cases,  but  each  man  carried  his  own. 

Q.  Were  those  surplus  guns  distributed  to  companies?  Did  the 
company  officers  have  those  guns  that  were  assigned  to  companies? — 
A.  Sometimes  they  would  at  target  practice,  or  for  hunting  purposes, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  the  company  have  a  certain  number  of  guns  assigned  to 
them — a  full  complement? — A.  A  full  company  has  65  guns. 

Q.  Suppose  you  only  had  50  men? — A.  The  rest  of  them  would 
be  put  in  the  company's  storeroom. 

Q.  They  would  be  in  the  company's  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
boxes. 

Q.  And  not  down  in  this  ordnance  storehouse? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  their  surplus  guns  would  not  be  in  the  ordnance  store- 
house?— ^A.  There  would  hd  some;  as  we  turned  in  our  Spring- 
fields  they  would  be  turned  in  to  the  ordnance  officer  there,  and  they 
might  lie  there  some  time  before  they  are  shipped,  until  he  gets  direct 
orders  for  them;  and  while  the  new  Springfields  came  they  might 
have  went  to  the  storehouse. 

Q.  Until  they  were  distributed  to  the  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
until  they  were  distributed  to  the  companies. 

Q.  After  thev  were  distributed  were  the  full  complement,  do  you 
know,  ordinarily  distributed  to  the  company  commander  for  a  full 
company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  are  entitled  to  65  men  in  your  company,  and 
your  company  commander  would  have  65  guns  allotted  to  him? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  only  50  men  you  would  have  50  gims  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  15  extra  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  the  company  commander  do  with  those  15  guns? — 
A.  They  would  be  put  in  his  company  storeroom,  that  the  sergeant 
and  the  artificer  have  keys  to. 

Q.  So  that  in  a  place  like  this  there  would  not  be  in  the  ordnance 
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storehouse  any  of  the  surplus  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  of  the  surplus 
guns — none  of  the  company  guns. 

Q.  If  you  were  changing,  temporarily  they  might  be? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  In  shipping  guns  do  they  not  ordinarily  ship  more  than  the 
complement  tor  each  company? — A.  No,  sir;  each  company  com- 
mander makes  requisition  lor  the  required  number,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  of  these  guns  or  more  are  disabled  in  some  manner 
and  has  to  go  to  the  ordnance  department  to  be  repaired,  and  he 
has  it  put  up  in  a  box — one  or  more  that  he  has — and  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  ordnance  sergeant,  and  it  may  lie  in  his  storeroom  some 
days  until  the  ordnance  oflBcer  ships  it,  and  then  when  it  comes  back 
it  goes  to  the  same  place  until  it  is  turned  over  to  the  company  com- 
mander again. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
-  Q.  You  had  four  companies,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  all  entitled  to  65  guns  to  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  the  full  complement? — ^A.  The  full  complement;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  All  those  guns  would  be  in  the  possession  of  company  com- 
manders?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  responsible  for  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  responsible  for 
them. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  other  guns  in  the  post,  would  there? — 
A.  There  might  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  were  or  you  do  not  know  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  There  might  be? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Any  oflBcer  can  get  a  gun  from  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, if  he  makes  a  requisition  for  it,  for  his  own  use,  or  for 
practice,  or  anything. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
Q.  What  I  mean  is,  there  was  no  surplus  quantity  of  gims  in  that 
post,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  When  guns  are  shipped  from  an  arsenal  they  are  shipped  to  the 
post  commander? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  are  distributed  by  him  to  the  several  com- 
panies?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  distributed  by  him  to  the  companies. 

Q.  There  are  just  enough  shipped  to  the  post  to  supply  each  com- 
pany, to  fill  the  requisition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  each  company  has  made  a  requisition  for  65  guns,  that 
number  is  issued  to  that  company  ? — A.  Just  exactly. 

Q.  And  when  they  have  only  60  men  there  would  be  15  extra 
gims? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  will  be  put  in  the  custody  of  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  put  in  cases  and  put  in  a  storeroom? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  And  they  are  not  turned  back  to  the  ordnance  storehouse? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  66  guns  to  the  company  are  sent  upon  requisi- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  guns  are  sent  to  the  ordnance  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  puts  them  in  the  ordnance  storehouse  and  issues  them 
to  the  men  ? — A.  To  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Suppose  the  company  conmiander  should  make  requisition  for 
65  guns  and  did  not  have  but  50  men,  would  not  the  extra  guns  be 
left  in  the  ordnance  storehouse? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  would  get  the  whole 
65  guns  from  the  ordnance  storehouse,  and  then  he  would  issue  what 
he  needs  to  the  men,  and  the  rest  would  be  left  in  the  company's 
storeroom.  The  company  commander  gets  them  in  the  original 
packgages. 

Q.  Were  any  requisitions  made  for  extra  guns  at  any  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  he  was  filling  out  a  companjr  of  65  men,  65  would  be  all 
he  had ;  but  if  he  should  make  a  requisition  and  get  them — if  he  had 
any  reason — ^he  would  have  to  supply  a  reason  for  having  them. 

By  Senator  BuLKELEr : 

Q.  He  would  be  responsible  for  whatever  was  issued  to  him,  just 
the  same  as  for  the  65  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  responsible  for  whatever  number  he  made  the 
requisition  for  and  received  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  receives  those  in  his  own  charge;  he  does  not  trust 
those  to  the  ordnance  officer? — A.  No,  sir;  never;  but  they  come  to 
the  post  ordnance  officer,  always.  He  receipts  for  them  to  the  rail- 
road. 

Q.  He  is  a  commissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  a 
noncommissioned  ordnance  officer  also. 

Q.  Who  was  ordnance  officer  at  the  post? — ^A.  Any  enlisted  man  is 
likely  to  be  detailed  as  ordnance  officer. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Thompson  was  post  ordnance  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  Sergeant  Hopkins  usually  had  charge 
of  that  storehouse. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  ordnance  sergeant. 

Q.  He  had  charge  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  supposed  to 
remain  there, 

Q.  He  is  there  now,  is  he  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or 
not. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  be  there? — ^A.  If  the  post  is  abandoned,  he 
would  be  shipped  to  some  other  post.  He  would  have  no  duties  there 
now. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  returning  from  the  target 
practice-you  brought  all  the  bandoliers  that  the  entire  command  had 
used  down  there  m  your  wagon,  or  the  wagon  in  which  you  trav- 
eled?— ^A.  I  brought  back  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bandoliers  of  my 
detachment. 

Q.  All  that  you  knew  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  done  with  those  bandoliers  when  you  reached  the 
post? — A.  I  gave  them  to  Schreiber,  the  company  artificer,  and  he 
says,  "What  did  you  bring  those  back  for?  We  don't  want  them; 
we  have  more  now  than  we  can  take  care  of."  Then  he  threw  them 
under  the  stairway  there  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  That  was  the  artificer  of  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  done  with  the  other  companies'  bandoliers? — ^A.  That 
the  other  companies  had? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  had  them  boxed  up.  He  turned  them  over  to  the 
ordnance  officer  some  time  ago — a  few  days  ago. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  AVhat  was  it  they  boxed  up?    My  attention  was  called  away 
for  a  moment. 
The  Witness.  The  bandoliers. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  When  vou  went  the  last  time  to  practice,  or,  rather,  to  the  target 
practice  at  the  range 

Senator  Warner.  At  Point  Isabel. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Did  you  say  that  the  ammunition  for  the  new 
Springfield  rifle  was  carried  in  bandoliers  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  carried  down  there  that  way? — ^A.  It  was  carried  from 
the  tents  where  we  had  our  camp  out  to  the  target  range. 

Q.  Out  to  the  target  range? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  was  it  distributed  after  you  got  to  the  target  range? — 
A.  Each  man  would  take  a  bandolier  and  shoot  what  was  necessary. 

Q.  Each  man  would  take  a  bandolier  and  shoot  as  much  as  he 
pleased  out  of  it? — A.  What  was  required  of  him. 

Q.  Then  he  would  keep  the  bandolier,  or  the  balance  of  it,  if  he 
wanted  to? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  say  shooting  at  rabbits  is  better  practice,  really,  than 
shooting  on  the  target? — A.  Naturally,  it  would  be. 

Q.  And  it  was  encouraged  there  at  Fort  Brown  among  the  men? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  number  of  times  when  the  men  went  out  on 
hunting  pass. 

Q.  And  any  soldier  could  go,  that  jgot  a  pass  to  go  hunting;  and 
you  would  giv^  him  all  the  ammunition  he  wanted? — A.  He  would 
have  to  ask  for  a  hunting  pass. 

Q.  Yes;  and  then  they  would  give  him  all  the  ammunition  he 
wanted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  returned  he  accounted  for  it  or  not,  as  he 
pleased? — A.  If  he  had  any  amount  he  would  usually  turn  it  in. 

Q.  That  was  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  tliat  if  he  had  a  surplus  it  was  easy  for  him  to  keep  it  in 
his  pocket  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Fosier: 
Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  artificer? — A.  He  takes  care  of  extra 
guns  and  ammunition,  decaps  the  shells  when  they  come  from  the  tar- 
get range ;  he  marks  the  boxes  at  times  when  companies  are  moving, 
and,  in  fact,  repairs  spring  doors  and  windows,  and  locks  upon  the 
doors,  about  the  barracks. 
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Q.  What  are  his  special  duties  at  target  shooting?  Is  not  his 
principal  duty  there  decapping  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  cartridges  or 
ammunition? — A.  He  usually,  under  direction  of  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  sends  out  so  many  boxes  or  so  many  bandoliers,  or  whatever 
is  necessary,  what  the  men  are  going  to  shoot  that  forenoon  or  after- 
noon; and  then  when  the  empty  shells  come  back  he  decaps  them 
and  packs  them  in  cases  and  counts  them  over,  so  that  he  knows  just 
how  many  he  is  shipping  out. 

Q.  Is  not  that  his  principal  if  not  his  only  duty  at  target  shooting, 
to  gather  up  the  empty  shells  and  clean  them  and  decap  them? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  duties  has  he? — ^A.  If  there  is  a  broken  gun  and  he 
can  repair  it 

Q.  To  repair  broken  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  If  any  of  the  small 
parts  are  broken  or  gone,  he  has  an  extra  lot  from  which  he  can  repair 
the  gun.  If  a  gun  is  broken  in  any  way  so  that  he  can  not  repair  it, 
he  has  to  box  it  up  and  mark  it  and  the  company  conmiander  has  it 
shipped  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  the  ammunition  is  concerned  he  has  more  to  do 
with  gathering  the  shells  and  cleaning  them  than  with  the  distribu- 
tion ot  the  cartridges,  has  he  not? — A.  He  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  gathering  of  the  shells,  because,  as  a  usual  thing,  when  they  get 
done  with  a  day's  shooting  there  is  a  detail  of  three  or  four  men  who 
start  in  at  the  200  yards  and  go  back  over  the  range  and  pick  up  these 
shells*  Generally  they  have  a  bag  or  somthing  there  in  whicn  they 
pick  them  up,  and  turn  theui  in  to  the  artificer. 

Q.  And  he  decaps  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  rabbits  around  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  them  almost  anywhere,  outside  of  the  town  I  mean  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  that?  Is  it  being  cultivated,  or  is 
there  a  good  deal  of  woodland  there? — A.  Largely  chaparral  wood- 
land. 

Q.  What  is  this  chaparral? — A.  It  is  mesquite  and  hackberry. 

Q.  Mostly  brush? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  airy  larger  trees? — A.  There  are  some  large  trees. 

Q.  Whatsort  of  big  trees  are  there? — ^A.  Hackberry  mostly. 

Q.  And,  then,  there  is  this  chaparral? — A.  Mostly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  game  there? — ^A.  6h^  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  allowed  when  you  go  out  to  shoot  any  kind  of  game?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  turkey  and  deer  and  quail. 

Q.  That  kind  of  country  is  particularly  adapted  for  rabbits? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jack  rabbits? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Buck  rabbits? — A.  Jack  rabbits. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  buck  rabbits  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
jack  rabbits,  too. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Senator  Frazier  the 
cartridges  are  carried  to  the  target  range  on  the  backs  of  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is,  from  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  just  from  the  tents  of 
the  camp  to  the  target  range. 
Q.  How  are  they  carried  to  Point  Isabel  ? — A.  Mostly  in  boxes. 
(Witness  excused.) 

At  3.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  March  19, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Militart  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tuesday^  Mwrch  19,  1907. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chaii-man),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Macklin  and  Lieutenant  Lawiuson,  as  it  appears  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  Penrose  court-martial,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Grier.  I  have  subpoenaed  Mr.  Lawrason  to  come 
before  tfie  committee  forthwith. 

Senator  Warner.  I  suggest  that  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Lawrason  before  the  Penrose  court-martial  ought  to  be  offered  here 
when  he  comes,  so  that  his  testimony  can  all  go  in  together. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  it  in  now,  so  that  it  can  be  printed 
in  our  record. 

Senator  Frazier.  We  have  it  in  a  different  form. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know,  but  I  thought  if  we  had  it  in  our  own 
record  we  would  have  it  in  more  convenient  form.  I  want  to  use  cer- 
tain statements  made  there  by  him  on  which  to  cross-examine  these 
officers.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  offer  in  evidence,  so  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  our  record  at  this  point,  the  testimony  of  Second 
Lieut.  George  C.  Lawrason,  Twenty-lifth  Infantry,  as  given  in  the 
record  of  the  Penrose  court-martial  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  part  2  of 
that  record,  page  484. 

Senator  Pettus.  Why  not  put  in  that  whole  record  all  at  once? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  aid  not  know  but  somebody  might  object  to  it. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  have  the  record  of  Lieutenant  Lawrasoas 
testimony  in  our  record  where  I  could  refer  to  it  conveniently. 

Senator  Pettus.  I  do  not  think  a  piece  of  a  document  ought  to  be 
put  in. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  offer  all  the  testimony  of  this  witness.  He  is 
the  company  commander  of  the  only  company  that  is  affected  by  this 
report  of  the  microscopic  examination. 

Senator  Pettus.  Unless  there  is  some  reason  shown,  I  shall  object 
to  the  piece  of  a  document. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  only  reason  I  have  is  that  it  is  testimony 
that  has  been  taken  under  oath.  He  has  been  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  and  has  been  examined  on  the  point  that  is  directly  raised 
by  this  report.  The  report  sets  forth,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
results  of  the  investigation  made  by  these  officers  at  the  arsenal  indi- 
cate that  four  guns  out  of  B  Company  were  used  in  firing  the  shells 
which  were  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville;  and  two  of  those 
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guns,  according  to  this  report,  were  never  issued  to  the  men,  and 
were  therefore,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  says,  or  at  least  should  have 
been,  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  quartermaster's 
sergeant.  The  quartermaster's  sergeant  has  already  been  called,  and 
he  has  testified  f ull v  on  that  point.  Now  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  before 
the  court-martial,  has  also  testified  on  that  point,  and  before  these 
officers  come  I  want  this  record  of  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  testimony 
before  me.  If  I  had  Lieutenant  Lawrason  here  1  would  not  care  for 
it,  but  I  think  this  ought  to  be  in  the  record,  as  I  shall  want  to  ask 
these  officers  some  questions  based  on  what  he  has  said. 

Senator  Pettus.  I  shall  move  at  the  proper  time  to  put  it  all  in. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  wants  to  put  in 
all  this  record  of  the  Penrose  court-martial.  I  have  no  objection.  It 
is  all  before  us  in  a  certain  way,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  whole 
testimony  going  in  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth;  but  it  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  volume  of  our  record.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
the  point  if  the  Senator  objects. 

Senator  Pettus.  I  object  to  offering  a  piece  of  a  document. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  offer  all  his  testimony. 

Senator  Pettus.  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  only  a  piece  of  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  the  complete 
testimony  of  a  witness,  given  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  is  a  piece  of  a 
document.  It  is  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  about  which  we 
are  making  an  examination  at  this  time.  Other  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied on  the  same  subject. 

Senator  Pettus.  Oh,  I  know  we  are  not  pursuing  any  legal  rule  as 
to  the  testimony.     We  have  testimony  here  that  is  four  times  hearsay. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
what  was  taken  before  the  court-martial,  because  they  observe  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  the  testimony  has  been  very  carefully  taken. 
There  is  no  hearsay  testimony  in  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Lawra- 
son.    That  was  all  ruled  out,  in  so  far  as  any  was  offered. 

Senator  Overman.  I  understand  that  you  want  this  in  our  records 
for  your  own  convenience  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  it  for  my  own  convenience.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to  reprint  as  a  part  of  our  record  all  the 
testimony  taken  before  that  court-martial,  though  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  offered  for  what  it  may  be  worth  and  b^ing  printed  as  a 
separate  document  in  its  entirety;  but  I  wanted  the  testimony  of 
Lieutenant  lawrason  in  our  volume.  The  record  is  getting  to  be  a 
pretty  big  l)Ook  to  carry  around,  and  1  do  not  want  to  have  to  carry 
two  books  with  me.  It  can  not  do  any  harm.  I  can  turn  to  the  other 
b:)ok  and  cross-examine  these  officers  w  ith  respect  to  the  matter  sug- 
gested by  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  evidence  before  the  court-martial. 

Senator  Pettus.  Has  the  committee  any  information  as  to  when  that 
court-martial  is  likely  to  terminate? 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  nobody  knows  that,  although  they  are 
pretty  well  along  with  the  testimony  for  the  defense.  1  should  think 
they  would  get  through  in  a  week  or  two  perhaps.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  lone  they  wiU  be.     I  am  not  advised. 

Senator  Warner.  Without  making  any  objection,  suppose  that  for 
the  present  we  let  the  matter  rest  until  Lieutenant  Lawrason  comes. 
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Senator  Foraker.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  I  offer  it  to-day,  it  will 
he  printed  and  I  can  have  it  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  not  have  to  be 
carrying  around  two  hooks. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  printed  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  know  it  is,  in  a  separate  document.  I  keep  our 
own  record  complete,  and  this  other  comes  to  us  in  installments. 

Senator  Overman.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  Lieutenant  Lawra- 
son  here? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  can  not  tell.  I  issued  a  subpoena  for  him.  He 
is  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  have  placed  in  the  record  this 
telegram  which  has  just  come  from  the  War  Department? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  see  that  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

(The  commanding  general  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Texas  repeats  to  The  Adjutant- 
General  at  Washington  a  telegram  received  from  one  of  the  department*?  recruiting 
officers. ) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  18^  19€7. 
The  Adjutant-General,  , 

War  Department i  Wasi^hington^  D,  C, 
Following  received:  ^'CJalveston,  Tex.,  March  17.  Adjutant-General.  Dej>art- 
ment  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  D.  0.  Gray  story  all  fake.  Gray  has  l)een 
employed  here  continously  for  seven  years;  never  been  in  Army.  Report  and  atlida- 
vlts  mailed  you  to-morrow.  Advise  Chief  Hay  this  in  answer  his  wire  to  chief  of 
police,     lleturn  to  Houston  to-morrow.     Chamberlaiu." 

McCaskey,  Brigadier- General, 

Senator  Foraker.  I  feel  a  little  disappointed  that  Senator  Pettus 
should  object  to  this  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Lawrason  going  in 
evidence  now  formally. 

Senator  Pettus.  1  do  not  object  to  this  whole  document  going  in; 
I  object  to  one  piece  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  is  much  in  the  record  that  has  no  relation 
to  this  matter  about  which  I  want  to  cross-examine  these  officers,  who 
will  testify  concerning  the  examination  of  these  rifles  and  shells. 

Senator  Warner.  1  do  not  think  it  is  vital  at  all  that  it  should  be 
printed  in  our  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  vital;  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Senator  PEiyus.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  is  the  testimony  taken  at  the  court-martial. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  sent  to  us  by  the  War  Department  officially, 
and  it  is  certified  by  the  »Iudge- Advocate-General,  who  is  prosecuting 
the  court-martial  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  In  examining  these  other  witnesses  you  will  have 
this  before  you.     You  have  it  in  print. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  I  can  do  that.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
venience.    I  did  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  objection. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Why  could  you  not  put  in  the  whole  record 
and  ask  to  have  that  part  printed  which  you  desire  in  connection  with 
this  reports 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Warner  and  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
tion, without,  as  I  understand  it,  reaching  any  definite  conclusion,  as 
to  looking  over  this  testimony  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or 
not  we  am  shorten  our  own  proceedings  by  taking  what  has  been  tea- 
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tified  to  in  the  other  proceedings,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  without 
bringing  the  witnesses  here.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion will  be  about  that.  All  these  witnesses  have  been  examined  in 
open  court,  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  the  record 
shows  were  very  rigidly  enforced.  I  doubt,  if  we  had  them  here, 
there  would  be  any  material  additional  development  on  either  side,  to 
what  was  brought  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  looked  this  record  over  yet? 

Senator  Forakeb.  We  have  not  had  time  to  look  it  over  thoroughly. 
Does  Senator  Pettus  still  object?  I  only  wanted  to  put  this  in  at  this 
time,  so  that  it  might  be  printed,  so  that  we  might  have  it  in  the  record 
to-morrow  morning.  1  can  not  conceive  how  it  is  of  any  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  anybody  to  have  it  here,  except  as  1  have  suggested, 
it  makes  it  a  little  more  convenient  for  reference.  I  will,  however, 
let  the  matter  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  very 
important  report  having  come  in  yesterday,  and  being  printed  for  the 
first  time  this  morning,  you  all  want  to  study  the  report  before  you 
proceed,  and  if  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  as  a  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  am  well  aware,  will  all  be  deeply  engaged  in 
the  study  of  this  testimony,  and  we  shall  be  making  ju.st  as  rapid  prog- 
ress as  we  should  if  we  sat  here  and  discussed  it  together,  up  to  a 
certain  point.     So  1  think  we  shall  lose  no  time  by  adjourning. 

At  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
March  20,  1907,  at  11  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday^  March  W,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren   (chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  War- 
ner, Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

On  account  of  the  nonarrival  of  witnesses  the  committee  adjourned 
until  Friday,  March  22,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Friday,  March  22, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren   (chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley,  War- 
ner, Pettus,  Foster,  Overman,  and  Frazier. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  correspond- 
ence: 

Wab  Department, 

WasMngton,  March  21,  1907. 

My  Deab  Senator:  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Brigadier-General  Cro- 

Bler,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  guns  assigned  to 

the  men  of  B,  C,  and  D  Companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  the  13th  of 

August    The  statements  In  my  last  letter  were  based  upon  lists  forwarded  bj 
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the  officers  of  these  companies  showiug  the  uuinbers  of  guns  assigned  to  the  men 
of  the  three  companies.  It  now  appears  from  the  letter  of  General  Crozier  that 
on  the  face  of  these  lists  there  were  certain  errors,  arising  probably  from  mis- 
takes in  transcribing  from  the  property  booivs  of  the  three  companies.  In  order 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  error  I  have  ordered  the  property  books  of  all  three 
companies  sent  to  this  Department,  and  I  presume  they  will  arrive  In  a  day  or 
two.  It  will  probably  be  possible  from  them  to  correct  the  errors  apparent  on 
the  lists  as  pointed  out  in  the  letter  of  General  Crozier.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest  the  conclusions  of  Lieutenant  Hawkins  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  guns  from  which  the  cartridge  shells  found  on  the  streets  of 
Brownsville  were  discharged.  The  lists  of  the  gun  numbers  as  assigned  to  the 
men  were  not  sent  to  Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  were  never  in  his  possession. 
This  matter  only  affects  the  question  of  the  custody  of  those  guns  and  the 
names  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  company  to  whom  they  were  assigned,  if  to 
any  of  them. 

I  inclose  copies  of  the  telegrams  sent  by  The  Adjutant-General  by  my  order  in 
respect  to  the  property  books  of  the  three  companies  and  the  reply  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  I  also  inclose  the  original  lists  transmitted  by  Major  Penrose 
containing  the  errors  pointed  out  by  General  Crozier. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  March  21,  1907. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  :  1.  In  obedience  to  instructions  from  The  Military  Secretary,  Maj.  C.  W. 
Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  forwarded  to  him  on  January  30  last  lists  of 
the  names  of  the  enlisted  men  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  who  w^ere  discharged  by  Special  Orders,  No.  266,  series  of  1906,  with 
the  number  of  the  rifle  assigned  to  each.  Thc^e  lists,  upon  examination  and  by 
comparison  with  the  rifles  which  had  been  shipped  to  these  companies  from 
the  armory  and  had  been  received  back  there,  have  been  shown  to  embody  the 
following  errors : 

"  In  the  B  Company  list  rifle  No.  46266  is  reported  as  having  been  assigned 
to  two  different  men,  namely.  Private  Shepherd  Glenn  and  Private  Frank 
Jones. 

*'  Rifle  No.  41009,  reported  as  having  been  issued  to  Private  Ernest  English, 
had  not  been  issued  to  any  company  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  nor  w^as  It  received  back  at  the  Springfield  Armory  from  that  bat- 
talion. 

"  In  the  C  Company  list  rifles  No.  48951  and  No.  5172,  reported  as  lULving 
been  Issued  to  Corpl.  John  H.  Hill  and  Private  August  Williams,  respectively, 
had  not  been  Issued  to  any  company  of  the  battalion,  nor  were  they  received 
back  at  the  Springfield  Armory  from  the  battalion. 

"Rifle  No.  51951  Is  reported  as  having  been  Issued  to  two  different  men, 
namely.  Private  George  W.  Harris  and  Private  John  W.  Lew4s. 

"  Rifle  No.  40892  is  reported  as  having  been  assigned  to  two  different  men, 
namely,  Private  Robert  James  and  Private  Thomas  L.  Moseley. 

"Rifle  No.  54086  is  reported  as  having  been  assigned  to  two  different  men, 
namely.  Private  John  T.  Hawkins  and  Private  James  A.  Simmons. 

"  In  the  D  Company  list  rifles  No.  41224  and  No.  42211,  reported  as  having 
l)een  Issued  to  Sergt.  Walter  Adams  and  Private  Taylor  Stoudemire,  respectively, 
had  not  been  issued  to  any  company  of  the  battalion,  nor  were  they  received 
back  at  the  Springfield  Armory  from  It. 

"  Rifle  No.  49549  is  reported  as  having  been  assigned  to  two  men,  namely. 
Quartermaster  Sergt.  Thomas  J.  Green  and  Private  John  Green." 

2.  With  referonr-o  to  the  rifles  of  B  Company,  one  of  the  guns  which  the  re- 
port of  Lieutenant  Hawkins  states  as  having  been  identified  as  one  from  which 
some  of  the  cartridges  of  which  the  shells  were  picked  up  at  Brownsville  were 
dischar;:ed,  was  No.  41019,  which,  by  not  appearing  in  the  B  Company  list  of 
rifles  Issued  to  the  men,  was  concluded  as  having  been  In  the  company  store- 
room. 
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3.  With  reference  to  the  C  Ck)iiipaiiy  list,  rifles  Nos.  55157  and  4tK>2tl,  nup- 
posed  by  reason  of  their  not  appearing  in  the  list  of  rifles  IssiuhI  to  i\\%n\  of 
that  company  to  have  been  in  the  company  storehouse,  are  ninouff  thoiH>  wliloh 
were  reported  from  Springfield  to  have  been  hacked  and  marriKl,  as  with  a  dull 
ax  or  hatchet. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Oroxikh, 

Brigadier-Oenerah  Chief  of  Ordwowcc,  17.  fif.  Army, 


[Telegram.] 

The  Ai>jutant-0knrral*8  OnricB, 

Waihington,  March  U,  1001. 
Commanding  Offices, 

Fori  Reno,  Okla,: 
Send  to  this  ofllce  hnmediately  property  books  of  Companies  I),  C,  and  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  any  other  records  that  may  be  nwressary  to  show 
what  man  or  men  between  November  30,  lOOG,  and  January  80,  1007,  tiad  pot- 
session  of  each  of  the  rod  bayonet  rifles  issued  to  those  companies  about  No- 
vember, 1906,  and  turned  hi  during  January,  1907.  It  is  desired  to  acc*ount  for 
each  of  these  rifles  by  number  and  to  show  whose  liands  it  went  into  during 
entire  period  in  question.  Acknowledge  receipt  and  rei>ort  action  by  telegraph 
to  this  ofllce. 
By  order  Secretary  of  War : 

AlNSWOKTII, 

The  Adjutant'OoncraU 


[Telegram.] 

FoBT  Re50.  Okla,,  hfarch  J5,  1007* 
The  Adjutakt-Generai^  U.  8.  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Prc^)erty  books  Companies  B,  C.  and  D,  Twenty-fifth   Infantry,  forwarded 
this  date  by  registered  mail.     No  furtl^'r  rot^itrdn  \u  ittUi\ntuWn  ri*\Ht\vi*  Ut  ptm' 
session  of  rifles  can  be  found.    As  (lj<'H*f  l>'ioks  f^mUiUi  tiM*  \mtwtui  pn/|M*rty 
accountability  of  companies,  their  return  ax  soon  as  amMsuWul  U  r*¥im^i«U^, 

Cahky,  C'/mmanding, 


Wa«  Vrj^Ainuf.ftr, 
Washi/gton,  Marrh  ZO,  Hm, 
Ht  Dcab  Schatob:  I  hare  tlM*  bon^/r  to  SwA'tm  h*iT*r^MU  a  r^t^/rt  V/  UMt  bf 
Brigadier-General  Crcaier,  Cbi«ff  <jf  OrdnaiM^.  '/f  tb^  rt-tsmii  *4  uu  Swtt^S^iUm 
made  with  tlie  obj€9Ct  ^A  determiuho^  wtMrti^er  tA\y^  txp^  vf  i/jiJiury  rMlim 
than  that  nuuiufa<rttired  \jiy  xhh  Tuit^  fft^ti^  ^^yuM  f^  «j>k^  t//  tirtf  Hmt  nmm^ 
nlUon  made  for  tlie  United  HtatHf  inat%»%iiit:  rMl^^t,  *:Mli^ftfr  J^/f.  iu^j^l  //f  Jl^iCiJ, 
known  aa  tlie  **  gprJiirfi^Jd."*     f^'/uM  ti^  ^yjUissiHuttn  4**Jr*r  f';n?>*T  ♦'xj^rt  *Yi' 
dence  on  this  nb^'/tl  <>-ifc*:T*iJ  Crostiw  and  hi«  *»!*ii^-ii«ii.if  Jrj   i^m-  t'^^r*^^  vf 
Ordnaiicie  are  at  tlKr  dJti^A^rti'jii  of  Ti«*r  *^/UiUi5tt»*, 
Very  fto»reJT.  yyunt 

Wm   H.  'lArf, 
Hem.  FKA3ccia  EL  WAjaaty. 

Ck4crm«fl  C9t»««ff>5e  '>*  bii'i^^ry  41fviirt   f,9iiU4  ^^ifU;^  i*Aft^(^, 


The  SBCBETAirr  cr  Wjuk. 

Sib:   1-  In  n^Aurdtit**  v'-ti  vvu*  '^-rift     ruw'.riifif^fvti*  ;  ut**-  ♦'.«*•  ti<MArf  tv  t*: 
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2.  Inclosed  herewith  is  a  table  compiled  from  the  best  and  latest  data  avail- 
able in  reference  to  the  arms  and  cartridges  used  by  other  countries.  It  will  be 
noted  that  either  the  caliber  or  the  fact  that  the  ammunition  uses  a  flanged  case 
excludes  all  the  arms  listed  except  the  Mauser  and  Schmidt  Argentina,  Peru, 
Belgium,  and  Turkey  use  Mauser  rifles,  caliber  .301,  which  is  near  enough  the 
caliber  of  the  model  of  1903  to  enable  them  to  be  used,  so  far  as  caliber  alone 
is  concerned.  The  ammunition  manufactured  for  this  caliber  of  Mauser  rifle 
has  a  grooved  cartridge  case  which  is  slightly  less  in  maximum  diameter  than 
the  model  of  1903  ammunition  and  is  about  0.2  shorter  from  the  base  of  the 
shell  to  the  shoulder.  The  result  of  this  difference  is  that  the  1903  cartridge 
could  not  be  inserted  in  a  rifle  chambered  for  the  Mauser  cartridge  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mauser  ammunition  could  not  be  fired  from  a  model  of  1903 
rifle,  as  the  cartridge  would  enter  the  chamber  so  far  before  coming  to  rest 
against  the  shoulder  of  the  case  that  the  striker  point  would  be  unable  to  reach 
tJie  primer. 

3.  This  information  in  reference  to  the  cartridge  case  was  obtained  from 
samples  of  the  ammunition  on  hand  at  the  Springfleld  Armory  and  samples 
furnished  by  the  M.  Hartley  Company,  as  well  as  from  statements  of  the 
president  of  that  company  and  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dally,  both  of  whom  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Mauser  arm  and  ammunition.  A  further  report 
is  expected  from  Mr.  Dally,  and  a  report  is  also  expected  from  the  Springfleld 
Armory.  If  further  information  is  obtained  from  these  reports,  you  will  be 
informed. 

4.  The  Schmidt  rifle  has  but  three  lands,  and  a  bullet  flred  from  it  would 
consequently  be  differently  marked  than  would  one  flred  from  the  United  States 
magazine  rifle,  model  of  1903,  which  has  four  lands. 

Very  respectfully,  William  Cbozier, 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
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The  (jHAiRMAN.  The  following  letter  has  just  been  received : 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  March  22,  1907, 
My  DfcAB  Senatob  :  I  write  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  three  bullets 
which  were  picked  out  of  the  Browusviile  houses  and  presented  with  the 
Purdy  testimony  be  turned  over  to  General  Crozier,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, or  to  Lieutenant  Hawkins,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  measure- 
ments of  all  of  the  bullets  in  evidence.  As  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  has  made  measurements  of  the  other  bullets,  which  I  submitted  to 
you  with  affidavits  from  citizens  of  Brownsville.  As  you  advised  me  that  the 
committee  would  be  likely  to  adjourn  to-morrow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
interval  would  furnish  ample  time  to  make  such  examination  as  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  committee. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Hon.  Fbancis  E.  Wabren, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 

The  Chairman.  Agreeably  to  the  request  in  that  letter,  the  three 
bullets  referred  to  will  be  turned  over  to  General  Crozier. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  LIEUT.  WILFOBD  J.  HAWKINS,  XT.  S.  ABMT. 

Lieut.  Wn^FORD  J.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Wilford  J.  Hawkins. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  United  States  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  service  are  you  assigned  at  this  time? — ^A.  I  am  serv- 
ing, bydetail,  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank? — A.  First  lieutenant.  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  belong  to  any  organization — that  is,  to  any  infantry 
regiment  or  cavalry  regiment  or  artillery  regiment? — A.  [No,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  regiment  were  you  serving  when  you  were  de- 
tailed?— A.  I  was  not  serving  witli  any  regiment,  sir.  I  was  serv- 
ing with  the  Fifty-third  Company,  Coast  Artillery. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  infantry  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  cavalry  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  served,  prior  to  this  detail,  except  with  Coast 
Artillery? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  stationed  with  the  Coast  Artillery? — ^A.  At 
Fort  Wadsworth. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  stationed  there? — A.  I  was  stationed  there 
for  about  one  year,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  class?— A.  The  class  of  1903,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  service  after  you  joined  the  Army? — A. 
My  first  service  was  that  of  second  lieutenant,  with  the  Fifty-third 
Company,  Coast  Artillery. 

Q.  At  Fort  Wadsworth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  for  about  one  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  1904  you  were  placed  on  this  detail  with  the  Ord- 
nance Department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  date  of  that  detail  in  1904? — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you,  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  had  anything  to  do 
witii  the  service — I  mean  outside  of  your  experience  as  a  cadet; 
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had  you  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  small  arms  or  small-arms 
ammunition? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  assigned  to  duty  when  you  were  detailed  to 
the  Ordnance  Department?— A.  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  there? — ^A.  I  was  assistant  proof  olBcer 
and  also  quartermaster. 

Q.  Assistant  proof  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  assistant  proof  officer? — ^A.  That  is  the 
definition  which  is  used  at  Sandy  Hook  for  officers  who  are  assigned 
to  the  assistance  of  the  conmianding  officer  in  proving  ordnance 
material. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  have  there  that  you  were  jjroving  ? — 
A.  Mostly  proof  of  cannon  and  the  experimental  firings  with  cannon 
and  mortars,  and  experimental  proof  firings  with  projectiles  of 
various  calibers. 

Q.  You  had  no  small  arms  there  at  all,  had  you,  that  you  experi- 
mented with  in  any  way? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Sandy  Hook  on  that  proving 
station? — ^A.  Until  September,  1905. 

Q.  Then  where  were  you  assigned  to  duty? — ^A.  I  was  then  sent 
to  the  Springfield  Armory,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  ever  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  special  duty  at  the  Springfield  Armory? — 
A.  I  was  assigned  at  first  as  an  assistant  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  also  as  an  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  hill  shops,  and 
as  an  assistant  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  experimental  firing,  and 
recorder  of  a  board  of  officers  at  the  Springfield  Armory  whose  duty 
it  is  to  make  tests  of  various  kinds  of  inventions  and  small  arms. 

Q.  Were  you  assigned  to  all  these  duties  at  the  same  time — 
assistant  to  the  commanding  officer  and  assistant  to  the  commander 
of  the  hilltop  station,  did  you  say? — A.  The  hill  shops. 

Q.  And  then  what  was  tlie  other  position  ? — A.  Eecorder  of  a  board 
of  officers  there. 

Q.  Were  you  assigned  to  all  these  duties  at  the  same  time? — A.  I 
think  it  was  all  in  the  same  order;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  involved  in  your  duty  as  assistant  to  the  com- 
mander at  the  arsenal — ^who  was  he,  by  the  way,  at  that  time? — 
A.  Col.  Frank  H.  Phipps. 

Q.  Is  he  still  on  duty  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  been  all  the  while;  are  you  still  his  assistant? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  your  duty  as  his  assistant  involve?  What  did  it 
cover? — A.  It  covers  anything  in  connection  with  the  work  at  the 
armory  to  which  he  may  assign  me. 

Q.  You  were  subject  to  his  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  subject  to  his  orders  anyhow,  would  you 
not,  if  you  were  simply  assigned  to  duty  at  the  arsenal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  commander  in  chief  there,  and  all  who  are  on  duty 
there  with  him  of  inferior  rank  would  be  subject  to  his  orders. 
Now,  what  did  he  require  of  you  under  the  orders  that  he  gave 
you  ? — ^A.  During  the  first  few  months  I  was  required  to  spend  about 
a  half  of  each  day  in  the  hill  shops. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  in  the  hill  shops? — A.  The  hill  shop  is  a 
part  of  the  armory  where  certain  components  of  the  United  States 
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maj^azine  rifle,  model  1903,  are  constructed,  and  when  the  rifle  is 
finally  assembled  and  packed  for  storage. 

Q.  What  parts  are  constructed  in  the  hill  shops? — ^A.  The  receiver 
of  the  rifle  is  constructed  there,  and  the  bolt 

Q.  Is  the  receiver  what  we  call  the  chamber? — A^  No;  the  chamber 
is  in  the  barrel,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  receiver  where  you  put  in  the  cartridge? — ^A.  The  re- 
ceiver is  the  piece  of  metal  which  receives  the  barrel  and  receives 
the  bolt. 

Q.  There  is  a  rifle  right  behind  you,  which,  as  we  understand,  is 
a  Springfield.  I  wish  you  would  just  unlock  that  gun  rack  and  take 
out  the  rifle  and  explain  it  to  us. — ^A.  (Illustrating  with  the  rifle.) 
This  portion  of  the  rifle  that  extends  from  here  down  to  here  is  called 
the  receiver. 

Senator  Overman.  You  had  better  get  a  more  definite  description 
than  that.    "  From  here  to  here  "  does  not  explain  anything. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  part  you  refer  to  is  the  part  in  which  you  deposit  the  car- 
tridges, is  it  not,  when  you  want  to  prepare  to  fire? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
cartridges  are  dropped  into  the  magazine. 

Q.  Where  is  the  magazine? — ^A.  The  magazine  is  below  the  re- 
ceiver ;  down  in  here,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  part  is  the  receiver? — A.  That  is  the  part  of 
the  metal  which  is  screwed  fast  to  the  tenon  on  the  end  of  the  barrel. 
That  is  called  the  receiver. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  it 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  your  description  as  plain  as  you  can, 
with  reference  to  its  intelligibility  when  it  appears  in  the  piinted 
report. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  word  "  tenon?  '' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  indicate  that  so  that  we  can  describe  it  in  the  record. — 
A.  The  tenon  i^  a  projecting  portion  of  the  barrel,  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  barrel,  which  projects  into  the  receiver.  This  tenon  carries 
threads  which  mesh  with  threads  in  the  forward  end  of  the  receiver. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  the  rear  of  the  gun  barrel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  the  receiver  a  part  of  the  bore? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  bore  is  immediately  in  front  of  that.  Does  not  the  bore 
connect  with  the  receiver  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  do  not  know  where  the  receiver  is.  Can  you 
explain  it  so  we  will  understand  it? — A.  If  I  had  a  screw-driver  I 
could  take  it  apart  and  show  it  to  you,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  load  that  gun? — ^A.  Single  shot  or  magazine  load- 
ing;? 

Q.  Either  way.  How  do  you  load  it  if  you  want  to  put  five  car- 
tridges in  it?     It  will  receive  that  many,  will  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  put  them  in  and  how  ? — A.  If  you  have  five  car- 
tridges in  a  clip  and  desire  to  load  the  rifle  with  those  cartridges,  the 
clip  is  taken  and  the  end  of  the  clip  is  placed  in  these  two  clip  re- 
cesses, here  and  here,  and  then,  holding  vour  finger  down  here,  a 
quick,  sudden  pressure  with  the  thumb  forces  all  those  cartridges 
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down,  stripping  them  from  the  dip,  and  forces  them  into  the  maga- 
zine, where  they  remain. 

Q.  You  call  that  the  magazine.  I  want  to  set  the  relation  of  the 
receiver  to  the  magazine  and  a  description  of  me  receiver,  so  we  can 
differentiate  it  from  the  magazine. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  clip  when  you  press  those  cartridges 
down? — ^A.  The  clip  stands  in  these  clip  recesses  until  the  bolt  is 
shoved  forward. 

Q.  That  throws  the  dip  out? — ^A.  The  clip  then  jumps  out  and 
away  from  the  gun. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  can  jump  it  out  or  take  it  out  with  your  hand,  can  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  a  description  that  will  distinguish  the  receiver 
from  the  magazine. — ^A.  The  receiver  is  a  piece  of  steel  which  re- 
ceives the  tenon  of  the  butt  of  the  barrel,  receives  the  bolt  and  the 
cut-off,  and  the  connecting  screws  from  the  magazine  guard. 

Q.  From  the  magazine  guard,  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  guard  of  the  magazine? — ^A.  The  magazine  guard 
is  this  piece  of  metal  which  extends  from  this  forward  tang  back  to 
the  rear  tang,  induding  the  trigger  guard  and  also  including  the 
magazine. 

Q.  That  is  underneath  the  rifle,  and  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
testimony  as  the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  rifle — is  it  sometimes 
called  that,  the  piece  that  you  first  pointed  out  immediately  in  front 
of  the  ^ard  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  called  the  floor  of  the  chamber? — ^A.  No, 
sir.  This  plate  that  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the  magazine  guard  is 
called  the  noor  plate. 

Q.  That  may  be  what  it  is  termed — ^the  floor  plate.  That  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  constructed,  as  I  understand  you,  in  the  hill 
shops? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  made? — ^A.  That  is  made  at  the 
water  shops  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Q.  Located  also  at  Spnn^eld,  Mass.? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  that  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  serving  there  now. 

Q.  Are  you  also  serving  now  in  the  hill  shops? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  hill  shops? — ^A.  I  served  there 
from  September,  1905,  until  this  last  November. 

Q.  Last  Nov^nber  you  went  into  the  water  shops? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Where  is  the  bolt  made? — A.  The  bolt  is  made  at  the  hill  shops, 
sir;  that  is,  the  .bolt  is  finished  at  the  hill  shops.  We  make  the 
drop  forcings  for  all  of  the  parts  of  the  rifle  at  the  water  shops.  Then 
some  of  me  parts  of  the  rifle  are  sent  to  the  hill  shops  and  machine- 
finished  there.  Other  parts  of  the  rifle,  after  being  forged  at  the 
water  shops,  are  finished  at  the  water  shops. 

By  Stfiator  Foraker: 
Q.  And  you  have  been  serving  at  the  water  shops  ever  since,  have 
jrouyiintilnowl — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  you  told  us  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the  gun  are 
assembled  in  the  hill  shops,  and  the  gun  is  there  put  together,  and 
from  there  it  is  shipped  out  to  the  arsenal? — ^A.  From  the  hill  shops 
we  simply  send  the  guns  to  storage  at  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Q.  And  then  when  are  they  shipped  away  from  there  to  the  differ- 
ent departments? — ^A.  When  requests  are  made  for  them,  sir. 

Q.  whenever  there  are  requisitions?  I  notice  that  the  numbers 
of  file  guns  that  were  issued  to  these  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  of  tlie 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  run  very  irregularly.    Is  that  usual? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  do  not  run  consecutively! 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  They  are  not  consecutive  numbers. — ^A.  The  arms  chests  are 
packed  more  or  less  at  random  in  the  storehouse. 

Q.  How  does  that  come  about?  When  you  finish  a  gun  you  put  a 
number  on  it,  don't  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  number  put  on? — ^A.  Right  on  the  receiver,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shop  is  that  put  on? — ^A.  That  is  put  on  at  the  hill 
shops,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  the  different  parts  are  assembled  and  the  rifles  are 
pronounced  finished,  are  they  put  together  for  shipment  in  a  haphaz- 
ard way,  or  are  they  stacked  up  according  to  their  numbers  with  some 
regularity  or  some  method? — ^A.  The  number  is  not  placed  on  the 
receiver  after  the  receiver  is  assembled  to  the  barrel,  1[)ut  is  placed 
upon  the  receiver  when  the  receiver  is  soft.  The  receiver  has  to  be 
casehardened,  and  of  course  after  it  is  casehardened  it  can  not  be 
stamped.  The  receivers  are  stamped  every  day,  carrying  on  the 
serial  numbers  from  where  they  were  the  previous  day. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  numbers  for  one  company  run  as  follows: 
46544,  45186,  48790,  54517.  That  seems  to  be  very  irregular,  as  I 
remarked  awhile  ago,  and  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
bers are  put  on  in  the  way  you  have  indicated,  and  the  rifles  do  not 
come  out  in  a  finished  state  according  to  those  numbers  consecu- 
tively?— A.  No,  sir.    That  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  extra  work. 

Q.  Then  in  shipping  to  the  arsenal  you  pav  no  attention  to  the 
numbers  at  all. — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  statement. 

Q.  I  say,  if  a  requisition  is  made  upon  the  Springfield  Arsenal  for 
a  thousand  rifles,  you  do  not  seek  to  send  a  thousand  that  are  con- 
secutively numbered;  you  just  take  a  thousand  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  true. 

Q.  The  first  ones  you  get  hold  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  numbers  may  run  consecutively  or  they  may  be  irregular, 
as  I  have  indicated  in  reading  the  numbers  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention?     That  is  as  I  understand  it. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  these  rifles  of  B,  C,  and  D  Companies  were  sent  back 
to  you,  who  received  them? — ^A.  They  were  received  by  the  ordnance 
storekeeper. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  you  some  prelitninary  questions. 
You,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Spooner,  the  inspector,  made  an  exami- 
nation of  these  rifles,  as  I  understand  it,  and  made  a  report  as  to 
the  results  of  your  investigations  of  the  rifles  that  were  suppo^d 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  B,  C,  and  D  Companies  at  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906? — A.  We  made  an  ex- 
amination more  particularly  of  the  cartridge  casea^ 
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Q.  Of  the  cartridge  shells? — ^A.  We  call  them  cartridge  cases. 
"  Cartridge  case  "  is  the  proper  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  call  them  shells.  We  have  been  calling  them  car- 
tridges and  cartridge  shells.  By  cartridge  shells  we  mean  what  is 
left  after  the  cartridge  has  been  exploded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  call  that  a  cartrid^  case  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  examination  had  particular  reference  to  those  cases,  then, 
as  vou  call  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them? — ^A.  Of  the  cases,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  jfired  two  rounds  from  each  rifle 

Q.  No;  how  many  cases  were  sent  to  you  for  inspection?  If  they 
are  present  I  should  like  to  have  the  clerk  hand  them  to  us. — ^A.  There 
were  39  cartridge  cases  and  cartridges. 

Q.  That  is  39,  including  cartridges  that  had  not  been  fired? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cartridges  were  there  that  had  not  been  fired  among 
those  39  ? — ^A.  There  were  33  that  had  been  fired. 

By  Senator  Foster  :* 
Q.  That  had  not  been  fired? — ^A.  There  were  33  that  had  been 
fired. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  record  showing  when  you  received  these  cases  and 
cartridges? — ^A.  I  think  the  date  of  the  receipts  of  those  cartridges 
is  mentioned  in  my  report,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Warner  has  made  a  suggestioH  to  me, 
on  account  of  which  I  think  I  had  better  postpone  any  further  exam- 
ination of  this  witness  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  we  agree  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  is  thought  best,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  information  which  is  essential,  to  postpone 
your  further  examination  until  the  next  session  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  Monday  morning 
at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly^  (at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  committee 
adjourned  until  Monday,  March  25, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Monday,  March  25,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren   (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ALGEBNON  JEBB. 

Algernon  Jebb,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full. — A.  Private  Algernon  Jebb. 
Q.  Are  you  m  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  serviee? — ^A.  I  hai«  been  now 
very  near  twenty-two  years,  sir. 

Q.  Where  all  have  you  served? — ^A.  My  first  service  was  in  the 
Third  Cavalry.  I  went  to  Jefferson  Barracks  in  1886.  Prom  there 
I  was  assigned  to  my  troop  at  Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.  From  Fort  Sill  we 
were  sent  to  Texas.  We  were  stationed  down  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  at  Fort  Ringgold,  Tex.  We  came  back  from  Fort  Ring- 
ffold  and  were  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.  I  was 
discharged  from  there.  I  reenlisted  again  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  was 
sent  from  there  to  Jefferson  Barracks.  I  reenlisted  in  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  in.  K  Troop,  and  was  sent  from  there  to  Fort  Niobrara. 
From  Fort  Niobrara  I  went  as  provost  ^ard  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.  I  was  discharged  from  there  under  General  Order  40,  three 
years  and  three  montlS.  I  then  rode  with  Colonel  Cody  in  Ambrose 
Park,  South  Brooklyn.  From  there  I  reenlisted  in  Abington  square, 
New  York,  and  from  there  I  went  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  at  the  time 
the  recruiting  depot  was  about  to  be  broken  up.  My  troop  Was  sent 
there,  where  I  was  assigned  to  D  Troop,'  Third  Cavalry,  stationed 
there.  We  stayed  there  then  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war  I  went  to  Chickamauga.  From 
Chickamauga  we  were  ordered  to  Tampa,  Fla.  I  was  transferred 
from  D  Troop,  Third  Cavalry,  to  L  Troop,  then  a  skeleton  troop,  as 
a  drill  instructor.  From  there  we  went  to  Montauk  Point  From 
there  we  went  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen.  From  Fort  Ethan  Allen  we 
went  to  -the  peace  jubilee  at  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  we  went 
to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  wintered.  There  was  an  order  then  came  for 
two  troops  to  leave  Georgia  and  proceed  to  Fort  Sheridan,  HL  In 
Fort  Sheridan  I  transferred  to  I  Company,  Nineteenth  Inrantry,  in 
1899,  and  went  over  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  was  discharged 
at  a  place  called  Cebu.  I  returned  to  Manila  and  then  met  mj 
former  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Hi^ht,  and  he  asked  me  to  join  his 
troop  and  go  with  him  to  the  northern  end  of  Luzon.  I  said,  ^  Yes ; 
I  wul  go  with  you."  He  then  took  me  to  Vigan,  and  from  there  to 
Lebac.  Then,  after  the  sauadron  was  reorganized  in  Lebac,  we  re- 
turned there,  and  from  tnere  I  was  ordered  home  to  the  United 
States.  We  turned  our  horses  over  to  the  Eleventh  Cavali7,  that  was 
stationed  there,  and  came  back  to  the  United  States  on  the  Lawton. 
When  we  got  back  to  San  Francisco  we  remained  there  seven  days, 
and  then  we  were  sent  to  Fort  Assinniboine,  While  we  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Assdnniboine,  L  Troop  was  stationed  there 

Q.  Let  me  abbreviate  that  a  little,  for  we  are  somewhat  pressed 
for  time.  You  continued  in  the  service  until  you  enlisted  in  ttie 
Twentv-sixth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  Twenty-sixth! — ^A.  I  joined 
the  Twenty-sixth  in  1903. 

Q.  And  have  been  serving  with  them  ever  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Twenty-sixth  and  with  Company  K  while 
it  was  at  Fort  Brown,  at  Brownsville,  Tex.? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
where  I  joined  the  company. 

Q.  You  joined  it  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  time  in  October,  1908; 
I  don't  remember  the  date  exactly;  after  I  returned  from  the  islands. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  there  with  the  battalioQ  when  it  went  to  F<Mrt 
Sam  Houston? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  it  left? — ^A.  It  left  there  the 
«ih  of  July. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  before  you  left  any  additional 
ammunition  was  issued  to  the  men  of  your  company ;  and  if  so,  how 
much  and  what  kind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  10  rounds  of  ammu- 
niticfli  of  the  new  Springfield  guns  issued  to  us.  We  already  had 
10,  and  there  was  10  additional  rounds  issued  to  us  before  we  went 
on  the  train. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  anything  about  what  was 
done  with  the  bandoliers  out  of  which  that  ammunition  was.  taken? — 
A.  Well,  some  of  the  bandoliers  may  have  been  packed  up,  but  I  seen 
bandoliers  lying  aroimd  the  quarters  the  mornmg  that  we  marched 
away  from  there. 

Q.  You  diS  see  some  l3ring  around  on  the  morning  that  you  marched 
away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  or  not,  while  you  were  in  Fort  Brown  with 
your  company,  you  heard  any  inquiries;  whether  any  were  made  of 
you  by  citizens  or  others  of  Brownsville  or  that  vicinity  about  anmiu- 
nition. — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  a  number  of  people  say 
that  <iey  would  like  to  get  ammunition. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  remarks  of  that  kind  made,  and  by  whom, 
if  you  can  tell? — ^A.  Well,  when  my  company  was  ordered  to  the  tar- 
get range,  just  about  a  month  before  we  left — or  preceding  that — I 
was  detailed  by  the  commanding  officer  on  special  duty,  to  see  that 
rations — ^that  is,  provisions — ^were  issued  to  Point  Ysobel;  that  was 
about  20  or  22  miles  below  the  fort,  and  all  I  had  to  do  at  that  time 
was  to  see  that  those  provisions  were  shipped  to  the  troops  that  we 
had  there;  provisions  such  as  bread  and  meat  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  de- 
tailed on  special  duty. 

Q.  What  was  that  special  duty? — A.  Just  detailed  to  the  com- 
manding officer  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  You  are  not  under  the 
orders  of  the  quartermaster  or  anybody  else,  but  you  just  take  orders 
from  the  commanding  officer  in  regard  to  what  you  do,  and  to  see 
that  the  thing  that  is  to  be  shipped  is  put  on  the  train  and  shipped 
to  tiiat  point,  and  of  course  on  the  other  end,  if  the  things  are  there, 
to  take  them  away. 

Q.  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  the  ammunition,  or  with  citizens 
wanting  it? — A.  In  the  meantime,  while  I  was  shipping  that  stuff, 
I  used  to  ship  the  ammimition  of  this  new  model  gun  down  to 

Q.  The  Sprinfffield  ammunition? — ^A.  The  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion; and  I  met  Sfr.  Fred  Starck 

Q.  He  was  the  customs  officer  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  customs 
officer  there,  and  I  said,  "We  have  a  lot  of  surplus  ammunition," 
what  we  called  the  Krag  ammunition.  "  would  you  like  to  buy  it?  " 
**  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  want  lor  it?  "  I  said :  "  It  is  surplus 
ammunition.  We  ain't  got  no  use  for  it."  He  did  not  make  any 
offer,  biit  he  said :  "  I  should  like  to  get  it."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will 
see  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it  when  I  get  back  to  the  com- 
pany." That  is  as  far  as  I  know  of.  Another  thing,  as  I  say,  when 
we  were  down  there  at  the  point  shooting,  when  I  was  on  special 
duty — ^I  did  not  leave  the  company  until  fifteen  days  before  the  com- 
pany returned  to  the  postj  had  my  shooting  there;  I  was  relieved 
nam  special  duty — ammunition  was  plentiful 

Q.  Aminnnitinn  was  plentiful? — A^  Very  pleiitit\\L 
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Q.  Where?— A.  Right  at  Point  Ysobel. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  surplus  Springfield  ammunition  f — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly, both  lands  of  ammunition ;  Krag,  too,  sir. 

Q.  KrsLg  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
who  got  the  benefit  of  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  never  seen  any 
sold. 

^  Q.  Did  you  sell  any  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  given  ammuni- 
tion away. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  ammunition? — ^A.  I  have  given  ammu- 
nition to  the  rangers,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  rangers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  members  of  the  Texas  Rangers? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  occasions  and  where  and  how  did  you  give  to  them, 
and  to  how  many  of  them,  if  you  can  tell  us? — A.  The  year  before 
that  I  was  employed  in  the  quartermaster's  department  as  teamster, 
and  while  being  a  teamster  there  a  year  before  this  what  I  am  talking 
about 

Q.  1905,  you  mean? — ^A.  1905;  yes,  sir;  we  were  sent  to  Fort 
Ringgold  for  target  practice. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  had  the  Krag? — A.  When  we  had  the 
Blrag  rifle;  yes,  sir;  and  I  was  sent  there.  I  did  not  drive  a  team 
up  over  the  road,  but  just  then  I  went  out  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  and  after  being  thirty  days  on  the  target  range  I  re- 
turned to  the  post.  Just  after  commg  back  I  was  detailed  on  special 
duty  again  with  Lieutenant  Harris,  of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry,  on  a 
survey,  and  I  drove  team  for  ninety  days,  and  of  course  in  leaving 
the  post 

Q.  Tell  us  about  when  it  was  you  drove  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  on  a  surveying  trip  for  Lieutenant  Harris. — ^A.  I  started  there 
about  the  2d  of  July. 

Q.  1905?— A.  1905;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  with  the  rangers,  as  to  the  ammunition,  as 
quickly  as  you  can. — A.  I  drove  for  this  surveying  party,  and  we 
proceeding  to  HoUinger. 

Q.  That  is  the  name  of  a  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located  ? — A.  That  is  located  just  about  22  miles 
from  Fort  Brown,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Brownsville  Railroad.  It 
is  a  junction. 

Q.  About  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  up  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  enough  about  that.  Now,  what  happened  when  you  got 
there? — ^A.  While  we  were  out  there  the  rangers  came  up  there,  and 
they  would  say :  " Jebb.  have  you  got  any  ammunition  i  "  I  said : 
"  xes:  we  have  plenty.'' 

Q.  Did  they  get  ammunition  from  you,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
got  ammunition  from  me. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  Krag  am- 
munition. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ffuns  did  they  have? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I 
could  not  say,  but  1  understood  them  to  say  that  they  had  the 
.80_30_what  they  call  ".30-30." 

Q.  What  is  the  .30-^0?— A.  The  .80-30  is  something  like  a  Win- 
chester, but  I  don't  exactly  know  what  kind  it  is;  but  it  is  a  Win- 
cbester  that  used  that  ammunition. 
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By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  Was  that  in  1905,  do  I  understand?— A.  Yes,  sir;  1905. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  of  them  armed  with 
what  is  called  the  Kj-ag  carbine? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  never 
heard  them  say  it  was  tne  Kxag  carbine.  They  just  said  it  was  the 
.80-50. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  what  you  know  about  it.  Whatever  the 
gun  was,  you  understood  it  would  ^oot  your  ammunition? — ^A.  It 
would  shoot  our  ammunition. 

Q.  And  they  got  it  from  you  because  of  that  fact? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  about  the  disposition  of  ammu- 
nition to  anybody?  How  much  ammunition  did  you  give  to  these 
people? — ^A.  Well,  the  ammunition  used  to  come  in  square  cardboard 
boxes,  20  in  a  box,  and  at  that  time  I  used  to  carry  in  front  of  the 
wagon  what  they  called  a  jockey  box,  used  to  carry  all  the  way  from 
a  hundred  rounds — say,  perhaps,  120  or  somethinff.  I  never  counted 
it.    I  would  give  them  a  whole  box — ^say,  20  rounds. 

Q.  Had  you  a  right  to  give  the  ammunition  away  in  that  man- 
ner?— ^A.  Had  no  right,  but  it  was  surplus  ammunition. 

Q.  Where  did  this  surplus  ammunition  come  from? — A.  It  came 
from  K  Company's  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  so  much  surplus  ammunition? — A.  I  un- 
derstand they  brought  it  back  from  the  islands. 

Q.  From  tne  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  accumulated?  You 
were  not  with  the  company,  you  say  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  they  had  a  large  amount  of  surplus  ammunition  on 
hand?— A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  with  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  surplus  ammunition  when 
the  company  left  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  There  was  some  ammunition— I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  left  there. 

Q.  I  only  want  what  vou  know.  Do  vou  know  whether  any  was 
left  there  or  not? — ^A.  I  liave  no  doubt  there  was  some  left,  sir;  but 
of  course  I  could  not  swear  to  it.    I  never  se^n  it  left 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  understand  when  the  rangers  asked  you  if  you  had  surplus 
ammunition  they  addressed  you  as  "  Jebb?"  "  Jebb,  have  you  any 
surplus  ammunition?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  rangers? — A.  I  knew  them,  sir. 

Q.  Wliich  one  of  them  was  it  came  up  and  called  you  Jebb? — A. 
Sergeant  McAuley. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  his  name? — A.  His  name  is  McAuley.  1 
don't  know  how  he  spelled  his  name. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Sergeant  McAuley? — A.  Yes,  sir;    he  was  stationed  there  at 
the  time ;  but  the  other  man's  name,  I  would  not  know  his  last  name. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Was  Sergeant  McAuley  one  of  the  rangers?— A,  Sergeant  Mc- 
Auley, he  was  m  charge  of  the  rangers. 
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Q.  And  they  asked  you,  "  Jebb,  have  vou  got  any  surplus  ammu- 
nition," and  you  told  them  " yes?" — A.  Plenty;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then;  out  on  the  range? — ^A.  No,  sir;  about  22 
miles  from  Fort  Brown,  at  Hollincer. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  then? — ^A.  I  was  out  with  Lieutenant 
Harris  on  a  surveying  trip.    He  was  surveying  the  country  then. 

Q.  Who  else  were  along  with  you  on  that  surveying  trip? — ^A. 
There  was  Sergeant  Schupolski,  of  M  Company,  Twenty-sixth  In- 
fantry. He  is  now  dicharged.  There  was  JPriyate  Madison,  of  K 
Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  who  is  now  discharged,  and  there 
was  Private  Wolf,  of  L  Company,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  He  was 
carried  on  as  cook. 

Q.  He  was  the  cook? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  now  discharged  and  liv- 
ing around  the  post  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  They  composed  the  party — all  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with  Lieu- 
tenant Harris. 

Q.  So,  if  I  have  it  correctly,  there  were  three  and  the  cook? — A. 
One  sergeant  and  three  privates,  counting  the  teamster. 

Q.  The  cook  was  one  of  the  privates  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  out  on  a  surveying  party? — A.  Yes,  sir.   • 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  party? — A.  They  were  making 
a  survey  of  the  country — mapping. 

Q.  Did  you  take  along  your  guns? — ^A.  No;  we  had  only  one  gun 
with  us. 

Q.  Only  had  one  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A.  We  carried 
all  the  way  from  150  to  200  rounds  of  ammunition,  sometimes  more. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  as  I  do  not  understand  I  will  try  to  find  out. 
On  this  trip  you  had  several  boxes  of  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  had — that  is,  these  cardboard  boxes. 

Q.  I  understand. — ^A.  Twenty  rounds  in  a  box,  and  we  had  all  the 
way  from  14  to  15  boxes — that  is,  all  the  time  we  could  get  all  the 
ammunition  we  wanted  by  sending  in  for  it. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  good  supply  for  one  gun,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Well,  not  altogether;  not  with  what  shooting  we  done.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  supply. 

Q.  But  yet  you  told  him  you  had  plenty  to  give  away? — ^A.  Well, 
yes.  plenty — that  is,  say,  10  or  20  rounds. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  just  handed  him  out  a  box,  20  roimds,  you  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  boxes  did  you  hand  him  ? — ^A.  Just  one  box,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hand  any  out  at  any  other  time? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
handed  one  or  two  rounds  to  certain  men  that  came  along. 

Q.  One  or  two  boxes? — ^A.  No;  one  or  two  rounds  or  lour  or  five 
rounds. 

Q.  Four  or  five  rounds  to  one  or  two  other  men.  Did  you  hand 
any  to  others? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  exactlv  say  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  got  the  Springfield  rifle?— A.  That  was 
before  we  got  the  Springfield  rifle. 

^  Q.  So  that  there  was  no  question  about  having  extra  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  took  the  same  care  of  that  ammunition  that  you  did  of 
the  Springfield  ammunition,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No;  we  did  not 

Q.  If  you  had  been  out  tnere  when  you  had  the  Springfield  gunsL 
mod  b&d  bad  only  one  gun,  and  had  this  ammunition,  you  woula 
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have  issued  it  just  the  same,  wouldn't  you? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  this  wav, 
dr:  We  never  used  the  gun  very  much,  and  some  days  we  would 
use  the  gun  more  than  other  times,  and  of  course  the  ammunition 
was  very  inconvenient  to  carry  along,  and  if  we  were  going  back  to 
the  post— we  went  backwards  and  forwards  at  very  3iort  periods, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  when  we  got  back  to  the  post  we  could 
get  more  ammunition. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  inconvenience,  carrying  that  ammunition,  you 
say,  and  when  you  eot  back  to  the  post  you  would  get  more? — 
A.  Y^  sir.    It  would  be  rolling  around  in  the  wagon. 

Q.  You  had  a  wa^on  along? — A.  A  wagon  and  four  mules. 

Q.  The  ammunition  was  carried  in  the  wagon? — A.  Carried  in 
the  wagon,  with  some  in  the  jockey  box. 

Q.  And  these  15  or  20  pasteboard  boxes  having  20  rounds  in  each 
box  got  kind  of  burdensome? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  inconvenient  rolling 
around. 

Q.  So  that  you  just  gave  them  away? — ^A.  Sure,  sir;  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Q.  To  get  rid  of  them,  because  you  knew  when  you  got  back  you 
could  get  as  many  as  you  wanted,  and  you  were  going  in  every  ten 
or  fift^  days? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  get  three  or  four  hundred  rounds  more  and  keep  it 
witii  the  party,  and  having  only  one  gun,  then  if  you  meet  a  man 
you  would  ji^  give  that  away  ? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  I  would  not 
give  them  to  every  man  that  came  along,  such  as  Mexicans. 

Q.  Oh,  no. — ^A.  Or  anybodv  that  we  did  not  know. 

Q.  But  to  friends  you  would  give  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlds  was  in  1905, 1  understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  had  been  a  soldier  at  that  time  for  twenty  years? — ^A. 
TwenW  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fnvate  all  the  time! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  been  a  sergeant  for 
several  years — ^well,  corporal  to  sergeant  several  years — and  I  left 
the  Tliird  Cavalry  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903  and  went  into 
the  infantry,  so  as  not  to  become  burdened  by  being  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  I  have  had  an  offer  as  a  noncommissioned  ofHcer, 
but  there  was  more  money  in  it  to  me  to  work  for  the  quartermaster 
than  to  be  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  want 
to  be  burdened  with  being  a  noncommissioned  officer;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  Springfield  rifles  there  in  Brownsville? — 
A-  We  got  the  Springfield  nfle  in  1905.  I  don't  recollect  the  date, 
but  it  was  before  the  company  had  started  for  the  range.  I  think  the 
first  compai^  went  out — I  thmk  Company  L,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
started  in  Mav,  somewhere  between  the  1st  and  10th.  That  was  Cap- 
tain Baldwin's  Company.  They  were  relieved  then  by  the  M  Com- 
pany, Twenty-sixth,  and  M  Company  was  relieved  by  K  Company, 
Twenty-Sixth,  my  own  company.  I  just  want  to  state  it  so  as  not  to 
get  things  mixed. 

Q.  Certainly,  Mr.  Jebb,  state  it  fully.— A.  I  want  to  state  that  in 
the  first  starting  off  of  the  companies,  going  down  to  the  range  I  was 
not  detoiled — you  see,  the  new  model  Springfield  carbine  was  late 
coming,  and  Companv  M,  Twenty-sixth  Inrantry,  marched  down 
without  anv  rifles.  Their  rifles  were  shipped  after  them  from  Fort 
Brown  to  Point  Ysobel  and  Issued  out  there,  so  it  must  have  been  some 
time  when  M  Company  was  down  at  the  range  thai  \\v^^  ^oV.  \}&fe\x 
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rifles.  I  don't  exactly  recollect  the  dates,  but  I  know  we  went  down 
there  and  we  had  a  very  short  time  to  finish  our  target  practice.  We 
hurried  through  to  get  home  and  pack  up. 

Q.  Just  answer  as  fully  as  you  please,  but  still  as  concisely  as  may 
be  convenient.  At  Point  Ysobel  you  got  the  new  Springfield  rifles, 
you  had  them  there? — ^A.  M  Company  did;  not  my  company.  My 
company  was  issued  the  rifles  just  before  starting  down  there. 

Q.  What  companies  were  at  Point  Ysobel  t— A.  M  Company — 
there  was  three  companies,  L,  M,  and  K  Companies. 

Q.  Your  company  had  the  Springfield  nfles  issued  before  they 
went  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  K  Company? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  M  Company  got  its  rifles  arter  it  was  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  company? — ^A.  L  Company. 

Q.  And  they  had  their  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  they  had  their  rifles. 

Q.  Before  they  went  to  Point  Ysobel? — ^A.  Before  they  went  to 
Point  Ysobel. 

Q.  Groing  to  Point  Ysobel  was  for  target  practice,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  call  range  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  range  practice. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  1905.  I  think  it  was  in  May. 
We  ceneitilly  have  a  month  apiece.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a 
month  apiece,  but  our  company  was  hustled  through.  I  think  Cap- 
tain Baldwin's  company  aoout  the  10th  of  the  month — somewhere 
about  the  10th  of  the  month. 

Q.  About  the  10th  of  May  ? — ^A.  Somewhere  about  the  10th  of  May. 

Q.  So  when  you  got  down  there  I  understand,  as  you  have  said, 
ammunition  was  plentiful  ? — ^A.  Plentiful ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Point  Ysobel? — A.  Plentiful;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  anybody  came  up,  and  you  wanted  to  give  a  few  to  a 
friendj  you  could  give  them  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Well, 
you  might  give  them  a  clip. 

Q.  A  clip,  that  would  be  five? — A.  Five  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
dip. 

Q.  But  you  said  it  was  plentiful,  Mr.  Jebb? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Krag  ammunition  was  plentiful. 

Q.  No;  but  at  Point  isobel? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  plentiful;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  Plenty;  yes^  sir.    That  is,  a  man 

Soing  out  on  the  range,  he  cguld  go  and  help  himself.  He  could  go 
own  there  and  take  10  or  15  clips  extra  out  on  the  range.  Say  I 
have  got  600,  or  I  have  got  600.  Now,  I  have  got  to  shoot  10  rounds 
at  each  range.  Well,  I  would  not  go  and  take  just  a  round  of  ammu- 
nition if  I  wanted  to  shoot  at  each  range,  because  there  may  be  some 
flaw  and  then  I  would  have  to  shoot  over  again,  and  I  would  take 
perhaps  20  or  30  extra  rounds. 

Q.  So  you  would  have  that  ammunition  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is 
the  way  the  ammunition  was  plentiful ;  never  issued  out  to  you,  you 
know.  You  would  go  and  help  yourself.  You  see  it  comes  in  a 
bandolier  with  60  in  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand. — A.  You  might  pick  up  a  bandolier  with  60 
or  40  rounds  in  it,  and  vou  would  take  the  whole  bandolier. 

Q.  You  would  take  the  entire  bandolier  for  convenience? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  way  it  went  with  ammunition  plentiful.  If  the  am- 
munition was  scarce,  it  would  be  issued  out  to  us  just  so  many  rounds 
as  we  bad  to  Are. 
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Q.  You  had  been  a  soldier,  then,  twenty  years  in  the  Army  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  customary  way,  was  it  not,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  different  in  your  regiment  and  other  regiments? — A.  Our 
regiment  always  had  plenty  of  ammunition. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  do  you  suppose  you  gave 
away  there — Sprinrfeld  ammunition? — A.  I  never  gave  away  a 
round  of  Springfield  ammunition  while  I  was  at  Point  Ysobel.  I 
was  talking  about  giving  the  Krag  ammunition  away. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand. — ^A.  I  never  mve  a  roun^  of  the  new  am- 
munition away  while  we  were  at  Point  Ysobel. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  at  Point  Ysobel  for  this  range-firing  prac- 
tice you  had  the  Springfield  rifles  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  Krag? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  had  the  Spring- 
field gun. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  Kra^  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  burden  yourself  with  it  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  when  you  speak  of  ammunition  being  plentiful  at  Point 
Ysobel,  vou  mean  the  Sprin^eld  ammunition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  this  new  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  And  it  was  that  ammunition  that 
you  would  give  a  man  a  few  of,  as  you  have  said? — A.  Well,  you 
could  give  him  a  dip;  yes,  sir.  You  would  not  want  to  take  and 
break  open  a  dip. 

By  Senator  Scjott: 

Q.  Let  me  break  in  there  just  a  minute.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
We  have  had  it  testified  here  that  the  ammunition  issued  to  a  man 
was  charged  to  him.  Was  the  ammunition  that  was  issued  to  you 
and  that  you  ^ve  away  so  freely  charged  to  you? — A.  No,  sir;  the 
Krag  ammunition  never  was  charged  to  me. 

Q.  But  the  Springfield  ammunition,  is  not  that  charged  up  to 
each  man  and  each  company? — A.  No,  sir;  ammunition  is  not 
charged  to  you  when  you  are  out  on  the  target  range. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  in  barracks. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  10  rounds. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  target  range. — A.  On  the  target  range. 

Q.  There  tne  soldier  goes  and  takes  just  what  he  wants? — A.  Goes 
and  takes  just  what  he  wants;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Elrag  ammunition  was  not  in  clips? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
just  in  boxes. 

Q.  Twenty  rounds  in  a  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Imow,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Jebb,  as  an  old  soldier,  that  these 
bandoliers  were  supposed  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  arsenal? — A. 
Well,  no,  sir;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  arsenal, 
but  I  will  tdl  you  where  they  go  back  to  the  arsenal.  You  see,  for 
instance,  take  a  company,  and  they  save  so  many  shells,  so  many 
clips,  or  they  save  so  many  bandoliers,  and  they  get  money  for  it  or 
extra  ammunition.  You  see  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  returned, 
such  a  thing  as  a  bandolier;  if  it  is  lost  there  is  nobody  held  respon- 
sible for  it. 

Q.  So  you  get  so  much  money  for  it?— A.  You  get  so  much  money 
fcnr  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  monejr  for  each  bandolier? — ^A.  I  donH^  know  ex- 
actly what  the  amount  is  for  the  bandoliers,  but  for  the  dip  off  the 
end  of  the  cartridges  I  believe  it  is  $3.65  a  thousand. 

Q.  But  I  was  talking  particularly  about  bandoliers. — A.  About 
the  bandoliers,  I  could  not  say  anything  about  bandoliers.  I  know 
they  get  so  much  for  them  when  they  are  returned. 

Q,  Now,  citizens  would  come  up  to  vou  and  say, "  We  would  like  to 
get  some  ammunition ; "  and  if  you  knew  the  citizen,  of  course  you 
would  give  him  some? — ^A.  Well,  it  just  depended  on  who  he  was. 

Q.  Well,  I  know,  but  if  he  was  a  man  you  trusted,  you  would  give 
him  some? — ^A.  I  might,  if  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  might  give  him 
a  clip  of  ammunition. 

Q.  And,  as  I  say,  they  would  come  up  to  you — the  circumstance 
you  remember  was  about  a  month  before  you  left  there,  when  Fred 
otarck,  the  customs  officer,  came  up  to  you  and  asked  you. — ^A.  He  did 
not  come  up  and  ask  me;  I  went  up  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  get 
any  ammunition.  That  was  old  Krag  ammunition.  I  was  then  on 
special  duty.    I  was  not  at  the  Point  then. 

Q.  I  understand,  you  were  down  at  Brownsville  then? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  we  were  stationed  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  And  you  went  and  asked  him? — ^A.  I  went  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  buy  any  Krag  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Krag  ammunition  for  sale? — ^A.  We  did.  We 
had  plenty  of  it  in  the  company. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Several  thousand  rounds. 

Q.  And  you  were  authorized  to  sell  it? — ^A.  I  was  not  authorized 
to  sell  it.    I  was  just  acting  for  another  party. 

Q.  What  other  party? — ^A.  The  quartermaster-seroeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Sergeant  Cheas- 
mann. 

Q.  If  you  sold  this  surplus  ammunition,  the  boys  got  the  ad- 
vantage of  that? — A.  It  went  into  the  company  funds;  was  supposed 
to,  if  he  did  not  put  it  into  his  own  pocket.  It  was  supposea  to  go 
into  the  company  funds. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  If  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  own  pocket  it  went  into  the  com- 
pany funds? — A.  If  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  own  pocket  it  went  inta 
the  company  funds. 

Q.  If  it  went  into  his  own  pocket,  what  became  of  it? — ^A.  Well,  I 
could  not  say,  sir.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  company  to  get  along — 
pretty  hard  for  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  get  along  with  the 
rations — and  he  has  got  to  make  everything  he  can  since  this  can- 
teen has  been  abolished.  It  is  pretty  hard.  They  don't  know  exactly 
what  it  is — a  company  of  50  or  60  men  living  on  the  Gfovemmwit 
rations  and  no  support  coming  in,  only  the  money  from  the  companv 
treasury,  or  something  like  that.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  both  enok 
meet. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  (}uartermaster-sergeant  to  aell  sur- 
plus  supplies,  is  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  nothing  unusual. 

Q.  Anything  that  might  be  issued  to  the  company,  with  the  money 
he  got  for  it  he  could  buy  something  else  that  he  thought  would  be 
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better  for  the  ocHnpany. — A.  Yes,  &dr;  such  a  thing  as  vegetables — 
cabbages  and  such  things. 

Q.  Rruits?— A.  Very  little  fruits- 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  dried  fruits? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Bight  there,  Mr.  Jebb,  you  say  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  a 
comjjany  to  sell  its  surplus  supplies. — ^A.  The  surplus  supplies.  It  is 
nothing  unusuaL 

Q.  for  instance,  if  you  were  issued  more  dried  fruit  in  the  regular 
ration — ^that  is  issued  in  the  regular  ration,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  much  to  each  company! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  you  had  more  dried  fruit  than  you  wanted  you  would 
have  a  right  to  sell  that  and  buy  vegetables  and  such  other  things? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Ii  y;ou  had  more  sugar  than  you  needed,  you  could  sell  that?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  coffee? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  with  anything? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  more  ammunition  than  you  wanted,  you  could 
hardly  oell  tnat,  could  you? — ^A.  If  you  had  a  surplus  which  was  not 
on  tibe  company  records  I  suppose  it  could  be  sold. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jebb,  as  you  are  an  old  soldier  and  we  do  not  under- 
stand this,  tell  us  how  this  surplus  of  ammunition  would  accumu- 
late.— ^A.  Now,  for  instance,  commg  back  from  the  ismnds  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  confusion  you  know  m  companies  leaving  the  islands, 
that  is  in  shipping  their  property,  in  not  marking  the  boxes  right  and 
such  things,  and  coming  back,  you  know,  and  leaving  stuff  there  and 
other  companies  would  go  there. 

Q.  Ana  get  the  box  ? — A.  Get  the  box  and  fetch  it  over  to  their 
own  company. 

Q.  And  forage  it? — A.  Well,  it  is  not  foraging  it  when  they  leave 
it  t£ere.  Every  soldier  is  looking  out  for  his  own  company  and  only 
lookinff  out  for  his  own  companjps  interests. 

Q.  1  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off,  not  in  the  least,  but  I  want  to  find 
out  when  you  were  on  post  duty,  say  at  Brownsville,  how  this  sur- 
plus ammunition  would  accumulate? — A.  It  came  back  from  the 
islands,  that  is^  I  suppose  it  came  back  from  the  islands.  It  was 
issued  to  them  m  the  islands,  and  they  had  fetched  this  ammunition 
back,  and,  of  course,  they  carried  it  with  them. 

Q.  When  you  gave  awav  a  clip  of  the  Springfield  ammunition,  how 
would  vou  account  for  tnat? — ^A.  That  might  be  accounted  for  by 
being  shot  away  on  the  target  range  for  extra  shooting. 

Q.  It  would  be  easy  to  account  for  that? — A.  Easy  to  account  for 
it;  yes,  sir;  bwjause  a  man,  vou  know,  on  target  practice  is  allowed  to 
have  so  much  ammunition,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  he  uses  all  of  it. 
You  take  a  poor  shot  and  a  good  shot,  and  the  good  shot  will  not 
waste  much  ammunition.  Another  man  who  is  a  poor  shot  will 
come  ftl<mg,  and  each  company  commander  is  trying  to  Qualify  him  to 
get  him  out  of  the  second  class,  because  il  is  a  hard  pull  when  a  man 
only  makes  second  class.  They  want  to  get  him  up  to  first  class,  to 
qualify  him,  and  he  is  bound  to  use  so  much  more  ammunition. 
When  we  got  these  new  ffuns  we  did  not  know  much  about  them,  and 
•WTbody  faded  to  classify  as  high  as  possible,  I  know  I  did. 
8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 80 
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Q.  You  tried  to  save  aU  your  ammunition  that  you  could? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  had  16  or  20  extra  roimds  of  Springfield 
anmiimition  in  clips,  where  would  you  keep  it? — ^A.  Generally  keep 
them  in  the  belt,  sir. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  were  allowed  so  much  in  your  belt — only  10 
rounds? — ^A.  Ten  rounds. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  this  extra  ammunition,  where  would  you  put 
it? — ^A.  Just  lay  it  right  in  the  locker:  we  have  a  wooden  locker  and 
we  have  a  barrack  bag  at  the  head  or  the  bed.  The  barrack  bag  is 
a  bag  made  of  canvas.  We  are  supposed  to  put  our  dirty  clothes  in 
it  and  old  clothes,  and  it  is  a  bag  about  that  long  [indicating]  and 
of  course  there  is  something  at  Sie  bottom,  and  we  throw  them  in 
there. 

Q.  You  would  throw  these  extra  dips  in  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  or 
in  the  locker  or  any  place. 

Q.  Or  in  the  locker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Are  these  lockers  ever  inspected  by  the  inspection  officer? — 
A.  Inspected  every  Saturday  morning  by  the  company  commander — 
not  to  take  everything  out,  but  our  clothes  are  folded  up  and  they  lie 
right  in  the  locker.  The  tray  is  taken  out  from  the  locker  and  is 
put  up  leaning  against  the  lid  of  the  locker,  so  that  it  is  on  a  slant, 
and  if  a  soldier  is  wise  he  can  place  a  lot  of  stuff  under  there — and 
the  officer  never  minds  about  the  bottom  of  the  locker  as  long  as  he 
can  see  the  top;  he  comes  right  along  and  goes  out. 

Q.  When  you  made  this  proposition  to  Mr.  Starck  about  selling 
him  a  lot  of  Krag  cartridges,  did  you  make  that  proposition  at  the 
suggestion  or  instance  of  the  quartermaster? — A.  The  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  authorized  you  to  make  that 
offer? — A.  No;  I  was  given  this  order  by  the  artificer.  He  is  now 
Corporal  Ryan.  He  said :  "  If  you  know  anybody  in  town  that 
wants  to  buy  any  Krag  ammunition  let  me  know."  I  said :"  I  be- 
lieve Fred  Starck  wants  to  bay  some.  He  is  the  customs  officer." 
So  I  was  coming  along  on  the  wagon  one  day,  and  I  stopped  in  front 
of  the  office  and  I  said :  "  Say,  Fred,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  ammuni- 
tion up  there ;  do  you  want  to  buy  some  ?  "  He  said :  "  What  do  you 
want  for  it?  "  I  said:  "A  cent  and  a  half."  He  said:  "That  is 
too  much."    Well,  I  went  home  and  just  told  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  had  about  2,000  cartridges? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I 
guess  there  was  more  than  2,000. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant  tell  you  how  many  rounds  of  cartridges  he 
had  at  that  time  to  sell  ? — A.  Well,  there  was,  as  I  say,  between  five 
and  seven  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  at  the  time. 

Q.  Five  to  seven  thousand  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  thrown  in  a  box 
loose. 

Q.  Where  was  the  ammunition  kept  by  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant?— A.  In  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  The  Krag  rifle  was  then  in  use,  was  it  not,  by  your  command  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  Krag  rifles  had  all  gone  out.  They  had  all  been 
issued  the  new  guns — the  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  I  understood  you  in  your  examination  in  chief  to  say  that  you 
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told  Mr.  Starck  also  that  you  had  a  lot  of  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion?— ^A.  No.  sir;  there  must  be  a  mistake  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  that  statement? — A.  No^  sir;  I  did  not 
make  any  statement  about  not  having  a  lot  of  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion. I  said  the  ammunition  was  plentiful  on  the  range — the  Spring- 
field ammunition  was  plentiful. 

Q.  Were  you  authorized  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  sell  the 
Sprinrfeld  cartridges? — ^A.  No,  sir;  never  was  authorized  to  sell 
any.  it  was  the  Krag  ammunition  that  I  was  authorized  to  sell, 
after  the  gun  went  out  of  use. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  being  done  in  your  company  or 
regiment  before? — A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  selling  ammunition  ? — A.  I  never 
did. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  ever  heard  of  it? — ^A.  That  is  the  only 
time. 

Q.  Didn't  that  strike  you  as  strange  that  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant should  be  selling  property  of  the  United  States  Government? — 
A.  Not  in  that  instance,  because  the  gun  was  out  of  use,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  shipped  back  all  the  way,  and  somebody  got  the  benefit  of 
it  anyway,  if  not  at  that  time,  with  all  that  surplus  ammunition.  If 
they  did  not  at  that  time  it  would  be  strange  to  me. 

Q.  These  rangers  that  you  met  over  there,  how  often  had  you  met 
them  before? — ^A.  Oh,  I  have  been  with  the  rangers  off  and  on.  I 
was  stationed  down  there  from  1886,  and  I  was  down  there  during  the 
Garcia  campaign  of  1891  to  1893,  and  then  I  went  down  there  in 
1903  again,  and  I  met  a  lot  of  rangers  that  I  knew  down  there. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  committee  what  kind  of  rifie  they  were 
armed  with  f — J^.  Well,  I  always  understood  it  was  the  .30-30,  sir. 

Q.  The  .30-30  is  what? — A.  It  is  a  gun  that  is  something  like  the 
Winchester — made  on  the  same  principle  as  a  Winchester — and  I 
know  that  it  shoots  the  same  ammunition  that  we  did  when  we  used 
the  Krag  rifle,  because  I  have  seen  them  put  it  in  there  and  shoot  it 
nyself.  I  have  seen  them  shoot  it.  I  would  not  swear  to  the  kind 
ofgun  at  all,  but  I  always  understood  it  was  a  .30-30. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  make  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name? — A.  1  never  asked  the  name — never 
took  it  into  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  shoot  any  Springfield  cartridges  out  of 
that  ^un? — ^A.  I  never  did.  I  never  saw  them  shoot  any  Springfield 
cartridges  out  of  any  gun  but  the  gim  that  we  now  have.  Of  course 
we  have  the  late  model  now,  the  model  of  1903.  Of  course  I  believe 
they  call  it  the  model  of  1903.  I  can  not  very  well  understand  it,  but 
the  gun  was  issued  before. 

Q.  The  gun  was  issued  before  1903? — A.  No;  this  Springfield 

fun — ^you  know  the  one  I  mean — it  has  been  improved  with  the 
ayonet. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
^  Q.  It  has  the  knife  bayonet  instead  of  the  rod  bayonet? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    When  we  first  got  the  gun  we  had  just  a  little  rod  bayonet.    I 
have  never  seen  any  other  gun  shoot  this  Springfield  ammimition. 
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By  the  Chaikmak: 

Q.  Did  the  Krag- Jorgensen  ammunition  fit  the  new  model  Spring- 
field?— A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  use  it  in  the  Springfield  i — ^A.  I  dont  think  you 
could. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  vou  offered  it  for  sale,  because  you  could 
not  use  it  with  the  Springfield? — ^A.  Well,  no;  it  was  surplus  ammu- 
nition.   It  was  there  for  sale. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  surplusage  is  always  sold  for  the 
company's  fund,  unless  somebody  took  the  money  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  applies  to  commissaries,  but  was  that  supposed  to 
apply  to  anmiunition  or  clothing? — ^A.  Not  to  ammunition  or  doth- 
ing;  no^  sir. 


_  Did  you  sell  clothing  that  way  when  you  had  a  surplus?— A. 
No,  sir ;  we  are  not  supposed  to  sell  clothing  at  all.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  soldier's  own  property. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  as  to  cartridges? — ^A.  Well,  not 
exactly,  no;  because  the  quartermaster-sergeant  is  supposed  to  keep 
all  ammunition  and  guns  under  lock  and  key.  The  clothing  is  the 
soldier's  own  property  after  he  has  served  his  enlistment. 

Q.  Being  his  own  property,  do  you  understand  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  sell  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  end  of  his  enlistment  he  has 
a  right  to  sell  his  surplus  clothing. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding  of  the  law  and  the  regulations,  is 
"  it? — ^A.  That  is  pretty  near  right,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  me  that  then  as  information  that  that  is  the  law  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  after  you  have  drawn  your  clothing  and  you  are  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  No;  but  while  you  are  in  the  service  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  After  you  are  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  end  of  your  three  years'  service,  you  have  lots  of  surplus 
clothes  on  hand,  and  when  you  reenlist  again  you  can  draw  that 
amount  of  clothing. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  time  when  you  are  in  the  service;  if  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  your  service  and  you  have  more  coats  or  caps 
than  you  want. — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  supposed  to  sell  any  cloth- 
ing at  all. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  are  not  "  supposed  to,"  what  is  your  under- 
standing of  the  law  ? — ^A.  Well,  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowed  to  sell  ^your  guns,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  allowed  to  sell  guns  or  ammunition  or  anything. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowed  to  sell  your  ammumtion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  this  ammunition  you  sold,  you  were  selling  against  the 
regulations  and  against  the  rules  of  the  Army,  were  you? — ^A.  If 
we  were  ordered  to  do  it,  we  would  sell  it. 

Senator  Foster.  Ask  him  right  there  if  he  was  authorized  to  give 
the  ammunition  away. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  would  not  be  authorized  to  give 
anything  away  that  you  could  not  sell  ? — A.  Well,  I  never  heard  any- 
thing— Sie  Articles  of  War  do  not  say  that  you  can  not  give  it  away. 
You  are  not  supposed  to  give  ammunition  away  in  a  hostile  country, 
but  when  it  is  surplus  and  you  are  out  on  the  road  and  a  friend  asks 
you  for  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition,  you  would  surely  give  it  to 
nJw. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  So  that  surplus  ammunition  was  on  your  surveying  party? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  surplus  ammunition,  just  the  same  as  if  1  wanted  to  go 
out  hunting.    1  would  say,  "  Give  us  some  ammunition,"  and  he 
would  say,  ^  There  is  the  box ;  go  and  help  yourself." 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  you  did  in  this  matter  you  did  under  the  orders  of  the 
quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  order  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  obeyed  the  order? — ^A.  Simply  obeyed  the  order; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  they  had  a  large  amount  of  surplus  ammuni- 
tion, but  yon  don't  know  how  it  accumulated,  but  you  understand  it 
was  brought  back  from  the  Philippines? — ^A.  It  was  brought  back 
firom  the  Philippines. 

Senator  F<«ak£R.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Just  one  question.    When  was  it  you  went  out  in  your  sur- 
veyingparty  ? — ^A.  I  went  out  there  about  the  2d  of  July. 
Q.  What  year? — A.  1905,  with  Lieutenant  Harris. 
Q.  You  are  quite  dear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  That  was  before  you  got  the  Sprigfield  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  year  before  we  got  it. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  surplus  ammunition  that  you 
say  you  soldiers  got  on  the  target  practice  down  at  Point  Ysobel. 
Now,  each  soldier  would  keep  his  own  surplus  and  bring  it  back  up 
to  Brownsville  with  him,  would  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  it  in  his  locker? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  Army,  you  found 
out  that  soldiers  as  a  rule  nearly  always  have  plenty  oi  surplus  am- 
munition in  their  lockers,  dont  they? — ^A.  Always  do. 

Q.  Always  do — ^have  no  trouble  about  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 
At  Fort  Sam  Houston  to-day  I  have  surplus  Springfield  ammuni- 


tion lying  in  mj  box. 
Q.  You  donl; 


know  how  much  you  have? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  how  much  I  have,  but  I  have  a  surplus.  We  are  issued  10 
rounds,  and  if  we  do  not  have  that  at  the  end  of  our  enlistment  he 
charges  it  np. 

Q.  But  you  get  a  surplus  and  you  keep  that,  then,  in  your  locker? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  the  10  rounds  that  are  issued  to  you  by  the 
seijzeant? — A.  In  the  cartridge  belt. 

Q.  In  the  cartridge  box  or  in  your  belt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  surplus  you  keep  m  your  boxes  or  lockers  or  wherever 
you  want  to? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  no  trouble  for  you  to  pick  it  up  in  different  ways? — 
A.  No.  sir;  no  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  custom  prevails  not  only  in  the  re^ment  you  are  now 
ooonected  with,  but  in  all  regiments? — ^A.  All  regiments. 

Q.  That  you  have  been  connected  with  for  the  last  twciivts  ^«w» 
in  the  Army! — A»  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Twenty-two  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sd  that  it  is  no  trouble  for  a  soldier  to  have  plenty  of  surplus 
ammunition  in  his  locker,  and  he  generally  does  have,  doesn't  he? — 
A.  He  generally  does. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  BABNETT. 

Joseph  J.  Barnett,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  state  vour  full  name. — ^A.  Joseph  J.  Barnett. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  military  service? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  organization  ao  you  belong  to? — ^A.  C!ompany  K, 
Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  regiment  at  Brownsville  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Sixteen  years. 

Q.  What  other  regiments  have  you  served  with,  if  any,  than  this? — 
A.  My  first  service  was  with  the  Twenty-third  Infantry;  then  I  was 
with  the  Fifth  Infantry;  then  I  was  seven  years  and  a  half  in  the 
Hospital  Corps. 

Q.  You  were  with  what  company  in  the  Twenty-sixth? — ^A.  Com- 
pany K. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  that  company? — ^A.  I  enlisted  in 
Company  K  in  December,  1896. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  it  m  1896? — A.  In  Fort  Brown.  I  re- 
enlisted  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  You  mean  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  in  1906  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  served  with  that  regiment  prior  to  that  time? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  1906?— A.  December. 

Q.  1906?— A.  1905,  I  should  say. 

Q.  December,  1905  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  with  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  ever  since  De- 
cember, 1905? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  with  it  prior  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  it,  therefore,  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  of  not,  while  Company  K  was  at  Fort 
Brown,  during  the  time  you^  were  connected  with  it,  it  had  a  large 
surplus  of  ammunition ;  and  if  so,  how  it  acquired  it,  if  you  know  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a  large  surplus  of  ammunition 
while  I  was  there,  but  I  know  mere  was  a  great  deal  of  ammunition 
loose  there.    I  have  seen  men  that  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  I  mean  over  and  above  what  was  regularly  issued  to  the  men?  — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  enough  to  attract  your  attention — was  it  an  unusual 
amount  which  they  seemed  to  have? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  a  great 
many  of  the  men  that  occasionally  would  go  out  on  hunting  parties. 
They  had  access  to  the  anmiunition,  and  when  they  returned  Uiej 
would  not  turn  it  in.  They  would  keep  it  in  their  possession  in  their 
Jockers. 
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Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  when  it  left  there  to  go  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  remained  behind. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  detachment  that  remained  behind? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  remained  behind? — ^A.  There  was  20,  I  be- 
lieve, sir. 

Q.  There  were  10  for  each  company,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  probably  30.    I  don't  know  how  many,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  four  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  were  left  behind  from  your  com- 
pany?— A.  There  was  10, 1  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Thompson  was  left  behind  in  command? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  of  that  detachment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  in  what  condition  the  quarters  of  your 
company  were  left?  First,  tell  me  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
additional  ammunition  issued  to  the  men  immediately  before  they 
left  Fort  Brown  for  Fort  Sam  Houston. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
answer  that,  for  we  had  just  returned  from  the  target  practice, 
and  they  went  from  Fort  Brown  to  Camp  Maybury,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  issued  10  rounds. 

Q.  Before  they  left  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  additional  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  knew  or  not.  You  were  left  be- 
hind with  the  detachment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  away  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  quarters  after  they  vacated  them;  and  if  so, 
in  what  condition  were  they?  What  was  left  behind,  if  anything? — 
A.  When  the  troops  left  there  the  quarters  were  in  a  topsy-turvy 
condition^  quite  a  bit  of  cast-off  clothing,  and  in  cleaning  up  we 
found  quite  a  bit  of  ammunition. 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  did  you  find  there,  and  what  kind  of 
ammunition  was  it? — ^A.  We  found  both  the  Krag  and  the  Spring- 
field. 

Q:  Found  some  Springfield  ammunition  left  behind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  party  that  assisted  in  cleaning  up  the* 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  after  this  battalion  had  gone  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  iSprinfffield  ammunition  was  left  behind,  if  you  can 
tell? — A.  WeU,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  amount,  but  there 
was  a  CTeat  deal;  probably  500  or  600  rounds. 

Q,  Five  or  six  nundred  rounds  of  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  that  left?  Was  it  in  boxes  or  cases,  or 
what? — A.  It  was  left  in  the  men's  lockers. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  In  cleaning  up  the  quarters  we  found  ammuni- 
tion lying  around  on  the  shelves,  and  some  of  it  rolled  up  in  paper 
stuck  away  in  secret  places  around  the  room,  and  we  took  all  that  out 
and  threw  it  in  a  box;  and  what  became  of  the  ammunition  after 
we  threw  it  out  in  the  yard  I  don't  know. 

Q.  After  you  put  the  ammunition  in  the  box  what  did  you  do  with 
the  box? — ^A.  We  threw  the  box  out  on  the  back  porch,  and  the  box 
disappeared.    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  became  of  it 

Q.  How  much  ammunition  was  in  the  box  when  you  put  it  on  the 
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back  porch? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  In  cleaning  out  CSompany  K^s 
quarters  there  were  200  or  300  rounds.  And  then  we  moved  up  to 
Company  M  and  went  through  that  And  the  khaki  dothing,  we 
threw  that  out. 

Q.  What  kind  of  clothing  was  that!  Cast-off  dothing? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Garments  of  different  kinds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  specify  whether  or  not  you  found  any  bando- 
liers lying  around. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  found  one  in  K  Ccmpaay's 
quarters. 

Q.  Found  one  in  K  Company's  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  more  than  one? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  remember 
one,  distinctly. 

Q.  How  do  you  happen  to  remember  the  one  distinctly? — ^A.  Be- 
cause I  found  that  in  the  first  sergeant's  room.  I  thought  it  strange 
of  him  being  so  careless  in  having  left  that  amount  of  new  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  Was  this  bandolier  filled  with  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  you  found  one  bandolier  filled  with  ammunition  in  the  first 
sei^ant's  room? — ^A.  Well,  in  his  sleeping  room,  downstairs. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  find  any  bandoliers  that  had  been  emp- 
tied?— ^A.  Oh,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  them, 

Q.  Quite  a  lot  of  those? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  bandoliers  out  of  which  the  ammunition  had  been 
taken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Left  behind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Scattered  through  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — ^A.  We  threw  th^m  out  in  the 
trash  pile. 

Q.  Out  in  the  back  yard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  Mexicans  and  the  children  and  the 
people  generally  that  wanted  to  come  into  the  fort  at  that  time  were 
coming,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  picking  up  such  things  as  that 
and  carrying  them  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  class  of  people 
'there  that  we  called  scavengers.  They  are  ready  at  any  time  that  you 
throw  anything  out  that  way  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  away. 

Q.  Do  you  loiow  anything  about  selling  this  ammunition! — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  gun  the  Texas  Rangers  were 
armed  with? — ^A.  I  have  been  told  that  all  of  them  had  guns  that 
idioot  our  ammunition — that  is,  the  army  ammunition. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  examined  any  of  their  guns.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
those  people  who  have  asked  me  for  our  ammunition. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  here? — A,  This  morning. 

Q.  Just  got  in  a  while  ago,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  1  may  want  to  recall  this  witness 
later. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.    You  said  that  the  rangers  used 
the  Ammunition  that  the  soldiers  used.    Did  you  mean  Krag-Jorgen- 
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sen  or  Springfield  ammunition! — ^A.  They  used  the  Krag  ammuni- 
tion, and  later  I  was  told  that  they  had  got  guns  that  would  shoot 
the  Springfield. 

Q.  Both  kinds  of  ammunition! — A.  No,  sir;  I  guess  not.  We 
can  not  shoot  them  both  in  the  same  gun. 

Q.  But  you  were  informed  that  they  had  guns  that  would  shoot 
them  bothf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wabner: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  guns  they  had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  know  what  the  caliber  of  their  guns  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  kind  of  ammunition  it  would  shoot? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
it  must  have  been  the  same  as  ours,  for  some  of  those  people  have 
asked  me  if  I  could  get  it  for  them.  I  told  them  I  was  not  peddling 
ammunition. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  knew  anything,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
about  the  caliber  of  their  guns. — ^A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  somebody  asked  you  for  ammunition.  Who 
was  that! — ^A.  That  was  people  at  Brownsville,  down  there,  some 
civilians;  I  could  not  call  their  names. 

Q.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Texas  Rangers! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  reply  was  that  you  were  not  peddling  ammunition! — 
A.  Yea,  air— Government  ammunition. 

Q.  It  was  a  customary  thing,  was  it,  to  give  a  person  dips  of  am- 
munition!— ^A.  I  think  it  was;  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Well,  vou  have  been  a  soldier  for  four  years. — ^A.  Sixteen  years. 

Q.  All  or  this  time  in  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes.  sir.     • 

Q.  What  is  your  position? — A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  present 

Q.  So  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  those  things? — ^A.  Well, 
no:  not  as  much  as  other  men  would. 

Q.  But  jou  do  know  the  fact,  you  say,  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  give  awav  a  clip  of  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  the  soldiers  get  this  extra  ammunition?  Just 
state  it  to  us  from  your  knowledge. — A.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  quartermaster-servant  of  the  company.  If  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  he  would  give  it  to  them.  A  great  many  go  out  on  hunting 
trips,  and  when  they  come  back  they  do  not  turn  m  their  ammunition. 

Q.  They  do  not  turn  it  in,  but  throw  it  in  their  locker  or  in  a  box, 
or  just  as  they  please? — ^A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  had  good  discipline,  did  it 
not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  re^ments  have  you  served  with  ? — ^A.  I  have  served 
with  the  Twenty-third,  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  the  Hospital  Corps. 

Q.  They  were  all  well-disciplined  regiments,  were  they? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  compared  favorably  with  any  of  them,  didn't 
it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  custom  which  you  speak  of  prevailed— it  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Twenty-sixth  to  give  a  clip;  of  ammunition  to  a  party? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  not  customary,  but  if  they  would  meet  a  friend  and 
he  would  ask  them  for  it,  probably  they  would  give  it.  It  was  not 
customary;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  But  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Twenty-sixth.  It  would  be 
just  about  the  same  in  any  other  regiment  you  have  ever  served  with 
as  it  would  be  in  the  Twenty-sixth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  you  found  some  ammu- 
nition in  Company  K's  quarters  in  sweeping  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  or  six  hundred  rounds  of  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A. 
Springfield  and  Kjag-Jorgensen. 

Q.  About  how  much  of  it  was  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A.  Prob- 
ably 150  or  200  rounds.  The  boys  had  just  come  in  from  the  target 
range,  and  they  all  had  extra  ammunition  that  they  had  not  turned 
in  on  leaving  the  target  range. 

Q.  My  little  note  which  I  made — ^it  may  not  be  correct,  and  there- 
fore you  need  not  be  bound  by  it — was  that  you  said  "  five  or  six 
hundred  rounds  of  Springfield  ammunition." — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  meant 
Springfield  and  Krag — ^the  two. 

Q.  How  many  rounds,  would  you  say,  of  the  Springfield  ammuni- 
tion ? — ^A.  Springfield,  150  or  200,  and  the  Krag  I  do  not  know ;  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  that.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  that  was  not 
issued  any  more,  and  just  throwed  away. 

Q.  This  Springfield  ammunition  was  ammunition  that  had  not 
been  discharged — ^it  was  ball  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  clips? — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  in  clips  and  loose. 

Q.  And  loose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  majority  of  it  was  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  any  other  quarters  there  excepting  Company 
K's?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  as  to  ammunition  in  the  other  quarters? — 
A.  We  found  it  through  all  the  quarters. 

Q.  There  were  four  companies  in  your  regiment  located  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Nvhat  was  the  next  company  barracks  to  K? — ^A.  M  Company. 
•  Q.  You  found  the  same  condition  there  as  to  ammunition,  did 
you? — ^A.  Well,  not  as  much.  I  did  not  find  as  much  ammunition 
there  as  I  did  in  K  Company. 

Q.  But  you  found  both  Springfield  and  Krag  ammunition  lying 
around? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next? — A.  L  Company,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  as  to  ammunition  there? — ^A.  There 
was  some  there,  especially  the  Krag.  There  was  no  Springfield — I 
do  not  remember  any  Springfield. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  company? — A.  I  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  there? — ^A.  About  tiie  same  as  the 
other  companies,  some  ammunition  loose. 

Q.  So,  altogether  you  must  have  found  from  500  to  1,000  rounds 
of  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  Not  of  Springfield  alone,  but  the 
Springfield  and  the  Krag. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  fi-om  150  to  200  rounds  of  Springfield  in  K 
Company  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  not  as  much  Spring- 
field ammunition  in  the  other  quarters  as  there  were  in  K  Company's 
quarters. 

Q.  But  there  was  quite  an  amount  in  each  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  It 
was  all  picked  up.    We  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  boxes  and  set 
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it  on  the  back  porch,  and  it  disappeared.   I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Krag  ammunition? — ^A.  We  threw 
it  all  in  the  box  together.  It  disappeared ;  I  do  not  know  where  it 
went. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  the  Springfield  ammunition  you  refer  to! 

Senator  Warner.  And  the  Krag. 

The  Witness.  The  Springfield  and  the  Krag.  The  two  were 
together. 

Q.  Did  you  see  another  box  of  ammunition  out  there  on  the  back 
porch? — ^A.  When  our  company  ffot  back  from  the  target  range 
there  was  some  ammunition  m  the  oack  yard,  thrown  oflf  the  wagon, 
that  lay  there  loose  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Senator  Foster: 

Q.  For  the  Springfield? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Lying  loose — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  It  was  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  quarters,  ft  dropped  oflf  the  wagon  as  we  were 
coming  in  from  the  target  ran^e. 

Q.  That  was  the  box  in  which  it  was  shipped  from  the  arsenal  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  top  of  it  had  been  opened  and  some  cartridges 
had  been  taken  out. 

Q.  The  box  was  opened  so  that  the  bandoliers  were  in  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  whole  box  of  that,  nearly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  box 
was  full. 

^  Q.  There  were  about  twelve  hundred  rounds,  I  think,  of  ammuni- 
tion in  a  box. — ^A.  A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,  I  don't  remember 
which. 

Q.  And  then  there  would  be  in  this  box  how  many — was  the  box 
nearly  full? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
about  being  so  careless  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pick  it  up  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  picked 
up  and  turned  in  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  went? — A.  It  disappeared  from  there, 
and  that  is  where  I  suppose  it  went. 

Q.  You  saw  nobody  pick  it  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  just  Iving  out  there  loose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  this  ammunition,  you  say,  would  be  stuck  up  around 
in  secret  places? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  not  in  secret  places,  but  on 
shelves,  rolled  up  in  paper. 

Q.  Yes.  You  used  the  term  "  secret  places."  You  mean  just  put 
on  a  shelf? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  common  in  barracks,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  term  of  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  term  of  service  that  condition  existed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Just  one  question.  When  you  say  that  these  cartridges  were 
placed  in  a  box,  and  that  box  placed  on  the  porch  and  the  box  disap- 
peared, do  you  mean  that  it  disappeared  by  reason  of  being  taken  by 
the  soldiers  or  officers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it 
was  turned  in.  I  spoke  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  our  com- 
pany and  I  said^  "You  are  very  careless  with  this  ammunition. 
There  are  people  m  this  town,  if  they  wanted  it,  would  just  come  and 
help  themselves  to  it,"  and  he  said,  "  Yes;  I  have  been  thinking  of 
that,  and  I  will  attend  to  it  at  once."  And  that  afternoon  I  passed 
down  the  rear  of  the  porch  and  noticed  that  it  had  been  moved,  and 
I  thought  probably  the  quartermaster-sergeant  moved  it 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  were  one  of  the  men  specially  appointed 
to  clean  up  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  all  these  things  out  of  the  barracks  that  you 
found  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  have  described,  and  you  put  them  on  dump  piles 
or  out  on  the  porch  in  boxes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  you  know  is  that  they  disappeared? — A.  Disap- 
peared. 

Q.  But,  as  you  stated  a  while  ago,  scavengers  were  coming  and  going 
alt  the  while,  picking  up  things  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  one  on  guard  to  keep  anyone  from  taking 
anything  they  chose  to  take? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  one  on  guard. 
I  know  they  taken  all  that  clothing  away,  because  I  seen  the  little 
Mexican  boys  going  away  with  their  arms  full  of  it. 

Q.  They  could  get  clothing  and  bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  could  get  ammunition  and  shells — empty  shells — 
exploded  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  What  kind  of  rifle  was  your  command  armed  with  when  it 
went  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  They  were  armed  when  they  went  to  Fort 
Brown  with  the  Krag- Jorgensen ;  but  just  before  we  went  to  the  tar- 
get range  we  were  armed  with  the  Springfields — ^the  new  rifle. 

Q.  wnen  did  you  go  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  In  December,  1905. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  question.  You  speak  of  ammu- 
nition having  been  issued  for  hunting.  Was  that  done  regularly 
from  the  ordnance  officer  when  parties  were  going  out  hunting?— 
A.  That  was  done  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant  They  would  get 
those  hunting  passes. 

Q.  That  was  issued,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  an  amount  was  usually  issued  to  a  man  for  hunting 
purposes? — ^A.  They  would  get  probably  50  or  100  rounds. 

Q.  That  is  issued  out  of  the  regular  store  without  charging  it  to 
them? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  charged  to  them  or  not 

Q.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  come  back  are  they  supposed  to  account  for  it  by 
turning  in  the  unused  part? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  were 
supposed  to  turn  it  in  or  not 
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Q.  But  it.is  usual  to  issue  ammunition  in  that  way  to  parties  going 
hunting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  You  speak  about  finding  a  bandolier  filled  with  Springfield 
ammunition  in  the  orderly's  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  if  you  remember;  was  it  hanging  up  or  lying 
down! — ^A.  It  was  hanging  up  in  the  sergeant's  bedroom. 

Q.  It  was  hanging  up  in  the  sergeant's  bedroom? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hanging  up  on  a  hook  in  the  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nailed  on  the  wall  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  also  a  part  of  a  bandolier  of 
ammunition  there,  a  bandolier  partly  filled. — A,  I  don't  remember 
of  seeing  one  partly  filled. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  about  the  bandolier  that  was  filled? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Watson! — A.  Henry  Watson  of  M  Com- 
pany of  the  Twenty-sixth  ? 

Q.  He  testified  here  the  other  day.-  I  think  he  was  of  K  Company. 

Senator  Foster.  No  ;  I  think  he  was  of  M  Company. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  not  his  testimony  now,  but  he  said  there 
was  a  bandolier  and  a  part  of  a  bandolier  hung  up  in  the  orderly's 
room,  which  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  wagon  the  next  morn- 
ing, out  thev  forgot  it  and  left  it  behind. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  COBPL.  WILLIAM  BTAN. 

'(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name! — ^A.  William  Byan. 

Q.  What  company  do  you  belong  to! — ^A.  K  Company,  Twenty- 
aizth  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  with  that  company  when  it  was  at  Fort  Brown, 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  last  year,  and  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  with  that  company! — A.  I  am  on  my 
fourth  year  with  it,  sir. 

Q.  Your  fourth  year  with  that  company.  Were  you  with  that 
company  all  the  time  it  was  at  Fort  Brown?  I  mean,  did  you  join 
before  it  went  there  or  did  jou  join  after  it  went  there! — ^A.  I  joined 
about  seven  months  after  it  was  there.  I  was  stationed  in  the  fort 
before  that  with  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  after  my  time  expired  I 
reenlisted  in  K  Companv  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  are  a  corporal  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  with  that  company  while 
you  were  at  Fort  Brown  f  — A.  1  held  a  corporalship  and  later  an 
artificership,  and  now  I  hold  a  corporalship. 

Q.  When  were  you  artificer  for  the  company? — ^A.  I  have  been 
artificer  on  two  different  occasions.  The  last  time  I  was  appointed 
was  about  a  year  ago. 

Qi  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  were  the  artificer  of  that 
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company  from  January,  I  will  say,  1906,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
battalion  left  Brownsville? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  artificer  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  duty  as  artificer? — A.  My  duty  is  to  assist  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  m  his  duties,  to  do  all  mechanical  work,  re- 
pair work,  etc.,  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  are  his  assistant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  general? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  practically  am  under  his  or- 
ders at  all  times. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  Company  K  while  it  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  I  understand  ? — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Company  K  while  it  was  at  Fort  Brown, 
during  the  time  you  were  with  it  ana  particularly  at  the  time  it  left 
there,  had  any  surplus  ammunition  on  hand,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  ammunition  was  it,  and  if  you  know,  tell  us  how  it  acquired  that 
surplus  ammunition  that  it  had  on  hand. — A.  Well,  there  are  a  good 
many  ways  to  acquire  surplus  ammunition  in  the  Army. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  particularly  as  to  what  I  am  speaking  about 
now;  you  were  not  with  it  in  the  Philippines,  I  imderstand? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  being 
brought  back  by  it  and  being  condemned  and  other  ammunition 
being  issued  in  place  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  that.  There 
was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  2,000  and  5,000  rounds; 
I  couldn't  say  exactly,  because  the  majority  of  it  was  loose  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  Loose  ammunition? — A.  Packed  in  the  ammunition  boxes. 

Q.  Not  in  clips.  You  did  not  have  the  clips  with  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen? — A.  Jfo,  sir;  we  did  not  have  clips  with  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen. 

Q.  But  you  mean  by  "  loose  ammunition  "  not  in  cases  or  boxes? — 
A.  It  wasn't  in  cases  or  boxes.  Krag  ammunition  was  shipped 
20  rounds  in  a  pasteboard  box,  and  there  was  a  thousand  rounds, 
including  these  cases,  in  each  case;  but  the  ammunition  came  back 
from  the  Philippines;  I  have  seen  it  and  handled  it,  and  it  was 
loose  entirely  in  the  wooden  boxes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  this  ammunition  as  brought  back 
from  the  Philippines  was  condenmed? — A.  It  was  condemned  and 
replaced  by  the  new  ammunition. 

Q.  But  it  was  never  taken  away  from  the  companies? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  remained  there. 

Q.  And  that  amounted  to  how  much,  do  you  say? — ^A.  Several 
thousand  rounds. 

Q.  Several  thousand  rounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  anytliing  about  anybody  get- 
ting any  of  that  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition  from  K  Company 
while  you  were  there? — A.  Well,  I  know  of  one  H.  M.  Fields,  in  the 
city  of  Brownsville,  that  purchased  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
from  K  Company. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  who  H.  M.  Fields  is;  what  kind  of  business  is  he 
engaged  in? — A.  He  is  engaged  in  general  business;  I  don't  know  ex- 
acUy  how  to  express  it;  but  he  handles  anything  in  most  any  line 
that  a  man  would  see  fit  to  engage  himself  in,  it  doesn't  matter  what. 
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Q.  That  is,  he  buys  guns  or  ammunition  or  clothes! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  would  buy  anything ;  any  old  brass  or  copper. 

Q.  Brass  or  copper,  or  anything  at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  old  guns, 
bones,  rags — anythmg  at  all. 

Q.  He  carries  on  that  kind  of  business? — A,  General  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  In  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business;  on  what  street,  or  on  the  cor- 
ners of  what  streets? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  streets  are.  The 
town  is  hardly  large  enough  for  a  man  to  try  to  familiarize  himself 
with  any  of  the  streets ;  but  it  is  northwest  of  the  fort,  I  should  say, 
probably  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Miller  Hotel  is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  as  you  go  up  from  the  fort? — A.  On  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Elizabeth  street?— A.  Out  from  the  fort. 

Q.  And  then  still  farther  out  is  the  Miller  Hotel? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
northwest,  the  Miller  Hotel. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  be,  as  you  go  up  Elizabeth  street,  off  to  the 
right  of  Elizabeth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  go  up  Elizabeth  street 
as  far  as  the  First  National  Bank,  and  then  it  is  out  to  the  right. 

Q.  He  was  a  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  every- 
thing. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  know  of  his  purchasing  a  thousand  rounds  of 
this  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  he  purchase  that  ammunition,  and  what  do 
you  know  about  it?  Just  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  you  know 
about  it. — ^A.  Well,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  somewhere  during 
the  month  of  June  the  quartermaster-sergeant  came  to  me — — 

Senator  Warner.  Of  what  year? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  June  of  what  year?— A.  Of  1906. 

Q.  That  is  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  came  to  me  and  he  told 
me,  he  says :  "  Ryan,"  he  says,  "  go  in  the  storeroom  and  get  out  a 
thousand  rounds  of  that  Krag  ammunition,  and  put  the  box  inside 
of  a  kerosene  box  and  nail  it  up,"  and  he  says :  "  There  will  be  a 
hack  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  deliver  it  to  H.  M.  Fields,  and  collect 
the  money  for  it  when  it  will  be  turned  over." 

Q.  He  told  you  to  deliver  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  obey  his  orders? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  delivered  it  to  Fields?— A.  I  delivered  it  to  Fields  and 
collected  the  money  and  returned  it  to  the  sergeant. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  it;  to  what  individual  did  you 
deliver  it,  do  you  know? — A.  It  was  one  quartermaster-sergeant, 
Joseph  Cheesman. 

Q.  I  say  to  what  individual  did  you  deliever  it? — A.  I  haven't 
any  recollection.  They  were  all  Mexican  clerks.  I  put  it  off,  and 
there  was  a  man  met  me  at  the  door,  and  I  pointed  to  the  box  and 
told  him  that  was  the  ammunition  he  had  contracted  for,  and  he 
said,  "Wait  a  minute,"  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  back 
and  he  said,  "It's  all  riglit;  just  put  it  back  inside  here;"  and 
then  he  opened  it  up  and  oxnniinc'd  it  to  see  that  it  was  all  there. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  for  it? — ^A.  Ten  dollars. 
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Q.  He  paid  you  $10? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  a  thousand  cartridges  of  that? — A.  A  thousand 
rounds;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  thousand  rounds.    A  cent  a  cartridge? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  you  say,  according  to  your  best  recollection,  was  in 
June,  1906? — ^A.  During  the  month  of^ 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  in  your  own  mind! — ^A.  The  way  I 
can  say  positive  about  that,  the  company  at  the  time  was  at  the  target 
range  at  Point  Isabel. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  they  didn't  leave  there  till  the  last  day  of  May, 
and  the  company  was  gone  at  the  time  I  delivered  the  ammunition, 
so  that  I  know  it  was  bound  to  be  in  the  month  of  June. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  other  sale 
or  gift  of  cartridges  out  of  that  Krag-«forgensen  surplus  to  any  citi- 
zen of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes.  One  day  during  the  month  of  Jime 
I  received  an  order  from  Corporal  JV^ns,  at  that  time  company 
clerk  of  K  Company,  to  wrap  up  200  roimds  of  Krag-Jorgensen 
ammunition,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  it  for — ^it  was  a  jjart 
of  my  business  to  know  that,  because  it  was  in  the  absence  at  the  tune 
of  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  I  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  storeroom  supplies  of  the  company — and  I  mquired  into  his 
authority  for  demanding  this  ammunition,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
a  written  order  from  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Who  was  the  company  commander? — ^A.  One  LieuL  Allen 
Parker. 

Q.  Allen  Parirer  was  commanding  the  company! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  had  an  order  from  Lieutenant  Parker, 
the  company  commander,  to  do  what,  now? — ^A.  To  wrup  up  this 
ammunition  and  deliver  it  to  United  States  C(»nmissioner  Cfreager,  of 
Brownsville. 

^  Q.  United  States  Commissioner  Creager,  at  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  get  that  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  prepare  it  in  the  way  directed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — ^A.  Turned  it  over  to  Corporal 
Means  to  be  delivered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  delivered  it? — ^A.  I  do  not,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Creager  ? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  about  there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  came  there  and  got  it  or  whether 
Corporal  Means  took  it  and  delivered  it  to  him,  or  anything  else 
about  it? — ^A.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  it  is  that  the  corporal  told 
me  "  Mr.  Creager  was  here  this  morning  and  cot  that  ammunition." 

Q.  He  told  you  what  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Creager  was  there 
that  morning  and  got  the  ammunition. 

Q.  That  is  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  He  was  company 
derk,  and  was  left  there  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Who  was  it  told  you  that  he  got  it? — ^A.  Corporal  Means. 

Q.  Corporal  Means? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  the  company  was  down  at  the  target  range? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anv  money  paid  on  account  of  that,  to  your  knowl* 
edge  f — A*  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,  sir. 
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Q.  All  jou  know  is  you  executed  the  order  when  it  came  to  you  ? — • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  that  is  all  you  know  as  to  the  other  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?     Was  that  while  the A.  Sometime 

during  the  month  of  June.    I  don't  exactly  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  same  time  when  the  thousand  rounds  were 
delivered  to  Fields  ? — ^A.  On  or  about  the  same  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  or  about  the  same  time.  Your  company  was  all  the  while 
down  at  the  target  range? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  your  company  had  any  sur- 
plus ffims  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  did  they  have,  and  how  much  of  a  surplus 
did  they  have?— A.  Well,  the  only  surplus  guns  I  know  of  that  they 
ever  had  were  six — I  know  of  six. 

Q.  What  kind  of  guns  were  they? — A.  They  were  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Krag- Jorgensen  "  rifles. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  know  that  they  had  six  extra  or  surplus 
guns?— ;-A.  Well,  at  the  time  we  received  this  new  Springfield  rifle 
we  had  orders  to  pack  and  ship  these  old  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  back 
to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  that  was  my  duty — to  pack  these  rifles. 

Q.  Your  duty  as  artificer  ? — A.  As  artificer ;  yes,  sir ;  to  pack  these 
rifles  and  ship  them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  quartermaster  for  ship- 
ment, rather,  and  in  packing  these  rifles,  or  before  I  started  to  pack 
them,  the  quartermaster-sergeant  came  to  me  and  told  me,  he  says: 
"  Ryan,  pick  out  six  of  the  best  rifles  there  is  in  this  whole  lot " — 
there  was  about  65  or  more — "  and  retain  them,"  he  says.  "  They  are 
surplus  rifles,  and  we  don't  want  to  turn  them  in.  We  just  want  to 
turn  in  what  we  are  accountable  for." 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  not  want  to  turn  in  the  extra  ones,  but  just 
those  that  they  were  actually  accountable  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  execute  that  order  of  the  sergeant  to  pick  out 
six  rifles  and  keep  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  those,  if  to  anybody? — ^A.  ThcKragsl 

Q.  Yes.— A.  The  extra  Krags? 

Q.  Yes;  the  surplus  Krags. — A.  I  didn't  deliver  them  to  anyone 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  First  let  me  ask  you  this:  Those  were  put  in  arm  chests,  were 
they? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  those  that  were  shipped  were  put  in  their 
original  arm  chests. 

Q.  They  were  all  shipped  to  the  arsenal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  their 
original  arm  cases. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  those  six  rifles? — A.  They  were  left  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  xVnd  the  storeroom  was  in  whose  charge? — A.  In  charge  of  the 
qunrtermaster-sergoant  and  myself. 

Q.  And  yourself  as  his  assistant? — A.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  company  commander,  of  course. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  did  you  see  those  six  rifles  at  any  time  after  you 
yourself  reserved  tliem? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  them  numerous  times; 
time  and  again  I  seen  thoni. 

Q.  When  was  it,  do  you  remember  now,  to  get  the  day  accurately 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 31 
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in  the  record,  when  this  occurred  ? — A.  That  was  some  time  during 
the  month — that  was  during  the  month  of  June, 

Q.  During  the  month  of  June? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  when  the  exchange  was  made  of  the  old  guns  for  the 
new? — A.  The  exchange  of  the  rifles  was  made  before  that;  but  that 
was  the  reason  I  didn't  go  with  the  company  to  Point  Ysobel.  I  was 
left  there  to  pack  these  rifles  and  ship  them. 

Q.  Was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  left  behind  and  you  also? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  wasn't  there;  but  he  came  up  every  few  days  from  the 
target  range. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  gave  you  this  order  to  keep  behind  six 
of  these  guns? — A.  He  was  at  the  company  at  that  time,  down  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  That  was  not  down  on  the  range? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  those  rifles  afterwards;  you  say  they  were 
kept  in  this  room  ?  .Where,  and  in  what  way  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  came  to 
me  one  day  in  the  storeroom 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first,  where  were  they  kept  in  the  storeroom? — ^A. 
Originally  they  were  kept  in  the  gim  racks.  There  was  a  temporary 
gun  rack  that  we  could  set  them  in  in  the  storeroom;  something  like 
this  [indicating  gun  rack],  only  it  was  longer. 

Q.  Long  instead  of  round? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  hadn't  any  lock 
and  key.    You  could  simply  set  the  guns  up  in  that. 

Q.  And  they  were  put  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  around  in  the  room, 

Q.  What  was  done  with  those  guns?  Did  you  get  any  further 
orders  in  regard  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  day  the  sergeant  came 
to  me  and  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  get  a  " — ^he  took  one  of  the  rifles 
down,  and  he  said,  "  You  see  these  numbers  on  here  " 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  now,  that  we  have  here. 
Hand  it  to  the  witness. 

f  The  gun  in  question  was  here  handed  to  the  witness.) 

A.  (Continuing.)  He  says,  "  You  see  these  numbers  on  here?  "  I 
says,  "  Yes."  He  says,  "  Can  you  destroy  those  numbers  on  there  ?  " 
I  says,  "  Yes ;  I  can  destroy  them  easy  enough,"  and  he  says,  "  I  wish 
you  would  destroy  these  numbers  on  these  six  rifles." 

Q.  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Joseph  Cheesman  said  that;  that  is  the  name, 
that  is  right,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  number  on  that  gun  you  have  in  your  hand,  which 
he  asked  you  if  you  could  destroy  ? — ^A.  It  is  on  the  left-hand  side, 
here,  where  it  says  "  Springfield  Arsenal."  Here  is  the  number  on 
this  gun,  "  458919." 

Q.  Those  guns  had  the  numbers  put  on  them  in  the  same  way  that 
that  gun  has  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  way. 

Q.  That  is  a  Krag-Jcirgensen  rifle,  is  it^ — A.  I  have  never  seen  one 
like  this  before.  It  hasn't  the  same  sights.  These  sights  are  differ- 
ent from  anything  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  Krag  [opening  and  closing 
breech  bolt.] 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  you  could  take  these  numbers  off;  and  what 
did  you  do  about  it? — A.  I  taken  the  center  punch,  later  on — ^not 
immediately,  but  later  on,  I  taken  the  center  pun.ch — and  punched  tiie 
numbers  off.  But  in  the  meantime  he  told  me  after  I  did  to  lay  them 
up  on  a  high  shelf,  about  as  high  as  those  bookcases  [indicating] — 
to  lay  them  back  up  in  there,  so  that  in  case  of  an  inspector  or  any- 
body going  through  the  storeroom,  in  case  they  came  through  it, 
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thc^y  v,(Hil(lirt  see  them,  so  that  they  wouldn't  know  they  wore  surplus 
guns;  and  he  said  in  case  they  did  find  them  they  would  probably 
want  to  take  them  up,  and  he  says  "  They  don't  belong  to  the  Gov- 
errment,  and  so  we  want  to  keep  them,  so  just  put  them  out  of 
sight ;  "  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  He  ordered  you  to  take  the  numbers  off.  and  you  did  so  in  that 
way,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  tell  us  what  further  was  done  with  those  guns, 
if  anything,  so  far  as  you  know?  First  let  nie  have  the  date.  Was 
that  m  this  same  month  of  June,  190G? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  the 
same  month. 

Q.  Now,  what  became  of  those  guns,  if  you  know? — A.  Outside 
of  that,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  ever  became  of  tliem.  My  attention 
was  called  in  regards  to  the  matter  here  not  long  ago.  I  inquired 
as  to  the  number  of  guns  that  was  in  the  coiiipany,  and  I  was  told 
there  was  only  two  left. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this — shortly  after  this  you  left  Fort  Brown  and 
went  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  after  you  arrived  there,  any 
of  these  guns  were  found  among  the  baggage  or  outfit  of  this  com- 
pany?— A.  I  never  seen  but  two.    I  never  seen  but  two  left. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them,  and  under  what  circumstances? — ^A, 
Well,  I  was  straightening  up  the  storeroom.  I  didn't  go  to  Camp 
Mabry  with  them.  I  was  left  there  to  straigliten  up  the  company 
property,  and  to  set  up  the  pool  table,  and  straigliten  up,  and  do 
other  work,  and  in  straightening  up  I  found  these  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  back  among  a  lot  of  old  ordnance  and  quartermaster's  prop- 
erty and  old  stun,  just  thrown  in  and  piled  up  there  in  any  shape. 
I  found  these  two  rides. 

Q.  And  you  recognized  those  as  two  of  those  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  recognized  them  as  two  of  those  rifles. 

Q.  But  the  other  four A.  The  other  four — I  don't  know  what 

ever  became  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  or  hear  of  them  after  the  time  when  you  exe- 
cuted this  order  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  told  us  about? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  or  heard 
of  them  any  more.     I  don't  know  what  became  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  were  at  Fort  Brown,  see  in  what  way  the 
Texas  rangers  were  armed? — ^A.  In  what  way  they  were  armed? 

Q.  Yes;  with  what  kind  of  gun,  if  any'? — A.  They  were  armed 
with  the  six-shooter,  usually  of  a  large  caliber,  say,  about  .45,  I  sup- 
pose, and  what  they  called  the  Krag  carbine. 

Q.  The  Krag  carbine.  Do  you  know  what  the  Krag  carbine  is? — • 
A.  I  know  what  the  army  Krag  carbine  is.  but  that  rifle  is  built 
different.    It  is  set  up  different,  and  also  it  has  a  dilTerent  magazine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  Krag-Jorgensen  No.  30  cali- 
ber cartridge  can  be  fired  out  of  that  carbine A.  They  don't  fire 

any  other  caliber. 

Q.  That  you  call  a  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine? — A.  They  fire  that 
cartridge  altogether. 

Q.  Tney  fire  that  caliber  altogether?— -A.  Yes.  sir.  Of  course  they 
didn't  use  this  steel -jacketed  bullet  while  around  ordinarily.  They 
have  what  they  call  the  "  soft  nose ;  "  but  that  is  the  same  caliber  as 
the  other. 
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Q.  They  could  fire  out  of  those  guns  the  steel-jacketed  bullets  just 
the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  the  soft  nose.    They  are  the  same  caliber. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  one  of  those  Krag  carbines  in 
action  at  any  time  while  jrou  were  down  there. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  And  have  shot  with  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  fired  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cartridges  did  you  fire  out  of  it? — A.  The  regular 
Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition  we  had. 

Q.  The  same  ammunition  you  had  for  your  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness  at  present. 

(At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  coirinittee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  re- 
sumed its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY   OF   GOBPORAL   WILLIAM    RYAN— Continued. 

Corpl.  William  Ryan,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the 
stand. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  how  many  years,  did  you  say  ? — ^A. 
I  am  on  my  fourth  enlistment.     I  am  on  my  tenth  year,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  served  with  a  number  of  regiments? — A.  I  have 
served  in  the  Fourth  and  in  the  Seventh,  and  been  in  the  general 
service,  and  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  and  in  the  Hospital 
Corps. 

Q.  Have  you  been  artificer  in  any  other  company  or  regiment? — ^A. 
No*  sir. 

Q.  The  artificer  is  the  assistant  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  kind  of  man  of  all  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  does  all  the 
repair  work  about  the  quarters,  and  any  company  work  that  has  to 
be  done  in  a  mechanical  line. 

Q.  This  surplus  ammunition  there,  I  understood  you  to  say,  was 
acquired  in  a  good  many  ways? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  the  ditferent  ways  in  which  the  surplus  ammu- 
nition is  acquired? — A.  Well,  in  case  you  accumulate  any  or  make 
any  savings  during  your  target  season,  why,  that  is  all  surplus.  For 
instance,  you  are  allowed,  for  example,  00,000  or  75,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  a  target  season.  Well,  j'ou  may  save  probably 
10,000  or  15,000  or  20,000  rounds  of  it  during  thatseason.  That  is 
all  surplus  ammunition.  Then,  during  a  campaign  like  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  or  during  any  other  campaign 

Q.  I  will  confine  it  now  to  time  of  peace. — A.  Well,  in  time  of 
peace  you  can  turn  in  your  empty  shells,  preserve  your  empty  shells 
that  you  have  fired,  and  I  think  they  allow  you  one  ball  cartridge 
for  every  two  empty  shells  that  you  return  to  the  arsenal;  some- 
thing like  that,  and  that  is  all  surplus.  You  can  use  that,  then,  to 
good  advantage,  especially  where  you  have  new  recruits,  in  allowing 
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them  to  fire  extra  ammunition  above  their  regular  allowance  by  the 
Government. 

Q.  How  about  the  iidividual  soldier  in  accimiulating  surplus  am- 
munition?— A.  Well,  an  individual  soldier  accumulates  it  in  a  great 
many  different  ways. 

Q.  In  what  ways  ? — A.  In  almost  any  company  a  man  always  carries 
from  ten  to  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  in  case  he  loses  any  of 
it,  as  a  rule  it  is  never  charged  against  him.  He  can  just  so  and 
draw  more;  just  go  to  the  quartermaster's  sergeant  and  say:  "  I  am 
three,  or  four,  or  five  rounds  of  ammunition  short,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it,"  and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  not  charge  it  to  you,  provided  they 
have  surplus  ammunition  on  hand. 

Q.  Now,  accumulating  surplus  ammunition  in  the  range  practice, 
which  you  have  spoken  of,  how  is  that  done? — A.  That  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  because  the  ammunition,  as  a  rule,  is  carried  out  by  the  men 
who  are  to  fire,  and  is  never  charged  to  each  man.  No  man  is  issued 
any  special  number  of  rounds  or  any  special  amount.  As  a  rule,  the 
anmiunition  is  carried  out  there  in  bandoliers  and  opened  on  the 
range,  and  a  man  could  get  any  amount  he  wanted  and  it  would  never 
be  missed. 

Q.  Would  it  be  easier  to  get  the  new  Springfield  ammunition 
issued  in  bandoliers  than  to  get  the  old  Krag  ammunition? — ^A.  Not 
a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  same? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  soldier  having  that? — - 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  he  sell  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  ever  selling 
any  of  it. 

Q.  Could  he  give  it  away  if  he  wanted  to? — A.  Yes;  they  often 
do.  I  have  been  all  over  the  United  States,  and  I  have  found  ammu- 
nition in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  bar  rooms  and 
places  of  that  kind,  where  men  use.  They  go  in  and  have,  j^erhaps, 
three  or  four  rounds  of  this  anmiunition  and  the  barkeeper  or  some- 
body will  say:  "  I^t  me  have  two  or  three  of  them  just  to  keep  on 
exhibition,  for  souvenirs."     I  have  seen  them  setting  on  sideboards. 

Q.  A  soldier  who  accumulates  surplus  ammunition,  where  does  he 
keep  that — in  his  locker? — A.  He  usually  keeps  it  in  his  locker  or 
barrack  bag,  or  almost  any  other  place  that  he  sees  fit. 

Q.  Are  you  giving  what  you  understand  to  be  the  practice  since 
you  have  been  in  the  service  with  the  different  organizations  that 
you  have  been  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  have  found  it 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  service. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  was  a  well-disciplined  regiment,  was  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  one  of  the  finest  records  there  is  in  the  Army, 
I  believe,  especially  the  Third  Battalion.  In  fact,  they  had  a  special 
mention  from  the  general  inspector  during  his  tour  of  1905,  espe- 
cially K  Company. 

Q.  You  know,  do  you,  that  in  the  Army,  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  ordnance  stores — that  is,  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
post — if  that  is  to  be  condemned  there  is  what  is  called  a  board  of 
survey  appointed,  isn't  there? — A.  Well,  it  is  only  on  a  special  occa- 
sion, as  a  rule.  Any  ammunition  that  becomes  unserviceable  has  to 
be  put  before  the  general  inspector,  and  it  is  condemned,  but  it  is 
replaced  by  the  Government. 
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Q.  And  what  is  done  with  the  condemned  ammunition? — A.  It  is 
usually  destroyed.     It  should  be  destroyed. 

Q.  destroyed  how? — A.  Well,  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  it 
is  chopped  up.  We  had  some  ammunition  condemned  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.,  and  that  was  thrown  in  the  river,  I  believe.  That  is,  I  know  it 
was  ordered  to  be  thrown  in  the  river. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that? — A.  So  it  could  not  get  back 
into  the  Government  service. 

Q.  So  it  could  not  get  back  into  the  Government  service  or  be  used 
by  anyone  else? — A.  They  did  not  say  that.  Their  object  is  to  see 
that  it  does  not  get  back  into  the  Government  service. 

Q.  That  was  the  order  in  the  Twenty-sixth? — A.  That  was  the 
order  issued  throughout  the  Army. 

Q.  But  it  was  also  in  the  Twenty-sixth,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  was  your  quartermaster-sergeant  ? — ^A:  One  Joseph  Cheas- 
man. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  his  name? — A.  C-h-e-a-s-m-a-n. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him? — A.  I  last  saw  him,  I  believe,  in 
August  of  last  year. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then  ? — A.  He  was  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  Connected  with  the  Army? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  discharged  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since? — ^A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  committee  any  information  as  to  his  where- 
abouts?— A.  I  could  not,  sir;  I  wish  I  could. 

Q.  Why  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  company  has  a  little  grievance  of  our  own 
against  the  man  in  question. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  State  in  what  way,  or  what  about. — A.  Well,  he  was  the  com- 
pany librarian,  and  when  he  was  discharged  he  went  away  with  what 
funds  belonged  to  the  library,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  since.     We 
have  tried  to  locate  him,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  so. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  How  was  he  discharged? — ^A.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

Q.  How  much  is  he  supposed  to  be  short  in  his  account  with  the 
library? — ^A.  Twenty-odd  dollars,  I  believe,  sir.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ryan,  how  many  cartridges  did  you  say  you  sold  to 
this  man  ll.  M.  Field? — A.  A  thousand  rounds,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  he  ran  a  kind  of  junk  store,  I  understand  from  your  de- 
scription?— A.  Part  of  it  junk,  and  then  he  ran  a  first-class  business 
besides. 

Q.  Outside  of  that ? — A.  Outside  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  combination  with  his  general  store,  he  buys  all  of  this  stuff 
you  have  described  ? — A.  He  will  buy  anything,  from  a  coon  skin  to 
an  elephant. 

Q.  How  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  tell  you  to  put  up  these 
cartridges  when  they  were  sold? — A.  He  told  me  to  take  that  box 
of  original  ammunition  and  put  it  in  a  kerosene  box;  that  is,  what 
kerosene  is  shipped  to  the  Government  in,  a  10-gallon  case.    There 
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are  5  gallons  in  each  can,  and  the  cans  set  side  by  side  in  one  of 
those  cases. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  In  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  box. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  These  cartridges  were  in  a  box  ? — A.  They  were  originally  in  a 
box;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  take  the  cartridges  and  that  box ^A.  And 

that  box. 

Q.  And  place  them  inside  of  this  kerosene  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  place  them  inside  of  the  kerosene  box? — A.  By 
his  orders,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  was  done? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  to  this  committee  that  you  did  not  know  that  that 
was  done  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  cartridges? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  jrou  for  your  opinion  as  artificer. — A.  In  my  opinion,  I  do 
not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  Of  course,  an  opinion  is  a  different  thing. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  am  not  entitled  to  my  opinion,  that  I  can  see. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Well,  you  will  answer  all  the  questions  that  the  Senator  asks 
you.    If  you  have  no  opinion,  that  is  one  thing. — A.  I  have  not  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.     I  have  no  right  to  it. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  box  that  these  cartridges  was  in  was  a  secure  box  ? — A.  They 
were  in  a  secure  box ;  yes,  sir — sealed. 

Q.  Sealed? — A.  Sealed  with  the  Government  seal;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  seal  was  on  the  box  containing  these  1,000 
cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  box  was  strong  enough  to  be  shipped  anywhere  over 
the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  took  that  box  and  put  it  in  this  kerosene  box— 
A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  And  jrou  state  to  this  committee  that  you  have  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Government  property  was 
taken  out  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  opinion  on  it.  Of 
course,  I  have  an  opinion,  but  I  do  not  care  to  express  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  That  is  my  opinion  now. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  Just  what  the  Senator  asked  me.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  he  put  that  there  to  hide  it  in  some  way. 

Q.  To  hide  it  from  whom? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  hide  it  from  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Field? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not  to  hide  it  from  him. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  hide  it  from  the  officers  of  the  Government? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been.  There  were  no  officers  there 
at  the  time.     There  was  no  chance  of  an  officer  seeing  it. 

Q.  Was  there  no  officer  there  in  command? — A.  The  whole  com- 

Sany  was  there.    There  were  men  there  all  the  time,  all  through  the 
ay  and  at  all  times.    Anybody  could  have  seen  it. 
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Q.  But  when  it  went  into  the  kerosene  box  it  looked  as  though  it 
were  an  innocent  matter  going  out? — A.  Well,  yes.  I  would  natu- 
rally think  myself  if  I  had  seen  it,  I  would  have  thought  it  was  a 
box  of  kerosene. 

Q.  And  you  helped  in  that  deception? — A.  I  merely  carried  out 
my  orders,  sir.    I  was  ordered  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  was  putting  it  into  the  kerosene 
box? — ^A.  I  had  no  authority  to  question  his  authority. 

Q.- 1  ask  you  did  you  ask  him  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  sold  2,000  cartridges  to  Mr.  Creager? — ^A.  I  did 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  delivered  them  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done? — A.  I  turned  them  over  to  a  corporal 
in  the  company,  by  an  order  of  the  company  commander  to  turn  it 
over  to  this  corporal. 

Q.  That  is,  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the  quarters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  corporal  have  any  authority  in  the  world  over  the 
ordnance  stores? — A.  At  that  time  he  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  there? — A.  The  sergeant  was 
not  present  then ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present  in  the  camp? — A.  He  was  not  present  in  the 
quarters ;  he  was  at  Point  Ysobel  on  the  target  range. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command? — ^A.  The  corporal  to  whom  I  delivered 
the  ammunition. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Corpl.  James  A.  Means,  at  the  present 
time  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  How  much  was  paid  per  thousand? — A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  You  saw  that  paid? — ^A.  I  accepted  the  money  myself,  sir. 
It  was  paid  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  turned  that  money  over? — A.  To  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  could 
not  swear  to  it,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  am  almost  positive  it 
was  used  for  buying  provisions  for  the  Government — that  is,  extra 
vegetables  and  things  of  that  kind  that  the  Government  does  not 
furnish  to  the  men. 

Q.  You  would  sell  ordnance  stores  and  buy  extra  vegetables? — ^A. 
1  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  soldier,  did  you  not  know  that  you  had  no  right  to  sell 
ordnance  stores? — A.  I  did  not  sell  any,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  quartermaster-sergeant  had  no  right 
to  sell  ordnance  stores? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  anyming  about  his  au- 
thority, sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  generally — ^you  were  the  artificer,  holding  this 
important  position  there — didn't  you  know  generally  that  he  had  no 
rignt  to  sell  Government  property  at  all? — A.  I  know  that  it  is 
against  the  regulations. 

Q.  'When  you  spoke  of  selling  stores  and  buying  vegetables,  that 
is  when  you  have  an  extra  allowance — that  is,  you  do  not  use  all  of 
your  sugar  or  your  tea  or  your  dried  fruit — the  surplus  belongs  to 
the  company  ? — A.  It  belongs  to  the  company ;  exactly. 

Q.  And  tliat  you  can  sell  for  vegetables? — ^A,  That  is  it  exactly. 
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Q.  That  is  not  from  the  ordnance,  is  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  it.  The  sup- 
position has  always  been  with  me  that  anything,  any  surplus  stuff 
that  belongs  to  the  company,  the  company  could  do  as  they  seen  fit  to 
do  with  it;  and  that  is  just  the  way  I  looked  at  this  ammunition 
deal.  If  I  had  thought  for  a  minute  that  he  was  trying  to  steal  this 
ammunition  or  to  sell  it  unbeknownst  to  his  superiors,  I  would  un- 
doubtedly have  reported  it. 

Q.  But  that  never  occurred  to  you? — A.  Never  occurred  to  me; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  to  put  it  in  the  kerosene  box? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  all  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  in  the  service  then  how  long? — ^A.  About 
nine  years — on  my  ninth  year,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  surplus  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  those  gims  belong? — A.  I  would  naturally  sup- 
pose they  belonged  to  the  Government. 

Q.  They  had  the  Government  stamp  on  them,  didn't  they? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  that  they  were  manufactured  by  the  Government? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  ?-^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  helped  so  to  disfigure  those  guns  as  to  prevent  their 
identification,  did  you? — A.  I  did  by  an  order. 

Q.  Did  you-  believe  that  was  right  at  the  time? — A.  Well,  in  my 
own  mind  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhy  did  you  do  it? — A.  Because  I  was  simply  obeying  an 
order. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  An  order  of  a  superior  officer? — A.  Of  a  superior  officer;  yes, 
sir.     I  had  no  right  to  question  my  superior  officer's  authority. 

Q.  Who  was  your  superior  officer  who  ordered  you  to  do  that? — ^A. 
Sergeant  Cheasman.     I  got  an  order  from  Sergeant  Chcasman. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Corporal,  looking  at  this  gim  I  find  the  letters  "  U.  S." 
and  the  words  "  Model  1898,  Springfield  Armory,"  on  there. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  number. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  brought  these  guns  to  you,  in  order  to  disfigure 
them,  you  had  to  take  that  inscription  off,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
iiimply  the  numl^or. 

Q.  Left  the  other  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  rest;  all  but  the  num- 
ber was  left  tlioro. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  history  of  those  guns? — A. 
Only  from  hearsay,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  were  those  guns  when  5^ou  selected  them? — A.  They 
were  in  the  storeroom — the  company  storeroom. 

Q.  Well,  the  individual  members  of  the  company  had  their 
guns? — A.  Not  those  guns;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  had  their  own  guns? — A.  They  had  been  issued  a  new 
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rifle  entirely.  All  the  Kjag-Jorgensens  at  that  time  were  in  the 
storeroom. 

Q.  And  you  were  ordered  to  pick  out  six  of  the  best  of  them  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  disfigure  them  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  To  knock  off 
that  official  number;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  ordered  to  place  them  on  the  shelf,  so  they  would 
not  be  seen  by  the  inspector? — A.  By  any  persons  coming  in  there; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  concealed  them  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  if  found,  you  learned  from  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant that  they  would  be  turned  in  to  the  Government? — A.  They 
miffht  be  ordered  to  be  turned  in. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  they  might 
be  ordered  to  be  turned  in. 

Q.  Four  of  these  guns,  you  think,  were  disposed  of? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  so.  Well,  1  do  not  think  anything  about  it.  I  have 
never  thought  of  it  one  way  or  the  other,  sir ;  in  lact,  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  them. 

Q.  But  two  of  the  guns  you  did  find  concealed  among  a  lot  of 
rubbish  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  we  reached  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  reached  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards? — A.  Well,  during  the  next  month — ^tlie 
month  of  July. 

Q.  But  you  left  Fort  Brown  with  your  command  on  the  5th  of 
July  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  a  month  afterwards  you  found  those  two 
guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  two  guns  were  shipped  from  Fort 
Browm  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  You  Know  nothing  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  'When  the  quartermaster-sergeant  came  to  you  about  these 
guns,  w^hat  was  it  he  asked  of  you? — A.  On  what  occasion,  sir? 

Q.  Well,  just  prior  to  the  time  that  you  removed  the  numbers 
from  the  gims  and  disfigured  the  gims? — A.  Well,  at  that  time  he 
just  simi)ly  came  in  and  asked  me  where  those  six  rifles  were  that 
we  selected  from  the  other  rifles,  and  I  showed  them  to  him;  they 
were  sitting  there  in  the  rack.  He  took  one  of  them  down  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  destroy  that  number  on  there  without  injuring  the 
gun,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could ;  and  he  said,  '*  Well,  I  wash  you 
would  do  that  and  then  put  them  away  where  they  will  be  out  of 
sight." 

Q.  That  is  just  what  he  said? — ^A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation? — A.  That  was  all  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  at  any  time  with  him  as  to  why 
it  was  he  wanted  to  remove  the  numbers  from  those  guns? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  had  a  general  understanding  that  it  was  so  that  in  case  the 
rifles  would  ever  be  traced — that  is  the  way  I  thought  it  to  myself — 
to  destroy  those  numbers  in  case  the  gims  were  ever  sold  or  given 
away  that  they  could  not  be  traced  back  to  that  company.  That 
was  the  way  I  always  supposed,  but  of  course  I  did  not  know. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  at  the  time  you  were  taking  these  num- 
bers off? — A.  Well,  that  was  my  idea;  I  did  not  know. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  was  your  idea  then  and  now? — A.  It  was  what  I  thought 
about  it. 

Q.  That  a  record  was  kept  of  the  exact  numbers  of  the  guns  issued 
to  a  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  when  a  gun  was  issued  to  any  member  of 
a  company,  the  number  of  the  gun  was  kept,  and  therefore  jou 
say  this  was  done  for  the  reason  that  if  this  gun  ever  was  traced  mto 
the  hands  of  some  person  not  entitled  to  it  that  they  could  not  trace 
it  back  to  your  Company  K? — A.  That  was  my  thought  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  thought  at  the  time  you  were  removing 
these  numbers? — A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  did  it? — A.  I  did  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  history  of  those  guns? — ^A, 
Only  from  hearsay,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it? — A.  Do  you  mean  from  the  day  they  were 
accumulated  ? 

Q.  These  six  surplus  guns. — A.  Well,  my  understanding  was  that 
they  were  ac(!umulated  m  the  Philippine  fslands.  That  is,  I  heard 
the  old  members  of  the  company  that  soldiered  there  claim  that  they 
were  taken  up  one  night  during  a  casco  wreck;  that  is,  there  were 
several  cascm»s  wiecked,  several  sunk,  and  that  the  soldiers  rescued 
everything  they  could  from  those  cascoes  and  set  it  ashore,  and 
during  their  picking  up  of  property,  etc..  Company  K  in  some  way 
got  hold  of  two  cases  of  extra  guns,  and  that  they  carried  them  witn 
them  until  they  got  bark  to  the  United  States. 

By  Senator  Fostkr: 
Q.  How  many  gims  in  a  case? — A.  There  are  20  guns  to  a  case,  sir. 
I  have  heard  lots  of  the  old  men  talking  about  how  they  rescued  these 
guns  and  carried  them  into  the  company  and  kept  them  there,  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  stuff. 

By  Senator  Warnkr: 

Q.  And  these  6  guns  were  the  remnant  of  those  gims,  as  you  un- 
derstand it? — A.  A  part  of  those  two  cases. 

Q.  None  of  those  guns  could  have  possibly  had  any  number  upon 
it  that  would  correspond  with  the  number  of  any  gun  that  was  issued 
to  K  Company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  They  could  not  have  been  turned  in  for  Company  K  guns, 
could  they? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about. that.  T  do  not  know 
how  they  could  have  been:  but,  as  I  understand  it,  these  guns  that 
were  captured  there,  or  picked  up  that  night,  were  reported  lost  to 
the  Government. 

Q.  They  were  su]:)posed  to  have  been  lost? — A.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Pasig  Kiver  right  now. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  the  two  cases? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  wlien  your  guns  were  turned  in  you  could  not  have  turned 
in  any  of  the  guns  in  those  two  cases  for  the  guns  of  Company  K 
that  had  been  issued  to  it,  because  their  numbers  would  not  corre- 
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spond? — A.  They  did  do  it,  that  is  certain,  because  I  know  these 
rifles  that  the  numbers  were  knocked  off  of  they  were  issued  to  us  in 
Brownsville  during  the  target  season  of  1905.  They  were  issued  to  us 
now  out  of  the  ordnance  stores  there  at  Fort  Brown.  There  were  20 
guns  issued  to  each  company  for  the  target  season  on  account  of  so 
many  of  the  old  guns  tliat  had  been  in  the  Philippines  having  been 
fired  so  much  that  they  were  practically  destroyed.  You  could  take 
one  of  these  cartridges  and  drop  all  of  the  small  part  of  the  shell 
below  that  right  in  the  muzzle  and  work  them  around;  they  had 
burned  out  so  had;  they  were  so  loose.  And  they  gave  each  company 
in  the  post  at  that  time  twenty  of  those  new  rifles  to  do  the  firing  in 
the  target  season  of  1905,  and  the  rifles  that  the  numbers  were 
knocked  off  were  a  part  of  those  rifles. 

Q.  Part  of  those  new  rifles  issued  to  your  company  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  arsenal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
turned  in  with  the  rifles  that  the  company  was  actually  accountable 
for,  at  the  time  the  new  Springfield  was  issued. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  alleged  40  guns  that  were  rescued, 
the  two  cases? — A.  I  know  these  6 — no,  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Senator  Foster.  These  6? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  These  6  that  you  spoke  of  were  6  of  the  20  new  guns  that  were 
issued  to  you  in  1905  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  w^hat  I  wanted  to  know.  That  you  have  stated? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  plainly  several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  remembrance  of  ever  seeing  any  of  the  alleged 
guns  that  were  found  out  in  the  Philippines? — A.  They  w^ere  in  use 
m  the  company  all  the  time.  I  might  have  seen  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  make  they  were — what  year? — A.  I 
have  no  idea  in  the  world.  They  are  practically  all  about  the  same 
model. 

Q.  But  you  knew  these  six  guns  belonged  to  the  Government — 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  is  there? — A.  I  did  not  know  who 
they  belonged  to,  sir.  I  knew  they  were  the  Government  make,  but 
that  is  all.     I  did  not  know  who  they  belonged  to. 

By  Senator  Fostek  : 

Q.  You  knew  they  had  been  issued  to  the  company? — ^A.  They 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  company;  I  knew  that. 

Q.  You  knew  thev  had  been  issued  fo  the  company? — A.  I  could 
not  even  swear  to  tliat.  They  might  have  boon  issued  to  the  com- 
pany, and  there  might  have  been  otliers  issued  to  the  company.  I 
do  not  know;  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  I  knew  they  were  there,  but 
how  they  got  tliero  T  did  not  know. 

By  Senator  Waknfr: 

Q.  When  you  left,  did  you  leave  any  cartridges  at  Fort  Brown  in 
your  company? — A.  Of  the  new  j)atlern? 

Q.  Ves;  of  the  now  pattern. — A.  Yes;  we  left  some  there  by  ac- 
cident. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  accident  ? — A.  Well,  before  we  were  to  leave 
there,  a  day  or  so,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  everything  was  in  such 
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a  rush  the  quartermaster-sergeant  came  to  me  and  told  me,  "  We  are 
going  to  ship  those  empty  shell  and  bandoliers  and  clips,  etc.,  that 
are  out  here  in  the  back  yard,"  and  he  said,  "  Go  out  there  and  get 
out  eight  or  ten  of  those  bandoliers  of  ammunition,  because  we  will 
have  to  issue  some  ammunition  to  the  company."  I  said,  "  How 
many  are  you  going  to  give  them?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  be  10  or  20  rounds."  I  said,  "All  right."  I  went 
down  there.  I  did  not  count  the  bandoliers  exactly.  I  pulled  them 
out  of  the  box  one  after  the  other  until  I  got  about  as  many  as  I 
could  carrjr  on  my  arm,  closed  the  box  up  again,  and  carried  the 
bandoliers  inside  of  the  storerooui,  and  either  that  day  or  the  next 
day,  or  probably  that  night,  I  don't  now  remember,  the  ammunition 
was  issued  to  the  men,  and  I  know^  after  the  ammunition  was  issued 
we  had  two  bandoliei's  and  about  a  half  of  another  left,  and  I  hung 
those  up  on  a  nail.  I  told  the  sergeant,  "  I  will  hang  these  up  here 
and  we  will  get  them  in  the  morning." 

Q.  Two  bandoliers  and  a  half? — A.  About  two  bandoliers  and  a 
half;  yes,  sir;  60  rounds  in  each  bandolier.  I  said,  "I  will  hang 
these  up  and  we  will  not  forget  them;  we  will  put  them  in  something 
or  other  and  take  them  along,  either  with  the  cooking  utensils  or  in 
some  way."  We  had  to  take  them  loose,  because  the  ammuni- 
tion had  to  be  loaded  before  that,  so  we  could  not  place  them  back  in 
the  boxes.  The  morning  we  left  I  was  called  very  suddenly  to  go 
with  the  wagon,  and  it  was  dark  that  morning  when  we  left  the  post, 
and  I  took  a  lantern  and  went  back  and  looked  all  around  the  floor 
and  over  the  beds  and  chairs  and  things  that  were  in  there  to  see  if 
I  had  left  anything,  but  I  did  not  look  high  enough  to  see  these  ban- 
doliers, and  I  forgot  them ;  but  on  the  train  I  happened  to  think  about 
the  bandoliers  and  I  spoke  to  the  sergeant  about  it. 

Q.  This  same  Sergeant  Cheasm(in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  had 
left  a  detachment  back  there  behind,  four  or  five  men  of  the  com- 
pany, and  I  told  him,  "  We  had  better  send  a  telegram  or  a  letter  back 
there  and  tell  these  men  to  look  out  for  that  ammunition  and  take 
it  up  and  bring  it  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  with  them  when  they  come." 
"  On,"  he  said,  "  never  mind  it;  let  it  go;  we  have  got  plenty  of  am- 
munition without  that;  just  let  it  go.  I  guess  they  will  take  care  of 
it  anyway."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  is  not  the  thing;  there  is  quite  a 
little  bit  of  it,  and  we  may  need  it."  He  said,  "We  don't  need  it; 
we  have  got  plenty  of  it ;  let  it  go."    And  I  said  "  Very  well." 

Q.  That  was  this  new  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
new  Springfield. 

Q.  Two  bandoliers  and  a  half? — A.  Two  bandoliers  and  about  a 
half;  ves,  sir.     I  judge  there  was  about  half  a  bandolier  besides. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  about  150  cartridges? — A.  Something  like 
that. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  was  of  no  consequence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  let  it  go? — A.  That  it  w^as  no  matter,  let  it  go. 

Q.  You  superintended  the  shipping  of  the  stuff  out  of  the  store- 
room?— A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  the  quartermaster's  sergeant  and  com- 
pany clerk  and  those  people  looked  after  that. 

Q.  Why  was  it  you  were  in  looking  around? — A.  I  slept  in  there. 
It  was  my  bedroom. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  looking  to  see  if  anything  was  left? — A.  That 
is  natural  for  a  nuin  when  he  is  leaving  a  room.    I  did  not  know 
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what  I  had  left.  I  might  have  left  my  rifle  in  there  or  any  personal 
effects.  I  wanted  to  look  around  to  see  if  I  had  left  anything  lying 
around  there. 

Q.  Did  you  look  up  on  that  shelf  to  see  if  those  guns  were  up 
there? — A.  Everything  was  packed  and  gone. 

Q.  You  looked  up  there  then? — A.  No,  sir;  because  that  store- 
room was  locked  up.  The  quartermaster  of  the  post  had  locked  the 
room  and  had  tlie  key,  carried  the  key.  The  post  quartermaster  at 
that  time  had  the  place  all  locked  up,  and  we  were  not  admitted  to 
the  room  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  the  post  quartermaster  get  the  key  to  that  room? — ^A. 
It  was  turned  over,  as  well  as  1  remember,  the  evening  before  we 
left. 

Q.  But  up  to  that  time  the  company  quartermaster-sergeant  had 
the  key? — A.  Up  to  that  time,  yes,  sir,  we  had  access  to  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  to  look  to  see  about  those  six  new  guns? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  look  for  anything;  I  did  not  go  in  there,  for  everything 
was  packed.  The  sergeant  and  I  looked  all  around  through  the 
shelving  to  see  if  there  was  anything  at  all  there  left  that  belonged 
io  tlie  company,  and  there  was  nothing  left. 

Q.  What  experience,  if  any,  had  you  had  in  removing  the  numbers 
from  guns? — A.  Never  had  had  any,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  ever  done  it  before? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  a  me- 
chanic and  understand  tools  and  such  as  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  it  since? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  cartridges  since,  or  seen  them  sold? — A.  I 
have  never  sold  any. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  sold  since? — A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Or  ever  before  ? — A.  Never  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  This  was  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  then? — ^A.  ^\^11,  it  was  to 
me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  about  cartridges  being  left  there,  and  you 
were  speaking  about  those  two  and  a  half  bandoliers.  Were  there 
any  other  cartridges  left  there  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  Krag-Jorgensen  cartridges? — A.  We  had 
some  few  left  that  we  shipped  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  Who  loaded  those? — A.  They  were  loaded  by  a  fatigue  party. 

Q.  You  saw  that  done? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  loaded,  then?— A.  The  quarter- 
master sent  wagons  there  to  each  company.  The  only  thing  we  had 
to  do  with  the  stuff  was  to  pack  it,  mark  it,  and  weigh  it. 

Q.  Had  you  packed  these  surplus  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  already  packed. 

Q.  They  Vere  already  packed  and  marked,  were  they? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  marked  them  alter  we  took  them  and  carried  them  outside, 
on  the  rear  porch.     They  were  marked  out  there. 

Q.  Were  they  in  cartridge  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  kind  of  cases  as  they  came  from  the  arsenal? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  same  ones. 

Q.  And  you  took  those  surplus  Krag  cartridges  out  there  in  these 
boxes  and  marked  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  scraped  off  the  old  address 
and  marked  them  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  You  saw  that  done? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  boxes  were  there  of  those  surplus  cartridges? — A. 
Well,  altogether,  including  blanks  and  such  as  that,  there  were  some 
seven  or  eight  cases  all  told,  principally  blanks. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  blanks,  what  do  you  mean  ? — A.  ^Vhat  they 
call  blank  cartridges,  which  are  used  for  sham  battles  and  things  like 
that.  The  cartridg:e  is  loaded  with  a  paper  wad  instead  of  a  shell. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle,  only  loaded  with  a  light  charge  of  powder 
and  a  white  paper  imitation  of  a  shell. 

Q.  Was  your  company  pretty  well  policed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  you  left  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I  don't 
remember  what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  sir ;  but  we  left  there  on  the 
mominff  of  the  5th  of  July.  I  was  very  busy,  so  busy  the  last  five 
or  six  days  that  I  did  not  even  have  time  to  keep  track  of  the  day  of 
the  week. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cartridges  there — ^you  did  not  see  those  that 
you  had  left,  the  two  and  a  half  bandoliers? — A.  No,  sir;  but  all  of 
our  ammunition  when  we  brought  it  from  the  target  range — we  had 
something  like  25  or  30  boxes  of  empty  bandoliers  and  empty  shells 
and  clips  and  loaded  ammunition  that  was  left  out  there  in  the  back 

Jrard,  in  the  rear  part  of  the  quarters,  for  three  days  and  nights  at 
east,  sitting  out  there  in  the  back  yard  day  and  night. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  a  word  about  that. — A.  Oh,  well,  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  asked  me  about,  if  I  had  seen  any  ammunition 
outside  there. 

Q.  When  these  bandoliers  and  shells  were  put  up  were  they 
fastened  in  cases? — A.  They  were  not  fastened;  they  were  just  put 
up  with  two  or  three  screws  in  the  head  of  the  box — just  enough  to 
hold  them. 

Q.  That  was  done,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  all  the  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  bandoliers  packed  in  the  boxes? — A.  Stuffed  in 
the  boxes  and  packed  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  And  the  lid  was  screwed  on? — A.  The  end  goes  right  on  the 
box,  and  then  they  have  little  brass  thumbscrews  which  you  screw  on. 

Q.  And  those  were  screwed  on  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bandoliers  were  just  put  in  the  boxes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
shoved  in  the  boxes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  empty  bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  empty  bandoliers  in  the  boxes? — A.  I  did  not 
put  them  in,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  put  in? — A.  To  be  reshipped  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  order? — A.  It  was  not  exactly  the  order. 
It  was  simply  up  to  the  company  whether  they  should  do  that  or 
not.  If  the  company  do  that,  they  are  so  much  in ;  they  are  allowed 
so  much  back. 

Q.  On  those  bandoliers? — A.  On  those  bandoliers. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  with  the  bandoliers  of  your  company? — 
A.  Partly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  partly? — A.  The  majority  of  them  were  packed,  the 
majority  of  ours. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  majority,  didn't  you  take  all  the  bandoliers 
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that  jrou  could  see  in  that  way  ? — ^A.  Before  we  left  the  target  range 
we  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  left  the  barracks  of  Company  K,  on  the  5th 
of  July? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  any  amount  of  them  scattered  around 
there.    We  did  not  bother  with  them. 

Q.  Just  left  them  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  original  cases 
were  all  packed  in  there  and  counted,  and  we  did  not  care  to  monkey 
with  them — did  not  have  time  enough. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  cartridges  or  find  any  empty  bandoliers  after 
you  left  the  range  ? — A.  There  were  lots  of  Ihem  there  in  the  wagon. 
They  picked  them  up  around  the  range  when  thev  were  there,  policing 
around  the  range — picked  them  up  after  we  unloaded  the  wagon. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  from  the  range? — ^A.  The  company  got 
in  there,  as  well  as  I  remember,  along  about — I  believe  it  was  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  July.  I  am  not  positive,  but  it  was  right  along 
there  somewhere. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  got  in  there  on  the  1st  you  were  there  the  2d,  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  oi  July? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  had  to  get  all  that  stuff 
away  from  there  before  we  left. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  And  those  bandoliers  were  unloaded  when  you 
came  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thrown  all  over  the  floor? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  were  piled 
out  in  the  back  yard,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  camping  material  we 
had. 

Q.  And  were  any  of  them  left  thrown  around  in  the  barracks? — ^A. 
There  were  some  lying  on  the  back  porch  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  there  were  any  thrown  around  on  the  floors  in 
the  barracks.  How  could  they  be  on  the  porches  if  you  had  piled 
them  up  with  the  rubbish  in  the  yard? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how 
they  got  there.  They  were  kicked  around  there.  There  was  men 
using  them  to  shine  shoes,  and  everything  else,  around  there. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  The  children  were  playing  with  them.  They  were 
scattered  around  there,  and  they  were  playing  with. them.  They 
were  scattered  all  around  there.  Nobody  took  any  particular  notice 
of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  clips  there,  too  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  amount  of 
clips  there. 

Q.  Scattered  around,  too? — A.  AH  our  clips  that  were  broken 
were  thrown  out.  There  are  two  little  hooks  to  hold  the  cartridges 
in,  and  if  one  of  those  hooks  was  broken  off  we  would  throw  that  dip 
away. 

Q.  But  you  kept  the  serviceable  clips? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  order,  and  the  rule,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  Springfield  cartridges  lying  around  there? — 
A.  Springfield  cartridges?     I  didn't  see  an v  cartridges;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  and  looked  around  the  quartermaster's  room? — 
A.  One  room ;  yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  there,  and  it  is  a  very  small  place. 
It  is  only  about  12  by  14. 

Q.  It  was  very  easily  to  be  seen  what  was  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  ammunition  scattered  around  in  there 
you  could  have  seen  it  very  easily  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  none? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any. 
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Q,  Who  was  it  vou  first  told  about  having  disfigured  these  guns? — 
A.  Who  was  the  nrst  man  I  told  about  it? 

Q.  That  is  correct,  sir. — ^A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  Colonel 
Glenn  was  the  first  man  I  told  about  it. 

Q.  Colonel  Glenn,  of  what  regiment? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he 
is  die  attorney  for  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  to  that  before  the  court-martial? — ^A.  I  didn't 
testify  at  all  before  the  court-martial,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  told  this  to  Colonel  Glenn? — A.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  week  before  I  was  ordered  up  here,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  got  in  here  last  Wednesday  night.  It 
was  along  during,  I  think,  about  the  second  week  of  this  month. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  had  ever  mentioned  it  to  anyone? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  mention  it  to  Colonel  Glenn  at  that 
time? — A.  Well,  I  was  questioned  on  the  same  line  that  I  am  being 
questioned  on  here.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  given  the  thing 
e  thought,  the  first  time  I  ever  had  occasion  even  to  think  of  the 
rifles. 

Q.  Such  a  small  matter  as  removing  those  marks  from  the  rifles, 
the  marks  of  identification,  had  never  given  you  a  thought? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  had  never  thought  oi  it.  He  questioned  me  on  this  rifle  matter, 
and  I  told  him  what  I  knew  just  the  same  as  I  am  telling  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  this  time  when  you  told  Colonel 
Glenn  about  this? — A.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  And  vfhere  was  it  you  were  questioned  ? — A.  In  his  quarters. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  No.  11, 1  believe  they  call  it 

Q.  At  what  town  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. — ^A.  At  Fort  Sam 
Houston. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  No.  11  what? — ^A.  Quarters  No.  11, 1  believe  they  call  it 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  you  also  tell  Colonel  Glenn  about  putting  these  cartridges 
up  in  a  kerosene  box? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  call  you  before  the  court-martial? — ^A  He  didn't 
call  me;  but  from  what  I  understand,  he  wanted  to  call  me,  but  I 
was  not  there.  In  fact,  when  I  got  here  I  was  notified  that  there 
was  a  message  for  me  to  come  right  back,  but  it  seemed  that  they  got 
along  without  my  evidence  and  closed  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  Colonel  Glenn  asked  you  about  dis- 
figuring the  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  mentioned  it  to  anyone? — ^A.  Never  in  the 
world,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  right  at  the  time,  did  you  ? — ^A.  I  thought 
it  was  right  to  obey  the  order  that  I  received,  sir,  merely. 

Q.  If  your  quartermaster-sergeant  had  told  you  to  take  one  of 
those  guns  down  to  a  junk  shop  in  town  there  and  sell  it  and  bring 
him  back  the  money,  you  would  have  obeyed  that  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Believing  that  it  was  right? — A.  I  don't  know.  That  was  an 
opinion  of  mine.    I  had  no  right  to  question  his  authority  on  those 
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things.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  right  or  he  would  not  have 
ordered  it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  him. 

By  the  Chairman.  Just  a  question  or  two  that  I  want  to  ask  this 
witness.  I  think  you  said  you  packed  the  Krag- Jorgensens  that  were 
turned  back  to  the  Government  j 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  list  of  the  numbers,  or  did  anyone  else  take  a  list 
with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  didn't  take  a  list  of  the  numbers  at  all. 
Yes ;  I  believe  we  did.    As  well  as  I  remember  we  did,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  about  the  identification  that  was  attempted,  if  any, 
before  the  guns  went  away ;  who  checked  them  up  and  who  took  a  li^, 
if  anybody? — A.  Since  I  begin  to  think  of  it,  sir,  I  believe  I  did  take 
a  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  guns  that  were  packed  in  each  case,  and 
also  their 

Q.  And  you  packed  all  the  guns,  or  rather  you  packed  as  many  guns 
as  you  had  men  in  your  company,  did  you? — A.  We  packed  all  that 
we  were  accountable  for,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  you  say  all  that  you  were  accountable  for  I  think  you  will 
qualify  that.    You  were  accountable  for  six A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  feut  you  changed  the  numbers  and  put  them  back  on  the  shelf? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  were  not  accountable  for  them. 

Q.  You  were  accountable  for  them  because  they  were  the  identical 
ones  issued  to  you,  and  you  substituted  others  in  their  places? — ^A. 
Well ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  took  out  six  ^ns  that  were  among  those 
charged  to  you  and  others  were  put  in  their  places? — ^A.  .Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  six  put  in  their  places,  as  I  understand  you  to  say, 
were  those  that  you  understood  had  come  from  the  Philippines? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  took  the  place  of  those? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  substituted  gunsj  as  you  understand  it,  were  guns  that  had 
come  in  from  the  Phflippmes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  those  were  not  charged  out  to  the  men  by  the  numbers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Each  man  had  his  rifle. 

Q.  Of  the  new  rifles? — A.  Each  of  the  men  had  his  rifle. 

Q.  But  you  have  said  that  you  were  not  accountable  for  these  extra 
guns;  hence,  they  would  not  be  charged  out  to  the  men  by  their 
numbers — ^that  is,  the  six  old  ones  that  were  substituted? — ^A.  Each 
man  had  his  gun  and  was  charged  with  it.  My  own  rifle  went  into 
that  bunch. 

Q.  That  is,  the  ones  you  had  in  the  first  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  Private  Jebb,  that  was  a  witness  before  this  committee,  his 
gun  went  in,  too. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  You  say  that  Jebb  assisted  you  in  selecting  those  six  guns? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  those  six  rifles. 

Q.  And  of  those  six  rifles  your  rifle  was  one  and  his  was  an- 
other?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Jebb  heard  this 
order  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  set  these  six  guns  out.  I 
am  not  positive,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  was  in  the  storeroom  at  ihe 
time,  because  he  was  left  back  there. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  Now,  you  had  your  guns,  or,  rather,  your  guns  that  had  been 
issued  to  the  men,  the  Krag-Jorgensens? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  one  apiece  charged  up  to  you,  by  the  numbers? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  those  you  selected  six  guns,  which  you  did  not 
turn  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Then  you  destroyed  the  numbers  on  those  six  guns? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.   ■ 

Q.  And  in  place  of  those  you  put  six  guns? — A.  Substituted  six 
guns. 

Q.  That  came  from  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  you  account  for  those  numbers  when  you  made 
up  that  list? — ^A.  We  didn't  account  for  them;  we  were  sunply  ac- 
countable for  the  exact  number  of  guns. 

Q.  Did  you  not  account  for  those  you  turned  in  yourselves? — ^A. 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  we  did ;  the  list  was  made  and  turned 
in  to  the  company  clerk,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  for  shipment 
and  the  invoices,  and  so  forth,  and  they  were  turned  over  for  ship- 
ment. 

Q.  What  did  you  do — did  you  give  them  the  numbers  that  were  on 
those  substitute  guns,  or  did  you  give  them  the  numbers  that  were 
on  the  new  gims,  that  you  destroyed? — ^A.  We  gave  in  the  nmnbers 
on  the  actual  guns,  actually  affected. 

Q.  Actually  affected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  list  would  have  shown  six  guns  with  different  num- 
bers on  them  from  those  charged  to  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  as  I  understand,  the  Government  when  it  issues  rifles  doesn't 
charge  us  with  rifles  numbers  so-and-so,  but  so  many  rifles  are  in- 
voiced to  a  company,  and  the  only  reason  that  a  company,  or  the 
quartermaster-sergeant,  practices  this  number  business,  this  keeping 
of  numbers,  is  in  case  a  man  should  lose  a  gun. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  your  idea  that  when  the  Government  issues  those 
gims.they  do  not  keep  track  of  them  as  to  the  men  individually — ^they 
do  not  keep  track  of  the  men  and  the  numbers  of  the  guns? — ^A.  The 
Government  does  not;  no,  sir.  The  company  is  just  like  any  other 
film;  they  will  apply  for  so  many  rifles,  and  the  guns  are  invoiced 
to  them,  so  many  rifles,  say  30  or  40  or  65  rifles. 

Q.  When  you  receive  your  gun,  it  is  your  idea,  then,  you  are  not 
charged  with  it  as  to  number?  It  is  not  charged  to  you  by  num- 
ber?— A.  As  to  number,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q,  It  is  your  idea  that  it  was  not  kept  track  of  by  number? — A. 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  not  like  to  state  positively  that  that  is  the  rule  in 
the  Army,  but  you  think  that  is  the  rule,  that  the  numbers  are  not 
kept  as  against  the  men? — A.  I  know  that  the  numbers  are  kept 
against  the  men  in  the  company,  but  I  don't  think  so  outside  of  the 
company. 

Senator  Scott.  He  has  just  stated  that 
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By  the  Ch^virman  : 

Q,  Even  if  that  is  the  case,  you  had  charged  to  your  company  six 
guns  by  number  which  you  did  not  turn  Back? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  not  charged  by  number. 

Q.  How  were  they  charged  ? — ^A.  We  were  charged  with  so  many 
rifles.  For  instance,  say,  we  were  charged  with  65  rifles  and  we 
had  70. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  All  we  were  accountable  to  the  Government  for 
was  66  rifles.  We  packed  those  65  rifles  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Grov- 
emment,  and  that  relieved  us  of  responsibility  to  the  Grovemment  for 
the  rifles  and  at  the  same  time  we  had  a  surmus  in  our  possession* 

Q.  You  had  66  rifles  issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  these  guns  extra,  back  in  the  storeroom? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  those  65  guns  had  their  numbers,  of  course,  every  one 
of  them.  Was  there  any  track  kept  of  these  numbers  on  the  records 
of  your  company  that  would  show  what  men  they  were  issued  to  by 
number? — A.  Tnere  was  at  that  time;  yes,  sir.  But  they  have  all 
been  destroyed  since. 

Q.  They  were  charged  to  you  by  number,  so-and-so? — ^A.^  Yes,  sir. 
For  instance,  if  I  had  rifle  No.  2626,  that  is  the  way  it  would  be. 
That  would  be  charged  to  me. 

Q.  When  you  turned  back  your  gun  did  you  turn  back  that  num- 
ber?— ^A.  We  were  bound  to. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  that  number  gun  back? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  gun  that  you  turned  back  bear  that  number? — ^A,  I 
don't  understand. 

Q.  Did  the  gun  that  you  turned  back  bear  the  number  of  the  gun 
issued  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  just  said  that  the  gun  issued  to  you  originally 
was  one  of  the  six  that  you  took  out  and  did  not  return? — ^A.  TVe 
turned  them  back  to  the  storeroom ;  I  didnt  mean  turned  them  back 
to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  No;  I  am  getting  at  what  you  turned  back  to  the  arsenal. — 
A.  My  rifle  didn't  go  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  But  in  the  meantime  it  had  been  charged  to  you  by  number  in 
the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  suppose  they  ever  disposed  of  it? — ^A.  As 
soon  as  I  told  the  quartermaster-sergeant  "  Here  is  mj  rifle,  ser- 
geant," he  would  look  on  this  list  and  compare  it  to  his  list,  and  if  it 
was  all  right  then  he  would  throw  it  in  the  storeroom,  and  they 
would  just  pile  them  up  there  like  a  lot  of  rails;  and  that  relieved  me, 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  turned  in  a  gun  and  said  it  was  .No.  44 
instead  of  lOG,  and  tlie  sergeant  checked  it  as  No.  44,  that  would  re- 
lieve you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Excuse  me  just  one  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  witness 

The  Chairman.  I  propose  to  get  it  down  in  my  own  way  to  the 
witness. 

Senator  Foraker.  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  myself.  The  witness  said 
that  he  was  charged  with  a  gun  and  he  took  that  gim  and  turned  it  in 
and  the  quartermaster-sergeant  cliecked  it  up  in  accordance  with  its 
number. 
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Senator  Frazieil  But  after  that  the  quartermaster-sergeant  told 
him  to  select  six  guns  to  be  retained. 

The  WrrNESS.  Out  of  the  whole  lot;  out  of  the  whole  amount;  out 
of  the  company's  amount.    Out  of  the  whole  amoimt  we  selected  six. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  after  you  had  all  turned  them  in  ? — A.  Everybody  in 
the  company ;  after  they  had  all  turned  them  in. 

Q.  As  to'  this  list  of  numbers,  you  don't  know  how  that  list  of 
guns  was  made  up.  That  is,  on  the  invoice  they  sent  back  to  the 
arsenal,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  list  of  numbers  accompanied 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  out 
of  the  shipping  invoices. 

Q.  But  you  personally  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  hst  of  the  numbers  or  assisting  in  that? — A.  As  well  as  I 
remember  we  took  a  list  of  the  numbers  and  turned  it  over  to  them, 
but  what  was  done  with  it  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is,  those  lists  went  in  the  boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  I 
remember  they  went  in  the  boxes.  Private  Jebb,  who  is  here  now,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  put  the  rifles  in  and  gave^e  the  numbers.  Yes; 
1  am  positive  of  it ;  1  took  the  numbers  myself.  And  we  numbered 
the  cases  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  so  forth,  and  I  had  a  list  of  all  the 
numbers  in  case  No.  1,  and  the  numbers  of  all  the  rifles  in  case  No.  2, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  turned  them  in  to  the  company  clerk. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  on  their  shipping  invoices  they  had  so  many  of 
this  and  so  many  of  that,  because  tnere  was  other  things  went  in 
there  besides  rifles,  in  the  way  of  bayonets 

Q.  That  would  be  a  very  proper  way. — A.  (Continuing.) — and 
supplies  and  so  on.  But  whether  they  were  shipped  on  to  the  Ord- 
nance Department  or  not  that  way  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  I  supposea  you  would  do;  but  what  I  wanted 
to  get  at  was  whether  that  was  the  case,  and  if  that  was  the  case, 
whether  that  list  of  numbers  in  the  box  corresponded  with  the  list 
of  numbers  on  the  guns  when  they  were  turned  over  to  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  you  took  the  numbers  off  of  those  six  guns  as  they 
were,  and  then  took  the  numbers  on  these  six  old  guns  that  you 
substituted? — A.  I  never  took  those  numbers  at  all.  We  took  the 
numbers  of  the  guns  put  in  there  and  shipped — that  were  shipped 
to  the  men — and  the  others  were  thrown  out  entirely  until  the  others 
were  out  of  our  hands. 

Q.  And  that  included  the  six  jguns  that  were  brought  from  the 
Philippines? — A.  That  included  six  of  the  best  guns  in  the  company. 

Q.  But  the  list  put  in  the  box,  that  included  the  numbers  of  the 

six  brought   from  the  Philippines?     You   picked  out  six A.  I 

picked  out  six  of  the  best  rifles. 

Q.  And  in  place  of  those  you  put  six  of  these  old  guns? — A.  I 

? resume,  like  most  any  other  man  would,  in  taking  6  rifles  from,  say, 
5,  when  just  a  year  before  we  had  been  issued  20  new  rifles — any 
man,  I  would  naturally  assume,  would  pitch  on  these  last  new  rifles 
that  we  were  going  to  keep.  It  isn't  very  likely  that  we  would  pick 
out  old  guns  that  had  been  in  the  Philippine  service.  That  is  the 
reason  they  were  picked  out  from  the  new  rifles  received  in  the  com- 
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pany ;  and  we  sent  back  the  rifles  that  we  had  brought  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Q.  I  may  be  a  little  dull,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether 
the  invoices  of  the  guns  contained  the  same  numbers  of  the  guns  that 
went  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  And  if  so,  if  there  were  not  six  of  the  guns  in  there  that  were 
brought  back  from  the  Philippines  that  you  had  acquired? — ^A.  I 
don't  exactly  understand  what  the  Senator  means,  but  if  you  mean 
did  we  send  bogus  numbers,  did  we  make  manufactured  numbers 

Q.  No,  I  mean  this.  I  want  to  get  straightened  out.  You  had 
extra  ffuns  in  your  company,  and  as  I  understand  you  they  came 
from  the  Philippines — a  couple  of  cases  in  the  first  place,  but  you 
had  six  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of? — A.  At  the  time  we  packed 
those  guns  for  shipment. 

Q.  Now  what  oecame  of  those  guns? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where 
they  are. 

Q.  The  old  ones? — A.  I  know  where  two  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  misunderstand  me.  The  six  guns,  two  of  which  you  know 
about  and  the  other  four  you  do  not  know  about  were  the  new  sana 
you  had  taken  out  in  place  of  these  and  that  you  had  destroyed  the 
numbers  on.  Now,  wnat  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  put  six 
^uns  in  their  place  or  not? — A.  Why,  there  is  bound  to  have  heen 
six  guns  in  their  place. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say.  Now,  those  guns  would  have  numbers 
different  from  the  ones  you  destroyed? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  every  gun  has 
a  different  number. 

Q.  When  you  made  up  the  list  there  would  be  six  guns,  if  you 
took  the  numbers  from  the  guns,  that  were  different  numbers  from 
those  six  that  you  •had  destroyed  the  numbers  on? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
they  would  be  different  from  any  other  numbers  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  made  up  that  list  or  invoice,  you  wrote  what 
was  on  the  gun  itself  right  down  there? — ^A.  Exactly,  sir;  and  noth- 
ing more,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  they  had  compared  that  list,  the  list  would  have  cor- 
responded with  the  numbers  on  the  guns? — A.  That  is  what  I  was 
sent  there  for,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  list  had  been  compared  with  the  original  list  of 
the  guns  sent  to  you  there  would  have  been  six  guns  different,  wotdd 
there  not? — A.  It  would  never  be  no  difference  to  us,  because  as  I 
said  before,  the  Government  doesn't  keep  track  of  the  numbers  of 
these  rifles  that  they  send  to  each  individual  organization.  They 
simply  send  you  so  many  rifles,  and  they  don't  know  whether  it  is 
No.  1  or  No.  10001. 

Q.  You  assume  that  they  do  not  know  the  numbers;  but  if  they 
knew  the  numbers,  checkod  the  numbers,  my  statement  would  be  cor- 
rect; there  would  be  six  numbers  sent  back  different  from  tiie  num- 
bers sent  to  you,  would  there  not? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  no,  sir.  They 
have  no  way  in  the  world.  The}'^  don't  know  anything  about  what 
we  kept  back  there.  All  they  know  is  what  they  received.  They 
don't  know  anything  about  the  rifles  we  kept  back  there — donx 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  They  do  not  know  what  numbers  they  sent  to  yout — A.  They 
have  no  idea  in  the  world;  they  don't  care;  no. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  now,  that  where  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
oompany  of  infantry  are  lurnished  with  60  or  70  guns  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  know  anything  about  the  numbers  on  them? — A.  The 
arsenal,  as  a  rule — the  arsenal  sometimes — I  have  found  cases  where 
they  issued  new  guns  like  these  Springfields.  Now,  when  these 
Springfields  came  to  us  they  were  turned  out  there  and  shipped  in, 
and  we  had  a  list  of  the  numbers  that  were  on  each  and  every  one  of 
those  rifles;  but  after  that  they  was  never  on  our  ordnance  returns 
or  anything,  and  the  numbers  never  are  mentioned. 

Q/When  you  were  first  issued  the  Krag-Jorgensens  they  were 
new,  and  what  is  your  idea  about  the  numbers  of  those? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  they  were  turned  over  to  us  loose;  they  were  not  new.  They 
were  rifles  turned  in  by  the  Fourth  Infantry  at  the  time  they  went 
to  the  islands,  in  1903.  The  rifles  they  had  were  surplus  rifles  that 
thejr  had  turned  in;  didn't  have  any  use  for.  It  was  when  the. com- 
panies were  cut  down  to  65  men,  and  all  these  rifles  that  they  had 
over  that  amount  were  turned  in.  They  were  old  rifles,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  in  better  shape  than  those  that  came  from  the 
islands.  They  were  not  a  new  rifle;  you  couldn't  call  them  a  new 
rifle. 

Senator  Warner.  Allow  me  to  ask  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  finished. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  chairman  you 
said  they  were  just  issued  65  guns  to  a  company,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  trace  of  the  numbers — just  65  guns? — A.  Siicty-five 
guns. 

Q.  Then  you  stated  in  your  testimony,  in  answer  to  questions,  to 
me,  that  your  purpose  in  removing  this  number  from  the  gun  was  so 
that  the  Government  could  not  trace  that  gun  back  to  jour  com- 
pany?— ^A.  That  was  just  my  idea.    You  asked  me  my  opmion. 

Senator  Warren.  That  is  it.    That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  am  a  little  cloudy  about  some  of  your  statement  about  the 
gun  that  you  had.  When  you  received  this  Krag  gun  you  were 
charged  up  by  number,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  rifle  number 
whatever  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  charged  up  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  on  that  rifle? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
what  it  was. 

Q.  And  each  man  is  charged  up  by  number  with  the  rifle  he 
receives? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  man  is  accountable  for  that  rifle,  is  he  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  is  accountable  to  the  Government. 

Q.  When  you  go  out  for  inspection,  each  man  has  his  number,  and 
he  blows  his  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  kept  your  rifle,  the  same  rifle,  all  the  time  you  were 
at  Fort  Brown,  did  you  not — ^the  same  number? — ^A.  Not  all  the 
time,  sir.    I  got  one  of  those  twenty  new  rifles  that  was  issued. 

Q.  Twenty  new  Springfields? — ^A.  No,  sir;  one  of  those  twenty 
old  Krags  that  we  were  issued  before  the  target  season  of  1905. 

Q.  You  were  charged  up  with  that  number,  then? — A.  My  old 
number  in  that  case  was  scratched  and  the  new  number  put  on. 
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Q.  The  new  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  quartermaster-sergeant  told  you  to  select  six  of  the 
best  guns  belonging  to  your  company,  you  did  select  six  of  the  best, 
and  among  the  six  was  your  gun,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  picked 
out  as  one  of  them  my  own  rifle. 

Q.  And  then  you  destroyed  the  mark  or  the  number  on  your  own 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  was  a  fraud  upon  the  Government 
when  you  did  that? — A.  Well,  I  can  say  this.  Senator,  that  even  if 
I  had  faiown  so,  I  had  no  right  to  question  it  I  was  simply  obey- 
ing orders. 

Q.  Yes.  I  say  you  received  a  certain  gun  from  the  Government, 
for  which  you  were  responsible  and  for  which  you  were  held  liable 
for  its  proper  care  and  its  return,  and  then  when  this  quartermaster- 
sergeant  told  you  to  select  six  guns,  six  of  the  best  guns,  you  selected 
your  own  ffun  among  those  and  destroyed  the  number  by  which  it 
could  be  ioentified? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  this  act  of  yours  was 
wrong? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  couldn't  question  it.  I  couldn't  question  the  ser- 
geant's authority. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
^  Q.  You  were  taught  to  obey  the  orders  of  your  superiors? — A.  Yes^ 
sir;   the  orders  of  my  superiors.    If  my  company  commander  told 
me  to  jump  in  the  river  out  here  I  would  jump  m.    Of  course  I  don't 
say  I  wouldn't  swim  out 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  That  is  very  pretty,  in  theory ;  but  if  your  commanding  officer 
should  tell  you  to  commit  a  fraud  and  a  wrong,  would  you  do  it? — 
A.  I  would,  sir,  and  report  the  fact,  if  I  knew  it  to  be. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  And  you  would  afterwards  report  the  fact  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  your  company  or  regiment  ? — ^A.  If  I  was 
ordered  to  do  anything  oi  the  kind  and  knew  it  to  be  a  fraud,  I 
would  obey  the  order  and  then  report  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  at.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report 
of  the  fact  that  you  defaced  the  number  upon  your  gun  to  any  omcer 
above  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  feel  it  your  duty  as  a  soldier  to  have  reported  such 

a  fact  to  your  superior  omcer,  or  to  some  officer  above A.  No,  sir; 

I  had  no  reason  to  even  dream  of  such  a  thing,  when  he  told  me  that 
he  had  authority  to  do  it. 

Q.  Whom  dia  he  tell  you  he  had  authority  from  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  ask 
him,  but  I  assumed  that  he  had  it  from  the  company  commander. 
He  was  under  him. 

Q.  Who  aided  you,  if  anyone,  in  destroying  the  numbers  of  the 
guns? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir,  whether  there  was  anyone  there  or 
not.    It  seems  to  me,  though,  like  the  quartermaster-sergeant  him^f. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant himself  helped. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  instrument  did  you  use  in  destroying  the 
numbers? — ^A.  We  used  what  is  known  as  a  center  punch. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  destroy  those  numbers  on  six 
guns  1— A.  About  four  minutes.    It  is  the  same  as  a  calking  tooL 
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Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  you  had  sold  those  thousand  car- 
tridges?— ^A.  Let  me  see 

Senator  Scott.  I  do  not  think  that  you  ought  to  put  it  that  way, 
Senator,  that  he  sold  the  cartridges. 

Senator  Foster.  He  delivered  the  cartridges  and  he  got  the  money 
for  them. 

Senator  Scott.  But  he  sold  them  at  the  order  of  another  man,  who 
was  his  superior.    He  has  stated  that  three  or  four  times. 

Senator  Foster.  He  delivered  them  and  got  the  money  for  them 
and  then  turned  the  money  over  to  some  one  else,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Scott.  He  has  stated  that  two  or  three  times. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Now,  when  you  delivered  those  1,000  cartridges  and  received 
the  pay  for  them,  was  this  before  or  after  you  had  taken  the  numbers 
off  of  those  guns? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  after- 
wards. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Right  there.  Senator  Foster,  if  vou  will  allow  me  to  ask  one 
question.    This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1906? — A.  Practically 
all  during  that  month,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  When  these  200  cartridges  were  prepared  by  you  under  these 
instructions  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  was  that  before  or 
after  the  1,000  cartridges  were  disposed  of? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  it  was  afterwards.  I  am  almost  positive  it  was  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Then  after  the  numbers  on  the  guns  were  defaced  and  de- 
stroyed, the  same  quartermaster-sergeant  instructed  you  to  put  1,000 
cartridges  in  a  kerosene  box  and  deliver  them  to  the  party  who  would 
call  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  and  never  reported  that  fact  to  any  officer? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  because  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  written  order  from  the 
company  commander,  and  that  is  what  I  was  going  by.  I  asked 
him 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  see  the  written  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  asked  to  see  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Wno  was  the  commanding  officer  of  your  company  at  that 
time? — ^A.  Lieut.  Allen  Parker. 

Q.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that.  When  Colonel  Glenn  called 
you  before  him,  where  was  he  at  that  time;  in  his  quarters? — ^A.  At 
Fort  Sam  Houston ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  calling  you  before  him? — A.  I  suppose 
the  same  object  that  this  committee  has,  to  find  out  what  became  of 
those  guns  and  the  ammunition,  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  don't 
know  exactly.    That  is  merely  a  supposition ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  had  never  mentioned  it  to  a  living  soul  up  to  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  we  would  like  you  to  refresh  your  memory 
about  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  thought  a  thing  about  the  rifles. 
To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  surprise  when  he  even  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  you  only  found  two 
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of  the  six  guns  that  you  have  mentioned? — ^A.  In  our  baggage, 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  excite  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  the  other  four 
had  been  disposed  of? — A.  iNo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  that  fact  to  any  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  called  upon,  then,  to  notify  any  of  the  officers  of 
your  command  that  such  was  the  fact? — A.  No,  sir;  because  we 
wasn't  accountable  for  the  rifles.  If  we  had  been  accountable  for 
them,  or  lost  one,  I  would  have  reported  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  feel  that  as  a  soldier  you  were  accountable  for 
a  rifle  that  you  received  from  this  Government? — ^A.  I  always  feel 
accountable  for  it.    I  know  I  am  accountable  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  as  a  soldier  that  you  can  take  one  rifle  from  the 
Government  and  substitute  another  for  it? — A.  That  doesn't  matter. 
I  don't  see  where  there  would  be  any  difference  as  long  as  you 
turned  in  a  rifle  for  a  rifle.    They  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  turn  in  a  rifle  that  was  the  same  as  the  one 
you  had. — ^A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  were.  I  turned  my  rifle 
m  again  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  the  man  I  drew  it  from. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  selected  six  of  the  best  rifles? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  that  wasn't  selecting  my  rifle.  I  had  another  rifle 
then. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  rifle  was  substituted  for  yours? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.  You  could  take  any  one  of  them  and  call  it  a  substitute  for 
mine;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  could  have  picked  any  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  com- 
pany was  going  to  substitute  another  rifle  for  one  which  you  had 
been  charged  with  by  the  Government  at  that  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  think  anything  about  substituting  anything  at  tiie  time.  All 
I  knew,  I  knew  then 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  told  you  that  they  had  6 
surplus  rifles  in  the  company? — ^A.  Those  6,  they  did,  and  it  didnH; 
matter 

Q.  Wait,  please;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
reserve  6,  and  wished  you  to  select  6  of  the  best? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  6  you  selected  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  then  that  he  was  going  to  substitute  another  rifle 
for  your  rifle  in  making  his  returns  to  the  Government,  did  yoa 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  substitution  about  it — ^no  substitution  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  was  not  going  to  return  your  rifle? — ^A.  Well, 
I  had  returned  my  rifle. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  he  was  not  going  to  return  it! — ^A.  It  didn\ 
matter  to  me  whether  he  did  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Krag  carbine  used  by  the  Texas  rangers? — 
A.  Y^sir. 

Q.  Was  that  carbine  an  exact  duplicate  of  this  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  not  like  ours. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  that  gun  and  this  gun  [in- 
dicating] ? — A.  That  rifle  of  theirs 

Senator  Warneb.  That  is,  you  mean  this  Krag  rifle  we  have  here? 

Senator  Foster.  I  mean  the  Krag  rifle ;  yes. 

The  Witness.  The  United  States  Krag  rifle  has  the  same  magazine 
as  thisy  what  is  known  as  the  side  box. 
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Q.  That  is  a  United  States  Krag  rifle. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  is. 
That  is  a  Krag  rifle,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  Krag  carbine.  The 
carbine  is  about  that  much  shorter  than  this.  It  was  used  by  the 
United  States  cavalry. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  was  the  difference  between  the  carbine 
that  the  Texas  Kangers  used  and  this  rifle? — A.  The  difference 
is  that  they  had  what  is  known  as  the  box  magazine  that  fitted 
under  here  along  the  trigger  guard  up  to  about  here  ("indicating  on 
rifle],  and  it  was  stationary;  it  did  not  open  and  close  like  this. 
You  simply  shoved  the  lid  or  the  bottom  off  of  it  and  laid  the  car- 
tridges in  from  the  bottom.  You  had  to  turn  the  carbine  upside 
down,  and,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  held  ten  rounds ;  but  it  pumped 
with  a  bolt.  You  could  fire  it  about  as  rapidly  as  you  can  this  rifle, 
but  it  didn't  have  this  side  box  magazine  the  Krag  has  here  [indi- 
cating]. The  United  States  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine  has  the  maga- 
zine the  same  as  this. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  carbine  that  the  Texas  Rangers 
had? — ^A.  That  is  the  one  I  have  described.  It  has  the  magazine 
underneath. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  you  have  described? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  to 
turn  the  gun  upside  down  to  load  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  caliber  of  that  rifle?— A.  It  is  .30. 

Q.  What  is  the  caliber  of  this  rifle? — A.  It  is  .30  also. 

Q.  Identically  the  same? — A.  They  would  fire  the  same  ammu- 
nition. 

Q.  Is  the  cartridge  of  the  carbine  the  same  as  the  cartridge  of  the 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  length  and  size,  in  all  dimensions? — A.  The  same 
in  eveiT  particular;  the  same  charge  of  powder  and  all. 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  certain  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
that  to  be  a  positive  fact. 

Q.  And  that  the  cartridge  of  the  rifle  can  be  shot  out  of  the  Krag 
carbine  used  by  the  Texas  Kangers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  to  tie 
a  fact  also.    I  don't  say  all  of  them,  but  part  of  them. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  shot  them,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  fired  that  gun. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  With  the  cartridge  from  the  rifle? — ^A.  With  this  Krag  am- 
munition. 

Q.  Of  these  20  guns  that  were  gotten  over  in  the  Philippines,  how 
many  did  I  understand  you  to  say  of  those  guns  were  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowing — those  are  the  surplus  guns 
you  have  reference  to? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  never  known  the  exact  number,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  surplus  ^ns  were  in  your  company? — ^A.  All  that 
ever  I  knew  of  was  those  six. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  found  that  those  six  were  there  ?— 
A.  It  was  when  we  started  packing  them  up,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  part  of  the  20  guns? — ^A.  As  I 
understand  it — I  have  been  told — ^they  were  given  away. 
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Q.  Who  gave  them  away? — ^A.  I  suppose  Captain  Eilbum  gave 
them  away. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Kilbum;  the  captain  of  jour  company? — ^A. 
He  is  regimental  quartermaster  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  understood  that  he  gave  them  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  severaL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q,  What  were  Captain  Kilbum's  initials? — ^A.  D.  W. 
By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  He  was  the  captain  who  was  here  before  us  the  other  day? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  from  him? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  any  reliable  source? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? — ^A.  The  men  of  the  company. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  give  the  guns? — ^A.  I  understand — of  course 
I  wasn't  a  witness  of  the  fact,  but  I  understand— that  he  gave  one  to 
Captain  Church  of  the  Medical  Department  and  another  to  Lieut. 
W.  J.  Smith  or  Schmidt — ^it  is  Schmidt  and  not  Smith — and  another 
to  Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Sharp,  who  is  now  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Q.  Is  that  all? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  get  this  information  from? — A.  I  heard  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  speak  of  it,  who  was  there  before,  and  our 
artificer.  Noble  Aman,  of  K  Company.  He  told  me  shortly  after  the 
return  rrom  Fort  Ringgold.  He  told  me — I  believe  I  was  artificer 
at  the  time;  no,  I  wasn't  there,  but  he  told  me,  anvway  "  I  have  got 
to  give  up  my  rifle,"  and  I  says  "  How  is  that?''  He  says  "  You 
know  Lieutenant  Schmidt  shot  with  it  up  on  the  range,  and  fell  in 
love  with  it,  and  he  has  ^one  away,  and  the  captain  told  him  he 
could  have  a  rifle,  and  so  he  selected  mine  to  take  away  with  him," 
and  so  he  says  "  I  will  have  to  give  it  to  him  and  get  another  one." 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  any  of  the  other 
ones? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — A.  I  understood  that  there  was  one  sold 
to  a  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Short. 

Q.  Sold  to  whom  ? — ^A.  To  Sergeant  Short. 

Q.  Of  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  used  to  be.  He 
is  in  civil  life  now. 

Q.  Who  sold  it  to  him? — ^A.  Sergeant  Cheasman. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  see  the  transaction  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  except 
only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  selling  or  giving  them  away? — 
A.  I  understand  Captain  Kilbum  has  one  himself. 

Q.  He  has  one  still  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  ten— eleven — of  the  twenty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  others? — ^A.  I  have  no  idea 
outside  of  that,  sir;   I  never  even  heard  anything  about  the  others. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Corporal^  did  you  get  any  profit  of  any  kind  out  of  any  of  these 
transactions  with  respect  to  either  the  guns  or  the  cartridges? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  with  respect  to  either  guns  or  cartridges 
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except  what  you  were  ordered  to  do  by  your  superior  officer? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  any  of  these  things  you  did  your- 
self were  wrong? — ^A.  You  mean  in  obeying  my  orders? 

Q.  Anything  that  you  have  told  here  that  you  did  about  these 
rifles.  Have  you  ever  been  of  opinion  that  any  of  it  was  wrong? — 
A,  Yes,  sir ;  1  kind  of  had  that  opinion. 

Q.  What? — ^A.  I  say  I  had  that  opinion  of  my  own. 

Q.  You  had  your  opinion  that  it  was  wrong? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  you  to  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  done 
anything  wrong. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  now  that  you  did  anything  wrong? — ^A.  I 
didn't  think  it  was,  I  say. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  now  that  you  did  anything  wrong  about 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Pettus.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  sergeant  did  anything  wrong,  or  did  you 
think  then  that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong? — ^A.  Well,  the  way  I 
look  at  it,  Senator,  I  wouldn't  have  done  the  same  thing  he  did ;  in 
his  position  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  unless  I  had  higher  authority. 
But  whether  he  had  that  authority  I  don't  know.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ever  relieved  me  in  any  way  in  my  mind — that  he 
probably  had  authority  for  it,  because  he  was  considered  a  very  strict 
soldier,  and  as  a  rule  he  done  his  duty  strictly  up  to  the  handle,  as 
the  old  saying  is,  and  nobody  ever  questioned  his  authority  on  any 
subject 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  authority? — ^A.  That  was  always 
his  word — that  he  had  authority.  It  is  customary  in  the  Army,  and 
that  would  naturally  more  than  anything  relieve  my  mind — that  is, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  buy,  sell,  or  trade 
anything  that  belongs  to  the  company  in  order  to  buy  extra  pro- 
visions or  anything  like  that  for  the  company.  They  even  trade  and 
sell  rations  and  buy  other  stuff  that  is  not  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  who  gave  him  authority  to  substitute  six 
old  guns  for  six  new  guns? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  If  he  had  any 
authority,  he  didn't  give  any  names.  He  never  mentioned  any  names 
at  all.  He  just  told  me,  "  There  is  six  rifles,  extra  rifles,"  and  he  says, 
"  I  want  you  to  pick  out  six  of  the  best  there  is  in  this  lot  and  set 
them  aside,  and  don't  pack  them,"  and  I  says,  "All  right,"  and  I  did 
that 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  ammunition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  cartridges,  getting  a  surplus  of  ammunition  on 
the  range,  and  when  you  were  down  at  the  range  at  the  place  near 
Brownsville A.  Point  Isabel. 

Q.  Point  Isabel.  Did  the  soldiers  bring  them  back  with  them, 
each  man  bringing  his  surplus  and  keeping  it  in  his  locker,  or  other- 
wise?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  didn't  come  back  with  the  company. 
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Q.  You  did  not  come  back  with  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  custom,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Ii  a  man  wanted  to  re- 
tain any  surplus  ammunition  he  usually  carried  it  or  hid  it  away 
some  place  in  his  baggage. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  the  Army,  have  you  not  found,  or  have 
you  found,  that  soldiers  retained  surplus  ammunition  and  had  it 
about  them  in  their  lockers  and  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  always 
do  it  if  they  can. 

Q.  They  always  do? — A.  Yes,  ^r;  they  always  have  all  the  way 
from  five  to  twenty  rounds. 

Q.  From  five  to  twenty  rounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  in  case  they 
would  lose  one  they  could  replace  it. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  experience  in  all  the  organizations  you  have 
belonged  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Throughout  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  a  soldier  has  from  five  to  ten  rounds  of  anmiunition  sur- 
plus  ^A.  At  all  times. 

Q.  At  all  times?  It  is  not  any  trouble  for  him  to  get  that  either  in 
target  practice,  or  as  you,  I  believe,  explained,  to  go  to  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant and  say  that  he  has  lost  a  few  roimds,  and  the  quar- 
termaster-sergeant would  give  him  a  few  rounds? — A.  On  the  target 
range  there  is  never  any  question  about  it  They  take  it  there  and 
throw  it  down  in  a  heap. 

Q.  They  throw  it  down  in  a  heap? — ^A.  Yes,  sirj  and  a  man  will 
come  along  and  take  one  bandolier,  or  five,  and  string  it  on  himself, 
and  go  on  about  his  business. 

Q.  Nobody  keeps  track  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  as  long  as  the  sergeant 
keeps  track  of  the  ammimition  fired.  Air  that  is  required  for  the 
regular  practice  he  sets  that  aside. 

Q.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  soldier  on  the  range  takes  as  much  as  he 
pleases  and  fires  as  much  as  he  pleases? — A.  As  long  as  they  have 
surplus  ammunition  to  expend  they  expend  it 

Q.  And  if  a  man  does  not  expend  it  he  can  bring  it  back  and  keep 
it? — A.  Not  if  the  officer  knows  it;  no,  sir.  They  have  got  to  keep  it 
on  the  quiet. 

Q.   lou  say  they  do  keep  it? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  observation  and  experience  in  the  Army  that  they 
practically  all  have  always  some  extra  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
For  example,  a  few  days  ago  we  went  out  on  a  little  maneuver  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  strict  orders  were  given  that  they  should  not 
take  any  ammunition  with  them,  and  everybody  supposed  that  they 
didn't  have  any ;  and  then  there  came  another  order  for  the  company 
commander,  the  company  sergeant,  to  go  through,  the  men  and  find 
if  they  had  anv  surplus  ammunition.  So  he  came  up  to  one  man  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  surplus  ammunition,  and  he  said,  "No;** 
and  then  he  searched  around  his  belt  and  found  a  five-round  clip. 
He  didn't  even  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  belt;  he  didn't  know  that 
he  had  it  himself. 

Q.  That  was  your  experience  only  a  few  days  ago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
few  da^s  ago. 

Q.  Did  they  find  any  other  cartridges  that  they  had? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  know  of.  That  man  was  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  and  I 
happened  to  be  a  witness  to  that 
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Q.  You  witnessed  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  sergeant  came  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  any,  and  I  said  "  No;  "  and  he  says,  "  Well,  I  will 
have  to  see ;"  so  he  went  over  me,  too. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  on  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  any  at 
the  time. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  custom  of  all  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  Army 
with  you  to  have  surplus  ammunition? — A.  They  always  will  have 
more  or"less  surplus  ammunition  somewhere  about  their  effects.  • 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  spoke  of  Colonel  Glenn  mentioning  this  trans- 
action with  reference  to  the  six  guns  to  you  only  recently.  Did 
Colonel  Glenn  first  speak  of  the  six  guns,  or  did  lie  ask  you  about 
them  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  that  he  knew,  and  tried  to  impress  it  on  my 
mind  that  he  knew  all  about  it  and  that  I  did. 

Q.  He  tried  to  impress  it  on  your  mind  that  he  knew  all  about  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  had  just  as  well  tell  what  you  knew? — ^A. 
I  knew  from  things  he  told  me  that  he  did  know ;  that  he  must  know 
about  it ;  but  he  had  to  convince  me  that  he  did  know. 

Q.  He  had  to  convince  you  first  that  he  knew  before  you  would 
acfaiowledge  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  convinced  you,  then  you  acknowledged  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  substitution  and  defacement  of  those  guns;  and  then  you 
knew  it  and  confessed  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said,  "You  are  pretty 
well  informed.  Colonel.  I  will  have  to  admit  that  all  this  transpired 
at  that  time." 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  did  not  voluntarily  tell  him,  but  you  only  con- 
fessed after  he  had  convinced  you  that  he  knew  about  it?---A.  I 
didn't  have  to  even  acknowledge  it  then,  but  I  voluntarily  told  him 
that  such  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  acknowledge  it? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  But  after  you  saw  he  knew  all  about  it,  you  thought  it  was  best 
to  confess  the  whole  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  no  object  of  mine 
to  keep  it  secret.  I  knew  that  everybody  in  that  company  knew 
about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  T\Tiat  was  that  last  answer?  I  did  not  hear  the 
end  of  that  answer. 

The  Witness.  In  our  companies  things  of  that  kind  are  never  kept 
secret  in  the  company,  because  they  can't  be.  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  to  find  that  every  man  in  the  company  knew  all  about  it. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  But  you  had  never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  until  you  told 
Colonel  Glenn  about  it? — A.  Nobody  had  ever  asked  me.  I  never 
had  occasion  to  tell  anybody. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  voluntarily  mentioned  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  had  not  mentioned  it  either  to  a  member  of  the  company 
or  anyone  else? — A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  did  or  didn't. 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  you  did  not  mention  it? — A.  I  wouldn't 
swear  that  I  didn't,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  that  you  did  not  tell  any  officer — any  superior 
officer — of  this  transaction  until  Colonel  Glenn  asked  you? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Who  was  your  company  commander,  did  you  say? — ^A.  Well, 
at  that  time 

Q,  At  the  time  of  this  transaction? — ^A.  Lieut.  Allen  Parker. 

Q.  lieut.  Allen  Parker?  Was  he  there  at  Brownsville  at  the  time 
these  guns  were  substituted  and  these  six  others  were  defaced? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — ^A.  At  Point  Ysobel,  with  his  company. 

Qj  He  was  not  there  when  you  actually  defaced  the  guns?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  had  returned,  however,  when  you  were  packing  the  guns  up 
to  be  reshipped  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  aid  not  return  until  after  that? — ^A.  The  company  com- 
mander did  not  come  back.    He  was  there  for  a  whole  month. 

Q.  But  when  he  did  come  back  you  did  not  report  this  fact  to  him 
at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  report  it  to  any  commissioned  officer  in  your 
re^ment? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Cj.  Now,  you  understood,  or  at  least  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  understood,  that  the  Government  did  not  keep  anv  record  of  the 
numbers  on  the  guns  they  sent  to  the  company? — A.  Shipped  to  each 
individual  company.  I  don't  think  they  do.  I  am  not  positive 
about  it 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  that  that  was  a  fact  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  six  old  guns  for  the  six  new  ones? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  that  the  Government  did  not  keep  any  record  of 
the  numbers  of  the  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  simply  sent  to  the  company  the  65  or  70  guns,  or  whatever 
niunber  the  requisition  was  made  for? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt,  then,  that  you  could  readily  substitute  six  old  guns  for 
the  six  new  ones,  including  yours  and  Jebb's,  without  the  Government 
ever  knowing  that  you  nad  made  the  change,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I 
didn't  think  that,  but  of  course  I  would  have  mought  it  if  it  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  my  mind. 

Q.  You  thought  thett  the  Government  kept  no  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  guns  that  they  had  sent  to  your  company,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  when  you  substituted  six  old  guns  for  six  new 
ones  you  thought  that  the  Government  would  never  find  it  out? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  substitute  six  old  guns  that  you  say  were  worn,  that 
you  say  had  been  used  and  shot  a  great  deal  in  the  Philippin^  for 
six  of  the  new  guns  that  had  been  issued  to  your  company?— A.  No, 
sir;  there  is  no  special  number.  Senator,  substituted. 

Senator  Soott.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
Senator.  This  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  certainly  tried  to  state 
his  opinion  on  this  gun  question  as  fairly  as  any  man  I  have  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  He  said  simply  that  he  obeyed  orders,  and  that  he 
was  obeying  orders,  and  that  he  did  not  do  anything  of  his  own 
volition.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put  him  in  this  position, 
asking  him  if  he  did  this  and  did  that^  and  he  said  this  and  that  he 
said  mat,  trying  to  put  him  in  the  position  that  he  knew  he  was  do- 
in^- wrong,  when  he  was  merely  obeying  orders.    I  do  not  think  that 
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any  man  around  this  table  who  has  been  a  soldier  will  question  that 
when  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  do  a  certain  thing,  it  is  his  duty  to  obey 
orders. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  think  the  question  is  a  perfectly  proper  one. 

Senator  Scott.  Let  us  have  the  testimony  read,  and  it  will  show 
just  what  I  say.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  the  Senator  to  try 
to  browbeat  this  witness. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  have  not  tried  to  browbeat  the  witness,  and  I 
think  the  question  is  a  perfectly  proper  question.  Let  the  question 
be  read. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show  for  itself.  Ijet  the  Senator 
proceed  with  his  examination. 

Senator  Scott.  I  would  like  to  have  not  only  the  last  question,  but 
the  last  three  or  four  questions  and  answers,  read.  You  want  to  put 
the  witness  in  the  position  that  he  knew  that  this  was  wrong.  You 
want  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  admitting  that. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  figure  that  if  he  did  not,  he  was  a  very  great 
fool. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think,  to  save  time,  if  the  Senator  would  avoid 
asking  any  further  questions  on  that  line 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead.  Senator;  treat  the  witness  like  you 
would  be  treated  yourseli. 

Senator  Scott.  I  would  like  to  have  the  testimony  read. 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead  with  your  examination. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  would  like  to  have  the  last  question  read  at 
least,  so  that  I  can  see  what  it  was. 

The  last  question  and  answer  were  read  by  the  stenographer  as 
follows : 

Q.  You  did  substitute  six  old  guns  that  you  say  were  worn,  that  you  say 
had  been  used  and  shot  a  great  deal  in  the  Philippines,  for  six  of  the  new 
guns  that  had  been  issued  to  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  special 
number,  Senator,  substituted. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say — and  if  I  do  not  understand  you 
correctlv,  you  can  correct  me — that  the  guns  that  were  substituted 
were  oi  the  guns  that  had  been  used  in  the  Philippines? — ^A.  That 
is,  nartly;  probably  of  the  whole;   I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  And  when  the  quartermaster-sergeant  directed  you  to  select 
six  of  the  best  guns  out  of  the  company's  guns  that  had  been  issued 
to  the  company  you  did  select  your  gun  and  Mr.  Jebb's  gun.  Did 
I  understand  you  correctly  in  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  four  other  guns? — A.  Jebb  selected  his  own  gun.  He 
was  helping  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  Jebb  the  witness  who  has  been  here  to-day? — A.  He  was  the 
first  witness,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  he  helped  you  to  select  these  six  guns,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  he  helped  me  to  pack  them. 

Q.  And  he  selected  his  own  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  those  guns  were  selected,  those  six,  were  you  or- 
dered at  that  time  to  take  off  or  destroy  the  numbers  on  those  six 
guns,  or  was  that  at  a  later  date? — A.  That  was  probably  a  week  or 
more  later. 

Q.  Probably  a  week  or  more  later.  What  did  you  do  with  the  six 
or  more  guns  that  you  selected  at  the  time  you  were  ordered  by  the 
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quartermaster-sergeant  to  select  them? — A.  I  left  them  in  the  rack 
where  they  originalljr  were. 

Q.  You  left  them  in  the  rack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  storeroom, 

Q.  That  is,  mixed  with  the  other  guns? — A.  In  the  original  place. 
The  other  guns  were  packed  and  gone. 

Q.  The  other  guns  were  packed  and  gone? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And. you  selected  these  when  the  other  guns  were  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  from  the  other  guns. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  them  when  you  selected  ihem  out 
from  the  other  guns? — ^A.  Set  them  back  up  in  the  racks. 

Q.  Set  them  back  up  in  the  racks  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  long  after  that  was  it  that  the  quartermaster-ser- 
geant asked  you  if  you  could  destroy  the  numbers  on  these  guns? — ^A. 
A  week  or  more. 

Q.  A  week  or  more? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  him  that  you  could?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mow,  what  did  you  do  with  these  guns  inmiediately  after  you 
destroyed  the  nimibers  on  them? — A.  Set  them  back  in  the  rack. 

Q.  You  set  them  back  in  the  rack.  When  was  it  that  the  sergeant 
directed  you  to  pjit  these  guns  up  on  the  shelves  where  they  could  not 
be  seen? — ^A.  As  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  next  day. 

Q.  The  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  put  them  up  on  the  shelves? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  tnat  time  had  the  remainder  of  the  guns  witn  which  the 
company  had  been  charged  been  packed  up  and  shipped  oflf? — ^A. 
They  had  been  packed  up  and  shipped  off;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  been  packed  up  and  shipped  off  and  you  left  these 
upon  the  shelf? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  him. 

Senator  Scott.  You  have  been  on  target  practice,  have  you? 

A.  Several  times;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  go  on  target  practice,  is  there  a  certain  number  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  issued  to  each  man? — A.  No,  sir;  never  only 
on  skirmish. 

Q.  Not  skirmish;  I  am  talking  about  target  practice. — ^A.  That 
includes  target  practice.  On  skirmish  run  you  are  allowed  only 
so  much  ammunition ;  that  is,  20  rounds  to  the  run. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  range— 300,  600,  or  900  yards?— A.  That 
is  what  is  given  as  known  distances.  They  are  not  counted  out  to 
you. 

Q.  You  are  allowed  to  shoot  just  as  many  times  as  you  please? — ^A. 
They  are  not  counted  out  to  you. 

Q.  If  you  are  only  allowed  ten,  why  would  they  give  you  fifteen 
or  twenty? — A.  They  are  not  counted  out  to  you.  They  are  set  out 
there.     You  could  have  fifty  if  you  wanted  to. 

Q.  But  jrou  are  onlv  allowed  to  fire  so  many  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  the  regulation  for  firing  in  the  infantry  different  from 
the  regulation  for  firing  in  the  artillery — ^the  target  firing? — ^A.  Oh, 
goodness !  I  couldn't  answer  that;  no  sir.  I  have  never  seen  artillery 
at  target  practice. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  answering  from  your  own  experience  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  You  are  answering  only  as  to  your  own  regiment! 
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A.  Aj3  to  all  the  regiments;  they  are  all  under  the  same  firing 
regulations. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — ^A.  I  have 
soldiered  with  them,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  tar^t  range? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  target  range;  but 
I  was  camped  with  them  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  in  Cuba;  I 
camped  right  alongside  of  them  at  Chickamauga  Park,  and  I  was 
near  a  part  of  them  at  El  Caney,  in  Cuba,  in  1898. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TEBTIMONT  OF  THOKAB  TAYI.OB  (COLOBBD) 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  in 
Auffust,  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Last  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  I  belonged  to  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  Company  B.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — A.  I  am  now  living 
in  Winchester,  Ky. 

Q.  Was  that  your  home  before  you  enlisted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  discharged  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  you 
went  back  to  Winchester,  Ky.? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  back  to  Beloit, 
Wis.,  and  from  there  to  Winchester,  Ky. 

Q.  To  where?— A.  To  Beloit,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — ^A.  I  think  I  stayed  there  about 
two  months. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  there  in  any  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  Winchester,  your  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  living  there  when  you  were  subpoenaed  a  few 
days  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  jj^ou  in  the  service? — A.  I  was  in  seven  years, 
seven  months,  and  a  few  days. 

Q.  You  were  serving,  then,  your  third  enlistment  when  you  were 
discharged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  without  honor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  November  last?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Reno?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  with  your  company  the  night  when  this  shoot- 
ing affray  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  commenced? — A.  I  was  in  my  bunk, 
asleep;  sir. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — ^A.  The  shots  in  the  town. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake? — A.  I  dressed,  went 
and  got  my  gun,  and  fell  out  to  roll  call. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  your  ffun  ? — A.  I  found  it  in  the  rack. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  gun? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  got  mine 
that  night  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  connection  with  get- 
ting the  guns  out  of  the  gun  racks  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
everybody  was  crowding  around  to  fall  out  and  naturally  you 
coulan't  tell,  hardly,  whose  guns  you  were  getting. 
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Q.  That  was  on  account  of  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  your  quarters? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  a 
candle  light  in  some  parts  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant,  Sergeant  Jackson,  in  charge  of  quarters,  when 

he  opened  the  gun  racks A.  He  opened  the  gun  racks  with  a 

candle,  I  think,  but  I  didn't  see  him  there  when  he  was  opening  them. 
He  just  opened  it  and  went  on  to  the  next  and  opened  it. 

Q.  Was  the  eun  rack  you  got  your  gun  out  of  open  or  not — ^un- 
locked, I  mean f— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  unlocked. 

Q.  Unlocked  by  Sergeant  Jackson.  And  were  the  others  getting 
out  their  guns  at  the  same  time  you  got  yours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  others 
were  getting  theirs  out. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whereabouts  in  the  gun  rack  your  gun  could 
have  been  found? — A.  No,  sir.  I  could  judge  in  the  daytime,  but 
in  the  night  I  couldn't  tell  where  it  should  have  been. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  regular  nimiber  in  the  gun  rack  for  your 
gun? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  gun-rack  number  does  not  correspond  with  the  number  of 
the  gun,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  D6  you  remember  in  what  one  of  the  gun  racks  your  gun  was 
kept? — A.  It  was  in  the  first-section  rack,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Dou  you  rememl>er  in  what  one  of  the  gun  racks  your  gun  was 
kept? — A.  It  was  in  the  first-section  rack,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  gun  racks  are  there  to  a  company? — ^A.  Four  gun 
racks. 

Q.  Are  they  numbered,  1,  2,  3,  4? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  numbered 
in  sections. 

Q.  Numbered  in  sections? — A^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  gun  rack  for  section  No.  1  is  called  "  gun  rack  Na 
1,"  is  it  not? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir.  I  know  it 
is  just  generally  called  the  first  section — ^the  first  section,  and  the 
second  and  the  third  and  fourth. 

Q.  In  which  one  of  these  sections,  if  we  are  to  refer  to  the  gun 
racks  by  sections,  did  you  keep  your  gun? — A.  I  kept  mine  in  the 
first  section. 

Q.  Where  did  that  stand? — ^A.  In  the  head  of  the  section;  at  the 
head  of  the  squad  room. 

Q.  In  what? — A.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  squad  room. 

Q.  In  the  head  of  the  sguad  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  the  gun 
racks  generally  stay  in  a  line,  generally  like  this  [indicating],  one  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  then  going  on  down  farther. 

Q.  You  kept  your  gun,  then,  in  the  gun  rack  that  stood  nearest  to 
where  you  slept? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  happening  at  that  gun  rack  when  you  got  there,  if 
you  noticed  ? — A.  There  was  a  large  crowd  getting  their  guns  out  to 
fall  out. 

Q.  Did  you  aim  to  get  the  gim  that  belonged  to  you! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  had  time  to  know  who  it  belonged  to. 

Q.  You  did.  get  a  gun  out  of  the  gun  rack  where  your  gun  had  been 
kept? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  fell  out  to  roll  call,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  before  we  go  down  to  call  the  roll,  tell  us  when  your  gun 
was  last  in  your  possession  before  the  firing  that  night — ^A.  My  gun 
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was  last  in  my  possession  on  a  Saturday  morning,  after  9  o'clock, 
after  inspection. 

Q.  On  Saturday  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is — this  was  Monday  night  when  the  firing  occurred? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  firing  occurred — I  mean  Monday  morning's 
drill  it  was  I  had  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  go  on  a  practice  march  Monday 
morning — ^if  you  remember  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  Monday  morning 
I  was  sick. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  on  the  practice  march  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sick  and  were  excused  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  went  on  a  practice  march? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
company  went,  but  I  didn't  go. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  occurred  Saturday  before  this  firing — 
whether  or  not  you  had  an  inspection  of  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood 
inspection  Saturday  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  in  ranks  on  Saturday  with  your  gun,  and  your  gun 
was  inspected,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  passed  inspection  all  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  it  after  inspection? — A.  I  put  it 
ill  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  it  out  of  the  ^n  rack  from  that  time  until  this 
firing  occurred  Monday  night,  or  did  you  have  it  out  Monday? — A. 
Early  Monday  morning,  when  my  company  went  out  on.  practice 
march,  I  taken  it  out  and  reported  to  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  and  was 
excused  and  went  back  and  put  my  gun  in  the  rack. 

Q.  Monday  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  Monday  moming  was  it? — A.  As  near  as  I  could 
judge  it  was  about  half  past  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Monday  morning  you  put  it  in  the  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  at  the  time? — A.  I  disremember  who  was 
in  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  out  of  the  gun  rack  during  that  day? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  see  it  again  during  that  day? — A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  any  more  until  the  firing  occurred  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  it  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  it  or  not  that  night. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  got  your  own  gun  or  some  other 
soldier's  gun  out  of  the  gun  rack  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say,  because  it  was  dark. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  down  and  fell  in  with  the  company? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  roll  was  called  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  at  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
with  my  company  at  roll  call. 

Q.  How  did  you  fall  in,  so  far  as  your  piece  was  concerned? — A. 
I  had  my  piece  on  the  ground  until  the  command  was  given  "  Eight 
shoulder,  arms,"  and  then  I  shouldered  arms  and  answered  to  my 
name  and  came  back  to  an  order. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  call  it,  you  come  to  the  right  shoulder? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  when  a  man's  name  is  called  he  comes  to  the  order? — A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  when  a  man's  name  is  called  he  comes  to  the  order. 

Q.  And  you  did  that  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  doing  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  the  roll  ? — A.  Sergeant  Sanders  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Was  that  a  regular  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  carefully  made  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  regu- 
lar roll  call. 

Q.  You  answered  to  your  name,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  with  the  company  after  the  roll  call  was 
completed? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  counted  the  company  off,  and 
then  the  major  came  up  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Lawrason  to  take 
tiie  company  in  rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  This  was  Major  Penrose  who  gave  the  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  company  taken  in  rear  of  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  company  when  it  got  in  rear  or  the 

Quarters? — A.  He  throwed  the  squads  out  and  posted  them  along 
lie  wall. 

Q.  Fronting  toward  the  town  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  remain  with  your  company  as  long  as  it  was 
there? — ^A.  I  remained  with  my  company  until  the  order  was  to 
take  us  around  and  dismiss  us. 

Q.  To  take  you  around  where? — ^A.  They  generally  march  the 
companies  to  the  front  of  the  barracks  and  dismiss  them  there. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  out  behind  the  wall  in  the  position 
you  have  described  until  you  were  brought  back  to  barracks  and 
dismissed? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  oetter  than  an  hour,  sir. 

Q.  Might  it  have  been  two  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  firing  was 
about  12.  I  think  we  were  dismissed  somewhere  along  about  2 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  when  jou  were  dismissed,  with  the  gun  you 
had  ? — ^A.  I  put  the  gun  back  in  the  rack  where  I  got  it  from,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  After  I  put  my  gun  badk  in  the 
rack  I  went  back  to  bed. 

Q.  And  remained  there  until  when? — ^A.  Until  the  first  call  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  were  called  the  next  morning? — A. 
Next  morning  at  drill  call  when  we  fell  out  we  stood  inspection 
instead  of  drill. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  drill  call  was  sounded,  what  did  you  do  about 
your  gun,  if  anything  ?-^A.  I  went  and  got  my  gun  and  stood  in- 
spection, sir. 

Q.  That  morning — ^it  was  daylight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  back  to  the  gun  rack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  gun  was  there,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  gun  that  had  been  assigned  to  you  and  belonged  to  you! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  got  your  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in  the  notch  where  it  belonged — 
that  is,  where  No.  58  belonged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  number? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  taken  that 
trouble,  because  I  could  tell  my  gun  by  the  color  without  a  number, 
before  I  looked  down  to  find  the  number. 
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Q.  You  could  tell  by  the  color  of  your  gun?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
majority  of  them  is  different  from  others. 

Q.  Carrying  a  gun  for  some  time,  you  got  to  learn  different  spe- 
cial features  of  a  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  on  account  of  the  grain  in  the  wood,  the  chairman  sug- 
gests.— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  like  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  got  your  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  got  your  own  gun — ^took  it  out  of  the 
rack? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  I  had  my  own  gun  for  inspection  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  You  got  your  own  gun  and  went  and  fell  in  with  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  gun  was  inspected,  I  understood  you  to  say? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  my  gun  was  inspected  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  passed  your  gun  as  all  right. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  Lieutenant  Lawrason  passed  my  gun  all  right.  The  men  he 
condemned  he  stepped  out. 

Q.  He  did  not  step  you  to  one  side? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  six  or  seven  men  who  were  stepped 
aside  to  the  front  or  rear  and  reinspected? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  one 
of  them. 

Q.  Your  gun  was  inspected  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason  on  that  morn- 
ing without  your  knowing  beforehand  that  it  was  to  be  inspected? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  passed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  inspection  was  completed,  what  were  you  re- 
quired to  do  then,  or  your  company? — ^A.  After  the  company  was 
inspected  the  company  was  detailed  then  for  guard.  I  first  went  on 
picket  post  and  then  was  removed  from  there  and  put  on  the  main 
guatd. 

Q.  You  went  with  Company  B  to  relieve  Company  C? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Company  C  had  been  on  guard  duty  all  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
Company  C  had  been  on  guard  duty  all  night 

Q.  You  went  on  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  cossack  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  up  that  arrangement  of  cossack  j)ost  when  you 
went  on  as  their  relief  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  re- 
lieved from  cossack  post  and  put  on  the  main  guard. 

Q.  I  mean  your  company  relieved  C  Company  and  took  the  place 
of  it,  wherever  it  had  been — the  company,  I  mean. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  explain  what  happened  to  you. — A.  After  I  was  put  on 
the  cossack  post  the  first  sergeant  sent  around  for  me  to  report  at  the 
quarters  and  go  on  guard  at  the  main  post. 

Q.  Is  that  the  post  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  post  at 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  And  you  did  that,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  have  to  go  through  guard  mount? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
we  had  no  guard  mount. 

Q.  You  had  no  guard  mount? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  State  where  you  were  posted  and  what  happened,  if  anything, 
with  respect  to  your  ^n  that  morning. — A.  I  don't  understand 

Q.  I  say,  state  again  what,  if  anything,  happened  with  respect  to 
your  gun  when  you  were  ordered  to  go  on  this  post  guard  duty. — ^A. 
At  guard  mount — I  didn't  attend  the  guard  mount;  we  didn't  have 
any;  didn't  attend  any  guard  mount  from  the  company.  Just  so 
many  men  were  taken  over  under  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  re- 
lieved the  old  guard  that  morning. 

Q.  Yes.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  find  out — I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it — is  whether  when  you  went  on  guard  duty  there  was 
another  inspection  of  arms  such  as  usually  happens  when  men  are 
put  on  guard  dutj? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just  before  they  are  fixing  to  put 
you  on  post  they  mspect  your  guns. 

Q.  That  is  the  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  ^ard  mount  every  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  guard  mount  the  guns  are  inspected  ? — 
A.  Their  guns — all  the  guns — ^but  the  guns  were  not  inspected  that 
morning  for  the  main  guard. 

Q.  For  the  main  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  inspection  of  arms  at  all  except  that  which 
you  had  with  your  company  under  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — A.  No 
more  than  by  the  corporal  when  he  was  fixing  to  put  me  on  post. 

Q.  By  the  corporal  when  he  put  you  on  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
never  taken  the  gun ;  he  just  looked  at  it. 

Q.  The  only  inspection  you  had,  then,  was  the  one  you  have  told 
us  about,  where  lieutenant  Lawrason  inspected  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  on  guard  duty? — A.  I  stayed  on 
guard  twenty-iour  hours. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  put  on  duty  four  hours  with  your 
relief  and  off  duty  tour  hours  for  a  rest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  were  posted  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
on  post  No.  1,  in  front  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  did  you  ever  fire  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
fired  it  during  the  target  season. 

Q.  Where  was  the  target  practice  you  refer  to? — ^A.  At  Fort  Nio- 
brara. 

Q.  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  Company  B  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  when  these  new  guns  were  issued 
to  the  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  the  new  ammunition  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  that  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  dont. 

Q.  About  the  middle  of  April,  we  have  been  told.  That  is  in  the 
record  as  an  undisputed  fact.  Did  you  engage  with  your  company 
at  Fort  Niobrara  m  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  througn 
the  whole  practice. 

Q.  You  went  through  the  whole  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Firing  this  gun  from  day  to  day  there,  as  you  were  required  to 
do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  Fort  Niobrara  for  Brownsville  with  Company  B, 
did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left  Fort  Niobrara  for  Brownsville  with 
Company  B. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  you  at  any  time,  after  you  left  Fort 
Niobrara,  fired  this  gun,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  firing  occurred 
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at  Brownsville  on  the  13th  of  August,  1906? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did 
fire  it  any  more  after  I  left  Niobrara. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anybody  else  ever  fired  it,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, after  you  left  Fort  Niobrara,  prior  to  this  firing. — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  known  of  anyone  firing  it. 

Q.  "What  is  that? — A.  I  never  known  anyone  to  fire  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  Private  Thomas  Taylor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  a  private  at  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  told  by  an  official  report  that  has  been  made  and  by 
other  testimonv  in  connection  with  it,  that  certain  empty  cartridge 
cases  were  picked  up  the  mominff  after  this  firing  in  Brownsville, 
and  that  they  have  oeen  subjected  to  an  examination,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  appears,  according  to  the  examiners,  that  11  of  these 
empty  cases  so  picked  up  in  Brownsville  appear  to  have  been  fired 
out  of  your  gun.  Do  you  remember  the  nimiber  of  the  gun  you 
had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  your  gun  ? — A.  The  number  of  the  last 
gun  I  had  was  42288. 

The  Chairman.  42288? 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is  the  gun  that  is  charged  to  you,  and  that  is  the  gun  that 
is  referred  to  in  tnis  report.  Now,  if  your  gun  was  fired  at  Browns- 
ville that  night,  it  was  not  fired  by  you,  as  I  understand  you? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  my  gun  wasn't  fired  by  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  found  your  gun  in  the  rack  in  the  morning  locked  up 
all  right,  and  went  immediately  upon  inspection  with  it,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  and  it  was  inspected  by  your  companv  commander  and 
found  to  be  clean.  Have  you  any  idea  or  any  knowledge  of  any 
fact  that  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  your  gun  was  fired  in 
Brownsville  that  night  by  anybody  else? — A.  Why,  no  sir;  I  don't 
think  it  was. 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  fired  and  cleaned  and  put  back  in  that  rack 
and  then  taken  by  you  on  inspection  the  next  morning,  and  no  sign 
of  powder  stain  or  anything  else  be  exhibited  by  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  a  mm  could  be  fired  at  night  and  cleaned  without  a  light 
and  then  be  all  right. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Army  seven  years  and  more  as  you  have 
stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  cleaning  not  only  this  gun,  but 
also  the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun.  They  are  alike  in  some  parts? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  have  a  regular  company  inspection  every  Saturday 
morning,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  have  a  regular  inspection  of  your  gun,  a  rigid 
one,  every  time  you  were  on  guard,  at  guard  mounting,  so  that  you 
have  had  experience  in  cleaning  these  guns,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take,  according  to  your  exjjerience,  to  clean 
one  of  these  guns  ? — A.  It  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience.  Is  that  the  experience  of  your  com- 
rades, according  to  vour  observation  ?  Does  it  take  them  as  long  as 
it  does  you,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  does. 
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Q.  Can  you  clean  one  of  these  giins  in  the  dark,  in  the  night- 
time?— ^A.  Jfo,  sir;  I  couldn't,  and  1  don't  think  anyone  else  could. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  about  cleaning  one  of  these  guns 
in  the  dark? — ^A.  I  don't  think  you  could  get  the  powder  out. 
After  cleaning  a  gun  you  have  to  look  in  it.  That  is^  to  keep  it 
from  rusting  you  have  to  run  a  rag  in  it,  and  look  m  it  to  see 
whether  you  have  got  it  clean  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  clean  one  of  these  guns  except  by  saturating  a  rag 
with  water  or  sal  soda  or  something  else  and  swabbing  it  out  untu 
ou  get  it  clean  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have  seen  one  cleaned  except 
y  using  a  rag.  •  They  have  a  gun  brush. 

Q.  About  that  gun  brush  that  we  have  heard  of  occasionally,  did 
you  ever  try  to  clean  your  gun  with  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Could  you  clean  your  gun  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection  with 
that  after  firing  it? — ^A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  After  using  the  wet  rag  you  have  to  dry  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
dry  it. 

Q.  How  many  times  with  wet  rags  would  you  have  to  swab  it? — 
A.  A  dozen  times  sometimes,  or  more. 

Q.  And  the  same  nimiber  of  times  with  dry  rags? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  done  cleaning  out  the  bore  of  the  rifle,  what  else 
was  there  to  do  to  clean  the  gun  for  inspection  after  it  had  been 
fired? — ^A.  After  cleaning  the  barrel  the  bore  had  to  be  cleaned. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  bore  in  distinction  to  the  barrel? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  a  little  part  right  down  at  the  end  of  the  barreL  I  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  chamber. — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  above  the  chamber.  It 
has  to  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly.    The  powder  gets  into  it. 

Q.  You  have  to  clean  the  chamber  then^  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  or  not  crevices  or  depressions  in  there  on  account  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  ma^zine  of  the  gun  that  can  not  be  reached 
except  wim  difficulty  ? — ^A.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  are  there  or  not  places  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun  that 
can  not  be  reached  except  with  difficulty,  such  as  recesses  andcrevices 
that  are  made  by  the  arrangement  of  the  magazine  of  the  gun? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  take  that  gun  right  behind  you  and  open  up 
the  chamber  and  show  us  just  what  you  have  to  do.  [The  witness 
took  the  gun  out  of  the  gun  rack.]  Open  up  that  gun  and  show  us 
what  you  have  to  do  to  thoroughly  clean  the  chamber. — A.  After  fir- 
ing the  gun  the  powder  and  smoke  goes  ud  in  there.  To  thoroug^y 
dean  the  gun  so  that  it  will  pass  any  kina  of  inspection,  after  firing 
the  gun,  after  cleaning  the  barrel  you  have  to  ^et  a  stick  and  dean 
up  in  there  and  get  the  powder  out  of  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Could  you  do  that  in  the  dark  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  That  takes  time,  does  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  more  time  in  here  than  it  does  in  the  barrd. 

Q.  And  it  requires  light?  You  have  to  have  light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  requires  light. 

Q.  So  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  the  dark.  Now,  was 
there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  time  after  this  firing  commenced  when 
your  gun,  if  it  had  been  used  in  that  firing,  could  have  been  deaned 
between  the  time  of  the  firing  and  the  time  when  you  found  it  in  the 
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gun  rack  in  the  morning  all  spick  and  span  and  all  ready  for  in- 
spection ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  tnink  there  was. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  cleaned  it  when  you  were  out  behind  the 
wall,  could  you,  in  the  dark? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  couldn't  have  been 
cleaned  out  there  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  a  pretty  dark  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question  I  will  ask  you  before  we  adjourn.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  whole  lot  to-morrow,  but  just  one  other  one 
before  we  adjourn.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting 
up  of  Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  of  it  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  in  your  company  or  any  other 
company  m  your  battalion  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  at  all; 
never  heard  anything  about  who  it  was  or  who  they  thought  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  any  knowledge  away  from  anyone  that  you  had 
in  regard  to  this  matter — that  is,  nave  you  refused  to  tell  any  officer 
or  anybody  all  you  knew  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir:  I  have  told  every 
officer  that  asked  me  during  the  investigation.  I  have  told  them  all 
I  knew. 

Q.  You  never  kept  anything  back? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  keeping  anything  back  from  us  now  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  any  of  the  shells  that  were  fired  were  fired  out  of  that 
gun,  I  understand  you  they  must  have  been  fired  before  you  left 
Fort  Niobrara? — A.  They  were  fired  before  I  left  Fort  Niobrara 
if  they  were  fired  out  my  gun  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  fire  any  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  fired  my 
gun  after  I  left  Fort  Niobrara  and  the  tinie  of  turning  it  in. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  it  in  the  rack  in  the  mommg  it  was  just 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  when  you  put  it  in  ana  all  right? — 
A^  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  suspend  here  now.  Here  is  a  package 
of  cartridges,  as  I  understand.  The  package  was  handed  me  by 
Private  Joseph  J.  Bamett.  He  said  this  package  was  handed  him  by 
Post  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Osbom,  who  testified  before  us  a  week 
ago,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  gathered  up  in  the  bar- 
racks after  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  left  forty  rounds  of  Krag- 
Jorgensen  ammunition,  which  he  had  at  his  home  in  Fort  Sam' 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  I  asked  him,  as  members  of  the  conmiittee  will 
remember,  if  he  would  send  it  to  us  as  an  exhibit. 

Senator  Foster.  Did  he  not  say  that  that  was  in  a  bandolier? 

Senator  Foraker.  No,  sir.  I  nave  no  suggestion  to  make  about 
it  now.  I  just  want  to  mention  it.  I  have  not  opened  the  package, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  condition  it  is  in.  We  simply  asked  the 
man  if  he  would  send  this  to  us.  He  said  he  would,  and  he  has 
done  so. 

(At  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
March  26, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a,  m.) 
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Committee  on  MiLiTARr  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Tveaday^  March  26, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

After  twenty  minutes  spent  in  executive  session  the  committee  re- 
sumed the  hearing. 

TESXIMONT  OF  THOMAS  TATLOB  (COLOBED>-Oontinued. 

Thomas  Taylor,  colored,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  re- 
called, testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  recall  about  what  place  in  the  company  you  stood  in 
line  when  it  was  formed  that  night  after  the  firmg — ^how  near  the 
right  or  left  or  center? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  stood  about  No.  1 
in  the  second  squad. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  to  your  right? — ^A.  I  stood  the  fifth 
man — four  men  I  think  were  on  my  right. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  rear  rank  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  was  in  the  front  rank. 

Q.  With  four  men  on  your  right? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  all  the  rest  of  the  company  to  your  left? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  fell  in  in  the  order  in  which  you  came  down  out  of  the 
barracks,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  indicate  that  you  were  one  of  the  first  men  to  get 
into  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  only  eight  or  nine  men  were  ahead  of  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  roll  being  called? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  remember  answering  to  your  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  how  you  fell  in,  in  what  way,  with  your 
gun  in  what  position,  how  you  held  it  when  you  fell  into  the  rimk, 
and  I  think  you  said  you  had  your  gun  at  right  shoulder. — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  had  my  piece  at  an  order. 

Senator  Warner.  And  then  he  said  he  came  to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  then  to  an  order. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  What  has  your  gun  to  do  with  the  roll  call?  What  position 
is  it  in? — ^A.  At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  roll,  at  the  time  a 
man  answers  to  his  name,  he  brings  his  gun  to  an  order. 

Q.  So  that  as  you  stand  in  line  for  the  roll  call  you  hold  y^our  gun 
at  tiie  right  shoulder? — A.  Whenever  you  fall  in,  you  fall  in  at  an 
order,  and  the  first  sergeant  commands  "  Right  shoulder  arms,''  and 
then  he  calls  the  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  L.  Wilson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  Company  B,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  first 
fell  in  Joseph  L.  Wilson  was  on  my  left. 

Q.  Immediately  on  your  left? — A.  Immediately  on  my  left  when 
I  first  fell  in,  but  after  I  fell  in,  after  the  lieutenant  counted  the 
company  offy  then  so  many  men  fell  out  to  get  more  ammunition, 
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and  whether  Wilson  fell  out  or  remained  on  my  left  I  am  not 
positive  about  it. 

Q.  He  fell  out  from  your  side.  Do  you  know  what  became  of 
him  ? — A.  I  think  he  went  on  in  the  last  squad  after  he  fell  back  in. 
I  think  he  fell  back  in  the  last  squad  of  the  company. 

Q.  But  you  distinctly  remember  seeing  him,  do  you  t — ^A.  I  remem- 
ber Wilson  forming  on  my  left.  • 

Q.  Did  you  see  Ernest  English  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  seeing  Ernest  English,  but  I  remember  hearing  him  answer 
to  his  name  at  roll  call,  and  I  remember  seeing  him  after  I  fell  in 
line  at  the  rear  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  as  the  roll  was  called  to  see  whether  anybody 
there  was  missing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  missing  so  far  as  you  know  who  was  not  accounted 
for  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  every  man  that  was  not  there  was  accounted  for. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  may  cross-examine. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  gave  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  roll  call  that 
nirfit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  the  firing  was  going  on  at  the  time  and  I 
did  not  know  who  was  out,  and  naturally  I  paid  more  attention  to  it 
at  that  time  than  at  another  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  who  was  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  did  not  know  what  soldiers  might  be  out? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  some  of  the  soldiers  mi^ht  be  out  in  the 
firing? — A.  I  did  not  know  who  was  firing  at  the  tmie. 

Q.  Who  stood  next  to  Joseph  Wilson  in  line? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir;   on  his  left  I  could  not  tell  who  stood  next  to  him. 

Q.  Who  stood  next  to  you  on  the  right? — ^A.  HoUoman  stood  on  my 
right. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  interested  in  the  saloon? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  interested  in  the  saloon  or  not. 

Q.  You  knew  of  it,  didn't  you,  by  report? — ^A.  I  heard  of  it;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  next  on  his  right? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  who 
was  next  on  HoUoman's  right,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  tell  each  man  that  answered  to  his  name? — ^A.  Whjr, 
yes;  I  think  I  can — ^yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Q.  What  makes  vou  remember  that  you  heard  Ernest  English 
answer  to  his  name? — A.  What  makes  me  remember  it?  Any  time 
a  man  answers  to  his  name  he  answers  "  Here  "  when  the  first  sergeant 
calls  his  name. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  made  you  pay  attention  to  him  especially! — 
A.  I  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  English.  I  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  company. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear  answer  to  his  name? — A.  I  heard  the 
whole  company. 

Q.  Can  you  name  another  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  paying  special  attention  because  you  did  not 
know  who  might  be  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  order  had  been  issued  the  night  before 
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that  all  men  should  be  in  the  barracks  by  8  o'clock,  didn^  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  knew  the  cause  of  that  order,  didn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  Imow  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  But  that  was  unusual? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  unusual. 

Q.  You  had  heard  at  that  time  of  tiiis  assault,  whatever  it  was,  on 
Mrs.  Evans? — ^A.  Np,  sir;  I  had  not  heard  any  official  report  of  it 
at  all. 

Q.  But  you  had  seen  it  in  the  papers,  hadn't  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
had  not  seen  anything  in  the  paper  concerning  it. 

Q.  You  had  hearf  of-it? — ^A.  I  had  heard  some  speaking  of  the 
reason  why  the  order  was  issued,  but  I  never  heard  it  from  an  officer 
or  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  But  you  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it? — ^A.  I  heard  the  soldiers  talking 
about  it,  but  it  was  not  said  what  woman  it  was  that  had  been 
attempted,  or  that  it  was  said  had  been  attempted. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  know  anything,  and  I  do  not  say  it  is 
so.  but  that  was  the  report? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard,  but  it  was  not 
officially  that  I  heard  it. 

Q.  You  were  asleep  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  firing  you  heard? — ^A.  The  first  firing  that 
I  heard  sounded  like  it  was  in  town. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  little  indefinite. — A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  part  of  the  town  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  what  part 
of  the  town  it  was^in,  for  after  the  firing  was  going  on  then  the  noise 
began  in  the  quarters,  and  I  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the  town 
exactly  the  firing  was  in. 

Q.  Was  it  near  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  sound  like 
it  was  near  the  barracks  until  afterwards.  After  I  fell  out  in  front 
of  the  company  it  sounded  like  the  firing  was  near  the  barracks,  about 
500  or  600  yards. 

Q.  That  is,  when  it  was  getting  nearer  the  barracks  it  seemed  within 
500  or  600  yards?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  this  map  to  the  wit- 
ness? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

(Senator  Scott  explained  to  the  witness  the  location  of  the  various 
streets  and  buildings  on  the  map.) 

Q.  Do  you  get  an  idea- of  the  grounds? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an 
idea  of  the  grounds. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  understand  the  map  generally,  now,  Mr.  Taylor? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  before  this  shooting  that  you  heard,  that  you  place  500 
or  600  yards  off,  how  much  farmer  off  did  the  shooting  seem  to  be? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  I  could  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
first  shooting  at  least,  there  was  so  much  noise ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly 
where  it  was,  to  say  how  far  it  was  off. 

Q.  I  know,  but  the  noise  commenced  by  the  men  getting  up  and 
hunting  up  their  guns. — ^A.  The  men  was  falling  out  with  their  guns 
during  the  time  the  shooting  was  going  on,  and  I  was  just  waked  up 
out  of  a  slumber. 
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Q.  The  men  were  getting  their  guns  when  you  waked  up? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  making  a  noise  getting  their  guns,  then? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  hear  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  call 
to  arms  was  going  all  the  time  the  firing  was  going  on.  Part  of  the 
time  the  firing  was  going  on  rapidly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms  after  you  waked  up? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    The  call  to  arms  was  going  on  at  the  time  they  were  firing. 

Q.  And  the  call  to  arms  was  going  on  when  the  men  were  there 
getting  their  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  quite  a  number  up,  making  a  noise  getting 
their  guns,  before  you  got  up? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  about  the  noise 
they  made  before  I  got  up,  out  I  know  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
them  up  when  I  got  up. 

Q.  You  got  up  and  dressed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  partly  dressed. 

Q.  Well,  you  put  on  your  trousers  and  your  shoes  and  what  else!— 
A.  My  trousers,  shoes,  and  hat. 

Q.  And  got  your  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  of  that  shooting  as  near  the  barracks  as  the  garrison 
road  ? — A.  T'VTiy,  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  near  it  was.  From  what  I 
could  learn  of  the  shooting,  there  was  shooting  before  I  waked  up, 
and  I  could  not  tell  where  they  were  at.  In  f  VJt,  I  don't  know  where 
they  were  at  after  I  woke  up. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  locate  it! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  alley  is  there,  looking  at  the  map? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  1  know  where  the  alley  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  alley  are  you  speaking  of? — ^A.  Speaking  of  the  alley,  I 
think,  that  led  right  in  the  rear  of  B  C!ompany's  quarters. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  with  reference  to  that  alley? — ^A.  I 
don't  know,  sir ;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  telegraph  office  was,  there  at  the  comer 
of  Elizabeth  street  and  the  garrison  road? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  with  reference  to  that? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly about  where  it  was  in  reference  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  C!owen  house  was,  marked  "  2  "  on  that 
map,  there  at  the  corner  of  the  alley  between  Elizabeth  street  and 
Fourteenth  street? 

Senator  Scott  (referring  to  the  map).  There  is  the  gate  and 
there  is  the  Cowen  house  and  there  is  the  telegraph  office. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  knew  where  the  Cowen  house  was? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Probably 
I  seen  the  house,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  what  was  the 
name  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shouting? — A.  Shouting;  no,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  noise 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  mm  fired  inside  the  grounds  of  the  fort! — 
A.  Of  the  fort;  no,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  This  gun  of  yours  was  in  the  gun  rack  when  you  got  up? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  you  got  your  gun  or  not? — ^A.  I 
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don't  know  whether  I  got  my  gun  or  not  that  night,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  got  my  gun  and  attended  inspection  with  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  that  night.  We  will  get  to  the  inspec- 
tion in  a  few  minutes.  In  the  confusion  you  might  have  gotten 
and  likely  did  get  somebody's  else  gun  and  somebody  else  had  your 
gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  have  oeen  that  I  got  some  one's  else 
gun  that  night. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  the  gun  rack  it  was  unlocked? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  gun  rack  was  unlocked. 

Q.  When  was  it  unlocked? — ^A.  It  was  unlocked  the  time  that  I 
was  putting  on  my  shoes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  Sergeant  Jackson  was  unlocking 
the  gun  rack  when  I  was  putting  on  my  shoes. 

Q.  You  could  see  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  see  him. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  there? — ^A.  I  saw  the  cook  and  English 
and  Roberts. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  call  any  other  names,  but 
those  I  can  call.    I  remember  seeing  those  men. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  ones? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  were  around 
the  rack,  that  I  remember  seeing. 

Q.  And  the  firing  was  still  gomg  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  each  man  have  a  number  in  the  gun  rack  for  his  gun? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gun  racks  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  were  they  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  think  the  gun  racks  were  not 
marked  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  They  were  marked  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sections. 

Q.  So  that  you  recognized  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  gun  was  in  the  first  section  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  the  numbers  in  that  section  run  through?  How 
would  the  numbers  run? — A.  Well,  the  number  on  the  rack  was 
your  company  number.  Mjr  company  number  was  68.  Some  man  had 
!no.  1,  I  am  sure,  a  place  in  the  rack,  where  they  put  their  gun  in 
the  rack,  numbered  1. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  company  number  being  58? — ^A. 
That  is  the  number  that  soldiers  have,  the  company  number,  which 
is  on  the  haversack  and  canteen.  Mine  was  marked  58.  That  is  gen- 
erally called  a  man's  company  number,  and  the  company  number  is 
placed  on  the  gun  rack.    That  is  the  place  where  he  puts  his  gun. 

Q.  And  that  number  is  placed  in  full  view,  is  it? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  That  number  is  marked  on  the  gun  rack  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  marked? — ^A.  By  a  small  orass  stencil  of  some  kind.  I 
don't  know  how,  but  it  is  marked  on  the  bottom  of  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  Just  please  show  us  on  that  gun  rack  where  the  numbers  are 
marked. — ^A.  There  is  a  number  marked  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  On  the  iron  band  that  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  gim  rack? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  is  marked  on  the  wood.  I  don't  remember  seeing  an 
iron  band  like  that,  but  I  remember  seeing  wooden  ones.  The  ones 
we  had  was  wooden.     It  was  marked  on  there  with  white. 

Q.  It  is  marked  on  one  of  these  wooden  pieces? — ^A.  It  is  marked 
down  below. 

Q.  Your  number  is  marked  here  on  the  wood,  below  the  iron 
band? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  it  is  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  marked  there  with  a  stencil,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  fired  your  gun  while  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Where  did  the  soldiers  keep  their  extra  ammunition? — ^A.  The 
soldiers  did  not  keep  any  extra  ammunition,  sir,  as  I  know  of;  at 
least,  I  didn't. 

Q.  None  whatever  ? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  get  extra  ammunition? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not 
get  any  as  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  how  Jong? — ^A.  I  have  been  a  soldier 
for  seven  years  and  a  few  months  and  days. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  any  extra  ammunition  lying  round  there  when 
you  came  into  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  B  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  B  C!ompany's 
barracks. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  extra  ammunition  lying  around  there, 
you  would  have  seen  it? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  probably  I  would; 
I  could  not  say  whether  I  would  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  extra  ammunition  when  you  had  Krag  guns? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  rule  prevailed  then  that  prevailed  when  you  had  the 
Springfield  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  service  all  been  in  the  Twenty-fifth? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
served  one  year  and  nine  months  and  twelve  days  in  the  volunteers. 
The  rest  of  my  service  was  in  B  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  All  of  your  regular  service  has  oeen  in  the  Twenty-fifth? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  learned  the  next  morning  or  that  night  that  it  was  charged 
that  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town,  didn't  you  i — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  A^Tien  did  you  learn  that? — A.  I  never  learned  it  until  after- 
wards. Major  Blocksom  I  think  was  the  inspector  who  came  there, 
I  think  it  was  the  third  or  second  day,  to  investigate,  and  I  heard 
some  noncommissioned  officer  say  that  Major  Blocksom  had  said  that 
he  believed  the  soldiers  did  it. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  it  discussed  before  that  time  among  the 
soldiers  at  all? — A.  I  had  heard  them  talking  about  it,  wondering 
what  was  the  cause  of  them  firing  on  the  post. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  this? — A.  Well,  I  can't  remember  no 
particular  soldier,  but  it  was  talked  about  all  over  the  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noncommissioned  officers  say  it? — ^A.  No,  sir: 
I  would  not  say  that,  I  don't  remember  hearing  anv  noncommissioned 
officer.  I  just  remember  hearing  soldiers  speak  of  it.  AVhether 
there  was  a  noncommissioned  officer  or  not  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  was  said? — ^A.  They  were  wondering  why  did  they  fire 
on  the  post. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  had  fired  on  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from 
the  way  that  we  understood,  from  some  one  of  the  hospitals,  they 
remembered  hearing  bullets  go  over  the  hospital. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  look  to  see  if  you  could  find  any  sign  of  any 
bullet  marks? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  you  so  busy? — A.  T  was  on  duty  all  the  time  after 
the  firing  until  we  left. 

S.  Doc.  4UL>,  GO-l.  pt  n 31 
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Q.  On  what  kind  of  duty?— A.  Guard  duty. 

Q.  Every  day? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  guard  duty  every  day,  but  the 
day  I  came  off  guard  I  would  come  on  fatigue  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  forenoon  then  to  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  naturally  I  would  get  to  sleep  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  be  on  fatigue  duty  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  never  had  time  to  look  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  it  at  all? — ^A.  Why,  no,  sir; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  that  they  heard  bullets  fired  and  going 
over  the  hospital? — A.  Why,  privates  Harden  and  Bailey. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  noncommissioned  officer  about  that? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  before  that  jou  had  heard  this? — 
A.  Why,  no,  sir.  They  was  not  telling  me  privately ;  they  were  just 
talking  about  the  firing — about  what  time  it  aroused  them  up,  and 
what  time  they  heard  the  bullets  go  over  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  was  to  show  that  the  soldiers  did  not  do  the  shooting? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  to  show  that  the  soldiers  did  not 
do  it  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  there? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  on  the  part  of  the  citizens? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  treated  well  there,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  I 
never  went  out  amongst  them. 

Q.  You  mean  you  did  not  associate  with  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  in  town? — A.  Well,  very  little. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  over  to  Matamoros? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  down  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 
down  in  a  portion  of  the  town,  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  I  think  I  was  down  in  the  city  once  while  I 
was  there. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  were  treated  all  right? — 
A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  upon  the  part  of  other  soldiers 
of  their  treatment  there? — A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  of  it? — A.  Never  heard  anything;  did 
not  hear  anybody  complain  that  they  were  not  getting  proper 
treatment. 

Q.  Pretty  well  pleased  with  being  stationed  at  Brownsville? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  about  that,  or  how  other  soldiers  felt,  but  I  know  I 
felt  pretty  well  pleased  about  it. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  find  out  they  were  well  pleased  at  being 
stationed  there? — A.  I  did  not  try  to  find  out  how  they  felt  toward 
the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  for  when  I  was  off  duty  I  was  generally 
reading,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  you  know  they  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with 
being  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  acted  that  way  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  Acted  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  well 
pleased  at  being  there. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  Texas  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  Were  not  with  a  part  of  the  Twenty-fifth  when  it  was  at 
El  Paso? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  with  that  command. 

Q.  You  knew  Private  Newton? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  difficulty  he  got  into  ? — A.  I  heard  of  some 
that  he  got  into ;    yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  Well;  no,  sir;  any 
more  than  I  remember  after  Newton  got  into  the  trouble,  that  the 
commanding  officer  issued  an  order  to  the  company  that  if  any  men 
ffot  into  any  disturbance  among  the  citizens  there,  not  to  raise  any 
disturbance,  but  come  back  and  report  it  at  once,  and  he  would  take 
steps  about  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Newton  was  regarded  as  being  rather,  quarrel- 
some when  he  got  drunk,  didn't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anythmg  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew 
Newton,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  his  being  disorderly 
when  he  got  drunk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  soldiers  talk  about  not  being  permitted  to  drink 
at  the  bars? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  commented  on  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  for  after 
we  got  to  Texas  there  was  a  saloon  put  up. 

Q.  How  soon  was  that  saloon  put  up  f — A.  I  think  it  was  put  up 
in  about  six  or  eight  days  after  we  got  there.  I  think  it  was  put  up 
in  that  time — six  or  eight  days  after  we  got  in  Texas. 

Q.  That  was  the  saloon  where  Allison  tended  the  bar? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wore  vou  ever  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Often?— A.  Well  no,  sir. 

Q.  Up  there  quite  frequently — and  how  far  would  that  be  from  the 
gate? 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  he  say  he  was  up  there  frequently?  I  did 
not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  says  he  was  not,  and  your  question  implied 
that  he  had  answered  differentlv- 

Senator  Warner.  The  recordl  will  show. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  tlie  question  and  answer  be  read. 

The  official  reporter  road  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Often V— A.  Well.  no.  sir. 

Q.  Up  there  quite*  frequently — and  how  far  would  that  be  from  tlie  gate? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  replied  just  the  opposite  of  w^hat 
was  implied  in  the  last  question.  I  submit  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
witness. 

Senator  Warner.  That  remark  has  been  made  two  or  three  times. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  have  not  made  it  before. 

Senator  Warner.  Two  or  three  times  during  this  examination. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  record  will  show  whether  it  has  or  not. 

Senator  Warner.  And  the  record  will  show  whether  I  am  fair  in 
my  examination.  I  have  tried  to  be,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  these 
remarks  unless  they  are  justified. 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  submit  that  they  are  justified;  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  they  will  stay  in  the  record. 

Senator  Warner.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  will  stay  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  witness  will  answer. 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly,  he  will  answer;  but  I  will  see  that 
words  are  not  put  into  his  mouth  that  he  has  not  uttered. 

The  Chairman.  The  attorney  on  cross-examination  will  be  allowed 
the  same  privileges  as  the  attorney  on  direct  examination. 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly,  he  will  be  allowed  the  same  privileges. 

Senator  Warner.  I  submit  the  record  as  proof  of  the  absolute  fair- 
ness of  my  examination  of  these  witnesses.  I  am  willing  that  it  shall 
be  compared  with  the  examination  conducted  by  any  other  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will 
admit,  I  think,  that  I  have  interrupted  very  seldom  in  the  course  of 
bis  examination,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  other  time  when  I  have 
made  the  character  of  interruption  which  I  have  made  now ;  but  cer- 
tainly when  the  question  was  read  that  the  Senator  put  to  the  witness, 
it  was  made  manifest  that  I  was  justified  in  calling  his  attention  to 
the  fact.  That  is  all  I  did;  and  I  did  it  in  a  very  polite  way,  I  think. 
I  intended,  at  any  rate,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wit- 
ness had  not  said  that — at  least  I  had  not  so  understood  him. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  good  many 
questions  of  a  leading  character  have  been  asked  that  possibly  would 
not  have  been  allowed  in  court,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
in  committee,  but  I  have  felt  that  no  harm  was  done.  Other  leading 
questions  probably  have  been  asked  by  other  Senators.  Now,  if  we 
are  to  proceed  as  we  have  been  proceeding,  in  rather  a  generous  way, 
and  allowing  some  latitude  in  this  regard,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  object  to  such  a  question  as  that  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  If  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  closely,  we  must  draw  it, 
of  course,  as  to  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  objection  I  make  is  not  that  this  question 
was  leading,  lie  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  leading  questions  on 
cross-examination,  and  we  are  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
that  are  applied  in  court.  In  the  committee  we  all  ask  leading  ques- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  facts,  a  purpose  which  I  am 
sure  is  approved  by  every  member  of  the  committee;  but  you  will 
search  the  record  in  vain  for  an  instance  in  which  I  have  knowingly 
put  into  the  mouth  of  any  witness  a  statement  that  he  had  not  made, 
and  I  am  sure  you  might  search  the  record  without  finding  any  case 
where  Senator  Warner  had  knowingly  done  any  such  thing,  tor  he 
would  not  do  it.  I  merely  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
understood  the  witness  differently  than  he  had;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  proceed. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  How  often  were  you  there  in  his  saloon? — A.  Why,  I  don't 
know.     I  was  not  there,  I  don't  think,  over  once  or  twice. 

Q.  During  the  entire  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  was  pay  day? — A.  I  don't  remember,  but  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  I  think  pay  day  was  on  the  Otli,  sir. 

Q.  On  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  it  was. 
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Q.  And  this  shooting  up,  by  whomsoever  it  was  done,  occurred  on 
Monday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  members  of  your  command  did  much 
drinking  or  not? — \,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  about  it  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  your  gun  was  not  fired  by  you,  as  you  have  stated,  after 
you  left  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  gun  had  been  inspected  how  many  times? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  how  many  times  it  had  been  inspectecl. 

Q.  It  was  inspected  before  you  left  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  inspected  before  I  left  Fort  Niobrara,  and  when  I  went  on 
guard  it  was  inspected,  and  also  on  Saturday  mornings  it  was  in- 
spected by  the  company  commander. 

Q.  Inspected  several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  the  gun  showed  evidence  of  being  fired  and  being  foul, 
if  that  was  its  condition,  it  had  been  fired  after  you  left  Fort  Nio- 
brara?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  my  gun  had  been  fired  after  I 
left  Fort  Niobrara,  because  I  am  sure  in  the  daytime  it  was  in  my 
possession  and  at  night  I  put  it  in  the  gun  rack. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  in  the  daytime  it  was  in  your 
possession? — A.  In  the  day  when  I  was  drilling* the  gun  was  in  my 
possession,  and  I  generally  cleaned  it  up  every  day,  and  I  know  that 
after  drill  I  generally  cleaned  up  my  gun,  put  in  part  of  the  day  on 
my  gun  in  the  afternoon  cleaning  it  up. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  In  cleaning  the  barrel? — A.  In  cleaning  the  barrel  and  clean- 
ing the  gun  all  over. 

Q.  Every  afternoon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  it  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  August? — ^A. 
The  14th  of  August ;  no,  sir ;  I  did  not,  for  I  were  on  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  it  any  time  after  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Au- 

fust? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did,  for  I  was  busy;  just  oiled  it, 
ept  it  oiled  well,  for  I  was  busy  on  duty.  If  I  was  "not  on  guard  I 
would  be  on  fatigue. 

Q.  But  before  that  you  had  cleaned  it  every  afternoon  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  customary  with  the  soldiers,  was  it  ? — A.  Not  with  all 
of  them ;  with  some  of  them  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  oth^r  soldier  who  cleaned  liis  gun  every 
afternoon — got  it  out  of  the  gun  rack?— A.  I  won't  say  every  after- 
noon, but  I  Know  some  that  cleaned  their  guns;  most  all  the  soldiers 
cleaned  their  gi^ns  after  drill  mornings;  that  is,  those  that  cared 
anything  for  tneir  guns;  if  they  did  not  work  on  them  with  a  rag, 
the\'  would  oil  them  up. 

Q.  That  is  the  barrel — the  inside  of  the  barrel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  wood  and  all? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  use  for  doing  that? — A.  I  would  use  oil,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  you  use  the  rod  or  the  thong  brush  ? — A.  I  used  the 
rod,  sir. 

Q.  Every  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  habit  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  then  the  gun  was  clean  when  you  put  it  in  the  rack  on  the 
13th  of  August  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  foul,  it  had  become  so  after  you  put  it  in  the  rack? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Now,  was  the  shooting  still  going  on  when  you  fell  in  with  the 
company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Sanders  have  a  light  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Ser- 
geant Sanders  had  a  light  burning,  and  I  remember  saying  some- 
ming  to  him,  and  also  Private  HolToman  making  remarks  about  the 
light. 

Q.  About  the  danger  of  having  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  continue  until  you  went  around  to  the  wall  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  shooting  ceased  before  we  got  around  to  the  wall. 

Q.  That  was  a  dark  night,  was  it  not? — A.  I  am  not  positive 
whether  it  was  a  dark  night  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cnaracter  of  the  night,  whether  it  was  moon- 
light or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
but  I  don't  know  whether — I  don't  think  it  was  dark — ^what  I 
mean 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
but  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  a  real  dark  night  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  left  of  your  company  where  you  were? — 
A.  I  could  see  the  left  of  them  at  the  time  I  first  fell  in. 

Q.  After  you  fell  in,  and  there  were  only  four  men  to  your 
right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  company? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  think  it  was  52  men  present  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  men  answered  to  the  roll  call? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  how  many  men  answered  to  the  roll  call ;  I  think  it  was  along  in 
the  forties  somewhere,  answei-ed  to  the  roll  call.  I  am  not  positive 
how  many  answered  to  the  roll  call. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  standing  in  the  ranks,  after  you  fell  in,  you 
could  not  see  the  left  of  your  company  ? — A.  I  could  see  by  looking 
down  there,  but  when  a  soldier  falls  in  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left. 

Q.  He  would  look  to  the  front? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  comes  to 
right  shoulder  arms,  after  he  is  called  to  attention. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  tell  who  if  anyone  fell  in  after  you  fell  into 
the  ranks? — A.  No  more  than  by  hearing  them  answer  to  their  names 
and  coming  to  an  order. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  where  they  fell  in  or  how  they  fell  in? — 
A.  Before  that  time  I  could  tell,  but  after  I  fell  in  and  was  called  to 
attention  I  could  not  tell  who  fell  in  on  my  left.  I  know  that 
nobody  fell  in  on  my  right.  If  a  man  was  late  falling  in,  they  gen- 
erally fell  in  on  the  right. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  say  if  a  man  is  late  about  falling  in  line, 
coming  to  roll  call,  no  one  falls  in  on  the  right.  If  any  fell  in  they 
fell  in  on  the  left. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  fell  in  on  the  right.  I  thought 
that  was  a  mistake. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  fell  in  naturally  on  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was 
Any  fell  in  after  I  fell  in,  sir. 
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Q.  So  if  these  men  came  in,  any  that  fell  in  afterwards,  they  would 
fall  in  on  the  left  in  regular  order? — ^A.  If  any  had  come  in,  they 
would  have  fallen  in  on  the  left,  but  I  don't  remember  hearing  any 
of  them  running  and  getting  into  line. 

Q.  Arid  you  can  not  tell  where  that  shooting  was  from  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  nature  of  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  no,  sir; 
I  could  not  tell  the  nature  of  it. 

Q.  Nothing  about  that? — A.  Nothing  about  that  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Q.  About  now  many  shots  did  j'ou  hear? — A.  Well,  I  have  no 
idea,  sir,  how  many  shots  I  did  hear,  for  some  of  the  shots  were  fired 
together — something  like  a  volley — so  I  could  not  say  how  many  shots 
I  did  hear. 

Q.  How  many  volleys  did  you  hear? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  remember. 
The  shots  were  not  fired  in  volleys,  sir.  They  were  fired  something 
like  a  volley. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  something  like  a  volley  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say,  sir,  how  many  I  aid  hear.  I  could  not  take  the  time 
to  count  or  see  anything  like  that.  I  was  confused  in  falling  in, 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  number  of  shots  you  he^rd? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  I  think  I  heard  over 
50  shots,  I  am  sure,  but  how  many  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Wlien  you  say  something  like  volleys,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? — A.  Why,  volleys  is  something  that  is  fired  together,  and  these 
shots  were  fired  pretty  much  together.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
firing  they  fired  them  pretty  much  together. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  long  enough  to  know  what  a  volley 
is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  command,  you  heard  no  one  speak  outside  the 
barracks — that  is,  outside  the  grounds — or  toward  the  garrison  road, 
or  out  in  that  direction? — A.  I  heard  no  one  at  all  speak. 

Q.  And  the  nearest  point,  as  far  as  you  can  judge — the  nearest  to 
the  barracks  where  you  heard  shooting — ^was  what  distance? — ^A. 
Wliy,  it  seems  to  me  like  it  was  four  or  five  hundred  yards ;  I  could 
not  say.  Probably  it  might  have  been  nearer  or  it  might  have  been 
farther ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  that  was  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can 
judge  it,  it  was  about  that  far. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  possible  to  you  that  they  were  firing  upon  the  fort 
or  attacking  the  fort,  if  they  were  four  or  five  hundred  yards  away? — 
A.  WTiy,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  bullets 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  the  firing  was,  whether  it  was 
toward  the  fort  or  from  the  fort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  toward  the  fort  or  from  it. 

Q.  Before  hearing  this  firing  within  five  or  six,  or  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  I  think  you  said,  the  first  firing  you  heard 
was  how  far  away? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir;  how  far  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  still  farther  away? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  After  I 
fell  out  I  realized  more  about  the  firing  than  I  did  at  first.  When  I 
first  heard  the  firing  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  there  being  so  much 
noise.    The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  dressed  and  fall  ouU 
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Q.  So  then  the  gun  was  clean  when  you  put  it  in  the  rack  on  the 
13th  of  August  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  foul,  it  had  become  so  after  you  put  it  in  the  rack? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Now,  was  the  shooting  still  going  on  when  you  fell  in  with  the 
company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Sanders  have  a  light  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Ser- 
geant Sanders  had  a  light  burning,  and  I  remember  saying  some- 
fliing  to  him,  and  also  Private  HolToman  making  remarks  about  the 
light. 

Q.  About  the  danger  of  having  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  shooting  continue  until  you  went  around  to  the  wall  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  shooting  ceased  before  we  got  around  to  the  wall. 

Q.  That  was  a  dark  night,  was  it  not? — A.  I  am  not  positive 
whether  it  was  a  dark  night  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  night,  whether  it  was  moon- 
light or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
but  I  don't  know  whether — I  don't  think  it  was  dark — ^what  I 
mean 

Q.  What  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
but  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  a  real  dark  night  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  the  left  of  your  company  where  you  were? — 
A.  I  could  see  the  left  of  them  at  the  time  I  first  fell  in. 

Q.  After  you  fell  in,  and  there  were  only  four  men  to  your 
right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  your  company? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  think  it  was  52  men  present  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  men  answered  to  the  roll  call? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  how  many  men  answered  to  the  roll  call;  I  think  it  was  along  in 
the  forties  somewhere,  answered  to  the  roll  call.  I  am  not  positive 
how  many  answered  to  the  roll  call. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  standing  in  the  ranks,  after  you  fell  in,  you 
could  not  see  the  left  of  your  company  ? — A.  I  could  see  by  looking 
down  there,  but  when  a  soldier  falls  in  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left. 

Q.  He  would  look  to  the  front? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  comes  to 
right  shoulder  arms,  after  he  is  called  to  attention. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  tell  who  if  anyone  fell  in  after  you  fell  into 
the  ranks? — A.  No  more  than  by  hearing  them  answer  to  their  names 
and  coming  to  an  order. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  where  they  fell  in  or  how  they  fell  in? — 
A.  Before  that  time  I  could  tell,  but  after  I  fell  in  and  was  called  to 
attention  I  could  not  tell  who  fell  in  on  my  left.  I  know  that 
nobody  fell  in  on  my  right.  If  a  man  was  late  falling  in,  they  gen- 
erally fell  in  on  the  right. 

Q.  How  is  that? — A.  I  say  if  a  man  is  late  about  falling  in  line, 
coming  to  roll  call,  no  one  falls  in  on  the  right.  If  any  fell  in  they 
fell  in  on  the  left. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  fell  in  on  the  right.  I  thought 
that  wMis  a  mistake. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  fell  in  nam  rally  on  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was 
any  fell  iii  after  1  foil  in,  sir. 
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Q.  So  if  these  men  came  in,  any  that  fell  in  afterwards,  they  would 
fall  in  on  the  left  in  regular  order? — A.  If  any  had  come  m,  they 
would  have  fallen  in  on  the  left,  but  I  don't  remember  hearing  any 
of  them  running  and  getting  into  line. 

Q.  Arid  you  can  not  tell  where  that  shooting  was  from  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  nature  of  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  no,  sir; 
I  could  not  tell  the  nature  of  it. 

Q.  Nothing  about  that? — A.  Nothing  about  that  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Q.  About  now  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  Well,  I  have  no 
idea,  sir,  how  many  shots  I  did  hear,  for  some  of  the  shots  were  fired 
together — something  like  a  volley — so  I  could  not  say  how  many  shots 
I  did  hear. 

Q.  How  many  volleys  did  you  hear? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember. 
The  shots  were  not  fired  in  volleys,  sir.  They  were  fired  something 
like  a  volley. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  something  like  a  volley  did  you  hear? — A.  I 
could  not  say,  sir,  how  many  I  did  hear.  I  could  not  take  the  time 
to  count  or  see  anything  like  that.  I  was  confused  in  falling  in, 
and  so  forth. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  number  of  shots  you  heard? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  I  think  I  heard  over 
50  shots,  I  am  sure,  but  how  many  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  Wlien  you  say  something  like  volleys,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? — A.  Why,  volleys  is  something  that  is  fired  together,  and  these 
shots  were  fired  pretty  much  together.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
firing  they  fired  them  pretty  much  together. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  soldier  long  enough  to  know  what  a  volley 
is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  command,  you  heard  no  one  speak  outside  the 
barracks — that  is,  outside  the  grounds — or  toward  the  garrison  road, 
or  out  in  that  direction? — A.  I  heard  no  one  at  all  speak. 

Q.  And  the  nearest  point,  as  far  as  jou  can  judge — ^the  nearest  to 
the  barracks  where  you  heard  shooting — ^was  what  distance? — A, 
Wliy,  it  seems  to  me  like  it  was  four  or  five  hundred  yards ;  I  could 
not  say.  Probably  it  might  have  been  nearer  or  it  might  have  been 
f artlier ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  that  was  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can 
judge  it,  it  was  about  that  far. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  possible  to  you  that  they  were  firing  upon  the  fort 
or  attacking  the  fort,  if  they  were  four  or  five  hundred  yards  away? — 
A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  bullets 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  the  firing  was,  whether  it  was 
toward  the  fort  or  from  the  fort? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  toward  the  fort  or  from  it. 

Q.  Before  hearing  this  firing  within  five  or  six,  or  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  I  think  you  said,  the  first  firing  you  heard 
was  how  far  away? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir;  how  far  it  was. 

Q.  That  was  still  farther  away?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  After  I 
fell  out  I  realized  more  about  the  firing  than  I  did  at  first.  When  I 
first  heard  the  firing  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  there  being  so  much 
noise.    The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  dressed  and  fall  out. 
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Q.  Who  kept  the  keys  of  the  gun  rack? — ^A.  The  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  them? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  kept 
them,  but  they  were  in  his  possession.  What  place  he  kept  them 
at  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  it  stated? — A.  Why,  no,  sir;  I  never  heard  it  stated 
anythinjg  about  where  he  kept  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  state  since  where  lie  kept  the  keys? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiries  of  the  noncommissioned  officer 
since  leaving  Fort  Brown? — A.  The  shooting  occurred  on  the  ISth, 
and  I  think  he  was  confined  on  the  15th,  and  so  I  have  not  seen  him 
since. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  no  talk  with  him  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no 
talk  whatever. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  record  shows  he  was  confined  on  the  25th 
instead  of  the  15th. 

A.  The  25th? 

Q.  Yes;  you  refer  to  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  No;  he  was  confined  on  the  23d. — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  what 
date  he  was  confined,  but  I  know  he  was  confined  before  we  left  Fort 
Brown,  sir.  I  was  on  guard.  He  was  confined  before  we  left  Fort 
Brown.     What  day  it  was  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  left  on  the  25th  and  he  was  arrested  a  day  or  two  before. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  ammunition  distributed  that  night? — ^A. 
After  the  firing  they  issued  so  many  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  the 
next  morning  that  ammunition  was  all  turned  in. 

Q.  Extra  ammunition,  then,  was  distributed  that  night? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  roll  call  ? — A.  It  was  away  after  roll  call, 
after  we  fell  in  and  was  fixing  to  march  around  and  fall  in  in  the 
rear  of  the  walls. 

Q.  It  was  distributed,  then,  just  before  you  formed  in  line  in  the 
rear  of  your  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in 
front  of  the  barracks;  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  They  were  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks.  Did  you  re- 
ceive any  extra  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  did  you  receive? — A.  I  received  10  rounds 
from  Sergeant  McCurdy  and  10  from  Private  Holloman. 

Q.  So  you  received  20  rounds  of  extra  ammunition  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you  have  with  you  when 
you  went  down  and  formed  ? — A.  I  had  20  rounds,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  those  rounds? — ^A.  They  were  in  my  belt. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  belt  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  need  with  20  additional  rounds  if  you  had  21 
in  your  belt? — A.  I  did  not  know  how  long  the  firing  was  going  to 
be,  or  how  long  I  would  be  out  without  ammunition. 
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Q.  How  were  the  soldiers'  barracks  arranged?  Do  they  all  sleep 
in  one  large  room,  or  are  there  diflFerent  rooms  in  each  barracks? — 
A.  Why,  some  barracks  are  diflFerent  from  others,  sir. 

Q.  In  Company  B  how  were  they  ?--A.  In  Company  B's  barracks 
all  of  the  privates  slept — not  all  of  them  there,  for  there  was  a  good 
many  men  on  other  duties,  such  as  extra  and  special  duties,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  stayed  at  the  corral,  and  many  of  them  stayed 
at  the  oiKcers'  quarters  where  they  worked,  and  some  of  them  stayed 
in  their  quarters  off  from  the  soldiers'  barracks,  and  some  of  them 
stayed  in  their  rooms — had  private  rooms  to  themselves. 

Q.  Some  of  the  noncommissioned  oflicers  or  some  of  the  privates? — 
A.  The  noncommissioned  oflScers — the  noncommissioned  oflScers  and 
privates  that  had  quarters  near  the  oflicers'  quarters. 

Q.  In  barracks  B  did  all  the  private  soldiers  live  in  one  big  room, 
or  did  they  sleep  in  diflFerent  rooms? — ^A.  No^  sir;  all  of  them  wasn't 
in  the  company;  some  was  working  for  ofllicers  and  some  were  on 
other  duties. 

Q.  All  that  slept  there  at  all — did  they  sleep  in  one  room  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  have  diflFerent  rooms  assigned  them? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had 
one  long  room. 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  burning  in  the  barracks  that  night  after 
taps? — A.  After  taps,  no,  sir;  the  light  went  out  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — A.  I  went  to  bed  before  11.  I 
don't  know  what  time,  but  I  don't  remember  hearing  check,  and 
check  goes  at  11  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  lights  were  put  out  in  your  barracks  the  night  of  the 
13th  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  lights  were  put  out  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  When  were  the  lamps,  or  whatever  you  may  have  had  there, 
lighted  again  ? — ^A.  It  is  lit  the  next  morning  at  reveille. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  have  reveille? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  what 
time  reveille  went  in  Texas,  but  I  think  it  went  at  6.15.  I  am  not 
positive  what  time  first  call  went. 

Q.  What  lights,  if  any,  were  burning  in  these  barracks  that  night 
when  you  were  aroused  by  the  reports  of  these  guns? — A.  I  never 
remember  seeing  but  one  light,  and  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  noncommissioned  oflicer  in  charge  of 
quarters  had  one  light,  a  candle. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  He  was  all  over  the  barracks  until  he 
unlocked  the  gun  racks,  and  then  after  that  I  remember  seeing  him 
down  on  the  porch. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  barracks,  upstairs  or  downstairs? — A.  I  was- 
upstairs,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  this  noncommissioned  oflTicer  with  the  light  up- 
stairs ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Moving  around  generally  among  the  men? — A.  He  wasn't  mov- 
ing around  generally;  he  was  moving  around  in  a  hurry,  sir,  and 
opening  racks. 

Q.  Did  jou  see  him  when  he  opened  the  racks? — A.  I  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  see  whether  he  opened  the  racks,  but  when  I  saw  him 
he  had  opened  one  rack.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  see  whether 
he  openea  the  racks,  but  all  I  did  was  to  get  my  gun  and  fall  out. 
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Q.  Your  gun  was  in  rack  No.  1  ? — ^A.  First  section  gun  rack ;  yes, 
sir;  first  section. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  first  or  the  last  who  got  to  the  gun  racks? — 
A.  I  was  among  the  first  that  got  to  the  ffun  racks. 

Q.  You  saw  quite  a  number  of  men  there  getting  their  guns,  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  reached  the  gun  racks  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  them  in  the  dark? — A.  Why.  I  might; 
I  could  distin^ish  some  of  them  by  the  light;  some  of  tnem  I  can 
remember  distinguishing  being  there. 

Q.  The  officer,  then,  was  at  the  rack  with  the  light  when  you  got 
there? — A.  The  noncommissioned  officer  had  just  left  the  racks  when 
T  got  up  to  get  my  gun. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the  noncommissioned 
officer  had  left  the  ^n  racks  with  the  light  when  you  got  up  to  get  the 
gun ;  that  is  right,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  distin^ish  these  men  at  the  racks  if  the  light  was 
not  there? — ^A.  I  could  distinguish  by  the  candlelight.  When  I  got 
up  to  get  my  gun  he  wasn't  any  farther  from  the  rack  than  from 
here  to  the  wall  over  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  Scott.  You  mean  you  got  "  a  "  gun.  You  always  say  "  my 
gun."    You  testified  yesterday  you  got  "  a  "  gun. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Foster.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Scx>tt.  He  said  yesterday  he  got  "  a  "  gun. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  I  understood  he  got  a  gun.  Now,  did  you  go  to  your  rack 
that  night  to  get  your  regular  ^n? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  the 
regular  rack  that  I  kept  my  gun  in. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  find  it  there? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
found  it  there  or  not.    I  found  a  gun  there. 

Q.  The  first  gun  you  could  get  you  took  out  of  the  rack? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  get  your  gun  out  of  the  rack  again — ^your 
regular  gun? — A.  I  got  my  gun  out  of  the  rack  the  next  morning 
again  at  drill  call. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  in  the  rack  where  you  usually  kept  it? — ^A,  I 
didn't  pay  any  attention.  I  found  it  in  the  rack,  but  for  the  num- 
ber, I  didn't  pay  any  attention  whether  I  found  it  in  that  number 
or  not. 

Q.  But  you  found  it  in  the  rack  where  you  usually  kept  it,  in  the 
first  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  last  time  you  had  seen  that  gun,  your  regular  gun, 
was  on  what  day? — A.  It  was  on  Monday. 

Q.  On  Monday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shooting  was  on  Monday,  the  night  of  the  13th  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  your  regular  gun  on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  at  drill? — A.  No,  sir;  there  wasn't  any  drill. 
The  company  went  on  practice  march,  but  I  was  sick  and  got  ex- 
cused by  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  gun  ? — A.  I  put  it  back  in  the  rack,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  clean  your  gun  last  i — A.  I  cleaned  my  gun  last 
on  a  Saturday. 
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Q.  Before  or  after  the  inspection  ? — A.  Saturday,  before  the  in- 
spection of  the  13th. 

Q.  You  cleaned  it  the  Saturday  before  the  inspection? — ^A.  Of 
the  13th ;  yes,  sir — of  the  14th. 

Q.  No;  Saturday  was  the  11th,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Foraker.  Saturday  was  the  11th. 

The  Witness.  It  was  before  the  inspection  of  the  14th — we  had 
another  inspection — after  the  firing  we  had  another  inspection. 

Q.  You  had  Saturday  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yhen  did  you  clean  your  gun  for  the  Saturday  inspection? — 
A.  Saturday  morning,  sir,  and  Friday  afternoon,  together. 

Q.  Then  did  you  clean  your  gun  after  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  gun  immediately  from  inspection  and  put 
it  in  the  locker  or  rack?— A.  Yes,  sir;  immediately  after  inspec- 
tion— after  I  was  dismissed — I  put  my  gun  in  the  rack. 

Q.  And  then  vou  never  saw  it  any  more  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th?— A.  I  seen  it 

Q.  Then  on  the  morning  of  the  14th A.  On  the  morning  of 

Monday,  the  13th. 

Q.  Yes;  Monday  was  the  13th. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  did  you  take  your  gun  after  you  were  excused  from  the 
march  and  place  it  back  in  the  rack? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  other  guns  in  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  think 
there  was,  sir;  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  I  was  sick,  and  I  don't 
remember  looking  to  see  whose  guns  were  in  there  after  I  got  ex- 
cused to  fall  out,  not  to  go  on  the  practice  march. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  your  gun  frequently  in  the  afternoons  to  clean 
it,  did  you  not? — A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  afternoon  you  had  your  gun? — A.  Friday 
afternoon,  sir. 

Q.  Friday  afternoon? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  gun  then? — A.  From  the  gim  rack, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  a  soldier  go  to  the  gun  rack  and  get  his  gim  at  any  time? — 
A.  He  can  get  permission  from  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters  to  get  his  gun  out  and  clean  it. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  wished  to  get  your  gun  out  you  had  to  get  per- 
mission of  a  commissioned  officer? — A.  A  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  A  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Q.  And  were  the  racks  kept  locked  all  the  time? — A.  The  racks 
were  kept  locked  at  all  times,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  if  I  understand  you,  if  you  or  any  other  soldier 
wished  to  get  your  gim  out  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it,  you  went 
to  the  noncommissioned  officer  and  he  would  give  it  to  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  made  that  request  often,  and  had  it  been  granted? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  every  time  I  asked  for  it  I  would  take  it  out  and  clean 
it  for  a  half  an  hour,  or  probably  longer,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  common  practice  among  the  men  of  your  battalion 
or  company,  to  get  their  guns  in  the  afternoon  and  Hoan  them? — A. 
Those  that  wanted  to  keep  their  guns  clean;   when  they  got  ready 
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to  clean  them,  if  they  didn't  clean  them  right  after  drill  they  gen- 
erally got  permission  to  clean  them  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  got  permission,  whom  did  they  get  permis- 
sion from? — A.  From  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  put  your  guii  in  the  rack  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  13th,  then  you  did  not  see  it,  of  your  own  knowledge,  agam 
until  the  mornmg  of  the  14th? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  positive 
whether  I.  seen  it  after  that.  At  least  I  didn't  have  it  in  my  pos- 
session at  that  time  that  I  know  of,  but  I  am  not  positive  whether 
I  had  it  the  night  of  the  13  th  or  not. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  were  inspected  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  or  the  morning  were  you  inspected  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  half  past  6  or  7  o'clock ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Was  it  the  usual  hour  that  the  battalion  was  called  out  for 
drill? — A.  The  usual  hour  for  drill,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  called  out  any  earlier  or  any  later  than  you  were 
usually  called  out? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  was,  because  the 
drill  call  was  sounded;  but  what  time  it  sounded  I  didn't  notice  to 
see,  but  I  think  it  was  the  same  time  that  we  always  fall  out  for  drill. 

Q.  AVhat  belt  did  you  use  that  morning? — A.  I  used  the  russet 
belt,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  the  McKeever  box  that  morning? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  leather  belt.  I  am  not  positive  now  which  belt  I  did  use,  but  I 
think  I  fell  out  for  drill  in  the  McKeever — the  leather  belt. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  in  your  examination  in  chief  that  ^fter  a  gun 
had  been  shot  the  powder  would  come  back  into  this  receptacle  on 
the  gun — what  did  you  call  it,  the  chamber? — A.  That  is  not  the 
chamber  here;  this  is  the  bore  of  the  gun  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  would  any  powder  fall  back  into  that  chamber  or  bore? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  a  cap  that  is  good?  Is  it  not  only  a  defective  cap  that 
will  permit  powder  to  escape  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  come 
back  from  a  cap.  I  know  if  you  fire  a  gun  you  can  see  the  difference; 
you  can  see  the  powder  in  the  chamber. 

Q.  Will  the  powder  come  back  in  the  chamber  from  a  primer  that 
is  perfectly  good  ? — ^A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  whenever  you  fire  one  of  these 
cartridges,  or  a  number  of  cartridges,  that,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  primer  or  the  cap,  the  powder  will  come  back,  into  the  bore 
of  the  gun  f— A.  I  don't  know  whether  all  of  it  will  come  back,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  part? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  powder  will  stain  there 
after  you  fire  the  gun,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  invariable  rule,  from  your  experience,  that  the  pow- 
der will  stain  the  bore  of  the  gun,  as  you  call  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  must  be  clean  in  order  for  the  gun  to  pass  a  proper 
inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that,  Taylor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Foster,  you  speak  of  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  what  he  called  it. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  What  is  the  proper  technical  name  for  that  receptacle  here? 
WJiHt  is  this?     ^Vnat  do  you  call  that  back  here  [indicating  on 
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gun]  ?— A.  I  have  always  thought  that  this  was  the  bore  of  the  gun, 
right  in  here.     I  think  I  was  instructed  that  it  was. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  the  powder  falls,  is  it? — A.  A  portion  of  the 
powder;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  comes  back? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  comes  back. 

Q.  It  stains  the  bore? — A.  It  stains  the  bore;  but  how  it  comes  I 
am  not  positive  about. 

Senator  Warner.  The  bore  of  the  gun  is  the  barrel. 

Senator  Foster.  The  bore  of  the  gun  is  the  barrel,  but  he  indicated 
that  as  what  he  called  the  bore,  did  you  not  [indicating  on  gim]  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  were  putting  on 
your  clothes  you  saw  English  and  others  at  the  gun  rack? — A.  When 
I  got  up  to  the  guardhouse;  yes,  sir.  I  remember  seeing  English  and 
Roberts  and  Cook. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  got  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  That 
was  the  time  I  was  at  the  gun  racks,  sir ;  about  the  same  time  I  was 
at  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  the  number  of  your  rifle  before  your  atten- 
tion was  especially  called  to  it  by  the  report  of  this  expert? — A.  I 
had  forgotten  the  number,  but  after  I  read  over — after  it  reminded 
me,  I  remembered  the  gun;  after  I  remembered  it  seemed  very  famil- 
iar, after  it  came  to  me. 

Q.  It  has  been  some  time  since  you  were  discharged,  and  probably 
the  number  had  passed  out  of  your  mind,  and  it  was  refreshed  by 
reading  over  this  report? — A.  "i  es,  sir. 

Q.  \  ou  were  excused  from  the  march  that  day  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, were  you  ? — A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  sick? — A.  I  had  just  been  sick  on 
Sunday.  I  was  sick  Sunday  night  and  ilonday  morning — all  day 
Monday. 

Q.  Was  Wilson  on  the  march? — A.  I  think  so;  I  am  not  positive 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  to  the  hospital?  Were  you  registered  at  the  hos- 
pital?—A. *^  Me? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  went  to  the  hospital,  but  I  am  not  positive  whether 
my  name  was  on  sick  report  that  morning  or  not.  I  don't  think  it 
was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  in  camp  that  day,  or  in  the  barracks  that 
day,  outsicle  of  yourself,  who  had  been  excused  from  the  march? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  paid  no  attention,  because  I  was  sick,  and  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  You  stayed  in  IhhI  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forakkr.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  but  before  I 
do  so  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  Senator  Warner,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  so. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  One  of  the  questions  put  to  the  witness  was 
something  of  this  character:  If  your  gun,  when  examined  by  the  ex- 
perts, was  found  to  be  foul,  having  been  fired  and  not  cleaned — then 
he  was  asked  something.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
claimed  that  this  number  was  found,  that  this  gun  known  by  this 
numl)er  was  among  those  found  to  be  foul,  or  to  have  been  fired,  or 
was  it  a  purely  supposititious  case? 
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Senator  Warner.  The  Senator  has  the  same  information  about  that 
that  I  have.     All  I  have  is  from  this  report. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  the  report  before  me,  and  I  had  not  ob- 
served that  any  gun  of  this  number 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Had  been  so  reported. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  I  looked  over  it  carefully  and  could  not 
find  any  such  number.  Then,  with  that  explanation,  I  do  not  care 
to  examine  about  that.  That  is  to  say,  this  report  which  is  before 
us,  made  by  the  experts,  which  we  have  been  referring  to,  shows  that 
when  thev  examined  these  guns  there  were  six  guns  belonging  to 
Company*^  B,  namely,  Nos.  46544,  45186,  48790,  45517,  45683,  and 
41968,  which  were  found  to  be,  as  they  report,  with  "  foul  bore ;  had 
been  fired  and  not  cleaned."  The  gun  that  was  assigned  to  this 
witness,  and  about  which  he  has  been  testifying,  and  the  gun  that 
certain  shells  had  been  identified  with  accordine  to  this  report,  was 
not  one  of  the  six,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  in  the  case  that 
shows  this  gun  was  at  any  time  found  to  have  been  fouled  by  firing  or 
otherwise. 

By  Senator  For^vker  : 

Q.  Now,  on  the  target  practice  you  were  asked  whether  or  not  you 
could  get  any  extra  ammunition.  Your  service,  as  I  am  told  by  yon, 
has  been  altogether  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
ill  the  Regular  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  the  rules  and  regulations  are  governing 
target  practice  in  your  regiment,  and  in  your  company  particu- 
larly?— A.  In  my  company  a  man  would  stay  back  in  rear  of  the 
firing  point  until  his  name  was  called,  and  whenever  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  called  his  name  he  went  over  to  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  and  got  so  many  rounds  of  ammunition.  In  case  he  did  not 
fire  all  that  anmuniition  it  was  turned  back. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Back  to  the  quartermaster. 

Q.  State  Avhether  or  not  he  got  his  ammunition  and  fired  his  am- 
munition under  the  eye  of  an  officer. — A.  He  always  fires  and  re- 
ceives his  ammunition  under  the  eye  of  an  officer. 

Q.  And  also  noncommissioned  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  or  three. 

Q.  And  is  that  also  true  of  the  skinnish  firing  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar target  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  skirmish  firing  several 
officers  to  the  comi)any  throw  themselves  along  the  line  of  skirmishers 
in  rear  of  the  company  and  sees  that  a  man  fires  so  man}^  rounds,  and 
in  case  he  does  not  fire  that  many  rounds  they  mark  how  many  rounds 
he  does  not  fire,  and  take  that  ammunition  away  from  him;  and  he 
is  expected  to  slioot  tlieaunnunilion  he  lias. 

Q.  Supj^ose  a  man  is  supposed  to  lire  ten  rounds,  and  he  goes  up 
when  his  name  is  called  and  gets  that  number  of  cartridges? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  goes  to  the  firing  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  sup])ose  that  for  any  reason,  instead  of  firing  10 
rounds  he  fires  8  rounds  or  <>  rounds  only,  because  of  his  gun  getting 
out  of  fix  or  some  other  reason? — A.  If  his  gun  gets  out  of  fix,  the 
trumpet  sounds  "  Halt/'  and  that  man's  skirmish  is  thrown  out,  and 
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he  is  taken  back  to  the  firing  point  and  issued  more  ammunition  to 
make  out  the  required  number,  whatever  it  is. 

Q.  Suppose  the  trumpet  sounds  "  Cease  firing "  while  he  has  a 
cartridge  m  his  gun.    What  happens  as  to  that? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Suppose  the  trumpet  sounds  cease  firing  and  recall  while  the 
man  has  a  cartridge  in  his  gun,  what  happens  as  to  thut? — A.  The 
man  wouldn't  shoot  that  cartridge.  He  would  take  that  cartridge 
out  and  turn  it  back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  He  is  required  to  take  that  cartridge  out  and  turn  it  back  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right;  he  would 
take  it  out  and  turn  it  back. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  a  man  in  target  firing,  under  the  practice 
that  obtains  in  your  company  and  regiment,  to  filch  any  cartridges? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  he  knows  how  many  rounds 
of  ammunition  he  carries  out,  and  he  counts  them  up  and  knows  how 
many  was  shot,  and  he  has  to  give  an  account  of  everything,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  practice  as  there  may  have  been  in  other 
regiments  of  a  man  coming  up  and  being  handed  a  bandolier  with 

60  cartridges  in  it  and  being  told  to  go  off  and  shoot  them  at  will 

A.  Not  in  my  company. 

Q.  And  if  he  did  not  shoot  them  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  the 
balance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  company  there  was  a  rule  that  all  ammunition  should 
be  returned,  and  in  the  regiment,  and  it  was  enforced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  violated  it,  what  happened  to  him? — A.  He  was 
court-martialed. 

Q.  And  nobody  could  disregard  it  except  under  the  eye  of  an 
officer,  and  at  the  risk  of  beinff  detected,  could  he? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  at  Niobrara  where  you  could  get  this  new 
Springfield  rifle,  model  of  1903,  ball  ammunition,  except  from  the 
quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  knowed  of,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  place  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  You  had,  yourself,  no  extra  ammunition,  I  understand  you  to 
say? — A.  I  had  no  extra  ammunition.  I  didn't  see  anyone  else  with 
any  extra  ammunition. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  extra  ammunition  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
cartridge,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  comrades  in  Company  B  having 
any  extra  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  For  the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  by 
Senator  Warner  that  vou  personally  had  no  trouble  with  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  comrades  in  Company  B  have  any  trouble  with 
the  citizi'iis  of  Brownsville? — A.  I  think  Conn  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  ITow  did  he  spell  his  name? — A.  I  think  it  was  C-o-n-n. 

Q.  George  Conn  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  you  refer  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AATiat  trouble  did  he  have? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  just 
heard  of  some  trouble  that  Conn  had  in  town. 

Q.  ^Yhen  did  you  hear  of  that? — A.  I  think  five  or  six  days  before 
this  happened.    It  didn't  amount  to  anything.    WTiether  he  had  this 
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trouble  with  Mexicans  or  with  citizens  of  Brownsville  I  don't  know, 
I  just  heard  them  speak  of  the  trouble  Conn  had. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  of  it,  and  we  want  to  know  about  it. — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  official. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  official  report  that 
he  had  the  trouble  or  not.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  hav- 
ing the  trouble. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  speak  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  did  speak  of  it^  if  you  can  tell  us? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  who  the  man  was  that  spoke  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  hostile  talk  toward  the  citizens  of  Browns- 
ville on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  at  any  time  before  this  aflFair? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  conspiring  together  to  go  out  and 
shoot  up  the  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  commit  violence  of  any  nature  whatever  upon  anybody? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  no  threats  of  any  kind  ? — ^A.  No  threats  whatever. 

Q.  Had  you  any  occasion  to  have  any  ill  feeling  yourself  that 
would  lead  you  to  join  with  a  lot  of  conspirators  in  jumping  over  the 
wall  and  gomg  down  there  and  shooting  up  the  town  ana  killing  men, 
women,  and  children  indiscriminately f— A.  No,  sir;  because  I  never 
went  out  airiongst  them  to  get  that  sort  of  feeling. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  down  in  town? — A.  1  think  I  was  down- 
town once. 

Q.  You  had  been  down  there  two  weeks  at  the  time  this  firing  oc- 
curred?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  time  you  had  been  downtown  once.  Can  you 
tell  us  where  you  went  downtown,  how  far  you  went  downtown! — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  it  was  on  the  same  street  that  went  out  of  the  post. 

Q.  There  it  is,  right  before  you,  indicated  on  that  map.  This  is 
Elizabeth  street  that  the  gate  opens  out  on  [indicating].  Is  that  the 
street  on  which  you  went  downtown  or  uptown  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  on  Elizabeth  street? — A.  I  went  about  a 
couple  of  blocks,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  into  a  dry -goods  place  and 
bought  some  handkerchiefs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  there  of  any  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  waited  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  handkerchiefs  and  paid  for  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  after  pay  day  or  before  pay  day? — ^A.  Before 
pay  day. 

Q.  Before  pay  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  pay  day  was  Saturday,  the  11th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  days  belore  this  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  saloon  that  Allison  had  something  to 
do  with  was  started  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  saloon  was  built — ^was 
put  up,  rather — about  six  or  eight  days  after  we  got  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  Was  it  a  new  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  or  did  they 
use  an  old  building;  did  he  occupy  an  old  building? — A.  No,  sir; 
just  occupied  an  old  building. 

Q.  Just  occupied  an  old  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Allison  was  discharged  only  a  few  days  before  this  firing  hap- 
pened, was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  belonged  to 
my  company,  but  what  day  Allison  was  discharged  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  did  not  start  the  saloon  until  after  he  was  discharged,  did 
he? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  After  he  opened  this  saloon,  however,  the  men  of  your  battalion 
went  there  for  such  refreshments  as  they  could  get  at  a  saloon,  instead 
of  going  downtown? — ^A.  I  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q.  Hfow  often  were  you  there? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  there  over 
twice ;  I  am  sure  I  didn't  go  there  more  than  twice. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  drinking? — ^A.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  drunk  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  court-martialed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for,  and  when?— A.  I  was  court-martialed  once  for  dis- 
respect toward  a  nonconmiissioned  officer,  and  I  was  court-martialed 
once  for  absence  without  leave. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  absence  without  leave? — ^A.  I  was 
in  town  and  couldn't  get  out  to  the  post.  At  least,  I  was  near  Fort 
Niobrara  and  couldn't  get  out  to  the  post ;  it  was  5  miles  to  the  post, 
and  the  rig  left  me  and  I  couldn't  get  out  in  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  at  Valentine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  out  until 
fifteen  minutes  after  11. 

Q.  You  were  out  after  check  roll  call? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  on  pass? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  have  a  pass  to  go  to  Valentine? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  so  that  you  got  back  for  the  company  formation  and  the 
regular  roll  call,  you  did  not  have  to  have  a  pass,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  when  you  are  required  to  get  a  pass? — 
A.  The  rule  is,  in  case  a  man  wants  to  go  out  on  leave  a  mile  from 
post,  he  must  have  a  pass. 

Q.  A  mile  from  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  are  over  a  mile  from 
post  without  a  pass  you  are  subject  to  court-martial. 

Q.  Then  you  were  subject  to  court-martial  when  you  went  to  Val- 
entine without  a  pass? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  only  about  seven 
men  in  a  company  allowed  a  pass  each  day;  and  generally,  as  a  rule 
among  soldiers,  they  go  to  town  and  stay  until  roll  call,  and  make  the 
roll  call — that  is,  ij  they  are  not  out  on  pass. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  had  been  present  at  check  roll  call  you  would  not 
have  been  punished? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  fined,  or  how  were  you  punished? — ^A.  I  was 
fined  a  dollar. 

Q.  You  were  fined  a  dollar?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  punishment  in  the  other  cases  in  which  you  were 
court-martialed? — ^A.  The  other  case,  I  was  fined  $5,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  for  what? — ^A. . Disobedience  to  a  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Q.  You  did  not  obey  a  command  when  you  were  commanded  to  do 
something? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  cases  in  which  you  have  been  punished? — : 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  seven  years,  you  said,  of  service? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  those  was 
the  onliest  cases. 
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Q.  Now.  you  were  sick  all  day  the  13th,  as  I  understand  from  your 
testimony? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  And  your  company  went  out  on  practice  march,  and  you  were 
excused,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  to  the  hospital,  but  re- 
turned from  there  to  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  went  to  bed? — A.  Yes,  siri 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  medicine? — A.  IVliy,  no,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  hospital  for? — A.  I  went  to  the  hos- 
pital for  medicine,  but  the  doctor  wasn't  there  at  the  time  I  went  to 
the  hospital. 

Q.  Who  was  the  doctor? — A.  They  had  a  doctor;  I  think  his  name 
was  Combe. 

Q.  He  was  the  mayor  of  Brownsville,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was  the  mayor  of  Brownsville,  but  he  hadn't  gotten  in  at  the  time 
I  went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  went  and  did  not  find  him  there,  so  that  you  came  back 
without  any  medicine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  went  to  bed.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  bed? — 
A.  I  stayed  in  bed  until  12  o'clock,  and  then  I  got  up  again,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  attended  retreat. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night,  the  night  of  the  fir- 
ing?— ^A.  I  think  I  went  to  bed  about  9  or  halt  past  9 — a  little  after 
that;  a  little  after  the  lights  went  out. 

Q.  And  you  remained  m  bed  until  the  firing,  I  understood  you  to 
say. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That,  I  believe,  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  company 
having  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything,  sir,  of  tlie 
company  having  surplus  ammunition  at  alh  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  they  had  any  I 
don't  know  anjrthing  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  now  they  could  acquire  surplus  ammunition  in  a 
company? — ^A.  Sir? 

^  Q.  Do  you  know  how  a  company  could  acquire  surplus  anmiuni- 
tion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  cleaning  of  a  gun  you  have  been  asked  about,  and 
you  speak  of  cleaning  tne  chamber.  That  is  under  the  bolt,  is  it? — 
A.  Under  the  bolt?    No,  sir;  it  is  where  the  bolt  fits  in  at. 

Q.  Take  this  gun  out  of  the  rack  and  let  us  understand  that.  [The 
witness  took  the  ^n  from  the  rack.] — ^A.  It  is  up  there,  sir  [throw- 
ing  back  bolt  and  indicating]. 

Q.  The  chamber  is  that  part  which  the  head  of  the  bolt  fits  in, 
and  just  back  of  the  barrel,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  this  is  the 
chamber  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Then  the  chamber  is  not  in  there  [indicating]? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  instructed,  I  think,  that  this  was  the  bore.    I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Now,  the  chamber  is  right  here  [indicating]  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  that  part  that  would  be  under  the  bolt  when  you 
insert  the  bolt,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 
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Q.  That  is  the  chamber,  and  that  is  what  you  are  speaking  of. 
And  as  I  understand,  it  would  take  you  longer  to  clean  that  portion  of 
the  gun  than  it  would  to  clean  the  barrel  ? — ^A.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  barrel  of  the  ^un, 
to  remove  signs  of  powder  after  it  has  been  discharged,  when  it  is 
cleaned  within,  say,  five  or  six  hours  after  the  shooting,  how  long 
will  it  take  just  to  clean  the  barrel  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  never 
tried  to  clean  the  barrel  without  cleaning  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

Q.  I  know;  but  I  think  in  your  direct  examination  you  have 
stated  that  it  takes  more  time  here  than  it  does  in  the  barrel  [indi- 
cating];  and  that  was  referring  to  this  chamber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  takes  more  time.  But  to  say  just  how  long  it  would  take  to 
clean  the  barrel,  I  could  not  say.  sir.  I  never  did  clean  the  barrel 
without  cleaning  the  bore  part  ox  it. 

Q.  This  thong  brush  that  was  furnished  with  the  gun  had  a  place 
to  insert  a  rag  to  pull  through  the  gun? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen 
a  place  where  you  could  use  a  rag  and  the  thong  brush,  too,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  such  place  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
seen  such  a  thing  on  a  thong  orush.  I  never  remember  taking  it 
out  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  then,  how  thoroughly 
you  can  clean  one  of  these  guns  with  a  thong  brush? — ^A.  I  know 
you  could  clean  it  with  a  rag  and  I  know  you  couldn't  clean  it  with 
the  thong  brush,  but  I  never  saw  any  place  on  the  thong  brush  where 
you  could  put  a  rag  to  clean  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  clean  your  gun  with  the  thong  brush  ? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  At  Fort  Niobrara,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  these  thong  brushes  for  sale  at  the  canteen? — ^A. 
I  am  not  positive;  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  sir.  I 
know  I  never  got  one  from  the  canteen. 

Q.  What  dia  you  have  in  your  locker  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
a  gun — in  your  box  there  at  the  quarters  for  cleaning  a  gun? — ^A. 
Nothing  more  than  the  rags  and  oil. 

Q.   You  had  them  right  there? — ^A.  I  had  some  of  my  own,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  with  every  soldier,  was  it  not,  that  took 
care  of  his  gun? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  You 
could  get  oil  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  also  from  the 
chief  01  your  section. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  a  man  that  cleaned  his  gun;  he  kept  the 
rags  and  oil  there,  ready  for  cleaning  his  gun  at  any  time,  aid  he 
not? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  all  did  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  vou  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  a  careful  soldier  do  that? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  There 
was  other  soldiers  that  was  as  careful  as  I  was.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  kept  the  rags  and  the  oil  or  not. 

Q.  You  had  no  rod  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  rod.  There  was  only 
one  rod  in  my  section,  and  it  was  kept  locked  in  the  room  of  the 
chief  of  my  section. 

Q.  The  rods  were  kept  locked  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  lost 
ours  once  or  twice  by  taking  it  out  on  the  range,  and  after  we  got 
another  one  he  generally  kept  it  in  his  room  where  he  stayed,  and  if 
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you  wanted  to  use  it,  you  would  have  to  go  and  get  it  from  him,  and 
then  let  him  see  you  brinff  it  back. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  rods  there  manufactured  from  wire? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  manufactured  from  wire? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  could  be  manufactured  from 
wire  or  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  never  seen  any.  I  don't 
know  whether  anv  could  be  made  out  of  wire  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  have  the  rag  and  the  oil  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  disobedience  of  orders  that  you  say  you  were 
court-martialed  for?  I  do  not  know  that  that  makes  any  differ- 
ence.— ^A.  I  was  ordered  to  my  squqd  room,  and  I  refused  to  obey 
until  after  I  got  through. 

Q.  That  was  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  target  practice — ^that  is  what  you  call  range  firing, 
is  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  quartermaster-sergeant,  you  say,  went  out  with  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  out  with  the  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  When  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
didn't  go  out,  another  noncommissioned  officer  did  go  who  was  acting 
as  noncommissioned  officer  when  he  was  on  the  range  in  issuing 
ammunition  and  so  forth. 

Q.  In  the  skirmish  firing,  how  far  would  you  be  separated  hj  the 
skirmish  firing — the  company? — ^A.  T  think  10  yards;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Ten  yards — ^the  space? — A.  Yes,  sir;  10  paces. 

Q.  Ten  paces;  and  now  many  men  in  the  skirmish  line? — ^A.  I 
have  forgotten.  I  think  that  we  run  18  and  20  men,  somewhere 
along  there,  at  once. 

Q.  So  that  the  length  of  the  skirmish  line  would  be  18  or  20  times 
this  distance — ^how  many  yards  did  you  say;  10  yards? — ^A.  Ten 
paces;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  paces.    That  would  be  one  company  ?, — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  officers  would  be  there? — ^A.  In  general,  four 
and  five  officers;  probably  more. 

Q.  Commissioned  officers? — ^A.  Commissioned  officers,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  had  four  or  five  commissioned  officers  with 
you  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  There  was  no  company  had  four  or  five 
commissioned  officers  assigned  to  the  company,  but  in  shooting  for 
our  records  they  always  detailed  so  many  officers  in  the  pit  and  so 
many  officers  in  the  rear  to  see  that  a  man  didn't  fire  too  many  shots 
in  the  time  they  had  to  fire  them  in  or  didn't  fire  enough,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  hunting? — A.  No,  sir — ^yes,  sir;  I  went  hunt- 

Q.  Would  you  take  your  rifle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  take  to  go  hunting  with? — ^A.  The  company 
had  shotguns,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  had  shotguns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  getting  cartridges  and  goin^ 
hunting? — ^A.  I  know  it  wasirt  allowed  in  B  Company — ^in  the  Fo- 
ment, rather,  the  part  I  was  in. 
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Q.  How  many  shotguns  did  your  company  have? — ^A.  We  had 
three,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  kept  those  ? — ^A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant,  in  the  store- 
room. 

Q.  Open,  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  put  up. 

Q.  They  were  put  up  how? — A.  They  were  put  up  in  a  box;  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  box;  I  know  they  were  just  kept  locked  up 
in  a  box. 

Q.  Pistols,  too? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  pistols,  sir,  at 
all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  company  had  three  shotguns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three 
shotgims. 

Q.  You  never  went  hunting  with  your  regular  gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  permitted? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  cartridges  were  issued  for  hunting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  in  the  Army  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Senator  Foraker.  When  this  witness  was  sworn,  I  neglected  to 
offer  in  evidence  his  official  record  as  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  have  it  inserted  at  this  point  as  found  on 
page  253  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

THOMAS    TAYLOR. 

Enlisted  September  19,  1899;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  G, 
Forty-eighth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  June  30,  1901,  by  reason  of 
muster  out  of  company ;  character  excellent. 

Reenllsted  July  16,  1901 ;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  CJompany  B,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry,  July  15,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment;  character 
very  good. 

Reenllsted  July  18,  1904 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOSEPH  L.  WILSON  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name.-^A.  Joseph  L.  Wilson  is  my  name. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Twenty-fifth  United  States  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  year  1906,  while  it  was  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Tex.? — ^A. 
I  did  sir. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  B  Company. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Army  when  you  went  to 
Brownsville? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  long  I  had 
been  in  the  Army,  though  I  came  in  the  Army  in  1904,  the  28th  of 
November. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  official  record  of  this  witness  as  furnished  by  the  War  De- 
partment, as  found  at  page  255  of  Senate  Docimient  155. 
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The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

JOSEPH   L.    WILSON. 

Enlisted  November  28,  1904;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
CJompany  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  According  to  this  record,  it  appears  that  you  were  serving  your 
first  enlistment. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  you  enlisted  November  28,  1904. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  enlisted — at  what  place? — ^A.  I  enlisted  at 
Klnoxville,  Tenn. 

Q.  Knoxville,  Tenn.? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  citizen  when  you  are  at  home? — ^A. 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  place  in  North  Carolina  was  your  home? — ^A.  Glen  Al- 
pine. 

Q.  It  appears  from  this  official  record  that  you  were  discharged 
without  honor  November  19,  1906.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were 
dischareed ;  where  did  you  go  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  Joliet,  111. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  ever  since  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  employment  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  it? — A.  With  the  Mon- 
roe Hotel,  as  porter. 

Q.  With  the  Monroe  Hotel  as  a  porter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  at  that  place,  were  you,  to  come  here? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  with  your  company  on  the  night  of  August  13, 
1906,  when  this  firing  occurred  at  Brownsville  about  which  we  are 
having  this  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  was  in  my 
quarters,  in  my  bed,  asleep. 

Q.  At  your  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Awake  or  asleep? — ^A.  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  In  your  bunk? — ^A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  and  what  did  you  hear?  Tell  us  all  you  can 
about  it,  as  fully  as  you  can  reooUect. — ^A.  Well,  I  was  woke  up  by 
the  noise  that  the  men  was  making  in  the  quarters,  getting  on  their 
dothes,  and  when  I  woke  up  I  could  hear  shots  being  fired,  and  I 
could  hear  the  bugle  sounding  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — ^A.  i  gets  up  and  puts  on  a  portion  of  my 
clothes,  what  I  could  make  out  with,  and  gets  on  my  shoes  and  goes 
to  the  gun  rack  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  at  that  time  the  sergeant  was 
there  getting  the  gun  racks  unlocked. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sergeant  unlocking  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  Sergeant 
Jackson. 

Q.  What  duty  was  he  on  at  that  time? — ^A.  He  was  in  charge  of 
quarters. 

Q.  And  was  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  open  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  his  duty. 

Q.  In  what  gun  rack  did  you  keep  your  gun? — ^A.  The  third  sec- 
tion. 

Q.  In  the  third  section  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  your  gun  have  a  number? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  gun  had  a 
number. 

Q.  What  was  the  number?  I  don't  mean  the  number  of  the  gun, 
I  mean  the  number  of  its  place  in  the  gun  rack. — ^A.  Thirty-one  was 
my  number  in  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  Thirty-one  was  your  nimiber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  what  gun  you  eot  hold  of  that  night? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  gun  I  got  hold  of,  but  I  do  know  I  got  a 
gun  out  of  31. 

Q.  Thirty-one? — ^A.  Thirty-one;  that  is  where  my  gun  was  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Sergeant  Jackson  opened  that  gun 
rack  ? — A.  I  was  there  pretty  soon,  before  he  could  get  away.  I  was 
not  there  when  he  was  opening  the  ffun  rack,  but  before  he  could  get 
away  with  the  light  I  reached  in  and  got  my  gim. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  got  yours? — A.  I  am  pretty  certain  I  got 
mine.  I  don't  know  for  certain  I  did,  because  I  didn't  look  at  the 
number  of  the  gun,  but  I  only  looked  at  the  number  where  the  gun 
was  in  that  rack. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  and  state  at  this  time  what  the  number  of  your 
gun  was  ? — A.  The  number  of  my  gun  was  46524,  if  I  make  no  mis- 
take. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  recollection  has  been  refreshed  since 
getting  here  by  seeing  this  printed  document  which  I  have. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  has. 

Q.  Your  recollection  being  refreshed  by  looking  at  that,  you  recall 
that  that  was  the  number  ofyoiir  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  at  the  number  that  night,  however? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  when  you  got  this  gun — whether  it  was 
yours  or  some  other  gun — out  of  a  gun  rack? — A.  When  I  got  this 
gun  I  goes  right  downstairs,  as  the  rest  of  the  men  was  going  down, 
and  fen  in  line. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  where  in  the  company  formation  you  took 
your  place,  how  near  to  the  right  or  left  or  center  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  I  was  rather  to  the  left  of  the  company,  because  men  was  falling 
in  on  each  side. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  Thomas  Taylor  that  night. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? — A.  He  was  on  the  right  of  me. 

Q.  On  the  right  of  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  and  he,  if  you  can  tell,  to  the  right  of  the 
company  ? — A.  He  was  nearer  to  the  right  of  the  company.  He  was. 
I  think,  four  or  five  files  nearer  to  the  right  of  the  company  than  I 
was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  next  to  him  in  the  formation  of  that  com- 
pany?—A.  That  night? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  next  to  him,  that  T  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  you  were? — A.  No,  sir;  not  next  to 
him. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  you  fell  in  line? — A.  Well,  at  that  time 
Major  Penrose  came  over  and  hollered  to  get  those  men  in  line — ^to 
fall  in — and  the  first  sergeant  wasn't  there  at  that  time,  and  the 
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senior  noncommissioned  officer  was  in  charge,  and  so  that  was  Cor- 
poral Daniels  at  that  time;  he  was  a  corporal. 
Q.  Corporal  Daniels  or  Corporal  Coltrane? — ^A.  Corporal  Daniels 

{'ust  then;  and  pretty  soon  Corporal  Coltrane  came  down,  and  then 
le  took  command ;  he  was  senior  to  Corporal  Daniels. 

Q.  Then  who  else  came  and  took  charge  of  the  company  forma- 
tion ?-;-A.  Pretty  much  all  of  the  company  had  fell  in,  and  by  that 
time  tte  first  sergeant  came,  and  of  course  he  was  in  command  of  the 
company  then. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  Corporal  Coltrane  was  the  senior  cor- 
poral, and  so  he  falls  in  on  the  left,  because  Corporal  Daniels  had 
already  taken  the  right  as  right  guide. 

Q.  What  did  the  first  sergeant  do  when  he  came? — ^A.  The  first 
sergeant  goes  to  my  left,  and  he  had  a  lantern,  or  if  he  didn't  have 
one  he  goes  and  gets  one,  and  he  commenced  calling  the  roll  just  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  there. 

Q.  You  saw  him  calling  the  roll? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  he  was 
standing  right  in  front  of  the  company  calling  the  roll. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  light? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  it  right  in  his  arm, 
like  this  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  lantern. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  he  got  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  it. 

Q.  Did  ne  call  the  roll  all  the  way  through? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  your  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  when  you  answered  to  your  name? — ^A.  I 
came  to  an  order  arms. 

Q.  You  had  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  it  at  the  right  shoulder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  came  to  order  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  every  man  was  required  ti)  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  after  that  ?  I  am  going  to  skip  over  some 
of  this  that  we  have  been  over  so  often.  Did  you  remain  with  your 
company  and  remain  until  it  was  dismissed  for  the  night? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  with  it  when  it  was  formed  behind  the  wall  front- 
ing the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  with  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  your  passession  all  the  time  while  you  were 
there  the  same  gun  you  got  out  of  your  gun  rack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  company  was  finally  dismissed  what  did  you  do 
with  that  gun  ? — A.  I  put  the  gun  back  in  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  What  happened  next  after  that? — A.  After  what? 

Q.  After  your  guns  were  put  back  in  the  gun  racks,  what  hap- 
pened next? — A.  The  guns  were  locked  up,  and  the  men  were  dis- 
missed, and  we  all  went  back  to  bed  again. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  te  bed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  next  get  up  ? — A.  I  got  up  the  next  morn- 
ing— ^let's  see.  If  I  make  no  mistake,  I  wasnx  called  to  get  up  any 
more  before  reveille. 

Q.  Not  before  reveille? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  get  your  gun  out  of  the  gun  rack? — ^A,  I  got 
my  gun  out  of  the  rack  next  for  dnll. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  your  own  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  gets  my  own  gun. 

Q.  You  found  it  in  the  ^n  rack? — ^A.  les,  sir;  it  was  in  the  gun 
ra(i.    That  is  where  I  put  it  at. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  notch  it  was? — A.  I  never  noticed,  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  j^ou  did  notice,  and  you  do  know,  you  got  your  own 
gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my  own  gun. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  your  own  gun  from  the  other  guns  in  the  day- 
light?— A.  By  looking  at  the  numbers  of  them. 

Q.  I  mean  did  it  have  any  distinguishing  marks,  such  as  the  color 
of  the  wood,  or  any  such  thing? — A.  I  had  one  mark  on  my  gun  that 
I  could  tell  it  by,  and  that  was  the  sling.  The  sling  had  become 
loosened,  and    I  cut  a  couple  of  places  to  tighten  up  the  sling. 

Q.  The  sling  is  the  leather  strap  fastened  under  the  barrel? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  cut  a  couple  of  holes  in  that  to  tighten  it  up  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  knew  your  own  gun  from  the  other  guns? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  you  had  this  gun  the  next  morning? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  know  I  had  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  When  you  fell  in  for  drill  what  happened? — ^A.  We  had  in- 
spection instead  of  drill. 

Q.  Was  your  gun  inspected  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Was  that  a  careful  and  rigid  inspection,  or  what  kind  of  an 
inspection  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  very  particular  inspection. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  as  to  your  gun  ? — ^A.  My  gun  was  clean. 

Q.  It  was  found  clean  by  the  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir;   by  the  officer. 

Q.  By  Lieutenant  Lawrason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  he  found  a  number  of  guns  that 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  reinspect,  and  he  stepped  the  men  carry- 
ing those  guns  aside,  some  six  or  seven  of  them  in  number.  State 
whether  or  not  you  were  one  of  those  men. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Your  gun  passed  without  any  reinspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  your  gun  in  the  gun  rack  that  night  and  took  it  out 
the  next  morning.  When  had  you  put  it  in  the  gun  rack  prior  to  the 
time  when  it  was  taken  out  that  night — when  did  you  last  have  pos- 
session of  it,  if  jou  can  tell  ? — A.  The  last  I  had  possession  of  my 
gun  before  that  night  was 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  on  the  practice  march  the  Mon- 
day morning  before  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  that  practice  march? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
last  time  I  had  my  gun  in  my  hand. 

Q.  You  had  your  gun  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  companv  get  back  from  that  practice 
march  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  wnat  time  they  got  back.  I  guess 
it  was  along  about  noon^  sometime. 

Q.  Along  sometime  m  the  forepart  of  the  day,  you  think? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  gun  when  you  came  off  of  the 
practice  march  ? — ^A.  I  cleaned  up  my  gun  a  little  before  I  put  it  in, 
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because  it  was  very  dusty.-  The  roads  were  dusty  and  the  guns  at- 
tracted lots  of  dust  by  them  having  oil  on  them  like  that,  and  I 
rubbed  it  off  and  cleaned  it  up  some  oefore  I  put  it  in  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  Then  you  put  it  in  the  gun  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  out  after  that  time  until  the  firing  occurred? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  any  more  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  locked  up  in  there  at  the  time  you  put  it  in,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  The  next  morning,  coming  back  to  that,  it  was  inspected  and 
you  were  in  ranks  with  your  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  your  gun  had  been  inspected?  Did 
you  go  with  your  company  on  guard  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
with  niy  company  on  ffuard. 

Q.  Now,  state  whemer  you  had  anything  to  with  this  firing  in 
Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  down  in  town  with  your  gun  shooting  up 
people  and  houses  and  women  and  children  and  trying  to  murder 
somebody? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  there  from  your  company? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  fact  of  any  kind  that  leads  you 
to  suspect  anybody  connected  with  your  company  of  participation  in 
that  firing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  I  had,  I  would  have  told  it. 

Q.  You  have  told  what  vou  knew  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  withheld  any  knowledge  regarding  this  matter 
from  anybody  who  has  inquired  of  jou  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not.  I  nave  given  all  the  information  that  I  could  give  about  any- 
thing I  have  been  asked. 

Q.  Do 
companies 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  re- 
sumed its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Warner, 
Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOSEPH  L.  WILSON  (OOLOBEB)— Oontinned. 

Joseph  L.  Wilson  (colored),  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being 
recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  correctly  what  you  said  about  it  this 
morning,  your  gun  was  not  fired  at  all  while  you  were  in  Fort 
Brown,  so  far  as  you  are  aware. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  use  it  in  target  practice  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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you  know  anything  about  anybody  in  either  of  the  other . 
js  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  And  you  carried  it  when  the  battalion  left  Fort  Niobrara  from 
down  there  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  it  at  all,  to  fire  it,  after  the  firing  at  Browns- 
ville that  night,  prior  to  your  leaving  Fort  Brown,  did  you? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  used  that  rifle  for  firing  at  any  other 
time  after  jou  left  Fort  Brown ;  and  if  so,  where  and  in  what  wajr. — 
A.  I  used  it  at  Fort  Reno  on  a  competition  that  they  had  there — first- 
class  competition. 

Q.  Was  that  a  regular,  authorized  target  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  from  your  company  were  engaged  in  target 
firing  at  Fort  Reno  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  though  there  were 
five  engaged  there  at  the  time  I  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  that  five  were,  so  that  we  can  have  their 
names  in  the  record  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I  can  or  not.  I 
can  give  some  of  the  names. 

Q.  In  so  far  as  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  the  names,  please  do 
so. — A.  If  I  make  no  mistake,  it  was  Sergeant  Blaney  and  Corporal 
Watlington 

Q.  How  many  others? — ^A.  And  myself.  That  was  three.  I  dis- 
remember  who  the  other  two  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  again  just  what  kind  of  firing  it  was  that  you  and  those 
men  were  engaged  m. — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know  about  it,  it  was  a 
competition,  and  about  five  companies  there  at  the  time,  and  each 
company  had  five  men  detailed  to  fire. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  five  men  from  Company  B,  your  com- 
pany, and  five  men  from  D  Company,  and  five  men  from  C  Company 
detailed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  have  that  kind  of  competitive  firing? — ^A, 
They  only  did  it  twice,  I  think,  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  have  it  once  a  month? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
how  often  they  did  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  participate  in  that  competitive 
firing?  Were  you  detailed  for  it,  or  were  you  an  applicant* — ^A.  I 
was  detailed.    They  detail  the  highest  first-class  men. 

Q.  The  highest  nrst-class  men  from  the  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  competitive  target  firing  with  reference  to — prizes, 
or  what  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  All  that  you  know  is  that  you  were  detailed  to  engage  in  this 
competitive  target  firing  at  Fort  Reno,  and  you  did  engage  in  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  detailed  for  that  kind  of  target  firing  more  than 
once  when  you  were  at  Fort  Reno? — A.  No,  sir;  only  once  that  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber?— A.  Well,  sir,  if  I  make  no  mistake,  it  was  in  October. 

Q.  About  how  much  firing  did  you  do  in  connection  with  that  com- 
petitive firing  at  Fort  Reno? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Any  idea  how  many  shots  you  fired,  or  how  long  you  were  at 
it? — ^A.  It  was  somewhere  about  20  shots,  I  think — something  like 
that. 
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Senator  Pettus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  know  what  con- 
nection this  has  with  the  matter  in  controversy. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  this,  Senator  Pettus:  According  to  this 
microscopic  inspection  report,  six  guns  belonging  to  B  Company 
were  found,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  arsenal,  to  have  been  fired 
and  not  fully  cleaned,  or  not  cleaned,  as  they  said  in  the  remarks 
made  opposite  the  numbers  of  those  guns.  I  am  simply  meeting 
the  possible  claim  that  his  gun  was  one  of  those  found  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  I  want  to  show  that  it  would  be  due  to  firing  after  they 
left  there.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Frazier.  I  think,  Senator,  if  jou  will  examine  the  report 
again,  the  gun  that  this  man  had,  as  indicated  by  its  number,  has  no 
remarks  opposite  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  No,  it  has  no  remarks  opposite  it,  but  there  is 
another  number  here,  46544,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  would 
be  claimed,  in  view  of  a  question  asked  the  witness  this  morning  by 
Senator  Warner,  that  this  gun  had  something  to  do  with  it;  but  if 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  gun  of  this  witness  was  found  in  that  con- 
dition, I  will  pass  it.  I  was  ready  to  pass  it  anyway,  because  I  have 
shown  that  it  was  fired  in  this  way,  after  he  left  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Now,  your  gun,  according  to  a  report  that  was  placed  before 
this  committee,  is  identified  with  certain  cartridge  shells  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  on  the  morning  of  August 
14p  the  day  after  this  firing.  That  group  of  shells,  as  it  is  called  in 
this  report,  is  group  No.  4,  and  consists  of  three  shells,  and  according 
to  the  report  made  to  this  committee,  and  the  diagram  or  picture  that 
has  been  furnished  us,  it  appears  that  each  of  these  shells  was  struck 
twice  before  it  exploded.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  your  gun, 
at  the  time  you  were  at  Fort  Brown,  was  in  the  habit  of  missing 
fire?  I  mean  when  you  left  Fort  Niobrara j  where  you  last  used  it. — 
A.  When  I  left  Fort  Niobrara  it  was  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  use  it  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  time  when  it  sometimes  snapped  the  cap, 
so  to  speak,  and  had  to  be  fired  twice? — A.  Not  whilst  it  was  in  my 
charge. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  remember  the  Condition  of 
the  gun  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  issued  to  you;  whether  or  not  it 
had  cosmoline  oil  on  it,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
firing  it  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  lots  of  oil  on  it,  though  I 
cleaned  it  off — I  was  ordered  to  clean  it  off. 

Q.  Until  it  was  cleaned  off,  did  your  gun  work  right,  or  not,  in 
that  respect? — A.  Well,  it  worked  all  right,  as  far  as  I  could  tell, 
though  I  did  not  try  to  .shoot  it. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  while  you  were  engaged  in  target  practice  at  Fort 
Niobrara,  and  particularly  after  you  had  your  eun  in  good  working 
condition,  you  did  not  have  to  strike  the  cartridge  twice  in  order  to 
explode  itf— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  this  target  practice, 
whether  there  are,  or  not,  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  you 
are  required  to  observe  when  you  engage  in  target  practice? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Whether  there  are,  or  not,  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers 
present  to  superintend  the  firing? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  firing,  including  the  getting  of  your 
ammunition  and  all  that  you  do,  is  under  the  eye  oi  an  officer  or  a 
noncommissioned  officer  all  the  while. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  required  to  fire  all  10  rounds,  how  do  you  get 
your  ammunition  and  from  whom? — A.  From  the  man  who  is  in 
charge  of  it  at  the  firing  point. 

Q.  Who  is  that  man,  orainarily  ? — ^A.  A  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  Is  it  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  or  some  representative  of 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  in  charge  of  the  ammunition  there  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  it  to  the  men  who  do  the  firing? — A.  He  is  in  charge  of 
it,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  from  him — ^the  number  of  cartridges 
you  are  to  fire,  or  some  other  number? — ^A.  The  number  that  you  are 
supposed  to  fire  there.    He  issues  them  then. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  required  to  fire  10  cartridges,  do  you  get  that 
number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  something  happens  to  your  gun  or  that 
for  some  reason  you  do  not  fire  all  of  tnem,  what  do  you  do  with  all 
the  extra  ones? — A.  You  have  to  turn  them  back. 

Q.  Turn  them  back  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  would  be  allowed  to  keep  them. — JL, 
No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  State  what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  undertook  to  keep  them, 
put  them  in  your  pocket  or  hid  them  about  your  person,  appropriated 
them  to  yourself. — A.  In  case  I  did  anything  like  that  and  I  was 
caught  up  with  it  I  would  be  court-martialed. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  very  likely  to  be  caught  at  it,  would  you  not, 
with  the  officer  watching  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  surplus  ammunition  for  your  Springfield 
gun? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  at  all  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir;  only 
what  I  was  issued. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  comrades  in  Company  B  having 
any  surplus  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  in  your  company  allowed,  at  any  time  when  you 
were  connected  with  it,  to  accumulate  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  inspection,  your  ammunition  was  always  in- 
spected, was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  quarters  were  inspected? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  lockers  inspected  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  everything  about  the  premises? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  everything 
was  inspected. 

Q.  Was  your  clothing  inspected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  required  even  to  expose  your  feet,  so  that  they  might 
see  whether  they  were  in  good  condition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  we 
came  oflF  our  practice  marches  we  did. 

Q.  WTien  you  were  engaged  in  target  practice  did  it  ever  happen 
that  when  you  were  about  to  shoot  you  were  suddenly  stopped  irom 
firing  by  the  flag  going  up  or  the  call  of  the  trumpeter  to  cease  fir- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  about  to  fire  your  piece  and  had  it  loaded,  in  the 
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event  of  the  call  to  cease  firing  being  sounded  what  would  you  do 
with  the  cartridge  that  was  in  j^our  gun  ? — ^A.  The  officer  that  was  in 
charge  at  the  firing  point  would  have  jrou  unload  your  gun  and  turn 
your  cartridges  back — that  is,  if  the  firing  had  stopped  for  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  a  common  occurrence,  was  it  not,  happening 
often? — A.  It  happened  quite  often. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  happen  except  in  connection  with  tar- 
get practice? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  firing  I  was  ever  doing. 

Q.  You  were  serving  your  first  enlistment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  Brownsville  with  any  of  the  citi- 
zens there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  in  town  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  I  first  went  there  and  all  along. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  downtown? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  go 
down  there  so  often,  though  I  guess  I  was  downtown  sometimes 
once  or  twice  a  week.    I  would  go  around  in  the  stores,  or  something. 

Q.  You  were  there  about  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  on  any  of  those  occasions? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  not  on  any  occasion. 

Q.  Nobody  offended  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  struck  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  insulted  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  your  company  have  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  of  your  company  making  any 
threats  against  the  people  of  BrownsvUle  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  were  treated  very  nicely  at 
Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  treated  very  nicely,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

Q.  You  heard  no  complaints  of  your  comrades  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  glad  of  the  change,  getting  away  from  Ne- 
braska to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  quite  glad  of  the 
change. 

Q.  And  treated  there  as  nicely  as  you  had  been  treated  out  in  Val- 
entine? Valentine  is  a  little  town  5  miles  from  Niobrara,  is  it  not! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Treated  the  same? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  they  was  treated  the 
same.  I  did  hear  some  of  them  saying  something  about  that  they 
could  not  drink  in  the  saloons,  or  something  like  tnat. 

Q.  You  did  hear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Complaining  about  it? — A.  They  did  not  complain  about  it; 
they  said:  "Oh,  you  needn't  go  into  the  saloons  there,  because  you 
will  be  refused."  I  said :  "  Well,  I  don't  drink,  nohow ;  I  don't  care 
anvthing  about  that." 

Q.  That  did  not  affect  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  complaints  about  it? — A.  They  were  not 
complaining  about  it;  they  just  simply  said:  "  You  needn't  bother 
about  going  into  any  of  those  saloons  or  any  place,  because  you  will 
be  refused." 
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Q.  And  they  also  said  they  had  put  up  separate  bars  for  their 
accommodation,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  did  hear  something 
about  them  putting  up  separate  places,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  the  men  did  not  feel  like  going  in  to  drink  at  a  separate 
bar ;  if  they  could  not  be  served  at  the  other  bar,  would  not  patronize 
it? — ^A.  I  don't  Imow,  sir,  about  that;  I  don't  know  whether  they 
went  in  and  drank  or  not.  I  did  not  go  into  any  of  them  to  drink, 
because  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  go  into  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
follow  any  of  the  men  around  and  see  what  thev  did  or  where  they 
went  or  anything  like  that.  I  was  accustomed  to  stay  very  close 
around  the  post;  I  never  was  accustomed  to  run  around  like  the  other 
soldiers. 

Q.  You  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  soldiers'  business? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning  after  this  shooting  up,  you  heard,  did  vou 
not,  that  it  was  charged  by  some  of  the  citizens  that  the  soldiers  had 
shot  up  the  town? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  next  morning,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  about  it,  the  post  had  been  fired  on  from  the  citizens. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  the  citizens  charged  that  the  soldiers 
had  done  the  shooting? — A.  When  did  I  hear  it? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  very  next  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  say  it?— A.  I  heard  it  talked  around  that 
they  thought  that  some  of  the  soldiers  did  the  shooting,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it? — ^A.  There  was  not  anything  said 
about  it,  only  they  said  they  thought  some  of  the  soldiers  did  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  anything  about  it? — ^A.  I  asked  all  I 
could  around  about  it,  but  I  could  not  get  any  information. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  ask? — ^A.  I  asked  them  did  they  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask  about  it? — ^A.  Several  of  the  men  standing 
around.  I  would  ask  them  did  they  know  anything  about  it,  and 
they  said  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  talk  of  it  in  the  mess  room? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  par- 
ticularly ;  I  don't  know  that  we  talked  in  the  mess  room. 

Q.  Aid  you  were  there  how  long  after  the  shooting? — A.  I  was 
there  until  the  three  companies  was  moved. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  parties  who  were  arrested? — ^A.  N6, 
sir. 

Q.  The  night  before  the  shooting,  you  had  gone  to  bed  at  what 
time  in  the  barracksj  or  in  your  quarters? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  time  I  went  to  bed;  I  guess  it  was  along  about 
9  or  10  o'clock,  somewhere  about  that,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  You  knew  about  the  patrol  sent  out  in  the  town? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  know  about  it;  I  had  heard  something  about  there  was 
going  to  be  one  sent  out. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that? — A.  Well,  that  evening,  along  after 
retreat ;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Retreat  is  at  6  o'clock,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  retreat  is  at 
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Q.  But  you  listened  to  the  roll  call,  did  you,  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  or  not? — A.  I  did  not  listen  to  find  out  that,  though  I  was 
listening  to  the  roll  call. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  bed. 
As  soon  as  I  was  awakened  I  was  out  of  bed,  getting  on  my  clothes, 
and  of  course  I  could  hear  the  call  to  arms  going  then. 

Q.  It  just  depended  on  what  time  the  call  was  going? — ^A.  I  ex- 
pect it  had  been  going  in  for  a  few  seconds,  anyhow,  before  I  woke  up. 

Q.  But  it  was  going  when  you  woke  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  considerable  noise  in  the  barracks  then,  was 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  in  confusion  there,  getting  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  your  company  ? — A.  Clompany  D. 

Q.  You  got  your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my  gun  and  went  right 
down  and  fell  in  line. 

Q.  Possibly  the  question  may  be  misinterpreted — that  is,  did  you 
get  your  gun,  or  did  you  simply  get  a  gun  out  of  the  rack? — ^A.  My 
number  on  the  gun  rack  was  No.  31,  and  I  got  the  gun  out  of  31.  I 
did  not  notice  the  number  on  the  gun  that  night 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  light  there  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  quarters  was  unlocking  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  'What  kind  of  a  light  did  he  have? — A.  Well,  sir,  if  I  make  no 
mistake,  it  was  a  lantern. 

Q.  A  lantern? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  your  gun-rack  number  was  31,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
gun-rack  number  was  31. 

Q.  'WHiore  was  that  gun-rack  number  with  reference  to  the  gun 
rack? — A.  The  number  was  along  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  When  you  say  "along  there/'  that  is  on  the  iron  band,  or  on  the 
wood  below  the  iron  band  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  right  along  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Down  by  the  butt  of  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  along  by  the 
butt  of  the  gun. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  was  that  marked — ^with  a  stencil,  or  how? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
marked  with  a  stencil. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  letters? — A.  "WTiite. 

Q.  ^\niite  letters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  figures  ? — A.  White  figures. 

Q.  So  you  had  good  enough  Tight  at  the  time  you  heard  the  call  to 
arms,  or  got  out  of  bod  to  go  to  that  gun  rack,  to  see  the  number  of 
the  notch  in  the  gun  rack  in  which  your  gun  was  kept,  did  you? — A. 
'WTien  I  got  out  of  bed,  when  I  got  my  clothes  on,  or  as  many  as  I 
intended  to  put  on,  because  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  got  there  just  as  the 
sergeant  was  getting  the  rack  open.  I  reached  right  in  and  got  the 
gun  that  was  in  31. 

Q.  Well,  I  know;  but  you  looked  down  and  saw  No.  31? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  was  good  enough  light  there  then  to  see  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  enough  light  for  me  to  see  31. 
S.  Doc.  402,  CO-1,  pt  5 36 
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Q.  So  anyone  else  could  have  seen  the  number  of  his  ffun,  too,  if 
he  had  wanted  to  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  else  could  or 
not.    I  know  I  did.    I  could  s«e  the  number  that  was  on  the  rack. 

Q.  And  you  took  it  out  of  31  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  back,  where  did  you  put  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  exactly  where  I  put  it  when  I  went  back. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  custom  when  you  put  your  gun  back  in  the  gun 
rack  to  place  it  in  No.  31  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  custom. 

Q.  Was  that  your  invariable  practice? — A.  Well,  that  was  mv 
practice,  to  put  my  gun  back  in  my  number  when  I  got  througn 
using  it. 

Q.  Whv  is  it  you  did  not  remember  where  you  put  it  back  that 
night? — ^A.  Because  something  unusual  happened  that  night 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Because  of  that  disturbance. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  disturbance  going  on  when  you  put  your  gun 
back  in  the  ffun  rack? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  any  then;  we  had 
been  relieved. 

Q.  As  soon  as  vou  put  your  gun  in  the  gun  rack  you  went  back  to 
bed  and  went  to  sleep? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  right  away. 

Q.  Well,  reasonably  soon,  did  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  reasonably  soon  or  not.  I  went  to  sleep,  though,  before  I  woke 
up  for  reveille. 

Q.  You  went  to  sleep  before  you  woke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  asleep 
when  I  woke  up  for  reveille. 

Q.  I  ffuess  that  will  do  for  that;  but  there  was  no  special  excite- 
ment wnen  you  went  back  to  the  barracks  to  put  your  gun  away? — 
A.  Well,  sir;  not  very  much. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  excitement  when  you  got 
your  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  quite  an  excitement  then. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  were  particular  to  notice  the  number  of 
the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  place  in  the  gim  rack. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  put  it  back  you  paid  no  attention  to  that? — A. 
I  didn't  pay  very  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  it? — A.  I  paid  some  attention  to 
it.     I  guess  I  put  my  gun  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  What  makes  you  guess  so  now  ? — A.  Because  I  carried  my  gun 
and  put  it  in  the  rack. 

Q.  Well,  I  know ;  but  vou  took  your  gun  out  of  the  rack,  too.  Have 
you  any  remembrance  aoout  that? — A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  About  when  you  got  your  gun  or  about  when  you  put  it 
away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  remembrance  about  when  I  got  my 
gun,  all  right,  and  when  I  put  it  away. 

Q.  Who  called  the  roll  of  ^our  company? — A.  Sergeant  Sanders. 

Q.  When  you  got  downstairs  was  Sergeant  Sanders  there? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  he  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  downstairs? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  but  a 
short  while. 

•  Q.  He  lived  how  many  hundred  yards  away? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
was  so  many  hundred  yards.  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  I  don't  reckon^  from  my  best  judgment. 

Q.  I  think  likelv  that  is  right  He  lived  there,  but  came  down 
and  called  the  roll? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  was  the  first  firing  you  heard? — ^A.  The  first  firing  I 
heard  was  in  Elizabeth  street,  right  straight  back  in  the  rear  of  the 
quarters. 

Q.  In  the  rear  of  B  Company's  quarters? — ^A.  It  was  down  Eliza- 
beth street,  sir ;  that  is  where  I  heard  the  first  firing. 

Q.  Here  is  supposed  to  be  a  map.  This  is  Elizabeth  street,  run- 
ning into  the  gate  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  B  barracks  here,  just  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as  you 
go  out,  and  this  is  D  barracks  to  the  left  of  the  gate  as  you  go  out, 
and  this  is  C  barracks  up  here.  Now,  where  would  you  locate  that 
shooting? 

Senator  Scott.  Explain  to  him  which  is  the  parade  ground. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  anything  about  that;  but  this  is  the 
parade  ground,  and  these  are  the  officers'  quarters. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  here  is  the  guardhouse,  and  so  forth,  and  this  is  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  You  knew  where  the  telegraph  office  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  the  garrison  road? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  shooting  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first 
I  heard,  it  was  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Right  in  that  neightorhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  where  did  you  hear  it? — A.  Well,  it  continued  back 
there,  all  that  I  could  hear. 

Q.  Did  it  continue  there,  or  did  it  recede  from  the  fort? — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  I  dont  know  whether  it  was  receding  from  the  fort  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  that  firing  cease  with  reference  to  the  calling  of  the 
roll  ? — A.  I  think  the  roll  was  about  called — the  roll  was  called  and 
the  firing  was  still  going  on.  It  ceased  pretty  shortly  after  the  roll 
was  called. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  got  through  calling  the  roll  before  the  firing  ceased  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  they  had  got  through,  but  they  had  got  pretty  much 
thi'ough  calling  tne  roll;  according  to  my  best  judgment  the  firing 
ceased  about  when  the  roll  was  just  finished  calling.  Accordingto 
my  best  jud^ent  the  roll  was  called  before  the  firmg  ceased.  The 
firing  was  still  going  on,  but  it  was  not  going  on  so  rapidly  as  it  was 
before. 

Q.  The  firing  a  part  of  the  time  was  quite  rapid,  was  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  was  quite  rapid  when  I  was  wakened  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  firing? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't 
know  hardly  what  was  the  character  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  volleys? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  like  vol- 
leys.    It  was  kind  of  one  shot  after  the  other,  something  like  that. 

Q.  That  is,  a  sort  of  shooting  at  will,  as  you  call  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
shooting  at  will. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  you  were  wakened  ? — 
A.  What  did  you  say? 


A 


Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  after  you  were  wakened? — 
.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  many  shots  I  did  hear.    I  could  not 
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Q.  I  would  not  expect  you  to  give  it  exactly,  but  approximately — 
50,  or  100,  or  150,  or  125,  or  whatever  you  think. — A.  I  guess  between 
80  and  100,  something  like  that. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  just  then,  was  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  rushing  downstairs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  getting  their  guns  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  your  cartridges  down  with  you,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  cartridges  did  you  have? — ^A.  I  had  20 
rounds. 

Q.  Ball  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  get  any  cartridges  afterwards  ? — A.  Afterwards ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  cartridges  issued  to  you  afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  get  any. 

Q.  Were  not  cartridges  issued  to  the  company  after  jrou  got  down- 
stairs?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  cartridges  issued  to  the 
company. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy  didn't  you  get  any? — A.  Because  I  had  20  rounds. 

Q.  Then  they  only  issued  cartridges  to  those  who  did  not  have  20 
rounds  ? — A.  Well,  1  don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  was  that  or  not.  All 
of  them  was  supposed  to  have  20  rounds,  and  had  it,  but  I  guess  some 
of  them  wanted  more  and  was  issued  more.  It  was  not  convenient 
for  me  to  carry  more  than  20  rounds.     I  had  my  20  rounds  in  mv  box. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  McKeever  box? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  or  them 
jumped  and  came  downstairs  so  fast  they  did  not  get  the  ammuni- 
tion that  was  up  there. 

Q.  But  having  20  rounds  you  had  enough? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  20 
rounds. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Brownsville  from  Fort  Niobrara  you  went 
into  barracks  B,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  in  with  your  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  in  with 
the  company.  I  was  detailed  down  to  the  station  to  unload  some 
property. 

Q.  You  went  there  that  niffht,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anj  cartridges  around  B  Company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  Krag  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  Springfield  cartridges? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Springfield  shells? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  That  had  been  exploded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  Krag  shells? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  hunting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Did  you  at  Niobrara? — A.  I  went  hunting  a  couple  of  times, 
I  think,  at  Niobrara. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  with  you  when  you  went  hunting? — ^A.  I 
did  not  have  anything  at  all.  I  went  along  with  a  boy  what  was 
there  before  I  was  who  was  acquainted  with  the  country.  He  had  a 
gun — one  of  the  company  guns. 
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Q.  You  were  not  much  of  a  hunter,  then? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  not 
very  much.     I  just  went  along  mostly  with  him  for  company. 

Q.  He  had  one  of  the  company  guns — what  do  you  mean  by 
that? — ^A.  Well,  the  company  gun  was  what  the  men  hunt  with — ^a 
shotgun  like. 

Q.  Have  any  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  some  cartridges- 
he  had  shells. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shells? — A.  I  could  not  describe  them  to  you. 
They  was  the  same  as  these  shells  you  use  in  breechloader  eims. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  shoot  out  of  the  Springfield? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  shells  with  small  shot  in  them — for  birds  and  like  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  guns  were  there? — A.  Where — at  the  com- 
pany? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  many  there  was.  One  is  the 
only  one  I  saw. 

0.  Were  you  ever  out  hunting  with  anybody  else? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
was  the  only  one  I  was  out  with. 

Q.  It  was  customary  for  the  men  to  go  hunting,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  customary  for  them  to  go  hunting. 

Q.  What  would  they  take  when  they  went  out  hunting? — ^A.  They 
would  take  their  gims. 

Q.  Wouldn't  they  take  their  own  guns? — ^A.  If  they  went  out  on 
hunting  trips  sometimes  the  officers  would  give  them  permission  to 
carry  the  gun  what  they  used. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  did  that  frequently  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  not 
frequently.  They  only  could  get  to  go  about  once  a  year  or  some- 
thing like  that,  out  on  hunting  trips.  Of  course  they  might  get  the 
company  gun  and  jump  out  and  go  hunting,  most  any  time. 

Q.  And  they  got  their  cartridges  where! — ^A.  From  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant. 

Q.  When  they  went  hunting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  they  would  have  their  regular  guns,  where  did  they 
get  the  cartridges? — A.  You  are  supposed  to  have  10  rounds.  They 
was  supposed  to  have  10  rounds.  They  did  not  carry  them  for 
shooting  at  all.  I  guess  they  just  simply  carried  that  for  protection. 
They  would  alwavs  get  some  shotguns  to  go  hunting  with. 

Q.  But  when  tliey  went  in  hunting  parties,  they  would  take  the 
guns  of  the  company,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rifles  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  cartridges  would  they  take  then? — A.  They  would  take 
the  cartridges  what  was  supposed  to  be  fired  in  them. 

Q.  That  IS  your  regular  Springfield  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  those  cartridges? — A.  Well,  them  shells 
what  they  was  issued,  the  10  what  they  was  issued. 

Q.  Would  10  rounds  be  enough  for  a  man  to  go  out  hunting 
with? — ^A.  It  was  not  their  intention  to  use  them.  They  carried  the 
other  ammunition  and  guns  with  them  for  to  hunt  with. 

Q.  Just  carried  their  rifles  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  for  protection,  and  carried  other  guns  for  hunting  pur- 
poses?— A.  That  was  the  way  they  went  hunting  there  in  Niobrara 
the  time  I  was  there.  Of  course,  1  was  not  there  very  long.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  service  but  a  short  while. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  how  long? — A.  I  had  been  in  the  service 
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at  that  time,  I  guess,  about  a  year  and  three  months;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  When  the  parties  would  go  out  hunting,  how  many  would  go 
in  a  hunting  party  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes,  I  think,  the  company  com- 
mander would  excuse  as  many  as  eight,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Eight?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  eight  went  out  in  a  hunting  party  they  would  take 
their  regular  rifles,  wouldn't  they? — A.  I  don't  Imow,  sir,  whether 
all  of  them  taken  them  or  not.  There  was  some  of  them  would.  Of 
course,  I  only  remember  them  going  one  time. 

Q.  And  take  the  regular  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  they  get  that  anmiunition? — A.  The  10  rounds  was 
issued  to  them,  what  they  used  every  day  for  drill.  The  captain 
would  give  them  permission  to  carry  that  with  them. 

Q.  And  use  it? — A.  No;  they  were  not  supposed  to  use  that  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  when  they  took  the  Springfield  rifle  along,  what  ammu- 
nition could  they  use  in  the  Springfield  rifle,  if  they  did  not  use 
that? — A.  They  taken  that  ammunition  along,  and  the  Springfield 
rifle,  but  they  carried  anojther  gun  and  ammunition  for  it;  and  that 
was  the  gun  they  used. 

Q.  Just  used  that  one  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  not  use  the 
Springfield  at  all. 

Q.  So  if  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  went  out,  they  would  take  only 
one  shotgun? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  all  had  guns;  they  all  carried  guns  to 
kill  the  game  with. 

Q.  Did  they  all  carry  shotguns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  take  along  the  Springfield  rifle  for? — A.  They 
carried  them  along  for  protection,  I  guess.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  know  that  they  carried  them  along. 

Q.  Would  each  man  carry  two  guns? — A.  If  he  wanted  to,  he 
could.  If  he  could  get  permission  to  carry  the  gun  with  him,  why  he 
could  carry  it. 

Q.  But  he  would  take  a  shotgun  along  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
would  carry  a  shotgun.    That  is  what  he  intended  to  hunt  with. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  and  just  take  the  rifle  along  for  protection. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  carried  it  for. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that,  are  you,  Mr.  Wilson? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  fell  in  that  night  where  did  your  company  fall  in 
for  roll  call  f  — A.  It  fell  in  at  me  usual  place  where  they  fell  in  for 
all  roll  calls,  right  in  front  of  the  barracks? 

Q.  And  what  was  your  position  in  the  ranks — that  is,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  right  or  left  of  the  company? — A.  You  mean  that  night? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  rather  to  the  left  of  the  company  that  night. 

Q.  To  the  left?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean,  taking  the  center  of  the  company  you  were 
to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  that  night? — A.  In  line? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — A-  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  no  idea  how 
many  men  was  in  line. 
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Q.  Were  there  40? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  there  was  40  or 
not  I  guess  there  was.  I  don't  know  what  number  of  men  was  in 
line. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  there  were  40  men  in  line  there  would  be  at  least  20  men 
or  more  to  your  right  when  you  fell  in  there? — ^A.  Well,  when  I  fell 
in  it  was  rather  to  the  left  of  the  company,  but  men  were  falling  in 
on  both  sides  all  the  time. 

Q.  But  when  the  company  was  formed? — ^A.  When  the  company 
was  formed  I  was  to  the  left. 

Q.  How  near  the  extreme  left  of  the  company? — ^A.  Well,  there 
was  about  five  or  six  men,  I  guess,  on  the  left  of  me — four  or  five  or 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Where  was  Taylor? — A.  Taylor  was  to  the  right  of  me. 

Q.  He  was  up  to  the  right  of  the  company,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was  along  to  the  right  of  the  company. 

Q.  About  how  many  files  between  you  and  Taylor  would  you 
say? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen? — ^A.  There  was  about  seven  or  eight 
files — something  like  that,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  was  next  to  you  at  your  right? — A.  I  can't  remember  who 
was  next  to  my  right  or  left,  either  one,  just  to  say  personally  who 
they  was. 

Q.  You  can't  tell  who  they  were?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  your  position  in  the  companjr,  and  you  know 
Taylor's  position?— A.  Yes,  sir;  Tavlor  was  to  the  right  of  me. 

Q.  Now,  inspection  was  had— did  you  have  guard  mount  the  next 
morninff,  the  morning  of  the  14th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Elad  regular  guard  mount? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  regular 
guard  mount  that  morning.  It  was  not  like  the  other  guard  mounts 
had  been,  because  they  mounted  the  whole  company  that  morning. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  guard  mount  for  the  whole  company? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  guard  mount  for  the  whole  company. 

Q.  Because  guard  mount  may  be  of  two  or  of  a  hundred  men,  may 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  depends  upon  the  number  who  are  to  be  on  guard? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  if  they  need  that  many. 

Q.  Were  your  guns  inspected  for  guard  mount? — A.  Well,  we  fell 
out  for  drill.  We  were  not  expecting  to  have  inspection.  We  fell 
out  for  drill,  but  it  was  inspection  instead  of  drill. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  guard  mount  Was  there  guard  mount 
for  that  inspection  m  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  what  I  am  talking  about,  confining  it  to  that  now. 
How  were  your  guns  inspected  then? — ^A.  They  were  inspected  by 
Lieutenant  Lawrason. 

Q.  Let  us  understand.  How  many  inspections  did  you  have  that 
morning? — A.  There  was  two  inspections  that  morning. 

Q.   You  had  reveille? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  you  got  up,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  breakfast  and  then  vou  went  out  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  regular  company  drill? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Morning  drill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  an  inspection  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  inspected  the  company  then? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Lawrasoiu 

Q.  And  after  that  inspection  was  over,  then  you  were  ordered  out 
on  ffuard  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  another  inspection,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  the  company? — A.  Some  portions  of  it  did. 

Q.  Am  I  mistaken  in  understandmg  you  to  say  that  you  had  two- 
inspections  that  morning? — A.  I  say  the  company  had  two  inspec- 
tions.   I  was  only  inspected  once. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  the  company  having  two  inspections? — 
A.  Well,  I  said  portions  or  the  company  had  two  inspections. 

Q.  Portions  had  two  inspections? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  only  in- 
spected once. 

Q.  You  say  now  portions  of  the  company.  How  did  Lieutenant 
Lawrason  inspect  the  guns  ?  That  is,  what  did  he  do  ? — A.  Why,  he 
inspected  closer  that  morning  than  I  ever  known  him  to  inspect  before. 

Q.  I  know,  but  we  are  not  soldiers.  You  say  he  inspected  closer 
than  ever  before,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Tell  u» 
what  he  did? — A.  Do  you  mean  what  position  he  held  the  ffun  in? 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  took  the  guns,  took  the  bolts  out^ 
looked  at  the  chamber,  looked  down  into  the  barrel,  looked  all  around 
where  the  striker  is,  and  different  places  in  there.  I  don't  know 
just  the  names  of  all  parts  of  the  gun. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do? — A.  He  passed  you  by  after  he  inspected 
you. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  gun  rod  ? — A.  Not  with  my  gun. 

Q.  Did  he  with  any  of  the  guns,  as  far  as  you  saw? — A.  I  don't 
understand  you. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  gun  rod  on  any  of  the  guns,  as  far  as  you  saw  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him  use  any  gun  rod  on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  your  gun — not  the  gun-rack 
number,  but  the  number  by  which  it  was  charged  to  you  in  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  kind  of  forgotten  the  number,  but  after 
my  memory  was  refreshed,  then  I  remembered  it  very  well. 

Q.  When  was  that?  When  was  it  refreshed  to  your  memory? — 
A.  That  was  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  But  aside  from  that  you  would  not  remember  the  number  of 
your  ffun? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  have  told  the  exact  number  of  it, 
out  after  my  remembrance  was  refreshed^  it  came  just  naturally  to- 
me.   As  soon  as  they  spoke  it,  why,  then  1  could  tell. 

Q.  You  were  out  m  town  in  Brownsville,  I  think  you  said,  once  or 
twice  a  week  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  I  have  asked  you  about  that.  You  were  treated  well  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  treated  well.     I  wasn't  mistreated  by  anybody. 

Q.  Does  a  company  have  any  surplus  ammunition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  none? — A.  It  has  none,  to  my  knowing.  I  didn't  know 
so  very  much  about  what  the  company  had,  about  surplus  ammuni- 
tion, iJecause  I  hadn't  been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  know  about 
such  things. 

Q.  A  man  sometimes  bucks  for  orderly,  doesn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir* 
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Q.  That  is,  you  mean  by  that  to  have  his  arms  and  accouterments 
in  a  little  better  shape  than  anybody  else,  and  therefore  be  selected 
as  an  orderly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereby  avoid  guard  duty  and  fatigue  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  parties  that  bucked  for  orderly  have  extra  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowing.  You  had  to  go  to  work  and 
clean  up  the  ammunition  you  had. 

Q.  Then  if  it  was  so  that  those  men  would  have  10  extra  rounds 
of  ammunition,  one  that  they  would  call  for  a  fine  day  and  one  for 
a  rainj  day,  bad  weather,  it  was  something  that  you  would  not  know 
anything  about,  in  connection  with  bucking  for  orderly? — A.  What 
did  you  say? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  differently.  You  do  not  know  of 
any  person  having  extra  ammunition  bucking  for  orderly? — A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buck  for  orderly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  bucked 
for  orderly. 

Q.  The  next  day — when  I  sav  the  next  day  I  mean  August  14, 
the  day  after  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville — ^you  heard  it  charged 
that  soldiers  had  shot  up  the  town,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  investigation  did  you  make  about  it? — ^A.  What  investi- 
gation did  I  make? 

Q.  That  is  the  question. — A.  I  didn't  make  any ;  no  more  than  to 
ask  around,  "  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  this  shooting?  "  or  any- 
thing like  that;  and  I  didn't  find  out  anything  about  it.  It  was  a 
mysterious  thing  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  if  any  of  the  shots  had  struck  any  place 
around  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  buildings  in  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  out 
and  looked. 

Q.  When  did  you  look,  Mr.  Wilson? — ^A.  I  went  out  on  the  floor 
where  our  bunks  was;  I  went  out  up  on  the  top  floor,  and  I  looked 
around  up  there. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  the  back  porch  of  Company  B? — Ji.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  looked  over  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  find  any  marks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  any  other  place? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  look  any 
other  place. 

Q.  Were  you  with  anybody  that  looked  anywhere  else? — A.  Was 
I  with  anybody  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  with  anybody  that  did  any  inspect- 
ing and  looking  where  the  bullets  had  struck  the  quarters  at  all. 

Q.  The  call  to  arms  was  going  on  when  you  awoke? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  it  had  been  going  on  you  do  not  know? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  say  when  you  woke  up  the  firing  was  quite  rapid  and 
a  good  deal  of  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  Wilson,  about  how  many  you  think  were  en- 

faged  in  that  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  anything  about  that; 
couldn't  tell 

Q.  Could  you  form  any  idea? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  form  any 
idea  whatever. 
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Q.  How  many  there  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  the  shooting  was  toward  or  from  the  barracks?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  tell  that,  either. 

Q.  Only  as  you  say  you  presumed  it  to  be,  when  you  heard  i^ 
about  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  street,  as  I  understood  you? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  about  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  street;  between  B  and  D 
Companies. 

Q.  Down  that  street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wakner.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything  further. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
are  not  a  drinking  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  visit  any  of  the  saloons  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  visit  any  of  them  saloons  down  there  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  refused  any  accommodations  down 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  refused  any  acconmiodations. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  grievance  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  hunting;  you  have  said  that  you  went  hunting  once 
while  at  Niobrara.  At  what  season  of  the  year  did  they  go  hunting 
there? — A.  It  was  generally  in  the  fall  when  they  went  hunting — 
duck  hunting. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  Springfield  rifles? — ^A.  It  wasn't  Spring- 
field rifles  that  tney  had  with  them. 

Q.  It  was  before  you  got  your  Springfield  rifles? — ^A.  It  was  those 
other  rifles. 

Q.  The  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fall,  then,  perhaps,  of  1905  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Springfield  rifles  were  issued  to  you  the  middle  of  April, 
1906,  and  you  left  Niobrara  in  July,  the  latter  of  July,  1906.  Was 
there  any  hunting  done  there,  Corporal,  that  you  knew  anything 
about,  after  the  Springfield  rifles  were  issued  to  you  and  before  you 
left  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  there  wasn't 
any  hunting  done  after  those  rifles  were  issued. 

Q.  There  was  none  done  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  because  they  were 
issued  just  in  time  to  commence  target  practice ;  and  as  soon  as  tar- 
get practice  was  over  and  we  went  away  from  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  of  the  men  in  your  company  being  in- 
spected twice.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  refer  to  the  inspection 
of  the  company,  first  by  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  and  then  a  remspec- 
tion  of  some  oi  the  men  who  he  stepped  out  for  reinspection  ?  I  will 
ask  you  if  that  was  what  you  referred  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  assumed  that  it  was. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  You  say  you  looked  to  see  if  you  could  see  any  marks  of  bullets 
on  the  barracks?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  the  shooting  was  being  done  at  the 
barracks,  at  tne  fortf — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Was  that  the  impression  of  the  other  men  in  the  company  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  know,  sir,  what  was  the  impression  of  the  other  men.  I  am 
just  telling  you  what  my  impression  was. 

Senator  ^oott.  That  is  alL 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  did  y  )u  get  the  impression  that  the  shooting  was  at  the 
barracks? — ^A.  When  I  was  wakened  up  it  was  being  hollered:  "  Get 
up,  get  up,  get  up ;  the  post  is  being  fired  on,"  and  that  is  how  come 
me  to  have  that  mipression. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  idea  then  as  to  which  way  the  shooting 
was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  formed  an  idea.  I  told  you  where  I  thought  I 
heard  the  shooting  at. 

Q.  Were  there  quite  a  number  calling  out,  "  Get  up,  get  up ;  the 

Eost  is  being  fired  upon?" — A.  The  man  in  charge  of  quarters  was 
ollering  when  I  waked  up.  I  was  principally  woken  up  by  George 
Conn.  He  slept  right  over  on  that  side;  his  bunk  was  just  opposite 
to  mine,  and  he  had  jumped  up  and  run  over  by  my  bunk,  and  was 
getting  on  his  clothes  behind  a  chimney,  kind  of,  around  there. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  there  were  not  quite  a  number  calling  out  to  get 
up,  and  that  the  post  was  being  fired  upon? — A.  There  wasn't  so 
many  calling  out;  but  there  was  such  a  rumbling  and  tumbling  in 
the  quarters  of  the  men  getting  up  and  getting  on  their  clothes. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  What  did  this  man  get  behind  a  chimney  for? — ^A.  Dodging 
the  shots. 

Q.  Dodging  the  shots? — ^A.  I  guess  that  was  his  idea.  As  soon  as 
I  could  jump  out  of  bed  I  was  getting  on  my  clothes,  and  he  was 
behind  this  little  chimney,  like  that  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Did  you  get  behind  the  chimney,  there? — A.  I  didn't,  because 
it  was  only  about  that  wide,  and  there  was  only  room  for  one  to  get 
behind  there;  but  I  got  behind  my  bunk,  as  close  as  I  could. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  going  around  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any? — A.  I  don't  know  what  direction  the 
shots  were  going.  I  could  hear  them,  of  course,  when  the  reports 
would  go.  I  didn't  know  which  way  the  shots  were  coming,  and 
naturally  I  would  be  trying  to  dodge  them. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  You  did  dodge  that  night  quite  a  little,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  got  down  as  close  as  I  could  get  to  get  on  my  clothes. 

Q.  You  crouched  down  on  the  floor?— ^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  on  your  knees? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  down  lower  than 
that ;  I  was  sitting  down  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Sitting  right  down  on  the  floor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  down  side- 
wavs  and  put  on  my  clothes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  on  all  your  clothes  that  way? — ^A.  I  didn't  put 
them  all  on;  I  put  on  just  enough  to  fall  in. 

Q.  Were  the  rest  of  the  men  down  on  the  floor,  too — a  good  many 
of  the  rest  of  them  there? — ^A.  I  wasn't  paying  very  much  attention 
to  any  of  the  rest,  about  how  they  were  getting  on  their  clothes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  answered  Senator  Warner  in  one  instance  about  the  loca- 
Wiion  of  the  firing,  the  location  you  thought  it  was,  as  though  you 
thought  it  was  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  street;  and 
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another  time  you  said  that  it  was  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  about 
opposite  between  C  and  B  barracks? — A.  I  said  between  D  and  B. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you? — A.  You  misunderstood  me,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  was  down  there  on  Elizabeth  street?— A.  To 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  reports  was  there — down  on  Elizabeth 
street,  right  out  of  the  gate. 

Senatpr  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  SEBGT.  MAJ.  SPOTTSWOOD  W.  TAIilAFERBO,  U.  8 

ABMT  (COLORED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  j)osition  and  in  what  organization? — A.  I  am 
battalion  sergeant-major  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  serving  with  that  battalion  in  that  capacity  while  it 
was  at  Fort  Brown,  at  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Last  vear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  discharged  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  in  the  service?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  I  am  in  my 
twelfth  year  of  continuous  service,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  remnents  have  you  rendered  that  service? — A.  All  in 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  sir. 

Q.  What  companies  of  that  regiment  have  you  been  a  member 
of? — A.  Company  C,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time  in  Company  C? — A.  Until  I  was  made  battalion 
sergeant-major. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  battalion  sergeant-major? — A.  May  9, 
1906. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  And  you  have  held  that  position  ever  since? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  held  that  position  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  firing  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night? — A.  I  was  in  the  administration 
buildinff,  sir,  in  my  room. 

Q.  Were  quarters  assi^ed  you  in  the  administration  building  after 
you  became  sergeant-major? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  regular  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  ad- 
ministration building. 

Senator  Foraker.  rf ow,  there  is  a  map  to  the  left  of  you,  Sergeant. 
I  wish  you  would  look  at  it,  and  Senator  Scott  will  explain  it  to  you. 

(The  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Where  were  your  quarters? — A.  My  room  was  on  this  side  of 
the  hallway.    There  is  a  hallway  here,  and  the  officers  are  here,  and » 
my  room  is  on  this  side. 

Q.  Then,  as  you  went  in  your  room  was  to  the  right? — ^A.  Yes, 
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sir ;  my  room  is  situated  to  the  right  as  you  face  the  building,  to  the 
right  of  the  hall. 

(The  map  was  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  you  were  in  your  quartei's,  I  understand  you 
to  say,  when  this  firing  commenced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake? — ^A.  I  was  asleep,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  gone  to  bed.  About  what  time  did  you  retire  that 
night? — A.  I  think  it  was  not  quite  11  o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  awakened  by  what,  if  you  can  tell? — A.  A  single 
shot. 

Q.  A  single  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \^Tiere  was  that  shot  fired  from,  as  nearly  as  you  could  locate 
it? — A.  Well,  it  impressed  me  as  if  that  shot  was  fired  somewhere 
over  in  this  direction,  somewhere  over  here.  I  couldn't  say  any 
more  definite  than  that.  Somewhere  in  that  direction  there  [indica- 
ting on  mapl. 

Q.  A  single  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  the  first  shot  fired? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
say,  sir. 

Q.  The  barracks  were  between  you  and  the  place  where  that  shot 
was  fired  ? — A.  It  impressed  me  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  when  you  heard  that  shot? — ^A.  I  raised* 
up  and  listened.  I  didn't  get  up  at  first;  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  to  get  up  for  a  smgle  shot.  I  waited  to  see  if  I  would 
hear  any  more,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  heard  quite  a  number  of 
shots,  and  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  commenced  to  dress  myself 
as  fast  as  I  possibly  could. 

Q.  Before  you  go  further,  about  where  would  you  locate  those 
shots,  as  nearly  as  you  could,  from  the  sound  that  came  to  you? — ^A. 
They  seemed  to  be  coming  rrom  along  down  in  the  same  direction, 
there  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Somewhere  behind  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  inside  or  outside  of  the 
wall? — A.  I  thought  they  were  outside.  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
they  were  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall,  but  I  thought  they  were 
outside,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  your  room  in  the  administration  building? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  window  up  ? — A.  The  window  was  open ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  hear  the  shots  distinctly  enough? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  dressed? — A.  When  I  got 
dressed  I  went  to  the  commanding  officer's  quarters  as  rapidly  as 
I  could  run. 

Q.  That  is  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Locate  on  the  map  as  nearly  as  you  can  where  Major  Penrose's 
quarters  were? — A.  They  were  the  last  set  of  quarters,  right  there 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Right  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for? — A.  Because  I  wanted  to  notify 
the  commanding  officer  of  this  disturbance.  And  call  to  arms  had 
been  sounded,  and  the  firing  was  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  yelling, 
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it  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  serious  trouble.    There  was 
a  man,  it  struck  me,  that  was  out  somewhere  near  that  gate  leading 


I  heard  that,  in  a  distinct  voice,  and  the  reports  following;  after 
each  yell  would  come  a  report.  I  was,  of  course,  excited  and  didn't 
know  what  really  to  think.     I  thought  it  was  a  hostile  body. 

Q.  Stop  there  just  a  minute.  You  heard  the  call  to  arms  sound 
before  you  left  the  administration  building,  or  after  you  left  it? — ^A. 
Before  I  left ;  while  I  was  dressing. 

Q.  While  you  were  dressing  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  sound  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  sounded? — A.  From  the  guardhouse,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  that  call  to  arms  from  the  guard- 
house was  repeated  by  the  trumpeters  at  the  barracks? — A.  I  could 
not.    I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  repeated  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  every  sound  of  the  call 
to  arms  I  heard  seemed  to  come  from  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  this  man  crying  out  in  this  way — before 
you  left  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  left  the  building. 

Q.  Before  you  got  out  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  gone.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  I  went  then  from 
there  to  the  guardhouse,  and  I  was  trying  to  look  for  him  all  the  way. 
I  didn't  know  but  what  he  had  gotten  the  battalion  out.  I  didn't 
know  how  lon^  the  disturbance  had  been  going  on,  and  I  was  looking 
around  to  see  if  I  could  locate  him  or  any  of  the  men  or  anything; 
so  I  went  on  to  the  guardhouse,  keeping  all  the  while  on  the  low 
ground  and  throwing  the  high  ground  between  me  and  the  firing, 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Is  there  some  high  ground  there? — A.  Ground  high  enough  to 
protect  a  man  from  bullets  if  there  were  any  coming  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Where  is  that  high  ground?  We  have  been  told  there  is  none, 
that  it  is  all  practically  level  there. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a 
moat  leading  from  Major  Penrose's  quarters  towards  the  hospital  and 
the  guardhouse,  and  I  suppose  the  embankment  up  against  this 
moat  was  2  feet,  or  something  like  that ;  so  that  by  crouching  low 
and  keeping  low  one,  would  be  protected  from  fire.  I  followed  that 
moat  on  around  and  got  to  the  guardhouse,  and  inquired  of  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard 

Q.  Now,  before  we  get  to  that  inquiry,  did  you  at  any  time,  either 
while  you  were  still  in  the  administration  building  or  while  you  were 
on  your  way  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters  or  while  you  were  on  your 
way  from  Major  Penrose's  quarters  to  the  guardhouse,  hear  any  bul- 
lets?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  a  bullet.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any 
bullets. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  the  shots? — A.  I  simply  heard  the  reports 
of  those  gims  and  the  yelling  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Clould  you  tell  in  what  direction  those  gims  were  being  fired  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  came  to  the  guardhouse.  \Miom  did  you  see  there  and 
what  did  he  say? — A.  I  saw  Corporal  Wheeler  and  Sergeant  Beid. 
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Q.  Sergeant  Reid  was  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the  guard  that 
night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  wasn't  doing  anything  when  I 
saw  him.  When  I  left  the  guardhouse,'  he  left  with  me,  going  up  to 
look  for  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  To  look  for  his  commanding  officer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
what  his  errand  was. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  what  you  said.  I  did  not  understand 
you. — A.  I  was  looking  for  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  And  he  was  with  you? — ^A.  He  started  with  me  up  the  parade 
groimd. 

Q.  And  did  he  go  with  you? — A.  He  went  with  me  until  I  met 
Lieutenant  Grier,  and  I  asked  Lieutenant  Grier  where  I  could  find 
Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Lieutenant  Grier? — A.  I  found  him  about 
opposite  C  Company's  barracks. 

Q.  What  did  he  seem  to  be  doing? — A.  He  seem  to  be  about  to  take 
charge  of  C  Company.  At  least,  he  was  going  in  that  direction,  and 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  take  charge  of  C  Company. 

Q.  Had  Sergeant  Reid  left  you  ? — A.  Sergeant  Reid  left  me  about 
there.    I  don't  know  which  way  he  went. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  returned  to  the  guardhouse? — A-  I 
don't  know.     I  didn't  return  to  the  guardhouse  that  night. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  guardhouse,  whom  did  you  see  besides 
Sergeant  Reid  and  Corporal  Wheeler? — A.  I  saw  two  privates  lying 
prone  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  at  an  interval,  as  if  it  were  the  be- 
ginning of  a  skirmish  line. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  others? — A.  I  couldn't  see  any  of  the 
others  at  all. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  in  that  position? — A.  I  supposed  they 
had  been  placed  there. 

•  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  guard  was  placed  in  that 
way? — A.  I  don't  know  of  myself,  only  as  I  saw  these  two  men 
lying,  as  I  say,  about  at  an  interval  that  the  skirmishers  lie  generally 
on  the  battlefield. 

Q.  This  was  some  time  after  the  call  to  arms  had  sounded? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Corporal  Wheeler  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  corporal? — A.  No,  sir;  Sergeant  Reid 
and  Corporal  Wheeler  were  the  only  noncommissioned  officers  I  saw. 

Q.  Yon  only  went  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  in  the  rear  to  see  if  there^were  any  guards  sta- 
tioned there  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  go  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  You  came  down  in  front  of  C  Company's  barracks,  and  there 
you  met  Lieutenant  Grier.  Now,  tell  us  all  that  occurred  between 
you  and  him. — A.  I  simply  asked  him  where  I  could  find  Major  Pen- 
rose, and  he  says  "  You  will  find  him  to  the  right,  there." 

Q.  To  the  right  was  toward  B  Company?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
went  a  few  steps  to  the  right  and  found  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? — A.  He  was  standing  on  the  parade 
OTOund,  and  seemed  to  be  superintending  the  formation  of  B 
Company. 

Q.  Was  he  in  front  of  B  Company? — ^A.  In  front  of  the  interval. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Major,  I  report  for  duty."    I  said  "  I  have  ao  axms^ 
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and  I  would  like  to  arm  myself."  He  says,  "All  right,  go  ahead,'* 
and  I  went  in  C  Company  to  find  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  get 
a  revolver,  and  I  couldn't  find  him,  so  that  I  asked  the  man  in  charge 
of  quarters  to  give  me  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition,  and  he  gave  me 
a  nfle  and  some  anmiunition,  and  I  returned  and  reported  to  the 
major  again  near  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  That  was  the  company  to  which  you  had  always  belonged? — 
A.  That  was  the  company  to  which  I  originally  belonged,  before  I 
was  promoted. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  you  went  back  there? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  went  there  simply  because  that  was  the  nearest  company  to 
me  at  the  time. 

Q.  You,  at  any  rate,  got  a  gun  from  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  state  what  you  did  after  you  got  this  ffun. — ^A.  The 
main  reason  I  went  to  this  company  was  because  almost  all  my 
ordnance  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  belongs  to  that  company 
and  is  on  that  company's  returns,  and  they  furnish  me  what  I  need 
and  I  return  it  to  tnem. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  went  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  ammunition  ? — A.  From  the  same 
party  that  gave  me  the  rifle. 

Q.  That  IS  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A. 
The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters.  He  told  a  pri- 
vate who  was  there — I  think  his  name  was  Private  Jefferson — ^to 
hand  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  Sergeant  Brawner  was  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters.    He  directed  Jefferson  to  hand  me  this. 

Q.  Had  the  gun  racks  been  opened  at  the  time  you  got  back 
there? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  the  gun  racks,  sir.  I  was  on  the  stairwav, 
and  the  gun  racks  were  upstairs.  I  didn't  go  upstairs.  I  simply 
went  halfway  up  and  received  these  things  on  the  staircase. 

Q.  Then  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  re- 
I)orted  to  Major  Penrose  at  once. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  any  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  join 
any  company. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  noncommissioned  staff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
port to  the  major  and  follow  him  wherever  he  goes  in  action. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stayed  with  him.  I 
only  left  him  on  hi*  orders,  when  he  sent  me  away,  and  returned  and 
did  not  leave  until  I  was  dismissed. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  condition  of  the  men  when  the  formation 
of  these  companies  was  goinff  on ;  whether  they  were  excited  or  not? — 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  excited,  most  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  their  impression,  if  you  know,  judging  from  any- 
thing that  was  said  by  them,  or  from  their  actions  either,  as  to  who 
was  doing  this  firing? — A.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  somebodv  outside  of  the  fort,  firing  into  the  fort. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  inside  of  the  fort  at  that  time  talking 
about  the  soldiers  doing  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  b^n  there  all  the  time  that  the  battalion  had 
been  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  troubles  that  the  men  had,  or  any 
threats  that  the  men  were  making  against  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  I  had  heard  of  no  threats  that  the  men  were  making 
against  the  people  of  Brownsville,  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  entirely  taken  by  surprise  yourself  when  this  firing 
occurred? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  taken  partially  by  surprise.  I  couldnx 
say  entirely  by  surprise,  because  I  had  heard  that  evening,  between 
5  and  6  o'clock,  that  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  was  it  that  you  heard 
that  afternoon  between  5  and  6  o'clock? — ^A.  While  I  was  sitting  at 
the  supper  table  with  Company  C — I  was  attached  to  Company  CTfor 
rations — Sergeant  Wheeler  came  in  and  said :  "All  passes  have  been 
cut  off,  and  the  men  are  all  ordered  to  be  in  barracks  by  8  o'clock, 
and  none  allowed  to  leave  after  that  hour."  I  said:  "What  is  the 
matter?  "  He  said:  "  It  is  reported  that  some  soldier  frightened  a 
white  lady  on  a  horse  down  town,,  and  the  people  are  very  angry, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble."  I  said :  "  I  haven't  heard  anythmjg 
of  this.  Where  did  you  get  your  authority  for  that?"  He  said: 
"  Captain  Macklin  was  here  a  short  while  ago,  and  he  told  me  these 
things." 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  officer  of  the  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
also  captain  of  C  Company. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  talked  with  anybody  else  or  not  before 
you  went  to  bed  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom? — A.  The  mail  orderly. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — ^A.  Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  him? — ^A.  He  came  up  with 
the  mail  about  8  o'clock,  or  j)robably  a  few  minutes  after,  and  of 
course  naturally  I  asked  him  if  everything  was  quiet  in  town.  He 
said  no;  that  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  post-office  that  tried  to 
engage  him  in  a  conversation  concerning  the  newspaper  reports  of 
this  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans,  and  he  said  that  he  told  them  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  as  best  he  could, 
and  they  seemed  to  want  trouble,  andfinally,  just  as  he  was  leaving, 
one  of  them  said  to  him,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  that  your  commanding 
officer  has  ordered ; 
to  get  killed  to-nic 

do  anything,  and  1     „  „ 

or  something  like  that;  and  he  related  this  thing  to  me,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  You  report  that  to  the  adjutant  when  you  deliver  the  mail." 
He  was  assorting  the  mail  at  the  time  he  told  me  these  things. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  reported  these  things  to  the  adju- 
tant?— A.  I  was  informed  he  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  adjutant  at  that  time? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Grier  was 
acting  adjutant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  report  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  say  anything  about  it? — ^A.  About 
this  disturbance? 

Q.  Yes;   that  night  I  mean? — A.  The  only  other  conversation  I 


had  concerning  it  was  between  myself  and  Sergeant  Carlisle  and 
Corporal  O'Neil.  They  had  been  out  in  town  rounding  up  the  men, 
and  I  was  walking  along  the  walk,  and  I  met  them,  and  I  said  to 
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iind  I  would  like  to  arm  myself."  He  says,  "All  right,  go  ahead,** 
and  I  went  in  C  Company  to  find  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  get 
a  revolver,  and  I  couldn't  find  him,  so  that  I  asked  the  man  in  charge 
of  quarters  to  give  me  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition,  and  he  gave  me 
a  nfle  and  some  ammunition,  and  I  returned  and  reportea  to  the 
major  again  near  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  That  was  the  company  to  which  you  had  always  belonged? — 
A.  That  was  the  company  to  which  I  originally  belonged,  before  I 
was  promoted. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  you  went  back  there? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  went  there  simply  because  that  was  the  nearest  company  to 
me  at  the  time. 

Q.  You,  at  any  rate,  got  a  gun  from  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  state  what  you  did  after  you  got  this  ffun. — ^A.  The 
main  reason  I  went  to  this  company  was  because  almost  all  my 
ordnance  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  belongs  to  that  company 
and  is  on  that  company's  returns,  and  they  furnish  me  what  I  need 
and  I  return  it  to  them. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  went  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  ammunition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  ammunition? — A.  From  the  same 
party  that  ^ve  me  the  rifle. 

Q.  That  IS  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A. 
The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters.  He  told  a  pri- 
vate who  was  there — I  think  his  name  was  Private  Jefferson — ^to 
hand  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  Sergeant  Brawner  was  noncommissionea  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters.    He  directed  Jefferson  to  hand  me  this. 

Q.  Had  the  gun  racks  been  opened  at  the  time  you  got  back 
there? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  the  gun  racks,  sir.  I  was  on  the  stairway, 
and  the  ffiin  racks  were  upstairs.  I  didn't  go  upstairs.  I  simply 
went  halfway  up  and  received  these  things  on  the  staircase. 

Q.  Then  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  re- 
ported to  Major  Penrose  at  once. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  any  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  join 
any  company. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  noncommissioned  staff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
port to  the  major  and  follow  him  wherever  he  goes  in  action. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  with  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stayed  with  him.  I 
only  left  him  on  his- orders,  when  he  sent  me  away,  and  returned  and 
did  not  leave  until  I  was  dismissed. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  condition  of  the  men  when  the  formation 
of  these  companies  was  going  on ;  whether  they  were  excited  or  not? — 
A.  They  seemed  to  be  excited,  most  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  their  impression,  if  you  know,  judging  from  any- 
thing that  was  said  by  them,  or  from  their  actions  either,  as  to  who 
was  doing  this  firing? — A.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  somebody  outside  of  the  fort,  firing  into  the  fort. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  inside  of  the  fort  at  that  time  talking 
about  the  soldiers  doing  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  been  there  all  the  time  that  the  battalion  had 
been  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  troubles  that  the  men  had,  or  any 
threats  that  the  men  were  making  against  the  people  of  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  I  had  heard  of  no  threats  that  the  men  were  making 
against  the  people  of  Brownsville,  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  entirely  taken  by  surprise  yourself  when  this  firing 
occurred? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  taken  partially  by  surprise.  I  couldnx 
say  entirely  by  surprise,  because  I  had  heard  that  evening,  between 
5  and  6  o'clock,  that  there  was  some  disturbance  in  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  was  it  that  you  heard 
that  afternoon  between  5  and  6  o'clock? — A.  While  I  was  sittine  at 
the  supper  table  with  Company  C — I  was  attached  to  Company  CTfor 
rations — Sergeant  Wheeler  came  in  and  said :  "All  passes  have  been 
cut  off,  and  the  men  are  all  ordered  to  be  in  barracks  by  8  o'clock, 
and  none  allowed  to  leave  after  that  hour."  I  said :  "  What  is  the 
matter?  "  He  said:  "  It  is  reported  that  some  soldier  frightened  a 
white  lady  on  a  horse  down  town,  and  the  people  are  very  angry, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble."  I  said :  "  I  haven't  heard  anything 
of  this.  Where  did  you  get  your  authority  for  that?"  He  said: 
"  Captain  Macklin  was  here  a  short  while  ago,  and  he  told  me  these 
things." 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  was  officer  of  the  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
also  captain  of  C  Company. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  talked  with  anybody  else  or  not  before 
you  went  to  bed  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  ? — A.  The  mail  orderly. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — ^A.  Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  him? — ^A.  He  came  up  with 
the  mail  about  8  o'clock,  or  j)robably  a  few  minutes  after,  and  of 
course  naturally  I  asked  him  if  everything  was  quiet  in  town.  He 
said  no;  that  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  post-office  that  tried  to 
engage  him  in  a  conversation  concerning  the  newspaper  reports  of 
this  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans,  and  he  said  that  he  told  them  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  as  best  he  could, 
and  they  seemed  to  want  trouble,  andfinally,  just  as  he  was  leaving, 
one  of  them  said  to  him,  ''  It  is  a  good  thing  that  your  commanding 
officer  has  ordered  you  all  in  to-night,  because  some  of  you  were  going 
to  get  killed  to-night,"  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  guess  they  would 
do  anything,  and  he  guessed  the  killing  wouldn't  be  all  on  one  side, 
or  something  like  that;  and  he  related  this  thing  to  me,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  You  report  that  to  the  adjutant  when  you  deliver  the  maiL" 
He  was  assorting  the  mail  at  the  time  he  told  me  these  things. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  reported  these  things  to  the  adju- 
tant?— A.  I  was  informed  he  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  adjutant  at  that  time? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Grier  was 
acting  adjutant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  report  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  say  anything  about  it? — ^A.  About 
this  disturbance? 

Q.  Yes;    that  night  I  mean? — ^A.  The  only  other  conversation  I 

had  concerning  it  was  between  myself  and  Sergeant  Carlisle  and 

Corporal  O'Neil.    They  had  been  out  in  town  rounding  up  the  men, 

and  I  was  walking  along  the  walk,  and  I  met  them,  and  I  said  to 
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Sergeant  Carlisle — I  remember  I  said  "  I  have  received  no  orders  not 
to  ffo  out  of  the  garrison  myself,"  and 

Q.  Stopping  right  there,  now,  you  said  you  met  them  out  in  town 
rounding  up  the  men  while  you  were  walking  along  the  walk. — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  had  been  out  and  had  come  back.  This  was  on  the 
walk  in  the  garrison. 

Q^  About  where  in  the  garrison? — A.  Just  about  opposite  the 
vacant  quarters. 

Q.  Is  there  a  board  walk  running  between  the  barracks  and  the 
parade  ground? — A.  In  front  of  the  barracks,  between  the  barracks 
and  the  parade  groimd ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  walking  on  that  walk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  This 
board  walk  extends  beyond  me  barracks,  as  I  remember  it.  It  is 
a  brick  walk  along  down  there,  and  then  the  board  walk.  The  brick 
walk  is  continued  oy  a  board  walk. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  reservation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  board  walk. 

Q.  Were  you  walking  up  toward  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I  was  com- 
ing uptoward  the  guardhouse  when  I  met  them. 

Q.  Up  toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  them  on  that  walk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Carlisle  and  Corporal  O'Neil? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  they  told  vou  i — A.  They  were  speaking  of  having 
been  out  in  town,  and  notifying  the  men  to  come  in,  as  it  was  the 
commanding  officer's  orders  that  none  of  the  men  should  remain  out. 

Q.  They  were  out  as  a  patrol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  said,  "  I  have 
received  no  orders  not  to  go  out  of  the  garrison,  and  I  am  allowed  to 
go  out."  And  I  remember  Sergeant  Carlisle  said,  "  We  might  make 
it  hard  for  you  to  get  back  again,"  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out? — A.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  out  at  the 
time.    I  was  juSi  speaking  of  going  out — just  a  chance  remark. 

Q.  Just  a  chance  remark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  just  made  that  remark, 
that  they  might  make  it  hard  for  me  to  get  back. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  the  men  being  displeased  and  hostile 
and  forming  a  conspiracy  to  do  violence  to  anybody  in  Brownsville 
before  this  firing  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  there  with  your  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  down  in  town  that  night  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  have  you  any  knowledge  of,  any  facts  that 
cause  you  to  suspect  anybody  of  participating  in  it  that  was  con- 
nected with  either  of  those  companies? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  everybody  at  all  times,  when  inquired  of  about  it, 
all  that  you  knew  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  withheld  any  knowledge  from  anybody? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  discharged? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  has  made  any  complaint  of  you  at  any  time? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  bullets  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  gun  that  you  got? — A.  I  simply 
kept  it  until  I  was  dismissed  by  the  major,  and  then  I  returned  it  to 
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the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  C  Company  and  received  instead  a 
revolver,  which  is  my  proper  arm. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  night? — ^A.  The  same  night;  I  returned  it 
that  same  night,  sir. 

Q.  When  C  Company  was  dismissed  from  duty,  or  when? — A. 
When  I  was  dismissed  from  duty. 

Q.  When  you  were  dismissed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  Major  Penrose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  were  dismissed  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
sir,  exactly  the  hour.  It  was  probably  some  three  hours  or  more 
after  the  disturbance. 

Q.  That  would  be  along  pretty  well  toward  morning? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  pretty  well  toward  morning. 

Q.  This  firing  was  about  midnight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  gun  you  had  that  night? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  your  ffun  have  any  injuries? — ^A.  I  didn't  notice  any  on  it 
at  all.  I  didn't  have  any  occasion  to  use  it,  of  course,  and  so  I  didn't 
inspect  it  very  carefully. 

Q.  You  did  not  inspect  it  very  carefully? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  1  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  the  witness 
now.  I  will  look  over  his  testimony,  and  then  there  may  be  some- 
thing else. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- American  war! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  battles  over  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  wounded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  skirmishes  over  there?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
wasn't  in  any  of  the  engagements  over  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Do  you  know  General  Burke  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  your  regiment  for  a  time? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yoii  have  known  all  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regiment 
since  you  have  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — A.  I  am  in ^  my 
twelfth  year;  I  am  completing  my  twelfth  year — ^will  complete  it  in 
June. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  ex- 
amine him  further  on  direct  examination,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly.  We  have  never  been  bound  by  any  of 
the  strict  rules  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  There  was  one  other  man  I  saw  that  night  and  had 
a  conversation  with  that  I  did  not  mention.  That  was  Corporal 
Madison.     That  was  before  the  firing  took  place. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Where  did  that  conversation  occur,  and  what  was  your  conver- 
sation with  him? — A.  That  was  on  Washington  street.     I  simply 
rave  him  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer  to  return  to  the  posit 
by  8  o'clock. 
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Q.  He  was  on  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  map  at  your  left  there,  Washington  street  seems 
to  be  the  next  street  to— — ^A.  I  am  mistaken  about  its  being  Wash- 
ington street.  He  was  on  the  road,  rirfit  in  here  [indicating  on 
map].    I  was  thinking  about  that  being  Washington  street. 

Q.  Was  it  just  outside,  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  outside  of  the 
wall.    It  wasn't  Washington  street. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  give  him  that  order?  Was  that  when 
you  were  walking  on  the  walk  in  the  reservation  ? — A*  No,  sir ;  I  was 
out  of  the  garrison  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  whether  you  were  out  that  night  at 
all,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  "No." — ^A.  That  wasn't  at  night; 
that  was  in  the  daytime.  That  order  was  not  to  take  effect  before 
8  o'clock. 

Q.  Before  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  after  you  had  your  supper  with  C  Company? — A,  That 
was  after  my  supper;  ves,  sir;  but  still  before  8  o'clock. 

Q.  After  Sergeant  Wheeler  had  announced  the  order  to  C  Com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  out  there  before  8  o'clock.  What  were  you  doing? 
Where  were  you  going? — ^A.  I  was  walking  to  a  store  up  there. 

Q.  Where  was  that  store? — ^A.  There  are  two  stores  on  the  road 
there — one  far  up,  a  little  Mexican  establishment,  and  then  one  over 
on  the  other  side. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  they  facing  on  the  road  that  goes  along  by  the  wall? — ^A.  - 
Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  corner,  the  Mexican  store  is. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  while  you  were  in  Brownsville? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  this  store  to  make  purchases? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  waited  on  all  right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  grievances  against  anybody? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  walking  there  when  you  saw  Corporal  Madi- 
son?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  not  heard  of  the  order? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
he  had. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  out  there? — ^A.  He  was  on  pass,  I  think. 
In  fact,  he  told  me  he  was  on  pass. 

Q.  Did  he  return  to  the  quarters? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
did  or  not.  I  simply  remember  seeing  him  on  the  road  and  mention- 
ing the  order  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  tear  about  Mr.  Evans  coming  to  the  fort  and  having 
a  conference,  in  company  with  the  mayor,  with  Major  Penrose,  the 
commanding  oflBcer,  that  night ?^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  night.  I  only 
heard  about  it  since  this  disturbance,  afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  report. 

Q.  And  what  you  heard,  what  you  have  related A.  Was  all 

that  I  heard. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Caused  you  not  to  be  altogether  surprised  when 
you  heard  the  firing? — ^A.  les,  sir. 
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Q.  TMiat  did  you  think  when  you  heard  the  firing? — ^A.  I  thought 
it  was  the  result  of  this  disturbance  that  had  been  reported  to  me 
before  dark. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  from  the  men  or  about  the  men  that 
led  you  to  think  that  they  would  commence  firing  on  the  citizens? — 
A.  Not  a  word,  sir;  not  a  word.  ^ 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  the  citizens  were  infuriated  by  this  story  of 
the  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans  and  were  firing  on  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  yelling,  of  course,  made  me  think  it  was. 

Q.  Could  you  be  mistaken  about  that  voice? — ^A.  I  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken, sir.  ' 

Q.  You  are  positive? — A.  I  am  positive  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  just  when  it  was,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  that  you  heard 
that  voice  crying  out. — A.  It  was  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  first 
shooting.  Probably  it  was  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  the 
first  shooting.  I  had  not  left  the  building,  and  I  had  been  dressing 
as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  call  to  arms  sounded? — ^A.  It  was 
after  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  After  the  call  to  arms.    You  heard  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  firing  was  going  on  at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point  the  testimony  of  this  witness  given  before  the 
Penrose  court-martial,  as  it  appears  at  pages  760  to  796  of  the  record 
of  that  court-martial.  I  want  that  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record 
in  full  for  convenience  of  reference. 

(The  testimony  referred  to,  given  before  the  Penrose  court-martial, 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Sergt.  Maj.  Spottswood  W.  Taliaferro,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  a 
witness  for  the  defense,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  examination. 
QUESTIONS  BY  THE  JUDGE-ADYOCATB. 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  rank,  and  present  station. — A.  Spotts- 
wood W.  Taliaferro;  battaUon  sergeant-major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Station,  Fort  Reno,  Okla. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  accused?  If  so,  state  who  he  is. — ^A.  Maj. 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

QUESTIONS  BY  THE  ACCUSED. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  am 
serving  in  my  twelfth  year  continuous  service. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  battalion  sergeant-major? — ^A.  I  was 
made  battalion  sergeant-major  May  9,  1906. 

Q.  And  from  what  grade  were  you  promoted? — ^A.  From  first  ser- 
geant, Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  first  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry?— A.  Since  June  18,  1898. 

Q.  And  previous  to  that  where  had  your  service  been  and  in  what 
capacitj^? — A.  I  had  served  as  a  sergeant  in  Company  C  and  as  a 
private  in  Company  C  all  the  rest  of  tne  service. 
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Q.  Do  you  recall  how  long  you  had  been  a  sergeant? — ^A.  I  was  a 
sergeant  tnirty  days,  about. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  a  corporal  before  that? — ^A.  I  was  never 
a  corporal. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  battalion  fram  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  tQ 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  arrived  there  when? — ^A.  July  28,  1906. 

Q.  And  you  served  with  the  battaUon  diu-ing  I  be  time  of  its  stay  at 
Fort  Brown  and  Brownsville,  Tex.  ? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  married  man,  Sergeant  ? — A.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  quartered  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  In  the  adminis- 
tration building. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  administration  building  was  your  sleeping 
room?  Give  it  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  show  us  by  the  plat 
over  there,  if  you  can. — ^A.  It  was  to  the  north  of  the  hallway,  sir 
(indicating  on  map).  The  hallway  is  right  here  and  my  room  is  to 
the  north.  This  is  the  hallway,  the  sergeant-major's  office  here,  and 
my  sleeping  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  right  here. 

Q.  So  that  your  sleeping  apartments  were  on  tne  north  side  of  the 
administration  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  north  side  of  the  hallway, 
facing  on  the  parade. 

Q.  You  were  in  Fort  Brown  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  imusual  orders  given  that  day,  Sergeant,  that 
came  to  your  notice,  in  regard  to  the  command  ? — ^A.  No  direct  orders 
tome. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  orders  that  effected  the  command  on  the 
13th?— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  and  how  did  this  notice,  this  order,  come  to  you  ? — 
A.  It  was  while  at  supper,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  that  Sergeant 
Harley,  acting  first  sergeant  of  Company  C,  told  me  that  all  passes  had 
been  countermanded  and  the  men  ordered  to  be  in  barracks  about  8 
o'clock.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  this  order,  and  he  said  it 
was  reported  that  some  soldier  had  frightened  a  white  lady  on  a  horse 
downtown. 

O.  Did  you  understand  by  this  order  that  the  men  were  to  remain 
in  the  post  after  being  in  at  8  o'clock? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  stated  to  you  specifically? — A.  It  was  not,  sir.  Only 
gathered  from  the  statement  he  made. 

Q.  That  the  men  were  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock  and  remain  in? — ^A. 
That  nobody  was  to  be  allowed  out — that  was  stated  specifically — 
after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  first  heard  this? — A.  It  was  between  5 
and  6  o'clock. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  you  heard  it? — ^A.  At  supper.  C 
Company's 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  meals  with  C  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  confirmation  of  this  order  afterwards?  If  so, 
under  what  circumstances? — ^A.  In  returning  to  the  adjutant's  office 
I  passed  near  Company  B  and  Company  D.  Those  com])anies  were 
on  retreat  at  the  time  and  I  heard  the  first  sergeants  saying  some- 
thing to  those  men  about  not  being  allowed  out  after  8  o'clock  and 
also  saying  something  to  the  noncommissioned  officers  about  going 
out  into  the  town  and  rounding  up  the  men. 
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Q.  You  heard  that  they  were  to  send  out  noncommissioned  officers 
to  roimd  up  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  adjutant's  office. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  vou  remain  there  and  what  were  you  doing? — 
A.  I  had  some  work  to  £nish.  I  remained  there  probablj  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  nearly  two  hours,  it  might  have  been — not  qmte  two  hours. 
No ;  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  I  remained  there.  It  wasn't  very 
long. 

Q.  Going  back  to  this  order — did  the  acting  first  sergeant,  Sergeant 
Harley,  of  C  Company,  give  you  the  source  of  the  order  or  from  whom 
he  got  it?— A.  He  told  me  that  Captain  Macklin  had  given  him  the 
order. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  the  adiutant's  office.  Sergeant — 
the  administration  bmlding? — ^A.  I  walked  down  to  the  barracks,  and 
from  the  barracks  I  walked  out  up  the  street  that  separates  Fort 
Brown  from  Brownsville. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  meet  anyone  on  that  street? — ^A.  I  met  Corpl. 
Charles  H.  Madison,  of  Company  C. 

Q.  Did  anything  special  occur  in  connection  with  him? — ^A.  He 
wanted  to  borrow  some  money  from  me,  and  I  told  him  he  didn't 
need  any  money,  because  the  conmianding  officer  had  ordered  all  the 
men  into  the  garrison,  passes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Told 
him  he  would  have  to  be  in  by  8  o'clock  according  to  the  order. 

Q.  Speaking  of  money,  reminds  me;  when  did  pay  day  occur  with 
respect  to  this  time? — ^A.  I  think  pay  day  was  on  the  11th,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  week? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  did  you  do.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I. returned  to  the 
fort  and  later  in  the  evening  I  was  walking  between  the  guardhouse 
and  the  vacant  building  and  I  met  Sergeant  Carlisle  and  Corporal 
O'Neil.  They  had  been  out  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  roimdii^  up 
the  men,  and  we  had  a  conversation  concerning  the  reported  dis- 
turbance of  the  to\vn. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  this  conversation? 

By  the  judge-advocate: 

We  shall  have  to  object  to  hearsay  evidence,  may  it  please  the  court. 
By  counsel: 
We  withdraw  that  question — will  lay  no  stress  on  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  returned  to  the  adju- 
tant's ofRce. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  anyone  else  that  night? — ^A.  I  saw  Private  George 
Mitchell,  tlie  mail  orderly,  when  I  returned  to  the  adjutant's  office — 
came  ivp  with  the  mail. 

Q.  \Vhat  time  did  you  go  to  sleep  that  night.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  shortly  after  call  to  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  after  that.  Sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
aroused  by  a  shot. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  when  you  were  aroused  by  a  shot. — ^A. 
When  I  heard  the  first  shot — ^it  was  a  single  shot — I  simply  raised  up 
to  listen;  in  a  few  seconds  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  snots;  then  1 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  commenced  to  dress  myself  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  while  dressing,  call  to  arms  sounded.  The  snooting  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  it  seemed  to  be  growing XLew:^T  \jci  ts\^  ^^o^iA^  ^ 
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and  the  shooting  not  only  increased,  but  I  heard  the  jrelling,  and  it 
seems  that  the  leader  oi  the  parties  who  were  shooting  had,  just 
before  I  got  through  dressing,  nad  reached  the  gate  which  leads  out 
to  EUzabeth  street,  in  rear  of  B  Company  quarters,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  hearing  one  man  yell  three  times  distinctly,  *^I  want  all  of 
you;  I  want  all  of  you,"  and  it  seems  that  this  man  was  shooting  a 
gun  which  had  a  heavy,  dull  sound.  I  hurried  dressing  as  rapidly 
as  I  could;  put  my  belt  on  and  ran  to  Major  Penrose^s  quarters. 
Major  Penrose  was  not  at  his  quarters. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — ^A.  Because  the 
disturbance  in  the  garrison,  and  the  call  to  arms  had  been  sounded. 

S.  Was  that  your  orders,  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
Br  such  circumstances? — ^A.  I  understand  that  to  be  my  orders; 
under  all  imusual  circiunstances  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer. 

3.  Go  on. — ^A.  I  went  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters,  and  did  not 
the  major  there,  and  went  to  the  guardhouse.  I  inauired  of  tiie 
corporal  of  the  guard  for  the  commanding  officer;  he  said  he  had  not 
seen  him. 

Q.  Who  was  this  corporal  of  the  guard? — A.  Corporal  Wheeler,  of 
Company  D. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  I  asked  then  for  the  officer  of  the  day  and  he  said 
he  hadn't  seen  him,  and  then  I  left  the  guardhouse  and  went  up  to 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  guardhouse.  Did  you  see  any  otner  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  guard  at  that  time? — A.  Sergeant  Reid, 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  was  there  also.  I  asked  him  also  for  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  officer  of  the  day  and  he  hadn't  seen 
either. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  guard? — ^A.  I  saw  several 
members  of  the  guard  lying  prone  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,  in  Une 
of  skirmishers. 

Q.  Was  shooting  going  on  at  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting 
was  still  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  near  the  guardhouse  at  this  time? — ^A. 
I  saw  a  private  of  B  Company;  he  was  standing  under  the  porch  near 
the  post  exchange;  imder  the  porch  of  the  post  exchange,  and  he 
approached  me  and  spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  what  was  the 
disturbance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was? — ^A.  I  knew  his  face  at  that  time; 
learned  afterwards  his  name;  it  was  Private  Harden. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  went  up  the  parade 
ground,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  parade  groimd,  about  opposite  C 
Company,  I  met  Lieutenant  Grier  and  asked  him  for  the  commanding 
officer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  movements  of  Sergeant  Reid 
about  the  time  you  were  at  the  guardhouse?  If  so,  tell  the  court. — 
A.  Sergeant  Reid  and  myself  went  together  up  the  parade  ground 
when  I  was  in  search  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  When  I  saw 
Lieutenant  Grier  I  left  him  and  asked  Lieutenant  Grier  which  way 
was  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  You  foimd  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  that  time? — ^A.  He  was  about  opposite  the 
interval  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  Companies  C  and  B. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  reported  to  the  major? — ^A.  I 
reported  to  the  major  and  said  that  I  have  no  arms,  I  would  Uke  to 
go  into  some  of  the  barracks  and  secure  a  revolver.  The  major  said 
to  me  all  right. 

Q.  And  what  next? — ^A.  I  went  into  C  Company  barracks  and 
asked  for  the  quartermaster-sergeant;  he  coulon't  be  foimd  and 
Sergeant  Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters,  told  one  of  the  men 
to  give  me  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition. 

Q.  Where  were  you  and  where  was  Sergeant  Brawner  at  this  time  ?— 
A.  Sergeant  Brawner  was  at  the  head  of  the  steps  and  I  was  standing 
on  the  steps  about  midway. 

Q.  That  is  the  steps?— A.  Leading  from  the  downstairs  squad 
room  up  to  the  upstaurs  squad  room. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  When  I  got  the  ammunition  and 

Sm  I  returned  at  once  and  reported  to  me  commanding  officer, 
aior  Penrose. 

Q.  And  where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  aroimd  at  the  wall  near  the  gate 
that  leads  into  EUzabeth  street. 

Q.  Where  was  C  Company? — ^A.  C  Company  had  gone  around  to 
the  wall.  All  of  the  companies  had  gone  around  to  the  wall  when  I 
came  out. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Penrose,  as  near  as  you  can  recall,  when  you 
reported  to  him? — A.  When  I  reported  after  securing  the  rifle? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  was  around  at  the  wall  near  the  gate  which  leads 
out  into  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Go  back  to  this  man  Private  Harden.  What  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  him  that  fixes  the  fact  in  your  mind  ? — ^A.  He  approached 
me  and  said  something  about  the  distiu*bance  and  said  he  wanted  to 
go  down  there  and  I  told  him,  "No,  you  stay  here.'' 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed,  do  you  recall.  Sergeant? — A.  I  think  he 
was  dressed  in  pajamas.  I  think  he  had  on  his  hospital  clothes.  He 
was  sick,  a  patient  in  the  hospital  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose  there  at  the 

Sate? — ^A.  The  major  was  standmg  in  rear  of  the  conunand,  and  I 
eard  him  give  the  order  not  to  fire  a  shot  imtil  I  give  the  command. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  order  at  this  time  or  about  this  time?— A. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  gave  me  the  order  to  go  and  find  Captain  Macklin 
and  tell  him  to  report  to  him  at  once.   . 

Q.  Did  you  find  Captain  Macklin*— A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  returned  and  reported  to  the  coin- 
mandmg  officer  I  couldn't  find  him. 

O.  YTsls  the  commanding  officer  still  at  this  place  near  the  gate  ? — ^A. 
He  had  moved  down  toward — probably  50  yards  down  below — ^toward 
the  end  of  the  skirmish  line. 

Q.  Which  way,  Sergeant? — ^A.  Toward  C  Company  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Major  Penrose  give  any  other  orders  during  this 
time? — A.  Not  just  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  saw  those  men  on  the  line,  did  you,  by  the  wall? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  there  all  the  time? — ^A.  D  Company  was 
detached  and  sent  to  make  a  patrol  through  the  town. 

Q.  Were  you  close  enough  to  hear  the  orders  riven  to  the  company 
commander  or  not  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  all  the  order.     I  simply  under- 
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stood  >iiTn  to  say  to  Captain  Lyon,  "Take  vour  company  and  go  down 
throu^  the  town  and  see  what  you  can  find  out." 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  this  company  returned  ? — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  it? — ^A.  The  mayor  and  his  brother. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  the  mayor  and  Major 
Penrose? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mayor  called  the 
major  off  aside  and  spoke  to  him  privately. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  his 
brother?— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? — ^A.  I  heard  him  say  that  "I  jumped  this 
bxmch  because  I  thought  it  was  a  band  of  Mexicans  making  a  raid 
through  the  town."  i  heard  him  also  say  that  he  and  his  orother 
had  just  been  speaking  to  a  mob  of  300  and  persuaded  them  to  dis- 
perse and  go  home. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  heard  him  say  at  that  time? — ^A.  That's  all  I  can 
recall. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Major  Penrose  give  any  orders  to  the  command 
shortly  after  Mayor  Combe  came  out  with  D  Company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir: 
I  heard  him  give  the  order  to  the  command  for  the  rolls  to  be  called 
in  all  the  companies. 

Q.  Were  these  rolls  called,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  after  this.  Sergeant? — ^A.  I 
remained  with  the  major  until  I  was  dismissed. 

Q.  About  when  was  that?— A.  I  should  judge  it  to  be  about  two 
hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  were  dismissed? — ^A.  I  went  to  C 
Company's  barracks  and  went  to  sleep.  I  didn't  return  to  the  admin- 
istration building. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  in  your  arms  and  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
turned  my  arms  and  ammunition  in  that  same  night,  and  I  turned 
the  rifle  and  the  rifle  ammunition  in  and  got  a  six-shooter  and  some 
six-shooter  ammunition. 

Who  did  you  get  that  from? — A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant 
.  vompany  C. 

Q.  \\  nat  shape  was  this  rifle  ammunition  in  when  it  was  issued  to 
you  and  when  it  was  returned  ? — A.  It  was  in  a  bandoleer,  closed  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  return  it  in  the  same  shape  ? — ^A.  In  the  same  con- 
dition. I  dii  not  load  the  piece  that  was  given  to  me;  I  had  no  occa- 
sion to  use  it,  and  did  not  open  any  of  the  pockets. 

Q.  Sergeant,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  court  the  impression  of  this  fir- 
ing as  it  struck  you  at  tlie  time ;  where  you  located  it  and  what  you  can 
recall  about  it. — A.  The  first  shot  struck  me  as  if  it  were  out  in  the 
to\vn — somewhere  out  on  that  street  that  separates  the  town  from  the 
post;  probably  down  lower  than  C  Company's  barracks.  I  can 
tell 

Q.  You  sa.d  it  came A.  From  that  direction.     I  could  not  tell 

exactly  whether  it  was  a  revolver  shot  or  who  t  her  it  was  a  rifle  shot, 
because  the  shot  aroused  me,  and  I  was  not  able  to  judge. 

Q.  How  was  the  shooting  after  that,  as  it  occurred  to  you? — A. 
The  shooting  increased  gradually  until  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  and 
it  seemed  to  increase.  There  seemed  to  be  more  shooting  after  caU 
to  arms  was  sounded  than  before,  and  it  seemed  to  be  growing  nearer 
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and  nearer  to  me — coming  right  up  toward  the  administration  build- 
ing—getting nearer  to  me  every  second. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  that  you  could  distinguish,  except  those 
three  that  you  said  were  louder  than  the  others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
heard  quite  a  number  of  shots  different  from  the  shot  that  I  distin- 
guished. 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  rifle  shots  from  high-power  rifles? — ^A.  I 
can  tell  a  nfle  shot. 

S.  That  is,  from  otu*  ^uns.  like  the  Krag  and  the  new  Spring- 
?— A,  I  don't  know  mat  I  would  have  been  able  to  distiaguisn 
the  Bjrag  from  the  new  Springfield  very  well. 

Q.  I  asked  if  you  could  tefl  that  from  a  .45  pistol,  for  instance. — 
A.  OIl  yes,  sir;  if  it  were  near  to  me. 

a  I  did  not  ask  you  to  distinguish  between  high-power  rifles. 
,  this  continued  to  come  down  lq  your  general  direction,  you 
mean  to  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting  seemed  to  grow  nearer  and 
nearer  to  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  rifle  shooting  keep  up,  as  near  as  you  recall 
it?— A.  This  nfle  shootiag  near  the  post? 

Q.  Yes.  With  respect  to  your  movements,  how  long  did  it  keep 
up — the  rifle  shootiag  you  heard? — ^A.  The  shootiag  was  going  on 
wnen  I  reported  to  the  major. 

Q.  Had  been  goiag  on  all  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting  had 
ceased  near  the  j^ost  and  was  going  on  downtown — seemed  to  be 
heavy  volleys — firiag  down  in  town  when  I  reported  to  the  major. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  heard  more  than  one  call  to 
arms  sounded? — A.  The  only  call  that  I  remember  is  the  call  that 
was  soimded  from  the  guardhouse.  It  might  have  been  repeated 
by  the  trumpeter  over  there,  but  I  did  not  near  any  other  musician 
soundiag  the  call  but  the  one  who  was  near  the  guardhouse — the 
one  who  was  on  guard. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  first  sergeant  of  C  Company  for  some  years  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Private  Newton  during  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  been  ia  the  company  for  some  time;  if  so,  how  long? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  long.  I  went  on  furlough  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  and  I  returned  in  January,  1906,  and  I  foimd  him  with  the 
company  ia  January,  1906,  when  1  returned. 

Q.  Hadn't  he  served  in  the  company  before? — ^A.  Not  before  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  struck  with  a  revolver  while  you  were 
there? — A.  In  Fort  Brown? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  this.  Sergeant;  from  whom? — ^A.  I  heard 
it  from  some  of  the  men  of  Company  C. 

Q.  What  did  jon  hear  of  it? — ^A.  I  simply  heard  that  he  was 
knocked  down  with  a  revolver  ia  the  streets  by  some  citizen  of 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  who  did  that? — A.  I  learned  some  time 
afterwards  that  the  man's  name  was  ilr.  Tate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  date  of  this  occur- 
ence?— ^A.  I  have  not.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  between  the  5th 
and  7th  of  Aujnist. 
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Q.  What  'impression  did  this  make  on  your  mind,  Sergeant — this 
hitting  of  Newton — at  the  time  it  was  reported  to  you? — A.  It  didn't 
make  any  impression  on  my  mind  at  all. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  I  knew  this  man  Newton  was  a  man 

fiven  to  drinking  and  when  in  Uquor  was  a  nuisance  and  was  very 
able  to  do  things  that  would  fret  other  people,  and  it  had  been  a 
common  thing  for  him  to  get  drunk  and  get  beat  up. 

Q.  Had  you  known  of  his  being  beat  up  before?— A.  I  had;  yes, 
sir. 


Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 


^.  So  as  far  as  Newton  getting  beat  up,  you  didn't  think  it  was 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary? — ^A.  No,  sir;  didn't  strike  my  mind 
as  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  at  all. 

Q.  JDid  you  note  yourself,  when  you  were  associating  with  the 
men;  any  xmusual  discussions  or  any  feeling  of  resentment  about  it? — 
A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  noted  nothing  in  connection  with  that  that  you  thought 
you  should  report  to  the  commanding  officer? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  any  correspondence  in  connec- 
tion with  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  court  what  you  know  about  that. — ^A.  I  know  the 
conmianding  officer  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vann,  I  think  that  is  his 
name,  inspector  of  customs,  requesting  that  an  investigation  be  made. 

By  the  judge-advocate: 

Does  he  know  that  of  his  own  official  knowledge?  Otherwise  we  shall  have  to 
object. 

By  counsel: 

We  are  going  to  fix  that.  If  you  will  leave  him  alone,  Captain  Hay,  he  will  bring 
that  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  commanding  officer  wrote  this  let- 
ter?— A.  Because  I  wrote  the  letter  on  the  typewriter  myself;  a 
draft  was  handed  to  me  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  signed  this  letter  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
A.  Yes,  SIT. 

Q.  Who? — A.  The  commanding  officer  signed  it. 

Q.  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  date  of  that  Sergeant? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  The  correspondence  of  the  adjutant's  office  went  through 
you,  did  it  not,  Sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  occiurence  the  night  of  the  13th  and  14th 
of  August,  had  any  reply  been  received  from  Mr.  Vann  to  this,  that 
you  mow  of? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  reply  was  ever  received? — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  -Now,  Sergeant,  did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Adaii 
in  C  Company?— A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  brought  to  vour  attention  in  regard  to  Adair, 
in  connection  with  trouble  he  had  had  down  town? — A.  Private 
Adair  told  me  that  he  went  over  in  Mexico  and  purchased  a  gold 

J)en  and  that  returning  to  Brownsville  the  inspector  came  out  at  the 
erry  and  took  the  pen  from  him  and  asked  liim  his  name  and  his 
company  and  said  he  was  going  to  report  the  fact  to  his  company 
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commander.  Private  Adair  told  me  also  that  he  was  going  to  report 
the  fact  to  his  company  conmiander  himself. 

Q.  That's  all  vou  know  of  that?— A.  That's  all. 

Q.  You  heara  no  discussion  in  the  company  among  the  men  at 
all? — ^A.  None  at  all.  Private  Adair  is  the  only  man  that  spoke  to 
me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reid  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  any  trouble  that  he  had  had  ? — ^A.  I  heard 
he  was  knocked  in  the  Rio  Grande  River  oflf  the  ferry.  In  fact  I  saw 
him  when  he  came  in  wet. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  this  story? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  tell  you? — ^A.  Private  Madison,  of  Company  C.  That 
is  the  only  man  I  remember  talking  to  of  it.  He  was  with  Private 
Reid  when  he  was  knocked  off  the  terry. 

Q.  What  were  the  circimistances  of  that,  Sergeant!  What  did 
Madison  tell  you? 

By  the  assistant  judge-advocate: 

We  object  to  that  as  hearsay. 

By  counsel: 

We  think  this  is  pertinent.  The  judge-advocate  has  laid  the  greatest  sort  of  stress 
on  this,  and  we  have  got  to  know  first  whether  this  came  to  this  witness's  attention,  and 
then  follow  it  up,  as  I  have,  with  other  instances  as  to  what  effect  this  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  company.  The  fact  is  that  that  is  positively  alleged  in 
these  charges.  During  the  prosecution  this  has  been  dwelt  on  with  practically  every 
witness  that  ever  hea?d  it,  and  the  only  way  we  can  show  what  the  actual  feeling 
among  the  men  was  is  by  the  men  and  by  the  men  that  heard  it,  and  show  the  sources 
from  which  they  heard  it,  and  what  the  story  was  as  they  imderstood  it.  We  think  it 
clearly  pertinent. 

By  the  assistant  judge-advocate: 

The  only  reason  I  object  here  as  to  what  Corporal  Madison  said  is  that  Corporal  Mad- 
ison is  one  of  the  men  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  his  testimony  is  better  than  what 
this  present  witness  may  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  Corporal  Madison  can  tell  ub 
about  it  when  he  comes. 

By  the  counsel: 

I  think  the  distinguished  assistant  judge-advocate  will  recall  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  Corporal  Madison  will  ever  be  here,  in  spite  of  the  summons.  We  have  no  evidence, 
and  we  ask  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  next  best  evidence  we  have,  and  we  main- 
tain this  is  the  best  evidence  at  hand.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  show,  and,  in  fact. 
it  will  show  that  Corporal  Madison  was  actually  with  this  man,  and  the  court  ymL 
recall  that  this  was  brought  out  on  the  prosecution — ^that  is  to  say,  that  Corporal  Madi- 
son had  directly  reported  it  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  it  was  thrashed  over  from 
that  point. 

By  the  assistant  judge-advocate: 

I  would  like  to  state  that.Sereeant  Taliaferro  is  a  witness  in  the  case  that  is  to  succeed 
this  one — ^the  case  of  Captain  Macklin,  and  any  points  that  may  be  omitted  from  his 
present  direct  examination  he  can  be  recalled  later,  inasmuch  as  he  is  going  to  be  here 
all  the  time,  and  any  testimony  as  to  what  he  heard  Corporal  Madison  say  is  not  at  this 
time,  or  until  we  find  out  whether  Corporal  Madison  can  come  or  not^  the  best  evi- 
dence. If  Corporal  Madison  can  not  come,  then  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  next 
best  evidence  being  introduced  ajs  to  what  Corporal  Madison  said  at  that  time. 

By  the  counsel: 

Both  the  counsel  and  the  judge-advocate  in  the  Macklin  case  are  here  and,  untfl 
the  counsel  objects  to  this  in  behalf  of  Captain  Macklin,  we  don't  think  it  especiaUy 
pertinent  that  it  be  objected  to  by  the  judge-advocate. 
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The  accusedi  his  counsels,  the  witness,  the  reporter,  and  the  jud^e- 
advocates  then  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  closed,  and,  on  being 
opened,  the  president  announced,  in  their  presence,  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  court  to  umounce  that  the  objection  is  sustained  and  the 
question  will  not  be  answered. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  this  matter  discussed  around  among  the  men  ? — ^A. 
The  matter  of  striking  Reid  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  recall  any  discussion  only  with  Corporal 
Madison. 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  person  you  talked  to  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Corporal  Madison  express  any  resentment? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
Corporal  Madison 

By  the  judge-advocate: 

I  object  to  that  as  being  purely  a  leading  question.  It  is  using  almost  word  for 
word  a  certain  allegation  in  the  specification  in  addition,  and  I  object  to  that. 

By  associate  counsel : 

In  reply  to  the  objection  of  the  judge-advocate  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  attempting 
to  establish  any  foot  in  evidence  from  the  hearsav  testimony  of  Corporal  Madison, 
and  it  is  inunaterial  whether  his  statement  is  a  truthful  one  or  not;  simply  to  express 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  men  of  the  command,  and  it  is  from  those  men,  and  from 
them  alone,  tiiat  we  can  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  specification.  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  have  more  competent  testimony.  The  auestion  is  not  leading, 
does  not  surest  any  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  Corporal  Madison  expressed  any 
resentment  m  any  conversation  he  had  with  the  witness  about  this  incident. 

The  accused,  his  coimsels,  the  witness,  the  reporter,  and  the  judge- 
advocates  then  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  closed,  and,  on  bemg 
opened,  the  president  annoimced,  in  their  presence,  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  court  to  announce  that  the  objection  is  not  sustained  and 
the  question  will  be  answered. 

(The  question  was  then  repeated:  Did  Corporal  Madison  express 
any  resentment  ?) 
A.  He  did  not.     Corporal  Madison  said 

By  assistant  judge-advocate: 

That  has  been  objected  to  and  the  court  has  sustained  it,  as  to  what  Corporal  Madison 
■ud. 

By  the  counsel: 

Now,  may  it  i)lease  the  court,  I  take  advantage  of  this  to  read  to  the  court  the  allega- 
tion in  the  specification.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  it.  but  to  make  sure 
it  is  in  the  record  we  purpose  reading  it.  In  the  second  specification  of  the  charges: 
"In  that  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  being  aware  of  the  feeling 
of  resentment  in  his  command  toward  the  citizens  of  Brownsville,  as  a  result  of  the 
assaults  upon  certain  individuals  of  the  command  — ,"  etc.  That's  the  only  part 
that  is  pertinent.  Now,  we  have  a  right  to  know  what  came  to  this  witness  in  regard  to 
that  assault  and  to  every  other  assault.  It  makes  not  one  particle  of  difference  wnether 
what  came  to  him  was  true  or  not  tnie — the  point  is,  what  was  the  report  that  came 
to  this  witness,  from  what  source  did  it  come,  and  what  was  the  effect  produced  on 
this  witness  and  others  of  the  command  with  whom  he  talked?  To  our  mind  it  is 
absolutely — and  we  challenge  anyone  to  produce  in  anjr  other  way — the  only  means 
we  have  or  that  exist  of  showing  what  the  feeling  in  this  command  was  in  regard  to 
this  particular  assault,  and  it  is  the  only  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  this  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  accused.  You  can't  show  the  feeling  of  a  command 
in  any  other  way,  as  I  state,  and  we  have  shown  now  that  this  did  come  to  this  man 
from  a  member  of  that  command  who  was  at  that  ferry  and  .saw  the  entire  incident 
and  told  him  the  facta.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference  whether  these  facts  are 
true  or  not,  but  did  he  tell  you  these  facts  and  what  was  the  effect  of  them?    And  it  ia 
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not  worth  while  for  me  to  remind  the  court  that  that  all  was  thrashed  over  and  the 
prosecution  had  to  establish  it,  and  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  rebut  it,  and  we  ask 
that  this  witness  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  answer  that  question. 

By  the  assistant  judge-advocate: 

May  it  please  the  court,  the  objection  to  the  last  question  put,  namely:  "Did 
Corporal  Madison  express  any  resentment?"  was  answered  by  tne  witness  with  the 

words,  "I  do  not.*'    Then  he  went  on  to  state,  "Corporal  Madison  said  to  me **, 

at  which  point  the  orosecution  objected,  because  the  fact  that  the  question  before 
the  last,  as  to  what  Corporal  Madison  said  at  the  time,  upon  bein^  objected  to  by  the 
prosecution,  was  sustained,  and  if  the  witness  were  to  continue  m  his  answer,  as  he 
started  out  to  do,  it  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  what  has  just  been  held  by  the  court, 
and  Corporal  Madison  is  expected  as  a  witness — at  least  has  been  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness — and  until  we  find  out  whether  he  is  coming  or  not,  Seigeant  Taliafeiio's 
testimony  as  to  what  he  said  at  the  time  is  not  the  best  evidence. 

The  accused,  his  counsels,  the  witness,  the  reporter,  and  the  judge- 
advocates  then  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  closed,  and,  on  being 
opened,  the  president  announced,  in  their  presence,  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  court  to  annoimce  the  court  does  not  regard  the  question 
and  answer  as  falling  within  the  rule  including  hearsay.  The  court  understands  that 
the  statements  made  by  members  of  the  command  in  conversation  are  the  best  avail- 
able evidence  to  establish  the  sentiment  existing  in  the  command.  The  court,  there- 
fore, does  not  sustain  the  objection. 

(Quesdon  was  repeated  to  witness.) 

A.  Corporal  Maoison  said  that  Reid  had  been  drinking  and  was 
creating  disturbances  on  the  ferrv  and  was  in  fault. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  in  tnis  case,  as  they  came  to  you.  Ser- 
geant?— ^A.  The  facts  in  the  Reid  case? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  the  facts  were  that  this  man  got  into  a  dispute 
concerning  the  paying  of  fares  and  that  while  disputing  with  the 
boatman  on  the  ferry  concerning  the  paying  ot  fares  some  officer  at 
the  ferry  came  out  and,  in  clearing  the  ferry,  knocked  this  man  off 
of  the  ferry  in  the  river. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  clearing  the  ferry? — ^A.  Getting  the 
crowd  out  of  the  way  so  that  people  could  get  into  the  boats;  peo- 
ple that  were  going  back  and  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  near  this  discussed  at  all  in  the  barracks  or  among  the 
men  in  any  way?— A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  this  was,  Sergeant? — ^A.  I  could  not  give 
the  date.  It  probably  was  about-^I  thmk  it  was  a  Sunday,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  and  it  was  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  August. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  feeling  expressed  by  them  about  it  at  all  ? — 
A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  of  any  investigation  of  this  or  report  of  it  in 
the  adjutant's  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  when  did  jo\i  first  hear  about  the  man  who  was  supposed  to 
have  interfered  with  the  woman  on  horseback? — A.  Between  5  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  on  August  13,  while  at  supper. 

Q.  That's  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? — A.  That's  the  first  I  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  facts  you  heard  of  it — about  the  incident  itself? — 
A.  les,  sir;  that's  all  I  heard;  just  what  was  reported  to  me  by 
Sergeant  Ilarlev  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  any  feelinci:  of  resentment  or  discussion  of  this  in  any  way 
come  to  your  knowledge  after  5  o'clock  that  evening,  or  after  you 
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heard  it,  between  5  and  6?  Among  the  men,  I  mean. — ^A.  Yes,  air; 
Private  Mitchell,  of  Company  B,  who  was 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  Evans  incident. — A.  This  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Evans  incident. 

Q.  Go  on. — ^A.  Private  Mitchell,  of  Company  B,  who  was  the  mail 
orderly,  came  up  with  the  mail  about  8  o'cIock  and  stated  to  me — I 
asked  him  what  were  the  conditions  in  the  town,  and  Jie  said  there 
was  a  large  crowd  around  thepost-office  that  tried  to  engage  him  in 
an  argument  concerning  this  Efvans  incident,  and  he  shooed  them  oflf 
as  best  he  could.  Bte  said  they  seemed  to  want  to  get  him  in  trouble. 
He  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  just  as  he  got  away  one 
of  them  told  him  "  Well,  its's  a  good  thing  your  commanding  officer 
ordered  you  all  in  by  8  o'clock  to-night,  because  some  of  you  are  going 
to  get  killed  to-night."  I  told  Private  Mitchell  to  report  that  U)  the 
adjutant  when  he  delivered  his  mail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  report  that  to  the  adjutant  or 
not? — A.  1  do  not.     I  have  been  informed  he  did  not. 
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and  he  was  going  to  deliver  the  mail,  and  I  told  him  to  report  the  fact 
to  the  adjutant  himself.  I  intended  to  make  the  report  the  next 
morning  myself. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  make  it  the  next  day  or  at  anytime  afterwards? 
K  so,  when? — A.  I  made  it  the  next  time  the  matter  was  brought  to 
my  attention,  which  was  during  the  investigation.  I  made  this  state- 
ment to  Major  Blocksom  I  remember  very  distinctly,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  made — I  don't  know  exactly  when  I  made  the  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  but  when  I  spoke  to  him  concerning  it 

(J.  Was  it  before  the  incidents  that  occurred  that  night?— A.  When 
this  man  reported  to  me? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  Major  Penrose  before  the  shooting? — ^A.  No, 
sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  reported  it  the  next  day,  or 
when? — ^A.  The  first  I  remember  speaking  of  it  again  was  when  the 
investigation  was  brought  up  by  Major  Blocksom. 

Q.  &  far  as  you  know,  was  that  the  first  information  that  Major 
Penrose  had  of  that,  when  you  reported  it  to  Major  Blocksom* — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Private  Mitchell 
had  reported  to  the  adjutant,  as  I  told  him. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  understood  afterwards  that  he  did  not? — 
A.   1  es,  sir;  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  did  not  make  the  report. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  you  learned  that?  Was  it  from  the 
adjutant,  or  whom? — ^A.  The  conunanding  officer  told  me  he  did  not 
make  the  report. 

Q.  Was  tnat  after  the  report  you  made  to  Major  Blocksom,  or 
when? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  afterwards. 
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CBOSS-EXABIIXATION. 
QUESTIONS  BT  ASSISTANT  JUDOB-ADYOCATB. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  battalion  sergeant-major? — ^A.  I 
was  appointed  by  Col.  R.  W.  Hoyt,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  whom? — ^A.  Maj.  Charles  W. 
Penrose,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  So  that  Maj.  Charles  W.  Penrose  recommended  you  for  this 
position? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And  to  him  is  due  the  fact  that  you  are  now  battalion  sergeant- 
major  of  the  First  BattaUon? 

By  associate  counsel: 

May  it  please  the  court,  I  think  this  is  the  proper  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  object 
to  the  character  of  questions  being  asked  by  this  assistant  judge-advocate.  He  seems 
to  be  making  use  of  the  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  arguments  to  the  court, 
and  I  object  to  the  form  of  questions  asked.  If  he  seeks  in  anyway  to  establish  any 
evidence  by  the  witness — to  break  down  any  evidence  testified  to  in  direct  examina- 
tion— ^it  is  all  right,  but  I  don*t  think  it  is  proper  that  he  should  make  use  of  the  wit- 
ness to  make  an  argument  to  the  court.  While  that  is  a  technical  objection,  I  think 
it  is  more  or  less  material  to  us,  for  in  that  way  he  has  a  hearing  before  the  court  he  is 
not  entitled  to. 

By  assistant  judge-advocate: 

The  fact  was  brought  out  in  direct  examination  that  the  witness  is  at  present 
Beri^eant-major  of  the  First  Battalion,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  iB 
entirely  pertinent  to  find  out  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  and,  if  he  was  appointed 
by  the  accused,  it  may  show  to  some  extent  that  he  is  an  interested  witness  and  not 
entirely  imbiased. 

By  associate  counsel : 

So  far  as  the  assistant  judge-advocate  has  stated  his  position  in  his  last  answer,  he 
is  entirely  correct.  It  is  most  pertinent  to  establish  through  this  witness  how  he  got 
his  position,  but  his  last  question  is  the  one  I  object  to.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  ask 
the  witness  if  he  owes  his.  position  as  a  battalion  sergeant-major  to  Major  Penrose. 
In  the  first  place  that  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  facts.  The  witness  has  just  testi- 
fied that  he  owes  his  position  to  Colonel  Hoyt^  through  the  recommendation  of  Major 
Penrose,  and  I  don't  see  any  point  in  goin^  into  argument,  through  the  witness,  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  owes  his  position  to  Major  Penrose  in  any  other  way  than  he  has 
testified  to.  I  object  to  it,  because  the  assistant  judge-advocate  makes  use  of  that 
form  of  examination,  not  only  with  this  witness,  but  with  all  he  has  examined — not 
that  I  care  about  this  particular  question,  but  I  want  to  interrupt  him  in  that  form 
of  examination. 

By  assistant  judge-advocate. 
I  don't  mind  changing  the  form  of  that  question. 

By  the  associate  counsel: 
I  object  to  your  making  use  of  that  form  of  examination — argumentary. 

(By  direction  of  the  court  the  question  was  read.) 

By  assistant  judge-advocate: 

I  am  willing,  may  it  please  the  court,  to  change  that  question.  I  merely  wish  to 
show  by  this  witnocJs  that  he  owes  his  position  primarily  to  the  fact  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  battalion  commander  and,  actmg  upon  that  recommendation,  his  reg- 
imental commander  appointed  him,  and  to  show  that  his  present  position  is  not  due 
primarily  to  Colonel  Hoyt,  as  he  stated,  but  is  due  primarily  to  his  battalion  com- 
mander, the  accused. 

By  associate  counsel: 

May  it  please  the  court,  the  assistant  judge-advocate  has  already  established  that 
from  certam  questions  he  has  asked  the  witness,  just  what  the  status  of  the  witness  is. 

S.  Doc.  402,  GO-1,  pt  5 38 
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If  he  ^pes  into  any  more  matter  in  the  way  of  argument,  it  is  eaually  open  to  us  to  in- 
dul^  m  the  same  kind  of  examination  to  rebut  that  and  show  that  he  does  not  owe  hia 
position  to  Major  Penrose,  but  may  owe  it  to  his  company  commander  or  some  other 
officer,  or  it  may  be  shown  that  some  noncommissioned  officer  has  taken  steps  in  that 
matter.  It  opens  up  a  number  of  collaterations  I  don't  think  are  proper  in  any  exam- 
ination. 

By  the  president  of  the  court: 

If  the  assistant  judge-advocate  wishes  to  change  his  question,  I  think  he  might  b9 
allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Upon  motion  of  a  member  the  court  was  closed,  the  accused,  his 
counsels,  the  witness,  the  reporter,  and  the  judge-advocates  first 
withdrawing  from  the  room,  and,  on  being  opened,  the  president 
announced,  in  their  presence,  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  court  to  announce  the  decision  that  the  objection  -is  not 
sustained.  The  court  holds  this  line  of  cross-examination  admissible  to  establish  an 
interest.  Assistant  counsel  are  instructed  to  address  their  remarks,  in  the  nature  of 
argument,  to  the  court  and  not  to  each  other,  in  the  way  of  conversation. 

(The  Question  was  then  repeated  to  witness.) 

A.  I  ao  not  know.  The  promotion  came  unsought;  I  was  Tery 
much  opposed  to  giving  up  my  position  as  first  sergeant,  and  expressed 
the  same  to  my  conrpany  commander. 

Q.  Who  was  your  company  commander  at  that  time  ? — A.  Captain 
Macklin. 

Q.  Do  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
particularly  the  older  noncommissioned  officers,  have  very  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  privates  as  a  general  thing  ?-^A.  I  should  say  they  do. 

Q.  Do  sergeants  of  long  service  and  recruits — are  they  very  often 
very  close  friends? — ^A.  No;  not  even  old  soldiers,  as  a  general  thirg, 
make  close  friends  with  recruits. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officers  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  pick 
their  friends  among  the  privates  out  of  the  soldiers  of  long  standing 
rather  than  from  men  or  comparatively  short  service,  do  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  overhear  any  talk  in  C  Company  relative  to  ill- 
treatment  of  men  ? 

By  counsel: 

We  should  like  to  have  the  time  fixed  as  to  that,  so  as  to  know  to  what  it  relates. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  overhear  any  talk  in  C  Company  prior  to  the 
shooting  of  August  13  relative  to  ill-treatment  received  by  any 
members  of  the  command  at  the  hands  of  civilians  in  Brownsville  ?— 
A.  This  striking  of  Newton  is  the  only  incident  I  heard  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  mess  at  a  separate  table  there  in  C  Company  or  with 
the  noncommissioned  officers? — A.  I  don^t  think  they  had  a  separate 
table  at  that  time,  and  if  they  did  I  was  not  particular  to  sit  at  it.  I 
generally  came  in  late  for  meals  and  sat  where  I  could  find  a  conven- 
ient place. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  adjutant's  ofTice  when  any  complaints 
or  reports  or  ill-treatment  were  made  to  Major  Penrose  prior  to  the 
shooting  of  August  13? — A.  I  heard  none,  sir. 

Q.  Your  office  is  separate — is  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  hall  from 
Major  Penrose's  office? — A.  No,  sir;  simply  a  door  between  us. 

Q.  Simply  a  door? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  partition  and  a  door. 

Q.  When  Corporal  Madison  told  you  on  the  evening  of  August  13 
about  the  orders  to  the  effect  that  men  were  to  be  kept  in  after  8 
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o'clock,  did  he  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  being  kept  in? — 
A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  about  it  other  than  the 
mere  fact  they  were  to  oe  kept  in? — ^A.  I  told  him  he  was  to  come  in; 
he  didn't  tell  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A,  He  says, "  I  am  on  pass."  I  says,  "Well, 
passes  are  revoked  so  far  as  this  order  is  concerned;  you  have  to  be 
m  the  garrison  by  8  o'clock." 

?;.  What  did  he  say  then? — ^A.  Didn't  say  anything, 
he  court  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  the 
members  of  the  court,  the  judge-advocates,  tne  accused,  his  counsel, 
the  witness,  and  the  reporter  resumed  their  seats. 

The  judge-advocate  then  reminded  the  witness,  Sergt.  Maj.  Spotts- 
wooD  W .  Taliafebbo,  that  he  was  still  under  oath,  who  testified  as 
follows: 

CROSS-EXAMINATION   CONTINUED. 
QUESTIONS  BT  ASSISTANT  JUDGE- ADTOOATB. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  Newton  aflfair,  when  did  you  first  learn  the 
assailant's  name  was  Tate? — ^A.  I  can  not  say;  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  time. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  August  13  ? — ^A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  week  before  or  two  days  before, 
or  how  long? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  Uved?-^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Who  told  you  what  his  name  was;  do  you  remember? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  You  state  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Newton  to  get  beat  up. 
State  exactly,  to  your  knowledge,  how  many  times  he  has  been  beaten 
up. — ^A.  One  time  that  I  mentioned  as  being  in  Fort  Niobrara, 
Nebr.,  is  very  vivid  in  my  mind. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  know  of  except  that  one  in  Browns- 
ville?— A.  The  only  instance  that  I  can  fix  in  my  mind. 

Q.  So,  those  two  are  the  only  instances  you  have  any  recollection  of 
at  present? — A.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  wmle  I  know  of  a 
number  of  other  instances  that  were  mentioned  to  me  by  other  men. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  ever  ask  you  about  Newton's  character 
before  he  sent  the  letter? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  first  sergeant  of  C  Company  for  some  time?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Newton  was  in  C  Company,  wasn't  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  his  having  asked  you  about  what 
character  tliis  man  had  in  the  company,  whether  he  was  quarrelsome 
or  otherwise  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  any  conversation  concerning 
this  man's  character. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  office,  however,  at  the  time  that  letter  was 
sent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  appointed  upon  reconmiendation  of  Major 
Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  first  sergeant  of  Company  C — this  same  company? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  request  in  this  letter  that  Tate  be  discharged 
if  fi^r  investigation  it  was  found  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  the 
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matter  t — A.  I  don't  remember  any  request  as  to  his  discharge;  I  sun- 
ply  remember  he  requested  an  investigation. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  Major  Penrose  requested  that  this 
man  be  put  out  of  the  service  or  discharged  in  case  it  was  found  the 
assault  was  made  without  just  cause? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  not  in  the  letter? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  it 
was  not  in  it. 

Q.  You  wrote  the  letter  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  to  the  adjutant  about  Newton's 
character? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wsisnt  questioned  concerning  it. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  any  talk  at  the  supper  table  or  around  the 
barracks  with  reference  to  this  Newton  affair? — A.  I  heard,  the 
matter  mentioned  at  the  time  it  happened. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  any  member  of  Company  C  say  in  your 

§  resent  [presence]  that  the  colored  troops  were  not  given  a  square 
eal  do\^Ti  there,  or  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember  any  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Or  that  the  townspeople  were  bitter  against  them? — A.  I  have 
never  heard  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  member  of  that  company  say  they  would 
get  even  with  them?— A.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  the  Adair  affair,  the  incident  of  this  pencil 
being  taken  from  this  man,  being  discussed? — ^A.  Private  Adair 
mentioned  that  matter  to  me  himself;  I  never  heard  anyone  else 
mention  it  but  Private  Adair. 

Q.  With  reference  to  Roid,  who  was  knocked  in  the  water;  did 
you  ever  hear  that  discussed? — A.  Corporal  Madison  spoke  to  me 
concerning  that. 

Q.  So  that  from  that ^A.  I  never  heard  it  from  any  other 

person — any  other  member  of  the  j^arrison,  or  otherwise  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  married? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  all  the  while  in  Brownsville  in  the  administration 
building?— A.  I  Uved  in  the  administration  building  and  slept  in 
the  administration  building  until  this  occurrence  of  the  13th  of 
August,  and  after  that  I  slept  in  C  Company  barracks.  I  was  in  the 
administration  building  when  the  occurrence  took  place. 

Q.  How  often  each  day  would  you  visit  the  barracks — just  for 
your  meals? — ^A.  I  woulci  visit  them  for  my  meals  and  at  night, 
after  the  adjutant's  office  closed,  I  was  frequently  down  through  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Who  were  your  particular  friends  in  C  Company? — ^A.  Most 
of  the  whole  company  were  my  friends. 

Q.  Which  were  the  ones  with  whom  you  used  to  spend  your  time 
more  than  others? — A.  Sergeant  Carlisle,  Corporal  O'Neil,  and  Cor- 
poral Madison. 

Q.  Wasn't  Sergeant  Harley  a  good  friend  of  yoiu's? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  the  old  men  were. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  friends  among  the  recruits? — A.  No  partic- 
ular friend  among  the  recruits. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  way,  speaking  about  these  recruits,  the  descrip- 
tion and  assignment  cards  are  kept  in  the  adjutant's  office  of  recrmta 
that  come? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  passed  through  the  adjutant's  hands,  however,  did  they 
not? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  many  of  them  since  you  started  in  as  battalion 
sergeant-major? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  many  recruits  prior  to  the  time  you  went  down 
to  Texas — that  is,  within  six  months  prior  thereto?— A.  Not  very 
many. 

Q.  Where  did  these  come  from? — ^A.  Where  did  most  of  the  re- 
cruits come  from  who  were  received? 

Q.  Where  did  most  of  them  come  from? 

Coimsel  for  the  accused: 

We  haven't  any  objection  to  that  evidence  being  shown,  nor  have  we  any  special 
objection  to  it  being  asked  this  witness,  but  we  submit  that  if  the  purpose  is  to  show, 
as  we  assume  it  to  be,  that  these  people  came  from  any  special  district  or  districts  the 
best  proof  of  it  is  either  the  D.  and  A.  cards,  or  the  muster  rolls,  or  certified  official 
copies  of  them.  Without  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  examination,  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  the  purpose  is,  and  if  the  purpose  is  simply  that,  then  that  it 
be  limited  to  that  class  of  proof. 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

May  it  please  the  court,  we  withdraw  that;  the  other  is  doubtless  the  best  evidence, 
but  it  was  merely  a  small  point,  and  I  thoHght  possibly  by  testimony  of  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  whose 'ix)sition  was  such  that  he  had  occasion  to  see  these  cards  fre- 
quently and  probably  knew  about  where  the  recruits  came  from.  I  think  it  would 
save  a  good  aeal  of  trouble  and  time. 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 

Not  only  did  I  state  what  is  unquestionably  the  law,  but  surely  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  a  sergeant-major  woula  be  expected  to  remember  the  contents  of  D.  and  A* 
cards  passing  through  his  hands  over  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  presiding  officer: 

I  understand  the  question  is  withdrawn. 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  D.  and  A.  cards,  do  you  know 
from  what  recruit  depots  or  recruiting  stations  most  of  the  men  who 
joined  the  battaUon  as  recruits  came  from  during  the  six  months 
prior  to  your  departure  from  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Coimsel  for  the  accused: 

That  is  the  same  thing.  We  objected  to  that  form  of  introducing  that  ibict— that  is 
all.  If  he  wants  it  put  in  we  are  prepared  to  admit  it,  or  he  can  show  it  by  proper 
evidence. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  man  Mitchell,  who  reported  to  you  on  the 
evening  of  August  13  that  he  had  been  having  an  argument  with  some 
people  downtown,  near  the  post-office,  what  was  his  exact  language,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  recall? — A.  He  said  that  there  was  a  crowd  around 
the  post-office  that  said  to  him,  **  I  see  that  some  of  you  aU  have  been 
starting  some  of  your  meanness  aroimd  town,"  mentioning  what  was 
in  the  paper  concerning  the  Evans  assault,  and  he  said  that  he  told 
them  that  he  didn^t  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  tried  to  get  awav 
from  them,  and  they  told  him,'*  Well,  it  is  good  that  your  commana- 
ing  officer  ordered  you  all  in  the  garrison  by  8  o'clock  to-night,  because 
some  of  you  were  going  to  be  killed  to-ni^nt,"  and  he  said  to  them,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember  now,  *'  I  don't  think  you  will  do  any  harm — " 
I  believe  he  said,  ''I  don't  think  the  killing  will  be  aU  on  one  side." 
I  think  those  are  about  the  words  he  used,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 
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Q.  Where  is  this  man  Mitchell  now? — ^A.  He  is  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Reno. 

Q.  In  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  He  is  dishonorably  discharged  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  confinement. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  about  this  Mitchell  business! — 
A.   I  es,  sir;  I  did. 

§.  When? — ^A.  When  he  held  the  investigation  at  Fort  Brown. 
.  In  August  or  September? — ^A.  In  August. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  this,  that  you  narrated  the  incident  in  prao^ 
tically  the  same  way  vou  have  before  this  court?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Colonel  Levering  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
1  didn't  tell  Colonel  Levering  anyming  but  what  he  asked  me.  He 
swore  me  in  and  said,  "Confine  yourself  to  just  what  questions 
I  ask  you,  and  nothing  else."    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  visit  any  saloons  in  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  court  your  experience  in  visiting  the  first  saloon  that 
you  went  to,  kept  by  a  white  man. — ^A.  I  simply  went  in 

Coxmsel  for  the  accused : 

We  are  not  going  to  interpose  any  objection,  but  will  just  call  attention  to  the  fsuct 
that  it  was  not  gone  into  in  direct  examination. 

Assistant  judge-ad vocat e : 

I  withdraw  that  question.  (After  a  lapse  of  a  moment.)  On  reconsideration,  I 
will  repeat  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  any  saloon  in  Brownsville 
kept  by  a  white  man? — A.  I  did,  sir. 
Q.  IsFarrate  your  experience. 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 

I  think  we  will  have  to  put  in  a  formal  objection  to  that,  and  ask  the'  court  to  rule  . 
on  it;  it  is  not  proper  examination.  ^ 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

I  will  withdraw  that  question. 

Q.  Upon  what  date  did  you  receive  your  warrant  as  battalion 
sergeant-major? — A.  I  think  it  was  May  9,  1906.  I  was  appointed 
May  9,  1906;  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly,  the  date  I  received  the 
warrant  in  my  hand. 

Q.  You  were  at  this  time  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  placed  on  duty  in  the  adjutant's  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  oeen  on  duty  in  the  adjutant's  office  previous  to 
that?— A.  No,  sir. 

.  Were  you  present  in  the  office  when  Colonel  Hoyt  sent  a  letter 
le  War  Department? 

Counsel  for  the  accused : 

That  is  also  objectionable;  it  is  not  proper  cross-examination,  in  that  it  wasn't  gone 
mto  under  direct  examination. 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

May  it  please  the  court,  inasmuch  as  this  fact  has  already  been  brought  out  bj 
another  witness  and  other  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  merely  cumulative,  I  wiU 
withdraw  that  question  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  trouble  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
had  at  the  Fort  Riley  maneuvers? 


to  the 
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Counsel  for  the  accused: 

I  object  to  that  question.    It  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  not  proper  croas-ezamination. 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

May  it  please  the  court,  this  line  of  Questioning,  though  it  is  not  possibly  entirely 
confined  to  matters  brought  out  on  airect  examination,  still  it  is  upon  matters 
pertinent  to  the  issue  as  to  whether  there  was  any  feeling  of  resentment  entertained 
Dy  the  men  of  the  conoimand  down  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  brought 
out  by  this  or  any  other  witness  which  tends  to  show  that  their  treatment  in  Browns- 
ville was  decidedly  different  from  that  they  had  experienced  before,  or  that  they 
were  kept  away  from  the  maneuvers  for  any  particuLeu:  reason,  seems  to  me  is  per- 
tinent and  relevant. 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 

May  it  please  the  court,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  this  witness  has  been  here 
for  a  montn  and  a  week  or  two  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and 
the  prosecution  was  anxious  to  bring  it  out,  there  is  no  time  in  the  last  four  or  five' 
weeks  but  that  it  could  have  been  brought  out,  and  we  object  for  the  reason  stated. 

The  presiding  oflBcer: 

Do  I  understand  the  question  was  withdrawn? 

The  judge-advocate: 

It  was  not,  sir. 

The  accused,  his  counsel,  the  judge-advocates,  the  witness,  and 
the  reporter  then  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  closed,  and,  upon 
beirig  opened,  the  presiding  oflScer  announced  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  by  the  court  to  announce  the  decision  that  the  objection  is 
sustained.  y 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was  when  you  were  awakened  on 
the  ni^ht  of  August  13? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  time.  The 
first  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  time  of  night  was  after  the 
shooting  had  ceased,  when  the  major  took  out  his  watch,  and  I  think 
he  said  it  was  then  12.10,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  are  not  absoluteljr  certain  as  to  the  hour  he  announced  % — ^A. 
I  am  not.  It  is  my  impression  he  said  it  was  12.10;  that  was  a  short 
while  after  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q.  Were  you  more  or  less  confused  when  you  woke  up,  or  not? — ^A, 
I  was  excited. 

Q.  You  state  this  first  shot  was  followed  after  a  few  seconds' 
interval  by  another  one? — ^A.  By  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Were  they  fired  as  a  volley,  or  were  they  fired  as  if  by  a  lot  of 
people  who  hadn't  had  any  training  in  rifle  firing?— A.  It  was  scat- 
tering fire. 

Q.  So  the  first  firing  you  heard  after  this  first  shot  that  awakened 
you  was  a  scattering  fire? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  cease  for  any  time  after  that  ? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  con- 
tinue for  several  minutes,  or  quite  a  number  of  minutes — probably 
five  minutes  or  more — this  ragged  fire  near  the  barracks,  and  then 
it  seemed  to  go  down  into  the  heart  of  town,  and  the  volleys  that 
I  heard  were  down  in  the  heart  of  town — seemed  to  be  a  consider- 
able distance  downtown. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cessations  of  firing  at  all  from  the  time  the 
bunch  of  shots  were  nred  until  the  cessation  of  the  firing? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge;  only  the  pause  after  the  first  shot,  and  then  the 
flhooting  was  more  or  less  continued  imtil  the  final  ceasing. 
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Q.  Was  this  continuous  shooting  mainly  made  apparently  by  high- 
power  rifles? — ^A.  The  most  of  the  shots  could  have  been  mgh-power 
rifle. 

Q.  There  were  individual  shots  that  you  thought  were  not? — 
A.  There  were  mixed  in  individual  shots  tnat  I  am  quite  certain  were 
not  high-power  rifles. 

Q.  Sut  in  general  the  shooting  from  the  time  the  main  shooting 
began  until  the  shooting  was  all  over  was  that  of  high-power  rifles, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Most  of  the  shooting  did  sound  like  that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  firing  at  first  seemed  to  come  from  some 
distance  from  the  post  and  then  gradually  came  nearer. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  me. 

S.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  were  you  when  you  heard  this  first 
3y?— A.  When  I  heard  the  first  shot? 

Q.  When  you  heard  the  first  shot  you  were  where? — ^A.  I  was  in 
the  administration  buildinff,  in  my  room,  in  bed. 

Q.  And  when  you  heard  the  first  volley  where  were  you? — ^A.  As 
I  have  stated,  I  did  not  hear  any  volleys  until  the  shooting  had  ceased 
near  the  post.  The  volleys  I  heard  all  seemed  to  be  some  distance 
downtown. 

Q.  This  first  bunch  of  shots,  where  were  you  when  you  heard 
them? — ^A.  I  was  still  in  my  room  dressing.  I  got  out  of  the  bed  at 
the  first  mmiber  of  shots.  The  first  shot  I  raised  on  my  arm  to  listen, 
and  then  when  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  shots  I  got  out  of  bed  and 
started  to  dress. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  this  time  when  the  shooting  seemed  to  be  way 
away  from  the  post? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be  some  distance  toward  town. 

Q.  And  after  you  got  out  of  the  quarters  the  firing  seemed  nearer? — 
A.  1  es,  sir;  it  seemed  to  be  right  in  rear  of  B  Company  barracks 
when  I  got  through  dressing  and  ready  to  leave. 

%The  firing  after  you  came  out  in  the  open  appeared  to  be  in  rear 
Company  barracks,  up  that  alley?— A.  No;  it  seemed  to  be 
right  at  the  gate,  most  of  it— right  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  at  the 
gate. 

Q.  In  case  the  first  shots — the  first  bimch  of  shots — ^was  fired  in 
rear  of  B  or  D  Company  barracks,  for  instance,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
barracks  themselves  would  have  prevented  the  soimd  from  reaching 
you  as  clearly  as  though  there  had  been  no  barracks  there?  Were 
they  not  between  youf— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  barracks  were  between  me 
and.  the  shooting  all  the  time. 

Q.  So  that  to  some  extent  they  probably  shut  off  the  sound! — 
A.  No,  BiTj  I  don't  think  they  did,  because  I  was  in  the  same  room 
all  the  while,  and  the  shooting  continued  to  draw  nearer  to  me.  If 
the  barracks  had  shut  off  the  soimd  my  impression  would  not  have 
been  changed  imtil  I  left  the  barracks,  but  this  shooting  graduaUy 
came  up  nearer  to  me,  and  it  reached  in  rear  of  B  Company  quarters 
before  I  left  the  room. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  dress? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  took  me 
more  than  two  or  three  mmutes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  on  all  your  clothes  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  put  on  my  leggings. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  as  you  otherwise  ordinarily  would  ? — ^A.  No ;  I 
dressed  rapidly. 

Q.  When  you  ran  out,  the  shots  soxmded  nearer  than  when  you 
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were  inside? — ^A.  They  sounded  to  me  like  they  were  in  the  rear  of  B 
Company  barracks  when  I  got  outside. 

Q.  When  you  were  dressing  and  in  the  house? — ^A.  It  seemed  right 
in  rear  of  B  Company  barracks  when  I  come  out.-    The  shooting  had 

fotten  up  until  it  impressed  me  as  being  in  rear  of  B  or  D  Company 
arracks. 

Q.  You  mean  the  shooting  started  in  rear  of  B  Company  barracks 
and  then  worked  down  the  road  toward  the  river? — ^A.  The  shooting 
apparently  started  farther  down. 

Q.  Down  where? — ^A.  Down  that  street  that  separates  Fort  Brown 
from  Brownsville.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  shooting  was  out  in  the 
street  and  somewhere  down  nearly  opposite  that  vacant  set  of  bar- 
racks, and  it  gradually  came  up  until  it  reached  in  rear  of  B  Company 
barracks,  and  the  shooting  had  gotten  up  that  high  before  I  left  my 
room,  according  to  the  sound  to  my  ear. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  when  you  were  in  the  house  the  exact  location  of 
shots  fired  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  300  or  400  yards  away?— A. 
I  have  an  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  court  that  you,  lying  in  bed  or  dressing 
yourself  in  a  room  in  a  building  at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  300  yards 
or  more  from  where  firing  is,  that  you  can  tell  exactly  opposite  what 
particular  house  the  first  shot  soimded? — A.  I  can  ten  what  my 
mapression  of  it  was. 

Q.  Was  that  impression  formed  at  the  time  or  formed  later^  after 
you  found  out  about  the  shooting? — ^A.  Formed  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  stat«  that  this  firat  shot  that  had  a  dull  sound  was 
fired  where'? — ^A.  The  first  shots  that  I  heard  that  had  a  dull  sound 
were  up  near  the  gate  that  leads  out  into  Ehzabeth  street. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  that  had  a  dull  soimd? — ^A.  I 
heard  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  You  heard  some  up  Elizabeth  street? — A.  They  seemed  to  be 
rignt  at  the  gate  that  leads  out  into  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  this  voice  caUing  out,  "I  want  all  of 
you?" — ^A.  That  was  when  I  heard  those  dull  shots.  I  would  hear 
this  man  yell,  then  I  would  hear  the  shots. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? — ^A.  In  my  room. 

Q.  This  man  was  standing,  apparently,  where? — ^A.  Out  about  the 
gate  that  leads  into  Ehzabeth  street. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  that  man,  too? — ^A.  According  to  the  sound, 
that  is  where  I  located  him.  • 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  the  first  shot? — ^A.  That  might  have 
been  probably  two  minutes,  hardly  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  About  two  minutes  arter  the  first  shot  that  a  man  stood  by  the 
garrison  gate  and  called  out,  "I  want  all  of  you''  three  times? — ^A.  I 
suppose  it  wasn't  more  than  two  or  three  minutes;  I  was  about 
ready  to  leave. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  wasn't  more  than  three  minutes  ?-;-A.  I 
would  swear  as  to  the  number  of  minutes;  I  hadn't  left  the  building 
when  I  heard  it,  and  I  left  it  as  soon  as  I  got  dressed. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  the  building,  however,  when  this  voice  called 
out  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  could  hear  it  in  the  administration  building,  couldn't 
anyone  sleeping  on  the  back  porches  of  B  or  D  Company  barracks 
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and  was  also  awakened  by  the  first  shots — ought  he  not  have  heard 
it? — ^A.  He  should  have  heard  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  room  to  the  garrison  gate? — 
A.  I  should  put  it  not  quite  200  yards. 

Q.  And  you  heard  this  voice  plainly  and  distinctly  call  out  three 
times,  "I  want  all  of  you,"  at  a  distance  of  200  yards?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  about  200  yards;  it  might  be  less. 

Q.  The  windows  in  the  barracks  were  open  at  that  season  of  the 
year? — ^A.  Most  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  the  windows  in  the  barracks  in  which  the  men  sleep 
habitually  kept  open  in  summer  in  Brownsville  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  windows  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  garrison  gate  to  B  and  D  Companies' 
gate,  approximately? — ^A.  Oh,  about 

Q.  1  beUeve  we  have  that  accurately — ^never  mind. — ^A.  About 
SOvards. 

Q.  And  you  were  200  yards  away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  room  and  the  men  in  the  barracks,  most  of  them 
asleep  inside  the  barracks,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  awakened  by  the  first  shooting  in  either  B  or  D  Company 
should  have  heard  that  voice? — ^A.  Men  awakened  by  the  first 
shooting  should  have  heard  that  voice. 

Q.  And  C  Company  barracks  wasn't  any  farther  from  the  bar- 
rack's gate  than  the  administration  building,  was  it?— A.  I  don't 
think  it  was. 

Q.  So  that  men  in  C  Company  should  have  also  heard  that  voice? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  should  have  prevented  them  from  hearing  it 
if  they  were  awake  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  man  in  that  entire  command  that 
heard  that  voice? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Wliat  is  his  name? — ^A.  Private  Dorsie  Willis,  Company  D, 
TNventy-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  about  this? — ^A.  Well,  we  were  at,  if  I 
recall — ^he  was  orderly  for  the  commanding  officer  one  day,  and  we 
were  speaking  of  this  disturbance,  and  I  told  him  it  was  strange  I 
hadn't  met  any  man  who  had  heard  that  voice,  and  he  told  me,  "I 
heard  it." 

Q.  That  is  the  first  instance  you  heard  of  anyone  else  having  heard 
it? — A.  I  didn't  discuss  the  matter  with  other  men. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  report  this  to  Major  Blocksom?— A.  About  hear- 
in.^  this  voice? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  remember  reporting  the  words  thr\t  this  man 
used,  but  I  reported  to  him  that  I  hoard  the  yelling,  and  I  reported  to 
him  that  I  heard  a  man  shoot  incj  a  mn.  that  was  not  an  army  rifle, 
and  that  I  heard  the  yelHnjr  distinctlv. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  you  heard  this  voice  call  out  those 
words? — A.  Because  ho  didn't  question  me  alono;  that  line;  he  simply 
was  trving  to  find  out  as  to  who  the  soldiers  v^ovo  who  had  done  the 
shooting  and  to  <]jet  some  information  to  lead  to  the  ])lot  that  the  sol- 
diers had  formea  to  shoot  up  the  town — to  get  some  information  that 
would  lead  to  the  finding  out  that  the  soldiers  had  formed  a  plot  to 
shoot  up  the  to^^^l,  and  he  made  no 

Q.  Didn't  Major  Blocksom  tell  you  to  speak  freely  and  tell  all  you 
knew  about  the  affair?    Did  he  limit  you? — ^A.  He  didn't  limit  me, 
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but  I  don't  remember  him  asking  me  about  anything  that  bore  on 
this  line,  as  to  whether  the  shooting  had  been  done  by  soldiers  or 
others. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  state  anything  he  had  not  covered  in  his 
questions? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Idon'tremember  that  hedid;  the  only  thing  I 
can  remember  he  asked  me  was,  "Don't  you  think  the  soldiers  were 
really  incensed  at  Newton's  treatment,  and  reallv  formed  a  plot  to 
shoot  up  the  town  on  accoimt  of  the  treatment  of  that  man  Newton?  " 
Most  of  the  questions  were  along  the  line  of  finding  out  what  soldiers 
had  been  implicated  in  the  shooting,  and  as  to  whether  it  was  soldiers 
or  other  parties  that  did  the  shooting  he  did  not  ask. 

p.  So  ne  didn't  give  you  an  opportunity  to  state  all  you  knew  about 
this  affair? — ^A.  Hfe  gave  me  no  occasion  to  state  that. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  opportimity  to  state  it? — ^A.  He  gave  me 
no  occasion  to  volimteer  any  such  information,  but  seemed  to  know 
that  the  shooting  had  been  done  bj  soldiers,  and  I  don't  know 

Q.  Never  mind;  the  question  is  answered.  You  stated  in  your 
direct  examination,  I  befieve,  that  the  man  that  fired  that  fii-st  shot 
was  the  man  that  made  this  call,  and  repeated  it  twice? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  make  that  statement. 

Coimsel  for  the  accused: 

I  beg  your  pardon,  he  didn't  state  that. 

Assistant  judge-advocate: 

The  record  is  not  here,  and  I  am  trying  to  quote  it  without  any  intention  to  con- 
fuse the  witness. 

Q.  The  first  shot  was  fired,  then,  to  the  east  of  the  company  bar- 
racks, along  that  road,  to  the  best  of  vour  judgment — ^the  first  shot, 
that  dull,  heavy  sound? — ^A.  That  dull  shot  strack  me  as  if  it  was  in 
that  street  that  separates  Fort  Brown*  from  the  town  near  the  gate. 
The  man  didn't  seem  to  be  very  far  from  the  gate  that  leads  out  into 
Elizabeth  street;  I  would  have  placed  him  over  near  that  gate. 

Coimsel  for  the  accused: 
Were  you  asking  about  the  very  first  shot? 
Assistant  judge-advocate: 
Yes,  sir. 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 
He  has  never  located  that. 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  dull  shot,  the  shot  that  I  associate  with  the 
call  that  was  made — the  call  that  *'I  want  all  of  you." 

Q.  You  think  the  man  that  fired  that  shot  and  the  man  that  made 
that  call  was  one  and  the  same  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  man  that  made  that  call  made  the  shot,  because  the  shooting 
and  the  calling  came  from  the  same  direction. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  admin- 
istration building,  but  my  window  wasn't  down. 

Q.  You  were  just  about  leaving  the  building  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  is  your  door  to  your  room  from  this  window  in  your 
room  that  was  open? — ^A.  I  should  judge  it  to  be  about  15  or  16  leet. 
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Q.  And  were  you  about  going  out  that  door  when  you  heard  this?— 
A.  I  heard  that  before  I  started  to  the  door. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  bed  from  the  window? — ^A.  My  bed  was  right  at 
the  window. 

Q.  And  you  dressed  right  there  on  the  edge  of  your  bedt — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  this  shot  just  about  the  time ^A.  About 

the  time  I  was  getting  ready  to  leave. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  when  you  were  sitting  on  the 
bed  or  walking  toward  the  door? — ^A.  I  was  standing  on  tne  floor, 
dressing. 

Q.  lou  are  positive  as  to  the  exact  words? — A.  I  am  positive;  I 
will  never  forget  them. 

S.  Did  jou  hear  any  other  words? — ^A.  Those  are  the  only  words  I 
d  distinguish. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  men  call  out  about  black  son-of-a-bitchesi — 
A.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Q.  Did  you  light  a  light  in  your  room  to  dress  by  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  the  bugle  sound? — A.  The  bugle  sounded  soon  after 
the  first  shooting  commenced;  I  should  place  it  probably  thirty  sec- 
onds, I  should  think. 

Q.  After  the  first  shot? — ^A.  Aft^r  the  first  shooting  started. 

Q.  So  thirty  seconds  after  this  first  shot  that  you  heard  the  bugle 
started?— A.  it  seemed  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  more  than  that  one  bugle  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber hearing  but  one  bugler. 

O.  Where  did  that  come  from,  apparently? — A.  From  the  direction 
of  me  guardhouse. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  sound  call  to  arms,  or  if  that  was  the  call 
to  arms  he  soimded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  sounded  call  to  arms.  I  am  not 
certain  how  many  times  he  sounded  it. 

Q.  For  about  now  long  a  time  was  the  soimd  of  the  bugle  kept  up : 
while  you  were  crossing  the  parade? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  ceased  before  1 
left  the  building. 

Q.  Before  you  left  the  administration  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bugler  didn't  sound  it  any  more? — ^A.  I  didn't  hear 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  bugler  sound  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  j;ou  do  when  you  left  the  administration  building? — 
A.  I  went  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters. 

Q.  How  did  you  go? — A.  I  went  in  rear  of  the  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Show  the  court  on  the  map. — A.  (Witness  goes  to  map.)  I  went 
right  by  this  end  door,  and  right  down  here,  right  in  rear  of  these 

Juarters,  and  around  down  here;  I  think  the  last  quarters  are  Major 
Penrose's,  on  the  left  (indicating  on  the  map  a  line  from  the  southern 
face  of  the  administration  building  southward  just  west  of  quarters 
12,  fence  in  rear  of  officers*  quarters  to  Quarters  A). 

O.  Did  you  walk  or  run  during  this  time? — A.  I  ran  as  rapidly  as  I 
could. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Major  Penrose's,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I 
knocked  and  called  for  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Did  anyone  respond  ? — A.  No  one  responded. 

Q.  No  one  at  all  ? — A.  No  one  at  all. 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  By  the  way,  how  long  were  you  knocking  at  the  door  there? — 
A.  Not  but  a  very  few  seconds;  1  didn't  pause,  because  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  find  the  major. 

Q.  Then  ran  to  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Corporal  Wheeler  and  Sergeant  Reid  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  besides  several  of  the  guards. 

Q.  At  what  point  during  your  run  from  the  administration  building 
to  the  g[uardhouse  did  the  bugle  cease? — ^A.  It  ceased  before  I  left 
the  adimnistration  building. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  you  didn't  hear  it  any  more? — A,  I  didn't 
hear  the  call  any  more. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Ught  or  heavy  sleeper? — ^A,  I  am  a  Hght  sleeper;  I 
wake  very  readily. 

Q.  So  you  are  certain  in  your  mind  that  that  first  shot  you  heard 
fired  that  night  was  the  first  shot  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post? — 
A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  past  of  shots  fired  within 
a  couple  of  himdred  yards  from  you,  at  night  i  Are  they  apt  to  arouse 
you,  or  not? — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  guardhouse,  I  believe  you  stated  you  met 
Lieutenant  Grier. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  point  out  on  the  map  approximatelv  where  it 
was  when  you  met  him  ? — A.  (Witness  goes  to  map.)  I  met  Lieutenant 
Grier  just  about  here,  right  opposite  C  Company  barracks  (indicating 
a  point  south  of  the  western  half  of  C  Company  barracks  and  about 
one-third  the  distance  across  the  parade). 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  voice  that  you  heard  call  out  three 
times,  ^'I  want  all  of  you,"  was  that  call  made  before  or  after  the  call 
to  arms  was  sounded?— A.  After  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  call  to  arms  had  ceased? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  the 
call  to  arms  had  ceased,  I  think,  when  I  heard  that. 

The  court  then  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  hour 
the  members  of  the  court,  the  judge-advocates,  tne  accused,  his  coun- 
sel, the  witness,  and  the  reporter  resumed  their  seats. 

Q.  (The  reporter  read  the  last  question.)  Did  you  hear  any  other 
sound  at  this  time  besides  this  voice? — ^A.  I  heard  the  scavenger's 
cart  running  around  the  building. 

Q.  From  which  direction  did  it  come? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  rear  of  B  Company  barracks;  seemed  to  be  running 
toward  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  get  ojut  of  the  way. 

Q.  Infront  or  in  rear  of  D  Company? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  cart? — A.  I  could  not  see  the  cart,  and 
could  only  hear  the  cart,  and  didn^t  know  it  was  the  cart  until  the 
next  morning,  when  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  scavenger.  I  heard 
the  next  morning,  after  I  inquired,  that  it  was  the  scavenger. 

Q.  From  your  best  judgment  at  the  time,  or,  rather,  what  was 
your  impression  at  the  time,  that  the  cart  was  in  front  or  in  rear  of 
D  Company? — A.  My  impression  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  artillery,  and  I  wondered  where  the  town  people  got  a  Gatling  gun 
or  some  other  piece  of  artillery.     That  is  just  exactly  my  impression. 

Q.  It  wasn't  until  the  next  day  you  knew  it  was  the  scavenger? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  3"ou  think  the  town  people  were  bringing  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery inside  the  post? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  thev  were  bringing  in 
a  GatHng  gun.  I  heard  the  wagon  running,  and  I  thought  it  was  some 
kind  of  artillery. 

Q.  What  kind  of  team  did  the  scavenger  drive  to  this  cart? — A.  I 
think  he  had  one  mule,  I  beUeve. 

O.  From  the  noise  made  by  this  cart,  was  the  mule  running  or 
walldng? — ^A.  He  was  running. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again?— A.  I  did  not  see  him  that  night  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  wnen  you  first  heard  the  cart? — ^A.  1  was  still 
in  my  room. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  you  left  your  room? — ^A.  Probably 
a  few  seconds,  or  it  might  have  been  half  a  minute. 

Q.  Before  you  left  your  room  you  heard  this  cart? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  then  in  the  (Erection  of A.  It  seemed  to  be 

running  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River,  down  in  the  rear  of  D  Com- 
pany barracks. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  vour  recollection,  how  many  minutes  was  it 
after  this  when  you  left  the  administration  building?— A.  It  was 
right  away;  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  clothes  on.  I  dressed  as 
fast  as  I  could. 

Q.  After  you  heard  this  wagon,  how  many  minutes  or  half  minutes 
was  it  before  you  left  the  administration  building? — ^A.  It  might 
have  been  half  a  minute  more. 

Q.  About  a  minute  altogether? — ^A.  Hardly  a  minute. 

Q.  The  animal  drawing  this  cart  was  apparently  going  at  a  gallop 
when  you  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  going  very  rapidly,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  it,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  about  a 
minute  before  you  left  the  administration  building? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  could  not  have  been  two  minutes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  wagon  come  any  closer  to  the  administration  building 
than  C  Company  barracks? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  you  were  there  for  another  minute  and  then  left  there  and  went 
down  toward  quarters  No.  12,  you  would  have  heard  the  scavenger 
cart  if  it  had  come  by  in  that  direction? — ^A.  If  it  had  come  up 
toward  Major  Penrose's  quarters — No.  12? 

Q.  If  it  had  come  by  the  administration  building? — ^A.  If  it  had 
come  toward  the  administration  building  while  I  was  there,  I  would 
have  heard  it. 

Q.  Or  over  toward  the  officers'  line,  would  you  have  heard  it? — 
A.  1  would  hardly  have  hoard  it  there. 

Q.  It  isn't  any  farther  from  the  oflBicers'  quarters  than  it  is  from 
the  administration  building? — ^A.  I  was  moving  at  a  run  and  the 
shooting  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  I  probablv  would  not 
have  heard  the  cart.  I  heard  it  very  distinctly  wliile  I  was  in  the 
room,  because  I  was  still  paA-ino:  attention  to  the  sounds  I  heard. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  dressing  as  rapidly  as  you  could? — A.  I  was 
dressing,  but  I  was  not  running  or  walking. 

Q.  Can't  you  locate  this  cart  a  little  more  definitely  at  the  time 
you  first  heard  it? — A.  No  more  definite,  except  down  there  in  the 
"rear  of  B  or  D  Company's  barracks;  I  coukln't  tell  which. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  can't  locate  that  any  more  exactly  when  you  can 
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locate  with  such  precision  the, voice  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
sliots  were  fired  from? — ^A.  I  haven't  located  that  with  any  more 
precision  than  I  have  the  cart.  I  said  the  man  I  heard  yelhng  was 
somewhere  about  the  gate  that  leads  out  on  EHzabeth  street.  I 
couldn't  say  exactly  the  point  he  was,  but  he  was  somewhere  near 
that  gate.  The  cart  was  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  B  Company  bar- 
racks.    I  could  not  locate  either  with  any  more  precision. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  shot  coming  from  some  building  up 
the  line. — A.  I  said  somewhere  near  them.  I  am  not  definite  about 
that. 

Q.  That  might  have  come  from  the  rear  of  C  Company  barracks— 
that  shot? — A.  It  might  have  been  up  by  C  Company  barracks. 

Q.  Beingin  the  room,  you  couldn't  tell  exactly  ?  It  might  have  been 
as  close  as  B  Company  barracks? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was  as  close  as 
B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  When  you  were  outside  you  could  locate  things  more  accu- 
rately than  when  you  were  in  the  house? — ^A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  could  hear  this  shooting  better? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  you  might  have  gotten  the  impression  that  the  shooting 
was  moving  nearer  to  the  post  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater 
volume  of  fiing ?— A.  Np.  As  I  stated  before,  the  shooting  seemed  to 
be  coming  toward  me  when  I  was  stilly  in  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to 
continue  to  draw  nearer  imtil  it  got  up  in  rear  of  B  (Jompany  barracks; 
and  it  got  up  opposite,  in  rear  of  B  Company  barraclos  before  I  left 
the  room. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  firing  was  graduaUy  increasing  in  volume 
durmg  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  at  first  you  heard  a  single  shot,  which  you  thought  was 
off  at  some  distance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  some  scattered  shots  which  still  seemed  to 
be  off  some  distance,  and  then  you  heard  some  more  that  seemed  to 
be  getting  nearer,  and  then  just  as  you  left  the  administration  build- 
ing you  Heard  some  fiiring  tnat  seemed  to  be  in  rear  of  B  Company 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  tnis  time  the  firing  was  steadily  increasing  in  vol- 
ume, was  it  not  5— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  more  shots  at  the  time  you  left  the  administration 
building  than  there  were  previous  to  that  time,  were  there  not?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  greater  volume  of  sound  in  the  air? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  impression,  you  stated,  that  the  sounds  moved 
toward  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  that  could  not  have  been  an 
impression  formed  merely  because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
sound,  making  it  seem  to  you  that  the  shots  were  coming  nearer?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  swear  at  the  time  that  that  was  not  on  accoimt 
of  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  sound. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  this  firing? — ^A.  Which  firing? 

Q.  This  firing  after  the  first  shot,  up  until  the  time  you  left  the 
administration  building.  Was  that  apparently  rifle  fire,  or  was  it 
revolver  fire? — ^A.  It  could  have  been  mixed.    I  heard  all  kinds  of 
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shots,  and  some  of  them  could  have  been  rifle  shots  and  some  revolver 
shots. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  most  of  those  shots  were  from  h^h- 
power  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  came  from  high-power  ri&s. 

Q.  And  there  were  only  isolated  single  scattered  shots  of  revolvers 
or  snotguns? — A.  It  sounded  like  now  and  then  I  could  hear  a  heavy, 
dull  report. 

Q.  Like  a  pistol? — ^A.  Not  like  a  pistol,  but  like  a  gun. 

Q.  Like  a  shotgun,  do  you  mean? — ^A.  It  didn't  sound  very  much 
like  a  shotgun,  but  more  like  some  gun  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  But  practically  all  of  this  firing  was  from  high-power  rifles  1 — ^A. 
I  said  most  of  it  sounded  like  that. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  My  twelfth  year 
continuous  service, 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  the  difference  between  rifle  fire  and  revolver 
fire? — ^A.  I  can  sometimes,  but  when  they  are  mixed  in  I  can  not 
tell  there  is  a  revolver  coming  in  with  the  others.  The  shots  didn't 
soimd  like  as  if  they  had  all  been  one  kind;  I  could  have  told  prob- 
ably it  was  mixed  if  they  had. 

Q.  Did  the  rifle  fibre  predominate? — ^A.  It  sounded  like  more  of  it. 

Q.  And  there  were  only,  as  you  stated  before,  occasional  jnstol 
shots? — ^A.  I  could  not  state. pistol  shots;  but  there  were  occasional 
shots  that  did  not  soimd  Hke  rifle  shots  in  the  intervals. 

Q.  Were  you  more  or  less  confused  at  this  time  and  excited? — ^A. 
I  was  greatly  excited  when  I  arose. 

Q.  lou  were  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I 
had  just  gone  to  sleep;  I  hadn't  been  in  bed  very  long. 

Q.  Ana  you  awoke  with  what  impression? — ^A.  I  woke  up  with  the 
imnression  that  the  post  was  being  fired  upon. 

Q.  And  that  naturally  increased  your  excitement? — A.  And  this 
man  seemed  to  me  calling  for  the  lives  of  everybody,  further  increased 
my  excitement. 

Q.  So  that  any  opinion  you  formed  at  that  time  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  shots  were  must  have  been  formed  at  a  time  when  you 
yourself  was  imder  a  considerable  strain  and  under  excitement  ?---A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  certainly  imder  excitement  at  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  way  down  to  the  guardhouse  you  stated  that  you  met 
Private  Harden,  or  saw  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  exactly? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  porch — imder  the 
porch  of  the  post  exchange. 

Q.  Where  is  the  post  exchange? — A.  It  is  just  a  Uttle  way  from 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Which  side — south  or  north? — ^A.  South. 

Q.  South  of  the  guardhouse  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  on  sick  report  at  that  tim6?— A.  I  think  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  work  for  some  oflicer?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir, 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

S.  What  was  he  doing  at  the  post  exchange  at  12  o'clock  at  night 
er  the  porch? — ^A.  lie  came  out  from  the  hospital,  I  suppose. 
Q.  How  far  is  the  hospital  from  the  post  exchange  ? — A.  The  hos- 
pital is  some  Uttle  distance;  I  couldn't  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Is  it  20  yards  or  100  yards? — ^A.  It  is  more  Uke  a  hundred 
yards. 
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Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection,  that  it  is  about  100  yards? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  doing  there? — ^A.  No.  sir;  he  sim- 
ply asked  me  what  was  the  trouble  going  on  down  there,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  down  there,  and  I  told  him  not  to  go. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed?— A.  He  was  dressed  in  pajamas;  hospital 
clothes. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  shoes  on? — ^A.  I  didn't  notice. 

Q.  You  asked  him,  I  believe,  if  he  had  seen  Major  Penrose? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  remember  asking  him  anything  about  that. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  guardhouse,  how  many  men  were  there? — 
A.  1  remember  seeing  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  the  corporal 
of  the  guard,  and  I  can  say  for  a  certainty,  only  twoprivates,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  how  many  more,  because  it  was  dark.  Tne  guards  were 
lying  prone  in  line  of  skirmishers,  and  I  couldn't  tell  how  many  there 
were. 

Q.  You  saw  two  privates  lying  prone?— r A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  two 
privates  lying  prone. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more? — ^A.  It  was  dark,  and  I  couldn't  see 
any  more. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  to  Private  Harden? — A.  I  got  close  enough 
to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  How  close  was  that? — ^A.  As  close  as  from  here  to  you. 

Q.  You  passed  right  by  him? — A.  He  came  up  to  me  as  I  was 
nearing  the  guardhouse  and  inquired  about  this  disturbance,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  go  down  there,  and  I  told  him  not  to  go. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  met  Lieutenant  Grier  at  the  point  where  you 
indicated  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  map,  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — 
A.  I  asked  him  where  was  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  How  close  did  you  get  to  Lieutenant  Grier  before  you  saw 
him? — ^A.  I  was  right  up  on  him  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  he  runmng  or  walking? — A.  He  had  about  come  to  a  walk. 

Q.  In  which  direction  was  he  going? — ^A.  Going  toward  C  Company. 

Q.  From  which  side  of  the  parade? — A.  He  had  just  come  from 
the  oflBcers'  line,  I  think.  It  strikes  me  that  he  was  in  front  of  C 
Company  when  I  first  met  him,  near  about  the  front  of  C  Company, 
and  1  don't  recall  now  whether  he  was  walking  or  standing  still. 

Q.  You  can't  state  as  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  he  had  seen  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  asked  him  where  was  Major  Penrose,  and  he  told  me  where  to  find 
him. 

Q.  Now,  had  the  firing  uptown  ceased  at  this  time  or  not? — ^A. 
The  firing  was  still  going  on  uptown  when  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  And  this  was  after  Lieutenant  Grier  had  left  Major  Penrose? 

Counsel  for  the  accused : 
One  moment.    That  may  be  beyond  the  witness's  knowledge. 

Q.  Then,  the  shooting  uptown  continued  for  how  many  minutes 
after  Lieutenant  Grier  toid  you  where  you  could  find  Major  Penrose  ? — 
A.  I  should  think  it  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes;  probably 
more. 

Q.  And  Lieutenant  Grier  at  this  time  was  in  front  of  C  Company  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  this? — ^A.  It  was  dark. 

S.  Doc.  402,  GO-l.  pt  5 39 
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Q.  Few  stars  out,  or  many? — A.  I  don't  remember  noticing  the 
stars  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose,  I  believe  you  stated  he 
was  about  midway  Ibetween  C  and  D  Companies'  barracks  and  slightly 
out  toward  the  parade? — ^A.  He  was  on  the  parade  ground,  opposite 
the  interval. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  as  if  the  men  were  getting  out  of  bar- 
racks at  tms  time? — ^A.  The  men  were  getting  out  of  the  oarracks  and 
were  Uning  up.  Some  first  sergeants  were  calling  the  roll  and  some 
seemed  to  be  counting  fours. 

Q.  Did  you  heai'  the  first  sergeant  of  Company  B,  for  instance,  call- 
ing the  roll,  or  was  it  C?— A.  I  don't  know  now;  I  wouldn't  be  posi- 
tive; I  think  it  was  B  Company. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the  companies? — ^A.  One  of  the  companies 
seemed  to  be  calUng^  the  roll.  I  know  it  wasn't  C  Company,  because 
I  was  very  near  to  iS  Company  at  the  time,  but  it  was  some  company 
up  the  line  calh'ng  the  roll,  and  I  think  it  was  B  Company. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  wasn't  C? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  was  B,  though  it  might  have  been  D? — 
A.    X  es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  first  sergeant  or  did  you  hear  a  voice  calling 
out  the  names  of  these  men  and  hear  them  reply,  ''Here,"  in  this 
company? — A.  It  was  only  for  a  second.  I  might  have  heard  one 
answer,  probably;  I  did  not  stay  there  a  second. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  the  first  sergeant  calling  the  roll? — A.  I 
heard  him  callir^  something;  it  sounded  like  he  was  calling  the  roll. 
I  simply  went  on  and  reported  to  Major  Penrose,  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  go  in  the  barracks  and  eet  some  arms  myself.  I  didn't 
make  any  close  investigation  as  to  wnat  was  going  on  among  the  men 
in  the  confusion. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  somebody  calling  a  roll  there  ? — A.  It  seemed  to 
'  me  like  some  of  the  first  sergeants  was  calhng  a  roll. 

Q.  Which  company  did  you  go  into? — A.  Went  into  C  Company. 

Q.  Where  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir; 
I  couldn't  find  him. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  a  rifle? — ^A.  Sergeant  Brawner,  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters. He  directed  the  room  orderly,  I  think  it  was  Private  Jefferson, 
of  C  Company,  to  give  me  a  rifle  and  ammunition. 

Q.  The  box  of  ammunition  was  already  opened  when  you  got 
there? — A.  I  didn't  see  the  box;  the  anmaunition  was  handed  me  on 
the  staii'case. 

Q.  In  what  form  was  this  ammunition? — A.  In  the  bandolier,  all 
made  up. 

Q.  Were  there  any  lights  in  the  barracks? — A.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  little  hVht. 

Q.  Where  from? — A.  It  might  have  been  a  lantern;  I  couldn't  tell 
from  what  source  it  came. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  lantern  there? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  lantern. 

Q.  If  you  saw  this  light,  can't  you  tell  us  from  where  it  came? — 
A.  It  didn't  seem  to  be  enough  light  to  be  from  a  pendant  light.  That 
is  the  reason  I  suppose  it  was  a  lantern. 

Q.  Was  the  upstairs  in  total  darkness  at  that  time? — A.  I  didn't 
get  upstairs;  I  got  halfway  up  the  stairs  and  then  wSergeant  Brawner 
came  up  to  me  and  I  asked  nim  where  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
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was — Sergeant  McMurray — ^and  he  told  me  he  was  down  at  the  store- 
room, ana  I  went  down  to  the  storeroom  and  the  storeroom  seemed 
to  be  locked,  and  then  I  went  back  and  Sergeant  Brawner  told  this 
man  to  hand  the  sergeant-major  a  rifle  and  a  bandolier  of  ammmiition. 
I  did  not  go  upstairs  at  all;  I  only  went  halfway  upstairs;  I  stopped 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  steps. 

Q.  What  was  C  Company  doing  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  They  were  out 
in  Ime. 

Q.  Were  all  the  men  dressed? — ^A.  Some  of  them  didn't  have  on 
any  top  shirts;  some  had  on  blouses  and  some  ^dn't. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anv  other  men  in  the  quarters  when  you  went  half- 
way up  the  stairs? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  anybody  but  Ser- 
geant Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters,  and  the  room  orderly, 
rrivate  Jefferson. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shot,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection,  imtil  this  sergeant  gave  you  a  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion?—A.  I  should  place  it  at  probably — ^it  might  be  six  minutes; 
not  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  was  it  that  the  firing  uptown  ceased  ? — ^A. 
The  firing  uptown  ceased  while  I  was  getting  mis  rifle  and  anmiuni- 
tion,  because  when  I  came  out  I  remember  I  neard  no  more  shooting. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  firing — was  it 
rifle  fire  or  was  it  mixed  fire  ? — ^A.  It  was  at  such  a  distance  from  me 
that  I  couldn't  tell  much  about  it;  the  only  thing  I  could  tell  about 
it  was  that  it  was  in  volleys — ^heavy  volleys. 

Q.  The  last  firing  you  heard  then? — ^A.  Was  heavy  volleys. 

Q.  Were  they  med  with  precision,  as  soldiers  fire  them  on  the 
range? — ^A.  They  seemed  to  be  fired  with  precision. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  firing  you  heard?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  snots  at  all  after  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  this  shootmg  began  with  one  shot  and  gradually 
increased  up  to  a  pretty  heavy  nfle  fire,  with  occasional  pistol  shots 
mixed  in  it,  imtil  in  the  end  nothing  but  heavy  volleys  uptown? — A. 
I  couldn't  say  occasional  pistol  shote  because  I  don't  know  but  what 
there  might  have  been  other  guns  than  pistols  in  the  shooting. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  order  given  by  Major  Penrose,  "Do 
not  shoot  imtil  I  give  the  order" — did  you  hear  that  order  given? — 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  given? — ^A.  It  was  given  to  the  battalion  in 
line  of  skirmishers. 

Qi  Did  he  call  it  out  in  loud  enough  tone  to  be  heard  by  every- 
body?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  his  exact  words,  ''Do  not  fire  a  shot  until  I  give 
orders?" — A.  ''Until  I  give  the  command." 

Q.  It  wasn't  addressed  to  any  oflBicers  nearby,  but  was  addressed  to 
the  battalion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  walk  along  that  wall  that  night  ? — A.  I  walked 
some  distance  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Was  it  light  or  dark  along  the  wall? — ^A.  It  was  light  up  near 
the  gate  where  that  lamp  was  at. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  you  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  rear 
of  B  Company — to  the  eastward  of  the  oil  house  and  to  the  rear  of  B 
Company — was  it  not  dark  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  dark 
down  there; 
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Q.  But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate  it  was  light? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  were  two  oil  lamps  there,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  patrol  leave?  Did  you  look  at  your  watch 
then?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  couldu  t  tell  exactly  what  time  they 
left. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  gone? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly;  I  couldn't 
say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  they  left  and  when  they  returned?    I 
refer  to  the  patrol  commanded  by  Captain  Lyon  of  D  Company. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  when  they  left  and  when  they  returned. 
I    Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  length  of  time  they  were  gone? — ^A.  I 
would  place  it  at  less  than  an  hour. 

Q.  1  ou  stated  that  this  patrol  was  accompanied  upon  its  return  by 
Mayor  Combe  and  his  brotner?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  his  brother.  Dr.  Joseph  Combe  ? — ^A.  I  think  that 
is  his  name;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  close  were  you  to  Dr.  Joseph  Combe  when  he  made  the 
statement  with  reference  to  some  Mexicans? — ^A.  I  was  probably 
about  10  yards  from  him. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Penrose  at  this  time? — ^A.  I  think  he  was  oflf 
talking  to  the  mayor  at  the  time. 

Q.   lou  think  he  was  oflf  talking  to  the  mayor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  were  the  mayor  and  Major  Penrose  from  you? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  exactly;  probably  about  15  or  20  yards. 

Q.  You  could  see  them,  however? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  yourself  from  this  gate? — A.  I  was  standing 
very  near  the  gate  tlien — not  more  than  10  or  12  yards  from  the  gate. 

Q.  So  you  were  10  or  12  yards  from  the  gate  and  Major  Penrose? 
What  did  you  say? — ^A.  Probably  15  or  20  yards  from  me. 

Q.  And  this  Dr.  Joseph  Combe  was  talking  to  whom  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
remember  now  exactly  to  whom  he  was  talking.  I  think  Captain 
Lyon  was  with  him,  and  I  don't  know  what  other  oflScers  were  near. 
I  thought  some  of  the  other  officers  were  there.  I  am  not  positive 
now. 

Q.  Just  give  his  exact  words  as  you  recollect  them  now. — ^A.  You 
mean  the  words  of  the  mayor's  brother? 

Q.  Yes.  Tell  us  all  you  overheard. — ^A.  I  heard  him  say^  "I 
jumped  this  bimch,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  band  of  Mexicans  makmg  a 
raid  through  the  town."  Then  I  heard  him  sav  that  he  and  his 
brother,  the  mayor,  had  just  addressed  a  mob  of  about  300  over  there 
and  directed  them,  or  requested  them,  to  disperse  and  go  home.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember  tnat  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Q.  To  what  did  he  refer  when  he  said,  **I  jumped  this  bunch,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  band  of  Mexicans?" — A.  He  referred  to  Company 
D,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  r. 
Lyon. 

Q.  So  he  didn't  have  any  reference  to  the  people  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  he  simply  had  reference  to  Captain  Lyon  and  his 
company.  That  is  who  I  understood  he  had  reference  to.  He  was 
standiii^  right  by  Captain  Lyon  and  D  Company  at  this  time,  and  he 
said,  *T  jumped  this  bunch—; — " 

Q.  So  you  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  to  the  court  that  you 
overheard  Doctor  Combe  state  that  he  ''jiunped  a  bunch  that  he 
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thought  was  a  band  of  Mexicans"  and  that  he  thought  were  the  peo- 
ple that  did  the  shooting,  but  that  he  had  reference  to  Captain  I^yon's 
company? — A.  He  had  reference  to  Captain  Lyon's  company  when 
he  spoke.  He  thought  that  Captain  Lyon  and  his  company — Com- 
any  p,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry — was  making  a  raid  through  town, 
"lat  is  the  way  I  got  the  impression. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  thought  *'that  bunch" — that  is,  Captain  Lyon's 
company ^A.  Was  a  band  of  Mexicans 

Q.  Making A.  A  raid  through  the  town. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  Dr.  Joseph  Combe  said  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  To  Captain  Lyon? — ^A.  Yes,  sn*. 

Q.  And  to  \^ho  else? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  could  not  name 
the  other  oflBicers  who  were  there,  but  I  am  quite  certain  Captain  Lyon 
was  there. 

Q.  Those  roll  calls  you  heard  over  in  front  of  the  barracks — -vou 
stated,  I  believe,  you  only  heard  one  first  sergeant  calling  the  roll?— 
A.  I  think  one  was  all  that  I  heard  calling  the  roll. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  that  was  in  C  Company  or  B  Com- 
pany?— ^A.  I  am  quite  certain  it  wasn't  in  C  Company,  because  I  was 
near  enough  to  know  if  it  had  been  C  Company.  I  would  have  been 
positive;  But  it  was  some  distance  up  the  fine.  That  is  the  reason  I 
can't  be  positive. 

Q.  How  long  was  C  Company  there  after  you  went  after  the  gun? — 
A.  They  left  while  I  was  in  getting  the  gun. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  when  you  came  out  C  Company  was  still 
there. — A.  They  left  and  went  along  the  wall  and  were  in  line  of 
skirmishers  before  I  got  out.  When  I  got  out,  they  had  all  gone 
around  to  the  wall.  They  left  while  I  was  in  the  barracks,  and  they 
were  stationed  in  line  of  skirmishers  around  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  yx)u,  when  testifying  before  Colonel  Lovering.  state  in  reply 
to  a  question,  '*What  enlisted  men  did  you  see  before  the  firmg 
ceased? — ^A.  I  saw  the  man  that  I  have  named  and  one  patient  in  the 
hospital — I  am  not  certain  what  his  name  was — ^was  of  Company  B, 
standing  on  the  porch  in  night  clothes.  And  I  saw  very  nearly  the 
whole  or  Company  C.  Sergeant  Brawner,  Company  C.  I  couldn't  name 
any  more  names.  Colonel.  I  saw  a  crowd  ol  men^  and  there  was  no 
roll  call  made,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  I  saw  this  one  or  the  other, 
because  there  was  no  roll  call  made  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  all  the  men?" — A.  I  didn't  state  that  I  did  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  men.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  like  to  call  the  names  of 
the  men  on  account  of  no  roll  being  called  at  the  time,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fix  my  mind  on  any  one  man.  I  didn't  want  to  call  the 
names,  because  I  was  too  familiar  with  several  of  their  names;  because 
I  was  liable  to  call  their  names  from  memory. 

Q.  So  you  are  mis'aken  if  you  said  you  didn't  hear  any  roll  call? 
You  did  hear  a  roll  call  that  night? — A.  I  didn't  s.ale  in  that  state- 
ment to  Colonel  Lovering  that  there  was  no  roll  call  at  all.  I  stated 
there  was  no  roll  call  in  C  Company. 

Q.  How  was  this  statement  taken  down  before  Colonel  Lovering? 
Was  it  taken  down  by  a  stenographer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  read  it  over,  and  if  I  had  have  been  I  would  have 
correc  ed  that  s^a'^ement,  and 

Q.  Never  mind  entering  into  explanations  about  it. 
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Counsel  for  the  accused: 

•     I  think  the  witness  has  a  right  to  explain  any  discrepancy  that  comes  up  in  his 
evidence  without  being  cut  off. 

The  presiding  oflBicer: 

Yes;  the  witness  may  explain. 

A.  My  reason  for  not  giving  the  names  of  Company  C  was,  as  I  told 
him,  because  there  was  no  rofl  ever  called  in  Company  C  at  that  time 
and  I  was  afraid  to  say  that  I  saw  this  one  or  that  one  for  fear  I  might 
mention  the  name  ot  some  one  that  was  not  present.  It  wasn't  because 
I  didn't  know  the  names,  but  was  because  I  was  afraid  to  call  the 
names  from  memory. 

S.  By  stating  "I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  there  was  no  roll  call 
e,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  had  reference  to  C  Com- 
Eany,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  The  first  question  he  asked  me  was, 
e  asked  me  what  men  did  you  see  before  the  firing  ceased.  I  named 
several  individuals,  and  then  I  said  I  saw  most  all  of  C  Company;  and 
he  said  name  some  of  them  by  name,  and  then  I  started  on  and  made 
this  explanation  I  have  just  given. 

Associate  counsel  for  the  accused: 

May  it  please  the  court,  that  is  his  full  answer  as  recorded  here  in  this  report. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  rifle  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of 
Company  C? — ^A.  After  the  shooting  was  over. 

Q.  You  returned  the  rifle  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  commanding  oflScer  I  went  to  C  Company  bar- 
racks and  handed  back  the  rifle  and  the  rifle  ammunition  and  was 
issued  a  revolver  and  revolver  ammunition. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  bugle  call  that  you  heard,  I  would 
like  for  you  to  be  as  definite  as  you  can  and  state  when  you  first  heard 
it  and  when  it  ended.  Where  were  you  at  these  different  times? — ^A. 
I  was  in  my  room  dressing  when  I  heard  the  bugle  call,  and  the  bugle 
ceased  before  I  left  my  room. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  near  it  any  more? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you-  at  any  time  ever  look  for  bullet  marks  on  the  bar- 
racks  ?     A.    I  did 

Q.  With  what  result?— A.  I  didn't  find  any. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  sides  of  the  barracks  toward  town? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  very  carefully? — A.  I  simply  passed 
aroimd  there  and  didn't  see  any  marks  of  any  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  finding  any  bullet  marks  on  the 
barracks?— A.  A  private  of  Company  B  told  me  that  a  bullet  broke 
a  window  in  the  oarracks  and  Private  Perkins,  of  Company  C,  told 
me  that  several  bullets  struck  in  the  shingles  over  his  head  where  he 
was  sleeping. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  see  those  bullet  holes? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

O.  Did  you  ever  see  that  broken  window? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir.  The 
broken  window  was  not  called  to  my  attention  imtil  after  I  had  left 
Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  company  at  the  time  Major  Penrose  examined 
the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  examine  the  barracks  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  Sergeant  Reid,  and  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  Corporal  Wneeler,  regularly  detailed  from  the 
adjutant's  oflSce  for  guard  that  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  that  roster  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  was  just  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  those  two 
men— -noncommissioned  officers — ^happened  to  be  on  guard  that 
night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  when  you  reached  the  guard- 
house, give  you  any  information  relative  to  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  He 
said  he  nadn^t  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  he  sav  anything  as  to  having  received  any  orders  from 
him  or  knew  where  he  was? — A.  No,  sir.  I  asked  him  where  was 
the  commanding  officer,  and  he  said,  **I  don't  know,"  and  I  asked 
him  where  was  tne  officer  of  the  day  and  he  said,  *'I  don't  know." 

Q.  And  the  bugle  had  ceased  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  bugle 
ceased  before  I  left  the  administration  building. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard?— A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than,  as  he  started  off  with  one  man 
to  go  up  the  parade  ground  I  started  along,  too,  and  he  looked 
around  and  said,  ''Where  are  you  going?"  and  I  said,  ''This  is  the 
sergeant-major,"  and  he  said,  'Excuse  me,  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  guard." 

Q.  Now,  to  go  back  to  this  conversation  between  Mayor  Combe 
and  Major  Penrose  near  the  gate:  Were  you  not  close  enough  to  over- 
hear any  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  overhear  anything  that  was  said? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
did  not  try  to  get  close  enough  to  hear,  because  the  mayor  indicated 
to  Major  Penrose  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him  privately,  and  I 
withdrew  a  respectful  distance. 

Q.  But  aside  from  that  you  were  near  the  commanding  officer  most 
of  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  the  time  I  was  sent 
away  to  find  Captain  Macklin  and  to  get  the  gun. 

Q.  I  believe  I  asked  you  as  to  your  appointment  as  sergeant-major, 
as  to  the  date? — A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  date  I  received  my 
warrant,  but  I  was  appointed  May  9,  1906. 

Q.  Battalion  sergeant-majors  are  appointed  by  regimental  com- 
manders after  or  upon  recommendation  of  battalion  commanders,  are 
they  not  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  flying  over  the  post  while  you  were 
traveling  about  the  post  that  night  ? — ^A.  I  heard  no  bullets  at  all,  sir. 

QUESTIONS    BY   THE    COURT. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  you  experienced  that  a  race  feeling 
existed  in  the  town  of  Valentine,  Nebr.,  or  not,  between  the  white 
and  colored  people?  I  mean  in  regard  to  social  matters. — A.  The 
race  feeling  in  the  town  of  Valentine,  as  regards  social  matters 

Counsel  for  the  accused : 

F  We  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  we  want  to  interpose  the  statement  that  we  don't 
Bee  that  that  has  any  bearing  on  this  case. 
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The  accused,  his  counsel,  the  judge-advocates,  the  reporter,  and  the 
witness  then  withdrew,  and  the  court  was  closed,  and,  upon  being 
opened,  the  presiding  officer  stated,  in  their  presence : 

Let  the  witness  go  on  and  answer. 

A.  The  race  feeling  in  Valentine  was  just  about  the  same  as  I  have 
found  at  my  own  home  where  I  was  born  and  raised  and  in  most 
of  the  States  West  and  North.  There  in  law  and  in  business  the 
negro  was  dealt  with  fairly  and  justly  and  on  an  equality,  and  as  to 
social  matters,  there  was  a  line  drawn;  the  social  relations  were  no 
closer  in  Valentine  than  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  existed  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment,/or  any  causey  against  the  people  of  Brownsville  on  the  part  of 
the  command  at  Fort  Brown,  or  any  part  of  it? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  jrou  heard  the  shooting  in  town  and  not  near  the  post, 
what  impression  did  you  have  as  to  the  reason  for  it  at  that  time? — 
A.  What  impression  did  I  have  as  for  the  reason  of  the  shooting? 

Q.  (Question  repeated.) — ^A.  I  thought  it  was  a  mob  starting  an 
attack  on  the  post  on  account  of  this  Evans  incident  that  had  been 
circulated  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  and  raised? — ^A.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  sir. 

RECROSS-EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS   BY  THB   ASSISTANT  JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 

Q.  By  the  statement  just  made  bv  you  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions being  similar,  so  far  as  social  intercourse  between  the  whites 
and  the  negroes  is  concerned,  in  Valentine,  Nebr.,  and  Brownsville. 
Tex.,  do  you  mean  that  the  attitude  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  toward 
the  negro  and  the  negro  soldier  is  identically  tne  same? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  say  it  was  identically  the  same. 

S,  In  what  way  was  this  difference  evidenced? — A.  I  thought  I 
e  it  very  plain  that  in  Valentine  there  is  no  discrimination  made 
against  the  negro  in  business,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  attempts  to 
do  violence  or  to  cheat  him  out  of  justice  in  law;  but  so  far  as  social 
relations  are  concerned  they  are  separate,  while  in  Brownsville  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  not  to  do  business  with  him — not  only  not 
to  do  business  with  him,  but  not  to  allow  him  to  do  business,  and  to 
cheat  him  out  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts. 

Q.  This  was  evidenced  while  you  were  in  Brownsville? — A.  Not 
only  in  Brownsville,  but  it  was  the  general  conditions  throughout 
that  section. 

Q.  And  those  conditions  existed  down  there  while  you  were  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  under  which  you  have  found  your- 
self in  Brownsville  were  so  different  in  this  respect  from  those  under 
which  the  men  served  at  Fort  Niobrara,  did  not  this  naturally  arouse 
a  feeling  of  resentment  among  the  men  who  had  never  been  treated 
that  way  before? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it  did;  but  most  of  the  men 
had  come  from  the  South,  where  they  were  very  familiar  with  such 
things,  and  it  was  mv  opinion  that  they  had  jnade  uj)  their  mind  to 
make  the  best  out  o^  it  they  could.     I  know  I  did.     They  all  knew 
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the  relations  and  conditions  in  the  South;  they  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  them  before  they  came  down  here. 

Q.  But  service  in  Brownsville  was  not  popular  with  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry? — A.  A  great  many  men  would  rather  have  been  else- 
where, while  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  men  who  were  willing 
to  put  up  with  the  hardships  to  get  to  soldier  in  some  Uttle  town,  they 
had  been  so  far  West  so  long. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  thin^  the  men  did  not  feel  any  kinder  disposed 
toward  the  town  people  than  the  town  people  did  toward  them?— 
A.  I  couldn't  say  that  they  did. 

(At  request  of  counsel  for  the  accused  the  reporter  read  the  follow- 
ing question  and  answer  from  the  examination  by  the  court:  "Q. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  existed  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
for  any  cause,  against  the  people  of  Brownsville  on  the  part  of  the 
command  at  Fort  Brown,  or  any  part  of  it? — ^A..I  do  not,  sir.") 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 

I  would  like  to  have  the  court  or  whoever  asked  that  question  to  fix  the  time,  or 
permit  the  witness  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  time  ne  referred  to. 

The  presiding  officer: 

I  don't  know;  I  presume  it  was  prior  to  this  trouble. 

Counsel  for  the  accused: 

We  would  like  to  have  it  straightened  up,  because  we  don't  know  what  it  refers  to. 
I  will  just  straighten  it  out  by  questioning  the  witness. 

REDIRECT   EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS  BY  COUNSEL  POB  THB  ACCUSED. 

Q.  Sergeant,  in  answering  that  question,  did  you  have  in  mind  the 
service  of  the  men  in  Brownsville  previous  to  the  night  of  the  13th 
and  14th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  the  feeling  after  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  reference 
to  the  feeling  after  that. 

Counsel  for  the  accused : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  question  read,  including  the  question  and  answer  quoted 
from  the  book  entitled  "  Brownsville  Affray,"  asked  by  the  assistant  judge-advocate. 

(The  reporter  read  the  question  as  recorded  on  page  1682  [792], 
beinor  the  last  question  thereon). 
(Witness  excused.) 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  down  in  the  administration  building? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  quarters,  over  to  the  quarters  where  the 
company  was  forming,  there  was  considerable  confusion? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  being  done  with  the  companies  when  you  got  there, 
a  roll  call,  or  what  was  being  done,  or  were  they  just  forming  pre- 
paratory to  a  roll  call? — A.  It  seemed  that  some  were  forming  and 
some  calling  the  roll.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  Uiey  were  all 
doing,  but  they  were  coming  out  of  the  barracks  and  getting  their 
arms. 
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Q.  They  were  still  coining  down  out  of  the  barracks? — A.  Still 
coming  down  out  of  the  barracks  and  falling  in. 

Q.  So  that  the  company  had  not  really  been  formed  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  were  being  formed. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now^  when  you  first  heard  this  shot,  that  caused  you  no  annoy- 
ance, did  it,  that  one  shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  think  it  necessary 
to  get  up  for  one  shot. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understood  you  that  you  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  get  up. — A.  No,  sir;  I  simply  raised  up  and  listened. 

Q.  You  lay  in  bed  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  the  call  to  arms,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
the  call  to  arms  didn't  go  until  after  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  shots. 

Q.  You  heard  quite  a  number  of  shots,  and  then  did  you  get  up  ? — 
A.  Then  I  got  up,  because  I  knew  there  was  some  serious  trouble. 

Q.  And  dressed  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  while  I  was  dressing 
the  call  to  arms  sounded. 

Q.  You  got  up  and  dressed  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  took  you  a  few  minutes,  did  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  being  sergeant-major? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subject  to  his  orders,  or  rather  his  bodyguard,  or 
with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up  to  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  from  the  guardhouse  down  to  the  bar- 
racks ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  time  they  were  falling  in? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  in  going  over  there  to  the  major's  quarters, 
how  did  you  go — ordinary  time  or  what  you  call  "  double  time?  " — 
A.  I  ran  as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

Q.  You  stopped  there  a  moment  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  It 
wasn't  a  minute ;  I  don't  think  I  stayed  there  a  minute. 

Q.  You  say  a  minute? — A.  Just  time  enough  to  make  sure  that  the 
major  wasn't  in  his  quarters. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  it  from  the  administration  building  to  Major 
Penrose's  quarters  that  he  occupied  there? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it 
was  about,  probably,  300  vards. 

Q.  Three  hundred  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Major  Penrose's  quarters  to  the 
guardhouse  ? — A.  I  would  place  that  at  about  200. 

Q.  Two  hundred? — A.  lies,  sir.  I  am  not  certain  about  these  dis- 
tances; just  estimating.     I  only  stayed  there  a  short  while. 

Q.  I  am  just  getting  your  best  judgments — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  distance  from  the  guard- 
house down  to  Barracks  C,  which  was  the  nearest  occupied  barracks 
to  the  guardhouse? — A.  Well,  I  would  put  that  at  about  350. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  distances,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate,  of  300 
yards  to  Major  Penrose's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hundred  yards  from  Major  Penrose's  to  the  guardhouse? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  350  yards  from  the  guardhouse  back  to  Barracks 
C?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  S^O  yards;  and  when  you  got  back  to  the 
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barracks  the  companies  were  just  falling  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  com- 
panies were  just  tailing  in. 

Q.  Coming  downstairs  with  their  gims? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  took  you  several  minutes  to  make  that  round,  did  it  not? — 
A.  I  made  it  very  rapidly.  I  don't  know  exactly.  It  could  not 
have  been  very  long. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  that  would  be  nearly  half  a 
mile? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  many  minutes  it 
took. 

Q.  But  you  made  all  that  round? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybodv  at  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
spoke  to  Corporal  Wheeler  and  to  Sergeant  Eeid. 

Q.  In  going  from  the  administration  building  to  Major  Penrose's 
headquarters,  and  from  there  to  the  guardhouse,  and  from  the  guard- 
house back  to  the  barracks,  you  did  not  hear  any  bullets? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  didn't  hear  a  bullet. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  position  to  have  heard  them  if  there  had  been 
any  bullets  flying  overhead  there,  if  they  had  come  close  enough  to 
hear? — A.  If  they  had  been  high  up  I  would  not  have  heard  them, 
probably.  If  they  had  come  in  a  reasonable  distance,  the  height  oi 
a  man,  I  could  have  heard  them. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  in  as  good  a  position  as  anyone  passing  along 
there  to  have  heard  a  bullet?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  other  people 
might  have  been  in  a  better  position. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  You  did  not  hear  any? — ^A.  I 
didn't  hear  any;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  did  hear  a  man  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice  three 
times,  "  I  want  all  of  you  ?  " — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  voice  seem  to  come  from;  what  place? — A.  It 
impressed  me  as  though  it  came  from  right  over  near  the  gate  leading 
out  into  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Right  near  the  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  seemed  to  be  right  near  the 
gate. 

Q.  Now,  right  in  that  connection,  you  knew  the  scavenger? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  think  his  name  is  Tamayo. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  or  his  cart  that  night? — ^A.  I  heard  his  cart. 

Q.  ^Vhat  attracted  you  to  Tamayo's  cart? — ^A.  I  thought  it  was 
artillery. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  going  so  fast  with  that  mule  of  his  that  you 
thought  is  was  artilleiy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shaking  of  the  cart 
together. 

Q.  So  that  if  that  mule  was  walking,  it  was  a  pretty  fast  walk, 
was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  mule  wasn't  walking.  That  cart  was 
being  maneuvered  verj'  rapidly. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  had  an  iron  bed,  hadn't  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  had. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  It  made  enough  noise  for  six  or  eight  iron  beds? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  made  a  great  racket. 

Q.  And  did  it  not  occur  to  you  then  to  wonder,  as  jou  have  stated 
somewhere,  I  believe — I  may  be  wrong  about  that — if  the  people  of 
Brownsville  had  a  Gatling  gun?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  court  required  me 
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to  state  exactlj^  what  my  impression  was  at  that  time,  and  I  told 
them  what  my  impression  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  you  thought  it  was  a  Gatling  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  that  rushing  over  there  of  the  scavenger,  with 
reference  to  this  voice  that  vou  heard  saying,  "  I  want  all  of  you  ?  *' 
Was  it  about  the  same  time? — ^A.  They  were  very  near  together. 

Q.  Was  the  voice  before  you  heard  the  rattling  of  the  cart? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  be  positive  about  it,  really.  They  were  so  close  to- 
gether I  could  not  t^l  which  was  first  or  which  was  second,  really. 
There  was  very  little  time  between  them,  I  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think,  as  to  Tamayo,  from  the  way  his  cart  was 
going  at  the  time,  that  it  would  be  likely,  if  anybody  shouted,  that  he 
would  want  them  ? — A.  That  he  would  want  them  ? 

Q.  Yes;  want  the  soldiers'  assistance,  the  way  he  was  fright- 
ened?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  wasn't  Tamayo,  because 
I  have  heard  his  voice  and  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  You  know  his  yoice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  voice  I  heard,  it  was  a 
deep  gutteral,  a  bass  voice. 

Q.  And  Tamayo  has  a  tenor  voice? — A.  A  lighter  voice  than  that 

Q.  This  was  a  deep  voice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  deep  gutteral. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  distance  from  the  administration  building, 
where  you  were,  to  the  place  where  you  heard  this  voice  ? — A.  Prob- 
ably it  might  be  176  yards. 

Q.  I  thmk  possibly  in  your  testimony  you  may  have  stated  it  was 
200  yards. — A.  Possibly ;  I  could  not  say  definitely. 

Q.  And  you  have  thought  over  this? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive 
about  this  distance.     It  wasn't  over  200  yards. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  your  room  when  you  heard  the  voice? — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  Dressing. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Which  end  of  the  administration  building  were  you  in? — A.  I 
was  to  the  right  of  the  hallway.  The  hallway  opens  here,  facing 
the  parade  ground  [indicating  on  map],  and  in  entering  the  building 
I  was  in  the  room  to  the  right.  The  room  to  the  left  is  the  sergeant- 
major's  office,  and  the  bedroom  is  to  the  right. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  went  from  the  parade  into  the  administra- 
tion building,  fronting  the  parade  ground,  your  room  was  to  the  right 
of  the  hall  as  you  went  in  ? — A.  1  es,  sir ;  to  the  right  of  the  hall  as 
you  went  in. 

Q.  What  was  in  the  corner  room,  right  next  to  that  ? — A.  The  cor- 
ner room  was  used  as  a  tailor  shop. 

Q.  That  corner  down  next  the  barracks  is  used  as  a  tailor  shop;  so 
that  your  room  was  between  the  tailor  shop  and  the  hall  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  about  that  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir;   I  told  him  that  night. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  not  altogether  surprised  when  you  heard  this 
shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  altogether  surprised,  as  I  say,  because 
I  had  heard  of  the  disturbance  that  was  in  the  town,  and  I  thought 
it  just  had  assumed  greater  proportions  than  I  thought  it  would  ever 
assume. 
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Q.  This  story  that  the  postman,  or  the  mail  orderly,  did  you  call 
him A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^ Continuing.^  Had  told A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  About  the  feeling A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  On  account  of  the  assault  alleged  to  have  been 
made  upon  Mrs.  Evans. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  as  a  noncommissioned  officer,  felt,  then,  did  you  not,  that 
extra  precautions  should  be  taken  there  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  I  didn't.  And 
it  may  be  surprising  to  you  that  I  didn't,  and  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  will 
have  to  explain,  about  why  I  didn't  think  anything  seriously  about 
it.  It  wasn't  my  first  visit  to  Texas.  I  soldiered  in  Texas  m  1900, 
and  there  was  continual  talk  about  the  garrison  that  they  were  going 
to  run  us  out  of  the  post  and  going  to  mob  us,  and  going  to  do  this 
and  that,  and  they  never  did  anything  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  at  El  Paso? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  in 
1900,  and  I  heard  continual  talk,  and  just  similar  to  the  talk  started 
there  at  that  time  that  I  mentioned  hearing.  I  didn't  think  anything 
would  come  of  that  in  1900.  They  never  did  any  such  thing;  and 
when  this  came  up  I  supposed  it  was  just  idle  talk. 

Q.  You  were  down  in  town  frequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mixed  around  among  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  go  into  the  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  your  trading? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  annoy  you  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  treated  just  as  gentlemanly  as  you  ever  were  any- 
where?— A.  In  some  places.    I  wasn't  served  in  them  all. 

Q.  That  was  in  places  where,  perhaps,  you  would  better  not  be 
served? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  saloons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  they  required  you  to  go  to  a  separate  bar? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  some  places. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  the  bojrs  started  a  saloon  of  their  own, 
so  as  to  be  independent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  time  was  that  saloon  started? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  definitely,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  about  pay  day,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was  shortly 
before  pay  day. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Sergeant,  unfortunately,  in  that  regiment 
as  in  others,  that  when  pay  day  comes  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers 
get  rid  of  their  money  as  soon  as  they  get  it? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  trouble. 

Q.  Drinking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  this  saloon  was  started  up  there  just  about  pay  day? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  saloon  was 
started  just  about  pay  day  or  not.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  don't 
know  when  the  saloon  was  started,  really. 

Q.  Very  well.  Sergeant.  There  is  some  evidence  here,  but  I  do  not 
remember  myself. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  remember  just  the  time  it  was  started? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  With  reference  to  this  Allison  saloon,  did  you  go  there? — A.  I 
believe  I  was  in  there  once. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important  how  many  times  you 
were  there,  but  I  thought  I  would  ask  you. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
March  27, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday^  March  27, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Warner,  Pet- 
tus,  Foster, 'and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SEBGT.  Iff  A  J.  SPOTTSWOOD  W.  TALIAFERRO,  U.  8. 
ARMY  (COLORED)— Continued. 

Sergt..  Maj.  Spottswood  W.  Taliaferro,  U.  S.  Armj'^  (colored),  a 
witness  previously  sworn,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  scavenger,  Tamayo,  did  he  drive  down  to  the  adminis- 
tration building  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  administration  building  there  was  one  hallway,  was 
there  not,  through  the  center? — A.  Two  hallways;  one  running  the 
len^h  of  the  buuding  and  one  running  across. 

Q.  But  going  from  the  front  to  the  rear  there  was  just  one  hall-  . 
way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  go  through  that  hallway  or  into  it  while  you  were 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  anyone. 

Q.  If  they  had  you  would  have  heard  them,  would  you  not? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  was  Tamayo?  ^Vhat  was  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
driving  when  you  heard  him? — A.  I  could  not  tell  the  direction;  I 
could  only  hear  the  cart. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  with  reference  to  the  barracks? — A.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  rear  of  B  or  D  Company's  barracks,  one  or  the  other,  I  could 
not  tell  exactly.     It  was  over  in  that  direction. 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  was  driving  like  Jehu  ? — A.  Yes.  sir;  the  cart 
was  making  considerable  noise,  ana  I  only  found  out  the  next  morn- 
ing that  it  was  the  cart.     I  did  not  knowwhat  it  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  then? — A.  By  inquiry  among  some  of 
the  men.  I  have  forgotten  now  exactly  how  the  information  came 
to  mo.  It  did  not  come  direct,  but  somebody  had  hoard  the  cart  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  cart  that  was  runningaround  thoro. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  Major  Penrose's  quarlor>:  that  was  the 
next  to  the  last  of  the  officers'  quarters  toward  the  rivor.  was  it  not? — 
A.  It  was  the  last  set  of  quartei^s ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  marked. — A.  It  was  right  there  [in- 
dicatinij^].  It  was  the  last  building.  There  was  no  building  the 
other  side  of  it. 

Q.  The  last  building  up  toward  the  hospital — toward  the  river?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  who  was  it  you  met  there  ? — A.  No  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  person  you  met? — A.  Leaving  there? 

Q.  After  leaving  the  administration  building? — A.  Well,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember  now,  I  think  the  first  person  that  I  spoke  to  was 
a  private  of  B  Company,  who  approached  me  from  the  hospital 
porch.     Afterwards  I  learned  his  name  to  be  Private  Harden. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  on  the  hospital  porch, 
and  he  advanced  toward  me  and  I  advanced  toward  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  at  the  canteen? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
see  anyone  at  the  canteen.  It  was  on  the  hospital  porch  that  I  saw 
the  man. 

Q.  Now,  in  going  to  the  place  where  you  met  this  private^ — what 
was  his  name  P— A.  I  found  out  afterwards  his  name  was  Private 
Harden. 

Q.  Had  you  been  to  thcguardhouse  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  hospital  was  how  far  from  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  should 
judge  it  to  be — probably  might  be  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  yards,  or  176 — somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  guardhouse  you  were  looking  for  Major 
Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  to  find  Major  Penrose  at  the  hospital? — 
A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Wore  you  not  going  toward  the  hospital? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  ma- 
neuvering, with  the  idea  of  keeping  on  low  ground,  keeping  high 
gi-ound  between  me  and  the  firing.  I  was  not  making  a  straignt 
fine.  I  had  the  moat  between  me  and  the  firing,  and  was  maneuver- 
ing like  in  every  direction.  I  did  not  know  but  the  major  had  got 
his  battalion  out  and  deployed.  I  did  not  know  where  he  was;  I 
had  no  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  he  would  have  his  battalion  out  near  the  hos- 
pital?— A.  I  did  not  know  where  he  would  locate  them.  I  thought 
he  would  be  on  the  field  somewhere  probably,  seeking  cover  and 
defending  the  position. 

Q.  So    in    maneuvering A.  In    maneuvering    I    passed    very 

considerably  out  of  a  straight  line.     I  did  not  maKC  a  straight  line. 

Q.  So  the  distance  you  traveled  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  what  you  gave  us  yesterday  as  the  distance  in  a  straight  fine? — 
A.  Considerably  greater  than  a  straight  line.  I  gave  the  distance 
between  Major  Penrose's  quarters  and  the  guardhouse.  I  did  not 
state  that  I  went  in  a  straight  line  across  there. 

Q.  No:  I  understand;  but  the  wav  you  traveled  would  make  you 
go  considerably  farther. — A.  Would  make  it  a  great  deal  farther 
than  a  straight  line;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  you  got  to  the  guardhouse  or  afterwards  that 
you  met  Harden? — A.  It  was  before  I  reached  the  guardhouse,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  post  exchange?  That  is  what  you  call  the 
canteen,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  post  exchange  from  the  hospital? — A.  The 
post  exchange  I  would  judge  to  be  about  75,  probably  (5  or  100  yards, 
it  mi^t  be. 

Q.  Was  it  between  the  guardhouse  and  the  hospital? — A.  The 
post  exchange  was  between  the  guardhouse  and  the  hospital. 

Q.  Can  you  point  it  out  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir,    I  think  this 
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is  the  post  exchange,  and  over  here  is  the  guardhouse  [indicating], 
and  there  is  the  hospital  over  there. 

Q.  The  post  exchange  is  marked  on  the  map  there  "  70,"  is  it  not?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  you  got  to  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I  saw 
this  man  on  the  hospital  porch  before  I  got  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  On  the  hospital  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  quite  certain  that 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  testimony  before  the  Penrose  court-martial,  on 
page  787, 1  find  this  question  was  asked  you : 

Q.  On  the  way  down  to  the  guardhouse  you  stated  that  you  met  Private 
Harden,  or  saw  him. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  isn't  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  next  question  was : 

Q.  Where  was  that  exactly? — ^A.  lie  was  on  the  porch — under  the  porch  of 
the  post  exchange. 

A.  That  was  an  error,  and  I  corrected  it  and  have  the  certificate 
of  the  judge-advocate,  the  prosecution,  and  the  defense,  both  agree- 
ing that  it  was  an  error,  because  I  had  testified  before  Colonel  Lov- 
ering  that  this  man  was  on  the  hospital  porch  when  I  saw  him.  I 
have  this  letter  from  the  adjutant-general. 

Senator  Warner  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

I  certify  that  Spottswood  W.  Taliaferro,  battalion  sergeant-major  Twenty- 
eighth  Infantry,  witness  before  the  general  court-martial  convened  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Februarj-  4,  1907,  for  the  trial  of  MaJ.  Charles  W.  Pen- 
rose, Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  did  appear  before  me  March  15,  1907,  and  state 
that  Private  Harden,  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  was  seen  on  the 
night  of  August  13,  1906,  on  the  hospital  porch  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  and  that 
the  statement  that  Harden  was  on  the  iwrch  at  the  post  exchange  was  an 
error,  and  requested  that  the  correction  be  noted.  This  cx)rreotion  agrees  with 
his  sworn  testimony  before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lover ing  as  to  the  location  of 
the  private  of  Company  B.  and  the  correction  was  accepted  without  question  by 
both  the  prosecution  and  defense. 

Charles  E.  Hat,.  Jr., 
Captain,  Acting  Judge-Advocate^  Judge-Advocate. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  March  16,  1901. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  gave  your  statement  before  Colonel  Lovering? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  one  you  gave,  was  it  not,  until  you  testified 
before  the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  when  made  by 
Colonel  Lovering? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  I  supposed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  information  concerning  this  shooting. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  your  duty  to  give  him  any  information  you 
had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  you  have  said  yesterday,  you  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
any  information,  but  gave  all  that  you  had? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct. 
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Q.  Any  information  that  would  lead  to  telling  whether  it  was 
the  soldiers  or  citizens  who  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  purpose  and  intent  in  giving  the  testimony? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Harden  was  the  first  one  that  you  met  then,  was  he? — 
A,  Yes,  sir;  he  was  really  the  first  man  that  I  saw. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  quite  clear 
about  that. 

Q.  He  was  an  enlisted  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  before  Colonel  Lovering  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Q.  Who  were  the  first  enlisted  men  that  you  saw  after  you  awoke? — ^A. 
The  first  enlisted  men  that  I  saw  after  I  awoke  were  the  corporal  and  sergeant 
of  the  guard. 

A.  Well,  he  wanted  the  names,  and  those  were  the  only  names 
that  I  had,  and  the  first  ones  that  came  into  my  mind.  In  testifying 
before  Colonel  Lovering  I  could  not  give  the  name  of  this  man  that 
I  saw  on  the  hospital  porch. 

Q.  I  know,  but  that  answer  was  correct,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
names  of  the  first  men  that  I  saw  and  could  name  from  memory,  and 
of  course  the  sergeant  of  the  ^ard  and  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
being  most  prominent  in  my  mind,  and  the  only  ones  I  could  name, 
were  the  ones  that  I  did  name,  but  afterwards,  in  going  over  it  in  my 
mind,  I  told  him  that  I  remembered  seeing  a  private  of  Company 
B  on  the  hospital  porch,  but  I  could  not  tell  the  name,  but,  in  fact, 
I  should  have  named  the  private  of  B  Company  first.  He  first  said 
he  wanted  the  names  of  the  individuals.  So  that  is  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  statements.  Afterwards  I  found  the  name  of 
this  man  that  I  had  seen  down  there  to  be  Private  Harden,  of  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  it  was  your  purpose  to 
give  any  information  you  had? — A.  That  was  my  purpose,  to  give 
the  correct  information  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability  and  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  this  information  you  received  from  Mitchell, 
who  was  the  post  mail  carrier,  was  he  not A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  an  enlisted  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  simply  carried  the  mail  to  and  from  the  post-office? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lovering  about 
the  information  you  received  from  him? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  was  quite  important? — ^A.  Colonel  Lov- 
ering swore  me  and  said,  "  Take  a  seat.  Sergeant,  and  just  answer 
the  questions  that  I  ask  you."  That  is  what  he  said,  "  Just  answer 
the  questions  that  I  ask  you." 

Q.  Didn't  you  a  few  moments  ago  state  that  your  purpose  was  to 
tell  anything  you  knew  about  this  matter? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything — didn't  you  think  it  somewhat  im- 
portant that  he  should  know  about  this  noise  that  you  heard  like  a 
Gatling  gun  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  the  whole  story.  _ 

Q.  But  you  did  not  tell  him  a  word  about  th«    '  1 
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him  a  word  but  what  he  asked  me,  because  he  confined  me — ^he  said, 
"  Just  answer  the  questions  that  I  ask  you." 

Q.  Didn't  you  try  to  answer  him  some  other  way? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  make  any  effort,  for  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  as  5* 
soldier — and  he  was  a  colonel,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  I  supposed  he  had  all  the  information  at  his 
hands — and  he  said,  "  You  answer  the  questions  I  ask  you."  My 
training  tells  me  to  do  what  I  am  told. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  roll  call? — A.  I  think  B  (Company  was 
calling  the  roll  when  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose.  I  could  not  be 
certain  about  it,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  calling  the  roll? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  that,  because 
I  did  not  pay  that  much  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Warner.  In  this  connection  I  will  let  the  testimony  of 
this  witness  be  inserted  as  given  before  Colonel  Lovering  and  found 
on  pages  114  and  115  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

(The  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Bpottswood  W,  Taliaferro,  hattalion  sergeant-major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  1906,  wben  shooting  connnenced  at  Browns- 
viUe? — A.  I  was  in  my  bunk,  sir,  asleep,  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  in  the  adminis- 
tration building. 

Q.  Who  were  the  first  enlisted  men  that  you  saw  after  you  awoke? — A.  The 
first  enlisted  men  that  I  saw  after  I  awoke  were  the  corporal  and  sergeant  of 
the  guard. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Sergeant  Reid,  Company  B,  and  Corporal  Wheeler,  of 
Company  D. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  shooting  ceased? — A.  The  shooting  was  still 
going  on, 

Q.  Was  thore  much  shooting  or  only  a  little? — A.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  shooting. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them? — A.  They  were  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  formed? — A.  There  was  a  few  nionibors  of  the  guard  lying 
prone  as  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  gunrdhouse.  I  could  not  tell  what  the 
rest  of  the  guard  was  doing  or  whore  they  were. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  guardhouse? — A.  Not  more  than  a  minute; 
hardly  a  minute.     I  was  looking  for  the  major. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  to  the  guardhouse  while  you  wore  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  major  before  the  firing  creased? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  enlisted  men  did  you  see  before  the  firing  ceased? — A.  I  saw  the  men 
that  I  have  named  and  one  patient  in  the  hospital ;  I  am  not  certain  what  his 
name  was:  was  of  Comrmny  B.  standing  on  the  porch  in  night  clothes.  And 
I  saw  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Company  C.  Sergeant  Brawner,  Company  C. 
I  couldn't  name  any  more  names.  Colonel.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  men,  and  tliere 
was  no  roll  call  made,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  1  saw  this  one  or  the  o*^'i<»r. 
because  there  was  no  roll  call  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  know  the  names  of  all 
the  men. 

Senator  Scott.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two? 
Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  ^Miere  did  you  first  enlist? — A.  I  enlisted  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  sir;  right  here. 

Q.  Where  wore  you  born? — A.  Lynchburg,  Va..  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  Lynchburg  as  your  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  late  colonel  of  the  Twonty-fiftli  Infantrjr, 
Gen.  Andrew  S.  Burt,  retired? — A.  Yes,  sir:  T  kuow  him  when  1 
see  him.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  while,  but  I  think  I  would 
recognize  him. 
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Senator  Scott.  I  want  him  called  later  as  a  witness. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  years,  sir;  I  am  not  certain.  He  was 
colonel  when  I  came  into  the  service. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  met  Lieutenant  Grier? — ^A.  I  think  he  was 
about  opposite  C  Company's  barracks. 

Q.  Out  in  the  parade  ground  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  his  quarters? — A.  He  was  nearly  to  the  side  of 
the  barracks — nearly  over  to  the  barracks  from  his  quarters.  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  number  of  his  quarters,  but  it  was  very  near  all  the 
wav  across  the  parade  grounds. 

Q.  And  about  how  near  the  barracks  would  vou  say  he  had  got- 
ten?— A.  Well, he  was  in  front  of  the  barracks,!  would  say  about — 
probably  10  or  16  yards. 

Q.  And  still  going  toward  the  barracks  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  be 
positive  whether  he  was  moving  or  standing  still.  I  was  in  a  great 
hurry.  I  did  not  pause  very  long.  I  simply  asked  him  where  was 
the  major. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  dark  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  right  upon  himT)efore  you  could  distinguish  him? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  upon  him  before  I  could  distinguish  him. 

Q.  It  was  that  dark,  was  it,  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  dark, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  light  out  there  some  way.  I  don't 
know  where  the  light  was  coming  from ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
coming  from  a  lantern  or  something  else,  but  I  saw  his  face.  I  know 
it  was  Lieutenant  Grier  all  right. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  down  there  you  looked  for  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant?— A.  When  I  got  down  to  C  Company's  barracks, 
after  reporting  to  the  major  first — I  first  reported  to  the  major  and 
got  permission  to  get  arms. 

Q.  But  then  you  looked  for  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  ? — A.  I  saw  him  after  I  was  dismissed. 

Q.  That  was  in  an  hour  or  two? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that; 
probably  two  hours. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  seen  him  in  the  meantime? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  inquiry  for  him,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  of  him? — A.  I  wanted  to  get  some  arms 
of  him — wanted  to  get  a  revolver. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  him  for  a  revolver? — A.  Because  he  keeps 
the  revolvers  and  guns,  especially  the  revolvers  are  kept  in  the  store- 
room under  his  lock  and  key. 

Q.  So  that  he  could  have  gotten  you  a  revolver  if  he  had  wanted 
to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  have  gotten  me  one. 

Q.  And  the  revolver  was  your  proper. arm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  sergeant-major,  because  you  were  to  attend  the  major  of 
the  regiment,  or  really  the  assistant  to  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  Corporal  Brawner? — A.  Sergeant   Brawner. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  quarters,  as  you  understood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  gun? — A.  He  directed  one  of  the  men  who  was 
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there  to  hand  me  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition,  as  I  could  not  find 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  get  a  revolver. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  the  steps  were  you  then? — A.  I  was  about 
midway  of  the  steps — just  high  enough  to  reach  from  the  top  the 
rifle  and  the  ammunition. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  a  bandolier  of  ammunition  and  a  rifle? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Handed  it  right  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  all? — ^A.  I 
did  not  see  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  not  until  after  I  was  dis- 
missed and  returned  to  barracks.  Sergeant  Brawner  directed  this 
private,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Private  Jefferson,  to  hand  me 
the  rifle  and  the  bandolier,  and  he  did  so,  under  the  charge  of  Ser- 
geant Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  dismissed  you  returned  that  gun  to  the 
quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Everything,  just  as  I  received  it. 

Q.  What  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  do  with  that  gun? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  return  it  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A, 
Because  he  was  the  proper  man  to  receive  it.  I  did  not  know  whose 
gun  it  was  nor  where  it  came  from.     I  just  knew  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  deliver  your  gun  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
quarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  see  him  at  that  time  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  do  with  your  gun? — A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  he  when  you  delivered  it  to  him? — A.  He  was 
at  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  He  took  it  there  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  remained  there  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  got  a  pistol  from  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  got  a 
revolver  from  him  there.  He  has  the  list  of  numbers  of  the  guns  and 
the  names,  and  he  would  be  able  to  find  out  to  whom  the  gun  belonged 
and  return  it  to  the  proper  party.  He  was  the  proper  man  to 
receive  it. 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  the  part}^  you  delivered  it  to? — ^A. 
He  was  the  party  I  delivered  it  to. 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  return  your  ammunition? — A.  The 
same — to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  Mitchell's  given  name? — A.  George  W. 

Q.  He  was  of  Companv  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  told  you  this  story  of  seeing  these  people 
downtown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  important  information? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  anyone? — A.  I  told  the  man  to  report  the 
circumstance  to  the  adjutant  when  he  went  over  to  deliver  the  adju- 
tant's mail.  He  was  then  distributing  the  mail  and  getting  ready  to 
deliver  it,  and  I  said,  "  When  you  go  over  to  the  adjutant  you  report 
these  facts  to  the  adjutant." 

Q.  And  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  then? — A.  It  was  about 
8  o'clock,  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  your  duty  to  convey  to  the  adjutant — he  was 
your  superior  officer — you  were  directly  under  the  adjutant,  were  you 
not? — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 
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Q.  You  knew  it  was  your  duty  to  convey  to  the  adjutant  any  im- 
portant information  you  received  regarding  the  camp,  its  safety, 
or  its  welfare,  did  you  not? — A.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  regard  it  as 
important  for  me  to  go,  because  I  had  heard  of  the  uproar  in  the  cown 
before,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  that  evening.  The  passes  had  already 
been  countermanded,  the  men  had  all  been  ordered  in,  and  it  was  my 
impression  that  everybody  knew  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  town, 
and  I  did  not  regard  it  as  very  important  for  me  to  go  over  and  see 
that  this  information  was  carried,  because  I  understood  that  it  was  a 
general  understanding  that  the  town  was  in  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
turbed condition,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  proper  for  this  man  to  re- 
port the  circumstances,  because  he  could  relate  them  more  definitely 
and  more  fully  than  I  could,  to  the  adjutant  himself. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  the  stenographer  please  repeat  the  last 
question  ? 

The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Q.  You  knew  It  was  your  duty  to  convey  to  the  adjutant  any  Important  in- 
formation you  received  regarding  the  camp,  its  safety,  or  its  welfare,  did  you 
not? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  was  your  duty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it 
was  my  duty  in  case  thejr  did  not  already  have  the  information  at 
hand ;  but  1  had  been  notified,  as  I  state,  through  the  sergeant  of  C 
Company,  that  the  passes  had  been  countermanded,  that  the  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  that  there  was  liable  to  be  trouble,  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  everybody  knew  the  disturbed  condition  in  the  town, 
and  that  this  was  no  new  information. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  from  the  sergeant? — A.  Between  5 
and  6  o'clock  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  that  information  to  the  adjutant? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  it  to  the  major? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  adjutant  after  you  received  this  information? — • 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  adjutant's  ofiice  was  where,  with  reference  to  yours? — ^A, 
The  adjutant's  office  was  in  the  administration  building. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  same  room? — A.  In  the  same  building, 
but  not  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  You  had  a  separate  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Major  Penrose's  office  was  in  there? — ^A.  His  office  was  in 
the  same  builcling;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  adjoinmg  door  to  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  that  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  did  not  con- 
vey any — 1  did  not  make  any  report  of  any  of  these  thing:s,  be- 
cause the  report  came — I  asked  the  sergeant  where  he  got  his  au- 
thority from  and  he  said  the  officer  of  the  day,  who  was  his  company 
commander,  delivered  the  order  to  him.  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  6 
Company  giving  the  same  sort  of  orders  to  his  men,  about  passes 
being  countermanded.  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  Company  D  giving 
the  same  sort  of  orders  to  his  men,  about  passes  being  countermanded, 
and  I  took  the  order  to  be  definite  and  direct  from  the  commanding 
officer,  and  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  around 
to  tell  them  anything  about  anything  at  all,  because  I  understood  that 
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there  to  hand  me  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition,  as  I  could  not  find 
the  quartermaster-sergeant  to  get  a  revolver. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  the  steps  were  you  then? — A.  I  was  about 
midway  of  the  steps— just  high  enough  to  reach  from  the  top  the 
rifle  and  the  ammunition. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  a  bandolier  of  ammunition  and  a  rifle? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Handed  it  right  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  all? — ^A.  I 
did  not  see  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  not  until  after  I  was  dis- 
missed and  returned  to  barracks.  Sergeant  Brawner  directed  this 
private,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Private  Jefferson,  to  hand  me 
the  rifle  and  the  bandolier,  and  he  did  so,  under  the  charge  of  Ser- 
geant Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  dismissed  you  returned  that  gun  to  the 
quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Everything,  just  as  I  received  it. 

Q.  What  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  do  with  that  gun? — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  return  it  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A. 
Because  he  was  the  proper  man  to  receive  it.  I  did  not  know  whose 
gun  it  was  nor  where  it  came  from.     I  just  knew  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  deliver  your  gun  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
quarters  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  see  him  at  that  time  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  quartermaster-sergeant  do  with  your  gun? — A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  he  when  you  delivered  it  to  him? — A.  He  was 
at  the  storeroom,  sir. 

Q.  He  took  it  there  in  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  remained  there  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  got  a  pistol  from  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  got  a 
revolver  from  him  there.  He  has  the  list  of  numbers  of  the  guns  and 
the  names,  and  he  would  be  able  to  find  out  to  whom  the  gun  belonged 
and  return  it  to  the  proper  party.  He  was  the  proper  man  to 
receive  it. 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  the  part}^  you  delivered  it  to? — ^A. 
He  was  the  party  I  delivered  it  to. 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  return  your  ammunition? — A.  The 
same — to  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  Mitchell's  given  name  ? — A.  George  W. 

Q.  He  was  of  Companv  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  told  you  this  story  of  seeing  these  people 
downtown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  important  information? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  anyone? — A.  I  told  the  man  to  report  the 
circumstance  to  the  adjutant  when  he  went  over  to  deliver  the  adju- 
tant's mail.  He  was  then  distributing  the  mail  and  getting  ready  to 
deliver  it,  and  I  said,  ''  When  you  go  over  to  the  adjutant  you  report 
these  facts  to  the  adjutant." 

Q.  And  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  then? — A.  It  was  about 
8  o'clock,  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  your  duty  to  convey  to  the  adjutant — he  was 
your  superior  officer — you  were  directly  under  the  adjutant,  were  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 
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Q.  You  knew  it  was  your  duty  to  convej^  to  the  adjutant  any  im- 
portant information  you  received  regarding  the  camp,  its  safety, 
or  its  welfare,  did  you  not? — A.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  regard  it  as 
important  for  me  to  go,  because  I  had  heard  of  the  uproar  in  the  cown 
before,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  that  evening.  The  passes  had  already 
been  countermanded,  the  men  had  all  been  ordered  in,  and  it  was  my 
impression  that  everybody  knew  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  town, 
and  I  did  not  regard  it  as  very  important  for  me  to  go  over  and  see 
that  this  information  was  carried,  because  I  understood  that  it  was  a 
general  understanding  that  the  town  was  in  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
turbed condition,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  proper  for  this  man  to  re- 
port the  circumstances,  because  he  could  relate  them  more  definitely 
and  more  fully  than  I  could,  to  the  adjutant  himself. 

Senator  Warner.  Will  the  stenographer  please  repeat  the  last 
question? 

The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Q.  You  knew  It  was  your  duty  to  convey  to  the  adjutant  any  important  in- 
formation you  received  regarding  the  camp,  its  safety,  or  its  welfare,  did  you 
not? 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  was  your  duty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it 
was  my  duty  in  case  they  did  not  already  have  the  information  at 
hand ;  but  I  had  been  notified,  as  I  state,  through  the  sergeant  of  C 
Company,  that  the  passes  had  been  countermanded,  that  the  town  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  that  there  was  liable  to  be  trouble,  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  everybody  knew  the  disturbed  condition  in  the  town, 
and  that  this  was  no  new  information. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  from  the  sergeant? — A.  Between  5 
and  6  o'clock  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  that  information  to  the  adjutant? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  it  to  the  major? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  adjutant  after  you  received  this  information? — • 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  adjutant's  office  was  where,  with  reference  to  yours? — ^A, 
The  adjutant's  office  was  in  the  administration  building. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  same  room? — A.  In  the  same  building, 
but  not  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  You  had  a  separate  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Major  Penrose's  office  was  in  there? — A.  His  office  was  in 
the  same  building;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  adjoinmg  door  to  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  convey  that  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  did  not  con- 
vey any — I  did  not  make  any  report  of  any  of  these  thing^,  be- 
cause the  report  came — I  asked  the  sergeant  where  he  got  his  au- 
thority from  and  he  said  the  officer  of  the  day,  who  was  his  company 
commander,  delivered  the  order  to  him.  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  6 
Company  giving  the  same  sort  of  orders  to  his  men,  about  passes 
being  countermanded.  I  heard  the  sergeant  of  Company  D  giving 
the  same  sort  of  orders  to  his  men,  about  passes  being  countermanded, 
and  I  took  the  order  to  be  definite  and  direct  from  the  commanding 
officer,  and  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  around 
to  tell  them  anything  about  anything  at  all,  because  I  understood  that 
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the  commanding  officer  and  the  officer  of  the  day  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts,  and  had  called  the  passes  in  and  had  refused  to 
allow  their  men  out  of  garrison. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  in  possession  of  the  facts? — A. 
That  they  were  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  conditions  in  the  case. 

Q.  AnH  in  possession  of  the  facts  about  these  threats,  that  were 
communicated  to  you  by  Private  Mitchell. — A.  I  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  m  communication  with  that  or  not ;  did  not  think 
that  was  anything  for  me  to  tell  them  after  hearing  what  I  had  from 
the  sergeant  of  C  Company. 

Q.  But  you  say  vou  requested  Private  Mitchell  to  convey  that  in- 
formation to  the  adjutant? — A.  Simplv  as  an  additional  fact. 

Q.  As  to  the  danger  to  the  post  ? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know  as  to 
danger  to  the  post,  but  I  thought  it  was  an  additional  fact  as  to  the 
condition  in  town  and  should  have  been  conveyed. 

Q.  You  felt  it  should  have  been  conveyed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  do  it? — A.  I  did  not  do  it  myself  because  I 
asked  the  man  to  give  the  circumstances  himself.  He  could  tell  more 
about  it  than  I  could. 

Senator  Warner.  In  this  connection  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record  the  testimony  of  Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  found  on  page  ICl  of  Senate  Document  155. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read,  if  it  goes  in. 

Senator  Warner  read  the  testimony,  as  follows : 

Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  Company  B,  Tuenty-flfth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  August  13,  lOOG.  when  shooting  commenced? — A. 
Asleop,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  quarters. 

Q.  Anybody  ever  abuse  you  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Whose  testimony  is  that  ? 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  George  W.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Was  Mitchell  a  man  given  to  talking  a  good  deal? — A.  No, 
sir:  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  reliable  man.  He  was  made  orderly 
and  had  up  to  that  time  a  good  record,  and  was  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy. 

Q.  AMiere  is  Mitchell  now  ? — A.  He  is  now  a  prisoner,  I  suppose, 
in  Fort  Reno,  Okla.  He  was  dishonorably  discharged  and  given  a 
sentence  of  six  months  confinement. 

Q.  WTiat  for? — A.  For  leaving  the  post  without  permission,  while 
at  Reno. 

Q.  After  yon  left  Brownsville? — A.  After  we  moved  up  to  Reno; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  discharge  without  honor  was  given  to  the 
other  members  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  discharge 
without  honor  was  given.  He  was  tried  by  a  general  court  and  given 
a  dishonorable  discharge  for  absence  without  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  circumstances  of  his  absence? — A.  No,  sir. 
From  what  I  could  learn  he  just  went  down  town  and  stayed  down 
there  I  think  a  day,  or  probably  it  might  have  been  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  an  ordinary  case  of  absence  or  missing  of  a 
roll  call? — ^A.  It  was  considered  a  serious  offense,  because  orders 
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had  been  issued  from  the  War  Department  that  these  men  should 
be  confined  to  the  garrison,  and  I  think  that  was  what  made  the 
offense  so  serious.    I  would  just  like  to  say,  Senator 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  That  the  privates  of  course  in  the  service  had 
always  been  trusted  as  orderlies  on  all  occasions  of  duty.  Officers 
sent  messages  by  privates  to  officers,  and  of  course  I  didf  not  think 
it  was  anything  more  than  right  for  me  to  send  a  message  by  a 
private,  especially  on  his  regular  routine  of  duty.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  man  would  do  what  I  told  him  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  to  do  this? — A.  I  don't 
remember  any  expression  that  he  made  at  all.  He  was  busv  sorting 
the  mail  and  did  not  say  anything  to  the  contrary  at  all,  simply 
continued  his  work. 

Q.  Without  making  any  response? — A.  He  did  not  say  anything 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Twenty-fifth  in  its  maneuvers  at  Fort 
Kiley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  trouble  there? — A.  I  heard 
something  about  it.    I  could  not  give  any  definite  details  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  that  trouble? — A.  Well,  I  just  heard  that  there  was 
some  little  enmity  existing  between  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and 
the  Texas  militia.  As  to  the  details  of  it  I  could  not  give  any,  be- 
cause I  had  never  heard  anything  definite  at  all,  simply  some  little 
bad  feeling  between  the  troops.  I  know  of  no  definite  instance  at 
all  that  I  could  recall  to  relate. 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial,  on  page 
778,  these  questions  and  answers: 

Q.  So  the  first  firing  you  heard  after  this  first  shot  that  awakened  you 
was  a  scattering  fire? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   (Reading:) 

Q.  Did  that  cease  for  any  time  after  that? — A.  It  seemed  to  continue  for 
several  minutes,  or  quite  a  number  of  minutes,  probably  five  minutes  or  more, 
this  ragged  fire  near  the  barracks,  and  then  it  seemed  to  go  down  into  the  heart 
of  town,  and  the  volleys  that  I  heard  were  down  in  the  heart  of  town — seemed 
to  be  a  considerable  distance  down  town. 

That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  correction  in  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  volleys  that  you  heard  then  seemed  to  be  some  distance 
from  the  fort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  firing  was  near  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
first  firing  seemed  to  be  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  post. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  room  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.  Would  you  attempt  to  locate  the  point  of  the  first  firing  you 
heard  with  reference  to  barracks  B,  C.  or  D? — A.  Well,  it  struck  me 
that  it  was  somewhere  down  in  this  direction.     I  could  not  be  definite 
about  it,  somewhere  over  in  here  [indicating],  the  first  firing  I  heard. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  opposite  the  open  space  between  the  vacant 
barracks,  which  have  been  called  barracks  *^G,  and  barracks  C? — 
A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  of  barracks  C;  I  judged  from  the 
sound  that  it  seemed  to  be  over  there. 

Q.  And  that  would  have  been  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
where  you  were,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  more. 
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Q.  More  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  pretend  to  locate  those  shots  exactly? — A.  I  would  not 
think  of  locating  them  definitely,  but  I  simply  give  the  impression 
that  I  had  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  firing  may  have  been  back  of  barracks  B? — A.  Well,  I 
hardly  think  it  could  have  been  so  near,  because  it  would  have  been 
plainer  to  my  ears. 

Q.  It  may  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley  there  between  Eliz- 
abeth and  Washington  streets? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  definitely. 
As  I  stated  before,  my  impression  was  that  it  was  in  that  direction. 
I  am  quite  certain  it  was  not  as  near  as  B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  But  it  might  have  been  as  near  as  C  Company  barracks? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  might  have  been  as  near  as  that. 

Q.  But  at  any  rate,  wherever  the  firing  was,  it  went  from  the  bar- 
racks down  into  the  town — that  is,  the  party  that  was  doing  the 
shooting? — A.  The  last  shooting  I  heard  was  down  in  the  town — 
away  down  in  the  town.  I  heard  some  shots  that  sounded  like  they 
were  behind  B  Company  barracks,  but  they  were  not  the  first  shots. 

Q.  You  heard  of  this  striking  of  Newton,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  Newton  was  a  man  who  drank  to  ex- 
cess, and  I  thought  he  was  liable  to  get  into  trouble  most  any  place, 
at  any  time,  and  I  merely  thought  that  he  had  been  downtown  drink- 
ing and  got  into  a  fight  down  there  and  got  beat  up. 

Q.  That  was  his  reputation,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my 
opinion  of  it. 

Q.  This  matter  of  Reid  being  pushed  off  the  {i^ang  plank  into  the 
river,  you  heard  of  that,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  Reid  had  been  over  to  Matamoros  and  got 
drunk,  didn't  you? — A.  I  heard  that  he  had  been  drinking  and  come 
back  on  the  wharf  and  had  some  disturbance  on  the  wharf  where  the 
ferries  land,  and  that  he  was  knocked  off. 

Q.  Was  Madison  with  him? — A.  I  think  Madison  was  with  him. 

Q.  Corporal  Madison  told  you,  didn't  he,  that  it  was  Reid's  fault 
altogether? — A.  Yes,  sir — ^that  is,  he  said  Reed  had  been  drinking 
and  was  raising  a  disturbance  on  the  wharf;  that  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance on  the  wharf,  and  he  regarded  it  as  Reid's  fault. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  yesterday  or  not — were  you 
down  in  the  town  much  when  you  were  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  I  went 
down  most  every  day. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  trouble. 

Q.  Everybody  treated  you  well? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  no  difficulty 
with  anybody,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  only  certain  places  I  would  not 
be  served,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  not  be  served  at  the  same  bar? — A.  In  some 
places  I  would  not  be  served  at  all. 

Q.  The  conditions  there  were  very  much  similar  to  what  you  would 
have  found  them  at  your  home  m  Virginia,  were  they  not? — A. 
Somewhat,  in  some  respects,  but  not  altogether. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  found  them  at  Valentine? — A.  Well,  of  course 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  between  Valentine  and  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference? — A.  Well,  this  treatment  of  men,  in 
going  in  stores,  was  different  from  the  treatment  in  Valentine. 
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Q.  When  yoii  speak  of  stores,  you  mean  saloons? — A.  Well,  yes, 
sir;  not  only  saloons,  but  I  heard  of  instances  among  stores  where 
they  were  not 

Q.  You  went  into  stores,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble,  had  you? — A.  I  had  no  trouble  in  any  of 
the  stores  I  went  into,  but  I  went  into  very  few  stores. 

Q.  But  those  you  did  go  into? — A.  Those  I  did  go  into,  I  had  no 
trouble  in  them. 

Q.  No  trouble  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  patrol  when  it  went  out? — ^A.  I  saw  some 
patrols  going  out  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  when  Captain  Lyon's  company  went. — 
A.  I  understand,  sir,  before  the  disturbance  took  place. 

Q.  Before  8  o'clock? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  8 
o'clock.  It  may  have  been  after  8  o'clock.  I  saw  some  patrols.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  hour  it  was.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  night 
I  saw  some  patrols  going  out. 

Q.  Ijet  us  see.  The  order  was  that  they  were  to  be  in  the  barracks 
at  8  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  passes  were  to  be  canceled? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  patrols  going  out  later  than  that? — A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  whether  it  was  or  not ;  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  best  memory  of  that. — A.  I  could  not  be 
positive;  I  would  not  like  to  state.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  late 
when  I  saw  some  patrols  going  out.. 

Q.  What  time  would  you  say? — A.  As  I  have  said,  I  could  not 
tell  the  time.  I  was  not  noticing  the  clock.  I  was  not  noticing  the 
watch  at  all,  and  I  don't  know  really  what  hour  the  last  patrol  did 
go  out.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  or  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
could  give  definite  information. 

Q.  Who  were  those  patrols? — A.  I  don't  loiow,  sir;  I  did  not  even 
notice  the  faces  of  the  men  to  see. 

Q.  But  they  had  their  gims  with  them? — A.  They  were  guards; 
I  could  tell,  because  they  were  armed  and  seemed  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  noncommissioned  officer. 

Q.  You  knew  the  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  that. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  these  men  go  out? — A.  I  think 
I  was  on  C  Company's  porch  when  I  saw  a  patrol  pass. 

Q.  On  C  Company's  porch  you  saw  a  patrol  pass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  coine  from? — A.  Came  from  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — A.  I  think  thei^e  were  four  or  five; 
seemed  to  be  four  or  five  in  the  patrol. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  that  afterwards? — A.  No; 

I  did  not. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  about  asking. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  WTiat  time  did  you  retire  that  night? — A.  I  think  it  was  nearly 

II  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  After  check? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  before  check. 

Q.  Anybody  else  sleeping  in  the  administration  building  besides 
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yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  sleeping  alonie;  nobody  else  in  the  building  but 
me. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
aroused? — A.  I  could  not  tell  what  time  I  was  aroused.  I  had  no 
watch — my  watch  was  not  running — and  I  did  not  look  at  the  clock 
in  the  building.  It  was  dark,  and  when  I  went  into  the  room  to 
get  my  belt  I  did  not  look  at  the  clock  there;  did  not  take  time  to 
make  any  light.  The  first  information  I  got  of  the  time  was  when 
Major  Penrose  looked  at  his  watch,  and  I  understood  him  to  say 
either  12.10  or  12.15,  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  were  first  aroused  by  one  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  ragged  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  dressed  at  that  time? — A.  VVhen  I  heard  the  one 
shot?  ^ 

Q.  No ;  when  you  heard  the  ragged  firing. — A.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not 
get  up  until  I  heard  the  ragged  firing.  I  did  not  get  up  when  I 
heard  the  one  shot.     I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Q.  Did  vou  leave  your  room  before  you  dreased? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
dressed  before  leaving  the  room. 

Q.  Were  you  fully  dressed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  tie  my  shoes 
and  I  did  not  put  on  my  leggings.  I  simply  put  on  my  blouse  and 
trousers  and  put  my  shoos  on  untied  and  got  my  belt  in  a  hurry,  and 
went  right  on  to  the  major's  quarters. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  first  shot  was  it  that  you  heard  Tamayo  and 
his  call  coming? — A.  I  couldn't  give  the  time  definitely,  but  it  was  a 
very  short  time,  probably  a  minute  or  so.  I  don't  think  it  could  have 
been  more,  hardly,  than'two  minutes. 

Q.  He  was  coming  towards  the  administration  building,  was  he 
not? — ^^A.  I  couldn't  tell  what  direction  he  was  going.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  rear  of  B  and  D  companies'  barracks  when  I  heard  the  noise, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  what  direction  he  was  going,  because  I  wasn't  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Believing  that  this  was  artillery,  vou  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion?— A.  I  was  just  after  getting  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  You  were  thinking  more  of  getting  out  of  the  way? — A.  I 
wanted  to  find  Major  Penrose ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  it  was  a  Gatling  gun,  you  say? — A.  I  really 
thought  it  was  some  kind  of  machine  gun,  or  some  kind  of  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, when  I  heard  the  noise. 

Q.  You  were  still  in  your  room,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  did  you  make  any  efforts  to  find  out  where 
this  supposed  artillery  or  machine  gun  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went 
posthaste  to  the  major's  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  around  the  quarters  to  see A.  I  didn't 

stop  to  investigate  anything  there  at  all.  I  went  posthaste  to  the 
major's  quarters  first  to  sec  if  I  could  find  him. 

Q.  Are  there  any  trees  in  front  of  the  administration  building? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  scavenger  cart  before  the  building? — A.  I 
didn't  go  out  in  front  of  the  building.     I  wcMit  out  the  end. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  scavenger  cart  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
even  look  back  that  way.  I  went  out  the  end  door  toward  the  officers' 
quarters. 
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Q.  Now,  repeat  again,  please,  exactly  what  you  heard  this  man  say 

about  the  men — "Come  out;    I  want  to  get  them  all,"  or A.  I 

heard  the  words  "  I  want  all  of  you ;  I  want  all  of  you."  I  heard 
that  called  three  distinct  times  while  I  was  dressing. 

Q.  Now,  locate  the  man  saying  that,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  The 
sound  seemed  to  come  from  some  position  over  here,  near  this  gate 
that  leads  out  into  Elizabeth  street  [indicating  on  map] .  I  don't 
know ;  I  couldn't  locate  him  any  more  definite  than  that ;  somewhere 
in  that  direction. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  heard  this  rumbling  of  the  scaven- 
ger cart? — A.  The  two  were  so  near  together  that  I  really  couldn't 
distinguish.     Both  might  have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Could  you  have  heard  him  make  this  exclamation  above  the 
noise  of  the  scavenger's  cart? — A.  AVhy,  yes,  sir;  I  could  have  heard 
them  both  at  the  same  titne. 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  any  shots  on  the  inside  of  the  reservation 
that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  any  bullets.  Do  you  mean 
bullets  or  reports  of  guns  ? 

Q.  Reports  of  guns. — A.  I  couldn't  distinguish  any  reports  of  mins 
on  the  inside  of  the  quarters.  I  don't  know ;  there  might  have  been 
some,  but  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  report  of  any  gun  near  barracks  D  or  B  within 
the  quarters? — A.  In  the  quarters? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  hearing  any  in  the  quar- 
ters that  I  could  positively  say  were  in  the  Quarters. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  fired  there  would  you  have  heard  it? — ^A. 
I  could  not  say  that  I  would  have  heard  it.  1  heard  so  many  in  that 
direction  I  couldn't  have  distinguished  whether  they  were  in  the 
quarters  or  out  of  the  quarters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Howard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  on  duty  that  night  as  a  sentinel? — 
A.  He  was  on  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  saw  him  in  rear  of  D  Company's 
barracks. 

Q.  At  what  time? — iV-  That  was  after  the  shooting  had  ceased. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  had  ceased  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  you  went  to  bed  that  night? — A.  I  don't 
remember  seeing  him  before  I  went  to  bed  that  night. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  voice  say, "  I  want  you  all " — is  that  what 
it  was? — A.  "  I  want  all  of  you." 

Q.  "  I  want  all  of  you?  "—A.  "  I  want  all  of  you." 

Q.  W^as  this  before  the  bugle  sounded  or  after  the  bugle 
sounded? — A.  After  the  bugle  sounded. 

Q.  After  the  bugle  sounded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  your  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Howard  give  any  alarm  that  night? — A.  I 
couldn't  distinguish  any  alarm.  I  didn  t  hear  anything  that  I  could 
say  that  he  did  or  said — anything  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  three  reports  of  a  rifle  that  night  near  quarters 
B — barracks  B — on  the  inside  of  the  quarters,  inside  of  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  There  was  so  much  firing  after  this  rapid  firing  com- 
menced that  I  couldn't  have  distinguished  those  three  shots  even  if 
they  had  been  fired. 
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Q.  Was  that  rapid  firing  going  on  when  the  scavenger's  cart  was 
coming  your  way  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  given  out  an  alarm  in  a  loud  voice,  why  could  you  not 
have  heard  him  as  well  as  you  could  have  heard  this  man  saying  "  I 
want  all  of  you  ?  " — ^A,  Why,  I  don't  know  why  I  couldn't  have 
heard  it. 

Q.  How  was  that  statement,  or  command,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  it,  given;  in  a  loud  voice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very  loud. 

Q.  Very  loud? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  a  kind  of  a  guttural  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  bass. 

Q.  A  bass,  guttural  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  deep. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  such  a  voice  as  that  before  in  any  of  the 
men  in  your  battalion  ? — A.  I  didn't  recognize  it  as  familiar  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  a  familiar  voice? — A.  I  say  I  didn't  recognize  it  as 
familiar  at  all.    It  sounded  like  a  stranger's  voice  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  the  tones  or  the  intonation  that  would  make 
you  believe  it  was  a  stranger's  voice? — A.  It  just  impressed  me  as  if 
it  was  a  call  for  my  life.  It  impressed  me  that  way,  just  as  if  a  man 
would  come  up  and  call  you  out  at  night,  and  be  firing  at  the  same 
time.  It  struck  me  as  a  call  for  my  life,  and  that  is  the  reason  it 
unpressed  itself  so  upon  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  that  statement  to  any  of  the  officers  of 
your  command  ? — A.  I  made  that  statement 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Did  you  ever  make  that  statement  tq  any  of 
the  officers  of  your  command  prior  to  your  statement  or  affidavit 
before  Colonel  Lovering? — A.  I  made  that  statement  to  Major  Pen- 
rose that  same  night.     That  same  night. 

Q.  You  told  Major  Penrose  that  same  night? — A.  That  same 
night. 

Q.  That  you  heard  this  voice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yelling  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  I  want  all  of  you  ?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  thought  at  that  time  it  was  a  demand  or  call  of  this 
man  upon  you  for  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  regarded  it  as  a  call 
for  my  life,  and  the  life  of  every  man  in  the  garrison. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  this  rumbling  of  this  scavenger's  cart? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  the  approach  of  some  kind  of  artillery? — 
A.  Some  more  danger;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  more  danger? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  in  your  quarters,  quietly  dressing? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  was  not  quietly  dressing;  dressing  just  as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

Q.  And  then  you  left  your  quarters  and  went  over  to  the  quarters 
of  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  something  about  your  maneuvering  around 
there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vliat  do  you  understand  by  your  maneuvers;  what  were  you 
doing;  what  were  vour  maneuvers? — A.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  keep 
on  low  ground,  to  keep  high  ground  between  me  and  the  firing,  and 
at  the  same  time  look  to  the  right,  and  try  to  see  where  the  major  was, 
with  the  battalion,  whether  he  had  his  battalion  out,  whether  they 
were  deployed,  which  way  they  were  facing,  which  way  they  were 
firing,  or  were  they  firing  or  were  they  not  firing. 
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Q.  When  you  were  maneuvering  around  there,  did  you  have  any 
apprehension  that  this  Gatling  gun  or  machine  gun  would  be  turned 
loose  on  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.     I  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 

Q.  But  you  kept  down,  then,  in  the  low  ground? — ^A.  I  kept  low, 
and  was  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  and  every  way,  trying  to  find 
out  where  the  major  was. 

Q.  Were  you  standing  erect  or  stooping  down? — A.  I  was  stoop- 
ing, and  then  when  I  would  go  on  I  would  go  at  a  run,  and  then  I 
would  stop  to  look,  and  then  I  would  stoop  and  run  again.  That 
is  what  we  call  "  maneuvering." 

Q.  You  were  all  alone  out  there? — A.  All  alone;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  maneuvering  so  as  to  find  the  major,  or  so  as  to  pro- 
tect yourseli? — A.  I  was  maneuvering  to  do  both — to  protect  myself 
and  to  find  the  major^  too.  I  didn't  know,  as  I  say,  but  what  he  had 
the  battalion  out  in  Ime,  or  but  what  they  were  ready  to  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  back  to  see  whether  or  not  that  supposed 
Gatling  gun  was  following  you  in  your  maneuvers? — A.  Well,  I 
was  leaving  that  noise  behind  me  all  tne  time,  and  I  threw  the  build- 
ings between  me  and  the  noise  there  as  I  went  down. 

Q.  You  threw  what  buildings  between  you  and  the  noise? — ^A.  I 
threw  the  officers'  line.  I  went  in  rear  of  the  officers'  line.  I  didn't 
go  in  front,  here ;  I  left  this  end  door  and  went  in  rear,  here  [indi- 
cating on  map]. 

Q.  Oh,  you  went  in  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  as  to  throw  the  line 
of  buildings  between  me  and  the  fire. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  came  around  here. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  Major  Penrose's  quarters,  and  not  finding  him 
there,  then  I  didn't  know  where  to  go,  and  I  thought  I  woula  start 
out  to  look  for  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  went  in  rear. 

Q.  Was  that  to  protect  yourself? — A.  To  protect  myself  from  the 
line  of  fire,  as  I  supposed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  mv  point. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  the  Gatling  gun  in  view  then,  toof— A.  I  had 
everything  in  view  I  had  heard  behind  me,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
was  throwing  obstacles  between  me  and  the  fire. 

Q.  Then  at  that  time  the  firing  was  over ^A.  It  seemed  to  be 

over  in  rear  of  B  Company. 

Q.  In  the  city? — A.  It  seemed  to  be  over  in  rear  of  B  Company's 
barracks.  I  couldn't  tell  where  it  was.  It  was  over  there  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  between  you  and  the  firing  the  barracks  and 
the  officers'  quarters  and  the  moat? — A.  Well,  the  moat 

Q.  During  your  maneuvers  out  there? — A.  I  struck  the  moat  after 
leaving  Major  Penrose's. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  had  the  buildings  between  me  and  the  firing  going 
down  there;  but  after  leaving  his  quarters  I  had  nothing  really  but 
the  moat. 

Q.  The  moat  afforded  you  pretty  good  protection,  did  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  that  you  would  have  gone  to  the  guardhouse 
after  vou  left  the  buildings  as  a  protection  if  that  moat  had  not  been 
theret     Would  it  have  been  saie,  in  your  judgment? — ^A,  I  would 
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have  gone  there,  safe  or  not  safe.  That  is  my  idea  about  everything; 
I  take  cover  when  I  can  get  it,  and  when  duty  calls  me  where  I  can 
riot  get  cover,  I  expose  myself. 

Q.  Duty  called  you  down  to  the  guardhouse  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  directly  from  the  rear  of  these  quarters  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  you  go  over  to  the  hospital? — A.  I  went  in  a  round- 
about line  there,  as  I  say ;  I  maneuvered  on  the  low  groimd,  and  when 
I  left  the  moat  I  passed,  of  course,  very  near  toward  the  line,  down 
toward  the  guardhouse  there,  and  came  up  to  the  guardhouse,  and 
the  post-exchange  buildings,  of  course,  were  affording  me  protection 
to  get  around  there. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  met  this  man  Mitchell — was  it  Hard- 
ing?— A.  Harding;  yes,  sir;  of  B  Company.  He  approached  me 
from  the  hospital  porch. 

Q.  From  the  hospital  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  got  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  That 
was  before  I  got  to  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  when  he  approached  vou  and  you 
first  saw  him? — A.  I  couldn't  really  tell  the  exact  place.  It  was 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood ;  right  in  here ;  somewhere  down  in 
that  direction,  right  along  in  there  [indicating].  I  couldn't  say  ex- 
actly, because  I  wasn't  paying  very  much  attention  to  where  I  was 
standing  at  the  time.  My  ideas  were  all  on  finding  the  major  and 
finding  the  battalion  and  getting  some  real  information  as  to  what 
the  conditions  were. 

Q.  If  you  were  in  a  hurry  to  find  the  major  and  wont  to  the  guard- 
house for  that  purpose,  you  did  not,  then,  take  the  most  direct 
course? — A.  No,  sir;  I  took  the  safest  course. 

Q.  You  took  the  safest  course? — A.  The  safest  course. 

Q.  You  were  having  the  moat,  then,  as  a  protection? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
my  idea  was  to 

Q.  How  far  did  that  moat  extend?  Does  that  moat  extend  up  to 
the  hospital? — A.  I  don't  think  it  goes  clean  up  to  the  hospital;  no, 
sir;  it  branches  off  there  and  gm^s  somewhere  down  toward  the  lagoon, 
and  then  it  goes  around  in  front  of  the  guardhouse.  They  join. 
One  goes  along  in  front  of  the  guardhouse  and  joins  the  prolongation 
of  the  officers'  line. 

Q.  Is  the  porch  of  the  hospital  in  front  or  in  rear  of  tlie  liospital, 
or  does  it  extend  all  around? — A.  I  think  it  extends  all  mound. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — A.  I  think  I  am;  yes,  -ir.  There 
are  long  columns  extending,  I  think,  almost  dear  around  the  build- 
ing. I  am  quite  certain  of  it;  certainly  on  the  front  side  and  along 
the  lengthwise;  that  is,  on  the  end  here  aiul  down  the  other  way 
[indicating]. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  bugle  had  sounded  before  you 
left  your  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  the  guardhouse  you  found  two  men  lying 
prone  upon  the  ground? — A.  I  saw  two  distinctly,  and  there  might 
have  been  more;  but  it  was  dark,  and  I  couldn't  say  that  T  saw  but  two 
privates  of  the  guard.  I  saw  also  the  sergeant  and  the  corporal  of 
the  guard. 
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Q.  You  went  from  the  guardhouse,  then,  to  the  barracks? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

p.  And  was  the  firing  going  on  all  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
firing  had  gone  down  into  the  town.  When  I  got  up  near  Major 
Penrose,  near  the  barracks,  the  firing  was  no  longer  near  the  post, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  down  in  the  toA\Ti  quite  a  distance. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  sound  of  this  voice  whether  the  voice 
came  from  a  soldier,  or  a  Mexican,  or  a  white  citizen?  Did  you  form 
some  kind  of  judgment  from  the  sound? — A.  Well,  I  was  quite  cer- 
tain it  was  not  from  a  Mexican,  because  it  had  no  taint  of  foreign 
accent  at  all;  it  was  pure  English.  I  couldn't  tell,  of  course.  Tne 
only  reason  I  say  I  don't  think  it  was  a  soldier  was  because  it  was 
not  a  familiar  voice  to  me.  . 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  The  voice  was  not  familiar  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  voices  of  the  men? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  most  of  them  I  am.  It  struck  me,  of  course,  as  being  a  stranger's 
voice.     Of  course  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  paid  particular  attention  to  the  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course  I  couldn't  help  but  pay 

f articular  attention  to  it,  because  I  was  alone  in  the  buildmg  there; 
didn't  have  any  defense  whatever;  I  didn't  have  any  firearms  or 
any  effectual  protection  at  all,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  say,  as  though 
it  was  a  great  danger. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  patrols  had  their  guns 
when  they  went  out  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  patrols  I  saw  going 
out  had  tneir  guns. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  How  far  was  it.  Sergeant,  according  to  your  best  estimate,  from 
your  room  in  the  administration  building  to  the  western  end  of 
B  Company's  barracks? — A.  That  is  to  the  first  end  of  B  Company's 
barracks  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  end  nearer  to  D  Company? — A.  I  would  say  probably 
about  near  in  the  neighborhood  of  175  yards — 150  yards — something 
like  that.      I  couldn't  say  definitely. 

Q.  The  firing  that  you  heard  after  the  first  shot  you  could  not 
locate  definitely? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  believe  you  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  C  Company  bar- 
racks; in  that  neighborhood? — A.  The  first  shot  seemed  to  be  down 
that  far. 

Q.  And  then  you  thought  that  the  other  shots A.  Seemed  to  be 

a  little  nearer. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  you  to  be  a  little  nearer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Possibly  in  the  rear  of  B  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  voice  that  you  heard  calling  out  "  I  want  all  of 
you  ?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  heard  the  first  of  this  cart's 
noise? — A.  I  couldn't  state,  as  I  have  said  before,  whether  it  was 
before  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  cart  or  after  the  two  were  so  close 
together — and,  in  fact,  they  might  have  been  going  on  at  the  same 
time.    They  were  very  close  together. 
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Q.  What  time  did  you  hear  that  voice  calling  out,  in  relation  to 
this  second  series  of  shots  after  the  first  single  shot  that  you  heard  ? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  toward  the  latter  part,  the  last  of  it.  I  was  nearly 
dressed  and  ready  to  leave  the  building  when  I  heard  the  voice. 

Q.  You  were  nearly  dressed  and  ready  to  leave  the  building  when 
you  heard  the  voice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  You  can  not  state  whether  that  was  before  or  after  you  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cart? — ^A.  I  could  not;  no,  sir;  they  were  very  close 
together,  and  I  wouldn't  say.  They  might  both  have  been  going  on  at 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  noise  of  the  firing  you  located  that  somewhere, 
at  that  time,  in  the  rear  of  B  Company  barracks? — A.  Up  to  the 
last  part,  the  time  I  left  the  building. 

Q.  Immediately  preceding  the  time  you  left  the  building? — ^A.  I 
left  the  administration  building;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  locating  the  voice,  was  that  in  the  same  apparent  loca- 
tion as  the  shots? — A.  It  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  in  that  general  direction  ?— A.  It  semed  to  be 
in  that  general  direction ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  been  at  the  corner  of  B  Company  barracks,  near 
the  western  end  of  B  Company  barracks,  close  to  the  gate,  that  per- 
son would  have  been  nearer  the  voice  than  you  were  in  the  administra- 
tion building,  would  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  some  175  yards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aiid  could  therefore  have  heard  it  more  distinctly  than  you 
heard  it? — A.  It  seems  that  they  should,  under  ordinary  circum- 
Ftances. 

Q.  Now,  anyone  in  B  Company  barracks,  either  on  the  porch  or 
nearthe  doors  or  the  windows  of  B  Company  barracks,  would  have 
been  nearer,  much  nearer,  to  that  voice  than  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  would  have  been  nearer  than  I  was. 

Q.  And  that  voice  would  have  been  easier  to  hear  by  those  persons 
in  B  Company  barracks  than  by  you  at  that  distance,  would  it  not? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whv  not? — A.  Because  there  were  50  or  60  men  in  each  one  of 
those  buildings  getting  their  rifles  out,  rustling  their  shoes,  making 
a  noise,  asking  "  What^  tlie  matter?"  making  all  kinds  of  disturbance. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  That  is  what  was  going  on,  I 
learned.     From  the  call  to  arms  the  men  were  getting  ready. 

Q.  The  call  to  arms  had  already  been  sounded  when  you  heard 
this  voice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  men  were  evidently  gettmg  out  of 
their  barracks. 

Q.  You  merely  imagine  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  simply  stating 
the  circumstances  that  might  have  prevented  men  in  the  building 
from  hearing  it  as  well  as  myself.  There  was  no  noise  around  me  at 
all,  no  intervening  lesser  sounds  to  prevent  me  from  hearing  this 
voice,  and,  in  fact,  the  walls  of  the  ouilding  acted  as  a  sounding- 
board. 

Q.  Now,  the  call  to  arms  had  already  been  sonnchMl,  as  1  under- 
stand, before  you  heard  this  cry? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  heard  the  nuin  cry  out? — A.  Yes,  hir;  the  call  to 
arms  had  been  sounded  before  that. 
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Q.  And  you  had  not  then  heard  any  call  up  between  B  and  C  Com- 
panies' barracks? — A.  Not  until  aft^  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anyone  holler  up  there,  make  any  outcry  about 
the  guard,  or  call  the  guard? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  gun  fired  that  appeared  to  be  either  be- 
tween B  and  C  Company  barracks  or  out  in  the  parade  ground  in 
front  of  B  Company  barracks? — A.  There  was  so  much  firmg  going 
on  at  the  time,  the  noise  was  so  great  as  to  the  firing,  I  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish whether  a  shot  was  inside  or  outside  of  the  wall.  I  couldn't 
begin  to  distinguish. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  tell,  you  could  not  distinguish  really, 
whether  these  shots  you  heard  between  B  and  C  Company  barracks 
were  inside  of  or  outside  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  I  could  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  fired  from  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  from 
the  porch,  or  between  the  barracks  and  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
mimt. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell  about  that  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  state  that  according  to  your  best  judgment  they  were 
in  that  direction?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  best  judgment  is  that  the  voice  was  in  that  general 
direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  undertake  to  locate  definitely  and  distinctly 
where  that  voice  was? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  locate  definitely  where 
that  voice  was. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  second  firing,  which  followed  the  first  shot 
that  you  speak  of,  did  you  heaj  this  cart  rattling,  making  so  much 
noise? — ^A.  You  mean  from  the  first  shot  up  to  the  time  I  heard  the 
noise? 

Q.  No;  how  soon  after  the  second  series  of  shots  you  speak  of? — 
A.  It  was  a  very  short  time;  probably  not  more  than  hardly  two 
minutes. 

Q.  Hardly  more  than  two  minutes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  state 
distinctly.    It  was  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Did  that  cart  pass  in  front  or  in  rear  of  the  administration 
building? — A.  I. couldn't  tell  that,  either. 

Q.  Did  the  noise  cease  or  continue? — A.  The  noise  ceased.  I 
really  don't  know  whether  the  noise  ceased  or  whether  I  left  the 
noise. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  ran  off  and  left  the  noise  or 
whether  the  noise  ceased  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  ceased  to  hear  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  ceased  to  hear  it. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  noise  of  the  cart,  which  you  said  made 
so  much  noise  that  you  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  artillery  of  some 
Idnd,  whether  it  passed  in  front  of  the  administration  building? — ^A. 
I  could  not  tell  wnether  it  passed  in  front  or  in  the  rear. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  road  extending  down  from  B  Company  barracks 
toward  the  Rio  Grande  River  on  the  inside  of  the  reservation? — A. 
From  B  Company  barracks! 
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Q.  Just  west  of  B  Company  barracks. — ^A.  Is  there  a  road  coming 
down  toward  the  Rio  Grande  Kiver  ? 

Q.  Yes;  on  the  inside  of  the  reservation,  behind  D  Companv  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  There  is  a  road  coming  down  toward  the  Rio  Grande 
River  in  rear  of  B  and  D.    It  is  not  a  public  road. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  from  the  noise  of  the  cart  whether  the  cart 
went  down  that  road  or  whether  it  went  down  the  road  in  front  of  the 
administration  building? — ^A.  I  could  not,  because  I  left  about  the 
same  time. 

Q.  You  left  about  the  same  time  you  heard  this  noise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  noise  loud?  Did  it  make  a  great  deal  of  rattling? — 
A-  Yes,  sir;  I  say  it  sounded  like  the  rumbling  of  some  kind  of  a 
wheeled  concern,  and  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  cart  was  moving  at  a  rapid 
gait? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  moving  at  a  rapid  gait. 

Q.  The  horse  or  mule  that  was  pulling  it  was  not  walking? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  he  wasn't  walking. 

Q.  He  was  running? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  moving  very 
rapidly. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  distance  from  the  administration  building  to 
the  rear,  first,  of  the  officers'  quarters?  I  believe  it  is  marked  on  mat 
map  "  O,"  if  I  can  see  it  correctly  from  here. — A.  I  would  put  that  at 
about  50  yards. 

Senator  Scott.  That  map  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  the  inch. 
Perhaps  that  will  help  you.  The  Senator  is  asking  these  (juestions 
about  distances,  and  you  can  easily  find  what  the  distance  is  with  a 
rule. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment?^— A.  My  best  judgment  would 
maie  it  probably  50  yards.    It  might  be  less  or  more. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  in  leaving  the  administration  building 
vou  came  out  at  the  door  leading  toward  the  officers'  quarters? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  in  rear  of  the  officers'  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  Major  Penrose's  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  around  his  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  side  next  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  to  the  front  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  anyone  at  all  up  to  that  £ime? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  the  front  door  ? — A.  I  knocked 
on  the  door  and  called  the  major. 

Q.  Was  there  a  porch  in  front  of  the  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  beU,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  I  believe 
there  was  a  bell. 

Q.  Did  you  ring  the  bell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  rang  the  bell. 
I  called  the  major,  and  knocked  and  rang,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  long  enough  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
response  to  that  knock  and  ring? — A.  I  didn't  remain  very  long,  only 
a  few  seconds,  but  long  enough,  what  I  considered  to  be  sufficient,  to 
satisfy  myseli  that  he  wasn't  in  there. 
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Q.  Was  the  door  closed? — A,  I  don't  know  whether  the  door  was 
closed  or  open. 

Q.  Was  there  a  light  in  the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  There  was  a  light  in  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  holler  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  aloud  for  him. 

Q.  There  was  no  response? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  heard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  go,  as  I  understand  you,  from  that  porch 
directly  to  the  guardhouse? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  went  back  by  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the  rear  and 
got  in  the  moat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  down  in  the  moat,  but  I  throwed 
the  high  ground  of  the  moat  between  me  and  the  firing  that  I  heard. 

Q.  You  got  on  the  low  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  low  ground. 

Q.  And  continued  from  there* up  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  from  Major  Penrose's  house? — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  couldn't  give  an  exact  estimate  there.  It  might  be 
probably  something  like  150  yards,  or  it  might  be  more. 

Q.  Now,  you  said — I  believe  I  so  understood  you,  and  if  I  did 
not  understand  you  correctly  you  can  correct  me — that  you  did  not 
know  when  you  got  to  Major  Penrose's  house  and  found  he  was 
not  there  but  what  he  had  his  command  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  them  formed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  that  he  was  not  at  his  house  and  you  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  his  command  out,  where  did  you  suppose 
he  would  likely  have  his  command  ? — A.  I  thought  probably  he  would 
have  his  command  somewhere  back  there,  probably  on  the  parade 
ground  or  probably  down  there  in  the  open  space  between  the  bar- 
racks and  tne  guardhouse.     I  couldn't  tell  where. 

Q.  The  most  likely  place  would  have  been  in  front  of  the  barracks 
on  the  parade  ground,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Not  if  he  were  deploying 
for  action. 

Q.  Not  if  he  was  deployed  for  action  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  think  that  he  would  have  deployed  for  action  ? — 
A.  Some  place  where  he  could  protect  his  men  and  get  a  good  line 
of  fire. 

Q.  You  did  not  expect  to  find  him  on  the  parade  ground  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  expect  to  find  him  on  the  parade  ground,  nor  anywhere 
in  front  of  the  barracks,  not  if  he  had  deployed  for  action.  I 
thought  he  would  have  deployed  them,  most  likely,  somewhere  in  rear 
of  that  moat. 

Q.  You  thought  he  would  have  followed  your  example  and  gotten 
shelter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was  danger  that  he  would  have 
deployed  them  in  a  safe  position. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  hospital  after  speaking  to  Private  Hard- 
ing, who  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  the  hospital A.  He  ap- 
proached me  from  the  porch. 

Q.  Did  he  get  off  ot  the  porch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  saw  him  he 
approached  me  and  I  approached  him. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  hospital  did  he  come? — A.  I  said  a  minute 
ago  that  I  couldn't  tell  exactly  the  position  he  was  standing  or  I  was 
standing.  At  this  time  my  mind  wasn't  really  on  anything  but  look- 
ing for  the  major  and  looking  out  for  where  the  men  were. 
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Q.  And  you  were  looking  back  in  there  to  find  the  major  and  the 
men  ? — A.  Looking  anywhere  I  could.  My  mind  was  lost  tiben  as  to 
where  to  find  them. 

Q.  In  going  from  the  hospital  to  the  guardhouse,  did  you  so  in 
rear  of  the  exchange? — ^A.  I  didn't  go  tehind  the  exchange,  but  I 
came  in  front  of  the  exchange. 

Q.  You  came  in  front  of  tlie  exchange  to  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  I 
think  I  came  in  front  of  the  exchange. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  quite  sure  I  came 
in  front  of  the  exchange. 

Q.  And  when  jou  got  to  the  exchange  you  found  Sergeant  Beid 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  guardhouse. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  two  men  you  saw  lying  on  the  mound? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  stop  and  speak  to  Sergeant  Reid  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  spoke  to  Corporal  Wheeler  and  Sergeant  Reid  both. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  go  with  you  frcMn  there  toward  C  Company 
barracks? — A.  Sergeant  Keid  did.  ' 

Q.  Did  he  go  all  the  way  with  you? — ^A.  Until  I  met  Lieutenant 
Grier. 

Q.  You  met  Lieutenant  Grier? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  C  Company  barracks  and  in  front  of  it  on 
the  parade  ground,  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were 
forming  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  roll  was  being  called  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  there  wasn't  any  roll  being  called  at  C  Company. 

Q.  Not  any  roll  ? — ^A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Major  Penrose  there,  or  did  you  go  farther? — A. 
I  found  Major  Penrose  opposite  the  interval  between  B  and  C  Com- 
pany barracks. 

Q.  Between  B  and  C  Company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  B  Company  when  you  got  there 
between  B  and  C  Company  barracks,  as  to  the  formation? — A.  I 
didn't  go  up  in  front  of  B  Company,  really.  They  seemed  to  be 
forming.    It  seemed  somebody  was  calling  the  roll  of  B  Company. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  forming? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  like  the  other  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Now^  you  spoke  of  there  being  a  disturbance  in  the  town  that 
night.  Did  you  learn  of  any  particular  disturbance  except  from 
this  man,  the  mail  carrier,  Mitchell? — A.  And  the  report  tnat  Ser- 
geant Wheeler,  of  C  Company,  made  to  me  while  at  the  supper  i»,ble. 

Q.  What  was  that  report f— A.  He  said  that  all  passes  had  been 
countermanded,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  be  in  the  barracks  by 
8  o'clock,  and  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  go  out  thereafter.  I  said 
to  him,  " What  is  the  matter?  "  He  said,  "It  is  reported  that  some 
soldier  has  frightened  a  white  lady  on  a  horse  downtown,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  trouble."  I  said,  "  Where  did  you  get  your  authority 
for  that?  "  He  says,  "  Captain  Macklin,  the  officer  of  the  day,  was 
just  here  a  few  moments  ago  and  told  me  this."  I  said,  "  I  haven't 
heard  anything  of  that,"  and  he  says,  "  Well,  it  is  so." 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  with  reference  to  any  disturbance  in 
town? — ^A.  From  Sergeant  Wheeler  and  Private  Mitchell, 
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Q.  And  Private  Mitchell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  the  officer  of 
the  day  delivered  the  information  to  him,  and  he  was  the  commander 
of  C  Company  and  also  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  You  were  not  down  in  town  after  that  time? — ^A.  Not  after  8 
o'clock.    I  wasn't  out  in  town  after  dark. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  met  Corporal  Madison? — ^A.  It  was  on 
this  road  here,  between  uie  town  and  the  fort;  I  think,  right  here 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Wliat  time  was  it? — ^A.  That  was  before  dark. 

Q.  Before  dark? — A.  Yes^  sir;  it  was  some  time  after  supper, 
early,  before  dark.  I  met  him  there  and  delivered  the  commanding 
officer's  orders  to  him  and  told  him  I  understood  it  was  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  officer  that  he  should  be  in  barracks  before  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  return,  or  continue  on  his  way? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say 
whether  he  returned  or  not.    I  delivered  the  message  to  him. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  going  when  you  met  him? — A.  He  was 
standing  still  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  standing  still? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  left  him 
there  and  came  on  back  to  quarters. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  refused  to  be  served  at  the  bars  in  that 
city.  Did  you  hear  that  discussed  amonc  the  men? — A.  Well,  I  didn't 
hear  any  general  discussion  on  the  subject,  only  the  same  remark 
that  I  nave  mentioned.  Several  of  them,  of  course,  reported  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  men  like  that,  or  did  they  resent  it? — A. 
They  simply  said  they  would  go  where  they  would  be  served.  That 
is  what  I  did.    That  is  what  most  of  the  others  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  expression  to  the  effect  that  they  were  pleased 
with  that  treatment  or  displeased  with  it? — A.  I  heard  no  ex- 
pressions other  than  that  they  said  they  would  not  patronize  them; 
they  would  go  where  they  would  be  served. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  the  starting  of  a  bar  by  any- 
one connected  with  the  soldiers? — A.  I. didn't  hear  anything  about 
that,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  bar  being  established 
until  after  it  was  established. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  the  bar  until  after  it  was  established? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  of  the  bar  until  after  it  was  established. 

Q.  You  did  not  h^ar  it  discussed  at  all  among  the  soldiers? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  soldiers  discussing  it  after  it  was  estab- 
lished?— ^A.  I  heard  them  say  that  this  saloon  had  been  opened,  of 
course,  and  that  they  would  patronize  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  saloon  after  it  was  established? — ^A,  I  was, 
at  one  time. 

Q.  Just  one  time? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  it  might  have  been  oftener. 
I  don't  remember  now  distinctly  but  once. 

Q,  How  long  was  it  before  this  shooting  that  you  were  there? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  probably  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  soldiers  there  at  the  time? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  very  many  there. 

Q.  Was  it  day  or  night? — ^A.  In  the  day. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  before  Major  Blocksomf — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

'  Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  having  heard  this  voice  of 
which  you  speak,  saying  "  I  want  all  of  you,"  or  "  I  want  you  all  ?" — 
A.  I  did  not.  I  told  Major  Blocksom  that  I  heard  the  yelling  and 
I  heard  guns  that  were  not  army  rifles,  according  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  reports  of  the  guns;  but  I  did  not  tell  him  the  words  that  I 
heard  in  the  yelling,  oecause  he  didn't  inquire  of  me  that,  at  all. 
Major  Blocksom,  he  seemed  to  be  very  confident  that  the  shooting 
had  been  done  by  soldiers,  and  his  inquiry  was  simply  along  the  line 
to  find  out  what  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting,  and  he  directed  his 
inquiry  along  that  line. 

Q.  You  say  he  seemed  to  be  confident  that  the  firing  had  been 
done  by  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  directed  his  inquiry  along 
that  line. 

•Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  simply  trying  to  find  out  which  ones 
of  the  soldiers  did  it,  or  that  he  was  not  trying  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  done  by  the  soldiers  or  some  one  else? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  words  that  he  used,  now ;  but  he  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  the 
men  went  down  there  and  shot  up  the  town  on  account  of  the  treat- 
ment that  Newton  had  received  at  the  hands  of  this  man  Tate,  and 
he  made  inquiry  mostly  along  that  line. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  having  heard  this  man 
crying  out,  "  I  want  you  all?" — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  told  him  "  I  heard 
yelling,  Major,  and  1  heard  guns  that  were  not  army  guns;"  and  I 
remember  telling  him  then  I  didn't  know  that  anybody  thought  that 
any  soldiers  had  done  any  shooting  until  I  was  informed  of  flie  fact. 

Q.  You  did  hear  that  that  night,  after  the  shooting? — ^A,  Did 
hear 

Q.  That  the  soldiers  were  accused  of  having  done  the  shooting? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  informed  of  that  that  night. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that? — ^A.  I  first  heard  that,  I  think 
it  was  about  two  days  afterwards. 

Q.  About  two  days  afterwards  you  first  heard  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No.  Well,  the 
mominff  paper  following  the  shooting,  I  remember  reading  that,  and 
then  a  lew  days  afterwards  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  major,  the 
commanding  oflicer,  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  paper  of  the  following  morning,  the  14th? — 
A.  As  I  say,  I  think  I  did  notice  the  report  in  the  paper  the  following 
morning. 

Q.  Did  that  report  charge,  or  state,  that  it  was  believed  that  the 
soldiers  had  done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  know  a&)ut  it  the  next  morning? — ^A.  I  saw  the 
report  in  the  paper,  but  I  didn't  regard  it  as  authentic  from  that. 

Q.  Then  later ^A.  The  first  time  I  got  any  information  from 

anybodv  that  had  any  real  information  on  the  subject  was  when  I 
got  it  from  the  commanding  officer.  I  told  Major  Blocksom  at  the 
time  I  was  testifying  before  him  that  I  didn't  have  any  idea  about 
the  soldiers  doing  the  shooting  until  I  got  this  information. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  idea  about  the  soldiers  doing  the  shooting 
until  you  got  this  information  from  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Major  Penrose  told  you  about  theise A,  In  referenoe 

to  the  shells  being  found. 
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Q.  Belonging  to  the  army  rifle,  of  the  regulation  army  kind  ?  He 
told  you  of  those  shells  being  found  in  the  city? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  Colonel  Lovering  about  this  voice  that  you 
heard  calling  out  there? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  Colonel  Lovering  any- 
thing but  wnat  he  asked  me.  That  is  what  he  instructed  me  to  do. 
He  said :  "  Just  confine  yourself  to  what  I  ask  you." 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Did  Major  Blocksom  limit  you  at  all  in  your  statement? — ^A. 
Maior  Blocksom  did  not  limit  me  at  all  in  my  statement. 

Q.  But  he  wanted  you  to  tell  all  you  knew  about  the  shooting,  did 
he  not? — A.  I  don't  remember  Major  Blocksom  telling  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  the  shooting.  He  simply  asked 
me  questions,  if  I  didn't  think  that  some  men  went  down  there  and 
shot  up  the  town  on  account  of  the  treatment  of  Newton  and  Reid, 
and  then  I  says:  "Major,  I  heard  yelling  out  in  the  street,  and  I 
heard  the  shooting,  and  I  heard  guns  that  were  not  army  guns." 
And  I  was  not  of  the  impression  that  any  of  the  soldiers  had  done  the 
shooting  until  I  was  informed  through  the  commanding  officer  that 
that  was  the  supposition. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  is  this :  Major  Blocksom  did  not  attempt 
to  limit  you? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  attempt  to  limit  me  at  all  in  the 
investigation. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  say  to  Major  Blocksom  that  you  heard  this 
voice  calling  out  three  times:  "I  want  you  all?" — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  tell  him  that. 

Q.  You  simply  told  him  you  heard  yelling? — ^A.  That  I  heard 
yelling,  and  heard  guns  that  sounded  to  m  not  army  guns. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  tell  him  the  words  that  you  heard? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  because,  as  I  stated,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  got  the  proper 
information;  I  thought  they  were  right.  I  didn't  know  but  what 
thev  were. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  your  belt  when  you  got  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  in  that  belt? — ^A.  Nothing;  just  a  plain 
leather  belt. 

Q.  Just  a  plain  leather  belt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  cartridges ?  You  simply  got  that  as  a  part  of  dressing? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  understand.  Post  No.  1  was  the 
one  around  the  barracks?— A.  Post  No.  1  was  in  front  of  the  guard- 
house. 

Q.  Yes;  No.  1  was  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,  and  Post  No.  2 
was,  I  believe,  in  front  of  the  barracks T — A.  No.  2  was  in  front  of 
the  barracks. 

Q.  The  sentry  on  duty. there  has  all  the  barracks,  has  he? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  the  limits  of  that  post  exactly  myself,  and  I  couldn't 
state  exactly  what  the  beat  is. 

Q.  Would  you  not  know,  as  sergeant-major  there,  about  that? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  think  the  barracks  were  left  out  of  the  beat,  un- 
guarded?— A.  T  would  not  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  so?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  covered  in  the  beat? — A.  Yes,  sii*;  the  occupied  bar- 
rados. 
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Q.  The  occupied  barracks.  There  was  one  barradcs  unoccupied, 
No.  36,  as  we  have  been  calling  it? — A.  Yes^  sir.  You  see,  the  orders 
to  sentries  on  post  are  sometimes  typewritten  and  sometimes  not 
They  are  given  to  the  sentries  sometmies  by  the  officer  of  the  day, 
and  of  course  he  communicates  them  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  gives  them  to  the  corporals  to  post  their 
reliefs. 

Q.  Yes;  I  understand. — A.  And  I  couldn't  tell  what  the  special 
orders  were. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  officer  of  the  day,  did  you  try  to  find  the  officer 
of  the  day  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  quarters  he  occupied.  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  lived  there. 

Q.  You  knew,  as  sergeant-major,  the  different  quarters  that  were 
occupied  by  the  officers? — ^A.  Not  at  that  time  I  didn't.  We  had 
only  been  there  a  very  short  while. 

Q.  Who  directed  you  to  go  and  find  him? — ^A.  The  commanding 
officer. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  shooting  stopped? — ^A.  It  was  only 
a  few  minutes,  probably  five — ^it  might  have  been  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  nad  your  ffun  with  you  then? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was 
as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  because  as  soon  as  I  reported  to 
the  commanding  officer — ^it  was  a  very  short  time — ^he  sent  me  right 
over  to  look  for  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Captain  Macklin? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  an  hour  or  more  before  you  saw  him,  was  it  not? — A. 
Y'es  sir 

Oi  Fully  that?— A.  Yes^. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  met  JPrivate  Harding  up  there  he  came  out  to 
meet  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  approached  me  as  I  approached  him. 

Q.  And  he  asked  what  was  the  matter? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  his 
asking  me  what  was  the  matter,  but  I  remember  his  sayinff  that  he 
wanted  to  go  down  there  and  I  remember  telling  him,  **  No;  you 
stay  here." 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  hear  any  other  unusual  noises  then  but  the 
shooting? — A.  Nothing  but  the  shooting  when  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  When  you  were  talking  to  him  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  horses  running  anywhere? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didn't  hear  any  horses. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  keenly  alive  to  the  sounds  you  heard? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  Gatling  gun,  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  horses? — ^A.  No.  sir;  nothing  but  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  yelling  that  I  have  spoken  oi. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  SECOND  UETJT.  GEOBGE  0.  LAWBASON,  TJ.  8. 

ABMT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 
Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  George  Carson  Lawrason. 
Q,  Are  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  second  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
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Q.  Were  you  connected  with  that  regiment  while  it  was  at  Browns- 
ville, or  with  the  battalion  that  was  at  Brownsville,  in  1906 — last 
year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  commanding  Company  B  of  that  regi- 
ment. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  of  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  conmiand  of  Company  B? — ^A.  I 
relieved  Captain  Shattuck  about  the  1st  of  July,  11^06,  m  command 
of  this  company. 

Q.  Where  was  the  company  stationed  at  that  time? — ^A.  It  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  at  the  time  I  took  command  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  with  the  company  prior  to  that 
time? — ^A.  Since  the  15th  of  September,  1904,  when  I  joined  from 
the  Military  Academy. 

Q.  Were  you  of  the  class  at  West  Point  of  1904? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  from,  Lieutenant? — ^A.  I  am  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Q,  Did  you  go  with  your  company  from  Niobrara  to  Fort 
Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  comnany  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
August,  when  this  shooting  anray  occurred  at  Brownsville? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  commenced? — ^A.  When 
the  shooting  commenced  I  was  asleep  in  my  bed  in  my  quarters. 

(The  map  was  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator  Scott.) 

Senator  Scott.  Tnat  map  is  30  feet  to  tiie  inch,  if  you  are  asked 
in  regard  to  distances. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  First  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Lawrason,  if  that  map  seems  to  you 
to  be  accurate  in  indicating  the  different  roads  that  are  inside  the 
reservation  wall? — ^A.  In  order  that  I  may  call  attention  to  what 
I  have  in  mind,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  a  roadway,  if 
you  know,  between  that  wall  fronting  out  toward  the  town  and  the 
rear  of  the  barracks,  runninjg  down  from  the  east  to  the  gate? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  a  road  extending  along  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  be- 
tween the  barracks  and  the  wafl. 

Q.  And  does  that  road  eirtend  up  and  circle  around  in  rear  of  the 
guardhouse  or  not?  There  is  nothing  marked  there  to  indicate 
that  there  is  any  road  in  rear  of  the  guardhouse.  Do  you  remember 
about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  east  almost  as  far  as  the  noncom- 
missioned oflScers'  quarters,  that  were  in  the  northeastern  comer  in 
the  post,  when  it  turned  about  southeast. 

Q.  Turned  to  the  right? — A.  Yes;  and  continued  down,  as  shown 
there,  toward  the  corral  and  stables. 

Q.  Back  toward  the  corral  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  which  of  the  quarters  there  were  you  occupying  that 
night;  of  the  officers'  quarters,  if  you  can  inform  us? — ^A.  I  was  in 
No.  9. 

Q,  I  wish  you  would  indicate  on  the  map  which  that  is. — ^A.  It 
was  this  set;  the  half  of  this  building  here  [mdicating]. 

Q.  The  second  from  the  Rio  Grande  River? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  are  there,  tell  us  how  the  other  quarters,  as 
indicated  there  were  occupied;  by  whom? — ^A.  Capt.  Edgar  A. 
Macklin,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  lived  in  No.  12.    Lieutenant  Hay 
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lived  in  No.  10,  but  he  was  away  at  the  time.  Lieutenant  Chandler 
and  Lieutenant  EQggins  lived  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  They  occupied  the  next  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  occupied  which  one? — A.  No.  9. 

Q.  Who  occupied  that  with  you — anyone? — ^A.  No  one  occupied 
that  half  with  me.    Lieutenant  Hay  occupied  No.  10. 

Q.  He  was  away  at  the  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  away  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  the  time? — ^A.  He  was  at  the  rifle  competition 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  gone? — ^A.  I  believe  he  had  been  gone 
about  a  week.    I  don't  remember  the  exact  dates. 

Q.  The  firing  is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 
Was  anyone  occupying  your  quarters  with  you  that  night? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  quarters  when  the  firing  commenced?  Were 
you  asleep  or  awake  ? — A.  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  About  what  time,  if  you  can  tell  us,  did  you  retire  that  even- 
ing?— A.  About  a  quarter  of  11,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  awakened  you,  and,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect,  tell  us  what  occurred  after  you  got  awake. — ^A.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  firing,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
hurriedly;  put  on  my  trousers  and  blouse  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with- 
out lacing  them. 

Q.  Without  lacing  them? — ^A.  Without  lacing  the  shoes.  And  got 
my  hat  and  pistol  and  started  for  the  company,  across  the  parade 
ground. 

Q.  Were  you  upstairs  or  downstairs  in  your  quarters  sleeping? — 
A.  I  was  upstairs,  and  sleeping  in  the  rear  room. 

Q.  In  the  rear  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  main  part.  I  can 
show  on  the  map  where  that  was. 

Q.  Yes;  do  so. — A.  In  each  of  these  sets  of  quarters  there  was  a 
front  room  upstairs  there,  and  a  rear  room  upstairs,  on  the  same 
floor. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  rear  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  nearly  as  you  can  describe  it,  tell  us  where  that  firing 
which  you  heard,  by  which  you  were  awakened,  was  located,  and 
what  the  character  of  the  firing  was.  I  mean  whether  single  shots 
or  otherwise. — A.  The  firing  that  woke  me — that  I  heard  when  I 
woke  up — ^was  not  single  shots.  They  sounded  like  scattered  volleys 
fired  by  a  small  number  of  men ;  and  as  I  recollect  it,  this  continued 
as  I  dressed  and  crossed  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  any  of  your  brother  officers  before  you 
left  the  parade  ground,  before  you  left  your  quarters,  or  while  you 
were  leaving  your  quarters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  across  the  parade  ground  to  what  place? — A.  To  the 
company  parade  of  Company  B ;  in  other  words,  the  place  where  the 
companv  lormed. 

Q.  Where  did  they  form?  What  did  you  find  when  you  arrived 
at  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  found  the  company  in  great  confusion.  The 
men,  in  obedience  to  the  call  to  arms,  were 

Q.  Now,  about  the  call  to  arms.    Kight  there,  state  whether  or  not 
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you  heard  the  call  to  arms — when  did  you  hear  the  call  to  arms 
sound? — ^A.  I  heard  it  sound  as  I  was  coming  out  of  my  quarters. 

Q.  You  say  "coming  out;"  were  you  downstairs  yet? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  as  I  recollect  it,  I  had  just  reached  the  ground. 

Q.  Where  was  that  call  to  arms  sounded  from? — ^A.  It  was 
sounded  from  the  direction  of  the  guardhouse.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  the  first  call  to  arms  that  had  been  sounded  or  not. 

Q.  You  heard  a  call  to  arms  sounded  from  the  direction  of  the 
guardhouse  JHst  as  you  were  leaving  your  quarters.  Did  you  hear 
the  call  to  arms  sounded  from  any  other  place  that  night  or  by  any 
other  trumpeters? — ^A.  I  heard  it  repeated  by  the  trumpeter  of  6 
Company,  I  know,  as  I  crossed  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  The  trumpeter  of  B  Company,  you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hearing  it  repeated  by  any  other  trumpeters 
than  the  trumpeter  of  B  Company  ? — A.  I  don't  at  present  recollect. 
I  probably  did!.    I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  I  wish  you  would  state  now  whether  you  went  rapidly  or 
leisurely  across  the  parade  CTOund  to  your  company  barracks. — ^A.  I 
ran  across  the  parade  ground  about  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Q.  Now  resume  your  story.  You  stated  that  you  found  the  men  in 
confusion.  Describe  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  the  confusion  was — 
what  the  men  were  doing  and  saying  or  how  they  were  acting. — ^A, 
On  my  way  over,  I  meant  to  state  that  I  ran  into  a  man  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  company  to  awaken  me. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Private  George  Conn,  of  Company  B,  and 
he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  sent  to  wake  me  up,  and  the  call  to 
arms  had  sounded  and  the  company  was  being  formed.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  company  I  found  it  in  great  confusion,  the  men  partly  dressed, 
some  of  fhem  without  rifles  and  some  of  them  with  rifles. 

Q.  Before  we  get  away  from  George  Conn^  about  where  did  you 
meet  him? — A.  Just  as  I  had  crossed  the  road  m  front  of  my  quarters 
and  gotten  oa  the  parade  ground  proper. 

Q.  About  how  lar  from  your  quarters? — ^A.  About  100  feet,  I  be- 
lieve, sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  who  had  sent  George  Conn  to  awaken  you  ? 
Did  you  learn  in  any  way  ? — A.  I  learned  later  that  Major  Penrose 
had. 

Q.  Major  Penrose?  Where  did  you  first  see  Major  Penrose  that 
night  after  the  firing  conmienced — after  you  got  awake? — ^A.  I  found 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  my  company  when  I  joined  it,  out  in  front  of 
the  company  barracks. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? — A.  He  was  endeavoring,  I  believe, 
to-have  the  companies  formed  as  quickly  as  possible  and  placed  along 
the  wall  as  a  guard. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  instructions  when  you  met  him — any 
orders  of  any  kind? — A.  He  told  me  to  form  my  company  as  soon  as 
possible  and  post  it  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  in  pursuance  of  that  order? — ^A.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  order  I  took  charge  of  my  company  and  superintended 
the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  roll  called? — ^A.  The  roll  was  called  by  the 
first  sergeant. 

Q.  Please  give  his  name. — ^A,  Mingo  Sanders,  first  sergeant  of 
Company  B. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  a  careful  call  of  the  roll  or  not — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  careful  call. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  had  any  light  that  he  used  in  calling  the 
roll,  whether  he  called  it  from  a  list  of  names  or  called  it  from 
memory,  or  how  ? — A.  He  had  a  list  and  he  had  a  light  He  carried 
his  light  on  his  left  arm,  and  as  he  called  the  names  of  the  men  he 
checked  them  oflf  with  a  pencil. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  men  fall  into  line  for  a  roll  call  when  they  have 
their  arms.  In  what  position  do  they  carry  their  arms  \?hen  they  fall 
into  line  for  roll  call  and  what  do  they  do,  if  anything,  with  their 
arms  when  their  names  are  called  ? — ^A.  They  fall  in  at  what  is  called 
the  right  shoulder.  When  a  man  takes  his  place  in  ranks  he  brin^ 
his  gun  to  the  right  shoulder  arms  and  remains  in  that  position  until 
the  first  sergeant  calls  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  to  the  roll  as  it  was  called  that  night? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  listened  carefully. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  men  were  all  present  or  accounted  for. 
What  was  the  result  of  it? — A.  They  were  all  present  or  accounted 
for. 

Q,  Are  you  or  not  familiar  with  the  voices  of  your  men  ? — ^A.  Be- 
fore I  answer  that  question,  sir,  I  would  like  to  change  my  last  answer 
a  little  bit 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  I  stated  that  the  men  were  all  present  or  ac- 
counted for.  They  were  accounted  for  after  I  had  had  checked  up 
three  absentees  I  had  reported  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  roll  call. 

Q.  State  now  who  the  absentees  were  you  refer  to. — A.  They  were 
Private  John  Brown 

Q.  Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  sleeping  in  the  baker's  s^iop.  He 
had  been  detailed  as  assistant  to  the  post  baker. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  others? — ^A.  Private  Elmer  Brown. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  slept  in  the  corral  and  had  charge  of 
the  commanding  officer's  and  adjutant's  horses. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other,  the  third  ? — A.  The  third  was  Private  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  drunk  on  his  bunk  in  quarters. 

Q.  Now,  were  your  men,  with  the  exception  of  those  three  ab* 
sentees,  all  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  When  you  say  all  were  present  or  accounted  for,  do  you  have  in 
mind  the  guard  and  others  who  were  on  special  duty  that  night  ? — ^A. 
At  such  a  formation  all  should  be  present  except  the  guard  and  sick. 

Q.  The  guard  and  sick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  men  you  had  in  line  that  night  when 
your  roll  was  called  and  your  men  all  answered  or  were  accounted 
for?  Do  you  now  reniemlber  the  number? — ^A,  About  43,  I  believe, 
sir :  in  the  neighborhood  of  43. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  men  you  had  on  guard  ? — A.  I  had 
7  men  on  guard,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  men  you  had  in  the  hospital  ? — ^A. 
Two  in  the  hospital,  sir. 

Q.  And,  then,  these  other  3  men  were  absent  in  the  way  you  have 
indicated? — A.  Were  reported  absent  to  me  by  the  first  sergeant,  and 
I  had  their  presence  verified,  and  they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the 
company. 
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Q.  That  made  12  men  absent  from  the  ranks  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Seven  on  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  2  in  the  hospital  would  make  9,  and  these  3? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  were  absent  in  this  way  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scx)tt.  Lieutenant,  when  the  roll  was  being  called  by  the 
first  sergeant  was  there  still  some  firing  going  on  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  any  firing  went  on  while 
the  roll  was  being  called.  My  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
company,  and  1  can  not  recollect  hearing  any  shots  after  1  had 
reached  the  company. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  might  have  been  firing  at  that  time,  as  far  as  you  recol- 
lect, as  I  understand  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not  firing  at  that 
time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
resumed  its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemen- 
way,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMOKT  OF   SECOND  LIETJT.  GEOBGE  0.  IiAWBASON,  U.   8. 

ABMT— Oontinued. 

Second  Lieut.  George  C.  Lawrason,  a  witness  previously  sworn, 
being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Fora^ker: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  call  to  arms  sounded  just  as 
you  were  leaving  your  quarters — about  that  time? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  was  the  first  time  that  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded. 

Q.  It  might  have  sounded  before  that,  you  think? — A.  It  might 
have  sounded  while  I  was  in  my  quarters,  and  I  might  not  have 
heard  it 

Q.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  first  call  to  arms  that  you  heard? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  you  were  leaving  your  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  after  you  were  awakened  by  the  firing  in 
getting  dressed  and  leaving  your  quarters  and  getting  down  outside, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  took  me  over 
three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  across  the  parade  ^ound  from  your  quarters  to 
B  Company's  barracks? — A.  I  believe  it  is  about  175  yards,  sir. 

Q,  Ajid  did  you  go  in  a  run,  or  did  you  walk  on  your  way  over? — 
A.  I  went  in  a  run. 

Q,  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  run  across  there,  perhaps? — ^A. 
I  believe  I  could  cross  in  about  a  half  a  minute,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  hear  the  call  to  arms  sound  after  you  got 
dressed  and  got  down  from  upstairs  in  your  barracks  where  you 
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were  sleeping,  and  you  heard  it  about  the  time  you  were  leaving? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  that  was  the  first  call  to  arms,  then  you  were  down  and  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  parade  ground  to  your  conipany  immediately 
after  it  sounded — if  that  was  the  first  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  means  of  knowing  whether  that  was  the  first 
call  to  arms  or  not? — A.  I  believe  that  it  was  among  the  first. 

Q.  If  the  call  to  arms  had  sounded  while  you  were  dressing  you 
would  have  heard  it,  would  you  not? — A.  Not  necessarily,  sir,  I  was 
in  the  back  part  of  my  quarters  and  dressed  very  hurriedly,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  could  have  escaped  my  hearing. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  you  have  any  reason  to  know,  that  was  the  first 
call  to  arms ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  call  to  arms  came  to  be  sounded — ^by 
whose  orders? — ^A.  By  Major  Penrose's  order.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  gave  the  order  for  the  first  call  to  arms. 

Q.  And  he  gave  that  order  after  he  left  his  quarters,  as  he  was 
.starting  across  the  parade  ground,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  Major  Penrose  give  the  order,  or  did  he  tell  you 
afterwards? — A.  He  told  me  afterwards.    This  was  hearsay. 

By  Senator  Fora^ker  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  it  perhaps  took  you  to  run  across  the 
175  yards? — ^A.  I  said  half  a  minute.  It  took  me  less  than  a  minute, 
I  am  sure,  to  go  across:     I  went  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Q.  So  that  if  that  was  the  first  call  to  arms,  you  were  over  in  front 
of  your  company's  barracks,  ready  to  take  command  of  your  men 
in  a  minute  after  it  was  sounded? — ^A.  Within  a  minute  after  the 
first  call  I  heard ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  another  call  to  arms  sounded  by  the 
trumpeter  of  B  Company? — A.  The  call  to  arms  sounded  all  the 
time  I  was  crossing  tlie  parade  groimd.  It  is  quite  a  long  call,  and 
I  believe  that  several  trumpeters  took  up  this  call  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  repeated  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke,  however,  particularly  of  the  trumpeter  of  B  Com- 
pany repeating  the  call.  AVhat  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  whether 
that  was  repeated  after  you  got  to  the  barracks,  or  as  you  were  still 
crossing  the  parade  ground. — ^A.  I  think  he  was  repeating  it  all  fihe 
time  that  I  was  crossing  the  parade  ground. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  time  the  first  call  to  arms  was  sounded  that 
you  heard  until  you  got  over  to  the  barracks  was  not  more  tiian  a 
minute  at  the  outside,  as  I  understand  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  you  found  your  men  in  a  good  deal  of 
confusion.  AVliat  did  they  seem  to  think  or  understand  was  occur- 
ring, if  you  have  any  means  of  knowing? — A.  The  impression  that 
I  got  from  their  actions  and  state  of  excitement  was  that  the  barracks 
had  been  fired  upon. 

Q.  Well,  now,  pass  from  that.  You  found  your  company  and  the 
roll  was  called,  and  you  satisfied  yourself,  as  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  your  men  were  all  in  line  except  the  three  absentees  whom 
you  have  mentioned — I  mean  all  who  should  be  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  can  you  tell  us  now  how  many  men  you  had  in  jour  com- 
pany at  that  time,  absentees  and  those  present! — ^A.  I  believe  about 
57.    I  am  not  positive  of  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  they  all  were — I  understood  you  to  say 
about  43  were  in  line,  you  thought,  and  that  3  absentees  were  to  be 
added,  of  whom  you  gave  us  the  locations  respectively,  which  would 
make  46 ;  and  then  7  on  guard  would  make  63,  and  2  in*  hospital 
would  make  55.  Where  were  the  other  two? — ^A.  Two  were  at  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  general  hospital  there. 

Q.  That  would  make  57 — who  were  they? — ^A.  They  were  Private 
Lewis  C.  Owens  of  Company  B  and  Private  Ruby  Wilson  of  Com- 
pany B. 

Q,  Were  there  any  other  enlisted  men  belonging  to  your  company 
at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sergt.  William  Blaney. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  away  on  furlough,  and  Private 
Charles  W.  Johnson  was  also  awav  on  furlough,  and  Artificer 
Thomas  H.  Jones  was  away  at  the  ri£e  competition  which  was  being 
held  at  Fort  SiU,  Okla. 

Q.  That  would  make  60  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  full  strength  ? — A.  I  believe  that  was  all  we  car- 
ried on  the  rolls  at  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  And  Artificer  Jones  was  away  at  the  target  practice  and  Blaney 
was  away  on  furlough;  and  C.  W.  Johnson  was  away  where? — ^A.  At 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  At  the  city  of  Washington  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  here? — ^A.  He  was  on  furlough.  He  had 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Q.  Then  you  had  two  men  sick  at  Fort  Bayard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  New  Mexico  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that,  a  hospital  for  pulmonary  troubles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  hospital  for  consumptives. 

Q.  When  had  they  been  sent  there — after  or  before  you  went  to 
Fort  Brown,  I  mean  ? — A.  Both  before  we  had  gone  to  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Neither  one  of  them  went  with  you  to  Fort  Brown? — A. 
Neither  one. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Blaney  go  with  you  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  left  on  the  termination  of  target  practice,  about  the  end  of  June, 
£rom  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q,  Did  C.  W.  Johnson  go  with  you  to  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
he  left  while  we  were  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q,  Did  Thomas  H.  Jones  go  with  you  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  Thomas  H.  Jones  did. 

Q.  And  he  left  you  for  this  target  practice  at  Fort  Sill  after  you 
got  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  what  day  ? — A.  No ;  I  can  not.  It  was,  I  believe, 
five  or  six  davs  before  the  trouble. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  Were  these  men  discharged  without  honor? 

Senator  Forakeb.  No;  Blaney  was  not  discharged,  and  C.  W. 
Jones  was  not  discharged  without  honor,  was  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  none  that  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  firing  took 
place  in  Fort  Brown  were  discharged. 
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Q.  So  that  after  deducting  for  all  these  absentees  of  one  kind  and 
another,  there  should  have  been  43  men,  as  I  figure  it,  in  line? — ^A. 
About  43  men,  sir ;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  exact  number. 

Q.  You  knew  that  night  exactly  how  many  men  ought  to  be  in 
line,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.;  I  knew  that  night. 
,Q,  You  knew  that  to  a  certainty  and  to  a  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  tell  us,  as  I  understand,  that  you  took  pains 
to  find  out,  and  every  man  was  in  line? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  line  was  formed  and  the  roll  was  palled,  which 
I  understand  you  to  say  was  a  careful  call  of  the  roll,  the  company 
was  marched  under  the  orders  of  Major  Penrose  around  in  the  rear 
of  the  barracks  and  posted  behind  the  brick  wall  fronting  the 
town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  over  that  in  detail.  We  have  been  over  it  a  great 
deal.  You  remained  there  perhaps  how  long? — ^A.  Approximately 
two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  jou  posted  behind  the  wall — ^I  mean  as 
skirmishers,  or  were  you  m  solid  formation,  touching  elbows? — ^A. 
I  believe  there  was  an  interval  of  about  2  yards  between  the  men 
along  the  wall. 

Q.  One  man  every  6  feet  that  would  be? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  left  of  your  company  resting  that  night? — ^A. 
At  first  the  left  rested  at  the  gate  where  the  red  cross  is,  there  on 
the  map — ^that  is,  near  the  wall. 

Q.  That  is  the  large  gate  opening  out  onto  Elizabeth  street? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  was  the  right  of  your  company — I  mean  the  right 
as  you  fronted  toward  the  town  ? — A.  The  right  extended  up  to  and 
in  rear  of  the  left  of  C  Company's  barracks  as  you  faced  the  town. 

Q.  If  you  had  43  men  in  line  and  there  was  a  space  of  6  feet  be 
tween  men,  you  would  cover  a  frontage  of  something  life  260  ieet, 
then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  So  that  your  men  would  extend  from  the  gate,  if  that  is  where 
your  left  rested,  up  to  a  point  somewhere  near  in  rear  of  the  ea?t 
end  of  C  barracks? — ^A.  I  should  say  the  center  of  C  barracks  instead 
of  the  east  end. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  up  and  down  along  your  line 
at  different  times  during  the  time  your  company  was  so  posted. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  almost  constantly. 

Q.  Pacing  back  and  forth? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  while  your  company  was  thus  posted  in 
the  rear  of  that  wall,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  men  to  have 
cleaned  their  guns  if  they  had  been  fired,  so  that  they  could  pass 
inspection  the  following  morning. — A.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  any  facilities  such  as  ar<* 
needed  for  the  cleaning  of  guns  under  the  control  of  the  men  while 
they  were  out  there,  so  far  as  you  were  aware. — A.  None  other  than 
the  cleaning  equipment  in  the  butt  of  the  rifle,  which  I  do  not  lie- 
lieve  is  adequate  tor  the  complete  cleaning  of  their  pieces. 

Q.  That  equipment  to  which  you  refer,  as  found  in  the  butt  of 
the  rifle,  consists  of  what  you  call  the  thong  brush,  does  it  not? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  think  that  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  work  of 
cleaning  a  gun  so  it  would  pass  inspection  after  it  had  been  fired? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  cleaning  of  a  gun  so  that 
it  would  pass  inspection,  and  such  an  inspection  as  l  ^m  going  to  ask 

J^ou  about  in  a  few  minutes,  such  as  I  understand  you  made  the  fol- 
owing  morning? — ^A.  I  should  think  they  would  need  a  rag,  a  bar- 
rack weaning  rod,  and  oil. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  company  there  was  any  kind  of 
cleaning  rod  except  only  that  furnished  by  the  Government,  such  as 
is  hanging  right  in  the  rear  of  you,  known  as  the  brass  cleaning 
rod. — A.  I  befieve  that  was  the  only  kind  of  rod  in  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  orders  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Shattuck  when  these  guns  were  furnished  to  your  company  that  no 
kind  of  a  cleaning  rod  should  be  used  except  only  those;  have  you 
knowledge  of  his  issuing  such  an  order? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  issuing  such  an  order.  He  may  have  done  so  with- 
out my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  kind  of  cleaning  rod  in  your  com- 
pany after  you  got  your  new  guns  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  was  any  other  kind  of 
rod  in  your  company,  have  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now  I  win  ask  you  if  something  more  is  not  needed  to  clean 
a  gun,  after  it  has  been  fired,  than  simply  a  rod  and  rag?  Do  you 
not  need  to  have  some  water,  or  sal  soda,  or  something  of  that  land 
in  order  to  moisten  the  rags,  to  make  them  do  their  work  per- 
fectly?— A.  To  thoroughly  remove  all  traces  of  powder  the  sal  «)da 
solution  is  required,  though  this  is  not  always  used  by  the  men  in 
preparing  for  inspection. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
Springfield,  new  model  of  1903,  rifle  issued  by  the  War  Department, 
are  you  not? — A.  I  believe  I  have  read  most  of  them  over,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  is  said — it  has  already  been  put  in 
evidence — on  the  subject  of  cleaning  these  rifles,  at  page  38  of  this 
book.  I  have  before  me  the  instructions.  The  book  is  entitled 
"  Description  and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  United  States 
Magazine  Rifle,  Model  of  1903,  Caliber  .30,  dated  March  3,  1904; 
revised  April  8,  1906."    I  read  as  follows: 

GLEANING  AND  CABE  OF  THE  ABM. 

As  the  residuum  of  smokeless  powder,  if  not  completely  removed,  corrodes 
the  bore  in  a  short  time,  care  is  required  In  cleaning  the  arm  after  firing. 

To  clean  the  barrel :  If  provided  with  a  cleaning  rod,  Insert  in  the  chamber 
a  cartridge  shell,  the  front  end  of  which  has  been  filled  with  a  wooden  plug,  and 
close  the  bolt ;  clean  the  bore  with  rags  saturated  with  soda  water,  or,  if  that 
is  not  obtainable,  with  clear  water ;  wipe  thoroughly  dry  with  clean  rags ;  re- 
move the  bolt  and  cartridge  shell ;  clean  and  dry  the  chamber  from  the  rear  in 
the  same  manner ;  finally,  oil  both  chamber  and  bore  with  cosmoline,  leaving  a 
light  coating.  If,  however,  a  cleaning  rod  is  not  at  hand,  the  barrel  should  be 
cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  iwssible  by  means  of  the  thong  brush  and  rags,  and 
oiled  as  above.  To  clean  or  oil  the  bore  with  rags,  the  thong  brush  is  un- 
screwed, the  rag  placed  in  the  rag  slot  of  the  thong  tip  and  drawn  from  the 
muzzle  toward  the  breech. 

As  neither  ramrod  nor  Jointed  cleaning  rod  will  be  Issued  with  the  model  of 
1908  rifle,  the  cleaning  rod  should  be  carried  into  the  field  wherever  practicable. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 42 
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I  will  omit  the  next  two  paragraphs. 

Many  of  the  parts  can  generally  be  cleaned  with  dry  rags.  All  parts  after 
cleaning  should  be  wiped  with  an  oiled  rag. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  experience  it  has  been  necessary 
to  clean  these  rifles  with  the  care  and  particularity  indicated  by  these 
instructions  in  order  to  make  them  clean  so  they  will  pass  a  rigid 
inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  frequently  cleaned  that  way,  but 
that  is  a  pretty  long  operation. 

Senator  Warner.  Go  on. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Tell  us  now  any  shorter  operation  by  which  they  can  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned. — A.  I  know  of  no  shorter  operation  by  which  they 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all  traces  of  powder  in  the  grooves  and 
lands  completely  removed,  but  they  can  be  prepared  for  an  ordinary 
inspection  by  running  an  oiled  rag,  on  the  end  of  the  barrack  clean- 
ing rod,  bacK  and  forth  through  them  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  With  an  oiled  ra^  how  long  would  it  take  to  clean  one  of  those 
rifles  in  the  way  you  indicate,  if  it  had  been  fired  say  five  or  six 
times,  so  that  it  would  pass  such  an  inspection  as  you  gave  these 
rifles  the  following  morning? — ^A.  I  believe  it  would  take  at  least 
ten  minutes  to  thoroughly  clean  it,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  cleaning  of  the  chamber  and  the  bolt 
and  all  that  also? — A.  It  includes  the  wiping  of  the  end  of  the  bolt, 
where  a  little  brass  would  generally  be  found  from  the  cartridge  case. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  in  the  chamber  certain  crevices 
or  depressions  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  that 
would  have  to  be  cleaned  with  the  use  of  a  stick,  or  some  other  thing 
that  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  placing  the  rag  on  the  end  of 
it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  crevices  and  grooves  which  are  apt  to 
collect  some  particles  of  powder  or  brass  that  is  scraped  from  the 
cartridge  case  by  the  sharp-edged  extractors,  the  end  oi  the  bolt,  and 
so  forth. 

Q.  You  inspected  these  rifles  the  following  morning,  did  you? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  come  to  that,  you  were  out  behind  the  brick  wall 
there  in  the  rear  of  the  baracks  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half. 
That  was  a  pretty  dark  night,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a 
starlight  night;  there  was  no  moon. 

Q.  Could  your  men,  without  having  sal  soda  or  having  water  or 
having  oil,  and  without  having  rags  and  rods,  have  cleaned  those 
guns  while  they  were  out  behind  the  wall,  without  regard  to  whether 
anybody  could  see  them  or  not?  Could  they  have  done  it? — ^A.  I 
do  not  believe  they  could  have  done  it  thoroughly,  sir,  without  a 
light. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  light,  wouldn't  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  cleaning  guns  while  you  were  posted 
behind  the  wall? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  no  one. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  rear  of  your  com- 
pany and  exercising  supervision  over  it  to  such  an  extent  that  if  any- 
body had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  guns  you  would  have  seen 
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them? — A.  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company  almost  continually, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  have  cleaned  his  gun 
thoroughly  without  my  seeing  it 

Q.  Could  he  have  cleaned  his  gun  at  all  without  you  or  some  non- 
commissioned oflScer  seeing  him? — A.  I  believe  not  without  me  or 
some  noncommissioned  oflScer  seeing  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  finally  you  were  dismissed,  as  I  understand  it,  from 
your  duty  behind  the  brick  wall,  and  then  what  did  you  do — by  whose 
order  were  you  dismissed? — ^A.  We  were  dismissed  by  the  command- 
ing oflScer,  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  That  must  have  been  about  half  past  2  o'clock,  you  think? — ^A. 
Somewhere  around  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  order  you  to  do  and  what  did  you  do? — ^A. 
He  ordered  me  to  march  the  company  to  their  barracks  and  dismiss 
them ;  to  see  that  all  the  arms  were  locked  in  the  armracks  and  verify 
the  number,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  careful,  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  my  arms  and  ammunition  to  see  whether  any  of  the 
rifles  had  been  fired  that  night  or  any  of  the  ammunition  expended. 

Q.  Now,  before  I  go  to  the  execution  of  that  order,  I  want  to  ask 
you  something  I  forgot  a  moment  ago.  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  men  while  you  were  behind  the  wall  in  the  way  you  have  de- 
scribed ?  Was  it  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  expecting  an  at- 
tack or  afraid  of  an  attack,  or  the  contrary? — ^A.  Why,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  afraid  of  an  attack;  they  were  rather  careful  about 
exposing  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  before  your  company  was  dismissed  that  night 
that  it  haa  been  charged  by  Mayor  Combe  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  had  fired  on  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  near  the  main 
gate  into  town  when  Mayor  Combe  came  up,  and  I  heard  part  of  the 
conversation  with  Major  Penrose,  in  which  Mayor  Combe  accused  the 
soldiers  of  having  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Until  that  time  had  you  any  fliought  of  that  kind  with  respect 
to  the  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  did  not  believe  for  an  instant 
that  the  men  had  done  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  intimation  you  had  that  anybody  made  any 
such  claim? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  after  that  that  Major  Penrose  dismissed  you 
and  told  you  to  make  these  examinations,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  your  company  back,  as  I  understand  you,  to  the  bar- 
racks and  dismissed  the  company.  Then  what  did  you  do  in  execu- 
tion of  the  major's  orders? — A.  I  saw  the  arms  locked  in  the  racks 
and  later 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  before  you  left  the  racks,  whether  or  not  you 
counted  the  guns  after  they  were  put  into  the  racks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
counted  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  there,  or  were  they  all  there? — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member tne  exact  number,  but  I  remember  adding  to  the  exact  num- 
ber the  nuniber  of  men  on  guard  and  the  number  of  rifles  that  should 
be  in  the  storehouse,  and  the  first  sergeant's  rifle,  and  adding  up  70. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  accounted  for  70  rifles,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  full  number  that  had  been  issued  to  that  com- 

my? — ^A.  That  was  aU  that  we  had — all  the  Springfield  rifles  we 
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Q.  And  you  remember,  do  you,  positively  that  at  that  time  yea 
knew  that  you  had  in  the  gun  racks  the  full  number  of  rifles  that 
should  be  there  after  deducting  the  other  rifles  that  you  accounted 
for  as  being  elsewhere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  3  rifles  missing  from  the  racks,  would  you 
or  not  have  detected  it? — A.  If  there  had  been  what? 

Q.  If  there  had  been  3  rifles  missing,  would  you  have  detected  it! — 
A.  I  believe  I  would  have  detected  1  short. 

Q.  You  would  have  detected  1  short.  Now,  do  you  remember 
Thomas  Taylor  of  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  that  night? — A.  I  know  that  he 
was  present  that  night,  though  I  don't  remember  seeing  his  face  in 
the  ranks. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  present — ^I  mean  present  with 
your  companv,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
I  know  that  he  was  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  company  at  this  time, 
and  I  checked  up  the  whereabouts  of  every  man  in  the  company  that 
night.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  know  that  he  answered  to  his  name  at  the  roll  call, 
do  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  if  not  that,  that  you  found  him  elsewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  he  was  accounted  for  at  that  roll  call. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  all  who  were  absent  from  the  ranks  when 
the  roll  was  called  and  he  was  not  one  of  them ;  so  therefore  it  follows 
that  he  was  in  ranks,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  true  also  of  Joseph  L.  Wilson? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  true  of  Joseph  L.  Wilson  also. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  in  ranks  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.  He  is  on  one  end  of  the  company,  and  I  believe  in  the  rear 
rank,  or  at  any  rate  not  directly  in  front  of  me  in.  the  company.  He 
is  smaller  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  company. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  been  absent  when  his  name  was  called,  you  would 
have  detected  his  absence,  you  would  have  observed  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  paying  particular  attention,  were  you  not,  to  the 
roll  call  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was,  because  I  believed  that  the  barracks  had 
been  fired  into,  and  I  wanted  to  see  if  any  man  had  possibly  been 
wounded  and  left  upstairs. 

Q.  And  you  also  stated  that  you  knew  the  voice  of  every  man.  so 
j^ou  could  distinguish  it  and  recognize  it  when  he  answeied  to  his 
name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  am  familiar  with  every  voice  in  the 
company. 

Q.  Now,  is  what  you  have  stated  as  to  Thomas  Taylor  and  Joseph 
L.  Wilson  also  true  as  to  Ernest  English? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
English  was  also  present. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can 
not  positively  state  that  I  saw  the  face  of  any  man  in  the  ranks  that 
night. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  distinctly  that  every  man  was  in  ranks 
answering  to  his  name,  except  those  whom  you  have  given  us  tho 
names  of,  who  were  away  on  the  several  duties  you  have  men- 
tioned?— A.  Yes,  sir;  when  a  name  would  be  called  and  no  ansAvcr 
would  be  forthcoming 
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Q.  That  night  when  the  guns  were  put  back  in  the  racks,  did  you 
count  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  them  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
racks. 

Q.  Were  the  rifles  locked  up  ? — ^A.  They  were,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Sergt.  George  W.  Jackson. 

Q.  Is  he  a  reliable  man  or  not? — ^A.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  reliable 
man,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  ti:uthful  man? — ^A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  sergeant  in  that  company  for  a  long  time,  had 
he  not? — ^A.  He  had,  for  several  years,  I  believe,  sir.  He  was  in  the 
company  when  I  joined  it. 

Q.  And  a  man  of  good  record  in  every  sense? — ^A.  I  believe  he  was, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  saw  the  gun  racks  locked  by  him;  then  what  did  you 
do  next  after  you  had  put  the  rifles  away  and  locked  them  up  in 
that  manner? — ^A,  I  then  went  down  and  inspected  the  rifles  in  the 
storehouse. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  storehouse,  or  storeroom,  whichever 
you  call  it? — A.  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Walker  McCurdy. 

Q.  Was  he,  also,  an  old  sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  an  old 
sereeant  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  a  reliable  and  truthful  man? — A.  I  always  be- 
lieved him  to  be  such,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  service  many  years,  had  he  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  had. 

Q.  And  had  everybody's  confidence  as  a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful 
nonconmiissioned  officer  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant;  as  quartermaster-sergeant 
what  was  his  duty  with  respect  to  the  surplus  rifles  and  sur- 
plus ammunition—!  mean  surplus  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  in  the 
nands  of  the  men? — A.  He  was  accountable  for  it,  and  it  was  his 
business  to  keep  it  locked  up. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  storeroom  after  you  locked  up  the  rifles;  who 
went  with  you  to  the  storeroom  ? — A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Sergeant  McCurdy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do,  and  what  did  you  tell  him,  and  in  what  con- 
dition did  vou  nnd  the  room ;  was  it  locked  or  unlocked  when  you 
went  to  itf — A.  It  was  locked  and  he  opened  it.  He  took  out  a 
bunch  of  keys,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  fumbled  around  and  got  the 
right  key  and  unlocked  the  door.  The  storeroom  was  very  small, 
and  we  could  not  put  all  of  our  quartermaster  property  in  there, 
and  there  was  some  confusion  in  the  way  in  which  the  stun  was  piled. 
We  had  to  remove  a  lot  of  company  property. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  What  did  you  tell  Sergeant 
McCurdy  you  wanted  in  the  storeroom  when  you  went  there ;  dia  you 
tell  him  or  not  what  you  wanted  to  do  until  you  got  into  the  store- 
room?— A.  No,  sir;  when  I  got  into  the  storeroom  I  told  him  that 
I  wanted  to  see  the  rifles  that  he  had  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  That  is,  rifles  that  he  had  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  many  rifles  he  had  in  his  possession  at  the 
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time? — ^A.  I  did,  by  referring  to  the  company  property  book  whidi 
was  kept  there. 

Q.  We  will  speak  about  that  presently.  Now,  go  on  and  state 
what  you  did  and  what  he  did  when  you  told  him. — ^A.  He  told  me 
that  the  rifles  were  locked  up  in  the  arm  chests.  I  told  hini  to  open 
them,  and  he  opened  one  full  arm  chest  that  contained  10  rifles,  and 
also  opened  another  that,  I  believe,  contained  two  or  three  rifles  and 
several  old  company  shotguns. 

Q.  Now,  before  you  opened  the  arm  chests,  let  me  ask  you  whether 
or  not  they  were  easy  to  get  at,  or  whether  there  was  anything  on  top 
of  them? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  easy  to  get  at.  'As  I  recollect, 
we  removed  considerable  property  before  we  got  the  arm  chests  out 
and  got  room  to  unscrew  the  lids. 

Q.  What  kind  of  property  was  this? — ^A.  Iron  quartermaster 
bunks  and,  I  believe,  some  iron  uprights  to  hold  mosquito  bars — 
T-shaped  things. 

Q.  They  had  been  piled  on  top  of  these  arm  chests,  had  they? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  were  standing  against  the  wall,  between  us  and  the  arm 
chests. 

Q.  When  had  you  last  before  that  seen  these  arm  chests,  and 
where? — ^A.  I  had  seen  them  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  before  ship- 
ment, and  when  they  were  unloaded  from  the  wagons  and  placed  m 
.the  storehouse  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  WTiere  were  these  extra  guns  placed  in  these  arm  chests,  whether 
at  Fort  Niobrara  or  Fort  Brown,  or  where? — A.  They  were  placed  in 
the  arm  chests  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  ffuns — rifles — put  in  the  arm  chests 
and  the  ami  chests  closed  up  for  shipment  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  I 
do  not  believe  I  was  present  when  the  property  was  boxed  up.  It 
was  boxed  up  sometime  before  our  departure,  and  Captain  Shattuck 
was  in  comand  of  the  company  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  in  what  condition  you  found  the  chests  as  to 
other  property  being  piled  on  top ;  this  property  was  removed,  was  it, 
from  the  tops  of  the  cnests  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  were  the  chests  opened,  or  not? — A.  They  were  opened 
under  my  supervision  and  the  arms  counted. 

Q.  State  m  what  condition  you  found  the  inside  of  those  chests, 
as  to  the  arms. — A.  The  arms  were  placed  in  the  proper  grooves  for 
them,  and  they  were  battened  down,  or  held  down  by  cleats  that  fit 
in  the  boxes,  to  prevent  their  rattling  around  during  shipment 

Q.  They  had  been  fixed  that  way  before  they  had  left  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  they  in  that  same  condition  when  you  opened  them 
that  night? — A.  They  were  in  the  same  condition,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  rifles  when  they  were  opened  up? — A*  Yes, 
sir;  I  counted  them. 
^  Q.  I  will  ask  you  another  question,  whether  or  not,  before  these 
rifles  were  shipped  from  Fort  Niobrara,  they  were  coated  with  cos- 
moline  oil  or  any  other  kind  of  oil  ? — ^A.  I  believe  they  were  coated 
with  cosmoline  oil  at  the  time  I  looked  at  them  at  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  When  you  looked  at  them  was  there  any  indication  that  they 
had  been  disturbed  in  any  way  whatever  since  they  had  beon  l)oxed 
up  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not;  I  did  not  take 
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out  all  the  rifles;  I  could  count  them  without  taking  them  out  of  the 
boxes;  I  picked  up  one  or  two  from  the  top. 

Q.  Ana  you  did  count  the  rifles  in  both  boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  the  requisite  number  of  rifles  were 
there,  added  to  the  other  rifles  that  you  found  in  the  racks,  and  that 
you  counted  as  away  from  there,  to  make  up  the  number  of  70? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  rifle  missing,  was  there? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  what  rifles  were  in  those 
boxes — I  mean  whether  any  of  those  rifles  had  been  assigned  at  any 
time  previously  to  anybody,  and  if  so,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  the 
property  book,  or  would  you  rather  have  the  property  book  before 
you  go  into  that? — A.  I  can  state  without  the  property  book  that 
quite  a  number  of  those  rifles  that  were  packed  had  been  used  in  target 
firing  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  just  what 
rifles,  giving  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  carried  them — ^we  will  get 
the  numbers  later— were  in  that  box  that  had  been  used  in  target 
practice  or  in  any  way  by  men  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned  be- 
fore you  left  Fort  ifiobrara  for  Fort  Brown. — ^A.  Well,  Sergeant 
Blaney  had  taken  part  in  target  practice,  and  his  rifle  was  in  the  box. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  he  was  not  with  you  and  why  his  rifle  was  in  the 
box,  before  we  pass  that — A.  He  was  not  with  us  because  he  was  on 
furlough. 

Q.  How  long  a  furlough  did  he  have? — ^A.  I  believe  he  had  two 
months,  sir;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  reenlisted,  had  he  not?  He  had  a  furlough  on 
that  account? — ^A.  Reenlisted  on  the  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment 
and  then  been  given  a  furlough.  • 

Q.  And  before  he  left  on  forlough  he  turned  his  rifle  in  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  the  box  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^     • 

Q.  He  had  not  returned  from  his  furlough? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  had 
not. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  a  list  of  names  here,  which  I  will  ask  you  about. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  was  a  rifle  in  that  box  that  had 
been  assigned  to,  and  had  been  used  by  Shepard  Anderson,  of  your 
company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  him,  and  why  had  his  rifle  been  turned  in 
after  it  had  been  used  ? — ^A.  He  had  been  discharged  from  the  service 
by  a  general  court-martial,  and  his  rifle  had  been  turned  in,  and 
placed  in  this  box  for  shipment  to  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  He  had  been  discharged  before  you  left  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Charles  W.  Johnson's  rifle  was  in  that  box ;  had  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Charies  W.  Johnson 
participated  in  target  practice,  and  he  was  on  furlough,  and  his  rifle 
was  in  the  box. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  Thomas  A.  Hines.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him? — A.  He  deserted  at  Fort  Niobrara.  I  recollect  that  he 
took  part  in  the  target  practice  there.  I  think  he  deserted  along 
towara  the  end  of  it. 
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Q.  Did  he  leave  his  rifle,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  in  this  box? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lewis  C.  Owens;  what  about  him  and  his  rifle? — ^A.  Ijewis 
C.  Owens  was  sent  to  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  shortly  after  we  left 
Fort  Niobrara  for  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  Was  his  rifle  turned  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  turhed  in,  and 
was  in  this  box.  I  would  like  to  add  there  that  these  rifles  of  tiiese 
men  I  have  mentioned  as  leaving  were  all  in  this  box,  unless  perhaps 
they  had  been  reissued,  and  uie  company  property  books  would 
show  that. 

Q.  Yes;  and  jou  know  that  all  these  men  that  had  guns  had 
turned  in  their  nfles,  and  they  would  be  in  that  box  unless  they  had 


been  reissued  to  somebody  else,  and  the  property  boobs  will  dis- 
close that  fact,  if  they  were,  when  we  get  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Henry  Odom ;  who  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  the  musician  of  Com- 


pany B,  and  had  been  issued  a  rifle  for  target  practice  only.  On 
the  conclusion  of  target  practice  he  turned  this  f ifle  in  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara, Nebr.,  and  it  should  have  been  in  that  box. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  Captain  Shattuck  had  had 
a  rifle  issued  to  him  while  you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara  for  use  in 
target  practice? — A.  I  believe  he  had,  though  I  am  not  positive  of 
it,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  customary  way  of  issuing  a  rifle  to  a  commanding 
officer  of  a  company  when  he  wants  to  use  it  in  that  manner?  Ls  it 
charged  to  him  on  the  property  books,  or  does  he  give  his  own  re- 
ceipt for  it,  or  how? — A.  The  company  officers  generally  give  their 
own  receipts  for  property  taken  ana  used  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  return  a  gun,  what  is  done  with  that  receipt? — 
A.  The  receipt  is  torn  up. 

Q.  So  that  the  property  book  will  not  show  whether  Captain 
Shattuck  had  a  gun  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  would  not  be  entered 
on  the  property  book. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he  had  a  rifle 
and  used  it  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  I  am  not 
perfectly  sure  that  he  had  a  rifle  and  used  it  on  the  target  raiige  at 
Fort  Niobrara,  but  I  believe  he  did.  I  know  he  did  some  firing  on 
the  range. 

Q.  How  about  yourself,  did  you  have  a  gun  and  do  firing  on  the 
target  range? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  gun  throughout  the  entire  target 
season,  for  which  I  gave  a  memorandum  receipt. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  your  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
gun  was  No.  45517. 

Q.  45517? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  number  of  it  here  [prpducing 
memorandum]. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  make  certain  of  that,  and  then  tell  us  how  you 
are  able  to  tell  the  number  of  that  gun. — A.  I  telegraphed  to  Lieut. 
W.  J.  Hawkins,  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Q.  At  Springfield?— A.  At  Springfield,  111. 

Q.  You  mean  Springfield,  Mass.? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Springfield,  Mass., 
I  should  say.  I  telegraphed  to  him  to  gi^'e  me  the  number  of  my 
gun.  I  had  a  mark  on  it  by  which  I  described  it  to  Lieutenant 
Hawkins,  and  he  telegraphed  me  that  it  was  No.  45517. 
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Q.  In  that  way  you  are  able  to  give  us  the  number  of  your  gun  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  commissioned  officers  required  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  target  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  officers  with  less  than  fifteen 
years'  service  have  to  tak;^  the  regular  target  course. 

Q.  So  you  had  this  rifle  whfle  you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara? — JL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had* returned  that  to  the  storeroom? — A.  I  had  re- 
turned it  to  the  storeroom,  sir;  and  it  should  have  been  packed  in 
this  box. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  the  box,  was  it  not,  I  suppose? — A.  I  believe 
so,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  about  Thomas  H.  Jones,  an  artificer  of  the 
company,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  used  a  rifle  at  Fort  Niobrara  in 
target  practice,  which  had  been  returned  and  was  in  this  box? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Jones  was  the  best  shot  in  the  company,  and  with  the  view 
of  sending  him  to  represent  the  company  at  the  division  rifle  com- 
petition he  had  been  allowed  to  change  Jiis  rifle  until  he  got  one  to 
suit  him.  I  know  that  he  changed  his  gun,  turned  in  the  first  rifle 
issued  to  him  and  got  another. 

Q.  I  will  state  to  you.  Lieutenant,  that  I  looked  at  the  Company  B 
property  book  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  the  other  day, 
and  found  that  Thomas  H.  Jones,  artificer,  was  charged  with  num- 
bers 48790  and  39919.  Now,  if  that  is  correct,  one  or  the  other  of 
those  rifles,  I  suppose,  was  turned  in  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  of  these  guns  that  were  thus  issued  and  then  turned  in 
were  not  in  that  box,  it  was  because  thev  were  reis^ed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  property  books  would  snow  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  reissued  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  should  show  it. 

Q.  As  soon  as  we  set  the  property  book  we  can  settle  that  defi- 
nitely. Can  you  think  of  any  other  guns  that  had  been  assigned  to 
men  or  issued  to  anybody  to  use  on  the  target  range  at  Niobrara 
before  you  went  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  Lieutenant  Grier, 
the  Quartermaster,  had  a  gun  from  your  company.  Do  you  know 
whetner  or  not  he  did  have  a  gim  for  target  practice? — A.  I  thought 
he  did,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this.  Lieutenant  Grier  could  probably 
toll  you  about  that. 

Q.  Yes.  He  is  here  and  can  testify  about  it.  You  do  not  remem- 
ber?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lawrason,  I  have  before  me  here  a  report  made,  by 
Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  Inspector  Spooner  as  to  the  results  of  the 
microscopical  inspection  and  general  investigation  and  examination 
of  all  these  rifles.  When  the  property  book  comes,  which  I  have 
been  informed  is  on  the  way,  I  will  take  up  this  report,  but  not 
until  tiben.     I  have  got  the  premises  laid  for  it. 

You  made  this  examination,  you  and  Sergeant  McCurdy,  your 
quartermaster-sergeant,  and  you  thoroughly  satisfied  yourself,  did 
you,  that  those  boxes  had  not  been  opened  since  they  left  Niobrara? — 
A.  X  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  every  gun  was  in  there  that  was  placed  there  before 
you  left  Niobrara? — ^A.  I  believe  such  to  be  the  case,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  not  only  from  the  counting  of  the  guns,  but  from  the 
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general  appearance,  the  undisturbed  appearance,  of  the  condition 
in  which  you  found  the  guns? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  boxes  had  been  opened  it  would  have  involved  the 
removal  of  all  this  baggage  which  you  found  on  top  of  them.  Before 
we  leave  that  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  You  saw  the  guns  put 
in  the  racks  and  locked  up.  How  many  keys  were  there  to  Uie  gun 
racks  by  which  those  gun  racks  might  have  been  opened  that  night! — 
A.  There  was  only  one  key,  I  believe,  to  each  4dCK.  I  know^  tnat  cm 
the  bunch  of  keys  the  key  that  would  unlock  rack  No.  1,  for  instance, 
would  not  unlock  rack  ho.  2. 

Q.  Could  a  gun  that  had  been  fired  be  cleaned  while  in  the  gim 
rack — thoroughly  cleaned  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection  ? — A^  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  could  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  wiper  can  be  run 
in,  as  I  have  found  later,  by  extracting  the  bolt  and  turning  the  rack 
over  on  one  side. 

Q.  Doing  that,  could  you  pass  the  rod  or  the  rag  clear  through  the 
bore,  or  would  it  not  stop,  necessarily,  before  you  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bore  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  not  a  piece  right  over  the  end  of  the 
bore  up  against  which  the  bore  fits  tightly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 
I  have  never  tried  this  experiment,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
run  the  rag  clear  through  at  the  other  end.  You  would  have  to  run 
it  down  and  pull  it  back. 

Q.  Yes;  and  that  would  not  completely  and  thoroughly  dean  a 
gun,  would  it? — A.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  will  come  to  this  next  morning.  What  happened  the 
next  morning  with  respect  to  these  rifles?  I  will  adc  you  at  what 
time,  if  you  can  state  it,  did  you  have  reveille  at  that  time  in  Fort 
Brown  ? — A.  Reveille.  I  believe,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter 
or  half  past  6.    I  don't  remember  exactly  now. 

Q.  Well,  whenever  it  was,  then  you  had  after  that  breakfast  call 
and  then  you  had  drill  call,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  drill  call  that  morning?  Did  you  have  the  drill 
call  at  the' regular  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  call  went  at  the 
regular  time. 

Q.  What  happened  when  the  drill  call  was  sounded? — ^A.  When 
the  drill  call  was  sounded  the  men  were  assembled  under  arms,  and  in- 
stead of  drill  their  rifles  were  inspected. 

Q.  Who  inspected  them  that  morning? — A.  That  morning  the 
rifles  of  each  company  were  inspected  by  the  company  commanders. 
I  inspected  the  rifles  of  Company  B. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  did  you  subject  those  rifles  to  that 
morning?  I  mean  was  it  a  careful  inspection,  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  whether  they  had  been  fired  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  care- 
ful examination  with  resjxH't  to  whether  they  had  been  fired — ^that 
is,  I  examined  the  bore  and  the  chamber  and  the  bolthead  for  any 
evidence  of  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  evidence  of  firing  in  your  examination  of 
the  bores  or  of  the  bolt  heads  or  of  the  chambers,  or  of  any  other  part 
of  the  gims? — ^A.  I  thought  not,  sir.     There  were  several  men  whose 

f)ieces  were  not  exactly  up  to  the  standard,  and  I  thought  I  would 
ike  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  those  pieces,  and  these 
men  I  had  fall  in  in  a  separate  squad. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them? — A*  As  I  recollect,  there  were 
seven  men,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  an  unusual  thing,  where  you  are  inspecting  a  company, 
to  find  some  pieces  that  you  want  to  reinspect  after  you  have  passed 
through  the  whole  company  ?•— A.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find 
severjQ  pieces  that  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  pieces  are  not  reinspected,  but  the  men  are  punished  or  repri- 
mand^ for  the  delinquency. 

Q.  You  think  that  you  stepped  aside  seven  men,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  guns  were  entirely  satisfactory? — ^A.  To  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  lou  saw  no  powder  stains? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  to  indicate  that  the  guns  had  been  fired? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  When  had  you  the  last  time  before  that  inspected  these  rifles? — 
A.  On  the  Saturday  morning  preceding  this. 

Q.  You  had  an  inspection  once  a  week  on  Saturday  morning,  did 
you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  first  inspection  after  the  regular  weekly  in- 
spection?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  all  the  rifles  satisfactory  at  the  first  inspection 
except  perhaps  those  of  seven  men,  whom  you  stepped  asioe? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  your  rifles  and  men  in  line  that  morning  that  should 
have  been  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  they  were  all  in  line — ^the  men  were — 
except  the  guard  and  the  sicK. 

Q.  There  would  be  seven  on  guard,  and  two  were  in  the  hospital; 
and  now  you  spoke  of  John  Brown  and  Elmer  Brown  and  William 
Smith  as  being  absent  that  night.  State  whether  or  not  they  were 
present  the  next  morning  at  this  inspection. — A*  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
present  at  this  inspection. 

Q.  They  were  aJl  present,  and  with  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  th^t  they  were  examined  as  well  as  the  others.  NTow^  what 
men  were  absent  from  the  company  who  were  carried  at  that  time  on 
your  roll?  Blaney,  I  suppose,  was  one,  and  Owens  was  another? — A. 
And  Wilson. 

Q.  Which  Wilson? — ^A.  Ruby  Wilson,  who  was  at  Fort  Bayard, 
N.  Mex. 

Q.  That  is  spelled  R-u-b-y?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  Joseph  L.  Wilson? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Joseph  L.  Wilsoiuwas  present  in  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thomas  Taylor  was  present  in  ranks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.         ^ 

Q.  And  Ernest  English  was  present  in  ranks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  there.  You  examined  all  these  guns,  and  all 
your  guns  were  there;  and  all  your  men  were  there  except  those  who 
were  away  in  the  manner  you  have  indicated  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  those  on  guard,  and  one  at  Fort  Bayard,  and  one  on 
the  target  range  at  Fort  Sill  ? — A.  And  those  on  furlough. 

Q.  Tnose  on  furlough;  and  Blaney  and  Ruby  Wilson? — ^A.  And 
Johnson. 

Q.  And  Johnson,  who  was  here;  and  the  artificer,  Jones? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Every' man  was  present  who  could  have  had  a  ffun  out  of  your 
racks  the  night  before,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  What  was  done  as  to  the  seven  men — if  that  is  the  correct 
niunber — ^whom  you  stepped  aside  for  reinspection? — ^A.  Before  I 
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could  reinspect  these  pieces,  Major  Penrose  came  along  and  ordered 
me  to  marcn  my  company  out  at  once  and  relieve  Company  C,  which 
had  been  on  guard  all  night  and  had  liad  no  breakfast ;  and  I  told 
him  that  there  were  some  pieces  there  that  I  wished  to  reinspect,  and 
I  wished  that  he  would  look  at  them  himself,  and  he  said  he  would, 
and  I  marched  the  company  around  to  relieve  Company  C,  leaving 
Sergeant  McCurdy  to  assist  Major  Penrose  and  Captam  Lyon  in  their 
inspection. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Lyon  present  there  when  you  made  that  remark 
to  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  heard  this  remark. 
He  was  standing  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Captain  Lyon  and  Major  Penrose 
and  Sergeant  McCurdy  did  inspect  those  guns — Sergeant  McCurdy, 
I  mean,  assisting  in  the  way  of  getting  materials  necessary  for  in- 
spection?— ^A.  I  didn't  see  them,  but  I  believe  that  the  inspection 
was  made,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vliat  happened  as  to  your  men? — A.  They  joined  me  one  by 
one  out  at  the  wall  and  took  their  places  in  line. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards — how  long  after  you  had  left  them  be- 
hind ? — ^A.  Long  enough  for  each  one  to  have  been  given  a  thorough 
inspection.  I  don't  believe  the  first  one  joined  untu  about  ten  min- 
utes, probably,  after  I  posted  the  men. 

Q.  And  they  did  all  join  you  one  after  another,  in  turn? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  that  any  of  the  other  guns  had  failed  to  pass 
inspection? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  inquired  later  and  found  that 
none  of  these  pieces,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Penrose  and  Captain 
Lyon,  had  been  fired. 

Q.  Did  you  also  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had-  made  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  them? — A.  Captain  Lyon,  I  believe,  told  me  that 
they  had  made  a  careful  inspection  by  passing  clean  white  rags 
through  the  bore. 

Q.  With  the  result  that  they  found  nothing  to  indicate  powder 
stains? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  ffuns  were  entirely  clean.  Now,  you  have  told  us  about  the 
guns,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  ammunition.  How  much 
ammunition  did  your  men  have  that  night  before  the  firing,  if  you 
can  recall,  and  what  kind  of  ammunition  was  it? — A.  I  doivt  recall, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  whether  they  had  10  or  20  rounds.  I  believe 
they  had  20.    It  was  the  re^lar  steel- jacketed  ammunition,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  the  ball  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  issued  them  for  guard 
purposes. 

Q.  Now  let  me,  before  we  go  further  with  that,  ask  you  about  some- 
thing that  happened  at  Fort  Niobrara.  At  Fort  Niobrara  you  were 
issued  these  new  Springfield  rifles,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yf  s,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  date  when  those  rifles  were  issued  to 
you? — A.  1  believe  it  was  about  April  1.  I  am  not  positive  of  this 
date. 

Q.  About  April  11  or  12,  I  think  the  record  shows.  That  is  not 
material. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  issued  there  the  early  part  of  April  your  new  rifles? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  vou  had  the  Krag- Jorgensen  rifle  and  Erag- 
Jorgensen  ammunition  f— A«  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  those  Krag- Jor^nsen  rifles  and  the  ammunition  all  taken 
up,  of  your  company  P— A.   x  es^  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  surplus  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition 
or  guns  were  left  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Captain  Shattuck  had  had 
all  this  old  anmiunition  and  the  old  rifles  and  parts  pertaining  to 
same  packed  up  and  shipped  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  at  Kock 
Island,  HI.,  to  the  ordnance  officer  there. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  got  your  new  rifles  and  got  the  ammunition  for 
your  new  rifles  you  started  in  with  a  clean  sheet,  so  to  speak? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  started  in  anew,  with  the  guns  and  ammunition.  You  got 
70  guns,  jon  told  us  a  while  ago.  They  were  immediately,  I  suppose, 
assigned,  in  so  far  as  you  had  men  to  use  them,  to  the  different  men  oi 
your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q.  Ana  a  new  account  witn  your  men  was  opened  as  to  your  rifles 
and  ammunition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  we  started  a  new  property 
book. 

Q.  Yes;  at  that  time?  Now,  how  many  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  issued  to  each  man  in  the  beginning,  when  you  first  got  your 
rifles — 10  rounds,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  10  rounds,  I  remember, 
at  Niobrara.    Generally  they  had  only  10  rounds — ^two  clips  in  a  box. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  when  you  left  Niobrara  to  go  to 
Fort  Brown  you  did  not  issue  an  additional  10  rounds  to  each  man, 
and  if  you  were  not  required  to  do  so  by  general  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  that  this  was  done. 

Q.  So  that  each  man  would  have  20  rounds  of  this  ammunition 
then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  on  his  trip  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown?- '-A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  of  that  ammunition  being  taken  up 
after  you  got  to  Fort  Brown  before  the  firing? — A.  I  do  not  recollect, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  none  was  taken  up  each  man  would  have  had  20 
rounds  that  night? — A.  He  would,  that  night. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  present  opinion  and  belief,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  assuming  that  he  had  20  rounds,  what  did  you  do  that 
night  with  reference  to  the  ammunition?  Was  any  additional  am- 
munition issued  or  not;  and  if  so,  how  much? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  new 
case  of  ammunition,  sealed  and  containing  1,200  rounds,  was  brought 
out  and  opened  in  my  presence,  and  bandoliers  distributed  along  the 
ranks.  Each  man  was  ordered  to"  take  two  or  three  clips,  making 
about  15  rounds  to  the  man.  Some,  I  suppose,  had  a  clip  or  two  more 
than  that,  and  some  possibly  a  clip  less. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  issued  in  rather  a  hurried  way  that  night? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was.  Most  of  the  men  had  not  brought  down  their 
McKeever  boxes — they  could  not  find  them  in  the  dark — ^in  whidi 
they  kept  their  regular  ammunition. 

Q.  That  twelve  hundred  rounds  was  issued  in  that  way,  as  I  un- 
derstand. That  was  before  you  went  around  in  rear  and  took  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  alon^  the  brick  wall,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  done  with  respect  to  your  ammunition 
after  the  firin^was  over?  When  you  were  inspecting  the  riflos  and 
counting  theinm  the  gun  racks  and  putting  them  in  the  gun  ra(*ks. 
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did  you  take  any  account  of  the  ammunition  then  or  later? — A.  I 
checked  the  ammunition  up  the  next  morning,  and  it  checked  up  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  had  eacn  man  turn  in  what  he  had  in  excess  of  the 
twenty  rounds  that  he  originally  had  before  this  issue  had  been  made. 
and  the  ammunition  checked  up  almost  exact. 

Q.  Was  this  the  next  morning,  or  the  morning  of  the  15th,  when 
you  came  off  guard  duty?     Which  was  it,  if  you  can  recollect? 

Senator  Warner.  What  was  that? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  asked  him  when  he  turned  in  the  extra  ammu- 
nition. 

'By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  went  on  duty  the  morning  of  the  14th — that  was  the  next 
morning  after  the  firing — ^to  relieve  Company  C.  and  you  remained  on 
duty  with  your  company  twenty-four  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  turned  in  these  twelve  hundred 
rounds  or  ammunition  before  you  relieved  Company  C^  or  was  it 
the  day  following  when  you  came  off  duty? — ^A.  I  believe  tliat  I 
checked  the  ammunition  up  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  these  twelve  hundred  rounds  you  required  to  be  returned 
at  that  time,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  understand  that  not  all  of 
this  twelve  hundred  rounds  had  been  issued;  only  about  three  dips 
to  a  man  had  been  issued. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  all  that  had  been  issued,  whether  it 
was  six  hundred  rounds  or  twelve  hundred  rounds,  was  returned  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  And  counted  up  and  checked  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  counted  up  and 
checked  up. 

Q.  That  was  counted  carefully  by  you  and  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  whole  1,200  rounds  was  put  back  in  the  case  and  the 
case  was  closed  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  returned  to  the  storeroom  ? — A.  And  returned  to  the  store- 
room, sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  left  your  company  with  the  exact  amount  of  am- 
munition it  had  before  the  firing,  which,  if  we  are  right,  was  20 
rounds  to  the  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  any  way  by  which,  at  Fort  Niobrara  or 
Fort  Brown,  your  men  could  get  surplus  ammunition  ? — A.  I  know 
of  no  way  at  Fort  Brown.  At  Fort  Niobrara  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible during  the  two  or  three  years  that  they  wore  there  to  pick  up  a 
round  now  and  then  on  the  target  range  without  anyone  seemg  them. 

Q.  That  would  be  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  that  would  be  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen.     No 

Q.  But  at 

Senator  Warner.  Let  him  finish.  He  started  in  to  say  something 
further. 

The  Witness.  I  was  going  to  say  no;  there  would  be  no  way  at 
Fort  Brown. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Now,  at  Niobrara,  I  am  speakin'g  of  the  Springfield  ammnni- 
tion.    They  engaged  in  target  practice  there,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  did  not  occur  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
when  vou  came  off  duty — when  you  had  relieved  Company  Ct — ^A. 
Probably  it  did.    It  was  shortly  after  the  firing. 

Q.Can  you  tell  how  much  reduced-range  ammunition  your  com- 
pany had  i — ^A.  I  believe  that  we  only  had  about  a  thousand  rounds. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  your  company  ordnance  return,  which 
has  been  printed  in  our  record  here,  and  state  whether  or  not  that 
does  not  show  that  the^  total  amount  of  guard  ammunition  issued  to 
you  was  650  rounds  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  correct  amount,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  your  return  printed  here.  Do  you  remember  when  you 
made  your  first  ordnance  return  after  taking  command  of  the  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Just  about  the  time  I  took  command  of  it.  The  com- 
pany ordnance  was  transferred  from  Captain  Shattuck,  as  company 
commander,  to  me  as  company  commander,  on  this  ordnance  return. 

Q.  Please  turn  first  to  page  2G8  of  our  hearings.  There  is  a  re- 
turn that  is  signed  by  you,  following  a  certificate,  which  I  will  read: 

I  certify  that  all  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  enumerated  on  this  re- 
turn as  "  transferred  to  Second  Lieut.  Geo.  C.  Lawrason,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry," 
were  this  1st  day  of  May,  lOOC,  receiyed  by  me  from  Capt  A.  B.  Shattuck, 
Twenty-flfth  Infantry. 
Post-oflSce  address,  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Geo.  0.  liAWRABON, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Ttcenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  Company  B. 

That  certificate  was  correct,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  all  the  articles  that  you  thus  certified  about  were 
carefully  enumerated,  were  they  not? — JL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  inspected  and  counted.  That  shows  that  you  got  from 
him  70  Springfield  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  26,400  ball  cartridges?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  1,140  ball  cartridges  for  gallery  practice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  next  page,  page  269,  we  find  another  return  signed 
by  you,  with  this  certificate: 

I  certify  that  I  have  made  a  careful  inventory  of  the  various  quantities  of 
small-arms  ammunition  for  which  I  am  accountable  and  have  taken  up  on  my 
return  all  surplus  ammunition  on  hand,  and  that  said  return  shows  the  actual 
qunntities  of  small-arms  ammunition  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  it  is  rendered. 

Geo.  C.  LAWRASOif, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

That  certificate  was  correct,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  that  report,  looking  at  the  last  line  of  it,  there  was 
then  remaining  on  hand,  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  next  return,  the 
following:  Caliber  .30  rifle  ball  cartridges^  8,900? — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Blank  cartridg:es,  3,676? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dummy  cartridges,  IJ^O? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ball  cartridges,  reduced  range  (guard  cartridges),  650? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  that,  then,  was  all  we  had. 

Q.  I  do  not  need  to  read  any  further.  That  is  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  about  it.  Those  figures  are  correct,  are  they  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  are  correct. 

Q.  You  were  not  certifying  about  any  ammunition  you  did  not 
know  about? — A*  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  650  of  those  cartridges.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  273 
following  there,  you  will  see  that  Capt  Eagar  A.  Macklin  certified 
that  Company  C  had  650  reduced-range  cartridges? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  that  is  all  that  was  issued  to  any  company  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  page  278,  also 
had  650  6f  these  cartridges.    That  is  correct,  then,  is  it? — A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  with  particularity  because 
you  stated  you  thought  you  had  only  a  thousand  rounds  of  these 
cartridges.  In  fact,  you  had  exactly  650  rounds,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  use  any  of  it  at  all — ^that  is,  you  did  not  ex- 
pend any  of  it  while  you  were  in  command  of  the  company? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  none  of  that  was  expended. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  when  your  company  came  off  duty, 
you  say  you  took  up  this  ball  cartridge  to  some  extent  and  issued 
guard  cartridges  in  place  of  the  ball  cartridges.  That  is  what  I 
understood  you  to  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  He  took  up  all  the  ball  cartridges. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  he  said  he  took  up  a  part. 

Senator  Warner.  How  was  that,  Lieutenant? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  enough  guard  ammunition  to 
go  aroimd.    I  had  20  rounds  of  ammunition  to  a  man. 

By  Senator  Foraeier  : 

Q.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  You  took  up  your  20  rounds  of 
ball  cartridges  and  then  issued  the  guard  cartridges,  20  rounds  to 
each  man,  as  far  as  it  would  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  pieced  out  to  the  others,  who  did  not  receive  the  guard 
ammunition,  with  the  ball  cartridges? — ^A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  continued  to  have  only  that  kind  of  ammunition  until 
you  got  ready  to  leave  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state^  Lieutenant — ^we  are  not  interested  beyond  that — 
whether,  when  this  exchange  of  ammunition  was  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  you  examined  the  ammunition  to  see  whether  each 
man  had  all  of  his  cartridges  or  not ;  whether  or  not  each  man's  am- 
munition was  checked  up  and  found  to  be  intact. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
my  recollection  that  when  the  ammunition  that  was  issued  the  night 
before — ^that  is,  on  the  night  of  the  13th — was  turned  in  each  man's 
ammunition  was  checked  up,  and  it  was  seen  that  he  retained  in  his 
possession  only  20  rounds. 

Q.  That  was  done,  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — ^A.  I  do 
not  recollect  for  certain  the  date,  but  I  remember 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  distinctly  that  each  man's  ammunition 
was  checked  up,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  found  to  be  accurate,  to  a  cartridge,  was  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not,  in  addition  to  the  guns 
that  were  in  that  box  that  night,  one  or  two  other  guns  that  were 
standing  in  the  storeroom;  and  if  so,  can  you  recall  whose  ffuns 
they  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  Sergeant  McCurdy's  gun,  which 
he  brought  in  with  him  when  he  came  to  inspect  these  guns  after 
the  return  of  the  company,  and  the  gun  that  Private  Allison  had 
turned  in  just  a  day  or  two  before.    He  had  been  discharged. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt 
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Q.  He  was  discharged  on  the  11th  of  Aug^ist,  was  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir.    Then  tiie  first  sergeant  kept  his  gun  in  his  rooni. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  three  guns  not  in  the  gun  racks;  but  they 
were  all  there,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  we  have  not  the  property  book,  I  will  ask  you  about 
these  six  bullets  that  were  sent  here! 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Just  one  question  there.  Did  you  give  the  name  of  the  third 
man  whose  ffun  was  sitting  in  the  property  room  there?  Allison 
was  one  and  McCurdy  was  another.  Who  was  the  third  man? — ^A.  I 
believe  there  were  only  two  gims  there. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  He  said  the  first  sergeant  kept  his  gun  in  hia 
room. 

The  Wptness.  He  carried  his  gun  to  his  roomies. 

By  Senator  Forakbr: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  You  handled  it  at  West  Point  as  a  cadet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
afterwards,  after  I  graduated. 

Q.  After  you  graduated  ? — A.  On  the  target  range. 

Q.  The  IG:ag-Jorgensen  was  No.  .30  caliber,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  gun  that  is  now  handed  you  and  teU  us  whether 
that  is  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  that  the  infantry  was  armed  with. 
No;  that  is  a  Sprin^eld  in  the  rack.  We  have  a  Krag-Jorgensen 
here  also. 

(A  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  was  here  handed  to  the  witness.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Look  at  the  gim  now  handed  to  you  and  state  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  Krag-Jorgensen  of  the  kind  that  the  Army  was  equipped 
with,  and  you  were  equipped  with  as  a  cadet,  and  had  afterwaros  on 
the  target  range. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  model 
of  1898. 

Q.  That  is  .30  caliber,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  grooves  there  are  in  that  gun? — ^A. 
I  think  there  are  four.  sir. 

Q.  And  four  lands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  gun  now  handed  to  you  and  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  that  gun  is.  [A  carbine  was  here  handed  to 
the  witness.] — A.  This  is  a  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine. 

Q.  Who  carried  that  gun? — ^A.  This  was  issued  for  use  in  the 
cavalry. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  caliber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  caliber,  and 
uses  the  same  ammunition. 

Q.  It  uses  the  same  ammunition;  so  that  you  can  fire  a  No.  80 
cartridge  that  fits  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  out  of  this  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen carbine  just  as  well? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  four  lands  also,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  precisely  like  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  except  that  it  is 
a  carbine;  that  is,  it  is  8  inches  shorter  in  the  barrel? — ^A-  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is  shorter. 

Q.  And  there  may  be  some  minor  differences? — ^A.  And  it  is  not 
fitted  for  bayonet;  mat  is  alL 
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Senator  Foraker.  I  will  put  in  the  record  later  a  quotation  from 
the  book  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department  entitled  "  Description, 
and  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  U.  S.  Magazine  Rifle  and 
Carbines,  Caliber  .30,"  dated  Washington,  Government  Printing 
OflSce,  1898,  pages  25  and  26,  except  the  fibres,  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  reproduce  in  the  record,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reproduce.  There  is  one  sentence  here  which  covers  all  that  I  want 
to  put  in.  I  can  not  turn  at  the  moment  to  what  I  wanted  to  put  in 
evidence,  but  it  was  simply  a  description  of  the  gun,  which  indicates 
that  the  carbine  is  exactly  like  the  rifle  and  that  the  same  cartridge 
is  used.    I  will  find  it  and  put  it  in  later. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  has  already  sworn  to  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  you  have  sworn  to  that,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  that? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  kind  of  cartridge  that  was  used  in 
the  Krag-Jorgensen,  both  the  rifle  and  the  carbine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir: 
fairly  familiar  with  this  cartridge. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  also  with  the  cartridge  used  in  the 
Springfield,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  Springfield  bullet  and  a 
Bjag-Jorgensen  bullet  after  they  had  been  fired  and  are  separated 
from  the  cartridge  case? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  could,  sir,  if  it  had 
been  fired  and  penetrated  anything.  I  believe  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  nose  of  the  bullet,  the  end  of  it  being  a  little  blunter  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Q.  I  will  ask  jon  to  look  at  the  bullets  which  will  be  handed  to 
you  now,  which,  it  is  claimed,  were  fired  into  houses  in  Brownsville 
on'  the  night  of  August  18,  1906,  and  tell  me  whether  or  not,  look- 
ing at  them  in  the  condition  in  which  you  find  them,  you  could  tell 
whether  they  were  Springfield  or  Krag-Jorgensen  bullets;  and  in 
order  that  you  may  have  before  you  a  Springfield  bullet  I  send  you 
a  Sprin^eld  rifle  cartridge. — ^A.  Do  you  want  my  opinion  on  every 
one  of  these  bullets,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  whether  or  not  you  could  tell  from  looking  at  them 
whether  they  are  the  one  or  the  other? — A.  (Examining  bullet.)^  I 
could  not  tell  the  one  marked  with  a  "  5  "  on  the  envelope  containing 
it. 

Q.  Just  put  that  back  in  the  envelope  so  that  it  will  not  get  mixed. 
[The  witness  did  so.]  You  have  a  Springfield  bullet  l^fore  you 
there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  a  Springfield  bullet.  This  is  a 
Krag  cartridge. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  took  this  out  of  the  other  box. — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  in  the  case  of  No.  3,  whether  it  was  a  Springfield  or  a  Krag- 
Jorgensen  bullet,  I  do  not  believcj  sir. 

Q.  Very  well.  Here  is  a  Springfield  cartridge.  [A  Springfield 
cartridge  was  here  handed  to  the  witness.] — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a 
Springfield  cartridge. 

Q.  With  all  those  before  you,  the  Springfield  cartridge  and  the 
Kra^  cartridge  and  all  those  bullets,  tell  us  whether,  looking  at 
the  bullet  alone  in  its  battered-up  condition,  you  could  tell  whether 
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it  was  one  or  the  other?— A.  (Examining  bullet)  No,  ar;  I  could 
not  tell  in  the  case  of  this  one,  either. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that  one? — ^A.  This  is  No.  8,  sir, 

Q.  Put  it  back  in  the  No.  3  envelope. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  [Returning; 
bullet  to  envelope  and  examining  another  bullet.]  I  could  not  teU 
in  the  case  of  No.  4. 

Q.  Put  that  back  in  the  envelope. — ^A.  [Returning  bullet  No.  4  and 
examining  another  bullet]    I  could  not  tell  in  the  case  of  No.  2. 

Q.  Very  well ;  put  that  back  in  the  envelope. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  [Wit- 
ness returning  bullet  to  envelope  and  examining  another  bullet.] 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  here  is  No.  1.  I  could  not 
tell  in  the  case  of  No.  1.  [The  witness  returned  the  bullet  to  its 
envdope.] 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  examine  any  other  wit- 
ness about  these  bullets,  I  would  like  to  have  them  weigi^ed,  if  the 
committee  will  allow  me  to  have  them  sent  out  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  that  purpose.  There  were  three  bullets  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  in  connection  with  his  message  and  the 
Purdy  testimony,  and  I  had  them  weighed  by  the  Government  official 
who  IS  in  charge  of  the  official  scales,  and  have  the  results.  I  have 
not  put  them  in  evidence.    I  would  like  to  have  these  weighed  also. 

Senator  Warner.  Why  not  send  them  right  down  now  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  wanted  to  ask  permission  of  the  conunittee 
to  have  them  weighed,  and  if  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  that  done,  and  I  will 
get  Mr.  Turner  to  take  them  there  and  have  them  weighed  for  the 
committee. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Can  you  use  the  Krag  cartridge  in  the  Springfield  rifle! — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  you  can,  sir,  although  I  am  not  sure,  becaifse 
the  chamber  is  so  much  larger  in  the  case  of  the  Springfield  that  I 
believe  the  Krag  cartridge  would  probably  fall  forward^  and  the 
primer  of  the  cartridge  would  be  away  from  the  firing  pin  so  that 
it  would  not  be  struck.  It  might  be  possible,  sir.  1  have  never 
tried  this. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  send  jou  one  other  bullet  for  you  to  examine.  There  is  a 
number  on  it.  Please  examine  that  also. — ^A.  (After  examining 
bullet  in  envelope  numbered  "  6.")  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  whether 
that  is  a  Sprin^eld  or  a  Krag  bullet. 

Q*  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Krag- Jorgensen  bullet  and  the 
Springfield  bullet  weigh  exactly  the  same? 

(The  question  was  not  answered,  and  an  informal  conversation 
r  >llowed  Detween  members  of  the  committee.) 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  have  to  pass  that  for  the  pres?ent.  I  will 
now  take  up  another  matter  connected  with  tbi^^  loport.  There  '^ 
one  other  matter  that  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  and 
interrogate  him  about. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Please  turn  to  page  1318  of  our  record  here.    On  that  page,  on 
the  lower  part  of  it,  there  is  what  the  officers  making  this  report 
term  a  grouping  of  shells  with  reference  to  the  guns  out  of  which 
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they  think  they  must  have  been  fired.    Have  you  read  this  report? — 
A.  I  glanced  over  it.    I  did  not  read  it  very  carefully. 

Q.  As  I  understand  this  report,  it  says  that  these  inspecting  officers 
fired  out  of  each  one  of  the  guns  belonging  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry  two  ball  cartridges,  and,  as  the  chairman  suggests,  they  also 
fired  the  same  number  of  cartridges  out  of  the  guns  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry;  but  they  fired  two  out  of  each  of  the  guns  of  the 
Twenty-fifth,  and  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  now. 
Then  they  put  the  end  of  each  cartridge  under  a  microscope,  and 
under  powerful  glasses,  and  by  a  microscopic  inspection  determined 
the  character,  and  reproduced  it,  of  the  indentation  made  on  the  head 
of  the  cartridge  by  tne  firing  pin  when  it  struck  it  to  explode.  You 
will  find  pictures  intended  to  represent  these  different  groups  of 
shells,  as  marked  in  this  manner,  at  pages  1313  and  1814.  What  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  now  is  the  fourth  group.  You  will 
find  a  picture  of  the  head  of  the  cartridge  as  developed  under  the 
microscope  and  these  powerful  jeweler's  glasses,  as  I  believe  they 
said  they  were,  at  the  head  of  page  1314.  They  say  in  respect  to  that 
group  at  the  top  of  page  1319  as  follows: 

Qronp  IV.  Probably  fired  in  rifle  No.  46524,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try.   Reference  number  of  rifie  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  120. 

Now  going  to  the  bottom  of  that  page,  in  Paragraph  IX,  they  say : 

IX.  In  tbe  examination  of  the  above  cartridge  cases  it  was  noted  that  some 
cases  bad  been  inserted  into  a  service  rifle  more  than  once. 

Then  they  give  in  Group  I  three  cases,  in  Group  III  three  cases, 
of  which  they  give  the  numbers,  and  in  Grouo  IV  three  cases. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  those  put  in  Group  IV,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  803,  304,  and  306.  They  say  with  respect  to  these  as 
follows : 

This  condition  renders  the  orientation  of  the  cartridge  cose,  with  respect  to 
its  position  in  the  chamber  when  fired,  difficult  unless  extractor  claw  marks  are 
evident.  Also  this  condition  leaves  it  open  to  doubt  whether  striker  imprint  in 
the  primer  came  from  the  rifle  in  which  it  was  fired  or  from  some  other  rifle 
into  which  the  cartridge  case  was  subsequently  inserted.  Ijj.  Group  IV  there 
are  evidences  in  the  striker  imprint  of  more  than  one  striker  blow,  and  hence 
little  weight  can  be  given  to  the  identification  of  primer  imprint  markings,  and 
the  first  sboalder  alone  can  be  relied  upon. 

What  I  call  your  attention  to  is  their  report  that  the  cases  reported 
on  as  belonginff  to  Group  IV  are  cases  where  there  is  a  double  mden- 
tation.  I  wUr  ask  you  what  that  indicates,  if  you  know  ?— A.  It 
probably  indicates  that  the  firing  pin  has  struck  the  primer  twice. 

Q.  I  will  aak  you,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  your  experience 
with  the  Springfield  rifle,  what  the  probabilities  are  as  to  when,  if 
these  shells  were  fired  out  of  one  of  your  rifles,  that  could  have  oc- 
curred; that  is,  the  double  striking  before  there  was  an  explosion? — 
A.  When  we  first  got  these  rifles  they  were  entirely  coated  in  cosmo- 
line,  and  at  Niobrara  at  that  time  it  was  right  cold  and  this  cosmoline 
was  like  thick  mucilage,  and  at  first,  before  the  men  were  familiar 
with  taking  the  bolt  of  the  rifle  apart,  they  had  a  number  of  mis- 
fires on  the  target  range,  being  caused  by  the  cosmoline  in  the  main- 
sprinff  of  the  bolt. 

Q.  Retarding  it  in  its  work? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  this  cosmoline 
was  removed  by  washing  with  coal  oil  and  the  bolt  taken  to  pieces 
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the  firinff  pin  was  plenty  strong  enough  to  explode  any  primer  that 
was  not  defective,  and  after  that  I  never  saw  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  And  that  trouble  continued  with  you  about  how  long  after  you 
coDMnenced  using  your  guns — after  you  got  them  to  working  per- 
fectly?— ^A.  Oh,  probably  a  week  on  the  target  range,  until  every 
man  had  been  made  to  thoroughly  clean  his  gun. 

Q.  During  that  time  it  was  a  common  occurrence,  was  it  not,  for 
the  men  to  have  to  strike  the  firing  pin  into  the  primer  twice? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  it  would  explode? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  after  that,  you  say,  you  have  no  recollection  of  a  case 
ever  occurring? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  that  cosmoline  out  and  got  the  spring  to  working 
properly  and  got  the  mechanism  all  oiled  up  it  was  a  sure  shot  every 
time,  was  it  not,  according  to  your  experience? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
mainspring  was  an  unusually  strong  one,  and  unless  a  primer  was  de- 
fective there  would  never  be  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  If  these  shells  were  fired  out  of  the  different  guns  belonging  to 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  described  here,  with  this  double  indenta- 
tion, where  would  you  think  they  had  been  fired,  at  what  placet — A. 
I  should  think  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  At  Niobrara? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  place  it  could  be. 

Q.  Do  you  tiiink  there  was  any  gun  in  Company  B  that  would 
require  a  double  stroke  to  fire  the  cartridge  at  any  time  after  you  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  there  was,  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  now  to  another  fact  recited  in  this 
report.  I  have  already  read  it.  It  says  that  quite  a  nuniber  of  these 
cartridges  cases — nine  in  all,  ^ving  the  numbers,  three  in  Group  I, 
three  in  Group  III,  and  three  in  Group  TV — bear  evidences  on  them 
of  having  been  inserted  into  a  service  rifle  more  than  once.  I  will 
ask  you  what  that  would  indicate  to  you? — A.  Either  that  it  had 
been  tried  in  one  gun,  and  not  having  been  fired  in  that  had  been 
tried  in  another,  or  that  it  had  been  thrown  back  in  the  cartridge 
box  and  later  tried,  some  other  time,  on  the  range. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  After  a  cartridge  has  been  fired,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
putting  the  shell  in  and  going  through  the  motions  again;  would 
Uiat  leave  any  marks  upon  the  empty  shell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would 
probably  have  the  same  effect. 

Q.  Then  a  cartridge  shell,  after  the  cartridge  had  been  fired,  if  it 
was  put  in  a  gun  to  try  it,  or  for  examination,  would  receive  the 
same  strokes,  probably? — A.  If  it  were  put  in  the  same  gun,  I  should 
think  it  would,  sir.  If  it  was  tried  in  another  gun,  you  would 
probably  get  the  effect  mentioned  here. 

Q.  One  moment.  If  it  was  tried  in  another  gun  and  the  effect 
were  different,  then  tliere  would  probably  be  two  sets  of  marks  on 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  there  would. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  any  period  in  your  ex- 
perience of  these  guns  when  the  same  cartridges  were  likely  to  be 
twice  inserted  in  the  same  piece  or  in  other  pieces  before  firing? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  the  target  range  two  men  always  fii'e  at  the  same  fii*ing 
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point,  first  the  one  on  the  right  and  then  the  one  on  the  left,  and 
frequently,  when  we  were  having  this  trouble  with  the  springs,  if  a 
cartridge  railed  to  fire  in  one  gun  it  was  passed  over  to  the  other  man 
and  tried  in  his  rifle. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  a  common  occurrence,  for  the  reason  you  have 
mentioned  or  other  reasons,  that  cartridges  were  twice  inserted  in 
guns  before  they  were  finally  fired,  at  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  was  done. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  reasons  that  would  arise  for  this 
double  insertion  ?  I  will  ask  you,  when  you  are  on  the  firing  range 
and  the  call  to  cease  firing  is  sounded,  what  a  man  is  required  to 
do? — ^A.  He  is  required  to  open  his  piece — ^that  is,  to  throw  back  his 
bolt  and  extract  any  cartridges  that  he  may  have  in  his  piece. 

Q.  Ifcs. — ^A.  There  is  one  more  instance  where  this  could  occur — 
where  a  case  of  misfire  could  occur — and  that  is  where  the  bolt  is  not 
completely  closed.  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  some  man  might  not  com- 
pletely close  his  bolt,  and  the  primer  would  not  be  right  up  against 
the  firing  pin.    That  might  cause  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  experience  yourself  in  shooting  up  a  town, 
IsupTOse? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  helped  in  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  observations  of  how 
men  do  on  such  occasions,  I  presume?  But  the  double  insertion  of 
the  cartridge  in  a  piece  before  it  would  be  fired  would  hardly  occur 
on  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  think 
not  If  a  cartridge  failed  to  fire,  I  should  think  that  the  man  would 
snatch  his  bolt  open — and  that  would  extract  the  cartridge  and  throw 
it  some  distance — and  put  in  a  new  one. 

Q.  Therefore  this  feature  of  these  cases  to  which  I  have  called  vour 
attention  in  this  connection  would  indicate  to  you  that  these  shells 
were  fired  at  Fort  Niobrara,  would  it  not,  if  they  belonged  to  any  of 
your  guns  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  seem  so  to  me,"^  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  any  exploded  shells; 
that  is,  empty  cases,  cases  or  cartridges  that  had  been  exploded  or 
fired  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara,  were  brought  with  B 
Company  down  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rememfer  a  box  of 
such  cartridges.    They  were  brought  down. 

.  Q.  A  box  of  cases,  you  mean — shells,  or  cases  as  we  call  them 
here? — ^A,  Empty  shells. 

Q,  How  did  it  happen  that  you  had  a  box  of  empty  shells?  And 
in  that  connection  state  whether  they  were  decapped  or  not,  and  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  decapping. — A.  By  decapping  we  mean  ex- 
tracting tile  old  primer.  It  was  customary,  or  the  regulations  re- 
quired, that  these  cartridge  cases  be  decapped  after  using,  and  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  soda  water,  I  believe,  and  later  wiped  and  boxed  up 
and  sent  back  to  the  arsenal.  We  had  not  decapped  ours  because  our 
decapper  spindle  had  been  broken. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  with  you  that  had  not  been  decapped 
when  you  went  to  Fort  Brown?  State,  if  yoii  know,  about  that. — A. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  number,  sir.  It  was  a  box  full ;  I  should 
say  something  over  1,000  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  fanow  what  was  done  with  them  when  you  arrived  at 
Fort  Brown? — ^A,  I  suppose  they  were  with  our  various  packages  of 
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the  firinff  pin  was  plenty  strong  enough  to  explode  any  primer  that 
was  not  defective,  and  after  that  I  never  saw  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  And  that  trouble  continued  with  you  about  how  long  after  you 
commenced  using  your  guns — after  you  got  them  to  working  per- 
fectly?— ^A.  Oh,  probably  a  week  on  the  target  range,  until  every 
man  had  been  made  to  thoroughly  clean  his  gun. 

Q.  During  that  time  it  was  a  common  occurrence,  was  it  not,  for 
the  men  to  have  to  strike  the  firing  pin  into  the  primer  twice? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  it  would  explode? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  after  that,  you  say,  you  have  no  recollection  of  a  case 
ever  occurring? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  that  cosmoline  out  and  got  the  spring  to  working 
properly  and  got  the  mechanism  all  oiled  up  it  was  a  sure  shot  every 
time,  was  it  not,  according  to  your  experience? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
mainspring  was  an  unusually  strong  one,  and  unless  a  primer  was  de- 
fective there  would  never  be  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  If  these  shells  were  fired  out  of  the  different  guns  belonging  to 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  described  here,  with  this  double  indenta- 
tion, where  would  you  think  they  had  been  fired,  at  what  place? — ^A. 
I  should  think  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  At  Niobrara? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  place  it  could  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  gun  in  Company  B  that  would 
require  a  double  stroke  to  fire  the  cartridge  at  any  time  after  you  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  there  was,  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  now  to  another  fact  recited  in  this 
report.  I  have  already  read  it.  It  says  that  quite  a  number  of  these 
cartridges  cases — nine  in  all,  ^ving  the  numbers,  three  in  Group  I, 
three  in  Group  III,  and  three  in  Group  TV — ^bear  evidences  on  them 
of  having  been  inserted  into  a  service  rifle  more  than  once.  I  will 
ask  you  what  that  would  indicate  to  you? — A.  Either  that  it  had 
been  tried  in  one  gun,  and  not  having  been  fired  in  that  had  been 
tried  in  another,  or  that  it  had  been  thrown  back  in  the  cartridge 
box  and  later  tried,  some  other  time,  on  the  range. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  After  a  cartridge  has  been  fired,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
putting  the  shell  in  and  going  through  the  motions  again;  would 
that  leave  any  marks  upon  the  empty  shell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would 
probably  have  the  same  effect 

Q.  Then  a  cartridge  shell,  after  the  cartrid^  had  been  fired,  if  it 
was  put  in  a  gun  to  try  it,  or  for  examination,  would  receive  the 
same  strokes,  probably? — A.  If  it  were  put  in  the  same  gun,  I  should 
think  it  would,  sir.  If  it  was  tried  in  another  gun,  you  would 
probably  get  the  effect  mentioned  here. 

Q.  One  moment.  If  it  was  tried  in  another  gun  and  the  effect 
were  different,  then  tliere  would  probably  be  two  sets  of  marks  on 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  there  would. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  any  period  in  your  ex- 
perience of  these  guns  when  the  same  cartridges  were  likely  to  be 
twice  inserted  in  the  same  piece  or  in  other  pieces  before  firing?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  the  target  range  two  men  always  fire  at  the  same  fii*ing 
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point,  first  the  one  on  the  right  and  then  the  one  on  the  left,  and 
frequently,  when  we  were  having  this  trouble  with  the  springs,  if  a 
cartridge  railed  to  fire  in  one  gun  it  was  passed  over  to  the  other  man 
and  tried  in  his  rifle. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  a  common  occurrence,  for  the  reason  you  have 
mentioned  or  other  reasons,  that  cartridges  were  twice  inserted  in 
guns  before  they  were  finally  fired,  at  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  was  done. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  reasons  that  would  arise  for  this 
double  insertion  ?  I  will  ask  you,  when  you  are  on  the  firing  range 
and  the  call  to  cease  firing  is  sounded,  what  a  man  is  required  to 
do? — ^A.  He  is  required  to  open  his  piece — ^that  is,  to  throw  back  his 
bolt  and  extract  any  cartridges  that  he  may  have  in  his  piece. 

Q.  Ifcs. — ^A.  There  is  one  more  instance  where  this  could  occur — 
where  a  case  of  misfire  could  occur — and  that  is  where  the  bolt  is  not 
completely  closed.  It  is  possible,  sometimes,  some  man  might  not  com- 
pleteljr  close  his  bolt,  and  the  primer  would  not  be  right  up  against 
the  firing  pin.    That  might  cause  a  case  of  misfire. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  experience  yourself  in  shooting  up  a  town, 
IsupTOse? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  helped  in  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  observations  of  how 
men  do  on  such  occasions,  I  presume?  But  the  double  insertion  of 
the  cartridge  in  a  piece  before  it  would  be  fired  would  hardly  occur 
on  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  think 
not.  If  a  cartridge  failed  to  fire,  I  should  think  that  the  man  would 
snatch  his  bolt  open — and  that  would  extract  the  cartridge  and  throw 
it  some  distance — and  put  in  a  new  one. 

Q.  Therefore  this  feature  of  these  cases  to  which  I  have  called  vour 
attention  in  this  connection  would  indicate  to  you  that  these  shells 
were  fired  at  Fort  Niobrara,  would  it  not,  if  they  belonged  to  any  of 
your  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  seem  so  to  me,"  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  any  exploded  shells; 
that  is,  empty  cases,  cases  or  cartridges  that  had  been  exploded  or 
fired  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara,  were  brought  with  B 
Company  down  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rememfer  a  box  of 
such  cartridges.    They  were  brought  down. 

.  Q.  A  box  of  cases,  you  mean — shells,  or  cases  as  we  call  them 
here? — ^A.  Emj)ty  shells. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  had  a  box  of  empty  shells?  And 
in  that  connection  state  whether  they  were  decapped  or  not,  and  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  dccapping. — ^A.  By  decapping  we  mean  ex- 
tracting the  old  primer.  It  was  customary,  or  the  regulations  re- 
quired, that  these  cartridge  cases  be  decapped  after  using,  and  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  soda  water,  I  believe,  and  later  wiped  and  boxed  up 
and  sent  back  to  the  arsenal.  We  had  not  decapped  ours  because  our 
decapper  spindle  had  been  broken. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  take  with  you  that  had  not  been  decapped 
when  you  went  to  Fort  Brown?  State,  if  ymi  know,  about  that. — A. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  number,  sir.  It  was  a  box  full ;  I  should 
say  something  over  1,000  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  them  when  you  arrived  at 
Fort  Brown? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  with  our  various  packages  of 
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company  property,  the  most  valuable  of  which  were  stored  in  the 
company  ordnance  storeroom,  and  the  rest  were  on  the  ba<^  porch 
of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  particular  box  stood  after  you  cot  to 
Fort  Brown,  for  some  days?  Do  you  remember  about  that! — ^A, 
No,  sir;  I  haTe  no  recollection  of  seeing  this  parucular  box. 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  some  of  your  baggage  was  stacked  up  on 
the  back  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  box  might  have  been  with  that  baggage  deposited  at 
that  place,  might  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  March  28, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Militaby  Affairb, 

Unfted  States  Senate, 
Thursday^  March  28, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TE8TIK0HY  OF   SECOHD   LTBTJT.    OEOBOE  0.    I^WSA80N«   XT.    8. 

AHMY— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Mr.  Lawrason,  can  you  state  how  far  away  from  the  gun,  when 
it  is  fired,  an  ejector,  as  a  rule,  will  throw  tlie  empty  case? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  exactly,  sir.    I  believe  it  would  throw  it  about  8  feet 

Q.  About  8  feet. — ^A.  Depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
bolt  is  thrown  back. 

Q.  If  a  man  were  to  stand  in  the  same  spot  and  fire  his  piece  half 
a  dozen  times,  would  the  empty  cases  go  all  to  the  same  place,  or  are 
they  thrown  out  in  different  directions,  as  the  case  may  be,  according 
to  your  experience  and  observation  ? — A  My  experience  is  that  they 
would  be  thrown  out  to  the  right  some  distance. 

Q.  They  would  be  thrown  out  some  distance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  would  the  clips  out  of  which  the  cartridges  had  beto 
taken  probably  be  found,  as  related  to  the  man  who  held  tJie  gun 
and  the  empty  cases? — ^A.  The  clips  are  dropped  straight  down  and 
would  probably  be  near  the  man's  feet. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  find  six  clips  and  seven  cases  all  within  a  space 
not  more  than  10  inches  in  diameter — a  sort  of  circular  space  not 
more  than  10  inches  in  diameter — would  you  think  they  had  fallen 
there  naturally  as  the  cases  had  been  fired  from  the  gun  ? — A.  There 
would  be  five  empty  cases  to  each  clip,  and  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
a  natural  distribution  of  clips  and  cartridges. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  their  being  all  together  within  this  limited  space  I 
have  referred  to,  would  that  be  natural? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  Where  would  the  clips  be?  ^Vliere  would  you  expect  them  to 
be  with  respect  to  the  man  that  held  the  gim  ? — A.  At  his  feet,  sir. 

Q.  A  clip,  when  it  is  used,  falls  down  at  his  feet,  as  a  rule? — 
A*  Yes,  sir;  right  around  his  feet 
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Q.  And  where  would  you  expect  the  empty  cases  to  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clips  and  the  man  ? — ^A.  Off  to  the  right  of  the  man ;  from 
6  to  8  feet,  I  should  think. 

Q.  They  would  not  all  be  in  exactly  the  same  spot,  would  they? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  ThSy  scatter  more  or  less;  that  is,  they  do  not  all  take  the  same 
direction  when  they  are  thrown  out  ? — A.  They  would  take  approxi- 
mately the  same  direction  if  the  piece  were  held  perfectly  in  the  same 
position  each  time,  but  upon  striking  the  ground  they  would  probably 
l)0unce  around  a  little. 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  piece  might  not  be  held,  during  the  firing,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position? — A.  Probably  not. 

Q.  Does  the  heat  from  firing  affect  that  in  any  way,  according  to 
your  experience,  or  have  vou  made  anv  observation  on  that  point? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  heating  or  the  gun  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  distribution  of  the  empty  cartridge  cases  and  clips. 

Q.  Had  you  any  shotguns  in  your  storeroom?  I  understood  you 
to  say  something  about  some  old  shotguns. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were 
several  shotguns. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many? — ^A.  Not  exactly.  I  should  say, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three,  prgbably. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  were  two  .22-caliber  rifles — one  belonging  to 
myself  and  one  belonging  to  the  company. 

Q.  .22  caliber?  What  manufacture? — ^A.  One  was  a  Stevens,  I 
believe^and  the  other  a •Marlin  rifle. 

Q.  Where  were  they  kept? — A.  They  were  kept  in  the  company 
storeroom,  and  I  believe  were  in  the  box  containing  some  oi  the 
rifles.    There  was  a  large  box  that  was  not  full. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  had  been  shipped  in  this  way. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were  all  there 
that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  count  the  shotguns  or  small 
rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  there? — ^A.  I  remember  seeing 
several  shotguns  and  a  couple  of  .22-caliber  rifles  there.  I  did  not 
check  them  accurately. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  the  regular  guns? — ^A.  For  the  regulation 
rifles. 

Q.  For  the  regulation  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Niobrara,  after  you  got  the  Springfield  rifles,  did  any  of 
vour  men  go  hunting  before  you  left — in  July,  I  believe  that  would 
be?  Were  there  any  hunting  expeditions  at  that  time? — ^A.  Men 
frequently  went  hunting  from  the  company,  but  they  would  either 
take  these  company  shotguns  or  the  .22-caliber  rifle.  I  believe  in 
no  case  did  they  take  a  high-power  rifle. 

(The  property  book  of  Company  B  was  here  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness.) 

Q.  I  asked  you  yesterday  as  to  several  soldiers  who  had  belonged  to 
your  company,  and  to  whom  rifles  had  been  issued  which  had  been 
returned  to  the  storeroom,  but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  did  not  ask 
you  as  to  Jareth  Gardner.  Did  you  have  such  a  man  in  your  com- 
pany?— A.  Jareth  Gardner? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes ;  there  was  such  a  man.  He  was  discharged  for 
expiration  of  term  of  enlistment,  about  the  time  we  left  for  Fort 
Brown,  if  I  recollect  correctly. 
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Q.  Before  you  went  to  Fort  Brown,  anyway? — A.  Well,  he  may 
have  made  the  trip.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  I  know  he  was  dis- 
charged either  beiore  we  left  or  on  the  way. 

Q.  Did  he  participate  in  target  practice  at  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did. 

Q.  I^do  not  think  I  asked  you  about  Henry  Jones.  Dicf  you  have 
a  man  in  your  company  of  that  name  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  man 
named  Henry  Jones. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him? — A.  I  believe  that  he 
accompanied  the  company  to  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  was  still  in  the  company  the  night  of  the  firing,  you  think? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  I  was  misled  by  a  note  that  I  had  made.  I  see  two  guns 
were  issued  to  him,  which  was  the  reason  I  mentioned  him.  What  is 
that  book  which  has  been  handed  to  you? — ^A.  This  is  the  property 
book  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

The  Chaibmak.  Here  is  a  communication  from  General  Crozier 
which  we  will  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Very  well ;  I  want  to  examine  that. 

(The  communication  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Wa^  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnanob, 

Washington,  March  26,  1907. 
The  Adjutant-General  United  States  Abmy, 

Wa8hmgton,fi.  0, 
Sib:  1.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  notes  with  reference  to  the 
property  books  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  received  from 
you,  and  of  which  the  Secretary  of  War  directed  me  to  malce  an  examination. 
The  notes  refer  to  the  rod  bayonet  rifles  of  the  model  of  1903  received  by  the  bat- 
talion in  March,  1906.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  ones  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Hawkins  of  the  16th  ultimo  as  having  been  identi- 
fied as  those  in  which  certain  cartridge  cases  turned  over  to  him  for  examination 
bad  been  fired. 

B  COMPANY. 

No.  45683*,  issued  to  William  Blaney,  quartermaster-sergeant ;  receipted  for.  -^ 
This  numl)er  is  not  on  the  list  forwarded  by  the  commanding  officer  of  assigned  t! 
rifles. 

No.  46544,  issued  to  George  Jackson,  sergeant;  receipted  for.    This  num- 
ber is  also  shown  opposite  the  name  of  Corpi.  Edward  L.  Daniels,  but  crossed         ' 
out  and  another  number  (43733)  written  in  below  it  / 

No.  11747,  issued  to  Alexander  Walker,  cook ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  43374,  issued  to  Leroy  Horn,  cook ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  48790,  issued  to  Thomas  H.  Jones,  artificer ;  not  receipted  for.  *!_ 

No.  42036,  issued  to  Ernest  Allison,  private;   not  receipted  for.    Ernest  Alll-       ^j- 
son  was  discharged  August  12,  1906,  and  all  entries  of  ordnance  property       V 
crossed  out  in  red  ink.    This  rifle  is  also  shown  in  pencil  as  assigned  to  WI1> 
liaih  Smith,  private,  and  receipted  for. 

No.  41501,  issued  to  Shepherd  Anderson,  private;  not  receipted  for.  This 
number  and  other  entries  of  ordnance  property  crossed  out  in  red  ink.  Thk 
rifle  is  also  entered  as  assigned  to  Boyd  Congers  and  receipted  for  by  him. 

No.  39714,  issued  to  James  Bailey,  private ;  not  receipted  for.  ^ 

No.  46502,  issued  to  Harry  Carmichael,  private ;   not  receipted  for. 

No.  45698,  issued  to  John  CJook,  private;   receipted  for.    All  ordnance  pfO|^        % 
erty  entries  shown  opposite  this  name  are  crossed  out  in  red  ink.  i^^i 

No.  41501,  issued  to  Boyd  Congers,  private ;   receipted  for.    This  rifle  Is  also       ; 
shown  as  assigned  to  Private  Shepherd  Anderson,  but  that  entry  is  crossed  out 
in  red  ink. 

No.  41019*,  issued  to  Ernest  English,  private;  receipted  for.  The  rWte 
reported  as  assigned  to  Private  Ernest  English  ii)  the  list  first  forwarded  toijr 
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the  commanding  officer  was  No.  41009,  which  number  was  not  among  those 
issued  to  this  company  or  turned  in  by  it 

No.  46266,  issued  to  Jar  ret  Gardner,  private;  not  receipted  for.  AH  entries 
of  ordnance  property  opposite  this  name  are  crossed  out  in  red  inl^.  This  rifle 
Is  reported  in  the  lists  submitted  by  the  commanding  officer  as  having  l>een 
issued  to  Private  Shepherd  Glenn  and  to  Private  Frank  Jones. 

No.  45186,  issued  to  Shepherd  Glenu,  private;  receipted  for.  All  enrties  of 
ordnance  property  opposite  this  name  are  crossed  out  in  red  ink.  See  preced- 
ing note. 

No.  41971,  issued  to  William  Harden,  private ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  35488,  issued  to  Thomas  Iliues,  private;  not  receipted  for.  All  entries 
of  ordnance  property  opposite  this  name,  except  the  numl)er  of  the  rifle,  are 
crossed  out  in  red  hik. 

No.  41183,  issued  to  Samuel  R.  Hopkins,  private;  receipted  for.  All  ord- 
nance entries  opposite  this  name  are  crossed  out  In  red  ink.  This  rifle  is  also 
shown  as  assigned  to  Thumas  J.  Bracy  and  receipted  for. 

No.  45327,  issued  to  Charles  W.  Johnson,  private ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  41591,  issued  to  James  Johnson,  private ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  46910,  Issued  to  Henry  Jones,  private;  receipted  for.  The  number  oppo- 
site this  name  is  crossed  out  in  pencil  and  another  number  (45537)  written  in 
below  in  pencil. 

No.  45<197,  issued  to  George  W.  Mitchell,  private ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  46536,  issued  to  I^wis  C.  Owens,  private;  not  receipted  for.  Below 
Owens*s  name  is  the  following  entry  in  pencil:  "Sick  in  hospital  at  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  Mex." 

No.  41390,  issued  to  Isaiah  Raynor,  private ;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  45285,  issued  to  Stansberry  Roberts,  private;  receipted  for.  Under  this 
name  is  written  in  pencil :  "  Sick  In  hospital ;  to  be  charged."  \ 

No.  44999,  issued  to  William  Smith,  private;  receipted  for.  Beneath  the 
number  is  written  in  pencil  the  number  42036. 

No.  42288*,  issued  to  Thomas  Taylor,  private ;  receipted  for. 

No.  46524*,  issued  to  Joseph  L.  Wilson,  private ;  receipted  for. 

Na  46266,  issued  to  Frank  Jones,  private;  receipted  for.  This  rifle  is  also 
shown  as  assigned  to  Private  Jarret  Gardner,  but  this  entry  is  crossed  out  in 
red  ink.  It  was  also  shown  in  the  list  forwarded  by  the  company  com- 
mander as  assigned  to  Private  Shepherd  Glenn. 

No.  41183,  Issued  to  Tlionias  J.  Bracy,  private;  receipted  for.  This  rifle  is 
also  shown  as  assigned  to  Private  Samuel  R.  Hopkins,  but  this  entry  la 
crossed  out  in  red  ink. 

No.  41796,  issued  to  Jessie  A.  Jackson,  private;  not  receipted  for.  This  rifle 
is  also  shown  as  assiguetl  to  James  R.  Reid,  sergeant.  The  number  in  the  entry 
opposite  Jackson's  name  is  in  pencil. 

2.  The  following  numbered  rifles  were  mentioned  In  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  of  February  16  last  as  having  been  turned  In  to  Springfleld  Armory 
with  bores  foul — that  is,  not  cleaned,  or  not  thoroughly  cleaned  after  flring: 
46544,  45683,  45186,  45517,  48790,  41968. 

Of  these.  No.  46544  was  assigned  to  Sergt.  George  Jackson,  No.  45186  was  as- 
signed to  Private  Shepherd  Glenn,  No.  48790  wna  assigned  to  Artificer  Thomas 
H.  Jones,  No.  45683  was  assigned  to  Sergt.  William  Blaney,  while  Nos.  45517 
and  41968  are  not  assigned,  according  to  the  company  properly  book. 

C  COMPANY. 

No.  49731,  issued  to  Spottswood  W.  Taliaferro,  first  sergeant,  not  receipted  for. 
Noted  in  pencil :  **  Turned  in."  This  rifle  is  also  shown  as  assigned  to  Private 
Alphonso  Holland  and  receipted  for  by  him. 

No.  52697,  issued  to  William  Burley,  private,  receipted  for.  This  rifle  is  also 
shown  as  assigned  to  Lieut  James  A.  Higgins,  but  not  receipted  for  by  him. 

No.  49651,  Issued  to  Joseph  Carter,  private,  receipted  for.  Also  shown  as  as- 
signed to  Sanford  Murkison  and  receipted  for. 

No.  52870,  issued  to  Joseph  Edwards,  private,  receipted  for.  The  note  "  Died  " 
ifl  added  in  blue  pencil.  This  rifle  Is  also  shown  as  assigned  to  Louis  Williams, 
private,  and  receipted  for. 

No.  47747,  Issued  to  William  Gllyard,  private,  receipted  for.  The  remark  la 
made  in  ink  **  Transferred."  This  rifle  is  also  shown  as  issued  to  and  receipted 
for  by  Private  Frank  Boimsler. 
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No.  51061,  issued  to  George  W.  Harris,  private,  receipted  for.  This  number  Is 
shown  in  pencil  over  another  partially  erased  number  in  ink,  viz:  49026.  No. 
51951  is  also  shown  as  issued  to  Private  Jolm  W.  Lewis  and  receipted  for. 

No.  47906,  issued  to  Owen  Jackson,  private;  receipted  for.  The  remark  is 
made  in  blue  pencil :  "  Discharged."  This  number  also  shown  in  pencil  opposite 
the  name  of  Private  Edward  Lee  and  receipted  for.  No.  55157  in  ink  being 
crossed  out  in  pencil. 

No.  40892,  issued  to  Thomas  L.  Mosley,  private ;  receipted  for.  Also  shown 
opposite. the  name  of  Private  Robert  James,  and  receipted  for. 

No.  54086,  issued  to  James  A.  Simons,  private ;  receipted  for.  This  rifle  also 
shown  as  assigned  to  and  receipted  for  by  Private  John  T.  Hawkins,  but  in 
this  latter  case  the  number  is  written  in  in  pencil,  while  below  it  in  ink  is 
No.  52457.  This  rifle  is  again  shown  as  issued  to  and  receipted  for  by  Francis 
Vines. 

No.  51722,  issued  to  August  Williams,  private;  receipted  for.  Also  shown 
as  issued  to  Robert  J.  Ivey,  and  receipted  for. 

8.  The  following  numbered  rifles  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  of  February  16  last  as  having  been  turned  in  to  Springfield  Armory 
with  bores  foul;  that  is,  not  cleaned  or  not  thoroughly  cleaned,  after  firing: 
54033,  47527,  54835,  52210,  42956,  46740,  53929. 

Of  these — ^according  to  the  company  property  book — No.  54033  was  assigned 
to  Private  James  Woodson ;  No.  52210  was  assigned  to  Private  rx)uls  J.  Baker ; 
No.  46740  was  assigned  to  Private  Joseph  Rogers;  No.  47527  was  assigned  to 
Musician  Walter  Banks;  No.  42956  was  assigned  to  First  Sergt.  William 
Turner ;  No.  53929  was  assigned  to  Ck)rpl.  John  Young ;  No.  54835  was  assigned 
to  Corpl.  Preston  Washington. 

4.  The  following  rifles  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Hawkins, 
above  referred  to,  as  having  been  Injured  as  with  a  dull  ax  or  hatchet,  viz: 
55157,  53333,  49026. 

Of  these,  according  to  the  company  property  book.  No.  55157  was  assigned  to 
Private  Edward  Lee,  but  erased  with  pencil  and  No.  47906  sub.stituted ;  No. 
53333  was  assigned  to  Corpl.  Simon  P.  0'Neli»  while  No.  49026  does  not  appear 
of  record  as  assigned  to  anyone. 

D  COMPANY. 

No.  41124,  Issued  to  Walter  Adams,  sergeant ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out. 
Another  entry  shows  this  rifle  receipted  for  by  this  man.  This  number  is  not 
on  the  list,  forwarded  by  the  company  commander,  of  assigned  rifles. 

No.  41431,  issued  to  Alexander  Aah,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out. 
Same  rifle  shown  as  issued  to  Alexander  Nicholls  and  receipted  for. 

No.  50391,  issued  to  James  Ballard,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Same  number  issued  to  James  Ballard,  corporal,  and  receipted  for.a 

No.  41958,  issued  to  Sam  M.  Battle,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42843,  issued  to  John  Butler,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

.  No.  42465,  Issued  to  Henry  Barclay,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  f6r. 

No.  522G0,  issued  to  Henry  T.  W.  Brown,  private;  receipted  for.  Another 
entry  shows  Issue  of  same  rifle  to  T.  W.  Brown  and  receipted  for  by  Henry 
T.  W.  Brown  (later  date  than  first  Issue). 

No.  51407,  issued  to  James  F.  Bell,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Same  gun  issued  to  Robert  L.  Rogan,  private,  and  receipted  for.  Entry  made 
In  pencil ;   name  signed  In  Ink. 

No.  42049,  Issued  to  Luther  Cotton,  private;  receipted  for.  In  another  place 
records  show  Issue  of  same  gun  to  David  Reld,  private;  receipted  for,  but 
crossed  out 

No.  53310,  issued  to  Richard  Crooks,  private;  receipted  for.  Same  entry  ap- 
pears on  another  page ;  receipted  for. 

No.  41750,  issued  to  George  Derrett,  sergeant ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  49643,  issued  to  James  Duncan,  cook ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out  Also 
reported  issued  to  Private  Albert  W.  Taylor  and  receipted  for. 

•  In  each  case  by  James  H.  Ballard. 
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No.  54796,  Issued  to  Henry  H.  Davis,  private^  receipted  for.  Subsequent  entry 
elbows  this  rifle  issued  to  John  Vincent,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out. 

No.  54416,  issued  to  Strowder  Darnell,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  erossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42216,  issued  to  Jacob  Frazier,  sergeant ;  receipted  for.  Subsequent  entry 
of  this  rifle  to  same  man,  but  not  receipted  for. 

No.  48789,  issued  to  Thomas  J.  Green,  sergeant ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

Na  49549,  issued  to  John  Green,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out  Sub- 
sequently receipted  for. 

No.  41836,  issued  to  James  C.  Gill,  private;  receipted  for.  Another  entry 
shows  same  rifle  issued  to  James  H.  Gill,  private;  not  receipted  for. 

No.  42495,  issued  to  Chester  Garrard,  private;  receipted  for.  Subsequent  en- 
try shows  Issue  of  same  rifle  to  Private  William  Pierce;  receipted  for,  but 
crossed  out 

No.  54789,  issued  to  Ellas  Gant,  private ;  receipted  for.  Another  entry  shows 
this  rifle  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 

No.  42105,  issued  to  Israel  Harris,  sergeant;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Another  endry  shows  this  rifle  issued  to  Israel  Harris,  flrst  sergeant ;  receipted 
for. 

Na  64054,  issued  to  Charles  H.  Hawkins,  cori>oral ;  receipted  for  by  Charles 
Hawkins,  but  crossed  out.  Another  entry  shows  this  rifle  issued  to  Charles  H. 
Hawkins,  private;  receipted  for  by  Charles  Hawkins. 

Na  55183,  issued  to  Alonzo  Haley,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  58281,  Issued  to  John  Henry,  private;  receipted  for.  Another  entry 
shows  same  rifle  issued  to  Wade  H.  WicklifPe ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out. 

No.  42884,'  issued  to  Joseph  Jones,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for.    . 

No.  43058,  issued  to  Walter  Johnson,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  41759,  issued  to  Charles  Jones,  private;  receipted  for.  Subsequent  entry 
shows  this  rifle  issued  to  same  man,  but  not  receipted  for. 

No.  42301,  issued  to  John  R.  Jones,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  43224,  issued  to  William  R.  Jones,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  53933,  issued  to  John  A.  Jackson,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  50321,  issued  to  WMlliam  B.  Jones,  private;  receipted  for.  Issue  of  same 
rifle  in  another  entry,  but  not  receipted  for. 

No.  53781,  issued  to  Edward  Jordan,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42347,  issued  to  Wesley  Mapp,  private;  re<*eipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  52297,  issued  to  George  W.  Newton,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for  by  him  as  artificer. 

No.  42504,  issued  to  Jerry  E.  Reeves,  sergeant ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42362,  issued  to  I^n  Reeves,  private;  receipted  for.  Subsequent  entry 
shows  issue  of  this  gun  to  same  man,  but  not  receipted  for. 

Na  43013,  issued  to  Hoytt  Robinson,  musician ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequent^  receipted  for. 

Na  52755,  issued  to  Edward  Robinson,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  37710,  Issued  to  Zacharlah  Sparks,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  41555,  issued  to  Joseph  Shanks,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  52989,  issued  to  Samuel  E.  Scott,  private ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  51?45,  issued  to  John  Slow,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42854>,  issued  to  Temple  Thornton,  corporal;  receipted  for.  Another 
entry  «hows  this  gun  issued  to  same  man,  but  not  receipted  for. 
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No.  42316,  Issued  to  William  Van  Hook,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed 
out     Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  49784,  issued  to  Samuel  Wheeler,  corporal ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  41702,  issued  to  Winter  Washington,  corporal ;  receipted  for,  but  crossed 
out     Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42547,  issued  to  Edward  Wickersham,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed 
out     Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  42G(;5,  issued  to  Robert  Williams,  private;  receipted  for.  Subsequently 
issued  to  Robert  Williams,  cook  (?),  but  not  receipted  for. 

No.  530S>3,  issued  to  Dorsie  Willis,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
Subsequently  receipted  for. 

No.  36811,  issued  to  Howard  Smith,  corporal;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
This  number  does  not  correspond  with  the  numbers  issued  to  D  Company. 

No.  42211,  issued  to  Taylor  Stoudemire,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed 
out    This  number  does  not  correspond  with  numbers  Issued  to  D  Company. 

No.  50977,  issued  to  James  Newton,  private;  receipted  for,  but  crossed  out 
This  number  is  not  found  on  a  correct  list  of  the  numbers  issued  to  D  Company. 

6.  The  following  numbered  rifles  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  of  February  16  last  as  having  been  turned  Into  Springfield  Armory 
with  bores  foul — ^that  is,  not  cleaned,  or  not  thoroughly  cleaned,  after  firing: 
41755,  43072,  42695,  47530,  49643,  38126,  53798. 

Of  these — according  to  the  company  property  book — No.  42695  was  assigned 
to  Cook  Charles  Dade;  No.  49043  was  assigned  to  Cook  James  Duncan;  while 
Nos.  41755,  47530,  38126,  43072,  and  53798  do  not  appear  of  record  in  the  com- 
pany property  book  as  assigned  to  anyone.    The  books  are  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  Cbozieb, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  8,  Army. 

Wab  Department, 
Washington,  March  27,  1907. 
Respectfully  transmitted  to  the  chairman  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 

The  property  books  of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  re- 
ferred to  within,  are  sent  herewith,  under  separate  cover.  Inasmuch  as  these 
books  are  required  for  use  with  the  commands  to  which  they  belong,  it  is 
requested  that  the  books  be  returned  to  the  War  Department  <it  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Is  that  the  property  book  of  Company  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is 
the  property  book  of  Company  B. 

Q.  Does  that  show  the  assignments  of  the  new  Springfield  rifles 
to  the  men  of  your  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  should  show  this. 

Q.  When  was  that  account  opened,  and  at  what  place? — ^A.  It 
was  opened  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Who  was  commanding  officer  of  Company  B  at  the  time  that 
was  onened? — ^A.  You  asked  me  what  time  this  was  opened? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Some  time  eariy  in  April ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date. 
It  does  not  seem  to  appear  on  here. 

Q.  That  was  lOOG?— A.  1906. 

Q.  Who  was  the  company  commander  at  that  time? — A.  Capt 
Amos  B.  Shattuck,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  through  that  book  and  find  certain 
rifles  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  report  that  has  been  made  by 
the  experts.  One  is  No.  45683.  See  if  you  can  find  that  number. — 
A.  If  you  could  give  me  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  this  rifle  was 
issueid,  it  would  aid  me  materially  in  this  examination. 
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Q.  The  man  was  Sergt.  William  Blaney. — ^A.  The  property  book 
shows  that  rifle  No.  45683  was  issued  to  Sergt.  William  Blaney. 

Q.  What  further  does  it  show  with  respect  to  that  rifle? — ^A. 
(After  further  examination  of  book.)  The  initials  "  C.  C.  K."  of 
Capi.  Clifton  C.  Kinney,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  written  across 
this  number,  would  indicate  that  it  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  Sergeant  Blaney  was  at  the  time  that 
rifle  was  issued  to  him  ? — ^A.  At  the  time  the  rifle  was  issued  to  him  he 
was  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  The  initials  "  C.  C.  K."  which  you  refer  to,  were  put  on 
there  at  Fort  Eeno,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  When  the  rifle  was  finally  turned  over,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  Sergeant  Blaney  was  at  the  time  your  bat- 
talion went  to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  At  the  time  the  battalion  went  to 
Fort  Brown  Sergeant  Blaney  was  on  furlough,  I  believe. 

Q.  State  where  his  gun  was.  What  was  done  with  it  when  he  went 
on  furlough? — ^A.  When  he  went  on  furlough  his  gun  was  turned  in 
to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  placed  in  the  company  ordnance 
storeroom. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  with  that  gun  and  other  guns  so  in  the 
custody  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  company  when  the  bat- 
talion went  to  Fort  Brown. — ^A.  They  were  packed  in  a  box  or  arm 
chest  and  shipped  with  the  rest  of  the  company  property  to  Fort 
Brown, 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  rifles  that  was  shipped  in  the  way  you 
described  yesterday,  in  arm  chests? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  that  at  all,  Mr.  Lawrason? — A. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  sir.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
that  this  gun  might  have  been  taken  by  some  one  else  and  no  nota- 
tion made  on  this  book  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  possibility? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  quite  improbable  for  such  a  thing  to  occur? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  turned  in  when  Sergeant  Blaney  left  on  furlough? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  should  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  quartermaster- 
senroant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  At  the  time  when  you  boxed  up  your  surplus  arms  to  take  them 
to  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  And  if  it  was  there  it  would  be  in  the  arm  chest  as  one  of  those 
rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  know  positivelj  about  that? — ^A.  The  quarter- 
master-sergeant would  know  positively  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  the  numbers  on  the  guns  when  they  were 
put  in  the  arm  chests  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  all  of  your  surplus  guns  were  put  into 
these  arm  chests? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  know^  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  that  all 
those  ffuns  that  were  put  into  these  arm  chests  at  Fort  Niobrara  re- 
mainea  there  until  'arter  the  firing,  when  you  found  the  boxes  in- 
tact?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
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Q.  Well,  if  that  gun  was  in  the  arm  chest  the  night  of  August  13, 
190G,  do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  fired  in 
Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  if  shells  are  produced  here  that  it  is  claimed  were  fired  out 
of  that  gun,  they  must  have  been  fired  at  some  other  time? — ^A.  It 
would  seem  so  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  when  you  were  in  Brownsville  when  that 
gun  was  out  of  that  box,  until  after  the  firing  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
of  which  you  have  any  knowledge? — A.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  No.  42288,  Thomas  Taylor,  and  see 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  number  of  the  gun  that  was  assigned  to 
him? — ^A.  (After  examining  book.)  No.  42288  was  assigned  to 
Thomas  Taylor. 

Q.  And  was  in  his  hands  the  night  of  August  13,  so  far  as  that 
book  discloses? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  book  in 
that  respect,  have  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  the  name  of  Ernest  English, 
and  tell  us  what  gun  was  assigned  to  him.  There  is  some  conftsion 
in  this  report  as  to  that  number.  I  would  like  to  get  it  accurately 
from  the  book,  what  rifle  was  assigned  to  him. — ^A.  (After  examina- 
tion.)    No.  41019. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  is  put  down  in  this  report  as  having  received  No. 
41009,  that  is  a  mistake;  it  should  be  No.  41019,  should  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  caused  by  the  initials  of  Captain  Elinney 
written  aoross  the  number. 

Q.  What  rifle  was  assigned  to,  and  in  the  hands  of.  Private  Joseph 
L.  Wilson  the  night  of  August  13,  1906,  so  far  as  that  record  dis- 
closes?—A.  Rifle  No.  46524. 

Q.  Then  as  to  English,  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  that  record 
corresponds  with  what  we  have  in  this  official  report,  except  that  No. 
41009  should  be  No.  41019?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  there  is  no  dispute  about  that.  There 
is  accuracy  in  all  other  respects.  Now,  I  observe,  Senator  Warner, 
that  on  page  1319  of  our  record  there  is  given,  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
what  is  called  by  the  experts  "  Group  IV,"  of  shells,  and  they  say 
there: 

Group  IV.  Probably  fired  In  rifle  No.  46524,  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantnr.    Reference  number  of  rifle  and  cartridge  case  from  same,  No.  120. 

Q.  That  gun,  jou  have  just  testified,  was  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
L.  Wilson  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  under  Paragraph  VIII,  on  page  1319,  it  is  stated : 

VIII.  The  marltB  on  the  cartridge  cases  of  Group  IV,  by  which  they  were 
grouped  and  identified  with  rifle  No.  41390,  are  as  follows : 

Q.  Now,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  different  number  given  here  fi-om 
that  given  above  as  to  the  rifle  identified  with  the  fourth  group  of 
shells,  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  property  book  and  tell  me  in 
whose  name  rifle  No.  41390  was  that  night,  so  far  as  that  book  dis- 
closes? I  will  ask  you  to  look,  to  save  time,  at  the  name  of  Isaiah 
Eaynor ? — A.  (After  examination  of  book) .  Isaiah  Raynor  is  shown 
by  this  book  to  have  been  issued  rifle  No.  41390. 
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Q.  So  that  whatever  rifle  it  is  that  the  experts  intend  to  identify 
with  the  fourth  group  of  shells,  one  was  in  the  hands  of  Kaynor  and 
the  other  was  in  the  hands  of  Wilson  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  This  was  in  the  hands  of  Kaynor,  as  I  understand? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  this  rifle. 

Q.  That  night.  The  report  of  the  experts  further  says  that  there 
were  six  rifles  in  Company  B,  of  which  they  give  the  numbers, 
which  they  foimd  when  they  examined  them  to  be  not  in  a  dean 
condition.  The  report  as  to  these  rifles  is  as  follows:  As  to  rifle 
46544,  they  say,  "  Foul  bore ;  had  been  fired  and  not  cleaned."  Then 
as  to  rifle  45186  they  have  out  to  the  right  the  abbreviation  "Do.," 
which  I  assume  stands  for  "  ditto,"  and  I  understand  that  to  mean 
"the  same."  There  are  several  spaces  intervening,  but  I  suppose 
that  is  what  is  meant.  There  is  the  same  mark  as  to  rifle  No.  48792 
and  as  to  45517.  As  to  rifle  45683  they  say,  "  Foul  bore ;  had  been 
fired  and  not  fully  cleaned."  And  then  as  to  No.  41968  they  say, 
"Foul  bore;  had  been  fired  and  not  cleaned."  Now.  can  you  ac- 
coimt  for  these  rifles  being;  found  in  that  condition?  I  will  ask 
you  to  state  first  who  had  rifle  45517  that  night? — ^A.  That  was  the 
number  of  my  rifle,  and  it  was  in  the  box  in  the  storehouse  that 
ni^t. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  rifle  you  testified  about  yesterday  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  number  of  that  rifle  from  Lieutenant  Hawkins  by 
telegraphing  him  for  it?  That  was  your  own  rifle  which  you  used  in 
target  firing  at  Fort  Niobrara,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  cleaned  your  rifle  ror  you? — ^A.  A  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Samuel  Hopkins. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  rifle  was  fired  at  all  after  you  left  Fort 
Niobrara. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  fired  after  the  completion  of  target 
practice. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  who  had  No.  48790?  I 
call  your  attention,  in  answering  that  question,  to  the  name  of 
Thomas  H.  Jones,  the  company  artificer.  What  entry  do  you  find 
opposite  his  name? — ^A.  I  find  that  No.  48790  was  originally  issued 
to  Artificer  Jones. 

Q.  And  is  there  another  number  there  also? — ^A.  There  appears, 
below  this.  No.  39919. 

Q.  What  do  you  infer  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  numbers 
there? — ^A.  I  infer  from  that  that  Artificer  Jones  changed  his  rifle. 
I  might  add  in  that  connection  that  I  remember  the  incident.  He 
being  the  best  rifle  shot  in  the  company,  I  wished  him  to  have  a  good 
rifle,  that  he  might  compete  in  the  rifle  competition  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  had  allowed  him  to  change  the  rifle  that  had  been  origi- 
nally issued  to  him  for  one  that  he  liKed  better. 
Q.  And  when  that  exchange  was  made  the  rifle  that  was  first  is- 
sued to  him  was  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  was  boxed  up  when  you  left  Fort  Niobrara  with  the  other 
guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  in  this  arm  chest  you  testified  about? — ^A.  I  believe 
80,  sir. 

8.  Doc.  402,  GO-l,  pt  5 44 
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Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  the  property  book  shows 
as  to  rifle  No.  45186.  I  refer  you  to  the  name  of  Shepherd  Glemi  with 
respect  to  that. — A.  This  rifle,  as  shown  by  the  property  book,  was 
issued  to  Private  Shepherd  Glenn,  and  the  red  lines  drawn  through 
it  would  indicate  that  this  rifle  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  became  of  Shepherd  Glenn,  and  where  he 
turned  his  rifle  in,  and  when  he  turned  it  m  ?  You  mean  turned  in  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  To  the  quartermaster-sergeant? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  was  probably  turned  in  at  Fort  Reno,  Okla.  There 
is  an  entry  under  his  name,  m  red  ink,  as  follows:  "Charged  on 
final  statements,  November  2,  1906." 

Q.  That  may  be  some  other  item  charged  to  him,  may  it  not? — ^A. 
That  is  not  the  rifle.    That  refers  to  cara  holders  and  pillowcases. 

Q.  Other  things  charged  to  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  shows 
that  he  was  discharged  and  his  account  closed  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  know  whether  at  Fort  Reno,  after  you  left  Fort 
Brown,  there  was  any  firing  or  not  of  these  guns  in  your  company  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Q,  Was  there  any  target  practice  at  Fort  Reno? — A.  At  Fort  Reno 
there  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  take  that  up  I  will  ask  you  now  to  look  at  the  name 
of  George  Jackson  as  to  No.  46544; 

Senator  Fsazier.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  just 
there? 

Senator  Forakbr.  Certainly, 

By  Senator  Frazier: 
Q.  You  say  there  was  target  practice  at  Fort  Reno.    Do  you  mean 
after  you  went  to  Fort  Reno  from  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  This  was  the  competitive  target  practice,  as  I  understand  it,  at 
Fort  Reno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  what  is  called  supplementary 
target  season. 

Q.  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment;  but  first  I  want  to  iden- 
tify all  these  guns.  Look  at  the  name  of  George  Jackson  and  see 
whether  gun  No.  46544  was  issued  to  him. — A.  (After  examination.) 
George  Jackson  was  issued,  according  to  this,  rifle  No.  46544. 

Q,  Does  that  indicate  what  became  of  the  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
does  not 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  George  Jackson  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  men 
of  the  battalion  who  were  put  under  arrest  at  Fort  Brown  just 
before  you  left  there  and  who  were  placed  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  being  taken  off  the  train  at  that  point,  when  you  were 
on  vour  way  to  El  Reno  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Q.  What  became  of  his  gim? — A.  His  gun  was  turned  in  to  the 

Juartermaster-sergeant  at  the  time  that  he  was  placed  in  arrest  at 
Srownsville,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  his  gun  was  in  the  storeroom  from  that  time  on,  was  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  That  is,  except  as  it  may  have  been  assigned  to  somebody 
else  later,  I  mean? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  No.  41968;  can  you  find  that  number  on  the  book  as  having 
been  assigned  to  anybody?  I  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  having 
the  witness  look  all  through  the  numbers.  I  have  looked  through 
the  numbers,  and  it  is  not  marked  as  assimed  to  anybody. 

Senator  Frazieb.  What  is  the  number? 

Senator  Foraker.  No.  41968.  It  will  not  take  him  but  a  minute 
to  look  through. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
^  Q.  You  do  not  find  that  number,  do  you? — ^A.  (After  examina- 
tion.) No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  That  indicates,  not  finding  the  number,  that  the  rifle  was  not 
assigned  to  any  man? — ^.  Yes,  sir;  this  would  indicate  that  the 
rifle  was  never  assigned  to  anyone. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  indicate,  does  it,  that  the  rifle  may  not  have 
been  used  by  some  one?  I  will  ask  you  if  it  be  not  true  that  Captain 
Shattuck  used  a  rifle  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  nim  on  the  property  book? — 
A.  I  Delieve  Captain  Shattuck  used  a  rifle  on  the  range. 

Q.  You  have  heard  him  say  he  did,  have  you  not? — ^A.  I  am  not 
positive  of  this,  sir,  but  it  would  not  appear  on  this  book. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  when  an  oflScer  takes  a  rifle  for  use  on  the 
target  range?  First,  let  me  ask  you,  are  you  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  target  practice;  are  commissioned  officers  as  well  as  en- 
listed men  required  to  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  target  practice? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  all  officers  with  less  than  fifteen  years'  service  are  required  to 
take  the  regular  target  course. 

Q.  You  had,  for  instance.  No.  45517? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  does  not  appear  on  the  property  book  as  having  been  is- 
sued to  you  at  all,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Q.  How  was  the  transaction  of  giving  you  that  gun  and  of  re- 
turning it  carried  out? — ^A.  I  made  out  a  memorandum  receipt  and 
signed  same  and  gave  it  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  when  I 
returned  the  gun  at  the  close  of  the  season  I  tore  up  that  memorandum 
receipt. 

Q.  If  Captain  Shattuck  had  a  gun,  it  would  have  been  done  in  the 
same  way? — A.  In  the  same  manner,  sir. 

Q.  At  Fort  Eeno.  after  you  got  back  there  from  Fort  Brown,  state 
whether  or  not  other  officers  of  your  company  had  guns  and  used  them 
on  i}ie  target  range.  I  will  ask  you  about  Captain  Kinney,  for  in- 
stance.— A.  I  was  not  present  with  the  company  during  the  supple- 
mentary target  practice.  I  was  on  leave,  so  that  I  can  not  state  as  to 
that 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  Lieutenant  Higgins? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  Captain  Kinney  and  Lieutenant  Higgins  and  others 
used  guns  at  that  time,  they  must  have  been  issued  to  them  out  of  the 
storeroom,  must  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  property  book,  according  to  your  practice,  does  not 
show  what  guns  were  issued  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  guns,  so  far  as  you  know,  came  to  bo 
found  foul  when  they  were  sent  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal  a  few 
months  ago? — A.  If  these  gims  were  among  those  that  were  packed 
in  the  company's  storeroom,  most  of  those  guns  had  been  uj^cd  on  tar- 
get range  by  officers,  and  in  the  case  of  Jones  by  an  enlisted  ninn,  and 
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by  several  enlisted  men  whom  we  have  mentioned,  such  as  Owens, 
who  was  away  sick,  and  men  on  furlough  during  target  practice, 
and  these  rifles  would  probably  not  be  cleaned  as  thoroughly  on  being 
turned  in  and  put  in  this  box,  where  they  would  probably  have  ofl 
put  on  them,  as  they  would  if  the  men  kept  them  in  their  possession, 
to  pass  various  inspections  with. 

Q.  In  other  words,  as  to  all  rifles  that  were  in  the  box  that  night  of 
this  firing,  they  had  not  been  used  and  could  not  have  been,  after 
you  left  Fort  Isiobrara,  as  I  imderstand  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  believe 
not. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  others,  two  or  three  of  them,  whichever  they  are, 
there  was  firing  at  Fort  Reno  of  these  guns  issued  out  of  these  arm 
chests  by  these  oflScers  and  by  a  number  of  men  also  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Engaged  in  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  general  opportunity  for  the  firing  of  the 
guns  and  for  the  condition  into  which  they  came  when  they  were 
examined  at  the  arsenal?     Now 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  not  answered  that  You  have  asked 
him  a  question. 

^The  question  was  repeated  by  the  stenographer.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  Fort  Reno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  some  of  these  guns  were  found  with  foul 
bores  and  in  such  condition  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  fired 
and  not  cleaned  change  your  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  inspec- 
tion which  you  made  the  morning  after  the  firing,  when,  as  you 
told  us  yesterday,  you  found  them  all  free  from  powder  stains  and 
indications  of  having  been  fired? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  change 
my  opinion. 

Q.  Some  of  the  guns  that  were  assigned  do  not  seem,  according  to 
the  property  book,  to  have  been  receipted  for  by  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  assigned.  What  does  that  indicate? — A.  Not  to  have  been 
receipted  for? 

Q.  I  say  some  of  the  guns  that  were  assigned,  as  shown  by  the 
property  book,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  receipted  for  by  the  men. 
Please  look  at  the  book  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  How  is  that 
to  be  accounted  for? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  the  book  before  I  answer 
that 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  (After  examination  of  book.)  Why,  these  re- 
ceipts should  have  been  signed,  it  seems  to  me,  and  their  not  being 
signed  indicates  on  the  book  that  they  did  not  receive  these  rifles. 

Q.  But  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  each  of  these  men, 
where  there  is  a  rifle  marked  assigned  to  him,  in  effect  had  a  rifle? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  receipt  is  not  there? — ^A.  I 
know  that  these  men  had  rifles. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  that  is  probably  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
quartermaster-sergeant 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  It  indicates  a  careless  way  of  keeping  books,  does  it  not? — ^A. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  this  record,  but  it  would  appear  so  to  me,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  keep  that  book? — ^A.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  at  the  time  these  dates 
were  entered? — A.  At  the  time  these  dates  were  entered,  sir? 

Q.  Yes;  at  the  time  those  receipts  should  have  been  signed? — ^A. 
I  believe  Sergt.  William  Blaney  was,  at  that  time,  quartermaster- 
sergeant. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  within 
your  knowledge,  refreshinff  your  recollection  about  it,  that  when  your 
rifles  were  issued  at  Fort  Niobrara  each  man  was  given  a  rifle  accord- 
ing to  number  and  charged  with  it,  and  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
was  instructed  to  call  the  men  in  from  time  to  time  and  take  their 
receipts  on  the  property  book? — ^A.  Captain  Shattuck  was  in  com- 
mana  of  the  company  at  this  time. 
^  Q.  He  would  know  about  that? — ^A.  He  would  know  about  that, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  this  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Sergeant  Blaney  was  then  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  receipts,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  ShortW  after  that  he  left  on  furlough? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  left  on  furlough  because  his  term  of  enlistment  had  expired 
and  he  had  been  discharged  and  reenlisted,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  after  that  that  Sergeant  McCurdy  became 
quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  that  I  will  ask  him  now. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  when  did  you  last  see  this  property  book  before 
this  morning? — A.  Sometime  in  November,  I  believe,  sir,  of  1906. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  it  before  since  you  have  been  here? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  from  your  evidence,  whatever  period  that 
was  during  the  shooting  when  you  awoke  there  was  sharp  shooting 
going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  you  heard  the  first  call  to  arms  or  not  you  would 
not  pretend  to  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  call  to  arms  you  heard  just  as  you  got  down  from  the 
second  story  of  your  quarters,  before  you  got  out  on  the  parade 
ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  character  of  that  shooting  was  what? — ^A*  It  seemed  to  me 
that  high-power  rifles  were  being  fired,  sir. 

Q.  High-power  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  shooting  on  target  practice  upon  the  range? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  You  never  have  been  engaged  in  battle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  sound  of  those  guns  similar  to  that  you  heard  in  target 
practice? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the  reports  of  all  high-power  rifles 
are  very  much  the  same.    I  would  not  undertake  to  differentiate. 

Q.  My  question  was  a  simple  one,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it 
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was  the  same  as  that  you  heard  in  the  rifle  practice? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  the  same. 

Q.  And  am  I  correct  as  to  the  other  part  of  your  testimony,  that 
when  you  got  to  your  company  the  firing  had  ceased? — A.  I  heard 
no  firing  after  reaching  my  company.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had 
ceased  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  it  had  ceased ;  you  heard  no  more? — ^A. 
I  heard  no  more,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  your  company  it  was  in  very  considerable 
confusion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Some  of  the  men  were  down  there,  then,  without  their  guns? — 
One  or  two,  I  believe,  had  come  down  without  their  guns,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them  without  ammunition;  was  not  that  a 
fact? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  that  had  not  guns  you  sent  back? — ^A.  A  noncommis- 
sioned officer  sent  them  back;  I  believe  it  was  Sergeant  McCurdy. 

Q.  And  they  fell  in  straggling,  did  they  not,  from  that  on,  in  this 
confusion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  roll  was  called  by  Mingo  Sanders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mingo  Sanders  got  to  the  company  before  you  got  there  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  nad  not. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  after  you' got  there  was  it  before  Mingo 
Sanders  got  to  tne  company  ? — ^A.  I  believe  about  one  minute  elaps^. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  got  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  first 
sergeant  arrived. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  be  exact  to  the  second,  but  give  me  the  approx- 
imate time. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  approximate. 

Q.  And  then  the  roll  was  called  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  attempt  to  say  who  was  in  the  line  when  the  roll 
was  called,  nor  who  fell  in  upon  the  left  of  the  line  after  you  com- 
menced calling  the  roll,  would  you,  only,  as  you  have  stated,  b;^  hear- 
ing the  response  to  the  name? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  recognize  the 
men  in  the  light. 

Q.  If  "  John  Jones  "  was  called,  the  responsie  would  be  "  Here," 
would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  would  bring  his  rifle  to  the 
order  from  the  right  shoulder  arms. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  that  would  be  the  only  response  he  would  make! — 
A.  YeSj  sir;  that  would  be  the  only  response  ne  would  make. 

Q.  You  would  not  name  any  soldier  you  saw  there  at  that  time! — 
A.  Besides  the  first  sergeant,  I  would  not,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  lieutenant,  that  we  may  get  an  idea,  where  did  Mingo 
Sanders  sleep  ? — A.  He  slept  in  a  building  set  apart  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  noncommissioned  officers,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  post 

Q.  We  have  the  guardhouse  marked  there  on  the  map,  as  you  will 
see,  marked  No.  37.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  Mingo  Sanders's  quarters  with  reference  to  that! 
Just  point  to  it  on  the  map. — A.  No.  41  on  that  map. 

Q.  No.  41.  Those  were  tibe  quarters  occupied  by  Mingo  San- 
ders?— ^A*  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  how  many  vards  from  barracks  B? — A.  Why,  ap- 
proximately 250,  I  should  think,  sir,  or  300  yards.  I  would  call  it 
300  yards,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  firing  had  ceased  how  long  before  Mingo  Sanders  got 
to  the  company? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  the  firing  had  ceased  at  all 
before  he  got  to  the  company. 

Q.  You  heard  no  more  firing  after  you  got  to  the  company? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  heard  no  more  fining  after  I  reached  the  company. 

jQ.  And  Mingo  Sanders  got  to  the  company  at  least  a  minute  after 
jou  got  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  any  firing  after  he  got  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not 

Q.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  firing  had  ceased  ? — ^A.  As  far  as 
I  faiow,  sir,  the  firing  had  ceased. 

Q,  The  barracks  has  a  hall  through  the  center  downstairs,  has  it 
not? — ^A.  Why,  there  is  a  way  of  going  through.  It  is  not  a  straight 
hall,  as  I  recollect  it.  It  is  one  or  two  rooms  opening  into  each  other. 
•  Q.  There  is  what  you  call  a  back  stairway  and  a  front  stairway 
leading  up  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  is  there  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  also  a  door  leading  out  from  the  back  of  the  bar- 
racks toward  the  wall  back  of  the  garrison? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  door  nearly  opposite  the  front  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  persons  could  come  in  that  back  door  and  join  the  com- 
pany, could  tney  not? — A.  It  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Possible?  What  do  you  mean  by  "  possible?  "  Would  it  not 
be  probable  that  they  could  do  that — just  as  probable  as  though  they 
had  come  down  the  back  stairway  and  joined? 

(At  the  request  of  the  witness  the  preceding  testimony  was  read  by 
the  stenographer,  as  follows :) 

Q.  80  that  persons  could  come  In  that  back  door  and  Join  the  company,  could 
they  not? — A.  It  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Possible?  What  do  you  mean  by  **  possible?  "  Would  it  not  be  probable 
that  they  could  do  that — just  as  probable  as  though  they  had  come  down  the 
back  stairway  and  Joined? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  probabilities.  There 
was  a  means  of  getting  from  the  rear  porch  to  the  front  porch  on  the 
lower  floor  and  also  on  the  upper  floor. 

Q.  Nothing  to  prevent  it? — A.  Nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  come  in  there  you  would  not  have  known 
whether  they  came  from  upstairs  or  came  in  the  back  door  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Nor  would  you  have  known  in  that  confusion  whether  they 
had  come  around,  in  the  interval,  between  barracks  B  and  C  on  the 
left? — A.  No,  sir;  they  might  have  done  that  without  being  detected 
by  me. 

Q.  As  to  this  firing,  did  you  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men 
wigaged  in  it? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  shots  were  fired  from 
possibly  half  a  dozen  to  10  rifles.  I  could  not  say  accurately  as  to 
that 

Q.  No;  but  that  is  your  best  judgment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my 
best  judgment. 

Q.  You  knew  in  the  evening  of  the  order  being  issued,  did  you  not, 
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for  all  the  men  to  be  in  quarters  before  8  o'clock  and  canceling  all 
passes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  patrol  was  sent  out? — ^A.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  company ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them — ^the  patrol? — A.  No,  sir;  I  recollect 
seeing  no  patrol. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  beats  of  the  sentries  there  on  post, 
ordinarily,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  on  guard  duty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had. 

Q.  You  had  been  officer  of  the  day,  I  assume,  while  you  were 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sentry  No.  1  was  posted  at  the  guardhouse,  was  he  not? — ^A. 
He  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  was  sentry  No.  2  posted  ? — A.  I  believe  the  post  of 
No.  2  extended  aroimd  the  four  barrack  buildings  occupied  oy  the 
men. 

Q.  There  were  only  three  barracks  occupied  by  the  men  when  you 
were  there,  but  it  included A.  It  included  the  vacant  barracl^ 

Q.  No.  36,  as  we  are  calling  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  marked  No.  36  on 
that  map. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know.  Lieutenant,  the  length  of  one  of  those 
barracks? — A.  About  120  feet,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  interval  between  the  barracks  ? — A.  I  believe  that  was 
about  60  feet. 

Q.  There  are  three  intervals,  then.  Four  barracks  would  make 
three  intervals? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fiftv  feet;  and  four  barracks,  you  say? — ^A. 
Four  barracks,  which  would  make  480  feet ;  a  little  over  600  feet,  the 
whole  length. 

Q.  We  will  not  attempt  to  be  exact.  Lieutenant.  It  would  be  be- 
tween 600  and  700  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  his  beat  when  going  aroimd  would  be  somewhere  from 
1,200  to  1,400  feet? 

Senator  Lodge.  About  1,400  feet,  without  counting  the  space  at  the 
ends — about  1,600  feet;  300  yards. 

The  Wptkess.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  length  of  his  beat 

Senator  Warner.  Yes.  Now,  what  was  the  occasion  of  sending 
the  patrol  out  on  the  night  of  August  13  ? 

The  Witness.  It  had  been  reported  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Major  Penrose,  that  a  soldier  had  assaulted  a  woman  in  town. 

Q.  A  Mrs.  E-vans? — ^A.  A  Mrs.  Evans,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  he  thought  that  friction  might  occur  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  civilians  if  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  go 
around  town  promiscuously  that  evening. 

Q.  And  thev  were  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock? — A.  At  8  o'clock  all  sol- 
diers were  to  be  in. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  the  check  call  was  11  o'clock,  was  it  not,  to 
see  that  they  were  all  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  check  taken  at  11. 

Q.  Eleven  o'clock,  and  that  was  the  hour  they  were  all  expected  to 
be  in  barracks,  excepting  those  who  might  be  out  on  pass? — A,  On 
pass;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  familiarity  with  this  round  of  this  sentry,  of  1,400 
feet  there,  would  it  have  been  any  trouble  for  parties  to  have  gone 
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from  the  barracks  out  into  the  town  without  being  seen  by  the  sen- 
try ? — A.  I  believe  not,  if  they  had  waited  until  he  had  got  away  from 
them  on  his  beat. 

Q.  As  to  the  character  of  that  night,  it  was  a  dark  night,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  starlight  night;  no  moon. 

Q.  Who  was  it  came  to  call  you,  Private  Conn? — A.  Private 
Greorge  Conn,  of  Company  B. 

Q.  And  he  was  nearly  upon  you  before  you  saw  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was.    I  ran  past  him,  I  believe,  in  the  dark. 

Q.  It  was  that  dark  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  these  men  came  down  without  their  ammuni- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  number  of  them, 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  men  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive^  sir. 
I  remember  several  that  came  down  without  any.  I  should  put  it  at 
about  a  dozen  or  possibly  more. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  or  not,  but  from  looking 
over  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial  I  gathered  that  some 
one — ^you  or  some  one — testified  that  most  of  the  men  were  there  with- 
out their  ammunition.  Do  not  take  it,  Lieutenant,  that  I  say  you 
said  it.  I  am  giving  you  my  remembrance  now. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do 
not  recollect  testifying  this.  It  is  my  impression  at  the  present  mo- 
ment that  about  a  dozen,  possibly  aoout  a  third  or  a  fourth,  were 
without  their  ammunition.    Of  course  I  can  only  guess  at  this. 

Q.  Did  that  add  to  the  confusion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  reached 
the  company  those  that  had  no  ammunition  were  trying  to  borrow 
from  those  that  had. 

Q.  And  what  kind  of  ammunition  was  your  company  armed  with 
then? — A.  With  the  regular  steel- jacketed  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  one  of  the  soldiers  who  came  down  with- 
out his  ammunition — ^his  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  be  positive 
of  the  name  of  any  one  who  came  down  without  ammunition. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  matter  that  would  have  attracted  your  attention, 
Lieutenant? — A.  Ordinarily,  sir,  I  believe  it  would.  But  there  were 
a  great  many  things  happening  at  this  time  in  the  company,  and  I 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  particular  man  who  was  without 
ammunition. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  so  that  we  will  get  a  full  statement  of  it, 
Lieutenant,  by  saying  that  there  were  a  great  many  things  happening 
at  this  time? — A.  I  mean  that  I  was  excited,  and  most  of  the  men  in 
the  company  were  excited,  and  I  was  pretty  busy  getting  these  men 
into  shape,  making  them  stand  up  in  line. 

Q.  You  never  had  been  in  action? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 

Q.  And  so  that  all  tended  to  the  confusion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  a  great  many  things 
were  happening? — A.  Well,  the  company  was  in  confusion,  as  I 
stated  before.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  a  good  many  things 
were  happening.  The  company  was  in  confusion,  and  I  had  been 
gotten  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  firing,  which  I 
believed  to  be  upon  the  post.  I  believe  most  of  the  men  in  the  com- 
pany thought  the  same  tning,  ancL  I  myself  was  excited,  and  the  men 
of  tne  company  were  certainly  excited  and  in  disorder. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  thought  the  post  was  being  fired  upon,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  men  in  the  company  believed  the  same  thing. 
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Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  men  about  that? — A.  I  think  I  talked 
with  all  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  That  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  night. 

Q.  We  were  referring  to  the  excitement  and  the  confusion  at  that 
time. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  with  any  of  them  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  did  not 
ask  their  opinion  as  to  the  firing  at  that  time,  sir. 

Q.  I  might  as  well  mention  this  now,  as  you  say  you  talked  with 
all  of  them  afterwards.  You  heard  no  bullets  as  you  were  going 
across  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  bullets. 

Q.  To  freshen  vour  memory,  on  page  487  of  your  testimony  ffiven 
on  the  22d  day  or  February  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial  of  Major  Penrose,  I  find  this  question  and 
answer: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  spoken  words  as  the  men  were  falling  In? — ^A.  There 
was  some  conversation  about  getting  ammunition.  Most  of  the  men  had  como 
down  without  their  guard  cartridges,  which  are  kept  in  their  McKeever  cartridge 
boxes,  and  those  men  without  ammunition  were  trying  to  borrow  from  those  that 
had  it    This  caused  some  talk.    I  can  remember  no  other  conversation. 

I  read  that  to  you  so  as  to  refresh  your  memory. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  now?  Did  most  of  them  come 
down  without  their  ammunition  ? — ^A.  At  the  time  it  was  simplj;  an 
estimate,  and  I  can  do  no  more  than  estimate  now.  I  believe  passibly 
as  many  as  half  of  them,  on  thinking  it  over  now,  were  without 
ammimition  that  night. 

Q.  This  testimony  that  I  have  read  to  you — this  statement  that  I 
have  read  to  you — that  was  the  statement,  as  you  remember,  which 
you  made  before  the  court-martial? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  to  be 
correct,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Bulkeley,  I  will  ask  you  how  many 
men  should  have  been  in  the  ranks  when  the  roll  was  called? — ^A. 
There  should  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  41  or  42  men,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  listened  to  the  roll  calL 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you.  But  you  did  not  count 
them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  another  roll  call  that  night? — A.  I  had  another 
roll  call ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  was  held  before  the  company  was 
dismissed. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  roll  call  ? — A.  I  was  ordered,  be- 
fore dismissing  my  company,  to  verify  the  company  and  the  rifles, 
and  therefore  I  had  the  roll  called  before  they  were  dismissed. 

Q.  That  was  unusual,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  whole 
proceeding  that  night  was  unusual.    ^ 

Q.  I  simply  asked  you  whether  that  roll  call  was  imusual? — ^A.  As 
a  part  of  the  occurrences  that  night ;  yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  thought  that  the  barracks  was  being  fired 
upon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  learned  that  night,  did  you  not,  that  Mayor  Combe  had 
come  to  the  fort  and  reported  to  Major  Penrose  as  to  what  he  thought 
of  the  occurrence?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  report. 

Q.  What  was  his  report? — A.  I  can  not  repeat  his  conversation 
word  for  word,  but  the  impression  that  he  maae  on  me  was  that  he 
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believed  and  accused  soldiers — members  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try— of  having  fired  on  the  town  of  Brownsville  and  done  some  dam- 
age down  there,  and  killed  a  man  and  wounded  another  and  killed  a 
horse.    I  think  that  was  what  he  reported,  sir. 

Q,  When  was  that,  with  reference  to  the  time — ^it  is  in  evidence, 
and  I  will  not  go  into  that — that  Captain  Lyon's  company  was  sent 
out  into  the  town? — A.  That  was  upon  the  return  of  Captain  Lyon's 
company.    Mayor  Combe  accompanied  Captain  Lyon  back. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  made  the 
report? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q,  Was  Captain  Lyon  also  present? — ^A.  He  was  also  present,  I  be- 
lieve, sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  had  this  second  roll  call? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was. 

Q,  Did  you  have  an  inspection  of  the  ammunition  when  you  made 
that  secona  roll  call? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  inspection  of  the  ammunition  at  all  that 
nififat? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  those  men  who  came  down  without  ammunition,  did  you 
send  them  back  for  their  ammunition? — A.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  sent  back  to  get  their  ammunition,  and  others  were  supplied 
from  the  case  which  was  brought  out  and  opened.  I  did  not  wish  to 
break  up  the  company  formation  and  waste  time,  and  I  thought  I 
could  save  time  by  opening  a  fresh  case  and  issuing  the  ammunition 
on  the  ground. 

Q.  Instead  of  sending  them  upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of 
sending  them  groping  in  the  dark  m  their  quarters  for  their  boxes. 

Q.  Ketuming  to  your  statement  about  the  barracks  being  fired 
upon,  the  next  morning  ^ou  made  an  examination,  did  you  not,  of 
the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — A.  To  see  if  they  bore  any  bullet  marks. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any? — A.  No,  sir;  I  found  none. 

Q.  Who  aided  you  in  making  that  examination? — A.  I  believe  my 
first  sergeant  accompanied  me  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  That  18  Mingo  Sanders? — A.  The  first  sergeant. 

Q.  He  accompanied  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officer  m  charge  of  quarters? — A.  The  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters;  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  believe 
that  he  went  with  me. 

Q.  But  Mingo  Sanders  went  with  you? — A.  I  believe  so;  yes, sir. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make.  Lieutenant? — A.  I  examined 
the  walls — ^the  outer  walls  of  the  barracks  and  the  walls  in  the  squad 
room,  ujpstairs. 

Q.  That  is,  you  examined  the  exterior  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  towards  the  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  interior  of  the 
upper  squad  room. 

Q.  And  the  interior;  yes.  What  other  examination  did  you 
inalro? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  examination  that  I  made,  to  see  if  the 
barracks  had  received  any  marks  from  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  still  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the  barracks  had  been 
fired  upon! — ^A.  I  decided  that  the  barracks  had  not  b(^n  hit,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  committee  understand  by  that  that 
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they  fired  upon  the  barracks  and  did  not  hit  them;  any  of  them? — ^A. 
Why,  I  decided  then  that  if  they  had  fired  that  they  had  fired  over 
the  barracks. 

Q.  And  do  you  desire  the  committee  to  understand  that  it  was  your 
conclusion  after  that  examination  that  the  citizens,  or  some  persons 
other  than  the  soldiers,  had  come  there  and  fired— discharged  their 
pieces  and  fired— over  the  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  at  that  time  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting,  and  not 
the  civilians. 

Q.  Yes.  Why  did  you  not  answer  that  before,  Lieutenant? — ^A. 
Because  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  ouestion  asked,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  possibly  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  you 
were  dodging  the  question  at  all,  Lieutenant.  I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mingo  Sanders  went  with  you  that  morning? — ^A.  I  believe 
he  went  with  me. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  tell  you  about  the  occurrence  of  the 
night  before? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  at  that  time  that  he  told  me  any- 
thing about  the  occurrence  that  happened  the  night  before. 

Q.  Did  he  at  any  time? — A.  I  instructed  him  to  endeavor  by  all 
means  in  his  power  to  find  out  if  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting, 
and,  if  so,  which  ones  had  done  it,  and  I  consulted  with  him  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject,  and  he  always  told  me  that  he  had  made 
no  progress,  had  not  found  out  anything  about  it  whatever. 

Q.  He  being  your  first  sergeant  of  course  he  was  the  man  in  the 
company  that  you  would  so  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  And  being  an  old  soldier,  having  a  great  many  years  of  serv- 
ice  A.  I  rehed  on  him  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  information,  if  any,  did  he  ever  impart  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  shooting  that  night? — A.  He  has  never  given  me  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  shooting.  Whenever  I  have  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  subject  I  have  been  convinced  that  he  has  founa  out 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  In  the  talk  with  Mingo  Sanders  and  other  members  of  your 
company  did  you,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  in  any  way  restrain 
them  from  giving  you  information? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  encouraged  them 
in  all  the  ways  that  I  could.  All  conversations  that  I  had  with  mem- 
bers of  the  company  on  the  subject  were  alone,  in  the  orderly  room, 
with  the  doors  shut,  and  I  used  every  methoa  I  could  think  of  to 
find  out  what  each  man  knew  and  make  him  try  to  find  out  some- 
thing. 

Q.  Then  you  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  the  making  of 
statements? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  of  the  other  ofiicers  made  an  in- 
vestigation?— A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Now,  in  these  talks  with  Mingo  Sanders,  is  it  or  not  true  that 
he  told  you  he  did  not  know  anythmg  about  the  shooting — who  was 
doing  it? — A.  Yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  what  he  heard  on  the  night  of 
the  shooting,  if  anything? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  his  ever  telling  me 
anything  about  what  he  heard  on  this  night  there. 

Q.  And  you  had  frequent  conversations  with  him  daily,  I  suppose, 
about  the  matter? — ^A*  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him,  sir; 
at  first  almost  daily. 
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Q.  When  your  men  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  the  rear  of  the 
barracks — as  I  understand,  you  moved  them  around  there  nearly 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  roll  call? — A.  Yes;    I  did. 

Q.  And  you  stationed  them,  I  assume,  right  up  to  the  wall? — A. 
Right  up  against  the  wall. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  stationed,  then,  there  between  the  wall  and 
the  company  sink  of  the  building,  between  the  wall  and  the  oil  house 
of  the  building,  and  between  the  wall  and  the  wood  shed  of  the  bar- 
racks?— A.  They  would  be  stationed  between  the  wall  and  the  sink. 
I  think  there  were  two  men  stationed  behind  there,  but  there  were 
no  men  in  the  rear  of  any  other  building — ^that  is,  between  the  wall 
and  any  other  building. 

Q.  Why  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  my  recollection— I  have  not  looked 
at  the  map — ^that  the  oil  house,  for  instance,  was  right  up  against  the 
wall.  It  does  not  appear  there  on  the  map,  but  it  was  a  very  small 
building. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  my  misfortune  in  speaking  of  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing. I  speak  of  the  rear  of  the  building  as  that  part  fronting  the 
town,  and  that  you  call  the  front  of  the  building,  I  suppose. — ^A. 
Yes.  What  I  mean  is  there  was  a  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
company  sink. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  space  between  the  wood  shed  and  the  wall! — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  space,  sir.  I  believe  the  wood  shed  was 
right  up  against  the  wall,  although  I  am  not  sure.  I  recollect  that 
there  were  no  men  between  any  other  building  and  the  wall  besides 
those  that  were  between  the  wall  and  the  sink.  These  are  very  smidl 
buildings. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  very  small  buildings,  what  size  was  the 
wood  shed? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly;  I  suppose  probably  12  feet 
front:  just  a  shed  up  against  the  wall,  as  I  recollect  it,  sir. 

Q.  Right  up  against  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
'   Q.  Then  you  did  not  put  any  men  tiiere  in  rear  or  front  of  the 
wood  sh^  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  rear  or  front  of  the  oil  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men  were  deployed,  as  I  understand,  about  2  yards — 
6  feet — apart? — ^A.  I  believe  tney  were,  sir;  that  was  the  average 
distance.     It  varied  slightly. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  40  men  in  line,  it  would  be  five  times — ^the  line 
would  extend  five  times  39  spaces,  would  it  not? — A.  It  would,  if  I 
had  40  men  in  line,  but  out  of  that  40  would  have  to  come  several 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  Well  ? — A.  And  the  men  were  stationed,  some  of  them,  in  pairs 
of  twos  and  threes  and  the  interval  varied.  My  line  extended  from 
the  gate  to  somewhere  in  rear  of  the  west  end  of  C  Company's  bar- 
racks. 

Q.  Well,  I  shan't  be  very  particular  about  that,  but  whatever  dis- 
tance they  extended,  if  there  were  30  men  in  line,  it  would  be  five 
times  thirty,  or  about  150  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Extending  up  in  the  rear  of  barracks  B,  covering  the  interval 
between  barracKs  B  and  C  and  about  midway,  I  think  you  stated 
yesterday,  of  barracks  B  ? — A.  Yes ;  not  quite  midway  in  rear. 

Q.  That  was  the  space  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  something  about  the  guns  being  cleaned. 
It  could  have  been  done,  could  it  not? — A.  Why,  it  coulahave.    I 
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think  I  stated  that  you  could  use  the  cleaning  implements  that  were 
in  the  butt  of  the  rifle.  -I  believe  this  could  nave  been  done  without 
my  seeing  it. 

Q.  And  they  have  also  a  piece  of  rag  in  the  butt  of  the  rifle,  hav^i't 
they,  with  the  thong  and  the  brush,  and  a  small  bottle  of  oil? — A.  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  a  rag  there,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  have  not,  sir, 

Q.  But  there  is  a  bottle  of  oil  ? — ^A.  There  is  oil  there. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  space  there  for  a  rag  if  they  wished  to 
carry  it? — A.  It  would  be  possible  to  put  a  small  rag  in. 

Q.  The  length  of  time  that  it  would  take  to  clean  a  gun — ^while  in 
this  connection — that  is,  the  bore  of  the  gun — ^would  be  how  long? — 
A.  I  should  think  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  yesterday  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  am  I  mis- 
taken about  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  estimated  tiiat 
under  ten  minutes. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  While  Mr.  AVarner  is  looking  at  his  notes,  how  much  experience 
have  you  had  in  cleaning  these  new  Springfield  rifles?  Have  you 
ever  cleaned  one  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  cleaned  one. 

Q.  Where,  and  how  often? — ^A.  I  have  cleaned  them  while  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Niobrara.  I  had  a  rifle,  and  though  the  man  who 
did  my  work  generally  cleaned  it,  I  have  cleaned  it  a  number  of 
times,  probably  half  a  dozen — that  is,  wiped  out  the  bore  when  it  was 
getting  too  foul. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  on  the  range,  was  it? — A.  After  my 
return  to  my  quarters,  sir.  I  also  cleaned  this  rifle  myself  when  I 
first  received  it— that  is,  to  get  the  oil  off  it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  In  the  inspection  that  j^ou  made  of  the  men  on  the  14th  of 
August,  just  state  to  the  committee  what  you  did  with  regard  to  it. — 
A.  Just  what  I  did  with  each  gun,  sir,  when  I  made  my  inspection  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  Could  he  not  illustrate  it  with  the  gun  there? 
You  have  a  Springfield  rifle  there. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly,  take  the  gim  if  you  will  and  illus- 
trate it. 

A.  Yes  [taking  the  gun].  Why,  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
inspection  arms,  open  their  rifles  and  are  standing  in  some  such 
position  as  this. 

Q.  Opening  the  rifle — ^that  is,  you  mean  pulling  the  bolt  back? — 
A.  Yes ;  pull  down  the  bolt,  and  the  inspector  comes  along  and  with 
his  right  hand  takes  the  rifle  in  that  way  and  looks  in  it  and  down 
there,  examines  the  bolt,  the  head  of  the  bolt,  and  so  forth — ^you  un- 
derstand, that  is  what  I  did  that  morning? 

Q.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  did  that  morning. — ^A,  And 
that  opens  the  bolt  and  turns  it  so  that  the  light  would  shine  in,  and 
looked  in  the  muzzle.  If  the  rifle  appeared  to  me  to  be  perfectlv 
clean,  and  I  was  absolutely  certain  it  had  not  been  fired,  T  handed  it 
back  to  the  man,  who  closed  the  bolt  and  brought  it  to  order. 

Q.  That  was  all  you  did?— A.  Yes;  that  was  all  that  I  did. 
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Q.  And  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  inspect  the  company  that 
morning? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  took  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  an 
hour,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  think  it  took  you  more  than  fifteen  minutes? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve it  did,  sir.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch  at  any  time  during  this 
proceeding,  but  I  examined  every  man  in  the  company  pretty  care- 
Tully,  and  I  believe  it  took  me  over  fifteen  minutes. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  men  were  in  line  that  morning 
when  you  made  the  inspection,  whose  guns  you  did  inspect? — ^A.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  there  were  about  42  or  43. 

By  Senator  Warneb: 
Q.  I  find  on  page  513  of  the  court-martial  proceedings  of  Major 
Penrose  this  question  and  answer : 

Q.  About  how  much  time  did  you  occupy  In  this  inspection  of  your  pieces? — 
A.  I  think  I  tools  about  fifteen  minutes. 

A.  I  think  now  that  that  is  too  small  an  estimate.  I  believe  it  was 
more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  That  testimony  was  given  only  a  comparatively  few  days  since, 
was  it  not?  It  seems  to  oe  under  date  of  February  23. — A.  I  do 
not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  That  was  given,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  the  23d  day 
of  February  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  now  double  the  time,  and  instead  of  fifteen  you  make  it 
thirty  minutes. — ^A.  In  neither  time  am  I  sure.  I  had  no  watch. 
It  IS  just  an  estimate.  At  the  time  I  testified  before  the  court-martial 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had  been  about  fifteen  minutes.  Now  I 
believe  it  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  induces  you  to  revise  that  estimate? — ^A.  Well,  it  seems 
to  me  that  fifteen  minutes  is  too  small  an  estimate.  I  inspected  each 
gun  carefully. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  see? — A.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
number.    I  believe  42  or  43,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  In  insoecting  those  guns  you  took  no  piece  of  white  paper 
and  put  it  down  at  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  looked  through,  to 
aid  you? — ^A.  No;  I  could  get  pretty  good  sunlight.  -If  you  can 
get  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  fall  on  the  breech  of  a  gun,  you  can  get  a 
reflection  through  the  muzzle. 

Q.  I  say  you  did  not  do  that? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  put  any  rag  through  the  gun? — A.  No;   no  rag. 

Q.  You  made  no  other  test  than  that  you  have  stated? — ^A.  No 
other  test. 

Q.  Now,  you  put  aside  on  that  inspection  seven  guns,  you  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  those  guns? — A.  These  guns  were 
not  as  clean  as  they  should  be,  and  before  making  a  positive  statement 
that  no  guns  had  been  fired  I  wished  to  conduct  a  more  thorough 
test  with  those  seven. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  men? — A.  I  could  not  be  sure  of  the  names 
of  all  of  them.    I  think  that  I  recollect  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  was  Private  Leroy 
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Horn,  of  Company  B ;  another  one  was  Private  William  Anderson, 
of  Company  B;  another  one  was  Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  or 
Company  B.    I  can  not  recollect  the  others. 

Q.  But  there  were  seven  of  them  in  all  as  near  as  you  can  remem- 
ber?— ^A.  I  believe  there  were  seven. 

Q.  When  was  this  surplus  anmiunition  turned  in? — ^A.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  it  was  turned  in  the  next  day — ^that  is,  on  the  14th. 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  at  what  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  turned  in  that  night? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  turned  in? — A.  Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  So  you  know  it  was  not  turned  in  that  night? — A.  Yes;  I 
know  it  was  not  turned  in  that  night.    I  am  almost  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  range,  on  target  practice,  as  I  understand  you,  the 
soldier  is  supposed  to  turn  in  the  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes; 
he  is. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  surplus  ammunition 
is  turned  m  by  the  soldier  on  the  range,  do  you? — ^A.  I  believe  it 
generally  is,  sir.    I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  it  has  not  been.^ 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  fact  f>T  from  information,  that  soldiers 
do  have  extra  cartridges  from  yoiix  information — from  your  knowl- 
edge as  an  officer? — ^A.  Why,  I  have  heard  of  soldiers  that  had; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  acquired! — ^A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  the 
testimony  that  has  come  out  before  this  committee — - 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  testimony  in  this  conmiission,  but  I  am 
taking  your  information. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  it  from: 
that  is  where  I  get  the  information.^ 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  own  testimony  that  he  might  pick  up  a 
cartridge  or  two  on  the  range,  haven't  you? — A.  I  don't  remember 
stating  that,  sir;  but  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  pick  up  one  or 
two. 

Q.  How  were  those  cartridges  issued  to  the  men  on  the  range? — 
A.  There  was  a  box  of  ammunition  taken  out  and  placed  at  the 
firing  point,  and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  rounds,  five  or  ten,  re- 
quired to  be  fired  by  the  soldier  when  he  comes  to  the  firing  point. 
The  names  of  two  men  are  called,  and  these  two  men  take  their  posi- 
tions at  tiie  firing  point  and  from  this  box  of  ammunition  take  one 
clip  or  two  clips  and  use  them  there.  When  they  complete  their 
string  of  shots  they  return  to  the  tent  or  point  in  rear  of  the  firing 
line  where  the  men  that  are  not  firing  are  resting  or  remaining. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  all? — ^A.  The  question  was  how  this  ammunition 
was  issued  to  them,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  they  reach  the  firing  point  they  take  a  clip  or  two 
clips  out  of  the  box,  and  that  is  all  that  is  issued  to  them. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Does  anyone  have  charge  of  that  box? 

A.  Yes;  there  is  always  an  officer  at  the  firing  point. 

Senator  Warner.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  officer  at  the  firing 
point? 

A.  There  is  always  a  commissioned  officer  at  this  point — ^that  is, 
where  the  men  are  firing— generally,  just  in  rear  of  them,  to  see  that 
they  fire  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  firing  regulations. 

Q.  And  is  the  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  ammunition  t — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  in  charge  of  everything  out  there. 
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By  Senator  Lodob: 

Q.  Does  he  serve  it  out  to  the  men  and  make  a  memorandum  of 
it? — ^A,  No;  he  does  not,  but  he  sees  them  take  it  out 

Q.  He  sees  them  take  it  out,  but  does  he  serve  it  out  to  them 
himiself  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  the  exploded  shells  or  the  excess  when  they  are 
brought  back? — ^A.  No;  those  are  picked  up  by  a  man  detailed  to 
do  that  work,  and  the  decapped  or  exploded  primer  is  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Q.  Is  that  the  artificer  who  does  that? — ^A.  No;  it  is  some  private 
detailed  for  that  duty. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  an  articifer  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes; 
thev  do. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  perform  that  duty? — ^A.  No;  that  was  not  his 
duty. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  ammu- 
nition at  the  firing  point  where  it  is  distributed? — A.  There  was 
always  a  noncommissioned  officer  present  to  march  out  the  firing 
squad  and  march  them  back,  but  he  did  not  deal  out  the  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q..  Whoever  dealt  out  the  ammunition,  did  he  keep  a  memorandum 
of  the  number  of  cartridges  given  to  each  man? — A.  No;  but  he 
could  see — understand,  I  stated  that  no  one  dealt  out  ammunition. 
The  men  took  it. 

Q.  They  helped  themselves?— A.  They  took  their  two  clips  out 
of  the  bandolier  and  did  their  firing. 

Q.  Then  didn't  they  return  the  exploded  shells? — A.  Yes;  they 
are  picked  up  by  the  man,  I  stated,  who  was  detailed  for  that  work. 

Q.  Then  tne  men  do  not  return  the  exploded  shells  themselves — 
each  man  does  not? — A.  They  frequently  do,  to  save  time  and  keep 
this  man  who  picks  them  up  from  crawling  around  the  firing  point 

Q.  Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  there  some  responsible  officer 
who  ffives  out  the  cartridges  and  makes  a  memorandum  of  them, 
and  then  when  the  exploded  shells  are  returned  credits  those  to  the 
men  returning  them,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  exactly  how  many 
shells  each  man  has  fired,  and  that  every  cartridge  is  accounted  for? — 
Au,  No;  no  onfe  issues  this  ammunition  or  checks  it  up. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  fact  is,  each  man  goes  out  and  takes  his  ammunition  out 
of  the  box? — A.  Yes;  his  ammunition  out  of  the  box. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  take  one  or  two  or  three  clips,  whatever  it 
is? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  can  take  more  if  he  wants  to,  but  it  is  simpler  a  question  of 
whether  he  will  be  detected  or  not? — A.  Simply  a  question  of  whether 
he  would  be  detected. 

Q.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that?— A.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  practir'e  in  the  Twenty- fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  is  the  practice  throughout  tlie  Army. 

&  Doc  402,  60-1,  pt  5 45 
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Horn,  of  Company  B ;  another  one  was  Private  William  Anderson, 
of  Company  6;  another  one  was  Private  George  W.  Mitchell,  or 
Company  B.    I  can  not  recollect  the  others. 

Q.  But  there  were  seven  of  them  in  all  as  near  as  you  can  remem- 
ber?— A.  I  believe  there  were  seven. 

Q.  When  was  this  surplus  ammunition  turned  in? — ^A.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  it  was  turned  in  the  next  day — ^that  is,  on  the  14th. 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  at  what  time. 

Q.  It  was  not  turned  in  that  night? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  turned  in  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  was. 

Q.  So  you  know  it  was  not  turned  in  that  night? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
know  it  was  not  turned  in  that  night.    I  am  almost  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  range,  on  target  practice,  as  I  understand  you,  the 
soldier  is  supposed  to  turn  in  the  surplus  anmiunition? — ^A.  Yes; 
he  is. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  surplus  ammunition 
is  turned  m  by  the  soldier  on  the  range,  do  you? — ^A.  I  believe  it 
generally  is,  sir.    I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  it  has  not  been. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  fact  ^r  from  information,  that  soldiers 
do  have  extra  cartridges  from  youj:  information — from  your  knowl- 
edge as  an  officer? — ^A.  Why,  I  have  heard  of  soldiers  that  had; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  acquired? — ^A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  the 
testimony  that  has  come  out  before  this  committee — - 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  testimony  in  this  commission,  but  I  am 
taking  your  information. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  have  heard  it  from: 
that  is  where  I  get  the  information. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  own  testimony  that  he  might  pick  up  a 
cartridge  or  two  on  the  range,  haven't  you? — A.  I  don't  remember 
stating  that,  sir;  but  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  pick  up  one  or 
two. 

Q.  How  were  those  cartridges  issued  to  the  men  on  the  range? — 
A.  There  was  a  box  of  ammunition  taken  out  and  placed  at  the 
firing  point,  and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  rounds,  five  or  ten,  re- 
quired to  be  fired  by  the  soldier  when  he  comes  to  the  firing^  point. 
The  names  of  two  men  are  called,  and  these  two  men  take  their  posi- 
tions at  the  firing  point  and  from  this  box  of  ammunition  take  one 
clip  or  two  clips  and  use  them  there.  When  they  complete  their 
string  of  shots  they  return  to  the  t^nt  or  point  in  rear  or  the  firing 
line  where  the  men  that  are  not  firing  are  resting  or  remaining. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  all? — ^A.  The  question  was  how  this  ammunition 
was  issued  to  them,  sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  they  reach  the  firing  point  they  take  a  clip  or  two 
clips  out  of  the  box,  and  that  is  all  that  is  issued  to  them. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Does  anyone  have  charge  of  that  box? 

A.  Yes;  there  is  always  an  officer  at  the  firing  point. 

Senator  Warner.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  officer  at  the  firing 
point? 

A.  There  is  always  a  commissioned  officer  at  this  point — ^that  is, 
where  the  men  are  firing— generally,  just  in  rear  of  them,  to  see  that 
they  fire  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  firing  regulations. 

Q.  And  is  the  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  ammunition! — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  in  charge  of  everything  out  therob 
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By  Senator  Lodob: 

Q.  Does  he  serve  it  out  to  the  men  and  make  a  memorandum  of 
it? — ^A.  No ;  he  does  not,  but  he  sees  them  take  it  out. 

Q.  He  sees  them  take  it  out,  but  does  he  serve  it  out  to  them 
himself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  receive  the  exploded  shells  or  the  excess  when  they  are 
brought  back? — ^A.  No;  those  are  picked  up  by  a  man  detailed  to 
•  do  that  work,  and  the  decapped  or  exploded  primer  is  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Q.  Is  that  the  artificer  who  does  that? — ^A.  No;  it  is  some  private 
detailed  for  that  duty. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  an  articifer  in  your  company? — ^A.  Yes; 
thev  do. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  perform  that  duty? — ^A.  No;  that  was  not  his 
duty. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  Was  there  any  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the. ammu- 
nition at  the  firing  point  where  it  is  distributed? — ^A.  There  was 
always  a  noncommissioned  officer  present  to  march  out  the  firing 
squad  and  march  them  back,  but  he  did  not  deal  out  the  ammunition. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.. Whoever  dealt  out  the  ammunition,  did  he  keep  a  memorandum 
of  the  number  of  cartridges  given  to  each  man? — A.  No;  but  he 
could  see — understand,  I  stated  that  no  one  dealt  out  ammunition. 
The  men  took  it. 

Q.  They  helped  themselves?— A.  They  took  their  two  clips  out 
of  the  bandolier  and  did  their  firing. 

Q.  Then  didn't  they  return  the  exploded  shells? — A.  Yes;  they 
are  picked  up  by  the  man,  I  stated,  who  was  detailed  for  that  work. 

Q.  Then  tne  men  do  not  return  the  exploded  shells  themselves — 
each  man  does  not? — A.  They  frequently  do,  to  save  time  and  keep 
this  man  who  picks  them  up  from  crawling  around  the  firing  point. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  there  some  responsible  officer 
who  gives  out  the  cartridges  and  makes  a  memorandum  of  them, 
and  then  when  the  exploded  shells  are  returned  credits  those  to  the 
men  returning  them,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  exactly  how  many 
shells  each  man  has  fired,  and  that  every  cartridge  is  accounted  for? — 
A.  No ;  no  onft  issues  this  ammunition  or  checlS  it  up. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  fact  is,  each  man  goes  out  and  takes  his  ammunition  out 
of  the  box? — A.  Yes;  his  ammunition  out  of  the  box. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  take  one  or  two  or  three  clips,  whatever  it 
is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  can  take  more  if  he  wants  to,  but  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  he  will  be  detected  or  not? — A.  Simply  a  question  of  whether 
he  would  be  detected. 

Q.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that?— A.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  is  the  practice  throughout  the  Army. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 45 
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By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  But  there  was  a  commissioned  officer  supervising  their  firing 
at  the  firing  point,  where  this  ammunition  is  issued? — A.  Yes;  he 
generally  sits  in  a  chair,  with  this  box  of  ammunition  at  his  feet. 

Q.  So  that  if  they  took  more  than  was  allotted  to  them,  or  their 
proper  amount,  he  would  be  likely  to  see  it,  would  he  not? — ^A,  Yes; 
it  would  be  his  business  to  see  it,  and  probably  he  would. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  But  he  would  know  lust  how  many  they  brought  back  of  ex- 
ploded shells  ? — ^A.  Why,  they  do  not  get  3  feet  away  from  him,  sir, 
and  he  can  see  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  press  you  unduly,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at 
is  this  very  simple  fact:  Is  there  an  accurate  account  kept  of  the  car- 
tridges issued  and  the  number  fired? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Well,  these  cartridges  are  issued  to  a  soldier,  and  he  has  to  ac- 
count for  those  cartridges  by  returning  the  exploded  shells? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not? — ^A.  He  does  not. 

Q.  There  is  no  officer  who  issues  them  and  counts  the  exploded 
sheUs  to  see  if  they  correspond  to  the  number  issued  ? — A.  The  num- 
ber of  shots  that  he  fires  are  very  carefully  kept  count  of. 

Senator  Scott.  So  many  shots  at  a  certain  range  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  cartridge  may  misfire 
or  be  lost? 

A.  If  the  cartridge  misses  fire,  he  gets  a  new  one  out  of  the  box. 
There  is  a  man  sitting  there  watching  every  shot  this  soldier  is  firing, 
and  he  is  watched  by  a  dozen  people  when  he  shoots. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  cartridge  never  fails  to  explode? — 
A.  It  sometimes  fails  to  explode. 

Q.  And  that  none  are  ever  lost? — ^A.  Some  are  lost,  probably. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  cartridge  that  fails  to  explode? — ^A. 
It  is  generally  tried  a  second  time,  either  in  that  man's  gun  or  passed 
on  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  I  mean  is  it  returned  or  not? — ^A.  It  is  returned  to  the  box. 

Q.  And  he  must  return  that  before  he  gets  another  one  in  place  of 
it,  must  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  one  character  of  target  practice,  and  there 
is  another  known  as  skirmish  practice? — A.  "ies,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  entirely  dift'erent  from  this  about  which  you  have  just 
been  speaking? — A.   Yes;  there  is  quite  a  little  difference. 

Q.  In  that  the  men,  as  I  recall  it — and  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
mistaken — go  and  get  a  certain  number  of  cartridges,  and  then  the 
men  are  stretched  along  a  line,  covering  quite  a  considerable  distance 
and  widely  separated  ? — A.  Ye?,  sir. 

Q.  And  move  in  order  and  fire  at  certain  specified  intervals? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not,  then,  in  the  presence  of  this  man  who  sits  with 
the  shells  at  his  feet  and  numbers  the  firing,  at  all.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?— A.  That  is  correct. 
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Q.  They  shoot  as  the  general  command  is  given  to  shoot? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Do  they  shoot  with  regulation  cartridges  on  skir- 
mish ? 

A.  Yes;  regulation  steel  cartridges. 

Senator  Frazier.  In  that  kind  of  skirmish  practice  on  a  range  no 
one  IS  watching  each  particular  man  to  see  whether  he  fires  all  his 
cartridges  or  whether  ne  returns  all  his  cartridges? 

A,  I  think  a  more  accurate  check  is  kept  in  that  case  than  any  of 
iiiem,  because  for  failing  to  fire  the  prescribed  number  of  shots  at 
each  halt  so  many  points  are  deducted  from  this  man's  score,  and 
behind  each  man  or  each  two  or  three  men  there  is  always  a  noncom- 
missioned officer,  or  in  important  competitions  and  for  record  a  com- 
missioned officer,  who  walks  in  rear  and  keeps  count  of  the  number 
of  shots  fired,  notices  in  each  ca?e  the  misfire,  or  in  case  where  a  man 
fires  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed  number  of  shots. 

Q.  Suppose  he  should  be  given  a  number  of  cartridges  to  fire,  say 
10  or  20  rounds,  and  some  of  his  cartridges  should  miss  fire,  would 
he  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  surplus  so  that  he  might  provide  for  that 
contingency  ? — A.  No ;  he  would  not.  In  case  of  a  misfire  the  regu- 
lations state  that  he  must  call  immediately^  for  a  new  cartridge,  and  if 
the  officer  who  is  present  thinks  that  this  is  a  defective  cartridge,  and 
misses  fire  througn  no  fault  of  the  soldier,  he  hands  him  a  new  car- 
tridge and  takes  the  old  one  himself. 

Q.  No  count  is  kept  of  that — no  record  of  the  cartridges  that  are 
misfired  or  returned? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  The  soldier  is  issued  20 
at  the  start  and  must  fire  all  of  those  20  or  be  demerited,  and  they  are 
counted  at  the  other  end  to  see  if  he  has  any  that  he  has  failed  to  fire. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  counted  at  the  other  end? — A.  I  mean 
after  completing  his  skirmish  run.  They  approach  the  targets  from 
600  yards  to  200  yards,  making  six  halts  m  that  distance.  At  the 
last  halt  they  fire  five  shots  and  then  attention  is  sounded  by  the 
trumpeter  and  the  men  are  brought  to  report  arms,  and  made  to 
open  the  chamber  of  their  rifles  and  the  officer  who  has  gone  down  in 
rear  of  each  squad  of  men  comes  along  and  inspects  the  rifles  of 
his  squad,  and  inspects  their  belts  and  pockets  to  see  if  they  have 
secreted  any  round  that  they  have  failed  to  fire,  for  which  they  would 
be  demerited. 

Q.  He  searches  each  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  At  these  different  points  as  they  approach  the  target,  they  fire 
so  many  shots  from  so  many  yards,  do  thev  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  they  approach  the  target? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  stop  and  fire  so  many  rounds  at  600  and  so  many  at  300, 
we  will  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  on  this  point  from  officers  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Regiment.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  such 
exactness  of  examination  that  you  speak  of.  I  want  to  ask  why 
is  that? — ^A.  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  consult  the  firing  regulations  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  That  is  very  kind,  but  I  am  asking  you  a  question.  Why  do 
you  suppose  there  is  a  distinction  made  oetween  the  two  regiments 
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in  their  practice? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  practice  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  sir.  I  have  testified  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  the  only  one  whose  practice  I  know  anything  about. 

Q.  But  I  Know  something  about  the  practice  of  the  Twenty-sixth, 
because  it  has  been  testified  to.  It  is  testified  to  as  quite  (ufferent 
from  what  jrou  have  testified  to  as  to  the  Twenty-fifth,  as  not  nearly 
so  exact  and  careful  and  accurate  about  the  return  of  the  cartridges, 
and  I  ask  you  why  you  suppose  such  a  distinction  is  made? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir;  unless  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  a  more  eflBicient 
regiment  than  the  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  The  Twenty-sixth  has  a  good  reputation? — ^A.  So  far  as  I 
know,  sir;  it  has. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  know  that  you  conformed  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  for  target  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  those  rules  and  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced  in 
your  regiment? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

.The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
resumed  its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SECOND  LIETJT.  GEOBGE  W.  LAWBASON,  U.  8. 

ABMT— Continued. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Do  companies  accumulate  surplus  ammunition? — A.  They  do 
not  now,  sir.  The  regulation  came  out  some  time  last  spring,  I 
believe  which  required  all  surplus  ammunition  to  be  taken  up — ^that 
is,  accounted  for  on  the  ordnance  returns.  Prior  to  this  it  was 
possible  for  companies  to  accumulate  surplus  ammunition.  They 
were  given  a  certain  allowance  per  man  for  the  target  season,  and 
besides  this  a  certain  allowance  for  turning  in  empty  shells.  For 
so  many  empty  shells  turned  in  so  many  baU  cartridges  were  issued, 
and  I  believe  that  most  companies  in  the  service  prior  to  the  spring 
of  1906 'were  ahead  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition,  varying  in 
different  companies. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  your  regiment,  the  Twenty-fifth? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  was  true  of  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  You  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  surplus  ammuni- 
tion in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  varied  in  the  different  companies. 

Q.  Men  who  Went  out  on  hunting  parties  would  be  given  car- 
tridges?— A.  Yes;  in  cases  where  they  would  go  after  large  ^ame. 
1  believe  it  was  customary  for  men  to  go  out  on  hunting  parties  to 
be  given  cartridges. 

Q.  Given  cartridges? — A.  Given  ammunition;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  term  you  use  for  cartridges  always  is  ammunition,  which 
is  the  proper  term  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sin 
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Q.  We  laymen  use  the  other  term.  When  a  party  would  go  out 
hunting  you  would  give  them  about  how  much  ammunition  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  Imow.  No  man  went  out  with  ball  ammunition  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara, Nebr.,  or  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  In  other  words,  no  man  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  since  I  joined  it  ever  went  out,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, with  ball  cartridges.  The  game  around  the  posts  where  my 
regiment  has  been  stationed  has  always  been  small  game. 

Q.  Babbits? — ^A.  Eabbits,  prairie  chicken,  etc. 

Q.  Jack  rabbits? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  considered  very  good  training  for  the  soldier  to 
shoot  jack  rabbits  with  cartridge? — A.  I  suppose  so,  but  the  men  are 
able  to  hit  them  better  with  shotguns,  and,  I  believe,  prefer  to  use 
them. 

Q.  But  if  they  preferred  a  ball  cartridge  they  would  get  them? — 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Scott.  But  they  did  not  have  them,  did  they?  Just  a 
moment.  I  do  not  ever  get  in  very  often,  and  I  want  to  get  in  while 
the  matter  is  in  my  mind.  I  understood  the  lieutenant  to  say  at  Nio- 
brara or  Brownsville  no  one  went  out  with  ball  cartridge  with  the 
Springfield  rifle;  is  that  correct? — A.  They  did  not  go  out,  sir.  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  soldier  went  out  with  either  a  Krag 
or  a  Springfield  rifle  hunting  at  either  of  these  places. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  no  soldiers  went  out  with  ball  cartridges  at 
Niobrara? — A.  No;  not  positively  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  none  went  out  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  I 
could  not  swear  that  none  went  out,  but  I  am  positive  that  none  did. 
I  know  that  none  went  out  of  Company  B. 

Q.  But  if  they  did,  how  many  cartridges  would  be  given  when 
they  went  out  on  hunting  parties — 50,  100,  or  how  many?— A.  Oh,  I 
suppose  they  would  take  10  or  20  possibly. 

Q.  No  more  than  that? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  length  of  time 
they  expected  to  be  out.  Possibly  they  would  take  more  on  going 
on  an  extended  hunting  expedition. 

Q.  No  officer  would  go  along  to  keep  track  of  those  cartridges? — ^A, 
I  suppose  not,  sir. 

Q.  JDon't  you  know? — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  know.  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  men  with  me  when  I  have  gone  out  on  a  hunting 
exTOdition— duck  hunting. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  shotgun,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Li  your  company  were  there  many  new  recruits,  or  were  they 
mostly  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  service  for  some  time  ? — A.  Most 
of  the  men  were  old  soldiers.  There  were  quite  a  number  with  a  year 
or  two  of  service^  I  think,  and  several  with  less  than  a  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  inspected  the  rifles  in  the  arm  chests? — A.  At 
night  when  the  company  was  turned  in  I  inspected  the  rifles  in  the 
racks,  saw  them  locked,  and,  I  believe,  proceeded  from  the  arm- 
racks  down  to  the  company's  storeroom,  and  inspected  the  arms  at 
that  time.  I  am  not  positive  of  when  I  inspected  the  arms  in  the 
storeroom.  I  believe  that  it  was  immediately  after  inspecting  the 
arms  in  the  racks,  seeing  them  locked  in  the  same. 

Q.  Upon  reflection,  was  it  not  the  next  morning? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  was.    It  was  my  impression  at  first,  and  possibly  I  testified 
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at  San  Antonio  that  it  was  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  think,  that  I  investigated  the  ammunition,  but  after  reading 
some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  brought  out  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  refreshing  my  memoiy,  I  am  oi  opinion  that  I  inspected 
them  that  night. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  that  you  testified  it  was  the  next  mcxm- 
ing  when  you  went  down  ? — A.  1  believe  I  testified  that  is  was  the 
next  morning,  sir,  before  the  Penrose  court-martial. 

Q.  And  you  change  that  from  reading  the  testimony  that  has  been 
given  before  this  committee? — ^A.  Yes;  i  refreshed  my  memory. 

Q.  Whose  testimony? — A.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  it  was  that  of  Sergeant  McCurdy. 

Q.  He  was  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  your  company? — A.  He 
was  the  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial,  on  page 
503,  this  question  and  answer : 

Q.  W^here  was  this  arm  chest? — A.  It  was  in  my  ordnance  storeroom,  and 
when  I  went  there  the  next  morning  it  was  covered  with  bunks  and  a  box  or 
two. 

You  remember  the  testimony  down  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wish  to  correct  that  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  arm  chest,  how  did  you  open  it?  Was  it  nailed  down  or 
screwed  down? — A.  I  recollect  that  it  was  fastened,  and  the  usual 
method  of  fastening  these  chests  is  by  screws.  I  don't  positively 
recollect  whether  it  was  screwed  down  or  nailed  down.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  nailed  down. 

Q.  You  testified  yesterday  that  it  was  screwed  down,  I  believe? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  testified  that  I 

Q.  Was  that  your  impression  then  ? — A.  I  think  I  testified  yester- 
day that  I  thought  it  was  screwed  down.  My  impression  then  was 
that  it  was  nailed  down,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  quite  clear  as  to  your  testimony  about  this  before  the 
court-martial.  I  read  this  question,  beginning  on  page  503  of  the 
court-martial  proceedings: 

Q.  When  you  opened  it  [referring  to  the  box],  tell  the  court  how  it  was 
done. — A.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  top  of  this  box  was  nailed  on.  I  had 
a  man  open  it  with  a  hatchet. 

What  is  your  recollection  about  that  now  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  recol- 
lect the  hatchet.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  opened  the  box  by 
tapping  on  the  lid  or  by  inserting  the  edge  of  the  hatchet  blade  into 
the  top  of  the  screws,  which  would  have  been  possible,  as  they  are 
large-headed  screws,  and  I  have  seen  them  opened  in  this  manner. 

Q.  Do  you  make  this  chance  because  of  having  read  the  testimony 
taken  before  this  committee  also? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Q.  Not  from  your  own  recollection? — A.  No;  because  I  am  not 
positive  about  it  from  my  own  recollection. 

Q.  You  took  one  or  two  of  the  guns  out  of  the  arms  chest,  I  think 
you  say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all.  About  how  many  guns  were  there  there  that  were 
not  in  either  of  the  chests  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive.  I  remember  of  a 
rifle  belonging  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  there  was  another 
rifle  in  the  corner.    I  don't  recollect  at  the  present  time  whether  it 
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was  a  .22-caliber  rifle,  one  of  those,  or  another  rifle  belonging  to  Priv- 
ate Allison,  who  was  discharged  a  day  or  two  prior  to  this. 

Q.  This  rifle  was  not  in  the  arms  chest? — ^A.  Private  Allison's? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that 

Q.  It  may  have  been  there? — A.  It  may  have  been  there. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  it  may  have  been  in  the  chest? — ^A.  Bo- 
cause  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  standing  in  the  corner. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  did  you  find  there  outside  of  the  arm  chests 
that  night? — A.  I  think  I  stated  that  I  was  not  positive  of  the  num- 
ber. It  seems  to  me  I  remember  seeing  two  rifles  of  some  description 
standing^'in  the  comer,  one  being  fhe  quartermaster-sergeant^s. 

Q.  Two  rifles  of  some  description— do  you  want  the  committee  to 
understand  that  you  can  not  tell  whether  those  were  Springfield 
rifles  or  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
exact  disposition  or  the  kind  of  rifles  that  were  there  in  the  confer. 
My  mind  is  not  clear  on  that. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  as  to  the  niunber  there  were? — A.  I  am  pretty 
clear  as  to  the  fact  that  I  checked  all  these  rifles  up  that  night,  and  I 
counted  for  every  rifle  in  the  company — seventy.  I  do  not  at  the 
present  time  remember  where  every  particular  rifle  was. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  inspect  those  rifles  that  were  in  the  comer?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  inspection  couldn't  you  tell  whether  they  were  Spring- 
field rifles  or  not? — A.  Yes;  of  course  I  could. 

Q.  Well,  now,  were  they  Springfield  rifles? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect 
whether  they  were  Springfield  rifles  or  not.  I  knew  at  the  time, 
though,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  This  morning  I  asked  you  a  question  about  the  time  of  cleaning 

•  a  rifle,  and  I  think  you  said  you  never  had  placed  the  time  under  ten 

minutes — cleaning  the  bore  of  the  rifle. — A.  I  believe,  sir,  that  I  said 

I  did  not  think  I  had.    I  believe  you  read  later  where  I  had  stated 

from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  I  did  not  have  it  then,  but  I  now  read  from  page — ^well,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  material.  You  also  say  that  a  gun  could  be  cleaned, 
in  a  manner,  while  in  the  gun  rack. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  the  test  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  you  clean  it  in  the  gun  racks  you  have  to  put 
the  gun  rack  down  on  its  side  and  withdraw  the  bolt? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  insert  the  ramrod? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  trouble  in  doing  that,  is  there? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  the  experiment  performed,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  clean  a  rifle  in  the  rack  until  I  heard, 
after  I  testified  before  the  Penrose  court-martial,  that  such  an  ex- 
periment had  been  performed,  and  that  it  was  possible. 

Q.  You  testified  that  it  was  not  possible  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  In  your  judgment.  You  have  testified  as  to  making  the  exam- 
ination of  the  barracks  and  having  failed  to  find  any  evidence  oi 
any  shooting  upon  them.    That  is  correct,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  the  next  morning  did  you  do  that? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  now  of  the  time  that  this  inspection  was  made.  It  was,  I  believe, 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  past  G  o'clock,  or  possibly  a 
little  later. 
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Q.  By  whose  orders,  if  any,  did  you  umke  that  inspection? — ^A. 
By  orders  of  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  You  reported  to  him? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  inspection? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Sanders  also  knew  the  result  of  that  inspection — he 
went  with  you? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not  go  with  me.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  inspected. 

Q.  I  think  we  misunderstand  each  other.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
inspection  of  the  barracks  for  evidences  of  whether  any  shots  had 
struck  the  barracks. — ^A.  Oh,  pardon  me. 

Q.  The  time  that  you  made  that  inspection? — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
Sergeant  Sanders  accompanied  me. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  time  in  the  mominff. — A.  It  was  some  time 
on  the  14:th  of  August,  1906.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  hour,  or 
whether  it  was  in  the  morning  or  about  noon. 

Q.  By  whose  orders,  if  any,  did  you  make  that  inspection? — ^A.  By 
no  one's  order.    I  made  it  of  my  own  volition. 

Q.  Just  to  satisfy  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  at  that  time,  had  you  not,  that  several  of  the 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Brownsville  nad  been  shot  into,  a  man 
had  been  killed  and  another  wounded,  and  a  horse  had  been  killed  ? — 
A.  Yes  j  I  had  heard  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ffo  down  into  the  town  to  examine  any  of  those 
buildings? — ^A.  No:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Any  time  while  you  were  at  Brownsville  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  make  an  examination ?-;-A.  No;  I  never  made 
an  examination  of  them. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  ammunition  being  found  ? — A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  And  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  Springfield  ammunition? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  that  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognized  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  As  the  Springfield  or 
similar  ammunition,  sir. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  Springfield  ammunition,  that  is  the  shell? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  case,  the  cartridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee,  if  you  please,  in  what  other  gun 
a  cartridge  case  is  used  that  is  similar  to  the  Springfield  new  model, 
such  as  you  used  at  Brownsville? — A.  It  can  be  fired  in  a  Winchester; 
I  don't  recollect  the  model.  One  of  the  later  Winchester  models  fires 
similar  ammunition,  and  I  have  seen  a  box  of  ammunition,  similar 
ammunition,  manufactured  by,  I  believe,  the  Union  Metallic  Car- 
tridge Company,  with  a  guaranty  on  it  that  it  can  be  used  in  several 
high-power  sporting  rifles. 

Q.  In  the  Winchester  rifle  how  many  lands  are  there? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  six. 

Q.  There  are  only  four  in  the  Springfield  ? — A.  Only  four. 

Q.  So  if  these  balls  had  fotir  lands  they  could  not  have  been  fired 
out  of  a  Winchester? — A.  No;  not  if  the  lands  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible. 

Q.  Nor  in  any  other  gun  that  you  know  of? — A.  Nor  in  any  other 
that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Who  was  it  showed  you  those  cartridge  cases? — A.  Capt.  Edgar 
A.  Macklin,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  picked  them  up  ? — A.  He  said  that 
he  had  picked  them  up  in  the  alley  or  in  the  road,  I  don't  remember 
which,  on  the  Brownsville  side  or  the  wall. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  the  alley,  do  you  understand  that  to  be 
the  alley  between  JElizabeth  and  Washmgton  streets? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  examined  those  cartridge  cases? — A.  Not  closely,  sir.  I 
glanced  at  them  and  thought  they  were  the  regular  Springfield  car- 
tridges. 

Q.  And  you  saw  clips  alleged  to  have  been  picked  up  in  that  neigh- 
borhood?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  such  as  were  used  with  your  Springfield  car- 
tridges?— A.   les^  similar  dips. 

Q.  Are  such  clips  used  with  the  Winchesters? — A.  I  believe  not, 
sir,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  gun  in  which  they  are  used  excepting 
the  Springfield? — ^A.  I  Imow  that  several  varieties  of  rifles  use  clips; 
I  don't  know  that  they  would  use  the  same  ammunition. 

Q. .  Did  Captain  Macklin  tell  you  what  time  it  was  that  he  picked 
those  clips  up  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  exactly.  I  believe  that  he  said 
he  picked  them  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th. 

Q.  Did  those  clips  and  cases  make  any  impression  on  you  as  to  who 
did  the  shootinff  ? — A.  Upon  seeing  those  I  became  of  the  opinion  that 
the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  your  impression  to  anyone? — A.  Not  that 
I  recollect,  sir,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  your  first  sergeant  about  that,  Mingo  San- 
ders?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  he  expressed  him- 
self on  the  subject.  I  remember  telling  him  that  the  evidence  pointed 
to  the  soldiers  having  done  the  shooting,  that  clips  and  cartridges  had 
been  picked  up  in  town. 

Q.  You  afterwards  saw  other  shells,  did  you  not,  that  had  been 
picked  up  ? — A.  No ;  those  are  the  only  shells  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  others? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  others  being  found,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  heard  this  shooting,  you  said  in  volleys — ^that  is, 
what  kind  of  volleys?— A.  I  mean  scattered  bunches  of  shot.  In 
other  words,  a  volley  is  where  several  men  fire  their  pieces  simul- 
taneously. By  a  scattered  volley  I  mean  a  ragged  one,  not  as  one 
report,  but  where  you  can  distinguish  a  number  of  reports,  mixed  up 
in  one. 

Q.  And  as  you  have  stated,  the  report  from  these  ffuns  were  that  of  a 
high-powered  gun,  so  far  as  you  could  judge? — A.  It  seemed  so  to  me. 

Q.  And  alike  in  character  to  that  you  had  heard  in  the  range? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  bullets  that  were  picked  up?  I 
think  you  said  you  had  not. — A.  No ;  I  had  not  seen  the  bullets  at  all 
until  to-day,  or  yesterday,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  revolver  shot? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  I  find  in  your  testimony,  on  page  619  of  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceeding, this  question : 

Did  the  rifle  fire  that  you  heard  on  August  13  sound  in  any  manner  similar 
to  the  rifle  fire  on  the  target  range? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  heard  rifles  being 
fired  at  the  time. 

That  is  simply  the  same  as  you  believe  now? — A.  That  is  correct; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  cleaning  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  simply  to  remove  siffns 
of  powder  after  it  has  been  fired  five  or  ten  times,  or  a  matter  of  that 
kind,  it  can  be  cleaned  much  more  readily  a  short  time  after  the 
firing,  within  two  or  three  or  four  hours,  than  it  could  if  it  stood 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  observation  and  knowledge  ? — A.  Well,  after  it 
has  stood  several  hours  it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  apt  to  get 
rust  mixed  with  the  powder,  and  I  believe  that  the  powder  probably 
cakes  more  and  gets  harder  to  remove.  I  don't  know  positively  about 
this,  but  I  believe  it  is  easier  to  clean  a  gun  immediately  after  it  has 
been  fired  than  it  is  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  dirty  for  some 
time. 

Q.  And  if  jrou  should  clean  the  gun  about  2  o'clock  with  a  thong 
brush,  for  a  time  it  would  appear  brighter  than  if  it  were  cleaned 
with  a  rag  and  oil,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  know  that 
a  rag  and  oil  is  a  much  more  efficient  method  of  cleaning  than  a 
thong  brush,  and  I  believe  the  bore  would  be  brighter  after  being 
cleaned  with  a  rag  and  oil  than  with  a  thong  brush. 

Q.  There  is  in  the  thong  brush  a  place  to  insert  a  rag,  is  there 
not? — ^A.  Yes;  at  the  head  of  the  thong  brush  there  is  a  slot  for  a 
rag. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  that  thong  brush  and  appliances  is  for 
cleaning  of  the  Dore  of  the  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  shooting  of  a  gun  under  what  circumstances,  if 
any,  is  it  that  any  powder  gets  back  in  the  chamber?  How  can  it 
get  back? — A.  In  the  firing  of  a  gun  sometimes  I  believe  some  gas 
may  escape  through  the  primer,  if  it  does  not  fit  perfectly  air-tight. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  understand.  Let  me  have  a  shell,  please,  of  the 
Springfield  kind.  Here  is  a  cartrMge.  What  is  the  primer? — ^A. 
This  is  the  primer,  this  little  brass  or  copper  piece  in  the  center. 

Q.  That  is,  it  has  the  same  purpose  as  what  we  call  the  percussion 
cap  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  the  striking  of  that  is  what 
discharges  the  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  copper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  but  very  rarely  penetrated,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think 
it  is  very  rarely  penetrated,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  primer  is  not  penetrated,  no  gas  or  powder  can  get 
back  into  the  chamber.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  dont 
know  about  that.  It  is  possible  for  it  to  get  back  between  where  the 
primer  comes  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cartridge  head,  if  the 
wall  of  the  primer  should  break 

Q.  I  understand,  if  the  wall  of  the  primer  should  break;  but  if 
the  primer  is  not  penetrated  and  the  wall  of  the  primer  does  not 
break,  then  there  is  no  way  of  gas  or  powder  getting  back  of  it? — A- 
No ;  I  believe  not. 
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Q.  Then  in  that  event  no  gas  or  powder  would  get  into  this  space 
heie  that  we  have  been  calling  the  chamber  under  the  bolt  and  back 
to  the  breech  of  the  gun.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  unless 
in  cleaning  the  piece  some  residue  from  the  barrel  should  get  into  the 
chamber. 

Q.  Yes;  unless  you  would  get  it  by  cleaning  the  piece. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  not  by  firing? — ^A.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  cleaning  the  piece  every  soldier  is  prepared,  is  he  not, 
having  a  plug  to  place  in  the  breech  of  the  ^un  so  as  to  prevent  that 
oocumng? — ^A.  Yes;  though  I  think  the  plug  is  very  seldom  used. 
It  is  onfy  used  when  water  is  used  in  the  barrel.  They  generally, 
when  cleaning  the  gun 

Q.  In  cleaning  it  with  oil  or  anything  of  that  kind  they  would  not 
need  the  plug? — A.  No;  they  would  wipe  out  the  chamber  anyhow. 

Q.  I  note  in  this  property  book  that  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers 
did  not  give  a  receipt  for  their  guns.  I  think  you  testified  to  that.  I 
have  not  examined  the  book. — ^A.  Yes;  it  appears  in  the  book  that 
thev  did  not 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nmnbers  of  the  guns  get  mixed 
sometimes? — A.  I  believe  it  veiy  seldom  happens,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  does  happen? — A.  Yes;  it  is  possible  it  might  happen. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  soldiers  exchange  guns? — A.  They 
exchan^  them  sometimes  temporarily.  When  a  soldier  might  have  a 
specially  clean  gun  and  be  what  is  called  an  orderly  bucker— in  other 
words,  when  he  marches  on  guard  and  attempts  to  get  detailed  as  an 
orderly  to  the  adjutant  or  a  commanding  officer,  in  which  case  his 
guard  duty  is  much  easier. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  that  you  call  him  a  "  bucker  for  orderly  ?  " — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  bucker  for  orderly  has  extra  ammu- 
tiition,  too,  hasn't  he? — A.  I  never  knew  of  oiie  in  my  company 
having  one,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence  here  that  when  he  was  bucking  for 
orderlv  he  had  possibly  ten  rounds  that  he  called  for  sunshine  and 
the  other  for  rainy  days. — A.  Nothing  like  that  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Might  have  been  done  without  your  knowledge? — A.  It  is 
possible,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  keep  the  surplus  ammunition,  if  they  had 
any,  prior  to  this  order  that  you  say  was  issued  last  spring? — ^A. 
The  surplus  ammunition  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  but  in  the 
ordnance  storeroom,  probably  in  sealed  cases  that  had  never  been 
opened. 

Q.  It  was  not  infrequent,  was  it,  or  do  you  know  from  your  own 
experience,  for  a  soldier  to  have  a  few  cartridges  in  his  locker  or 
somewhere  around — extra  cartridges? — A.  I  have  seen  a  few  extra 
cartridges  in  men's  lockers.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  rounds  of 
Mauser  ammunition,  of  old  cartridges  that  had  failed  to  explode, 
perhaps.  I  suppose  I  have  seen  a  dozen  such  in  the  hands  of  the 
men. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  In  the  hands  of  one  man? 

A.  No;  in  the  lockers,  in  going  through. 
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Senator  Warner.  In  the  hands  of  the  men,  he  said.  Did  you 
superintend  the  packing  of  these  rifles  at  Fort  Niobrara? 

A.  No;  these  rifles  were  packed  while  Captain  Shattuck  was  com- 
pany commander,  and  I  did  not  supervise  the  packing  of  them. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
padhdng  of  them?  That  was  not  a  part  of  your  business  at  that 
time? — A.  No;  it  was  no  part  of  my  business. 

Q.  The  packing  of  the  rifles,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  was  en- 
tirely with  the  captain  and  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes;  ex- 
cept that  I  had  charge  of  the  shipment  of  them.  The  captain  was 
not  in  command  of  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  arms  chests  when  you  left  there? — ^A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  packing  of  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  how  many  were  put  into  the  case,  or  any- 
thing about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  condition  the  guns  were  in  when  they 
were  packed  in  the  crises,  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  anybody  about  what  condition  they 
were  in  ? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  change  my  answer  to  the  last  question. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  I  do  know  the  condition  that  a  number  of  them 
were  in,  because  when  I  inspected  them  in  the  arms  chests  at  Browns- 
ville they  were  coated  with  cosmoline. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  means  you  have  of  knowing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  keep  a  record  of  the  numbers  of  the  guns  that  were 
put  in  these  arms  chests,  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  should  think  that  there  would  have  been  a  record  kept  of 
these  numbers.    I  don't  recollect  seeing  one. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  if  there  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  got  down  to  Fort  Brown,  you  say  you  had  some 
shells  exploded— what  do  you  call  them? — ^A.  Yes;*  exploded  car- 
tridges or  empty  shells. 

Q.  You  call  that  a  shell  when  it  is  exploded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  put  up  in  a  regular  cartridge  box,  were  they  not? — 
A.  Thev  were  packed  in  a  regular  cartridge  box. 

Q.  Those  cartridge  boxes  are  open  at  the  end,  as  you  call  it,  rather 
long? — ^A.  Yes;  the  end  screws  on,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  box  was  in  that  condition  when  you  shipped  it? — A.  I 
have  no  positive  recollection  of  the  condition  of  this  box  when 
shipped,  nor  the  condition  of  it  when  it  reached  Fort  Brown. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  it  without  being  fastened  up  in  that  way,  you 
would  have  had  it  done,  or  somebody  would  have  had  to  account  for 
it? — A.  Yes;  if  I  had  seen  it  broken  open  there  with  the  top  off,  or 
something  like  that,  I  would  have  nailed  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  have  screwed  it  up,  as  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  remembrance  of  havin^y  seen  that  box  at  all  at 
Brownsville? — A.  No;   I  don't  recollect  seeing  this  box  at  Browns-. 
ville. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  take  care  of  those  empty  shells? — A.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  Walter  McCurdy?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  in  taking  care  of  those,  where  would  he  have  to  put 
them? — ^A.  To  take  proper  care  of  them  he  would  have  to  put  them 
in  the  storehouse  and  lock  them  up. 

Q.  Whether  that  was  done  or  not,  I  assume  you  would  not  under- 
take to  state? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  were  not  in  the  storehouse. 

Q.  Now,  you  volunteer  that  opinion.  I  did  not  ask  you.  Why  do 
you  believe  they  were  not  in  the  storehouse? — A.  Because  the  store- 
house was  very  small,  and  as  we  had  not  unpacked  all  of  our  prop- 
erty we  only  had  room  in  this  storehouse  for  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able ammunition  and  rifles,  particularly,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  quartermaster  proper^  that  belonged  in  this  room 
mat  was  not  put  into  it. 

Q.  But,  as  I  understand,  when  ^ou  went  and  examined  these  arm 
chests  there  was  a  lot  of  old  rubbish,  screens,  and  bunks  on  top  of 
the  arm  chests? — A.  No;  no  rubbish;  just  bunks. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  very  valuable? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  And  some  mosquito  bars? — ^A.  Mosquito-bar  standards—frames. 

Q.  They  were  very  valuable? — A.  They  were  not  as  valuable  as 
some  other  articles,  but  these  had  been  m  the  storeroom  when  we 
reached  there,  and  we  had  not  removed  them.  You  understand, 
some  of  the  Quartermaster  property — bunks,  for  instence,  and.  these 
iron  T-shapea  things  that  hold  up  the  mosquito  bars — ^had  not  been 
shipped  fix)m  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown.  We  found  them  at 
Fort  Brown  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  troops  there.  They  were 
stored  in  the  company  quarters  and  some  of  tnem  in  the  company 
storeroom. 

Q.  Now,  right  there  give  us  the  size  of  one  of  these  ammimition 
boxes. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  measurements,  sir;  but  I 
believe  about  3  feet  long  by  8  by  10  inches — something  like  that  I 
am  not  positive  that  I  am  near  the  exact  measurement. 

Q.  But  that  is  your  judgment — about  3  feet  long? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  dimensions  about  8  by  10  inches? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  the 
ammunition  for  the  Springfield  rifles  was  in  such  boxes. 

Q.  These  shells  were  put  in  ammunition  boxes — these  exploded 
shells? — A.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  a  Springfield 
box  or  a  Krag  ammunition  box. 

Q.  Let  us  get  the  size  of  the  Krag  ammunition  box. — A.  It  was 
more  nearly  square ;  I  suppose  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  [The  witness 
indicated  with  his  hands.] 

Senator  Wakren.  You  are  measuring  about  2  feet  there. 

A.  Well,  I  am  just  guessing  at  the  distance. 

Senator  Warner.  Just  give  your  own  estimate. 

A.  I  should  think  about  18  by  12  by  10  inches  would  about  measure 
it  up. 

Q.  About  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  deep? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  is  all  the  space  that  would  have  taken  up  if  it  had 
been  a  Krag  ammunition  box? — A.  That  is  my  guess  at  the  size  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  as  a  reason  why  that  was  not  put  in  the  storage 
room,  because  there  was  not  room  for  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
that. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  put  in  the  storage  room? — A.  Only  our  most 
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valuable  property  had  been  put  in  there,  and  the  majority  of  the 
company  property  had  been  left  out  on  the  porch.  Now,  I  don^t 
know  positively  that  this  box  was  out  there. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — A.  But  I  believe  it  was,  being  among  the 
least  important  of  our  stuff. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  other  reason  you  can  give  for  its  being  left 
out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  among  the  least  important? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  room  for  it  in  there  if  you  had  wanted  to  put  it 
there? — ^A.  Yes;  we  could  have  gotten  such  a  box  in  the  room. 

Q.  They  were  shells  that  had  been  brought  from  Fort  Niobrara, 
of  course,  and  where  were  they  picked  up — at  the  range,  I  assume,  the 
target  practice? — ^A.  Yes;  they  had  been  used  in  target  practice  there 
and  brought  from  the  target  range. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  brought  down? — ^A.  Because  they  had  not 
been  shipped  to  the  Kock  Island  Arsenal,  as  they  would  have  been  if 
we  had  proper  appliances  for  removing  the  primer,  decapping  them 
we  call  it 

Q.  They  were  brought  down  there  because  they  had  not  been  de- 
capped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  get  them  ready  to  send  back  to  the  arsenal  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  knew  we  could  get  a  certain  amount  of  good  ball  ammunition  by 
turning  in  these  cartridges  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  And  that  ammunition  would. belong  to  the  men,  would  it  not, 
of  the  company  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  issued  to  them  as  extra  ammunition? — ^A.  It  would  not 
belong  to  the  men  of  the  company.  It  would  be  ammunition  assigned 
to  the  company  for  target  practice. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  so  much  surplus  ammunition  over  and  above 
the  regular  ration  ? — A.  Not  now,  sir.  We  have  to  account  for  every 
round  and  be  responsible  for  every  round. 

Q.  And  the  bandoliers — what  did  you  do  with  those? — ^A.  The 
bandoliers,  as  I  recall  it,  at  Fort  Niobrara  were  turned  in  to  the  post 
ordnance  officer  there.     I  don't  know  what  became  of  them. 

Q.  What  were  they  turned  in  there  for? — A.  Because  we  sup- 
posed that  they  woul^  be  shipped  back  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
where  these  cartridges  would  have  been  shipped. 

Q.  You  knew  that  is  what  the  regulations  required,  didn't  you? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the  regulations  mentioned  the  bando- 
liers. They  were  a  new  part  of  our  equipment,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  had  been  covered  by  the  regulations. 

Q.  That  was  the  order  then,  whether  the  regulations  covered  them 
or  not? — A.  It  was  the  order  of  Captain  Shattuck,  in  Company  B. 

Q.  That  those  bandoliers  were  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  arsenal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  extra  cartridges  for  those? — A.  No;  I  believe  there 
was  no  extra  cartridges  allowed  for  those  bandoliers. 

Q.  Simply  treated  as  ordinary  property  of  the  Government,  to  be 
returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  charged  up  to  the  ordnance  officer,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  were  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  on  that  question? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  • 
I  do  not  thmk  there  was  any  regulation  covering  these  bandoliers. 
My  idea  is  that  Captain  Shattuck  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do 
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would  be  to  send  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  possibly  some  regula- 
tion would  be  made  covering  them,  and  we  might  get  extra  ammuni- 
tion for  them.  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  shipp^  to  the  ordnance 
officer  anyhow — that  is,  turned  in  to  the  ordnance  officer  at  Fort 
Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Did  you  take  with  you  any  empty  bandoliers  of  your  company 
from  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown ? — A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  something  of  target  practice  at  El 
Reno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  target  practice? — ^A. 
I  was. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever? — ^A.  Except  that 
the  regulations  required  that  such  target  practice  shall  take  place, 
and  I  was  present  on  my  return  at  one  or  two  rifle  competitions  held 
there,  in  which  I  saw  men  participate. 

Q.  When  the  guns  were  turned  in  they  were  to  be  inspected,  were 
they  not — ^that  is,  the  first  shipment  back  to  the  arsenal,  or  to  be  put 
in  the  drm  chest? — A.  I  believe  only  for  the  numbers  and  to  see  if 
they  had  been  mutilated  in  any  way,  in  which  case  the  soldier  turn- 
ing"^  them  in  would  have  to  pay  for  them.  I  was  not  present  when 
these  rifles  were  turned  in. 

Q.  But  I  mean  with  reference  to  your  gims.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  vou  had  70  guns  shipped  for  Company  B  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  18  of  them  were  in  the  arm  chest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Some  of  them  that  had  been  issued  and  turned  back.  The  gun 
that  had  been  issued  and  turned  back  and  put  in  the  arm  chest  would 
be  inspected,  would  it  not? — A.  Only  to  see  it  was  there  and  what 
the  number  was,  probably. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  inspected  to  see  whether  it  was  clean  or  not? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  take  it  out  and  make  a  minute  in- 
spection of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  taking  it  out.  You  had,  for  instance. 
Sergeant  Blaney,  that  you  have  spoken  of.  Ilis  gun  was  turned  in  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  to  be  shipped  to  the  arsenal.     Would  not  that  be 
inspected  to  see  whether  the  bore  was  clean  or  not? 
Senator  Foraker.  At  what  time? 

Q.  Well,  before  it  was  turned  in? — ^A.  This  rifle  would  be  turned 
in  to  the  quartermaster-ficrgoant,  and  he  would  hardly  inspect  it, 
except  to  see  if  any  of  the  parts  were  missing,  or  if  it  were  broken 
in  any  way. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Blaney  could  have  turned  his  gun  in  with  a  foul 
bore? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  you  understand  to  bo  the  rule  in  the  Twenty-fifth? — A. 
?fo;  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  rule.  I  do  not  bt'liovc,  however, 
^hat  this  gun  would  be  inspected  when  turned  in.  It  would  appear 
dean;  that  is,  a  man  would  not  turn  in  a  /run  that  was  covered  with 
'ust  or  mutilated  in  any  way;  but  T  do  not  believe  the  bore  would 
necessarily  be  inspected. 

Q.  But  \yhen  you  speak  of  your  In^Iief  you  do  not.  as  I  understand 
it,  claim  that  you  were  present  when  any  of  Ihese  ij:uns  were  turned 
inf— A.  No;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Something  was  asked  you  about  tlie  distance  that  an  ejector 
throws  a  shell  after  the  gun  has  been  fired.     That  depends  altogether. 
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valuable  property  had  been  put  in  there,  and  the  majority  of  the 
company  property  had  been  left  out  on  the  porch.  Now,  I  don't 
know  positively  that  this  box  was  out  there. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — A.  But  I  believe  it  was,  being  among  the 
least  important  of  our  stuff. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  other  reason  you  can  give  for  its  being  left 
out? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  among  the  least  important? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  room  for  it  in  there  if  you  had  wanted  to  put  it 
there? — ^A.  Yes;  we  could  have  gotten  such  a  box  in  the  room. 

Q.  They  were  shells  that  had  been  brought  from  Fort  Niobrara, 
of  course,  and  where  were  they  picked  up — at  the  range,  I  assume,  the 
target  practice? — ^A.  Yes;  they  had  been  used  in  target  practice  there 
and  brought  from  the  target  range. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  brought  down? — ^A.  Because  they  had  not 
been  shipped  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  as  they  would  have  been  if 
we  had  proper  appliances  for  removing  the  primer,  decapping  them 
we  call  it. 

Q.  They  were  brought  down  there  because  they  had  not  been  de- 
capped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  get  them  ready  to  send  back  to  the  arsenal  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  knew  we  could  get  a  certain  amount  of  good  ball  ammunition  by 
turning  in  these  cartridges  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  And  that  ammunition  would. belong  to  the  men,  would  it  not, 
of  the  company? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  issued  to  them  as  extra  ammunition? — ^A.  It  would  not 
belong  to  the  men  of  the  company.  It  would  be  ammunition  assigned 
to  the  company  for  target  practice. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  so  much  surplus  ammunition  over  and  above 
the  regular  ration  ? — A.  Not  now,  sir.  We  have  to  account  for  every 
round  and  be  responsible  for  every  round. 

Q.  And  the  bandoliers — what  did  you  do  with  those? — ^A.  The 
bandoliers,  as  I  recall  it,  at  Fort  Niobrara  were  turned  in  to  the  post 
ordnance  officer  there.     I  don't  know  what  became  of  them. 

Q.  What  were  they  turned  in  there  for? — A.  Because  we  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  shipped  back  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
where  these  cartridges  would  have  been  shipped. 

Q.  You  knew  that  is  what  the  regulations  required,  didn't  you? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the  regulations  mentioned  the  bando- 
liers. They  were  a  new  part  of  our  equipment,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  had  been  covered  by  the  regulations. 

Q.  That  was  tiie  order  then,  whether  the  regulations  covered  them 
or  not? — A.  It  was  the  order  of  Captain  Shattuck,  in  Company  B. 

Q.  That  those  bandoliers  were  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  arsenal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  extra  cartridges  for  those? — A.  No;  I  believe  there 
was  no  extra  cartridges  allowed  for  those  bandoliers. 

Q.  Simply  treated  as  ordinary  property  of  the  Government,  to  be 
returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  charged  up  to  the  ordnance  officer,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  were  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  on  that  question? — A.  No;  I  have  not,  • 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  regulation  covering  these  bandoliers. 
My  idea  is  that  Captain  Shattuck  thought  the  proper  thing  to  do 
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would  be  to  send  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  possibly  some  regula- 
tion would  be  made  covering  them,  and  we  might  get  extra  ammuni- 
tion for  them.  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  shipped  to  the  ordnance 
officer  anyhow — ^that  is,  turned  in  to  the  ordnance  officer  at  Fort 
Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Did  you  take  with  you  any  empty  bandoliers  of  your  company 
from  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  something  of  target  practice  at  El 
Eeno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  target  practice? — ^A. 
I  was. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever? — ^A.  Except  that 
the  regulations  required  that  such  target  practice  shall  take  place, 
and  I  was  present  on  my  return  at  one  or  two  rifle  competitions  held 
there,  in  which  I  saw  men  participate. 

Q.  When  the  guns  were  turned  in  they  were  to  be  inspected,  were 
they  not — that  is,  the  first  shipment  back  to  the  arsenal,  or  to  be  put 
in  the  drm  chest? — ^A.  I  believe  only  for  the  numbers  and  to  see  if 
they  had  been  mutilated  in  any  way,  in  which  case  the  soldier  turn- 
ing them  in  would  have  to  pay  for  them.  I  was  not  present  when 
these  rifles  were  turned  in. 

Q.  But  I  mean  with  reference  to  your  guns.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  you  had  70  guns  shipped  for  Company  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  13  of  them  were  in  the  arm  chest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  that  had  been  issued  and  turned  back.  The  gun 
that  had  been  issued  and  turned  back  and  put  in  the  arm  chest  would 
be  inspected,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Only  to  see  it  was  there  and  what 
the  number  was,  probably. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  inspected  to  see  whether  it  was  clean  or  not? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  take  it  out  and  make  a  minute  in- 
spection of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  taking  it  out.  You  had,  for  instance. 
Sergeant  Blaney,  that  you  have  spoken  of.  His  gun  was  turned  in  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  to  be  shipped  to  the  arsenal.  Would  not  that  be 
inspected  to  see  whether  the  bore  was  clean  or  not  ? 

•Senator  FoRAKER.  At  what  time? 

Q.  Well,  before  it  was  turned  in? — ^A.  This  rifle  would  be  turned 
in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  he  would  hardly  inspect  it, 
except  to  see  if  any  of  the  parts  were  missing,  or  if  it  were  broken 
in  any  way. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Blaney  could  have  turned  his  gun  in  with  a  foul 
bore  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  you  understand  to  be  the  rule  in  the  Twenty -fifth? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  rule.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  gun  would  be  inspected  when  turned  in.  It  would  appear 
clean;  that  is,  a  man  would  not  turn  in  a  gun  that  was  covered  with 
rust  or  mutilated  in  any  way;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  bore  would 
necessarily  be  inspected. 

Q.  But  \yhen  you  speak  of  your  belief  you  do  not,  as  I  understand 
it,  claim  that  you  were  present  when  any  of  these  guns  were  turned 
in  ? — A.  No ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Something  was  asked  you  about  the  distance  that  an  ejector 
throws  a  shell  after  the  gun  has  been  fired.     That  depends  altogether. 
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does  it  not,  upon  the  rapidity  upon  which  the  bolt  is  drawn  out? — ^A. 
Yes,  ahnost  entirely. 

Q.  It  may  throw  it  6  or  8  feet  or  it  may  throw  it  2  or  3  feet. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tiie  dip  is  heavier,  and  that  would  fall  near  the  feet  of 
the  party  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  The  clip  would  fall  near  the  feet, 
not  l)eciEiuse  it  is  heavier,  but  because  it  is  inserted  in  a  different 
manner. 

Q.  How  far  would  that  be  thrown  ? — ^A.  It  would  not  be  thrown  at 
all.    It  would  fall  right  near  the  feet. 

Q.  It  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  gun  with  the  spring? — ^A.  No; 
it  would  just  drop  out.  The  bolt,  being  shoved  home,  would  dis- 
place the  clip,  and  it  would  fall  down. 

^  Q.  And  trie  fact  that  the  gun  had  been  fired  quite  a  number  of 
times  and  become  hot  from  firing  would  have  nothmg  to  do  with  the 
dip  or  the  shell,  or  the  distance  it  would  be  thrown? — ^A,  I  do  not 
beneve  it  would  affect  it  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  position  that  the  shell  would  be  found  on  the  ground 
would  depend  upon  how  the  man  held  the  gun,  and  whether  the 
shell  lit  one  way  and  turned  over  another — it  would  depend  altogether 
on  those? — ^A.  It  would  depend  largely  on  those. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  determine  from  that  with  any  accuracy  about 
where  the  party  stood  who  did  the  shooting? — A,  I  should  think  you 
could  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  men,  wnat,  for  instance,  would  show  it? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  as  to  the  shell.  You  go  out  here  and  find  the  exploded 
shell  on  the  ground  and  you  are  asked  to  determine  where  the  man 
stood..  Could  you  do  it? — A.  No;  I  could  only  tell  that  he  stood 
somewhere  near  it  or  to  the  left  of  it.  That  is,  if  I  knew  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  man  had  been  firing. 

Q.  Somewhere  to  the  left  of  it,  and  within  a  circle  within  so  many 
feet  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anywhere  in  that  circle.  That  would  be  accurate,  would  it 
not?  And  if  you  found  several  shells  there,  the  same  rule  would 
apply,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  Brownsville  how  long  when  this  shooting 
occurred  ? — ^A.  Something  between  two  and  three  weeks,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  down  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  mingled  with  the  citizens? — ^A.  More  or  less. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  citizens  came  in  there  and  had  their 
amusements,  did  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently. 

Q.  Was  there  a  place  for  a  baseball  game? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located? — A.  A  little  to  the  southwest  of  bar- 
racks 36,  out  on  the  parade  grounds. 

Q.  There  is  a  parade  ground  up  beyond  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  young  men  would  go  up  there  and  play  baseball? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  place  of  amusement;  any  place  for  bath- 
ing?— ^A.  They  went  swimming  almost  daily  in  the  lagoon,  marked 
**  dry  lagoon  "  there.     It  was  pretty  full  of  water  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  the  reservation,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  go  in  there — Mexicans? — A.  The  boys  from  town; 
mostly  Mexican,  sir. 
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Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mexicans  and  the  negro  soldiers 
very  readily  fraternized  together  and  mingled  with  each  other? — ^A. 
They  seemed  to  get  along  pretty  well  together,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  that  antagonism  you  sometimes 
find  between  the  white  and  the  negro  troops? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  in  most  cases. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  observation  there  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  always  treated  well  there  by  the  citizens? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anv  instances  of  mistreatment? — A.  I  heard  of 
several  cases  in  which  soldiers  had  difficulties  with  the  civilians. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  Newton  case? — ^A^  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Evans 
case. 

Q.  And  the  Eeid  case  and  the  Adair  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  possibly  the  Bates  case? — A.  No,  sir;  Bates  was  not  one 
of  those  cases. 

Q.  Those  were  what  you  thought  were  usual  cases,  were  they  not, 
when  men  go  out  and  go  into  the  saloons? — A.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  I  say  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  those  cases,  except  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Evans? — A.  I  think  there  was  something  unusual  about 
them. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  About  the  one  where  the  man  was  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  Newton? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Newton. 

Q.  Some  one  has  testified  here  that  possibly  Newton  was  quarrel- 
some when  he  would  get  drunk.  Do  you  know  anything  of  nim? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  of  him  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  there  unusual  about  either  one  of  the  others? — 
A.  I  never  heard  before  of  a  man  being  pushed  overboard  by  an 
inspector  of  customs. 

Q.  No. — A.  I  thought  that  was  unusual. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Corporal  Madison  about  how 
that  occurred  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  have  read  this  testimony  over? — A.  Not  all  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  before  the  court-martial.  Did  you  read  this  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  this  man  Reid  was  drunk,  and  making  a  noise, 
and  got  shoved  off  in  that  way? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember 
about  that. 

Q.  What  other  cases  do  you  remember  about?  Was  there  any 
other? — ^A.  Not  that  we  have  not  mentioned,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  know,  I  assume,  that  the  colored  soldiers  were  not 
permitted  down  there  to  drink  at  the  same  bar  as  the  white  men? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  create  any  bad  feeling? — A.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
probably  felt  sore  about  it.     It  didn't  seem  strange  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  any  expressions  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  some  of  them  probably  felt  sore  about  it,  that  is 
simnly  a  matter  of  judgment,  without  any  knowledge  about  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  matter  or  judgment  on  my  part,  sir.  I  know  when 
they  first  went  there  they  went  into  these  bars  and  were  ejected,  and 
probably  they  did  not  like  it. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 40 
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Q.  You  heard  that  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  heard  that  a  bar  had  been  started  up  on  Garrison 
road  by  a  man  named  Allison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  before  that  shooting  was  this  bar  started? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  on  pay  dq,y. 

Q.  The  11th? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  11th;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Allison  started  the  saloon  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  me 
so,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  coAsiderable  drinking  among  the  men  of  your  bat- 
talion?— ^A.  Not  an  unusual  amount.  I  believe  on  pay  day  most  of 
them  drink  some. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  when  they  had  the  canteen 
in  the  Army. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  then. 

Q.  Unfortunately,  quite  a  good  many  of  them  do  drink  and  get 
rid  of  their  pay-day  money,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  most 
soldiers  drink. 

Q.  Yes.  You  knew  of  no  feeling  of  the  citizens  there  against  vour 
soldiers? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  felieve  that  the  citizens  wantfed  the 
colored  troops  there  at  all.  I  took  my  meals  at  a  boarding  house  in 
town,  and,  although  I  can  remember  no  particular  conversations,  the 
general  idea  that  I  got  there  was  that  the  presence  of  those  troops 
was  distasteful  to  the  civilians. 

Q.  Was  that  peculiar  to  Brownsville,  or  was  it  what  you  would 
think  was  peculiar  to  the  South? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
peculiar  to  the  South. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  wanted  in  my  town. 

Q.  So  there  was  nothing  special,  then,  about  that,  as  far  as  Browns- 
ville was  concerned  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  said  that  the  Mexicans  rather  fraternized  and 
equalized  with  them — associated  with  them  on  an  equality? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  the  white  people  in  your  town,  as  you  say,  would  not 
do? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 
When  you  got  out  of  your  quarters  and  got  down  to  the  company 

when  they  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  I  mean  ]ust  after  the  shooting 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  The  men,  I  suppose,  were  running  down  to  fall 
in  or  coming  down  out  of  the  barracks?  They  had  not  all  gotten 
out? — A.  No,  sir;  they  had  not  all  gotten  out. 

Q.  Were  they  lying  down  on  the  ground? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  no 
men  lying  down. 

Q.  Or  Kneeling? — A.  I  saw  none  kneelinff,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  express  fear  that  they  would  be  hit  by  bul- 
lets if  they  showed  a  light? — A.  Whv,  I  am  not  positive  about  hear- 
ing them  state  they  would  be  hit  if  tney  showed  a  light;  but  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  seemed  to  be  apprehensive  of  being  fired  on  if  they 
stood  out  there  and  formed  on  tne  company  parade. 

Q.  You  saw  Sergeant  Sanders  when  he  arrived? — ^A.  No,  air;  he 
got  there  soon  after  I  arrived. 
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Q.  I  mean  you  were  there  before  he  was. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  after  he  arrived? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  to  the  men,  "  Stand  up ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ted with  you?" — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  his  exact  words.  I  heard  him 
cussing  the  men  out  some  and  telling  them  to  stand  up  and  be  soldiers 
and  get  in  their  proper  places. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  say  to  him,  "  Put  that  light  out;  you 
will  have  us  all  killed  here?" — ^A.  I  recollect  hearing  no  such  remark, 
sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  after  you  got  to  the  quarters  where  the  men 
were  falling  in  you  did  not  hear  any  more  shooting. — A.  No,  sir;  I 
recollect  hearing  no  more  shooting. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  any  while  the  roll  was  being  called? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  remember  hearmg  none  after  I  reached  the  company. 

Q.  And  the  roll  was  called  after  tiiat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  hear  any  while  the  roll  was  being  called? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  I  might  as  well  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  that  the  reason  why  I  asked  this  question  was  because  Sanders 
testified  that  the  firing  was  going  on  all  tiiie  time  the  roll  was  being 
called.    He  said,  at  page  287  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee : 

When  I  got  my  roll  mighty  near  complete  the  firing  then  seemed  to  be  five  or 
six  blocks  away  off,  going  west — going  north  rapidly. 

I  merely  wanted  to  get  the  answer  of  the  witness  on  that. 
By  Senator  Lodge  : 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  of  that  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  reference  to  your  am- 
munition. I  believe  you  said  that  you  issued  to  the  company  some 
ammunition  that  night,  after  the  firing,  before  you  took  position 
around  by  the  wall. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  from  a  sealed  box  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  from  a  sealed 
package. 

Q.  A  sealed  package? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  inside  the  box  the  ammuni- 
tion is  in  a  tin,  you  understand,  and  that  is  opened  by  seizing  a  handle 
and  tearing  the  sealing  off  of  the  end  of  the  tin. 

Q.  Was  the  entire  dox  brought  out  on  the  parade  ground? — A. 
Yes,  sir:  but  not  issued. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  bandoliers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  issued? — A.  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively, now,  how  much  was  issued.  Approximately  three  clips  to  a 
man. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  account  of  it,  or  was  it  just  issued  to  the  men 
•  indiscriminately,  a  man  taking  as  much  as  he  wanted  or  needed? — A. 
No  account  was  kept  of  it  as  it  was  issued  to  the  men.    It  was  done 
very  hurriedly. 

Q.  Some  men,  as  I  understand  you,  may  have  received  more  than 
three  clips  and  some  less  than  three  clips?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  up  that  ammunition  or  inspect  the  men  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  ammimition  in  their  possession  that  night, 
as  I  understood  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that? — A.  The  next  day,  sir. 
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Q.  Next  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  the  next  day? — A.  I  am  not  positive  now  of  the 
exact  hour.  It  was  sometime  in  the  forenoon,  I  think.  I  believe  that 
it  was  done — ^well,  I  am  not  positive  of  the  hour  that  I  took  that  up 
the  next  day,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  done?  Did  you  just  call  on  each  man  to  turn  in 
sudb  ammunition  as  he  had? — ^A.  As  I  recollect  it,  each  man  came  to 
the  storeroom  or  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  turned  over  to 
him  the  ammunition  that  he  had  in  excess  of  20  rounds. 

Q.  He  simply  turned  over  all  he  had  in  excess  of  20  rounds? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  left,  then,  entirely  to  the  man  to  state  how  much 
he  had? — ^A.  No,  sir;  his  20  rounds  were  inspected. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand ;  he  had  the  original  20  roundg  that  he  had 
the  ni^ht  before  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  was  supposed  to  have  had  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morninff  a  man  simply  came  up,  and  you  had  no  rec- 
ord of  what  he  had?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  simply  turned  in  what  he  said  he  had? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  how  much  ammunition  you  had? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  can  not  state  positively  here.  I  think  it  was 
8,900  rounds — ^in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  it  all  that  had  not  been  issued  in  these  sealed  packages,  or 
did  you  have  any  broken  packages? — A.  There  was  one  box  that  con- 
tained some  ammunition  m  clips  that  had  been  left  over  from  target 
practice. 

Q.  How  much  was  that,  or  did  you  know  how  much  was  in  that 
box  ? — ^A.  The  record  showed  how  much  should  be  in  this  box.  I  do 
not  at  present  recollect  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  How  much  should  be  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much  was  in  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  record  was  it  that  showed  what  should  have  been  in  this 
box  ? — A.  The  ordnance  return  for  June  30,  1906,  showed  how  much 
ammunition  we  had  at  the  close  of  the  target  season. 

Q.  That  showed  the  ammunition  with  which  your  company  was 
chargeable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  did  not  show,  did  it,  the  amount  of  ammunition  that  was 
in  that  broken  box? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  found  that  out  when  I 
counted  this  ammunition  and  checked  mv  ammunition. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  out  on  the  5ay  after  the  shooting? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  way  you  had  of  ascertaining  the  amount  that 
was  in  that  broken  box  ? — A.  And  by  seeing  that  this  total  amount 
checked  up  with  the  amount  I  had  on  my  books. 

Q.  Yes;  that  you  had  some  eight  thousand  and  odd  rounds  alto- 
gether?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  broken  box  had  had  taken  out  of  it,  had  it  not,  quite  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammunition  after  this  target  practice  in 
Nebraska? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  had. 

Q.  It  had  been  opened  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  ammunition 
taken  from  it,  had  it  not? — A.  It  was  kept  in  the  ordnance  storeroom. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  you  had  given  out  ammunition  to  different  persons, 
had  you  not,  from  that  broken  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  ammunition 
was  in  that  broken  box  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August? — A.  I 
could  tell  just  about  how  much  was  in  it,  because  I  knew  how  much 
had  been  issued. 

Q.  You  had  no  record  of  it,  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say,  of 
what  was  in  that  box? — ^A.  I  knew  that  this  box  had  originally  con- 
tained 1,200  rounds  of  ammunition^  and  I  knew  how  much  ammuni- 
tion had  been  used  out  of  this  box  lor  firing  on  the  target  range,  and 
therefore  I  could  tell  how  much  should  be  in  it. 

Q.  When  that  target  practice  was  completed  at  Niobrara,  how 
much  was  in  that  box? — ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
rounds,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  rounds.  Now,  had  any  been 
issued  out  of  that  box  from  the  time  you  completed  the  target  prac- 
tice until  you  reached  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  600 
rounds  had  been  issued. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  of  that,  or  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory?— ^A.  No,  sir;  there  should  be  a  record  of  it  in  the  company 
papers.  This  was  used  by  one  man,  who  was  practicing  on  the  target 
range  subsequent  to  the  regular  target  season. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  other  ammunition  to  anyone  else  out  of  that 
box?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  to  whom  you  issued  this  600  rounds? — 
A.  Artificer  Jones — ^Thomas  H.  Jones. 

Q.  I  read  from'page  505  of  your  testimony  taken  before  the  court- 
martial  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  February  28,  as  follows: 

As  I  remember  my  invoice  when  shipping  my  ammunition  from  Fort  Niobrara, 
Nebr.,  to  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  this  box  was  invoiced  as  containing  500  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Is  that  correct? — ^A.  That  is  probably  correct,  sir. 

Q.'  Now,  why  did  you  invoice  it  as  containing  500  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition? Did  you  have  any  record  to  show  how  much  there  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  record  was  kept  of  this,  I  think,  by  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant.  Each  day  this  man  would  come  and  get  so  many  rounds 
and  go  out  on  the  target  range  and  fire,  and  when  he  returned  he 
would  turn  in  what  he  had  not  used  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant, 
who  would  make  a  note  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  testifying  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  are  you 
not?     You  did  not  see  it  done? — A.  T^o,  sir;  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  except  that  is  the  rule 
that  should  have  governed  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  other  ammunition  out  of  this  box  before  the 
13th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  bandolier  was  issued  to  Private 
Jones  on  his  departure  to  the  rifle  competition  at  Fort  Sill.  He  re- 
turned this  at  Fort  Keno  when  he  returned. 

Q.  How  much  was  in  that? — A.  Sixty  rounds  to  a  bandolier. 

Q.  And  one  bandolier  was  issued  to  him,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  stated  before  the  court-martial  that  you  issued 
him  120  rounds,  you  must  have  been  mistaken,  were  you  not?  To 
refresh  your  recollection  about  it  I  will  read  from  the  record  of  the 
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court-martial,  so  that  you  may  see  what  it  says.    I  read  from  the 
same  page,  as  follows: 

Q.  Had  you  given  Jones  any  other  ammuoition  than  that  he  had  used  at 
Fort  Niobrara?— A.  Yes,  sir; 'when  he  left  for  the  competition  he  was  given 
two  bandoliers  of  ammunition — 120  rounds. 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  have  my  records  with  me  then,  and  I  may  have 
been  mistaken  then  or  now. 

Q.  Yes.  So  that  your  recollection  about  the  ammunition  you 
really  had  is  not  accurate,  is  it,  Lieutenant,  or  do  you  have  anything 
to  base  your  judgment  on  except  simply  your  records  which  you  have 
since  examined? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  as  I  recollect  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  to  recollect  accurately,  just  how  much  ammuni- 
tion you  had  in  your  company  on  the  18th  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  thought  I  knew  to  a  round  how  much  I  ought  to  nave. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no 
surplus  ammunition. 

Q.  You  had  no  surplus  ammunition? — ^A.  We  had  taken  up  all 
surplus  ammunition,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  You  will 
see  the  certificate  on  my  report,  that  all  surplus  ammunition  had 
been  taken  up.    In  other  words,  there  is  no  surplus  ammunition  now. 

Q.  There  is  none  now? — A.  No,  sir;  none  since  that  reflation. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  ammunition  the  next  morning  m  all  these 
boxes  that  you  had  there,  clip  by  clip  ? — ^A.  I  counted  it  only  in  this 
box  where  the  seal  had  been  broken.  In  the  sealed  boxes  I  did  not 
count  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  it  in  the  sealed  boxes? — A.  ,No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  each  clip  in  the  broken  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
company  with  the  quartermaster-sergeant.  We  counted  each  round 
in  the  broken  box. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  have  in  that  broken  box? — ^A.  I  do  not  at 

f  resent  recollect  the  exact  number  of  rounds  that  were  in  that  box. 
t  may  have  been  400  rounds,  or  it  may  have  been  500  rounds. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember? — A.  In  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  much  ammunition  any  particular 
soldier  returned  to  you  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect. 

Q.  But  you  estimated  that  you  had  the  ammunition  with  which 
you  were  diargeable,  from  the  fact  that  you  got,  in  the  aggre^te, 
1,200  rounds  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  that  I  was  responsible 
for. 

Q.  Yes.  You  do  not  know,  I  believe  you  said,  exactly  how  much 
was  given  out  the  night  of  the  shooting? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
change  my  answer  to  that  last  question,  if  I  may. 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Q.  But  you  estimated  that  you  had  tlie  ammunition  with  which  you  were 
chargeable  from  the  fact  that  you  got  in  the  aggregate,  1,200  rounds  back? 

A.  Mv  answer  should  be  to  that  that  I  checked  up  the  amount  I 
should  nave  in  my  storeroom  after  each  man  had  been  issued  20 
rounds,  and  also  knowing  that  I  had  had  a  sealed  box  the  night 
before,  which  must  have  contained  1,200  rounds. 

Senator  Frazier.  That  is  all. 
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By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  Captain,  did  you  have  any  information  that  the  new  Spring- 
field marked  the  bullet  before  this  transaction,  this  shooting  at 
Brownsville? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  understood  the  question,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  information  that  the  new  Springfield  rifle 
marked  the  bullet  with  the  number  of  the  gun  that  it  came  out  of, 
before  this  shooting  up  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir;'  I  do  not  know 
it  yet. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  yet  ?-^A.  That  it  marks  the  bullet,  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  know  that  the  bullet  shows  £he  marks  of  the  lands 
and  grooves  in  the  rifle,  sir,  but  that  is  all  that  I  know. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  now  that  a  Springfield  rifle 
marks  the  number  of  the  gun  on  the  bullet — the  number  of  the  gun 
that  it  comes  out  of? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  such  information?  Did  you  not  hear  so— 
hear  that  that  was  the  case? — ^A.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  it. 

Q.  You  mean  when  I  asked  you  the  question  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  Army  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  got  that  information  in  any  way  until  I  pre- 
sented it  to  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  understand  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  marks 
the  number,  but  it  makes  a  mark  on  the  bullet  which  indicates  the 
number  of  the  ^n  that  it  came  out  of. — A.  I  understand,  sir,  and  I 
did  not  know  this  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  No;  I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  knew.  I  asked  you  if  you 
heard?-^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Senator  Pettus,  do  you  mean  the  bullet  or  the 
ease — ^the  cartridge  shell  ? 

Senator  Pettus.  I  meant  the  bullet,  that  the  bullet  was  marked  in 
that  way,  that  came  out  of  the  gun. 

Senator  Bulkelby.  That  the  riflinc  marks  it — ^the  lands. 

The  Witness.  I  knew  that  each  bullet  fired  would  show  the  marks 
of  the  lands  in  the  rifle. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  All  rifles  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  know  that  this 
would  show  what  particular  gun  or  rifle  had  fired  the  bullet.  I  knew 
you  could  tell  whether  it  was  a  rifle  with  four  lands  or  six  lands  or 
three  lands. 

Q.  No,  no;  I  mean  the  particular  number  of  the  particular  gun? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  this. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  put  the  number  on  the  bullet. — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  understand. 

Q.  But  it  made  a  mark  on  the  bullet  so  that  the  men  who  made  the 
guns  could  tell  what  rifle  it  came  out  of.  You  never  heard  that 
before? — A.  I  never  heard  that  before,  sir;  before  you  asked  me  the 
question. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  Captain,  you  spoke  of  an  inspection  you  held  the 
night  of  this  riot,  ana  you  said  that  there  were  7  of  the  gims  that  did 
not  suit  you  as  to  their  condition,  and  you  had  the  men  stand  out  for 
future  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  never  did  inspect  those  rifles  at  that  time — after- 
wards?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  ofE  on  other  duties?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  those  7  men  there  with  their  gims? — ^A.  With 
their  guns;  in  the  presence  of  Major  Penrose,  sir. 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you'  left  them  there,  and  you  went  ofE  on  this  duty  that 
you  were  ordered  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  the  names  of  three  of  those  men.  When  did  you  next 
see  those  guns? — A.  When  these  soldiers  joined  the  company  in  rear 
of  the  barracks,  after  their  pieces  had  been  inspected. 

Q.  Yes.    They  joined  you  where  you  had  gone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  inspect  those  guns;  I  mean  make  an  inspec- 
tion yourself? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  positively,  sir.  We  have  such 
an  inspection  each  Saturday,  and  I  suppose  the  next  Saturday  after 
this  was  the  first  time  I  inspected  these  ^uns  after  that  morning. 

Q.  Then  the  soldiers  had  from  that  tmie — ^that  was  Tuesday,  was 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday  to  get  their  guns  in 
order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  could  reach  them.  Well,  they  could  get  their  guns  out 
at  any  time  to  clean  them,  could  they  not? — A.  They  had  them  at 
various  times  between  the  13th  or  the  14th  and  the  next  Saturday, 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  made  no  inspection  until  the  next  Saturday? — ^A. 
No.  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  I  did,  gir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  committee  what  condition  those  guns 
were  in,  and  describe  them  as  well  as  you  can,  as  to  cleanliness,  and 
as  to  the  indications  as  to  whether  they  had  been  shot  or  not. — A. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  I  inspected  them? 

Senator  Bulkeley.  On  the  13th? 

The.  Witness.  The  14th. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  the  ffuns  of  those  men  that  jrou  had  stood  out  of 
ranks  to  be  reinspected f— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion  these  guns  had 
not  been  fired.  They  were  not  up  to  the  standard.  In  other  words,  I 
could  not  tell  at  a  glance,  or  by  looking  through  the  barrel,  I  could 
not  swear  that  these  guns  had  not  been  fired,  because  they  were  dirty ; 
so  I  intended  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation.  I  did  not  think 
at  the  time  that  the  pieces  had  been  fired.  If  I  had,  I  would  cer- 
tainly remember  the  names  of  all  seven  of  those  men. 

Q.  At  that  time,  Captain,  you  were  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  you  had  been  fired  on? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  had  changed  my 
mind  that  morning  at  reveille  when  shown  a  handful  of  cartridges 
by  Captain  Macklin  that  he  said  he  had  picked  up  in  town. 

Q.  1  ou  were  satisfied  that  these  cartridges  were  the  new  Springfield 
cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  doubt  it. 

Senator  Pettus.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  him. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  men  were 
guilty  of  that  firing,  except  such  as  you  would  infer  from  seeing  these 
clips  and  empty  shells  that  were  shown  you  by  Captain  Macklin? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
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Q.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  interrogation  and  by  way  of  an- 
swer about  Serjeant  Mingo  Sanders.  Have  you  any  idea,  Lieutenant, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  participation  in  that  firing  in  Brownsville  that 
night? 

Senator  Pettus.  Senator,  is  that  a  proper  question? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  question.  He 
was  asked  his  opinion  before. 

Senator  Pettus.  Yes ;  he  was  asked  his  opinion,  but  that  is  an  opin- 
ion on  an  abstract  thing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  has  had  any 
evidence  at  all,  whether  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  a  fact  has  been 
brought  to  him,  to  indicate  to  him  that  Mingo  Sanders  had  anything 
to  do  with  shooting  up  the  town  of  Brownsville.  If  he  has,  1  want 
to  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Pettus.  I  object  to  the  question  as  not  only  leading,  but  as 
irrelevant. 

Senator  Frazier.  He  said  he  had  not;  and  then  the  next  question 
was  whether,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  am  calling  for  his  knowledge  of  any  fact 
that  leads  him  to  suspect  that  Mingo  Sanders  had  anything  to  do 
with  shooting  up  the  town.     I  will  put  a  new  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  kind  that  leads  you  to  suspect 
that  Mingo  Sanders  had  anything  to  do  with  shooting  up  the  town 
of  Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Lawrason,  to  look  at  Circular  No.  16,  dated 
"  War  Department,  Washington,  March  19,  1906."  I  will  ask  you  to- 
look  at  the  second  paragraph  of  that  and  state  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  order  you  referred  to  about  taking  up  surplus  ammunition? — A. 
(After  examination  of  order.)  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  order.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  read  it? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  put 
that  order  in  the  record  on  page  19,  on  the  first  day  of  our  hearings 
before  this  committee,  but  through  some  error  it  is  referred  to  there 
as  General  Order  44  of  the  War  Department. 

Senator  Pettus.  Could  you  not  find  an  order  that  prohibited  a 
soldier  from  shooting  a  citizen  without  any  provocation  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  there  is  a  general  order  to  that  effect, 
just  as  there  is  a  general  order  prohibiting  citizens  from  shooting 
soldiers  without  any  provocation. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  record  at  page  19,  in 
referring  to  this  as  General  Order  No.  44,  is  in  error,  and  1  would  like 
to  have  this  inserted  again  at  this  place,  it  being  part  of  Circular  No. 
16,  dated  "  Washington,  March  19, 190G." 

(The  extract  from  the  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[Circular  No.  16.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  March  19, 1906. 
•  ••**•* 

2.  Hereafter  officers  accountable  for  small-arms  ammuDttion  will  furnish  a 
certificate  with  each  return  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  rendered  by  them 
as  follows : 

"  I  certify  that  I  have  made  a  careful  inventory  of  the  various  quantities  of 
small-trms  ammunition  for  wblch  I  am  accountable,  and  have  taken  up  on  my 
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return  all  surplus  ammunition  on  hand,  and  that  sfild  return  shows  the  actual 
quantities  of  small-arms  ammunition  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  it  is  rendered." 

This  requirement  will  not  apply  to  the  accountable  officers  at  arsenals  and 
ether  ordnance  establishments  who  are  governed  by  special  regulations  on  the 
same  subject 

(1110591,  M.  S.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

J.  C.  Bates. 
Lieutenant-GenercU,  Chief  of  Staff, 

Official : 

F.  C.  AiNSWOBTH, 

The  Military  Secretary, 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  It  was  in  accordance  with  that  order  that  all  surplus  ammuni- 
tion was  taken  up,  and  that  thereafter  you  attached  to  all  your  ord- 
nance returns  the  certificate  to  which  I  called  attention  yesterday? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  never  heard,  until  Senator  Pettus  asked  you 
a  moment  ago,  that  the  bullets  fired  out  of  these  rifles  were  so  marked 
by  the  firing  as  to  indicate  the  rifle  from  which  they  were  fired? — ^A. 
IIo.  sir:  I  never  heard  that  before. 

Q.  No;  I  guess  nobody  else  ever  did.  I  never  did.  But  you  have 
always  known  that  the  lands  would  leave  marks  on  the  bullet  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  next  morning  after  the  firing  the  1,200  rounds  that 
you  had  issued  the  night  before,  in  so  far  as  you  had  issued  it,  was 
all  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 
,    Q.  Counted  up  and  checked  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  left  each  man  with  20  rounds  of  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  later  the  20  rounds  were  all  turned  in,  and  counted  and 
checked  up  also,  as  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — A.  I  believe  they  were 
checked  up  at  the  time  they  turned  in  their  surphis,  sir.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  whole  business  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  that  they  were  given  back  20  rounds. 

Q.  Whenever  it  was,  at  any  rate,  that  morning  or  later,  the  whole 
amount  of  ammunition  was  checked  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  do  not  know  at  this  time  exactly  what  number  of 
cartridges  should  have  been  in  that  broken  case,  or  should  have  been 
in  any  other  particular  place,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
now  know  that  you  then  knew  exactly  how  many  cartridges  should 
have  been  found  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  found  all  of  them  by  absolute  an4  accurate  count. 
It  was  a  careful  count,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  Senator  Lodge  asked  you  whether  or  not  men  could  have  joined 
your  company  without  your  seeing  them.  That  was  all  for  an  opin- 
ion, and  I  will  ask  you  for  an  opinion.  Do  you  know,  or  what  is 
your  opinion,  as  to  whether  or  not  anybody  did  join  your  company 
except  those  men  who  came  down  out  of  the  barraclvs  from  their 
bunks? — A.  All  I  know,  sir,  is  that  men  joined  the  company  while 
I  was  with  it  from  the  barracks.  Some  few  of  them  slept  down- 
stairs, so  that  they  did  not  come  down  the  main  stairway. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  anybody  joined 
your  company  who  had  come  running  from  down  town  where  this 
firing  was  going  on  ? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  so,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  leads  you  to  suspect  that  any 
man  in  Company  B  participated  in  this  firing? — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  would  lead  me  to  suspect  any  man  of  this,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  man  in  any  of  the  other  companies  of  the  battalion? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  sound  of  the  firing  was  similar  to  that  of 
high-power  rifles.  How  many  kinds  of  high-power  rifle  are  there 
that  these  sounds  that  you  heard  might  have  been  similar  to  the 
firing  of? — A.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  how  many  kinds  there  are, 
sir.    There  are  numerous  high-power  rifles,  of  various  makes. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  sound  that  you  heard  similar  to  that  which  would 
come  from  the  firing  of  a  Krag  rifle,  for  instance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  very  similar. 

Q.  Or  of  the  Winchester  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  the  same 
ammunition. 

Q.  Or  the  Savage  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  those  are  high-power  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  sound  you  heard  indicated 
anything  more  than  that  the  firing  was  by  some  kind  of  a  high- 
power  rifle? — A.  That  is  what  I  meant,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  Sergeant  Sanders  arrived,  he  had 
a  gun,  or  whether  he  had  to  go  into  the  barracks  to  get  his  gun? — 
A.  He  went  into  the  barracks  and  got  his  gun  and  joined  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Yes.  So  that  he  did  not  have  a  gun  when  he  reached  the 
parade  ground  in  front  of  the  quarters,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  next  morning,  after  you  saw  these  dips 
and  shells,  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  had  done  tlus 
firing.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  changed  your  belief. — ^A.  It 
seems  to  me  that  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  tliese  men  all  hav- 
ing been  discharged,  by  this  time  we  should  have  heard  something 
aMut  who  did  it;  but  I  know  of  no  direct  evidence  that  has  come 
out  to  fix  it  on  these  men,  and  I  think  there  is  a  question — ^there  has 
certainly  one  begun  to  arise  in  my  mind — as  to  whether  the  i^ooting 
was  actually  done  by  the  soldiers. 

Q.  You  begin  to  think  now  that  they  may  not  have  been  guilty  at 
all,  notwithstanding  some  of  these  clips  and  shells  may  have  been 
picked  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  question  has  begun  to  arise  in  my  mind. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  your  satisfaction  by  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  this  committee  that  all  the  shells  picked  up  that 
have  been  produced  and  examined  were  fired  at  some  other  place  than 
at  Brownsville,  would  not  that  change  your  mind  entirely  on  that 
subject? — A.  I  would  consider  it  a  point  in  favor  of  the  men,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  change  my  mind. 

Q.  In  that  event,  me  clips  and  shells  would  be  no  evidence  at  all, 
would  they,  of  their  having  participated  in  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  believe  that  that  would  counteract  that  evidence. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  that  you  know  of  that  would  stand 
against  the  men,  excepting  only  those  things? — A.  That  is  the  only 
evidence  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  in  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
sink,  behind  which  you  state  there  were  perhaps  two  of  your  men 
posted,  where  they  could  clean  their  guns  that  night? — ^A,  Will  you 
repeat  that  question,  please? 
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Q.  Could  the  men  who,  as  I  understand,  were  posted  between 
the  wall  and  the  sink,  have  cleaned  their  guns  that  night  without 
you  knowing  something  about  it;  out  there  m  the  dark,  I  mean? — ^A. 
Well,  I  was  walking  up  the  line  continually.  They  would  have  had 
to  be  pretty  quick  ana  careful  about  it,  it  seems  to  me,  to  prevent 
my  seeing  them  working  at  them. 

Q.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  there  were  three  of  the  men  whom 
you  stood  out,  whom  you  had  stand  to  one  side  for  reinspection — ^Le- 
roy  Horn,  William  B.  Anderson,  and  George  W.  Mitchell.  Who  was 
Leroy  Horn? — ^A.  In  connection  with  that,  I  do  not  believe  that 
man's  name  was  William  B.  Anderson. 

Q.  William  Anderson,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  William  Anderson, 
I  think. 

Q.  Very  well.— A.  You  asked  me  about  Leroy  Horn? 

Q.  Yes.  Was  he  a  cook? — A.  He  was  at  one  time  the  cook.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  was  at  this  time  cook  or  not.  He  was  reduced, 
and  another  man  made  company  cook  at  about  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  connection  with  either  one  of 
those  men,  or  the  condition  of  the  guns  of  those  men,  tliat  leads 
you  to  think  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  make  the  final  inspection  of  the  guns. 

Q.  When  you  marched  your  company  away,  under  the  orders  of 
Major  Penrose,  leaving  behind  the  seven  men  whom  you  had  stood 
aside  for  reinspection,  they  were  left  there  with  Major  Penrose  and 
Captain  Lyon  for  reinspection,  were  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  iJiey 
were. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  while  you  were  not  present, 
you  know  that  these  men,  one  after  another,  and  all  of  them,  joined 
your  company  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

Q.  You  were  present  when  the  surplus  ammunition  was  turned  in  ? 
I  have  already  asked  you  about  that. 

Senator  Bulkelby.  Will  you  not  ask  him.  Senator,  if  he  had  any 
conversation  with  Major  Penrose  or  Captain  Lyon  in  regard  to  this 
inspection  of  the  guns  ? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  I  did  ask  him. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  asked  yesterday. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Major  Penrose  and  Captain 
Lyon,  in  fact,  did  inspect  your  men,  or  do  you  know  in  any  other  way 
than  from  them,  from  anybody  else,  whether  they  inspected  those 
seven  men  and  passed  their  ffuns? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  positively 
whether  Major  renrose  or  Captain  Lyon  reported  to  me  what  the 
result  of  this  inspection  was.  I  know  that  I  found  it  out  in  some 
way — probably  from  one  of  them — that  they  did  not  think  that  these 
pieces  had  been  fired. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  new  recruits.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  purpose  of  that  was.  Can  you  tell  us  the  present  strength  of  your 
company — Company  B  ? — A.  The  present  strength  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  sir,  they  are  filling  it  up — recruiting  it  up  for 
the  Philippines.     I  do  not  know  what  the  present  strength  of  it  is. 

Q.  You  nave  not  been  present  with  the  company  for  some  time? — 
A.  Not  for  two  months,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  not  "  established,'* 
I  believe  (or  some  equivalent  word),  at  this  court-martial  hearing, 
that  a  gun  while  in  the  rack  might  be  cleaned.  I  will  ask  you  if 
anybody  testified  on  that  point  excepting  one  man,  Sergeant  Geb- 
hardt,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry? 

Senator  Warner.  I  never  asked  that  question.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  My  question  was,  in  substance,  ttiis:  If  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, from  tiie  court-martial  testimony,  that  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  you  are  exercising  a  pretty  broad  latitude  when 
you  go  into  what  witnesses  think.  I  do  not  apply  this  to  any  par- 
ticular Senator,  but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  draw  in 
the  line  a  little. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well.    I  am  nearly  through. 

Senator  Scott.  While  that  testimony  is  b^mg  found  in  the  record, 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  If  I  remember  correctly,  1 
think  you  said,  on  your  thinking  the  matter  over,  that  it  took  you 
thirty  minutes  to  inspect  your  company  that  morning? 

A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  that,  I  believe,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  that  you  had  43  men? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  line?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  43;  41  to  43. 

Q,  Would  it  be  possible  to  inspect  43  men  in  thirty  minutes?  That 
is  less  than  a  minute  to  each  man. — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  took 
as  much  as  a  minute  to  each  man,  sir.  I  was  inspecting  the  bores  and 
chambers  only.  I  intended  to  make  a  much  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  pieces  that  I  was  doubtful  of,  the  pieces  of  those  men  that 
I  stepped  out  of  ranks. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  alL 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  now  an  extract  from 
the  testimony  of  First  Sergt.  Earl  M.  Gebhardt,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry,  found  on  pages  531  to  583  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Penrose  court-martial,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  cleaning  of  a 
gun  while  in  the  gun  rack,  he  testified  as 'follows: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly  look  at  that  rifle  in  the  rack  again  [witness  goes  to 
armrack  as  requested]  and  demonstrate  to  the  court  whether  or  not  it  is  possible 
to  clean  a  rifle  so  located  in  a  rack. — A.  (Witness  demonstrates  with  rack.) 
With  a  brass  cleaning  rod  it  would  be  possible  to  clean  it  by  removing  the  bolt. 

Q.  And  inserting  the  rod  where? — A.  In  the  breech.  It  would  have  to  be 
cleaned  from  the  breech.  It  could  not  be  cleaned  from  the  end  of  the  barrel 
at  all,  and  in  that  way  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  leaving  some 
at  the  top  and  the  muzzle. 

Would  that  be  your  opinion  as  to  cleaning  a  gun  in  the  gun  rack — 
that  there  would  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  bore  up  at  the  end  of  the 
barrel  that  could  not  be  reached? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  ramrod  could  not 
be  driven  through  the  muzzle  of  the  ffun. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  inspect  a  gun  that  had  been  fired  and  had  been 
cleaned  while  in  the  rack,  leaving  a  short  space  at  the  muzzle  that 
had  not  been  touched,  would  you  or  not  detect  that? — ^A.  I  think 
I  would  detect  it,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  think  some  one  asked  the  question  whether  if 
that  gun  rack  was  tipped  over  on  its  side  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
clean  the  gun  in  that  way. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  onlv  way  they  could  do  it. 
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By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  Now,  you  take  that  gim  rack  with  40  or  60  muskets  in  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  night A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  in  there  promiscuously,  would  it  not  be  a  pretty  dif- 
ficult proposition  to  turn  that  rack  over  and  turn  it  around  so  as 
to  fina  that  gun  to  be  cleaned? 

Senator  TSnvrner.  I  think  the  rack  only  holds  20  guns,  Senator. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  man  would  have  to  have  the  help  of  several  com- 
rades, I  think. 

By  Senator  Bui*kei.ey  : 
Q.  So  that  a  man  could  not  go  out  there  and  put  that  rack  in 
position  and  hunt  out  a  gun  to  be  cleaned  so  that  he  could  clean  it 
even  from  the  chamber? — A.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

By  Senator  FoRAKER : 

Q.  Mr.  Lawrason,  one  more  question  as  to  Allison's  gun.  You  said 
you  were  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  the  chest  or  not.  Did  you  or 
not  refer  in  that  connection  to  a  chest  that  had  been  fastened  up  at 
Niobrara  and  which  you  found  under  the  cots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
what  I  meant. 

Q.  Or  did  you  refer  to  some  other  chest? — A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  the 
chests  in  which  the  arms  were — the  rifles. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  these  chests  could  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, have  been  ojxened,  in  view  of  the  condition  in  which  you  found 
them.  Is  that  still  your  opinion  or  not,  in  view  of  your  inspection 
of  them  that  night? — A.  I  did  not  think  that  these  chests  had  been 
disturbed.  If  they  had  been,  it  would  have  been  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  they  were  put  back  in  this  position. 

Q.  Would  there  have  oeen  time  to  have  put  these  guns  back  in 
these  chests  after  the  firing,  in  view  of  your  men  being  out,  under 
your  conmiand,  behind  the  wall?  Would  there  have  feen  time,  if 
they  had  been  t^en  out  of  these  chests,  for  them  to  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  chests? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have 
had  time  to  do  this,  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ][ust  where  you  saw 
the  Allison  ffun,  as  I  understand  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recol- 
lect positivefy  about  Allison's  gun. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that,  but  you  are  positive  in  your  recol- 
lection that  these  chests  did  not  seem  to  you  to  have  been  opened 
since  the  time  you  left  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  other  reasons,  because  you  found  them  still  covered 
with  the  cosmic  oil  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fastened  down  with  the  cleats  in  the  position  in  which 
th^  were  placed  before  shipment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  firing  had  ceased  when  you  r^eached 
the  company  barracks,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  call  to  arms 
which  you  first  heard  sounded  just  as  you  were  coming  out  of  your 
quarters,  and  that  you  were  not  more  than  a  minute  getting  across  to 
ttie  company  barracks.    On  yesterday  you  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Scott.  Lieutenant,  when  the  roll  was  being  called  by  the  first  ser- 
geant was  there  still  some  firing  going  on? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  any  firing  went  on  while  the  roll 
was  being  called.  My  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  company,  and  I 
can  not  recollect  hearing  any  shots  after  I  had  reached  the  company. 
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By  Senator  Fobakeb  : 

Q.  There  might  have  bewi  firing  at  that  time,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  as  I 
understand  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not  firing  at  that  time? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Do  you  want  to  change  that  statement? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
listen — at  least,  I  was  very  busy  after  reaching  the  company,  and  it  is 
possible  that  shots  might  have  been  fired  and  1  would  not  have  heard 
them. 

Q.  That  was  a  time  of  a  good  deal  of  excitement  for  you,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  do  not  recollect 
whether  there  were  any  shots  fired. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  time  of  unusual  responsibility  for  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  battle? — ^A.  First  battle. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  battle  of  Brownsville, 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  But  you  thought  you  were  being  fired  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  In  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial  I  find  the  following, 
and  I  read  from  page  507 : 

Q.  Did  you  actually  see  anybody  barefooted,  or  how  did  you  know  of  this? — 
A.  I  saw  one  man  who  fell  in  the  front  rank,  or  was  about  to  do  so,  without 
shoes  on,  and  I  heard  conversations  taking  place  in  the  rear  rank,  one  soldier 
complaining  that  he  had  no  shoes  on  and  another  saying  that  It  was  no  time  to 
think  about  shoes  when  you  are  being  shot  at 

Does  that  help  your  recollection  any  fks  to  whether  firing  was  at 
that  time  going  on? — A.  No,  sir;  I  recollect  this  conversation,  but 
I  do  not  remember  any  shots  fired  after  I  joined  the  company. 

Q.  Then  you  stand  by  the  statement  that  you  made  yesterday,  that 
you  simply  do  not  recollect? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  imderstand  you  now  intend,  by  the  statement  you  made 
yesterday,  to  contradict  anybody  who  says  that  there  was  firing 
after  you  reached  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  might  have  been.  I  just 
did  not  hear  any. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  The  fact  is,  as  you  have  stated,  that  you  heard  no  firing  after 
vou  joined  the  company  ? — A.  I  think  I  stated  that  I  did  not  recollect 
neanng  any,  sir.     1  would  not  swear  that  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  5ut  you  have  no  remembrance  of  hearing  any  ? — A.  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  hearing  any. 

Q.  And  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Scott  as  to  whether 
you  thought  you  were  being  fired  on,  you  said  you  were.  That  was, 
of  course,  when  you  heard  the  shooting  that  you  thought  that? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.- You  did  not  think  you  were  being  fired  on  when  you  did  not 
hear  any  shooting? — A.  l^o,  sir;  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  probability  of  turning  in  guns  to 

the  quartermaster-sergeant  without  them  being  carefully  cleaned  and 

inspected  before  they  were  received.    Your  own  gun  was  turned  in, 

as  it  appears  from  the  testimony  you  have  given,  without  being 
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carefully  deaned,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  could  tell  that  it 
had  been  fired,  I  suppose,  by  a  careful  cleaning  of  the  barrel. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  was  found  to  be  foul,  and  not  cleaned  after  having 
been  fired,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  arsenal,  that  is  because  you  tumea 
it -in  without  being  cleaned? — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  being  cleaned; 
I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  I  want  to  put  this  in  the  record.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
controversy  about  it.     I  read  from  page  486  of  the  court-martial 
proceedings : 

Q.  Did  the  men  of  the  company  fall  in  promptly  or  did  they  straggle  in? — ^A. 
They  straggled  in ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 

That  is  correct,  is  it,  as  you  understand  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 
Q.  The  next  question  and  answer  are  as  follows : 

Q.  Tell,  If  you  remember,  how  long  it  was  after  you  arrived  in  front  of  your 
company  before  the  last  man  had  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks? — A.  I  can  only 
guess  at  the  time.    I  suppose  about  five  or  six  minutes. 

That  is  still  your  remembrance,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;    about  that 
time,  I  should  say.    I  really  could  not  tell  that. 
Q.  And  the  next  is : 

Q.  And  how  long  was  this  after  the  first  call  to  arms?— A.  I  suppose  about 
eight  minutes. 

That  is  your  remembrance,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood.  I  was  just  guessing  at  those  times.  I  would  like  to 
state  again  that  I  have  really  no  idea  of  the  time. 

Q.  The  next  is : 

Q.  And  approximately  about  how  long  after  the  first  shots  you  heard? — 
A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  minutes,  I  should  say,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  still  your  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  that  now 
I  should  say  that  it  was  a  little  less  than  that.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  ten  minutes,  but  I  think  a  little  less. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  One  more  question.  You  say  you  thought  you  were  being  fired 
on  when  you  fell  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  calling  the  roll,  and  when  you  marched  the 
company  around  by  the  wall,  were  you  still  of  the  opinion  that  you 
were  being  attacked  and  fired  on  by  some  foe,  or  imaginary  foe? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  of  opinion  that  I  was  being  attacked  then.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  I  had  been  attacked. 

Senator  Scott.  That  is  better. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  thought  the  battle  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  Perhaps 
this  is  pushing  it  a  little  too  far,  but  I  think  that  we  have  pushed 
our  questions  rather  out  of  proper  limits,  perhaps,  already.  Ques- 
tions have  been  asked  of  this  witness  which  have  brought  out  his 
opinion  as  to  who  did  that  shooting.  I  think  he  said  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  done  by  men  of  the  regiment ; 
but  later  he  doubts  that,  because  so  much  time  has  elapsed  and  no 
definite  confessions  have  been  made^  and  he  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  in  the  meantime  he  has  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  who  did  the  shooting  on  that  night? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  I  hglieve  I  have  been  slightly 
misunderstood.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  at  the  time,  the  nert 
morning,  after  seeing  these  cartridges,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  soldiers  had  done  the  shooting.  Since  that  time  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  material  evidence  has  oeen  brought  forward  to 
show  that  they  did,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  have  been 
by  this  time,  and  that  we  should  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  Then  that  ig  the  reason  you  have  changed  your  mind? — A.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  have  changed  it  entirely,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  if  you  have  in  your  mind  any  other  source 
from  which  this  firing  came — any  definite  opinion  in  your  own 
mind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  formed  no  definite  opinion  as  to  that. 

Q.  One  more  question  as  to  the  guns  you  examined  in  your  box; 
how  many  did  you  have  in  your  hands  of  those  guns  that  were  in 
that  box  ? — A.  I  took  the  two  upper  ones. 

Q.  So  that  your  personal  examination  was  confined  to  those  two? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  others  had  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  box,  because  there  were  numerous  wooden  cleats  that  held  ^ese 
guns  in  position  below,  and  they  were  all  in  place. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby: 

Q.  You  counted  them  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  gun 
to  be  charged  to  a  man  by  the  wrong  number? — A.  Yes,  sir;  mat 
would  be  a  mistake  made  by  the 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  a  thing  occurring,  that  a  gun  was 
charged  to  a  man  by  the  wrong  number,  m  your  experience? — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  can  not  remember  such  a  case. 

Q.  Of  course  mistakes  are  possible,  but  did  you  ever  know  such  a 
mistake  to  occur? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Bulkelby.  That  is  all. 

The  chairman  here  read  to  the  committee  a  telegram  from  Senator 
Culberson,  which  was  as  follows : 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  25,  1907. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Warren, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0.: 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  a  subcommittee  to  visit  Brownsville. 

C.  A.  Culberson. 

The  chairman  also  reported  to  the  committee  that  an  invitation 
had  been  received  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  for  the 
committee  to  visit  that  city  during  its  deliberations. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrowy  Friday,  March  29, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 47 
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COMMITTBE  ON   MILITARY   AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Friday^  March  29^  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALKER  ITCURDY  (COLOBED)— BecaUed. 

(The  witness,  who  had  been  heretofore  duly  sworn,  was  reminded 
by  the  chairman  that  he  was  still  under  oath.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Sergeant,  you  testified,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  before,  that 
you  were  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  Company  B  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  while  it  was  at  Brownsville  in  August,  1906.  That  is 
correct,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  I  was 
made  quartermaster-sergeant — Captain  Shattuck  made  me  quarter- 
master-sergeant— about  the  9th  or  10th  of  June.  I  don't  remember 
tibe  exact  date,  but  I  think  it  was  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  June. 

Q.  Who  had  been  quartermaster-sergeant  prior  to  that  date? — ^A. 
Sergt.  William  Blaney. 

Q.  What  book  is  that  in  front  of  you  there?  See  if  you  recog- 
nize it. — A.  This  is  the  company's  property  book,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  property  book  of  Company  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  that  and  see  what  ffun  Sergeant  Blaney  had 
assigned  to  him,  according  to  that  book,  when  these  new  Springfield 
rifles  were  issued?— A.  (Examining  book.)   I  think  it  was  45683. 

Q.  45683?— A.  Yes,  sii:. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  testified  to,  I  believe,  that  Sergeant  Blaney 
was  absent  on  furlough.  WTien  did  he  ffo  away  on  furlough  ? — ^A. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  I  was  made  quartermaster-sergeant — 
about  the  9th  or  10th  of  June. 

Q.  That  is,  you  succeeded  him  when  he  went  away  on  furlough? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  returned  while  you  were  yet  at  Brownsville?  When 
did  he  return  ? — A.  He  returned  at  El  Reno. 

Q.  He  was  not  with  you  at  Fort  Brown  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  his  gun  when  he  left  to  go  on  furlough 
the  9th  of  June,  or  whatever  date  it  was? — ^A.  He  took  it  up  and 
packed  it  away. 

Q.  He  turned  it  in? — A.  No,  sir;  he  turned  in  his  own  rifle.  He 
will  tell  you  himself  that  when  he  returned  there  was  a  slip  of  paper 
put  in  the  chamber  to  show  whose  rifle  it  was,  to  keep  me  from 
issuing  it  to  anyone  else. 

Q.  Who  put  that  in  there? — A.  I  put  it  in  there  myself. 

Q.  What  was  on  that  slip  of  paper? — A.  "  William  Blaney." 

Q.  Now,  when  he  returned,  were  you  still  with  the  company? — ^A. 
Yes  sir. 

q'.  At  El  Reno?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wore  still  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  continue  as  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Until  I 
was  discharged,  sir. 
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Q.  Until  you  were  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Vhat  was  done  in  the  matter  of  providing  Sergeant 
Blaney  with  a  gun? — ^A.  I  gave  him  his  same  rifle  back. 

Q.  You  gave  him  back  that  same  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  company  book  show  there  as  to  what  ultimately 
became  of  it? — A.  The  company  property  book  only  shows  here  that 
it  was  checked  off.  At  least  it  is  struck  out  now,  because  it  was 
checked  off. 

Q.  I^ok  at  the  number  of  the  gun  and  see  whether  there  are  some 
initials  placed  over  the  number? — A.  No,  sir;  only  "  O.  K."  here, 
when  it  was  turned  in. 

Q.  What  is  that  written  over  the  number  [indicating  on  book]  ? — 
A.  That  is  the  captain's  check  mark. 

Q.  That  is  "  C.  C.  K.?  "—A.  It  is  "  O.  K." 

Q.  No ;  "  C.  C.  K." — A.  That  is  the  captain's  check  mark,  of  Cap- 
tain KiTiney.    He  could  tell  you.     He  did  that  himself. 

Q.  The  gun  was  turned  in.  You  were  quartermaster-sergeant 
when  the  gun  was  turned  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

-  Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  the  guns  were  turned  in  Captain 
Kinney  was  captain  of  the  conipany. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  name  is  C.  C.  Kinney? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  checked  up  every  number? — A.  He  had 
that  book  and  he  checked  it  up. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  gun.  No.  45683 — is  that  the  num- 
ber?— A.  45683,  I  think  it  is,  sir.  [Examining  book.]  There  is  a 
check  over  it,  but  I  think  that  is  what  it  is.  No.  45683. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  number  you  gave. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  AVell,  it  is  the  number  that  is  there.  State  where  that  gun  Was 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  1906. — A.  It  was  in  the  arm  chest, 
sir,  in  the  company. 

Q.  In  the  arm  chest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  arm  chest  open  or  closed? — A.  It  was  closed,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  arm  chest? — A.  It  was  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  in  that  arm  chest,  and  who  had  placed  it 
there  ? — A.  I  placed  it  there  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  At  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  guns  that  were  in  your  charge?  It  was  one 
of  a  number  in  your  charge  at  that  time,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  already  testified  that  you  packed  up  in  arm  chests  all 
the  ^ns  you  had  charged  to  you  ? — ^A.  All  the  surplus  guns  that  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  clear,  positive,  distinct  recollection  of  that  fact, 
have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  mistaken  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  No.  45683?    That  was  the  number?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  proof  here  that  Ernest  Allison — I 
believe  it  was  Ernest — is  that  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a 
man  named  Ernest  Allison. 

Q.  That  he  was  discharged  a  day  or  two  before  this  firing? — A.  I 
don^t  know,  but  I  think  it  was  only  one  or  two  days  before  this 
happened. 
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Q.  What  was  done  with  his  gun  when  he  was  discharged? — ^A,  I 
think  it  was  on  Sunday  morning.  I  am  not  sure  whether  ft  was  Sun- 
day morning  or  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  discharged  on  the  12th.    That 

would  be  Sunday  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning. 

^  Q.  Whenever  it  was,  what  was  done  with  his  gun? — A.  I  had  him 

oil  it  up,  just  put  common  oil  on  it,  and  put  it  in  the  chest  where  my 

rifle  was,  with  my  six-shooters. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  chest  that  was  packed  up  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  referring  to  those  at  all,  because  they 
had  never  been  opened. 

Q.  They  had  never  been  opened  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  chests  were  there  having  guns  in  them  that 
had  never  been  opened  ? — A.  There  were  three. 

Q.  How  manv  chests  were  there  that  you  had  packed  up  at  Fort 
Niobrara  in  which  you  had  packed  up  your  surplus  guns? — A^ 
There  were  two. 

Q.  Two  in  which  you  placed  surplus  rifles? — ^A.  In  which  I  placed 
surplus  rifles. 

Q.  And  the  chest  that  this  gun  was  in  was  not  opened  at  all,  as  I 
imderstand  you  now,  until  after  the  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  opened  for  the  first  time  after  it  left  Niobrara  ?^ 
A.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  when  the  lieutenant  asked  me 
to  open  up  the  chests. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  what  time  with  respect  to  the  firing? — A.  I 
don't  know  exactly,  but  I  judge  it  was  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  I 
judged  it  to  be. 

Q.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  Lawrason? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  ordered  me  to  open  them  up. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  gun.  It  appears  in  tes- 
timony that  a  number  of  these  guns,  when  received  at  the  arsenal  and 
examined  there,  were  found  to  have  foul  bores,  as  though  they  had 
been  fired  and  not  cleaned.  One  of  these  was  No.  46544,  whicn  was 
issued  to  George  Jackson,  was  it  not? — A.  (Examining book.)  46544. 

Q.  Now,  tefl  us  what  became  of  George  Jackson's  ffun? — ^A. 
George  Jackson's  gun  was  turned  in  to  me  after  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Beno,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  his  gun  was  turned  in? — ^A.  He  was  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  He  was  left  behind  as  one  of  the  12  men  arrested? — A.  One  of 
the  13  men  who  were  prisoners. 

Q.  And  his  gun  was  turned  in  to  you  when  you  arrived  there?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  it  en  route? — ^A,  Lieutenant  Higgins — ^the 
first  sergeant  turned  it  over  to  me,  but  he  had  charge  of  it  all  the 
time  after  receiving  it  from  him. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  became  of  it  after  it  was  turned  over; 
whether  anybody  else  used  it? — A,  That  is  imi)ossible  to  say,  but  I 
must  have  issued  it  to  some  one,  as  it  was  a  nice  clean  gun,  and  I 
wouldn't  issue  a  dirty  gun.  I  sent  one  gun  to  the  range— iieutenant 
Higgins  will  testify  himself— that  I  dicm't  know  that  the  cut-off  was 
broke  off,  and  I  just  picked  it  out  and  sent  it  to  the  range,  and  he 
sent  it  back,  and  ne  gave  me  a  terrible  calling  down  for  sending  him 
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a  gun  that  was  out  of  order,  about  sending  him  a  gun  that  was 
broken. 

Q.  When  you  would  send  a  gun  out  to  an  oflBcer,  you  would  not 
put  it  on  the  book? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  just  take  the  number  of 
it,  so  that  I  would  know  that  was  the  number  that  I  received. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  guns  were  issued  out  of  the  store- 
room except  those  received  by  you  from  some  one  else? — A.  Only 
the  men  that  joined  the  company. 

Q.  Did  any  join  the  company?  I  understand  you  issued  a  gun  to 
Sergeant  Blaney. — A.  He  got  his  same  rifle  back. 

Q.  Had  it  been  used  by  anyone  else  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
positive  that  it  had  not  been  used  by  anyone,  because  there  was  a 
slip  of  paper  put  into  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  had  never  been  used. 

Q.  That  slip  of  paper  was  still  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  recruits  joined  the  company  at  Fort  Reno? — A,  I  re- 
member one  man  by  the  name  of  Jackson  and  one  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Bracy — the  only  ones  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q.  Thomas  Bracy  and  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Thomas  Bracy  had 
served  three  years  previous  to  that  in  some  company. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  jou  issued  those  recruits  guns  out  of  this 
storeroom. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  issued  them  guns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  of  that  on  the  property  book? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  there  is  a  record  of  the  guns  I  issued  them. 

Q.  Thomas  Bracy  and  Jesse  Jackson.  See  what  were  the  numbers 
of  those  guns. — A.  (After  examining  book.)  Bracy,  Thomas  J. — ^he 
had  forty-one  thousand  and  something.  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 
The  captain's  check  mark  has  got  it  nearly  marked  out.  Jesse  A. 
Jackson — ^he  had  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
something;  I  don't  know  what  that  is.  I  can't  see  it.  The  captain 
has  got  his  check  mark  over  it  there. 

Senator  Foraker  (after  examining  book).  It  looks  to  me  like 
41796.  Well,  what  is  the  number  of  the  gun  issued  to  Thomas 
Bracy  ? 

A.  Here  it  is.  The  captain's  check  mark  has  got  it  all  marked 
out  (indicating  on  book). 

Q.  It  looks  to  me  like  41188.  In  explanation  of  the  diflBculty  in 
reading  the  numbers,  I  will  say  that  the  initials  "  C.  C.  K."  are  writ- 
ten over  each  of  these  numbers,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  initials  of 
Captain  Kinney,  then  the  company  commander,  and  to  whom  these 
guns  were  turned  in. — A.  Yes.  sir;  Captain  Kinney;  he  checked 
them  all  up  when  they  were  turned  in.  [After  further  examination 
of  book.]  Bracy,  Thomas  J.,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  his  gun 
was  41183. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 
Q.  To  whom  was  that  issued? — A.  Thomas  J.  Bracy;  41183. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Lieutenant  Higgins  had  two  guns,  and  neither  of  them  is  on 
the  book? — A.  No,  sir;  you  never  charge  an  officer  up  with  a  gun. 
You  always  just  take  a  note  of  it. 

Q.  Captain  Kinney,  you  are  positive,  had  a  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Captain  Kinney  had  a  gun. 
Q,  State  whether  or  not  Captain  Shattuck  had  a  gun  while  you 
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were  at  Fort  Niobrara. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  gun  while  we  were 
at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Using  it  on  the  target  range? — A.  At  target  practice. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  while  you  were  at  Fort  Reno  there  was 
a  competitive  target  firing  in  which  men  from  your  company  par- 
ticipated.— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  competitive  shooting  there — com- 
petition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  men  who  participated  in 
it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  What  kind  of  competition  was  that,  and  how  many  of  those 
competitions  did  you  have? — A.  We  would  have  them  once  a  month, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  in  August,  one  in  September,  and  one  in  Oc- 
tober?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  were  detailed  from  each  company  of  the  battalion  to  par- 
ticipate in  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  five  men  from  each  company. 

Q.  Five  men  from  each  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  15  men  in  all  in  competition  from  your  bat- 
talion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  battalion.     We  had  three  companies. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not.  Sergeant,  when  a  gun  is  turned  in  to 
you  as  Sergeant  Blaney's  gun  was,  you  receive  it  just  as  you  get  it, 
or  whether  you  are  required  to  inspect  it. — A.  Sergeant  Blaney 
turned  in  his  own  gun. 

Q.  He  turned  in  his  own  gun  to  himself? — A.  He  completed  tar- 
get practice  while  he  was  quartermaster-sergeant  himself. 

Q.  To  whom  did  Lieutenant  Lawrason  turn  in  his  gun,  to  you  or 
to  Sergeant  Blaney? — A.  I  received  it  myself. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  inspection  of  these  guns,  or 
whether  you  were  required  to  do  it. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Lieutenant  Lawra- 
son himself  will  tell  you  that  I  spoke  to  him  myself  and  told  him 
his  gun  was  dirty.  The  man  that  was  working  for  him  failed  to 
clean  it,  and  I  didn't  have  time  to  clean  it  myself,  because  we  were 
packing  up  to  leave  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  required  to  clean  guns  when  they 
were  turned  in. — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  required  to  clean  them. 

Q.  You  took  them  as  they  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  I  asked  you,  either  time 
when  you  were  on  the  stand  before,  about  taking  some  exploded  car- 
tridge shells  from  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown.  State  whether  or  not 
you  have  any  recollection  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  and,  if  so, 
how  it  came  about  that  you  did  do  such  a  thing. — A.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  number,  but  I  think  I  had  about  1,500  or  1,600  shells  that  I 
carried  from  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown.    I  couldn't  decap  them. 

Q.  AVhy  could  you  not  decap  them  ? — A.  The  decapper  was  broke. 

Q.  What  is  a  decapper? — A.  The  decapper  is  to  knock  out  that 
primer. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  these  shells  were  cleaned  in  any  way  at 
all. — A.  We  never  clean  a  shell,  sir,  unless  it  is  decapped. 

Q.  You  clean  the  shells  after  you  decap  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  you  send  them  to  the  arsenal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
can't  clean  a  shell  until  you  decap  it. 

Q.  Here  is  a  shell.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  decapping 
it? — A.  I  mean  for  this  primer  to  be  knocked  out  [indicating].  "We 
have  got  a  tool  that  goes  in  there  to  knock  that  out. 
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Q.  That  tool  is  inserted  from  the  front  and  knocks  that  center 
piece  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  shell  is  washed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  it  is  decapped  it  remains  just  as  it  was  when  it  came  out 
of  the  gun  after  being  fired  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  these  shells  taken  to  Fort  Brown  ? — ^A.  Just 
the  same  as  they  were  fired  on  the  range. 

Q.  I  mean  how  were  they  packed  up? — ^A.  Just  packed  in  one  of 
the  foot  lockers. 

Q.  One  of  the  foot  lockers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  an  old  foot  locker;  one 
of  the  condemned  foot  lockers  that  we  had. 

Q.  Who  packed  tiiem  up  ? — A.  I  did  that  myself. 

Q.  You  did  that  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  when  you  arrived  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A. 
I  just  stood  that  on  the  left  of  my  door  there. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  the  box  ?-r-A.  The  box  was  bursted,  like 
a  good  many  of  the  other  boxes  we  had. 

Q.  The  box  was  open? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  set  that  box  ? — ^A.  Just  to  the  left  of  my  door, 
on  the  porch. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  that  box  out  on  the  porch? — ^A. 
Simply  because  1  hadn't  gotten  my  storeroom  straightened  up,  and  I 
didn't  have  any  place  to  put  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  remain  there?— A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
long  it  remained  there. 

Q.  Did  it  remain  there  some  days? — A.  It  was  there  several  days, 
I  know ;  several  days  it  was  there.  How  many  days,  I  couldn't  tell, 
because  nobodv  would  pay  any  attention  to  a  box  of  old  shells. 

Q.  It  wasn't  there  m  a  regular  ammunition  box,  but  in  a  foot 
locker  ? — A.  It  was  in  one  of  the  old  foot  lockers. 

Q.  A  foot  locker  is  not  an  ammunition  box  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  box  is  a  foot  locker? — A.  It  is  a  locker  that  is 
issued  to  a  soldier  for  his  clothing,  to  set  at  the  foot  of  his  bed. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  put  that  box  there  in  that  condition,  on  the 
back  porch,  after  you  arrived  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  about  it,  have  you,  that  it 
remained  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  even  go  and  put  my  hand  on 
the  spot,  if  I  was  there  to-day,  where  I  stood  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  while  it  stayed  there  Mexicans  and  scav- 
engers, as  we  call  them,  were  coming  and  going  during  the  first  davs 
you  were  there — were  coming  and  going  around  the  premises  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  that  box  was — whether  anybody  could  have 
gotten  to  the  box  and  taken  shells  out  of  it  if  they  had  wanted  to? — 
A.  There  was  nobody  watching.    They  could  have  taken  them,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anybody  from  the  town,  children  or 
Mexicans  or  anybody  else,  were  commg  about  there  and  picking  up 
articles  such  as  that  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
coming  around  there  picking  up  things,  because  I  remember  I  was 
ordered  to  keep  them  out,  by  the  first  sergeant.  He  said,  "  You  must 
make  these  Mexicans  keep  out;  thev  wiU  steal  anything." 

Q.  So  that  you  finallv  put  a  guard  on  there? — A;  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  aS. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  This  decapper  is  just  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  steel? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  supposed  to  be  steel.  It  has  got  a  little  spindle,  a  little 
pin,  in  it — I  guess  it  would  be  just  about  half  an  inch  long — ^that 
knocks  out  those  caps. 

Q.  Like  the  point  of  a  pencil,  only  sharper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  decap  a  shell? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  then  it  has  a  tool  that  vou  spring  down  on  to  knock  it  out. 

Q.  Yes.  How  long  had  you  been  accumulating  these  exploded 
shells  at  Niobrara?  You  said  you  had  1,500  or  1,600  of  them? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  accumulating  them  at  Niobrara? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you,  sir,  because  it  was  uirough  the  whole  target 
practice;  but  you  see,  a  part  of  them  was  decapped.  We  decapped 
them  from  time  to  time,  every  day,  until  we  got  our  decapper  broke. 

Q.  You  only  had  one  decapper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  one  decapper. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  ordnance  officer — ^that  is,  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  the  battalion — to  get  another  decapper? — A.  I  went  to 
the  ordnance  officer ;  but  they  didn't  have  them  there,  and  we  had  to 
send  to  get  one. 

Q.  He  had  none? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  see  him  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see? — A.  I  saw  the  quartermaster — ^the  ord- 
nance sergeant.  He  didn't  have  any,  and  we  had  to  send  to  the  Ord- 
nance Department  for  it. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  June  or  July;  I  don't 
know  which. 

Q.  I  know,  but  when? — A.  I  can't  imagine — 1906. 

Q.  Was  it  June  or  July? — A.  I  can't  remember  just  what  date. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  tell  us,  if  you  can,  how  long  you  had  been  ac- 
cumulating those  exploded  cartridges  that  had  not  been  decapped. — 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  Remember,  they  commenced  firing,  target 
practice,  in  May,  and  they  had  until  the  15th  of  July  to  wind  up. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  decapper  in  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  de- 
capper in  May. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  decapper  in  June? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think 
it  was  broke  about  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  1st  of  Julv ;  I  don't 
know  which.  I  can't  tell  you  just  what  month  it  was;  T  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  I  kno\v  we  couldn^t  get  another.  We  put  in  for 
another,  but  didn't  receive  it  until  just  before  we  left  there. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  left  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  can't 
say. 

Q.  How  many  days? — ^A.  It  couldn't  have  been  over  ten  or  fifteen 
days.     We  received  it  after  target  practice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  much  as — not  more  than — ten  or  fifteen 
days,  that  you  received  the  decapper,  before  you  left  there? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  was,  because  it  was  in  the  box  of  ordnance  that  we 
received. 

Q.  What  sort  of  ordnance? — A.  We  received  haversacks,  canteens, 
almost  everything  to  equip  the  men;  knives  and  forks  and  everything 
for  the  equipment  of  a  soldier. 

Q.  Knives  and  forks  are  not  a  part  of  ordnance? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are. 
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Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  left  that  box  on  the  porch  instead  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  storeroom? — ^A.  Senator,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  can't 
see  any  excuse  except  that  it  was  no  value,  practically  speaking. 
Who  would  want  to  take  an  empty  shell?  If  it  had  been  ball  car- 
tridges, I  would  have  did  just  as  I  did  with  my  other  ball  cartridges. 
But  who  wanted  empty  shells?  WTio  would  think  that  anybody 
would  want  an  empty  shell  ?  I  don't  think  either  one  of  you  gentle- 
men here  would  think  that  anybody  wanted  old  empty  shells.  They 
are  of  no  value  to  you. 

Q.  Afterwards  vou  put  it  in  your  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after 
I  got  straightened  up;  but  at  first  I  didn't.  Everything  had  to  be 
placed  in  its  place  in  opening  up. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  room  that  day  to  have  put  it  in  there! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  couldn't  straighten  up  all  that  stuff  at  one  time. 

Q.  Then  you  left  it  there  becaase  you  did  not  have  room! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  taken  off  the  porch  as  soon  as  I  got  room  for  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  it  off  the  porch? — ^A.  Now,  I  couldn't  tell 
you  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  it  there  lon^;  vou  put  it  in  the  storeroom  as 
soon  as  you  got  straightened  up? — ^A.  Ves,  sir;  I  put  it  in  the  store- 
room as  soon  as  I  got  straightened  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  it  there  but  a  short  time?— A.  Three  or 
four  davs;  possibly  longer. 

Q.  I  know;  but  what  day  of  the  week  did  you  get  to  Fort  Hrown!^ 
A.  We  got  there  on  Saturdav — I  think  it  wIlh  Saturday. 

Q.  And  that  box  remained  there  Saturday  ?— A.  Oh,  that  remained 
there  several  days. 

Q.  Sunday?— A.  It  probably  stayed  there  a  week;  I  couldn't  my. 

Q.  Probably?  Do  you  rjiy*that*it  fctaye^l  iUttnt  a  w^j-ik,  now?— 
A.  Several  davs  it  was  there,  but  how  long  I  couldn't  hay. 

Q.  Why  di^you  leave  it  there  so  long?— A-  L'ntil  I  got  everything 
straightened  iip  in  my  fftorenx^n. 

Q.  What  did  you 'have  to  ^raigfiten  up  in  vour  ti/frerwml— 
A.  Tin  cups,  knives,  fork-,  -pooriit.  ever>'  kind  or  article  which  this 
book  will  show  you  U  irrue'l  to  a  soldier.  I  want/'^J  Uf  get  that 
straight  first 

Q.  Let  us  see.  These  thingr  were  all  in  \x/xft^,  were  the^v  not,  your 
knives  and  forks  and  tin  cu[/^  and  »j[XKin%:  they  were  all  in  Ujxe*j?— 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  all  you  had  to  do  to  straigfjten  up  ther.e  thin^  wa»;  t/i  put 
those  boxes  in  the  Ktorer^y^in  ? — A.  No.  vir:  I  had  a  pfa/^e  there  for 
every  article  You  take  them  out  of  the  ly^xe>  and  you  liave  hhelvea 
for  them. 

Q.  Then  you  opened  your  ^uf!  that  you  ^hipfM^l  down  there?  -A. 
All  those  articlef?;  ye*?-  «r. 

Q.  What  articles'did  you  or^en?  -A.  Ku'w*^.  and  fork>  and  y.fMP^mn 
and  all  the  ordnance  exo^  tf>e  rifle-,  aijd  I  Ijad  no  Jie*'/J  Uj  oi^^u  tJi4> 
rifles,  because  every  man  had  a  rjfle  and  I  had  no  new  men, 

Q.  Did  you  open  all  of  it  ex^;ej>t  the  rifle*-?    -A.   Y^.,  >.ir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  arc  quite  clear  aWjt  t}/at?--A.  TrV.  >ir:  I  did,  I  o\t*'htA 
it  and  pot  it  up  there  r:^it  wh^'re  the  ^y^ni/a/jv  t'jmhm^u*U-i\  ^yttry 
tima  he  cam«  ihrmi^i^  fx/^jld  '-^ift  i^  ^J  d  he  'y>'jjd  i*\'*'fi  ^//unt  it  wij/?n  he 
umav^  ms  r«jfuiar  «eeUy  iii-per;i>/n^  if  \^^i  ^^uX^i  l/>. 
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Q.  What  for?— A.  We  couldn't  get  anything  for  them,  but  we 
could  return  them  with  empty  shells  m  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  crate  these  boxes  up? — A.  I  crated  them  in 
June — in  July. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — ^A.  I  shipped  them  all  the  way 
to  Fort  Brown  and  back  to  El  Reno,  and  if  they  haven't  broke  them 
up,  I  think  Captain  Kinney  will  tell  you  that  they  are  there,  still 
crated.    What  I  mean  by  crated  is,  I  put  cleats  on  them. 

Q.  I  understand.  How  many  days  was  it  before  you  left  Fort 
Niobrara  that  you  crated  these  ammunition  boxes? — A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you,  sir ;  I  don't  remember.    That  is  something  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  did  not  use  one  of  those 
ammunition  boxes,  instead  of  a  condemned  old  foot  locker? — A.  Sim- 
ply because  my  shells  had  not  been  decapped.  At  least,  I  never  have, 
since  I  have  been  quartermaster-sergeant,  .used  one  of  those  boxes  for 
shells  until  they  were  decapped,  and  I  wouldn't  put  them  in  one  of 
the  empty  ammunition  boxes  unless  they  were  decapped,  and  they 
hadn't  been  decapped. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  onliest  reason  I  can  account 
for.    That  is  the  onliest  reason  I  put  them  in  this  box. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Fort  Brown,  what  was  the  condition  of  this 
condemned  foot  locker? — ^A.  She  had  bursted  open;  the  top  had  just 
crushed  in.  * 

Q.  Just  describe  it  to  us,  if  you  please. — A.  It  is  a  box  that  must 
be  about  22  inches,  or  maybe  longer,  and  a  whole  section  was  broke 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Twenty- two  inches  long,  and  how  wide? — A.  I  would  judge  it 
to  be  about  18  inches. 

Q.  Twenty-two  by  18?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  high? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  couldn't  be  over  12  or 
14  inches. 

Q.  It  couldn't  be?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  top  off  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  just  bursted. 

Q.  Crushed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  bursted ;  one  section  of  the  top  gone. 

Q.  One  section  of  the  top  was  gone? — A.  Ten  inches.  When  I 
say  10  inches,  I  mean  plumb  across. 

Q.  So  that  the  shells  were  exposed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  them  that  way  on  the  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  fit  place  to  leave  it? — A.  I  told  you, 
Senator,  you  wouldn't  think  that  anyone  was  going  to  take  empty 
shells.     What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Q.  I  don't  either. — A.  I  didn't  have  any  thought  that  anyone 
would  take  empty  shells.  That  is  the  last  thought  that  we  would 
have,  any  soldier,  that  anyone  would  want  to  take  an  old  empty  shell. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  thought  about  it?  Did  you  ever  see  anybody 
takingany  of  these  empty  shells? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  miss  any  of  these  empty  shells? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
can't  say  I  did,  because  I  didn't  know  how  many  I  had  there,  and  I 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  guarded  your  property  there,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  And  you  guarded  this  property  as  you  would  guard  other  prop- 
erty?— ^A.  1  did;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  left  that  box  on  the  porch  instead  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  storeroom? — ^A.  Senator,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  can't 
see  any  excuse  except  that  it  was  no  value,  practically  speaking. 
Who  would  want  to  take  an  empty  shell?  If  it  had  been  ball  car- 
tridges, I  would  have  did  just  as  I  did  with  my  other  ball  cartridges. 
But  who  wanted  empty  shells?  Who  would  think  that  anybody 
would  want  an  empty  shell  ?  I  don't  think  either  one  of  you  gentle- 
men here  would  thmk  that  anybody  wanted  old  empty  shells.  They 
are  of  no  value  to  you. 

Q.  Afterwards  you  put  it  in  your  storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after 
I  got  straightened  up ;  but  at  first  I  didn't.  Everything  had  to  be 
placed  in  its  place  in  opening  up. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  room  that  day  to  have  put  it  in  there? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  I  couldn't  straighten  up  all  that  stuff  at  one  time. 

Q.  Then  you  left  it  there  because  you  did  not  have  room? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  was  taken  off  the  porch  as  soon  as  I  got  room  for  it. 

Q.  ^Vhen  did  you  take  it  off  the  porch? — ^A.  Now,  I  couldn't  tell 
you  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  it  there  long;  you  put  it  in  the  storeroom  as 
soon  as  you  got  straightened  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  put  it  in  the  store- 
room as  soon  as  I  got  straijghtened  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  it  there  but  a  short  time? — ^A.  Three  or 
four  days;  possibly  longer. 

Q.  I  tnow ;  but  what  day  of  the  week  did  you  get  to  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  We  got  there  on  Saturday — I  think  it  was  Saturday. 

Q.  And  that  box  remainea  there  Saturday? — A.  Oh,  that  remained 
there  several  days. 

Q.  Sunday? — A.  It  probably  stayed  there  a  week;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Probably?  Do  you  say  that  it  stayed  there  a  week,  now? — 
A.  Several  days  it  was  there,  but  how  long  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  it  there  so  long? — A.  Until  I  got  everything 
straightened  up  in  my  storeroom. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  straighten  up  in  vour  storeroom?— 
A.  Tin  cups,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  every  kind  of  article  which  this 
book  will  show  you  is  issued  to  a  soldier.  I  wanted  to  get  that 
straight  first. 

Q.  Let  us  see.  These  things  were  all  in  boxes,  were  they  not,  your 
knives  and  forks  and  tin  cups  and  spoons;  they  were  all  in  boxes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  all  you  had  to  do  to  straighten  up  these  things  was  to  put 
those  boxes  m  the  storeroom? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  place  there  for 
every  article.  You  take  them  out  of  the  boxes  and  you  have  shelves 
for  them. 

Q.  Then  you  opened  your  stuff  that  you  shipped  down  there? — ^A. 
All  those  articles;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  articles  did  you  open  ? — A.  Knives  and  forks  and  spoons 
and  all  the  ordnance  except  the  rifles,  and  I  had  no  need  to  open  the 
rifles,  because  every  man  had  a  rifle  and  I  had  no  new  men. 

Q.  Did  you  open  all  of  it  except  the  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  I  opened 
it  and  put  it  up  there  right  where  the  company  commander,  every 
time  he  came  through,  could  see  it,  and  he  could  even  count  it  when  he 
made  his  regular  weekly  inspection,  if  he  wanted  to. 
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Q.  Then  why  was  it  that  you  did  not  get  your  decapper  when  you 
arrived  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  That  was  m  a  box  of  ordnance,  as  I 
tqldja>]u.. 

What  was  in  that  box? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  ^you  now,  but  I 
could  find  out  easy  by  getting  the  ordnance  that  was  shipped  to  us 
last  March. 

Q.  Were  there  cartridges  in  that  box? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  cartridges. 

Q.  Knives  and  forks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  stated A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  knives  and  forks  and  put  them  on  the  shelves? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  them  out  of  this  box;  that  is  what  we 
already  had;  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  This  box  of 
ordnance  we  didn't  open.  I  am  speaking  about  what  we  already  had 
in  the  company. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  open  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  we 
got  to  El  Reno. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Lawrason  turned  in  his  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  About  the  day  before  we  left  up  there.  I 
know  we  had  such  a  short  time  I  couldn't  put  it  in  one  of  the  regular 
arm  chests. 

Q.  And  you  examined  that  gun  ?  It  is  your  business  when  a  gun 
is  turned  in  to  examine  it? — A.  I  am  supposed  to;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  duty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  the  gun  is  in  proper  condition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  my  business. 

Q.  To  see  that  it  is  not  broken? — A.  To  see  that  it  is  in  proper 
condition. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  clean,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  proper  condi- 
tion.    I  guess  that  covers  it  all. 

Q.  I  don't  know.     I  want  to  know  from  you. — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  is  clean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  of  your  company,  turned  in  his  gun, 
and  you  looked  at  it  and  examined  the  bore  ? — A.  I  looked  at  it,  sir, 
and  examined  it  thoroughly. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  the  gun  was  foul? — A.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  dirty,  and  he  thought  that  the  man  that  was  working  for  him 
had  cleaned  it.  Samuel  Hopkins,  I  think,  is  the  man  that  was  work- 
ing for  him  at  the  time.  I  said,  "  The  lieutenant  says  he  thought 
you  had  cleaned  his  gun,"  and  he  said,  well,  he  thought  the  gun  was 
clean,  and  I  said,  "  It  is  not  cleaned  satisfactory  to  myself ;'°  I  said, 
"  It  may  satisfy  the  lieutenant,  but  it  doesn't  satisfy  me." 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Lawrason  look  through  the  bore  of  the  gim  to 
see  if  it  was  clean  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  took  your  word  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so.  He 
lust  said  that  he  didn't  see  why  Hopldns  had  not  cleaned  it.  He  was 
being  paid  to  do  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  put  that  gun  in  the  arm  chest  with  the  pistols  in  it? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  didn't  put  it  in  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  that  gim? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  marks  upon  it? — A.  I  never  noticed  any,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  no  peculiarity  about  it  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  box  was  fastened — that  gun  chest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  was  the  top  fastened  ? — A.  Screwed  down.  I  think  there 
were  ten  screws;  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  there  is  ten  screws  in  each 
arm  chest. 

Q.  When  you  shipped  it  was  it  seakd? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not 
seal  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  seal  arm  chests  ? — ^A.  If  you  are  shipping 
it  back  to  the  arsenal,  it  is  sealed;  but  just  a  company  changing 
station  I  have  never  seen  it  did.  But  if  we  went  to  ship  a  box  of  arms 
back  to  the  arsenal,  we  would  seal  it;  otherwise  I  have  never  seen 
it  did.  I  don't  think  that  the  regulations  require  us  to  do  it,  only 
shipping  them  back  to  the  arsenal  again. 

Q.  That  was  not  sealed? — ^A.  Only  cleated  down;  screwed  down 
and  cleated. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  cleats  that  fit  in  the  box? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  one  set  of  cleats  on  which  one  set  of  guns 
would  rest  in  the  box,  and  then  another  set  of  cleats  and  another 
set  of  guns,  and  then  another  set  of  cleats,  and  so  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  j&id  those  cleats  fit  in  grooves  in  the  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  have  some  confusion  in  telling  the  numbers  of 
the  guns  from  that  book  which  were  issued  to  Thomas  Bracy  and 
Jesse  A.  Jackson. — A.  I  don't  sec  where  there  is  any  confusion  there. 
Here  is  the  numbers  right  here  [indicating  on  book] .  Here  is  Thomas 
H.  Bracy,  No.  41183,  and  Jackson's  is  41776, 1  think  it  is.  [Examin- 
ing book.] 

Q.  What  is  it  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  41776— Jackson's  gun.  I  can't  tell 
what  it  is.    Here  is  the  captain's  "  O.  K."  mark  on  it. 

Q.  What  I  meant  by  confusion  was  this :  On  the  direct  examina- 
tion you  had  difficulty  in  arriving  at  those  numbers. — ^A.  Well,  I  am 
still  the  same  thing.     I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  No? — A.  I  know  what  this  one  is — 41183;  but  Jackson's  gun,  I 
don't  know  what  that  is.  I  think  it  is  41176.  It  is  my  own  hand- 
writing, but  still  it  is 

Q.  When  was  the  gun  issued  to  Thomas  Bracy  ? — ^  J^  tifaj^^  at  El 
Eeno.    I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  sir.  ^^^      ^^k^mm 

Q.  Do  you  not  put  any  date  when  the  gun  is  ia^  ? ^A,  No, 

we  don't  put  down  any  date  when  the  gui\,\'^tl6tK 

Q.  Do  you  put  down  any  date  whejt\s1iurned  back?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  down  neither?— A.^^  gir.  Here  is  the  company 
propertv  book,  and  there  is  nogfe  for  either  one. 

Q.  (After  exammation  of^Qperty  book.)  When  a  man  takes  a 
gun  he  IS  supposed  to  receipg^r  it?— A.  Generally,  when  he  receives 
all  of  his  property,  he  ma^  a  receipt  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  issued  tl^  ^g  ^  j^^acy  and  to  Jesse  A.  Jackson?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Why  was  it  that^gse  A.  Jackson  did  not  receipt  for  his  gun?— 
A.  (After  exammin^^^j^x  At  the  time,  after  I  got  through  issuing 
^^^P'^INsf^re  calling  him  for  some  other  duty,  probably. 

y.  wnyig  that?— A.  Probably  they  were  calling  him  for  some 
other  aut^  j^^  j^^j  ^^  ^^  g^^^^  other  duty.  I  don't  know  why 
It  was.      .  ° 

^:  ^?iid  not  have  time  to  receipt  for  it?— A.  No,  sir.  When  you 
are  i^uil  ^j^^g^  things  the  men  get  them,  but  maybe  you  may  be  a 
montH  o|^    jj^  be  a  half  a  year  getting  them  to  receipt 
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Q.  It  may  be  a  half  a  year  before  j^ou  get  time  to  sign  it? — A.  To 
catch  that  man  to  sign,  while  you  are  in  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  stay  around  the  headquarters? — A.  You  have  got 
to  go  everywhere. 

Q.  Here  is  Ruby  Wilson.  I  do  not  see  any  signature  here.  Why 
did  he  not  receipt? — ^A.  Ruby  Wilson?  [Examining  book.]  There 
is  nothing  aeainst  Ruby  Wilson,  sir.  There  is  nothing  against  Ruby 
Wilson  on  the  book.  You  will  notice,  Senator,  that  there  is  nothing 
against  Ruby  Wilson. 

Q.  That  is  correct. — A.  He  was  in  the  general  hospital  at  Fort 
Niobrara. 

Q.  That  is  correct;  there  is  nothing  charged  against  Ruby  Wilson 
on  the  book.  Now,  as  to  this  gun  of  ueorge  Jackson,  when  was  that 
turned  in? — A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date  that  we  arrived 
at  El  Reno,  but  he  turned  it  in  at  El  Reno. 

Q.  AVhere  did  jrou  put  that  gim  ? — A.  I  put  it  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  You  put  it  in  an  arm  chest? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  put 
it  in  an  arm  chest  or  not.  I  Imow  it  had  to  be  cleaned.  I  put  it  in 
there.  I  put  it  in  there  several  days  afterwards  because  it  had  to  be 
cleaned.    It  was  a  little  bit  rusty  when  we  went  there. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  to  see  that  it  was  cleaned  before  it  was 
put  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  get  a  man,  or  two  or  three  men, 
any  time  my  rifles  was  a  little  bit  dirty  to  have  them  cleaned  up — ^that 
was  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Was  the  barrel  foul  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  All  I  looked  at  was  the 
rust  that  was  on  it.  I  don't  know.  Of  course  that  was  on  the  bar- 
rel. That  may  have  been  from  the  perspiration  from  his  h^nd  or 
water  getting  on  it.     I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  bore  of  the  gun? — A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  did  or  not.  I  know  I  oiled  it  up.  I  know  we  had  "  Three- 
Li-One"  oil,  and  I  cleaned  it  with  that,  and  that  will  take  rust 
off  everything. 

Q.  To^Wipm  was  the  Jackson  gun  issued  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Qi.^as  it  mssued  again? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  book  will 
show.  ^ 

Q.  Take  the  boiJk'lin^ 'icRk-  I  do  not  care  about  taking  too  much 
time  with  that. — A.  (After  el^ainination  of  book.)  I  don't  think  it 
was,  sir ;  No.  46544. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  at  FoA  Niobrara  have  guns? — ^A,  Why, 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  mean  at  FW*t  Niobrara! 

Senator  Warner.  At  Foil  Niobrara ;  ye* 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Captain  Shattu^k  ^^^  Lieutenant  Law- 
rason  had  rifles  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Any  other  officers?— A.  I  don't  remember."  T  o?ily  remember 
those  two,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  turned  in  to  rf®5  because  I 
was  only  made  quartermaster-sergeant  about  the  9th  or  1  ^^^  ^^  June. 

Q.  Captain  Shattuck's  gun,  what  was  done  with  that?--^-  I^  ^^s 
placed  in  the  storeroom  when  it  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Was  it  placed  in  an  arm  chest?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  one?— A.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  tW  ^®st  I 
don't  know  the  number. 
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Q.  How  many  chests  had  guns  in  them  when  you  shipped  them 
from  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  There  were  two. 

Q.  One  was  full  and  the  other  was  partly  full? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhich  one  of  those  chests  was  Captain  Shattuck's  gun  placed 
in  ? — A.  I  don't  know  which  one.  I  tnink  the  one  that  had  ten 
rifles  in  it,  because  his  was  turned  in  as  soon  as  he  completed  the 
target  practice. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  remembrance  about  that  at  all? — A.  I 
have  some;  at  least  I  think  positive,  because  there  wasn't  over  three 
or  four  guns  in  the  second  chest,  as  I  remember  it;  but  I  know  there 
was  one  that  had  all  we  could  put  in  it,  and  that  was  ten. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Sergeant,  that  at  no  time  were  there  more  than 
60  guns  issued  to  members  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  we 
were  full.  We  had  65  men,  and  out  of  65  men  we  must  have  64  gui^5 
out. 

Q.  Sixty-four? — ^A.  Sixty-five — I  meant  to  say  63  guns  out. 

Q.  Yes.  And  when  there  was  one  man  away,  what  would  become 
of  his  gun  ? — A.  That  was  turned  in. 

Q.  What  would  j^ou  do  with  that? — ^A.  Put  it  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  storeroom? — A.  Probably  I  would  just  set 
it  up  in  the  storeroom,  a  man  going  away  for  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  going  away  for  a  week  or  two? — ^A.  I 
would  set  it  up  in  the  storeroom  and  put  his  name  in  it. 

Q.  Put  his  name  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  it. 

Q.  And  when  you  put  j^ns  in  the  chests,  how  would  you  mark 
them  ? — ^A.  If  you  were  goiilg  away,  even  if  you  were  going  away  for 
three  months,  I  would  ]ust  put  your  name  in  it,  the  same  as  with 
lots  of  men.  For  instance,  take  those  on  furlough,  I  would  just  put 
a  piece  of  paper  in  it  and  close  the  chamber  on  it. 

Q.  Woum  not  the  number  on  your  property  book  show  what  gun 
it  was? — A.  Suppose  I  didn't  want  to  go  monkeying  with  the  prop- 
erty book? 

Q.  Just  so  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  monkeying  with  the  property 
book,  you  put  this  piece  of  paper  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  did  that  with  Sergeant  Blaney's 
gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  paper  in  Captain  Shattuck's  gun? — A.  No, 
sir :  because  he  was  likely  to  come  up  and  want  another  ffun  any  time. 

Q.  Or  in  Lieutenant  Lawrason's  gun? — A.  No,  sir.  An  oflScer  will 
come  up  and  order  a  new  gun  if  they  don't  like  their  gun  that  they 
get. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  of  putting  a  paper  in  a  gun  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  with  enlisted  men,  of  course.     As  far  as  officers'  guns 

foes,  they  could  get  any  gun  they  wanted.    If  they  wanted  my  gun 
would  have  to  turn  it  ovei  to  them. 

By  Senator  Lodge  : 
Q.  Were  these  chests  that  you  speak  of  locked? — ^A.  They  were 
screwed  up. 
Q.  Screwed  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Now,  where  did  you  place  Allison's  gun? — ^A.  I  put  it  in  one 
of  those  empty  arm  chests. 
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Q.  That  was  turned  in  to  you  on  Sunday  ? — ^A.  Well,  when  he  was 
discharged. 

Q.  You  didn't  put  that  up  in  a  comer  of  the  storeroom? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  got  one  of  those  arm  chests  out? — A.  I  didn't  have  to 
get  them  out,  because  they  were  setting  there  loose  with  nothing  in 
them. 

Q.  What  do  you  say? — A.  All  of  them  were  setting  there  except 
the  ones  that  had  the  arms  in  them,  and  they  had  my  bunks  piled  on 
them.    They  were  setting  right  by  the  door. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  sitting  there.  You  only  had  two  arm  chests 
with  guns  in  them  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  say.  I  put  this  in  the  third 
one. 

Q.  In  the  third  one? — A.  Where  the  six-shooters  were. 

Q.  And  were  not  these  six-shooters  in  the  same  chest  with  these 
odd  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  testified? — A.  If  I  did,  it  is  wrong;  because 
the  arm  chests — there  never  was  a  gun  in  there  with  the  six-shooters 
until  I  put  this  man  Allison's  gun  m  there.  I  just  unscrewed  it  and 
laid  that  in  there.  I  think  he  turned  it  in  on  a  Saturday;  if  I 
recollect  he  turned  it  in  on  a  Saturday  morning,  right  after  the 
inspection. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  you  looked  at  that  date  and  found  that 
it  was  the  12th. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  it  was  the  12th. 

The  Witness.  If  you  are  discharged,  they  would  let  you  turn 
in  on  the  11th. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  three  arm  chests  in  there? — ^A.  Oh,  I  had  seven;  but 
I  had  three  that  were  in  use. 

Q.  You  shipped  those  empty  arm  chests  from  Fort  Niobrara  to 
Fort  Brown? — ^A.  They  were  not  empty,  but 

Q.  How  did  you  carry  those  arm  chests;  what  did  you  put  in 
them? — A.  I  put  cleaning  materials  and  sheets,  and  pillowcases,  and 
anything  else  to  fill  them  up. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  this  thira  arm  chest  which  had  the  pistols  in  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  guns  did  you  put  in  there? — A.  I  don't  remember 
putting  any  gun  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  gun  when  you  put  it  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
examined  it.  Any  time  a  man  turns  in  a  gun  to  me  I  will  examine 
and  see  if  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  bore? — A.  I  looked  through  it  to  see  if  it 
was  clean. 

Q.  Was  it  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Was  there  any  defect  on  it? — ^A.  Not  that  I  saw,  sir.  I  never 
noticed  any. 

Q.  You  say  that  Lieutenant  Lawrason  opened  those  chests? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  opened  them. 

Q.  In  his  presence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  his  direction, 

Q.  By  his  direction? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  when  was  that?— A.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  How  late  in  the  morning? — ^A.  I  would  judge  between  3  and  4 
o'clock;  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  it  was  after  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  after  daylight? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  had  to  have  a 
lantern  to  go  through  there.  I  had  to  light  my  lantern  to  go  through 
there. 

Q.  And  it  was  between  3  and  4  o'clock? — A.  That  is  what  I  would 
judge  it  to  be.  I  might  be  wrong  there,  but  that  is  what  I  judged, 
as  near  as  I  could  get  at  it.  I  know  it  was  after  we  were  dismissed, 
and  I  judge  we  were  dismissed  about  2,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  When  was  it,  with  reference  to  the  time,  if  at  all,  that  he  exam- 
ined the  guns  in  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  had  counted  the  guns  in  the  gun  racks,  and  then  he  wanted  to 
count  the  ones  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  Not  upstairs,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  so  up  there  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  after  the  time  that  he  counted  the  guns  in  the  gun 
racks? — A.  After  he  completed  that  he  came  down  and  counted  the 
guns  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Whatever  time  that  was. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  it  to  be  about 
Ijetween  3  and  4  o'clock.     I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 
By  Senator  Foster  : 

Q.  When  did  the  rifle-range  practice  begin  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A, 
I  think  it  was  about  the  begmnmg  of  May. 

Q.  And  when  did  it  close? — A.  I  think  it  was  completed  about  the 
16th  of  July. 

Q.  The  15th  of  July  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  of  your  company  engage  in  that  target  practice? — As 
All  that  was  present,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  were  issued  by  you  to  your 
company  for  the  purpose  of  target  practice? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  that, 
sir. 

Q.  During  that  target  practice? — A.  Daily  we  sent  out  so  much. 

Q.  Did  you  not  keep  a  record  of  all  you  sent  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  day ;  I  would  keep  a  record  of  every  round  I  sent  out.  I  had  it 
counted  out  to  them,  and  then  counted  up  what  was  returned. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  that  record? — A.  I  would  just  make  a  note, 

1'ust  the  same  as  I  would  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  make  a  note,  and 
:  would  drop  it  into  this  book. 

Q.  Wherie  did  you  make  a  note? — A.  On  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
dropped  it  into  this  book. 

Q.  Every  day  you  were  required  to  send  out  so  much  ammunition 
for  target-practice  purposes,  and  you  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of 
cartridges  you  sent  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  is  that  recoi'd  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  just  used  to  keep  it 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  slip  of  paper? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  guess 
I  tore  that  up,  because  it  was  no  good  to  anyone. 

Q.  Was  that  filed  away? — A.  No,  sir.  That  was  for  my  own  infor- 
mation, to  see  how  much  there  was  sent  out  to  the  range  and  how 
much  was  sent  back. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 18 
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Q.  Now,  when  the  ammunition  was  returned,  did  you  keep  a  record 
of  the  ammunition  returned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  checked  it  up ;  at  least  did  you  count  it  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  shells  fired? — A.  I  would  go  to 
the  target  report  for  that.  If  I  was  not  satisfied  my  anmiunition  was 
correct,  I  would  go  to  the  target  report  and  I  could  tell  how  many 
rounds  we  had  fired. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  shells  that  were  re- 
turned to  you  and  the  number  of  ball  cartridges  returned  to  you? — 
A.  I  counted  my  cartridges;  I  did  not  count  the  shells. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  that? — A.  I  only  kept  it  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  as  1  stated. 

Q.  That  slip  of  paper  has  been  lost  or  destroyed? — ^A.  Oh,  proba- 
bly it  is  destroyed.  I  left  lots  of  them  in  the  storeroom,  where  my 
record  was  kept. 

Q.  Kept  in  a  book  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  just  put  it  in  this  company  prop- 
erty book. 

Q.  On  a  slip  of  paper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  cartridges  returned, 
but  not  a  record  of  the  number  of  shells  returned? — A.  No;  you  lose 
shells  right  along,  you  know. 

Q.  Each  day  of  the  target  practice  were  the  shells  collected? — ^A. 
Yes ;  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  That  was  expected  of ^A.  That  was  required  of  me;  that 

was  the  general  rules,  you  know. 

.    Q.  What  was  done  with  these  shells? — ^A.  They  were  decapped  and 

cleaned  and  returned  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Were  they  decapped  and  cleaned  on  the  ground? — A.  As  soon 
as  we  had  a  decapper  we  did. 

Q.  Was  that  the  rule? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  were  decapped  and  cleaned  on  the  ground? — ^A.  That 
was  the  regulations. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  regulations;  but  was  that  the  rule  at 
the  target  practice? — A.  That  was  carried  out  under  that  heading. 

Q.  That  they  were  decapped  and  cleaned  upon  the  ground? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  being  decapped  and  cleaned,  what  was  done  with 
those  shells? — A.  They  were  packed  away  in  loose  boxes  and  shipped 
back  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Were  they  returned  to  you  as  ordnance  officer? — A.  Out  on  the 
grounds  they  would  bring  them  to  me  every  evening. 

Q.  Would  bring  those  empty  shells  every  day — they  were  brought 
back  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  I  would  dry  them  and  pack 
them  away  in  boxes. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  boxes? — A.  Ammunition  boxes,  the  same  that 
we  received  the  ball  cartridges  in. 

Q.  Was  any  record  kept  of  those  shells,  the  number? — ^A.  Only 
when  we  went  to  ship  them. 

Q.  You  kept,  then,  a  record  of  the  number  of  shells  you  shipped? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shells  did  you  ship  from  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  I 
think  it  is  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand;  I  am  not  sure.  I 
don't  know  now. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  record  of  that? — A.  The  record  of  it  is  at  the 
company;  they  have  the  receipts  there. 

Q.  The  company  record  shows  the  number  of  shells? — ^A.  That 
were  shipped  before  we  left  Fort  Niobrara.  How  many,  I  don't 
know.    It  shows  the  number  of  bandoliers  and  shells. 

Q.  Does  this  company  book  show  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  oi  a  book  is  that  kept  in  ? — A.  That  record  is  not 
kept  in  any  book  at  all.    It  is  just  the  returns,  the  receipts. 

Q.  Who  returned  the  shells  when  they  were  delivered  to  you;  to 
whom  did  you  return  them— deliver  them? — A.  I  returned  them  to 
the  ordnance  officer  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  receipt? — ^A.  Yes;  my  company  commander 
receipted. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  receipt  of  the  number  of  empty  shells  that 
you  delivered  to  the  ordnance  officer? — A.  Yes;  they  are  in  the  com- 
pany now,  if  they  have  not  done  away  with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose? — A.  No  book  at  all; 
just  your  receipts,  your  vouchers. 

Q.  Those  vouchers  will  show  the  number  of  shells  that  were  re- 
turned by  you  to  the  ordnance  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  those  shells  packed  for  shipment? — ^A.  Just  packed 
in  loose  boxes.  They  want  them  loose;  they  do  not  want  them 
packed  tight. 

Q.  Were  they  not  packed  in  the  same  boxes  in  which  they  were 
received  ? — A.  In  the  same  kind  of  boxes,  but  they  are  not  packed  in 
bandoliers,  as  we  received  them ;  we  just  threw  them  in  there  loose. 

Q.  How  many  decapped  shells  did  you  receive  from  the  target 
ground  at  Fort  N  iobrara  ? — A.  That  would  depend  on  how  many — I 
think  I  just  related  to  you  that  I  shipped  about  16,000  or  18,000,  I 
think. 

Q.  They  are  decapped  when  they  are  shipped? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can 
not  ship  them  without  being  decapped.  The  regulation  requires 
you  to  aecap  and  clean  the  shells  beiore  they  can  be  shipped  back  to 
the  arsenal. 

Q.  And  every  shell  which  had  been  decapped  you  returned? — A. 
I  returned  except  until  my  primer  was  broken — my  decapper. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  decapped  shell? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  your  decapper  broken  before? — A.  No;  be- 
cause we  had  to  file  this  one  down  to  fit  from  the  Krag  rifle  to  fit 
the  Springfield,  and  that  made  it  easier  to  break. 

Q.  Haven't  they  a  regular  decapper  for  the  Springfield? — A.  We 
did  not  have  at  that  time.  Thej^  have  had  one  now.  We  did  not 
have  it  at  that  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  target  season. 

Q.  When  thev  sent  this  ammunition — guns  and  ammunition — the 
Department  failed  to  send  you  a  decapper  for  the  Springfield  rifle? — 
A.  They  failed  to  send  it  because  you  will  have  to  make  out  a  requisi- 
tion  yourself  for  those  things. 

Q.  Then  you  made  no  requisition  for  a  decapper  for  the  Spring- 
field?—A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  it? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  we 
made  it,  but  I  know  we  did  not  get  it  until  after  the  target  practice 
was  completed. 

Q.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say — I  may  have  been  mistaken—- 
that  you  only  made  it  out  at  the  latter  part  of  the  target  practice.^. 
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A.  They  made  it,  but  the  target  practice  was  completed  when  we 
received  it. 

Q.  Did  they  make  it  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  target  practice? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  only  made  it  out  after? — A.  Afterwards.  Everybody 
was  under  the  opinion  that  the  same  decapper  we  had  that  belonged 
to  the  Krag  would  fit  the  Springfield,  But  it  was  a  ffreat  mistake. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  the  Springfield  rifle  oef ore  you  began 
your  range  practice? — A.  Oh,  I  guess  we  had  it  about  two  months. 
I  think  we  received  it  in  March. 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  returned  your  Krag  rifle  and  ammunition 
to  the  Department? — ^A.  No;  we  had  not;  at  least,  about  the  time  we 
come  to  target  practice  we  returned  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  began  target  practice  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
had  turned  the  Krag  rifle  and  all  the  ammunition  belonging  to  tnat 
rifle  back  to  the  Government? — A.  As  I  recollect,  I  could  not  say 
when,  because  I  was  not  quartermaster-sergeant  at  that  time  and  1 
don't  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  Krag  rifle  and  the  Springfield  rifle  at  the  same 
time? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  company? — A.  We  had  the  Krag  a  little  while  after 
we  got  the  Springfield.  We  had  them  a  time  before  they  commenced 
using  the  Springfield,  because  we  did  not  have  ammunition  and  they 
wouH  not  allow  us  to  use  it  for  duty  until  we  got  the  ammunition. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  ammunition? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  required  of  you  to  return  with  the  Krag  rifle  all  of 
the  ammunition  and  equipments  of  that  rifle  when  you  returned  it 
to  the  Government? — A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  regulation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  should  return  the  rifle? — A.  Everything  pertain- 
ing to  that  model  we  had  to  return. 

Q.  If  that  be  so,  why  was  not  the  decapper  of  that  rifle  sent 
back  ? — ^A.  We  sent  back  the  decapper  that  was  for  that,  but  we  had 
an  extra  one. 

Q.  You  had  an  extra  decapper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  belonged  to  the A.  That  belonged  to  the  company. 

Q.  Belonged  to  the  company? — A.  The  company  individually.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Government  when  I  say 
that. 

Q.  How  did  the  company  get  an  extra  decapper? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  where  they  got  it,  but  we  had  two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  from? — A.  I  say  we  had  two.  I  don't 
know,  sir.     It  was  there  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  had  two  decappers  for  the  Krag,  and  you  sent  one  back 
and  kept  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  Government  property? — A.  Government  prop- 
erty, but  probably  the  company  got  it;  I  don't  know  where  they 
got  it. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  get  it? — A.  It  was  in  the  company  when  I  was 
made  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  Was  it  not  required  of  you,  when  you  were  returning  those 
rifles  and  everything  that  belonged  to  those  rifles  and  pertaining  to 
them,  that  you  should  likewise  return  the  decapper? — A.  I  returned 
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everything.    If  you  were  my  company  commander,  I  will  pack  up 
everything  that  you  are  responsible  for,  and  no  more. 

Q.  Were  you  not  responsible  for  both  of  those  decappers? — A.  No; 
there  was  not  but  the  one  on  my  company  commander's  paper,  and 
one  is  all  I  had  to  ship. 

Q.  One  decapper,  then,  on  the  company's  papers? — A.  That  is 
what  the  company  records  show.  That  is  the  only  decapper  the  com- 
pany commander  is  responsible  for,  and  he  is  responsible  for  all  the 
property  in  the  company. 

Q.  Who  did  the  other  decapper  belong  to  ? — A.  It  belonged  to  the 
company  individually — personal  property. 

Q.  "VVhen  you  received  the  Springfield  rifle  and  the  ammunition, 
don't  the  company  records  show,  just  as  they  would  show  in  the 
Krag  instance,  that  there  was  a  decapper  for  it  also? — ^A.  They 
would  show  you  everything;  but  remember,  sir,  when  we  shippea 
this  rifle  we  cud  not  have  any  decapper.  We  had  to  make  out  a  requi- 
sition for  that  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal  afterwards. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  that  question.  You  shipped  a  decapper  when 
you  received  a  Kxag  and  the  Krag  ammunition? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  they  did,  because  I  was  not  the  quartermaster-sergeant  when  it 
was  received. 

Q.  You  say  the  company's  books  show  that? — A.  His  vouchers^ 
and  receipts  would  show  what  he  received. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  company  books  show  it  and 
you  were  only  liable  for  one  decapper? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to 
say.    The  record  shows  that. 

Q.  You  had  two  decappers  and  one  of  them  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany and  you  only  returned  one  as  Government  property  ? — A.  That 
IS  all  we  did. 

Q.  And  when  you  received  your  consignment  of  Springfields  and 
the  ammunition  belonging  to  the  Springfields,  did  you  not  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  decapper  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  consign- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  that  is  extra  equipment  pertaining  to 
that  rifle,  and  you  would  have  to  make  a  requisition  to  the  arsenal 
for  it. 

Q.  Then  the  decapper  is  extra  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  all  that  is  extra. 

Q.  You  have  to  send  a  requisition  for  it? — ^A.  A  special  requisition 
for  it. 

Q.  When  you  received  those  rifles,  and'  the  decapper  being  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  your  drill  there  and  carry  out  the  regulations  in  so 
far  as  decapping  the  shells  was  concerned,  why  didn^  you  send  on 
then  for  a  requisition,  and  not  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  July  to 
send  on  for  one? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  That  is  the 
officer's  business.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  "Whose  business  is  that? — ^A.  That  is  the  company  commander's 
business. 

Q.  He  knew  you  had  no  decapper? — ^A.  Why,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  not  had  that  extra  decapper  belonging  to  the 
Krag,  you  would  have  been  in  a  bad  fix? — A.  Certainly.  There  was 
companies  there  that  would  have  to  borrow  the  one  that  we  filed 
down.    I  filed  down  one  belonging  to  the  Krag. 

Q.  You  say  other  companies  there  had  to  borrow  one? — A.  Why, 
all  of  that  third  battalion  used  to  borrow 
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Q.  To  borrow  that  one  decapper? — A.  No;  borrow  from  all  of 
them  down  the  line.    Lots  of  them  did  the  same  as  we  did. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  ? — A.  That  is,  anyone  that  had  one,  that 
had  made  them  over  again,  filed  them  down. 

Q.  So  that  other  men  had  decappers  filed  down? — ^A.  Yes;  the 
same  as  my  company. 

Q.  T^Tiat  company? — A.  Company  B. 

Q.  Did  C  Company  have  one? — A.  I  don't  remember,  because  C 
had  a  new  one  before  the  season  was  completed,  because  I  remember 
that.    That  was  the  first  company  I  saw  with  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  refer  to  when  you  say  that  certain  of  them 
would  borrow  that  decapper? — ^A.  Probably  like  M  Company  would 
borrow  mine,  until  I  got  it  broken,  the  days  I  was  not  usmg  it* 

Q.  Any  other  company? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  others.  Any 
of  them  would  go  and  borrow  it  when  I  was  not  using  it,  the  same  as 
sometimes  I  would  go  and  borrow  two  or  three  if  I  could,  if  I  had  lots 
of  firing  to  do  and  I  wanted  to  get  those  shells  decapped.    I  would 

fo  down  to  any  other  company  that  did  not  have  decapping  to  do  and 
would  borrow  from  them. 

Q.  Then  you  would  borrow  their  decapper? — A.  Yes;  to  get  my 
shells  decapped. 

Q.  They  would  lend  it  you  freely? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  the  companies 
would  lend  anything  they  have  got  like  that  for  an  accommodation. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  when  you  wanted  it? — A, 
Why,  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  McCurdy,  why,  when  this  decapper  of  yours  got 
out  of  fix,  didn't  you  go  out  and  borrow  somebody^  decapper? — ^A, 
They  are  iust  like  D  Company  was.  There  is  none  of  these  shells 
that  had  been  decapped,  and  you  could  not  borrow  nothing  from 
them. 

Q.  You  said  you  could  borrow  these  decappers? — A.  They  were  in 
the  same  shape  that  I  was.  They  had  saved  up  a  lot  of  shells  and 
wanted  to  get  them  decapped  before  they  left,  and  turn  them  in. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  decap  those  shells  on  the  ground,  according 
to  the  regulations? — ^A.  I  don't  know  why  they  did  not;  but  I  be- 
lieve  

Q.  They  had  a  decapper? — ^A.  I  think  they  must  have  had.  I 
think  most  of  the  companies  had  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  the  same  difficulty  that  you  did,  having  a 
broken  decapper? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  I  Company's  was  broken  or 
never  had  any.  I  think  M  Company  was  the  only  one  out  of  the 
whole  third  battalion  you  could  get  a  decapper  from  after  K  Com- 
pany got  hers  broken. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  breaking  of  the  decappers, 
then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  kind  of  broke  at  the  same  time? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  say  at 
the  same  time^  but  after  filing  them  down  they  were  easy  to  break. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  try  tol)orrow  any  decapper  after  yours  had 
been  damaged — mjured? — A.  After  mine  got  broken  I  did  not  try 
to  borrow  any  one  from  anybody,  because  it  was  about  the  end  of  the 
season  anyway,  and  I  did  not  care  to  borrow  one. 

Q.  Had  that  ever  happened  to  you  before^  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  you  would  just  take  up  the  shells  without  having  them  de- 
capped? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  other  companies  failed  to  decap  their  shells,  too? — A.  Oh. 
yes;  I  don't  think  there  was  a  company  there  but  what  had  lots  or 
shells  to  decap  before  they  had  left  there. 

Q.  AVhy  didn't  they  decap  them? — A.  Lots  of  them,  when  they 
first  started  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  they  did  not  know 
about  the  filing  of  this  spindle  down  to  make  it  fit  the  Springfield 
cartridge;  but  after  one  company  did  it,  as  a  consequence  oi  that 
they  all  took  it  up. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  if  I  am  correct,  that  when  this  target 
practice  beffan  none  of  these  companies  had  a  Springfield  decap- 
per? — A.  Iso;  they  did  not. 

Q.  All  had  a  Krag? — ^A.  Of  the  whole  eight  companies  not  a  one 
had  a  Springfield  decapper. 

Q.  They  had  to  file  down  the  decapper  of  the  Krag? — A.  From  the 
old  Krag. 

Q.  Some  of  the  companies  did  not  know  how  to  do  that,  but  got 
on  to  that  plan,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  target  season  they  had 
a  great  many  shells? — A.  And  everybody  had  accumulated  lots  of 
shells  they  could  not  decap. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  shells — do  you  know? — ^A.  After  they 
began  to  decap  them  all  those  they  could  not  decap  they  carried  them 
with  them. 

Q.  Did  C  Company  carry  any  of  its  undecapped  cartridges? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  aid  or  not.    I  could  not  say  that  any  com- 

()any  carried  any  outside  of  my  own  company,  but  I  know  they  had 
ots  of  them  boxed  up,  because  D  Company  had  unpacked  all  of  the 
shells  there  they  had  not  decapped,  and  whether  they  decapped  them 
all  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  your  company  now  of  the  number  of 
the  undecapped  shells? — A.  No;  there  is  no  record  kept  of  that. 

Q.  When  you  received  those  undecapped  shells,  did  you  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  that  you  received? — ^A.  Lots  of  shells  that  were 
returned  to  me  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  that  had  not  been  decapped. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  a  record  of  the  decapped  shells? — A.  Did  not  keep  a 
record  of  any  kind  of  shells  at  all — not  empty  shells. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  at  first  that  you  did.-^A.  I  only  kept  a 
record  of  the  ball  ammunition — the  ammunition  is  all  I  kept  a  record 
of.    The  shells  we  paid  no  attention  to. 

Q.  I  understood  you,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  correct  me,  that  in  your 
examination  a  few  moments  ago  you  stated  that  you  kept  a  kind  of 
record  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  of  all  of  the  decapped  shells  that 
had  been  brought  back  to  you. — A.  No;  of  all  of  the  ammunition, 
I  said,  that  I  had  sent  out. 

Senator  Scott.  It  was  ammunition  he  said  he  kept  on  the  slips  of 
paper;  not  the  shells. 

Senator  Frazier.  The  balls  that  were  returned  to  him. 

Senatoi*  Scott.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  said ;  not  the  shells. 

By  Senator  Foster  : 
Q.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  kept  a  record  or  note  on  some  docu- 
ment of  the  number  of  decapped  shells  which  you  sent  to  the  ordnance 
officer? — A.  That  is  in  the  company.    You  have  to  send  to  the  com- 
pany to  get  that. 
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Q.  I  say  you  kept  that? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  got  it.  They  have 
got  to  get  a  receipt  for  every  shell  that  they  return  to  the  arsenal. 
because  they  get  so  many  balls  of  ammunition,  so  many  rounds  or 
ammunition,  in  return  for  the  shells  they  return  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Then  you  never  kept  any  record  of  the  number  of  those  un- 
decapped  shells? — A.  Only  until  they  are  shipped,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  count  them? — A.  Count  them  when  they  are 
shipped. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  counted  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  number  of  shells  in  that  box? — A.  Not  until  we  get  ready 
to  ship  them  to  the  arsenal  again. 

Q.  And  you  approximate  that  number  at  about  how  much? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand,  I  think  you  stated? — A.  Sixteen 
or  eighteen  thousand,  I  said,  we  shipped  last  fall. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  they  shipped  to  the  arsenal.  I  think  you 
are  asking  about  the  number  in  the  box. 

Senator  Foster.  Yes ;  I  am  asking  about  the  number  in  the  box. 

A.  I  think  I  put  about  1,500  or  1,G00  in  the  box.  I  am  not  sure — 
that  is,  in  this  ammunition  box — to  be  shipped  back  to  the  arsenal. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Not  one  of  those  shells  had  been  decapped? — A.  Every  one 
that  you  ship  back  to  the  arsenal  has  been  decapped. 

Q.  I  mean  in  that  box  of  that  1,600. — A.  Oh,  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  that  I  carried  to  Brownsville ;  none  of  those  had  been 
decapped,  because  I  did  not  have  any  decapper,  and  that  is  the  Fea- 
Fon  I  did  not  ship  them.    That  is,  if  I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  That  is  right ;  that  is  what  I  mean. — A.  I  had  no  decapper ;  it 
was  broken. 

Q.  Then  those  shells  must  have  been  returned  to  you  by  the  15th 
or  16th  of  July,  as  the  target-range  practice  was  over. at  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  we  closed  the  target  practice  about  the  16th  of  July. 

Q.  Then  if  the  target-range  practice  had  closed  on  the  16th  of 
July  when  ought  those  shells  have  been  placed  in  your  hands? — A* 
ProDably  the  last  two  or  three  davs — the  shells  that  were  fired — prob- 
ably they  might  have  been  the  first  shells  that  were  fired.  I  don't 
know  how  many  shells  I  had  there. 

Q.  When  ought  you  to  have  received  them  if  the  target  practice 
closed  on  the  15th  of  July? — ^A.  All  my  shells  were  inl)y  the  last 
day  of  the  practice ;  all  the  shells  that  I  have  got. 

Q.  By  the  last  day  of  the  practice  all  the  shells  decapped  and 
undecapped  shells  were  in  your  possession? — A.  Everything  except 
tiie  post  competition,  which  was  generally  held  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  at  Brownsville — ^your  company? — A.  I 
arrived  there  about  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Q.  About  the  28th  of  July  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  it  would  have  taken  you  about  two  or  three 
days  to  decap  those  shells? — A.  It  would  take  me  about  two  days; 
that  is,  if  a  man  worked. 

Q.  Then  you  had  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  or  23d  of  July  to  decap 
those  shells? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  any  decapper,  so  I  did  not  try  to 
decap  them. 
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Q.  Couldn't  you  have  borrowed  that? — ^A.  I  did  not  try  any  more 
after  mine  got  broke.    After  I  could  not  lend,  I  did  not  try  to  borrow. 

Q.  What  did  you  borrow  a  decapper  for  before  your  decapper  was 
broken? — A.  When  I  was  made  quartermaster-sergeant,  about  the 
9th  or  10th  of  June,  no  shells  had  practically  been  decapped,  and  I 
wanted  to  catch  up. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  June,  when  you  were  made  quar- 
termaster-sergeant, none  of  the  shells  of  your  company  then  had 
been  decapped,  you  say? — A.  Very  few^ 

Q.  And  then  you  borrowed  a  lot  of  decappers? — ^A.  Any  time  I 
could  catch  the  other  companies  that  was  ahead. 

Q.  Why  were  none  of  your  shells  decapped  until  about  the  10th  or 
12th  of  June? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Your  target  practice  began  in  May? — A.  In  May,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  time  of  your  appointment,  I  understand  you  to 

say  that  the  shells  that A.  There  had  not  been  but  a  very  few 

decapped,  probably  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  that  many. 

Q.  Then  you  did  ffet  an  accumulation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  undecapped  shells  on  hand  at  the  10th  or  12th  of  June? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Pettus  wishes  to  know  if  you  had  to  change  that  de- 
capper of  the  Krag  to  use  it  in  decapping  the  shells  of  the  Spring- 
field ? — A.  We  had  to  file  it  down,  sir.  The  same  decapper  we  had 
for  the  Krag  would  not  fit  the  Springfield,  only  when  you  filed  it 
down. 

Q.  What  decapper  had  been  used  in  your  company  up  to  about  the 
10th  or  12th  of  June? — ^A.  We  were  still  using  the  old  Krag;  the 
Krag  decapper. 

Q.  You  were  using  the  Krag  decapper.  Why  couldn't  you  have 
kept- up  the  decapping  process  if  you  had  used  the  same? — A.  They 
would  break  after  you  filed  them  down. 

Q.  The  decapper  would  break? — A.  Yes;  after  you  would  file  them 
down  to  fit  the  Springfield  they  would  break  very  easy. 

Q.  Then  the  decapper  which  had  been  used  by  your  company  had 
been  broken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  they  were  unable  to  decap?;— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  McCurdy,  you  stated  just  now  that  you  only  had 
one  decapper  with  your  company? — A.  That  is,  one  after  we  had  been 
shipped  the  Springfield;  only  one. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  shipped  the  Springfield,  you  only  had 
one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  stated  that  one  of  them  was  broken,  and  I  suppose  you 
had  to  use  another  one  when  that  was  broken. — A.  Oh,  after  ours 
was  broken  we  could  not  get  any  more.  That  is  the  reason  we  had 
about  1,500  or  1,600  shells  to  carry  away  with  us.  Ours  was  broken 
and  we  did  not  borrow  any  more.  As  long  as  ours  was  not  broken 
we  borrowed. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  your 
decapper  was  broken  before  the  10th  of  June,  and  for  that  reason 

you  had  a  lot  of  undecapped  shells A.  No ;  they  had  never  filed 

that  down.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  We  had  never  made  one  up 
to  that  time.    They  had  not  filed  the  old  one  down  from  the  Krag, 
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Q.  I  say  you  kept  that? — A.  Yes;  they  have  got  it.  They  have 
got  to  get  a  receipt  for  every  shell  that  they  return  to  the  arsenal, 
because  they  get  so  many  balls  of  ammunition,  so  many  rounds  ox 
ammunition,  in  return  for  the  shells  they  return  to  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Then  you  never  kept  any  record  of  the  number  of  those  un- 
decapped  shells? — A.  Only  until  they  are  shipped,  sir. 

Q.  bid  you  ever  count  them? — A.  Count  them  when  they  are 
shipped. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  counted  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  number  of  shells  in  that  box? — A.  Not  until  we  get  ready 
to  ship  them  to  the  arsenal  again. 

Q.  And  you  approximate  that  number  at  about  how  much? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand,  I  think  you  stated? — A.  Sixteen 
or  eighteen  thousand,  I  said,  we  shipped  last  fall. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  they  shipped  to  the  arsenal.  I  think  you 
are  asking  about  the  number  in  the  box. 

Senator  Foster.  Yes ;  I  am  asking  about  the  number  in  the  box. 

A.  I  think  I  put  about  1,500  or  1,600  in  the  box.  I  am  not  sure — 
that  is,  in  this  ammunition  box — to  be  shipped  back  to  the  arsenal. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  Not  one  of  those  shells  had  been  decapped? — A.  Every  one 
that  you  ship  back  to  the  arsenal  has  been  decapped. 

Q.  I  mean  in  that  box  of  that  1,600. — A.  Oh,  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  that  I  carried  to  Brownsville;  none  of  those  had  been 
decapped,  because  I  did  not  have  any  decapper,  and  that  is  the  Fea- 
pon  I  did  not  ship  them.    That  iSj  if  I  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  That  is  right ;  that  is  what  I  mean. — A.  I  had  no  decapper ;  it 
was  broken. 

Q.  Then  those  shells  must  have  been  returned  to  you  by  the  15th 
or  16th  of  July,  as  the  target-range  practice  was  over,  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  we  closed  the  target  practice  about  the  15th  of  July. 

Q.  Then  if  the  target-range  practice  had  closed  on  the  16th  of 
July  when  ought  those  shells  have  been  placed  in  your  hands? — ^A. 
Probably  the  last  two  or  three  days — the  snells  that  were  fired — prob- 
ably they  might  have  been  the  first  shells  that  were  fired.  I  don't 
know  how  many  shells  I  had  there. 

Q.  When  ought  you  to  have  received  them  if  the  target  practice 
closed  on  the  15th  of  July? — A.  All  my  shells  were  inT)y  the  last 
day  of  the  practice ;  aU  the  shells  that  I  have  got. 

Q.  By  the  last  day  of  the  practice  all  the  shells  decapped  and 
undecapped  shells  were  in  your  possession? — A.  Everything  except 
tlie  post  competition,  which  was  generally  held  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  at  Brownsville — your  company? — A.  I 
arrived  there  about  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Q.  About  the  28th  of  July  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  it  would  have  taken  you  about  two  or  three 
days  to  decap  those  shells? — A.  It  would  take  me  about  two  days; 
that  is,  if  a  man  worked. 

Q.  Then  you  had  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  or  23d  of  July  to  decap 
those  shells? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  any  decapper,  so  I  did  not  try  to 
decap  them. 
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Q.  Couldn't  you  have  borrowed  that? — ^A.  I  did  not  try  any  more 
after  mine  got  broke.    After  I  could  not  lend,  I  did  not  try  to  borrow. 

Q.  What  did  you  borrow  a  decapper  for  before  your  decapper  was 
broken? — A.  When  I  was  made  quartermaster-sergeant,  about  the 
9th  or  10th  of  June,  no  shells  had  practically  been  decapped,  and  I 
wanted  to  catch  up. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  June,  when  you  were  made  quar- 
termaster-sergeant, none  of  the  shells  of  your  company  then  had 
been  decapped,  you  say? — A.  Very  few^ 

Q.  And  then  you  borrowed  a  lot  of  decappers? — ^A.  Any  time  I 
could  catch  the  other  companies  that  was  ahead. 

Q.  AVhy  were  none  of  your  shells  decapped  until  about  the  10th  or 
12th  of  June? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Your  target  practice  began  in  May? — A.  In  May,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  time  of  your  appointment,  I  understand  you  to 

say  that  the  shells  that A.  There  had  not  been  but  a  very  few 

decapped,  probably  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  that  many. 

Q.  Then  you  did  get  an  accumulation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  undecapped  shells  on  hand  at  the  10th  or  12th  of  June? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Pettus  wishes  to  know  if  you  had  to  change  that  de- 
capper of  the  Krag  to  use  it  in  decapping  the  shells  of  the  Spring- 
field?— A.  We  had  to  file  it  down,  sir.  The  same  decapper  we  had 
for  the  Krag  would  not  fit  the  Springfield,  only  when  you  filed  it 
down. 

Q.  What  decapper  had  been  used  in  your  company  up  to  about  the 
10th  or  12th  of  June? — ^A.  We  were  still  using  the  dd  Krag;  the 
Krag  decapper. 

Q.  You  were  using  the  Krag  decapper.  Why  couldn't  you  have 
kept  up  the  decapping  process  if  you  had  used  the  same? — A.  They 
would  break  after  you  filed  them  down. 

Q.  The  decapper  would  break  ? — A.  Yes ;  after  you  would  file  them 
down  to  fit  the  Springfield  they  would  break  very  easy. 

Q.  Then  the  decapper  which  had  been  used  by  your  company  had 
been  broken? — A.   Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  they  were  unable  to  decap?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  McCurdy,  you  stated  just  now  that  you  only  had 
one  decapper  with  your  company? — A.  That  is,  one  after  we  had  b^n 
shipped  the  Springfield;  only  one. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  shipped  the  Springfield,  you  only  had 
one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  stated  that  one  of  them  was  broken,  and  I  suppose  you 
had  to  use  another  one  when  that  was  broken. — A.  Oh,  after  ours 
was  broken  we  could  not  get  any  more.  That  is  the  reason  we  had 
about  1,500  or  1,600  shells  to  carry  away  with  us.  Ours  was  broken 
and  we  did  not  borrow  any  more.  As  long  as  ours  was  not  broken 
we  borrowed. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  your 
decapper  was  broken  before  the  10th  of  June,  and  for  that  reason 

you  had  a  lot  of  undecapped  shells A.  No;  they  had  never  filed 

that  down.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  We  had  never  made  one  up 
to  that  time.    They  had  not  filed  the  old  one  down  from  the  Krag, 
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because  I  carried  it  down.  I  was  the  first  man  to  carry  it  down  to 
the  blacksmith's  shop  and  file  it  down  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  practically  had  no  decapper? — A.  We  did  not  have 
any  at  all. 

Q.  From  May  until  June  10  or  12  ? — A.  No ;  because  we  had  all  of 
our  shells  except  a  very  few — I  don't  know  whether  they  are  decapped 
or  not. 

Q.  How  many  shells  would  you  say  had  accumulated  from  the  tar- 

f\t  practice  beginning  in  May  up  to  the  10th  or  12th  of  June? — ^A. 
could  not  tell  you,  sir,  because  1  have  not  any  idea. 

Q.  You  had  a  large  number,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  decapper,  and  you  could  not  decap  them? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  were  those  cartridges  decapped  by  you?  I  mean 
the  shells  which  you  found  that  had  not  been  decapped  up  to  the 
10th  or  12th  of  June? — A.  I  commenced  just  as  soon  as  I  carried  that 
old  spindle  to  the  shop  and  cut  it  down — ^filed  it  down  and  put  in  a 
new  pin — I  commenced  to  decap  them.  How  many  had  accumulated 
I  could  not  teU. 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  I  did  it  myself. 

Q.  Then  your  decapper  which  you  filed  down  about  the  10th  or 
12th  of  June  and  usea  afterwards  also  broke? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  had  begim  to  use  it? — A.  Well,  the 
target  practice  was  pretty  nearly  over  before  it  broke,  because  I  only 
had  1,500  or  1,600  shells.  I  might  have  had  more  or  I  might  have 
had  less — I  could  not  say.  I  know  I  could  not  decap  them  on  account 
of  breaking  the  decapper. 

Q.  Now,  these  shells  were  placed  by  you  in  a  box?  These  shells 
which  had  not  been  decapped  were  placed  in  a  box  and  shipped  from' 
Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  the  shells  which  had  accumulated  from 
May  until  the  10th  or  12th  of  June  which  had  not  been  decapped? — 
A.  Those  were  the  only  ones  I  could  possibly  ship  from  Fort  Nio- 
brara. 

Q.  You  stated  quite  a  number  of  shells  had  accumulated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  target  practice  in  May  up  to  the  10th  or  12th  of 
June,  when  you  took  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  had  not  been  decapped.  Now,  what  had  become  of 
those  shells? — A.  We  turned  them  over  to  the  ordnance  department 
at  Fort  Niobrara,  all  those  that  were  decapped. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  an  instrument  with  which  you  could  decap 
these  shells,  you  began  right  away  to  decap  them? — A.  I  began 
right  away. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  decap  these  1,500  or  1,600  shells,  having  from 
the  15th  of  July  until  you  left  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Because  my  de- 
capper was  broken,  and  I  did  not  borrow  any.  All  the  rest  of  the 
companies  had  packed  up  their  shells  to  carry  them  with  them  until 
they  got  the  order,  and  they  only  had  a  very  slight  time  to  turn  them 
in,  and  everybody  got  busy  and  wanted  to  decap  the  shells,  and  I 
could  not  borrow  any  other  decapper  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  borrow  one? — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  decapper  did  you  have  when  you  got  to  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  I  don't  know.    That  box  was  not  opened  at  Brownsvilie. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  decapper  did  you  have  ? — A.  Did  not  have  any ; 
only  what  was  in  that  box.  We  had  a  regular  Springfield  decapper, 
but  that  box  of  ordnance  that  we  had  received  at  Fort  Niobrara 
had  never  been  opened.  It  had  just  been  received  a  few  days  before, 
and  we  had  orders  to  pack  it  and  leave  it;  it  never  had  been  opened — 

4'ust  shipped  the  original  package;  never  was  opened  until  we  got  to 
SI  Reno. 

Q.  Did  you  find  in  that  a  decapper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  One. 

Q.  You  were  unable  to  borrow  any  decapper  from  the  15th  of  July 
up  to  the  time  you  left  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Everybody 
wanted  their  own  decapper,  because  lots  of  them  had  fooled  around 
until  they  were  in  a  pinch,  and  they  had  to  leave  those  shells  there. 
They  could  not  carry  them  away,  and  they  had  to  decap  them  and 
clean  them. 

Q.  Under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Army  is  your  company 
required  to  return  the  shells  of  the  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You 
go  out  here  and  fire  10  rounds  this  morning,  go  out  on  the  range  in 
a  competition,  and  this  man  is  given  10  or  20  rounds,  and  they  require 
you  to  return  the  shells.  Lots  of  times  they  do  not  do  it,  but  they  are 
required  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  duty  as  quartermaster-sergeant  to  return  to 
the  Government  these  1,500  or  1,600  shells  which  had  been  placed  in 
this  box  and  which  had  not  been  decapped? — A.  It  was  my  duty  to 
keep  them  when  I  had  orders  from  my  company  commander  to  do  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  account  to  the  Government  for  those 
shells  after  you  had  received  them  and  they  were  placed  in  your 
custodv? — ^A.  I  was  only  accountable  to  my  company  commander. 

Q.  You  were  accountable  to  your  company  commander? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  For  those  1,500  or  1,600  shells  put  by  you  in  that  box?— A.  They 
never  put  no  certain  amount  of  shells  on  it,  because  lots  of  times  you 
go  out  on  the  range  and  you  do  not  get  all  the  shells  returned  to  you. 

Q.  Is  that  a  frequent  occurrence? — A.  Why^  yes.  Often  you  go 
out  here  and  make  a  skirmish  run,  sav,  this  morning,  and  you  give  out 
40  rounds  or  20  rounds,  and  probably  you  get  back  10  shells.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  men  come  back  with  10  shells  and  they  have  fired  20 
rounds,  and  you  can  not  hold  me  responsible  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  right,  but  after  you  get  the  shell,  after  the  shell 
is  delivered  to  you,  then  you  are  responsible  to  the  company  com- 
mander?— A.  After  I  get  that,  and  he  will  ask  me  how  many  shells  I 
got,  and  I  will  say  I  got  so  many,  and  that  is  about  all  he  will  ever 
ask  me. 

Q.  When  you  received  those  1,500  or  1,600  shells  which  had  not 
been  decapped,  then  you  were  responsible  to  your  commanding  officer 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  those  shells,  were  you  not? — A.  Well,  to  be 
honest  with  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  who 
will  think  anything  about  a  shell  ?  I  want  to  ask  jou  that.  Who 
cares  anything  about  an  empty  shell?  Its  value  is  so  little.  Go 
here  to  the  War  Department  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  the 
value  is  so  small  that  no  man  in  the  world  would  care  anything  about 
it. 

Q.  The  Government  sometimes  looks  after  those  small  matters. — 
A.  Small  matters,  we  know,  sometimes  mount  up  to  millions;   but 
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you  take  a  common  shell,  and  who  will  place  any  value  on  it?  But 
a  verj^  few  people  will  ever  want  it.  Even  the  Government  does  not 
want  it.  They  allow  us  so  much  ammunition  for  a  thousand  rounds, 
and  that  is  all  they  allow  us  for  extra  practice. 

Q.  I  think  you  present  a  very  good  argiiment,  but  that  is  not 
exactly  answermg  my  question. — A.  I  am  trying  to  answer  it. 

Q.  When  these  shells  were  received  by  you  as  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, then  you  were  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  those 
snells? — ^A.  They  were  under  my  thumb  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  your  duty  ? — A.  To  take  care  of  them,  the  same  as  I 
would  of  any  other  property. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  them  up,  or  nail  them  up  in  a  secure  box  ? — ^A.  I 
nailed  them  up  in  a  box  and  the  box  got  broke. 

Q.  Did  you  nail  them  up  in  a  secure  box? — A.  Yes;  it  was  a 
strong  box;  I  judged  so  at  the  time,  but  any  box  will  get  broken  in 
transportation. 

Q.  And  in  transporting  this  box  it  was  broken? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  discover  that  this  box  was  broken  ? — A.  On  the 
day  that  it  was  brought  from  the  station. 

Q.  Was  it  broken  sufficiently  to  allow  anyone  to  get  in  and  put  his 
hand  in  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  about  10  inches  of  the  box, 
the  whole  width  of  the  box,  busted  in. 

Q.  The  whole  width  or  length  of  the  box? — A.  The  whole  length 
of  the  box  was  broken  in. 

Q.  That  being  so,  and  you  being  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  that  box,  did  you  not  then  have  to  put  it  in  a  perfectly  safe 
place? — A.  No;  because  the  empty  shells  were  not  required.  They 
are  valuable  to  nobody;  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it;  nobody 
would  think  anybody  would  want  a  shell.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
think  yourself  that  anybody  would  want  to  take  an  old  empty  shell 
from  me. 

Q.  Then  you,  seeing  this  Government  "property  in  this  box  which 
had  been  broken  and  being  responsible  for  it,  put  it  out  in  an  ex- 
posed place.  Is  that  what  I  understand  ? — A.  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand me  clearly,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  here  is  the  idea.  The  only 
concessions  we  get  out  of  those  shells,  the  only  thing  there  is  in  it 
for  us  at  all,  is  if  we  save  those  shells  we  get  so  many  rounds  of  extra 
ammunition  for  so  many  thousands  that  we  turn  in.  If  not,  we  are 
not  required  to  do  it.  I  wish  you  had  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  here 
and  you  would  see.  If  you  do  this  you  can  get  extra  ammunition 
and  if  you  do  not  save  them  you  do  not  get  anything. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  They  are  not  charged  to  anybody? 

A.  No;  you  are  just  that  much  out  yourself  it  you  do  not  save 
them.    The  Government  does  not  care  whether  you  save  them  or  not 

Senator  Foster.  You  care  whether  you  save  them  or  not  ? 

A.  I  did  because  that  would  give  us  an  extra  number  of  rounds  to 
fire  on  the  range. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  leave  on  that  porch  of  barracks  B  ?  Was 
that  the  only  thing  you  left  out  there? — A.  I  might  have  left  some 
tent  pins  out  there.  I  did  leave  my  tents  out  there  for  a  while,  until 
I  got  straightened  out. 

Q.  You  saw  this  box  every  day  on  the  porch? — A.  It  sat  right  to 
the  left  of  my  door.    You  know  how  the  barracks  are  situated  there. 
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B  Company's  barrack — it  sat  right  to-  the  right  of  the  door  as  you 
went  in  from  the  ground  floor. 

Q.  You  left  some  tents  there? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  some  tents  out  there 
for  several  days. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  in  the  storeroom  afterwards? — ^A.  After  I  got 
straightened  up,  the  tents  and  everything  I  put  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Did  you  put  this  box  of  empty  shells  in  the  storeroom? — A, 
Yes ;  after  I  got  straightened  out. 

Q.  In  the  same  condition  in  which  you  had  left  it  on  the  gal- 
lery ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  judge  the  same  number  of  shells  were  in  it? — A.  I 
did  not  take  any  note  of  it.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  did 
not  guess  anyone  would  pay  any  attention  to  it  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  about  anyboay  wanting  a  shell?  I  never  give  it  a 
thought  myself. 

Q.  You  had  a  guard  on  duty  all  the  time  there,  didn't  you? — ^A. 
After  we  had  been  there;  but  we  had  been  there  several  days  before 
we  put  a  guard  on — ^that  is,  a  guard  that  walked  around  the  quarters. 
We  were  there  several  days. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Captain  Shattuck  going  off  on  some  special 
duty  in  April  or  May  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  went  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  sent  there  on  a  special  duty,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  just  when  that  was? — A.  No;  I  could  not 
give  you  just  when  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time? — ^A.  Some  time  in  April. 

Q.  Did  he  return  to  Fort  Niobrara  from  there  before  he  came  on 
to  Washington  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  time  he  left  you  for  Washington? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not  say,  but  I  know  it  was  some  time  in  July,  but  what 
time  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  In  July,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  get  the  date  in  some  other  way. — A.  Because  I 
know  I  went  down  and  packed  all  of  his  furniture  and  everything 
for  him,  but  what  time  it  was  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  know  you  had  packed  up  everything  and  he  had  left  be- 
fore the  battalion  went  to  Fort  Brown? — A.  les;  but  what  time  he 
left  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  us  how  long  before  you  left  Fort  Niobrara  you 
commenced  packing  up  and  getting  ready  to  leave? — A.  When  I  was 
made  quartermaster's  sergeant  in  June,  the  first  thing  Captain  Shat- 
tuck told  me — he  said,  "  You  commence  packing  up  your  stuff;  get 
it  together." 

Q.  It  had  already  been  announced  that  you  would  have  to  go  to 
Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes;  the  captain  told  me  to  pack  up  everything 
and  get  everything  packed  up. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  else  was  there  in  that  box — that  foot  locker — excepting 
the  shells? — A.  Nothing,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — A.  Yes;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  There  were  no  clips  in  that  box  ? — A.  Oh,  now,  speaking  about 
clips,  they  might  have  been  there  with  the  shells,  because  we  gather 
the  shells  and  clips  and  pour  them  in  together. 

Q.  Were  there  clips  in  that  box? — A.  Oh,  yes;  those  dips,  with 
the  shells,  go  in.    They  were  there. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  clips  in  there? — ^A.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing about  it ;  I  know  there  were. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else? — A.  No;  only  the  clips  and  the  shells. 
But  I  understand  you  at  first 

Q.  About  how  many  clips  were  in  there? — A.  I  guess  about  the 
same  number  of  clips  as  shells. 

Q.  One  thousand  five  hundred  or  1,600  clips? — A.  No;  there  could 
not  have  been  that  many,  because  there  were  five  shells  to  one  clip. 

Q.  You  were  saving  the  clips  to  send  back  to  the  arsenal  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  required  to  be  sent  back  by  the  regulations? — A. 
Yes;  that  is,  they  advised  you  to  send  them  back. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  them  were  in  there? — A.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing about  it ;  I  know  they  were  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  the  keys — you  had  a  key  to  the  gun  rack  upstairs? — A» 
Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  sergeant  had  that? — A.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
quarters  had  that. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  first  sergeant  had  one  set  of  keys  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  quarters  had  another  set  of  keys? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  something  new  to  me.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  quarters  is 
supposed  to  have  all  of  the  keys.  If  he  did,  that  is  something  new 
to  me.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  the  evidence  in  the  case  will  show  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  clips  and  shells  are  both  picked  up  on  the  target  range 
where  they  fall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Required  to  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  turned  in  together  and  both  cleaned  together? — A.  Both 
turned  in  together  and  we  separate  them  when  we  come  to  clean  the 
shells. 

By  Senator  Bulicelby: 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  allowaince  for  clips,  the  same  as  you  do  for 
shells? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  ammunition  ? — A.  Bandoliers  and  clips  you  do  not  get  any- 
thing for.  You  can  just  ship  them  if  you  want  to^  but  you  do  not 
get  anything  for  them.  You  only  get  ammunition  m  return  for  old 
shells,  empty  shells. 

By  Senator  Foster: 
Q.  Now,  can  you  approximate  how  many  days  that  box  of  shells 
remained  on  the  porch? — A.  They  could  not  stay  there  only  four  or 
five  d^s  at  the  outside;  I  think  that  that  would  be  safe;  I  am  not 
sure;  I  was  not  paying  any  attention,  but  just  as  soon  as  I  got  my 
ordnance  and  everything  unpacked,  I  moved  everything  even  to  my 
tents  and  tent  poles  and  pins  and  everything,  I  moved  them  on  the 
porch. 
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Q.  Or  ill  the  storeroom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  which  you  had  the  key? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  decap  those  shells  after  you  reached  Fort  Brown?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  those  shells  back  with  you  to  El  Reno  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  them  in  the  same  box  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  box  did  you  take  them  in  ? — A.  I  took  them  back 
in  another  one  of  the  company's  foot  lockers,  in  a  different  box. 

Q.  AVhere  are  those  shells  now? — A.  I  guess  they  are  at  El  Reno; 
I  left  them  there ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  sent  them  on  here? — ^A.  No;  they  had  never  been 
decapped  and  cleaned,  and  they  Have  all  got  to  be  decapped  and 
cleaned  before  you  send  them  to  the  arsenal.  If  you  send  them  there 
in  their  present  condition  you  would  not  get  anything  for  them. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  You  remember  how  many  boxes  you  had  of  a  somewhat  similar 
size  to  this,  in  which  you  had  these  shells  that  were  shipped  to  Fort 
Brown  from  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Sixty -five. 

Q.  Sixty-five  boxes? — ^A.  This  is  an  old  extra  one  I  had,  but  66 
is  what  we  had. 

Q.  You  think  66  boxes? — ^A.  Sixty-five  what  they  call  "foot 
lockers,"  that  set  at  the  foot  of  every  man's  bunk. 

Q.  You  shipped  theni  all  together  down  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  burst^d  besides  this  one? — A.  Oh,  lost  their 
stuff  by  boxes  being  bursted. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  which  ones  were  bursted  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.  All  I  know  is  I  took  the  artificer  around,  and  he  fixed 
them  up. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  box  out  on  the  porch  there  that 
bursted  at  the  time  this  was  bursted,  that  you  saw  ? — A.  Oh,  we  had 
lots  of  boxes  that  come  there  bursted,  but  I  had  taken  all  of  those 
that  had  anything  of  value  in  them  right  into  the  storeroom. 

Q.  The  only  bursted  box  you  left  out  was  the  one  that  had  these 
shells  in? — A.  Those  shells.  I  .did  not  know  anybodv  would  care 
anything  about  them;  at  least  that  is  what  we  would  tnink,  and  the 
chances  are  that  nobody  would. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  that  you  left  out? — A.  Yes;  outside  of 
my  tentage,  and  things  like  that. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Did  these  locker  boxes  belong  to  the  men? — 
A.  Sixty-five  locker  boxes;  yes,  sir.  Each  man  in  the  company  was 
issued  one. 

Q.  Would  those  go  into  the  storeroom? — A.  No;  they  would  take 
charge  of  them  themselves.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  after 
I  issued  them. 

Q.  Each  man  took  charge  of  his  own  box? — A.  Yes;  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  it  and  not  I. 

By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  Was  this  box  full  of  empty  shells? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not  fulL 
I  had  made  it  1,500  or  1,600, 1  don't  know. 

Q.  AVhat  proportion  did  it  fill  the  box? — A.  In  proportion  to  its 
being  full,  I  judge  that  it  would  not  be  over  two-thirds  full. 
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Q.  Your  statement  that  there  were  1,600  or  1,600  shells  and  clips 
was  a  mere  estimate? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  go  by. 

Q.  And  after  you  moved  it  into  the  storeroom  and  put  them  in 
another  box,  you  did  not  count  them  or  take  any  record  of  them  at 
all?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  been  disturbed? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  whether  there  was  one  cartridge  gone  or  a  hundred, 
because  I  did  not  count  them  when  I  put  them  in  there. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  were  exactly  in  the  same  condition 
when  you  put  them  in  the  storeroom  as  when  you  shipped  them  ? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  know.  Of  course  they  looked  to  me  the  same,  but  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  re- 
sumed its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Lodge, 
Hemenway,  Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  Foster,  and  Frazier. 

TESTIMONT  OF  SECOND  LIEX7T.  HABBY  S.  GBIEB,  U.  S.  ABinT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  Army? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  belong  to? — A.  The  Twenty-fifth 
U.  S.  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  that  regiment  in  August  last,  when 
it  was  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  Armv  ? — A.  Second  lieutenant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tne  Army? — A.  Eight  years  this 
coming  June,  including  four  years'  cadet  service. 

Q.  At  West  Point?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — ^A. 
Almost  four  years. 

Q.  That  is  down  to  this  time.  Where  did  you  join  the  regi- 
ment?— A.  At  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  any  company  while  you  were  with  the 
regiment,  or  were  you  on  the  staff  of  the  regiment  ? — A.  I  was  with  A 
Company  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  from  September,  1903,  until 
February  13, 1905. 

Q.  Then  what  position? — A.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  on  staff 
duty — quartermaster  and  commissary. 

Q.  On  what  kind  of  duty  were  you  in  August,  1906,  when  this 
shooting  affray  occurred? — A.  I  was  quartermaster  and  commissary 
of  the  post  and  also  acting  adjutant. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  adjutant  of  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  were  you  quartered  at  that  time?  There  is  a  map  to 
the  left-of  you.  If  you  will  look  at  it  a  moment  I  think  you  will 
understand  it.  I  will  ask  Senator  Bulkeley  if  he  will  explain  it  to 
you  ? 

(Senator  Bulkeley  explained  the  map  to  the  witness.) 
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A.  The  buildings  are  numbered  backward,  but  this  is  the  house 
that  I  lived  in.     It  is  marked  "  6  "  on  here. 

Q.  It  is  the  fourth  building  up  from  the  Rio  Grande  River? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  center  of  the  line  of  oflScers'  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  occupying  that  that  night,  were  you,  when  the  firing 
commenced  ? — A.  I  was  in  my  house,  sleeping. 

Q.  What  awakened  you? — A.  I  was  awakened  by  what  I  thought 
were  two  pistol  shots. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  where  they  seem  to  have  been — the  firing — at 
what  location? — A.  Yes;  they  seemed  to  be  back  over  here  in  the 
rear  of  B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  Outside  or  inside  of  the  wall  ?. — A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  officers'  quarters.  Were  you  upstairs  or  down- 
stairs?— A.  Upstairs. 

Q.  You  only  heard  the  sound  coming  from  that  general  direc- 
tion ? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  It  seemd  to  you  to  be  somewhere  over  in  the  rear  of  B  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  those  shots  what  did  ^ou  do?  Go  ahead  and 
tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  in  your  own  way  just  what  you  can  recol- 
lect of  the  occurrences  that  night. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
heard  the  first  shots  fired  or  not,  but  when  the  shots  wakened  me  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  got  on  a  few  clothes  and  got  my  revolver  and 
ammunition  and  got  outside. 

Q.  You  went  downstairs? — ^A.  Yes;  and  just  as  I  was  going 
downstairs  I  heard  the  conmianding  officer.  Major  Penrose,  call  over 
Jto  the  musician  of  the  guard  to  sound  the  call  to  arms. 

Q.  Where  did  Major  Penrose  seem  to  be  at  that  time  when  he  gave 
that  order? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  about  out  here  in  front  of  his  own 
quarters  and  approximately  in  front  of  the  guardhouse,  out  on  the 
parade  there  somewhere. 

Q.  And  his  command  was  to  the  guardhouse  to  sound  the  call  to 
arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  order  before  that  time  or  any  call  to  arms 
before  that  time  sounded  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  down  out 
of  your  quarters? — A.  Well,  it  was  my  duty  as  adjutant  of. the  post 
to  report  to  the  conmianding  officer  in  such  event,  and  I  endeavored 
to  find  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him? — A.  Over  in  front  of  B  Company 
barracks. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first  whether  or  not  you  had  your  family  with 
you  in  the  quarters  that  night. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  precautions  as  to  their  safety? — A.  Yes; 
when  I  came  down  I  took  my  wife  and  baby  to  these  quarters  here. 

Q.  That  is  to  the  next  adjoining  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  about 
15  yards. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  from  the  quarters  in  which  you  were 
stopping? — A.-  About  15  yards. 

Q.  That  would  be  45  or  50  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  occupied  those  quarters? — A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  Did  he  have  his  family  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  your  wife  and  child  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  6 49 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Then  I  struck  right  straight  across, 
and  there  is  a  walk  goes  right  across  here  toward  this  B  barracks. 

Q.  That  is  the  walk  from  the  quarters  you  occupied? — ^A.  No; 
from  Captain  Lyon's  quarters. 

Q.  Across  to  C  barracks? — ^A.  I  started  across  here  and  I  got  about 
here — that  is  10  or  16  yards  on  the  parade — and  I  heard  somebody 
running  toward  me  in  £ne  dark,  and  that  shooting  was  still  going  cm, 
and  I  was  not  taking  any  chances,  so  I  halted  him  with  my  revolver 
and  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  it  was  Sergeant  Harley,  the  acting 
first  sergeant  of  C  Company. 

Q.  miat  did  he  say  or  do? — A.  I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was 
over  there  in  the  barracks,  and  he  said  the  men  said  the  barracks  were 
being  fired  into,  and  I  said,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  what  are  you  doing 
over  nere?  "  and  he  said, "  I  am  ^ing  to  get  my  captain." 

Q.  Who  was  his  captain  ? — A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  said  "All  right;  go  ahead.** 

Q.  Did  he  go  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Then  I  went  straight  over  from 
there,  calling  out  Major  Penrose's  name,  and  ran  into  him  about 
here,  right  between  those  two  barracks.    He  was  already  over  tliere. 

Q.  That,  is  to  say,  you  turned  a  little  to  the  left  of  a  line  leading 
directlv  to  C  Company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  turned  off  when  he 
answered  me.    He  said,  "  Here  I  am." 

Q.  He  was  in  front  of  B  barracks  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? — A.  Well,  he  said:   "  I  wish  you 
would  take  command  oi  C  Company."    He  said :  "  Captain  Macklin^ 
can  not  be  found,"  and  "  I  am  afraid  that  something  has  happened' 
to  him ;   he  has  been  done  away  with." 

Q.  Something  had  done  away  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  over  there  to  the  company 
and  told  Sergeant  Harley,  who  had  come  back  to  the  company  at  that 
time,  to  fall  m  the  company  and  call  the  roll. 

Q.  In  what  state  of  mind,  apparently,  did  you  find  the  company, 
and  how  many  of  the  company  were  in  iront  of  the  barracks,  ii  any 
of  them  at  all? — ^A.  When  I  first  went  over  there  and  reported  to 
Major  Penrose,  there  was  just  about  a  third  of  them,  I  should  say, 
down  there. 

Q.  Had  come  down  in  front? — A.  As  I  remember  it,  most  of  them 
did  not  have  rifles,  and  a  good  portion  of  them  were  dressed  in 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  have  rifles  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  I  would 
not  be  sure  about  that.  They  might  have,  possibly  they  did  have, 
but  I  remember  some  of  them  did  not. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection  what,  if  anything,  occurred 
to  your  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  gun  racks? — A.  Major  Penrose 
told  me,  when  he  told  me  to  take  command  of  the  company,  that  he 
had  just  given  orders  for  the  racks  to  be  broken  open,  as  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  the  quarters  there  could  not  be 
found  or  had  refused  to  open  the  racks  until  the  captain  of  the 
company  ordered  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said,  whether  it  was  that  he  could 
not  be  found? — ^A.  I  am  not  certain  about  that    It  seems  to  me  he 
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said  either  he  could  not  be  found  or  else  had  refused  to  open  them 
until  Captain  Macklin  got  there. 

Q.  At  any  rate  they  were  not  opened? — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  he 
had  ordered  them  broken  open,  and  when  I  got  to  the  company  they 
were  upstairs  breaking  the  racks. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  before  we  leave  the  racks,  were  they  broken 
open  to  any  extent  or  injured? — A.  There  were  two  broken,  but  only 
one  really  broken  open.  They  broke  the  lock  and  the  staple  off  one 
rack. 

Q.  There  is  a  gim  rack  right  behind  you.  Indicate  on  that. — ^A. 
They  had  this 

Q.  That  is  the  revolver;  get  down  to  the  other. — ^A.  Down  here 
they  broke  this  off. 

Q.  That  is  the  staple? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  broken  off  one?— A.  Yes;  and  the  other  was  struck 
on  this  steel  band  here,  and  Sergeant  Brawner  came  there  with  the 
keys  in  time  to  keep  them  from  breaking  it  entirely. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  got  back  with  the  keys  and  opened  up 
the  rack  ?— A.  That  was  the  report  made  to  me,  to  that  effect. 

Q.  As  commanding  oflScer  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  command  of  the  company  were  the  men  in  a 
state  of  confusion  or  otherwise? — A.  Very  much  so. 

3.  What  were  they  saying  and  doing;  how  were  they  acting? — A. 
1,  I  did  not  notice  particularly  anything  they  said,  except  some 
men  were  grumbling  about  having  to  stand  out  there  without  arms 
and  the  post  being  nred  into. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  calling  of  the  roll.  You  ordered 
Sergeant  Harley  to  call  the  roll,  did  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  the  first  sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  acting  first  sergeant?  What  success  did  he  have  in  calling 
the  roll? — A.  Well,  I  had  never  been  on  duty  with  that  company 
before,  and  I  did  not  know  the  men  by  name,  but  I  could  tell  by 
the  way  he  skipped  from  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  privates 
and  back  to  noncommissioned  officers  again  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  that  roll,  so  after  he  called  about  five  or  six  names  I  said  to 
him  to  stop,  that  I  would  count  the  men  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  count? — A.  I  counted  62  men  in 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  fully  and  satisfactorily  verify  that  count  before  you 
left  the  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Before  I  left  ultimately,  yes,  sir; 
but  I  went  inside  the  barracks  first. 

Q.  You  counted  them,  and  then  was  it  after  you  had  counted 
them  that  you  had  occasion  to  go  inside  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  52  the  correct  number? — A.  Fifty-two.  That  was  the 
ultimate  result  of  men  present.  WTien  I  first  counted  them  there 
were  three  or  four  men  short,  so  I  went  in  the  barracks,  and  I  found 
three  men  in  there. 

Q.  You  found  three  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they,  and  what  were  they  doing  in  there? — ^A.  One 
man  was  upstairs  by  himself  hunting  for  a  bolt  of  a  rifle.  It  seemed 
that  Corporal  Miller,  of  C  Company,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  Then  I  struck  right  straight  across, 
and  there  is  a  walk  goes  right  across  here  toward  this  B  barracks. 

Q.  That  is  the  walk  from  the  quarters  you  occupied? — ^A.  No; 
from  Captain  Lyon's  quarters. 

Q.  Across  to  C  barracks? — ^A.  I  started  across  here  and  I  got  about 
here — that  is  10  or  15  yards  on  the  parade — and  I  heard  somebody 
running  toward  me  in  the  dark,  and  that  shooting  was  still  going  on, 
and  I  was  not  taking  any  chances,  so  I  halted  him  with  my  revolver 
and  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  it  was  Sergeant  Harley,  the  acting 
first  sergeant  of  C  Company. 

Q.  miat  did  he  say  or  do  ? — ^A.  I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was 
over  there  in  the  barracks,  and  he  said  the  men  said  the  barracks  were 
being  fired  into,  and  I  said,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  what  are  you  doing 
over  nere?  "  and  he  said, "  I  am  ^oing  to  get  my  captain." 

Q.  Who  was  his  captain? — ^A.  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  said  "All  right;  go  ahead." 

Q.  Did  he  go  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passing  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  Then  I  went  straight  over  from 
there,  calling  out  Major  Penrose's  name,  and  ran  into  him  about 
here,  right  l^tween  those  two  barracks.    He  was  already  over  there. 

Q.  That,  is  to  say,  you  turned  a  little  to  the  left  of  a  line  leading 
directlv  to  C  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  I  turned  off  when  he 
answered  me.    He  said,  "  Here  I  am." 

Q.  He  was  in  front  of  B  barracks  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? — A.  Well,  he  said:   "  I  wish  you 
would  take  command  of  C  Company."    He  said :  "  Captain  Macklin^ 
can  not  be  found,"  and  "I  am  afraid  that  something  has  happened* 
to  him ;   he  has  been  done  away  with." 

Q.  Something  had  done  away  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  over  there  to  the  company 
and  told  Sergeant  Harley,  who  had  come  back  to  the  company  at  that 
time,  to  fall  m  the  company  and  call  the  roll. 

Q.  In  what  state  of  mind,  apparently,  did  you  find  the  company, 
and  how  many  of  the  company  were  in  iront  of  the  barracks,  if  any 
of  them  at  all? — ^A.  When  I  first  went  over  there  and  reported  to 
Major  Penrose,  there  was  just  about  a  third  of  them,  I  should  say, 
down  there. 

Q.  Had  come  down  in  front? — A.  As  I  remember  it,  most  of  them 
did  not  have  rifles,  and  a  good  portion  of  them  were  dressed  in 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  have  rifles  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  I  would 
not  be  sure  about  that.  They  might  have,  possibly  they  did  have, 
but  I  remember  some  of  them  did  not. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection  what,  if  anything,  occurred 
to  your  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  Major  Penrose 
told  me,  when  he  told  me  to  take  command  of  the  company,  that  he 
had  just  given  orders  for  the  racks  to  be  broken  open,  as  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  the  quarters  there  could  not  be 
found  or  had  refused  to  open  the  racks  until  the  captain  of  the 
oompany  ordered  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said,  whether  it  was  that  he  could 
not  be  found? — ^A.  I  am  not  certain  about  that.    It  seems  to  me  he 
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said  either  he  could  not  be  found  or  else  had  refused  to  open  them 
until  Captain  Macklin  got  there. 

Q.  At  any  rate  they  were  not  opened? — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  he 
had  ordered  them  broken  open,  and  when  I  got  to  the  company  they 
were  upstairs  breaking  the  racks. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  before  we  leave  the  racks,  were  they  broken 
open  to  any  extent  or  injured? — A.  There  were  two  broken,  but  only 
one  really  broken  open.  They  broke  the  lock  and  the  staple  off  one 
rack. 

Q.  There  is  a  gun  rack  right  behind  you.  Indicate  on  that. — ^A. 
They  had  this 

Q.  That  is  the  revolver;  get  down  to  the  other. — ^A.  Down  here 
they  broke  this  off. 

Q.  That  is  the  staple? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  broken  off  one? — A.  Yes;  and  the  other  was  struck 
on  tliis  steel  band  here,  and  Sergeant  Brawner  came  there  with  the 
keys  in  time  to  keep  them  from  breaking  it  entirely. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  got  back  with  the  keys  and  opened  up 
the  rack? — A.  That  was  the  report  made  to  me,  to  that  effect. 

Q.  As  conmianding  oflScer  of  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  command  of  the  company  were  the  men  in  a 
state  of  confusion  or  otherwise? — A.  Very  much  so. 

6.  What  were  they  saying  and  doing;  how  were  they  acting? — A. 
Well,  I  did  not  notice  particularly  anything  they  said,  except  some 
men  were  grumbling  about  having  to  stand  out  there  without  arms 
and  the  post  being  hred  into. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  calling  of  the  roll.  You  ordered 
Sergeant  Harley  to  call  the  roll,  did  youF— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  the  first  sergeant? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  acting  first  sergeant?  What  success  did  he  have  in  calling 
the  roll? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  never  been  on  duty  with  that  company 
before,  and  I  did  not  know  the  men  by  name,  but  I  could  tell  by 
the  way  he  skipped  from  the  noncommissioned  officers  to  privates 
and  back  to  noncommissioned  officers  again  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  that  roll,  so  after  he  called  about  five  or  six  names  I  said  to 
him  to  stop,  that  I  would  count  the  men  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  count? — A.  I  counted  52  men  in 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  fully  and  satisfactorily  verify  that  count  before  you 
left  the  front  of  the  barracks? — A.  Before  I  left  ultimately,  yes,  sir; 
but  I  went  inside  the  barracks  first. 

Q.  You  counted  them,  and  then  was  it  after  you  had  counted 
them  that  you  had  occasion  to  go  inside  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  52  the  correct  numoer? — A.  Fifty-two.  That  was  the 
ultimate  result  of  men  present.  WTien  I  first  counted  them  there 
were  three  or  four  men  short,  so  I  went  in  the  barracks,  and  I  found 
three  men  in  there. 

Q.  You  found  three  in  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  were  they,  and  what  were  they  doing  in  there? — ^A.  One 
man  was  upstairs  by  himself  hunting  for  a  bolt  of  a  rifle.  It  seemed 
that  Corporal  Miller,  of  C  Company,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
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Q.  That  is  what  you  directed  the  quartermaster-sergeant  to 
issue? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  issued? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  after  that  ammunition  was  issued  and  you 
counted  your  men  and  found  62,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Present.  Then  you  marched  your  company  around  where?— 
A.  I  had  orders,  as  soon  as  I  formed  the  company  and  checked  it, 
to  march  it  aroimd  on  the  east  of  the  C  barracks  and  form  it  with  the 
left  of  my  company  resting  on  the  right  of  the  B  Company,  so  I 
marched  them  around  through  here. 

Q.  B  Company  was  ah'eady  around  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
around  there  in  this  way,  and  I  formed  my  company  with  tne  left 
right  back  of  the  center  of  the  C  Company,  and  extending  about 
250  or  300  feet  in  that  direction,  and  then,  after  that,  the  intervals 
were  made  greater  and  extended  down,  so  it  covered  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  a  waU  is  there  at  the  point  where  you  stationed 
your  company? — ^A.  There  is  a  brick  wall. 

Q.  How  far  to  the  east  does  that  brick  wall  extend? — ^A.  Well,  as  I 
recall  it,  it  extends  up  about  here. 

Q.  That  is,  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  vacant 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  I  recollect  it.  I  would  not  be 
positive. 

Q.  And  you  stationed  your  company  behind  that,  with  your  right 
extended  beyond  it  somewhat?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  I  remained  there  until 
I  was  relieved  oy  Captain  Macklin,  who  came  to  take  his  own  com- 
pany, about  a  quaiier  past  1. 

Q.  What  time  was  it,  do  you  think,  when  you  posted  your  company 
there?— A.  Well,  it  was  between  12.16  and  12.20;  not  later  than  12.20 
o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  there  an  hour  or  longer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time  state  what  opportunity  you  had  to  see  your 
men,  and  to  what  extent  you  had  observed  and  kept  them  under  your 
eye. — A.  During  that  whole  period  I  walked  up  and  down  that  line 
the  whole  time. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  line? — A.  Well,  it  is  about  between 
250  and  300  feet,  I  should  say. 

Q.  You  were  walking  back  and  forth  all  the  while? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  cleaning  any  guns  while  they  were  out 
there?— A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  A  pretty  dark  night,  was  it  not? — A.  Very  dark. 

Q.  Were  you  close  enough  to  your  men  to  see  them,  as  you  passed 
back  and  forth  ? — ^A.  I  was  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  back  of  them 
at  any  time. 

Q.  So  you  were  close  enough,  you  could  see  all  your  men  as  you 
passed  back  and  forth.  Was  there  any  opportunity  for  the  men,  so 
far  as  you  know,  to  clean  their  guns  while  they  were  out  there 
imder  your  command  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  to  clean  a  gun  after  it  has  been 
fired  five  or  six  times,  so  it  will  stand  a  rigid  inspection  ? — A.  Well, 
do  you  mean  to  clean  a  gun  entirely  or  the  bore  ? 

Q.  To  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  so  as  to  remove  all  possible 
powder  stains  ? — A.  Forty  or  fifty  minutes. 
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and  for  all  the  captains  to  check  up  the  companies  and  inspect  their 
rifles  and  then  dismiss  them. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  it  that  you  delivered  that 
order? — A.  That  must  have  been  between  half  past  2  and  3  o'clock. 
I  remember  I  got  home  at  half  past  3. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  notified  each  company  commander  that  it  was  the  order  of 
Major  Penrose  that  they  should  do  what?  I  want  to  get  it  in  sub- 
stance.— A.  That  all  comj)any  commanders  would  recheck  their  com- 
panies and  inspect  their  rifles  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  rechecking  the  companies? — A.  Count 
the  men ;  further  verify  the  presence  of  all  their  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  caused  him  to  give  that  order  at  that 
hour? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  A  conversation  that  he  had  with  Mayor 
Combe,  of  Brownsville,  at  the  gate,  at  which  I  was  present. 

Q.  When  and  in  what  manner  did  Mayor  Combe  appear  at  the 
reservation  and  have  this  conversation  with  Major  Penrose? — A. 
He  came  in  with  Captain  Lyon,  in  B  Company,  and  they  made  a 
patrol  of  the  town. 

Q.  Captain  Lyon  was  sent  out  on  patrol  with  the  whole  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  he  came  back  Mayor  Combe  was  with  him  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  with  him  ? — A.  His  brother,  Joe  Combe. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  that  ensued? — ^A.  I  heard  a 
part  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? — ^A.  I  heard  Mayor  Combe  say  to  Major 
Penrose,  "  Major,  your  men  have  done  this  thing;  some  of  our  most 
reputable  citizens  have  seen  them  and  recognized  them  to  be  soldiers 
under  your  command." 

Q.  What  did  Major  Penrose  say? — A.  Major  Penrose  said,  "I 
can  not  believe  it,  I  can  not  believe  it."    He  repeated  that  twice. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  subsequent  to  that,  and  on  account  of  that — I  un- 
derstand you  so  say  it  was — ^that  this  order  was  given? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  undoubtedly  was  what  caused  the  order  to  be  issued. 

Q.  It  was  given,  at  any  rate,  shortly  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  that  order  to  each  of  the  company  command- 
ers ? — A.   X  es,  sir. 

Q.  To  verify  their  men.  Did  they  do  that  there  at  the  wall? — ^A. 
I  don't  kn'ow  when  they  did  it.  I  simply  delivered  the  order  and 
went  on  to  the  next  company. 

Q.  You  delivered  it  to  each  company  commander? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  to  verify  the  men  and ^A.  And  inspect  the  rifles  as 

soon  as  it  was  daylight. 

Q.  Anything  about  ammunition? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  ammunition. 

Q.  Now,  then,  what  did  you  do  after  you  had  delivered  that  or- 
der?— A.  I  went  over  to  Captain  Lyon's  quarters  to  get  my  family 
and  go  home. 

Q.  And  you  took  your  family  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  remained  in  your  quarters  the  rest  of  the  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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there  any  such  conversation  of  that  character? — ^A.  I  don't  remember 
that  miestion  being  asked  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Was  it  asked  anyone? — ^A.  It  was.    It  was  asked  me. 

Q.  WeU,  I  wish  you  would  state,  then A.  It  came  about  in  this 

way:  After  the  committee  had  formally  presented  its  protest  there 
was  an  informal  discussion  between  all  the  officers  present  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  one  man  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Den- 
nett, by  name,  asked  me  if  I  had  inspected  any  rifles  or  checked  up 
any  ammunition,  or  what  steps  I  had  taken  to  detect  the  guilty  par- 
ties. I  told  him  none;  that  I  was  not  attached  to  a  company,  and 
it  was  not  mjr  business  to  inspect  the  rifles. 

Q.  Well,  did  Major  Penrose  tell  him  he  had  taken  no  steps? — ^A* 
I  never  heard  Major  Penrose  asked  that  question. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Lyon  tell  him  that  he  had  taken  no  steps? — A.  I 
never  heard  Captain  Lyon  asked  that  question. 

Q.  Did  anyone — did  you  tell  him  that  only  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers had  been  intrusted  with  that  roll? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  think  at 
that  point  Mr.  Dennett  got  a  mistaken  idea.  What  he  asked  was^ 
who  had  checked  these  men  in  the  night  before,  and  I  told  him  that 
the  noncommissioned  officers  had  done  it  as  usual,  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  charge  of  quarters.  That  was  the  custom  of  the 
service. 

Q.  That  is,  the  11  o'clock  check? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  that  true  also  as  to  retreat?  Is  the  roll  called  at 
retreat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  done  by  a  noncommissioned  officer? — A.  The  roll  is 
called  by  noncommissioned  officers,  and  most  of  the  time  in  my  regi- 
ment there  is  an  officer  of  each  company  required  to  be  present. 

Q.  That  is  a  function  at  which  a  commissioned  officer  is  supposed 
to  preside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  conversation — I  can  not  find  it  here  so  as  to  give 
the  exact  language,  but  I  know  I  have  the  substance  of  it  and  very 
nearly  the  language — the  conversation  of  the  character  that  I  have 
mentioned  was  such  as  you  have  just  now  given,  was  it? — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  otherwise.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  men  of  those  companies  were  inspected  by  the  com- 
missioned officers,  and  their  rifles  inspected  and  their  ammunition 
inspected — checked  up  the  following  morning? — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  pass  that.  Now,  had  you  any  notice  of  trouble  before 
this  trouble  occurred?  Had  anybody  b^n  to  the  post  headquarters 
the  afternoon  or  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  notified  Major  Penrose 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  his  men  in  to  save  trouble? — ^A. 
Yes;  notice  came  to  the  major's  house. 

Q.  Up  to  his  quarters? — A.  Yes:  up  to  his  quarters. 

Q.  Were  you  present? — A.  No;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  that  conversation  ? — A.  No ;  but  it  was 
repeated  to  me  afterwards  when  I  issued  the  order  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  issue  an  order  on  account  of  it? — A.  He 
directed  me  to. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  the  order?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  his  directions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  order  that  you  issued? — A.  The  order  was  that 
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all  company  commanders  would  publish  to  their  companies  at  retreat 
that  all  passes  granted  that  day,  extending  through  that  night  and 
up  to  reveille  the  next  morning,  would  be  revoked  at  8  o'clock  that 
night,  and  all  men  must  be  in  the  gjarrison  bj  8  o'clock.  He  told  me 
at  the  time  that  he  had  seen  Captain  Macklm,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
and  instructed  him  to  send  patrols  through  the  town  every  hour  after 
8  o'clock  to  gather  up  any  absentees.  He  said  his  reason  was  be- 
cause he  feared  on  account  of  that  Evans  outrage  the  night  before, 
that  small  bunches  of  these  men,  one  or  two,  would  get  in  town  by 
themselves,  and  some  of  the  tougher  element  in  the  town  might  set 
on  them  and  beat  them  up. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  anything  he  said  to  you  that  indicated 
that  he  was  afraid  if  his  men  went  downtown  that  night  they  would 
dioot  up  the  town? — ^A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  Just  the  opposite  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  afraid  the  men  would  get  shot  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  told  you  that  the  mayor  had  told  him 
to  get  his  men  in,  and  if  he  did  not  get  them  in  and  keep  them  in  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  their  safety  in  town — did  Major  Pen- 
rose repeat  to  you  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not.  He  did 
not  say  that  to  me. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  heard  of  this  Evans  outrage,  as 
it  is  called,  before  this. — ^A.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  until  the  com- 
manding officer's  orderly  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  That  was  pretty  near  retreat  time,  pretty  near  6  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th.     I  had  not  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  this  record  it  has  been  testified  by  a  Mr.  Creager, 
I  think — do  you  know  such  a  gentleman? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  called  at  the  administration  building  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  some  time  before  noon,  and  gave  notice  of  this  so-called 
Evans  outrage,  and  had  a  conversation  with  you  and  the  major  and 
others. — ^A.  It  is  true  that  he  called  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
but  he  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  Evans  incident. 

Q.  You  remember  his  calling? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  he  there  for? — ^A.  He  was  there  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Tate,  the  assistant  inspector  of  customs,  who  had  got  into 
trouble  by  hitting  that  soldier  over  the  head,  and  the  commandii]^ 
officer  had  made  a  complaint,  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van,  the  inspector 
of  customs,*  demanding  this  man  be  disciplined  or  something  be 
done  with  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Mr.  Tate  evidently  got  very 
much  worried,  and  he  went  to  Mr.  Creager,  who  was  the  United  States 
commissioner,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  go  up  to  the  post  and  help  to  straighten  it  out.  He  was  afraid 
of  losing  his  position.  That  was  the  topic  of  his  conversation  that 
morning,  and  that  alone. 

Q.  He  talked  about  that  and  did  not  talk  about  the  Evans  mat- 
ter?— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  had  said  anything  to  the  effect  that  he  talked  with 
you  about  the  Evans  matter  on  that  occasion,  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
recollection  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  is  mistaken. 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  about  it? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that 
he  did  not  mention  the  Evans  incident,  because  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  6  o'clock  that  night. 
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Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  barracks.  Were  there  any  lights  at 
the  barracks  when  you  got  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  fear  I  forget  about  it,  let  me  ask  you  about  another  thing 
that  I  am  reminded  about  by  my  notes.  You  were  acting  as  adjutant 
of  this  battalion  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
protests  on  the  part  of  anybody  against  the  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  on  account  of  lieing  a  colored  regiment,  being  sent 
to  Fort  Brown,  in  the  State  of  Texas? — ^A.  How  do  you  mean — on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  or  on  the  part  oi  the  people  of 
Texas? 

Q.  On  the  part  of  either.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about 
any  correspondence  on  that  subject,  and  if  there  was  any  correspond- 
ence on  the  part  of  anybody  connected  with  the  regiment  or  anybody 
connected  with  the  War  Department  or  any  of  the  citizens  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  it. — A.  Well,  when  the  order 
came,  or  when  we  knew  before  the  order  was  issued  that  we  were  to 
go  to  Texas,  the  newspapers  of  Texas  came  out  in  editorials  in  regard 
to  sending  colored  troops  down  there  and  made  reference  to  the 
trouble  they  had  had  there  in  previous  years,  and  they  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  bad  move  to  send  colored  troops  to 
maneuvers  with  the  State  militia,  on  account  of  the  trouble  that  oc- 
curred at  Fort  Riley  in  1903,  and  when  this  came  out  I  was  assistant 
to  the  regimental  adjutant,  and  I  know  personally  that  the  command- 
ing officer.  Colonel  Hoyt,  sent  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  officers  of  a  good  many  years'  service 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  correspondence  of  the  character  you  mention, 
and  it  would  be  in  the  War  Department,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  can  get  it  there  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  de- 
tail what  it  was,  beyond  what  you  have  already  done.  I  only  want 
to  find  out  the  fact.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  at  all  that  night  that 
you  remember? — A.  I  thought  when  1  was  coming  across  the  parade 
ground  to  the  east  about  up  in  front  of  the  commanding  officer's 
quaiV^  ^-T  heard  a  scattering  of  shot  on  the  ground,  but  I  would  not 
be  j^^/»^nd^  about  it.  It  might  have  been  something  else ;  some  other 
nou      ^*dj 

QQ  /^£t  is  the  only  thing  you  heard  that  sounded  like  bullets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sirl. 

Senatior  Warner.  He  has  not  said  they  sounded  like  bullets. 

A.  I  said  it  sounded  more  like  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  shot  as  though ^A.  Yes ;  like  buckshot  from  a 

shotgiin,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  that  you  heard? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Cj.  Did  you  near  more  than  one  call  to  arms  that  night? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  one  sounded? — A.  Sounded  at  the  guard- 
.  house. 

y  Q.  Where  were  the  others  sounded,  if  at  all? — A.  They  were 
taken  up  almost  immediately  in  the  three  companies  by  the  company 
musicians. 
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all  company  commanders  would  publish  to  their  companies  at  retreat 
that  all  passes  granted  that  day,  extending  through  that  night  and 
up  to  reveille  the  next  morning,  would  be  revoked  at  8  o'clock  that 
night,  and  all  men  must  be  in  the  g:arrison  hj  8  o'clock.  He  told  me 
at  the  time  that  he  had  seen  Captain  Macklm,  the  officer  of  the  day, 
and  instructed  him  to  send  patrols  through  the  town  every  hour  after 
8  o'clock  to  gather  up  any  absentees.  He  said  his  reason  was  be- 
cause he  feared  on  account  of  that  Evans  outrage  the  night  before, 
that  small  bunches  of  these  men,  one  or  two,  would  get  in  town  by 
themselves,  and  some  of  the  tougher  element  in  the  town  might  set 
on  them  and  beat  them  up. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  anything  he  said  to  you  that  indicated 
that  he  was  afraid  if  his  men  went  downtown  that  night  they  would 
dioot  up  the  town? — ^A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  Just  the  opposite  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  afraid  the  men  would  get  shot  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  told  you  that  the  mayor  had  told  him 
to  get  his  men  in,  and  if  he  did  not  get  them  in  and  keep  them  in  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  their  safety  in  town — did  Major  Pen- 
rose repeat  to  you  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not.  He  did 
not  say  that  to  me. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  heard  of  this  Evans  outrage,  as 
it  is  called,  before  this. — A.  I  had  not  heard  of  it  until  the  com- 
manding officer's  orderly  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  That  was  pretty  near  retreat  time,  pretty  near  6  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th.    I  had  not  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  this  record  it  has  been  testified  by  a  Mr.  Creager, 
I  think— do  you  know  such  a  gentleman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  called  at  the  administration  building  on  the  mominff 
of  the  13th,  some  time  before  noon,  and  gave  notice  of  this  so-called 
Evans  outrage,  and  had  a  conversation  with  you  and  the  major  and 
others. — A.  It  is  true  that  he  called  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
but  he  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  Evans  incident. 

Q.  You  remember  his  calling? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  he  there  for? — A.  He  was  there  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Tate,  the  assistant  inspector  of  customs,  who  had  got  into 
trouble  by  hitting  that  soldier  over  the  head,  and  the  commanding 
officer  had  made  a  complaint,  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van,  the  inspector 
of  customs,'  demanding  this  man  be  disciplined  or  something  be 
done  with  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Mr.  Tate  evidently  got  very 
much  worried,  and  he  went  to  Mr.  Creager,  who  was  the  United  States 
commissioner,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  go  up  to  the  post  and  help  to  straighten  it  out.  He  was  afraid 
of  losing  his  position.  That  was  the  topic  of  his  conversation  that 
morning,  and  that  alone. 

Q.  lie  talked  about  that  and  did  not  talk  about  the  Evans  mat- 
ter?— ^A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  had  said  anything  to  the  effect  that  he  talked  with 
you  about  the  Evans  matter  on  that  occasion,  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
recollection?— A.  Yes;  he  is  mistaken. 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  about  it?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that 
he  did  not  mention  the  Evans  incident,  because  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  6  o'clock  that  night 
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Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  barracks.  Were  there  any  lights  at 
thebarracks  when  you  got  over  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  fear  I  forget  about  it,  let  me  ask  you  about  another  thing 
that  I  am  reminded  about  by  my  notes.  You  were  acting  as  adjutant 
of  this  battalion  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
protests  on  the  part  of  anybody  against  the  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  on  accomit  of  lieing  a  colored  regiment,  being  sent 
to  Fort  Brown,  in  the  State  of  Texas? — A.  How  do  you  mean — on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  or  on  the  part  oi  the  people  of 
Texas?  ' 

Q.  On  the  part  of  either.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about 
any  correspondence  on  that  subject,  and  if  there  was  any  correspond- 
ence on  the  part  of  anybody  connected  with  the  regiment  or  anybody 
connected  with  the  War  Department  or  any  of  the  citizens  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  it. — A.  Well,  when  the  order 
came,  or  when  we  knew  before  the  order  was  issued  that  we  were  to 
go  to  Texas,  the  newspapers  of  Texas  came  out  in  editorials  in  regard 
to  sending  colored  troops  down  there  and  made  reference  to  the 
trouble  they  had  had  there  in  previous  years,  and  they  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  bad  move  to  send  colored  troops  to 
maneuvers  with  the  State  militia,  on  account  of  the  trouble  that  oc- 
curred at  Fort  Riley  in  1903,  and  when  this  came  out  I  was  assistant 
to  the  regimental  adjutant,  and  I  know  personally  that  the  command- 
ing officer.  Colonel  Hoyt,  sent  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  officers  of  a  good  many  years'  service 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  correspondence  of  the  character  you  mention, 
and  it  would  be  in  the  War  Department,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  think  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  can  get  it  there  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  de- 
tail what  it  was,  beyond  what  you  have  already  done.  I  only  want 
to  find  .out  the  fact.  Did  you  hear  any  bullets  at  all  that  night  that 
you  remember? — A.  I  thought  when  1  was  coming  across  the  parade 
ground  to  the  east  about  up  in  front  of  the  commanding  officer's 
quarters  I  heard  a  scattering  of  shot  on  the  ground,  but  I  would  not 
be  positive  about  it.  It  might  have  been  something  else ;  some  other 
noise. 

Q.  Th  xt  is  the  only  thing  you  heard  that  sounded  like  bullets? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir* 

Senator  Warner.  He  has  not  said  they  sounded  like  bullets. 

A.  I  said  it  sounded  more  like  shot. 

Q.  r;)id  you  mean  shot  as  though A.  Yes ;  like  buckshot  from  a 

shotgiin,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  that  you  heard? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

O.  Did  you  near  more  than  one  call  to  arms  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  one  sounded? — A.  Sounded  at  the  guard- 
|house._ 

'  Q.  Wfere  were  the  others  sounded,  if  at  all  ? — ^A.  They  were 
taken  up  almost  immediately  in  the  three  companies  by  the  company 
musicians. 
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Q.  Now,  you  were  back  and  forth  around  among  your  men  and 
counted  them  while  the  company  was  being  formed  in  front  of  the 
barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  men  could  have  come  and  joined 
your  company,  while  it  was  forming,  from  downtown  after  the  firing 
nad  been  ended,  if  you  can  tell  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  could. 

Q.  In  what  way  could  they  have  done  it  without  your  observing 
them? — ^A.  Well,  it  might  be  that  they  could  come  in  the  back,  jump 
the  wall,  and  come  in  the  rear  door  or  the  barracks,  come  in  the  hall 
leading  from  the  back  to  the  front  door,  and  act  as  though  they  were 
just  coming  outside  of  the  birracks  a  little  slow. 

Q.  They  might  have  done  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  Siey  were  men  who  had  been  downtown,  shooting  up 
the  town,  and  who  had  gotten  as  far  as  300  or  400  yards  away,  and 
who  had  to  get  back,  they  would  likely  have  shown  some  evidence  of 
that,  such  as  panting? — ^A.  Yes;  they  probably  would  have  been  out 
of  breath,  and  showed  by  their  faces  that  they  were  under  great 
excitement 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  anything  of  the  kind  if  it 
had  happened — any  men  in  that  condition  ? — A.  I  think  I  would  have 
noticed  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  anybody  did  come  and 
join  your  company,  step  out  of  that  barracks? — A.  My  opinion  is 
that  they  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  mi^ht  hav^  done  it,  you  simply  mean  that 
that  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
possible. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  belief  that  any  such  thing  of  that  kin'' J-m^ 
pened,  as  I  understand  it.  NoWj  do  you  know  who  did  thr  -^called 
in  Brownsville  that  night  ? — A.  1  do  not.  [*or  and 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No;  I  did  ie  13th, 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  with  a  gun  and  shoot  up  the    ** 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  Company  C  who  did  '4 'in  behalf 
of  the  other  companies? — A.  1  do  not  know" of  anybody  t<i  got  into 
the  soldiers  or  iji  the  town  who  did  it.  <unanding 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  that  leads  you  inspector 
anybody  in  either  of  the  companies  of  having  done  it  or  tWng  be 
you  to  place  suspicion  on  anybody? — A.  No.  I  will  say  inot  very 
that  the  morning  after  the  shooting  I  was  convinced,  like  ^.States 
any  reasonable  person  would  be  by  the  amount  of  circumiyould 
evidence  against  the  men,  that  they  had  done  the  shooting.        radd 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  clips  and  empty  shells?— A.  Yes^at 
I  continued  to  hold  that  opinion  from  that  time  up  until  the  * 
were  discharged;   but  I  must  say  at  the  present  time  that  mv  n*t" 
is  open  on  the  question.  ^       X 

Q.  Now  you  have  at  least  no  opinion  on  the  subject?— A.  No,  sN 

Q.  Did  you  send  somebody  as  a  patrol  out  of  your  company  to  £•/ 
to  the  different  places  around  the  reservation  to  find  out  whether  men 
who  were  not  at  roll  call  were  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes:   I  did. 

Q.  ^Vhom  did  you  send  out?— A,  I  sent  Ck)rporal  Madison.     I 
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told  him  to  take  two  men  and  go  to  the  post  hospital,  the  quarter- 
master's corral,  and  around  the  quartermaster's  stores  to  see  every- 
thing was  all  right  down  there;  that  none  of  the  animals  had  been 
shot  or  struck  by  shot. 

Q.  We  have  his  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  I  only  want  to  fix 
the  fact  that  you  sent  him.  That  was  his  statement.  Now,  about 
the  gun  racks.  Tell  us  to  what  extent  they  were  injured. — A.  One 
gun  rack  was  practically  uninjured,  except  a  cut  from  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  ax  in  this  steel  band.  That  was  the  rack  that  they  said — I  did 
not  see  it  personally — Sergeant  Brawner  got  there  in  time  to  open 
before  they  broke  it,  and  the  other  had  the  staple  broken  off  it. 

Q.  There  were  four  altogether ;  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
other  two? — A.  The  other  two,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  never  touched. 
Q.  Did  you  Jiave  anything  to  do  with  having  those  gun  racks 
repaired  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  AVhat  was  that? — A.  Captain  Macklin  came  to  me  the  next  day 
and  asked  me  as  post  quartermaster  to  have  my  blacksmith  fix  those 
racks,  and  I  said  I  would  attend  to  it,  and  in  this  matter  of  the  com- 
mittee coming  there  to  the  post  I  did  not  get  a  chance  in  the  morning, 
and  he  reminded  me  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  went  over  person- 
ally and  saw  the  racks  put  in  a  Government  wagon  and  taken  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  four  were  taken  over  there. — A.  If 
they  were,  they  were  taken  without  my  knowledge  and  authority. 
Q.  You  sent  only  two? — A.  Yes,  sir!^ 

Q.  One  that  had  been  broken  open  and  one  that  had  been  injured, 

but  which  had  nevertheless  been  unlocked? — A.  I  think  that  is  a 

f       mistake  about  four  being  injured,  because  the  orders  are  very  rigid 

never  to  repair  anything  unless  they  have  had  an  order  in  writmg 

g    from  the  quartermaster. 

kjf  i      Q.  You  verified  your  men  and  satisfied  yourself  that  they  were  all 

0 jj^J*  Dresent  who  ought  to  be? — A.  Yes,  as  near  as  I  could  tell.    I  had 

^^^  lever  been  on  duty  in  that  company. 

ftwi]^     Q.  As  acting  adjutant  you  would  know  how  many  were  carried  on 
Jg^ieroll?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

jY^^^  Q.  And  you  knew  they  all  ought  to  be  there  except  those  who  were 
Qj^^^n  guard  or  were  in  the  hospital  or  some  other  place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^^      Q.  And  after  going  over  that  in^  detail  you  satisfied  yourself  that 
fjr    "Ivery  man  was  there,  and  every  ma'n  had  a  gun  who  was  there? — ^A. 
g^^ir'es,  sir. 

jT^^Mtf  Q.  Lieutenant,  here  are  various  bullets — six  of  them — ^which  it  is 

Q     Claimed  were  cut  out  of  houses  in  Brownsville.    I  wish  you  would 

j^  look  at  them,  and  also  at  the  same  time  look  at  a  Krag  cartridge  and 

^^&A  Springfield  cartridge,  which  I  will  show  you,  so  you  can  see  how 

jjjr  the  bullets  of  those  cartridges  look  before  being  fired,  and  tell  us 

^t   whether  or  not  you  can  tell  whether  the  bullets  supposed  to  have 

.      been  cut  out  of  houses  were  fired  out  of  Krag  cartridges  or  out  of 

^     Springfield  cartridges.    Just  look  at  the  bullets  in  those  cartridges, 

^      and  then  look  at  the  bullets  that  were  cut  out  of  houses,  and  tell  me 

whether  you  can  tell  what  those  bullets  which  were  cut  out  of  houses 

are.    Commence  with  bullet  No.  1,  the  bullet  in  No.  1  envelope. 

Senator  Scx/rr.  The  witness  is  now  looking  at  the  bullet  from  No.  1 
envelope. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  (Continuing.)  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  a  Springfield  or 
a  Krag  bullet?— A.  I  can  not  tell.    The  tip  of  that  bullet  is  blunted, 
and  that  is  i)ractically  the  only  difference  between  the  two — the  Krag^ 
and  the  Springfield.* 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two?  Where  on  the  bullet 
is  the  difference? — ^A.  It  is  in  the  point  of  the  bullet.  The  Spring- 
field bullet  is  more  pointed  than  the  Krag,  so  that  when  they  strike 
and  hit  a  surface  that  will  blunt  the  point  of  the  bullet.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  bullets  are  identical  except  for 
the  point? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  is  some  difference,  perhaps,  in 
the  weight  not  only  of  the  bullet,  but  of  the  powder  charge,  or  in  the 
kind  of  powder  used  in  the  cartridge. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  bullet  itself. — A.  In  the  bullet  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  radical  difference,  except  that  difference  in  the  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  Speaking  of  the  difference  in  the  bullet  itself,  it 
is  only  fair  to  the  witness  that  I  should  inform  him  that  the  weight 
of  the  Krag  bullet  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  weight  of  the  Spring- 
field bullet.     Each  weighs  220  grains. 

The  Witness.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  yes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  you  have  told  us  about  No.  1.    Look  at  No.  2  and  tell  me 

whether  you  can  tell  which  bullet  that  is.     Just  disconnect  it  from 

everything  and  look  at  it  simply  as  the  bullet. — A.   (After  examining 

bullet  No.  2.)  Well,  there  is  the  same  thing  here.     You  can  not  telL 

By  Senator  Fil\zier  : 
Q.  Why  can  you  not  tell? — A.  Because  the  points  are  so  blunted. 
Q.  They  are  defaced,  are  they — ^blunted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  point  has  come  in  contact  with  some  hard  substance? — ^A. 
It  has  hit  something  that  has  blunted  the  point 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  No.  3. — A.  (After  examining  bullet  No.  3.) 
That  is  a  pretty  hard  one.  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  that  is 
a  Springfield  or  not.    It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  No.  3?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Winchester  No.  .30-caliber  bullet? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  in  appearance  with  this? — ^A,  Let  me 
see  the  number  of  lands  on  that  [again  examining  bullet]. 

Q.  Disconnect  the  number  of  lands  in  your  mind;  just  take  the 
appearance  of  the  bullet;  that  is  all  I  want — the  nose  of  the  bullet, 
and  so  forth. — ^A.  (After  still  further  examination  of  bullet  No.  3.) 
Well,  I  do  not  know ;  that  might  be  a  Winchester. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  that  that  is  a  Springfield;  you  only  are  in 
doubt  about  it? — A.  No;  I  will  not  say  that  it  either  is  or  is  not.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  could  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  anyone  could  tell? — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  lands  are  on  that  bullet? — ^A.  There  are  four,  I 
think,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  many  are  there  on  the  Winchester? — ^A.  I  think  the 
Winchester  has  four  lands  also. 

Q.  Does  it  not  have  six  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  am  not  examining  you  about  the  lands  now.  I  think  the 
Winchester  has  six  lands.  I  am  looking  at  the  bullets  .just  as  they 
appear.  The  Krag  carbine  has  four  lands,  the  same  as  the  Krag 
rifle,  has  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Krag  rifle  bullet  might  be  fired  out  of  the  Krag  car- 
bine?— A.  They  use  the  same  ammunition. 

Q.  In  either  event  it  would  have  four  lands,  if  the  lands  marked 
the  bullet  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  some  doubt  about  bullet  No. 
8?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  it  is  one  or  the  other? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  bullet  No.  4.  What  do  you  say  as  to  No.  4? — ^A, 
(After  examination.)     I  do  not  know  what  rifle  that  belongs  to. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  No.  6. — A.  (After  examination.)  The  same  with 
that  one. 

Q.  Now,  take  No.  6. — A.  (After  examination  of  bullet  and  com*- 
parison  with  Krag-Jorgensen  and  Springfield  cartridges.)  I  do  not 
know  which  that  is. 

Q.  We  have  been  over  all  six  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  i?  all  on  that  point.  Now,  Lieutenant,  tell  us  whether  or 
not  you  have  ever  observed  the  manner  in  which,  when  a  cartridge 
has  been  exploded  and  you  are  preparing  to  fire  again,  the  empty 
shell  is  ejected  from  the  ejector.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  eject- 
ing of  the  empty  cases? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  will  the  empty  shell  be  thrown  out  of  the  gun, 
or  what  distance  away  from  the  gun? — A.  I  think  that  depends  a 
good  deal  on  whether  or  not  the  person  firing  puUs  the  bolt  clear 
back  to  the  stop  on  ejecting.  If  it  is  pulled  all  the  way  back,  the 
shell  will  fly  6  or'8  feet. 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  your  answer. — ^A.  If  you  pull 
the  bolt  all  the  way  back  to  the  stop  with  a  strong  motion,  the  empty 
shell  will  fly  6  or  8  feet. 

Q.  Six  or  8  feet? — ^A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  will  it  fly  if  you  do  not  pull  it  all  the  way  back? — 
A.  I  have  seen  shells,  in  rapid  firing,  for  instance,  where  the  man  only 
pulls  the  bolt  back  far  enough  to  eject  the  shell,  go  right  up  in  the 
air  like  that  and  fall  over  his  elbow  [indicating]. 

Q.  Right  over  his  elbow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  firing  five  or  six  shots  out  of  a  gun  in  suc- 
cession, where  would  you  expect  to  see  the  shells  lying  after  you  got 
through,  if  you  were  firing  rapidly? — A.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence they  would  be  lying  in  all  directions  from  you. 

Q.  In  all  directions  around  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  experiment  with  that  gun  in  the  rack  there 
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safely  except  with  an  empty  shell,  can  you? — A.  No,  sir;  hardly.  I 
could  eject  if  I  had  a  clip  here  to  load  that  gun. 

Q.  It  you  were  going  to  load  that  gun  with,  say,  five  cartridges,  a 
whole  clip,  what  would  be  the  modus  operandi  ?  What  would  you  do 
with  the  clip,  and  where,  when  the  gun  was  loaded,  would  the  clip  be^ 
in  the  natural  course  of  events?  Take  that  gun  out  of  the  rack  and 
illustrate.  Just  take  that  gun  out  of  the  rack  a,nd  show  us. — ^A. 
(Taking  gun  out  of  rack.)  You  take  the  clip  and  shove  it  right  down 
in  there,  and  the  little  brass  holder  that  holds  the  cartridges  together 
is  knocked  out  by  the  motion  of  the  cartridge  on  it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  assume  that  is  all  in  evidence. 

Senator  Foraker.  All  right;  there  is  no  question  on  that  ground. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  clip  would  fall  right  down  at  your  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  as  you  fired  the  cartridges  would  come  uj)  one  after 
another  and  the  empty  cases  would  be  one  after  another  ejected,  and 
you  say  you  think  tney  would  fly  around  in  all  directions? — ^A,  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Would  any  of  them  go  to  the  left,  or  would  they  all  go  to  the 
right? — A.  Some  of  them  would  go  to  the  left. 

Q.  Some  of  them  would  go  to  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  would  go  to  the  left,  some  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
seen  them  strike  a  man's  body  when  they  came  out.  In  that  rapid  fire 
it  all  depends  on  the  reach  a  man  has  got  up  here  to  pull  the  bolt  back. 
Some  men  are  so  short  and  have  such  short  arms  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  load  from  the  shoulder,  and  they  have  to  bring  the  gun 
down  each  time  [illustrating]. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  to  find  five  or  six  empty  shells  that  had 
come  out  of  a  gun  all  lying  in  close  proximity  to  you,  within  a  space 
of  several  inches  ? — ^A.  "No,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  probably  be  scattered  apart  several  feet,  or  more 
than  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  rather  unusual  that  they  were  not  scattered  over  a 
considerable  space,  would  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  so.      ^ 

Q.  We  have  before  us  a  report  made  by  some  Government  experts, 
of  a  microscopic  inspection  of  some  cartridges  that  were  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  the  morning  after 
this  firing.  The  fourth  of  these  groups  of  cases  consists  of  three 
cartridge  cases,  as  to  which  we  are  told  that  they  found,  when  they 
took  the  indentation  made  by  the  firing  pin  on  the  head  of  the 
cartridge  when  it  was  exploded,  that  it  ffave  two  indentations.  If 
you  will  look  on  page  1314  of  our  recorahere,  at  figure  No.  4,  you 
will  see  a  diagram  there  which  illustrates  what  I  rerer  to. — ^A.  les, 
sir  [examining  illustration]. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  find  a  cartridge  case  that  had  been  fired  out 
of  a  Springfield  rifle  belonging  to  your  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry— inowing  what  you  do  of  these  rifles — which  had  a  double 
indentation  like  that,  what  would  vou  conclude  from  that;  that  the 
cartridge  had  missed  fire  in  the  first  instance,  or  what?  I  mean, 
why  would  there  be  two  strokes? — ^A.  It  might  be  for  several  causes. 
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Q.  What  would  they  be? — A.  I  see  two^  but  it  is  practically  the 
effect  of  the  same  cause  in  both  cases.  It  is  where  the  firing  pin  in 
the  bolt  does  not  get  in  more  than  actual  contact  with  the  primer. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  where  it  does  not  puncture  or  strike  the 
primer  hard  enough  to  set  off  the  fulminate.  And  that  can  also  be 
caused  by  the  bolt  not  being  closed.  That  is  a  safety  device  on  that 
breech-loading  gun,  that  it  will  not  fire  unless  the  bolt  is  closed. 
And  if  the  spring  is  not  strong  enough  or  is  clogged  in  the  bolt  so 
it  will  not  throw  the  firing  pin  so  that  it  will  reach  the  primer  with 
suflScient  force,  it  will  not  fire  the  cartridge. 

Q.  How  could  the  spring  be  clogged? — ^A,  Well,  with  dirt  That 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  your  guns  when  the 
spring  was  clogged,  noticeably  so?  I  call  your  attenticm  to  the 
condition  in  whim  you  found  your  guns  when  they  were  first  issued 
to  you. — A.  A  new  gun  is  always  stiff — what  they  call  "  stiff." 

Q.  When  they  are  oiled  with  cosmoline? — ^A.  That  is  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  them,  or  not? — ^A.  I  didn't 
have  any  trouble  myself,  but  I  heard  of  trouble. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  trouble  personally? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
had  any  trouble  with  my  own  rifle. 

Q.  In  this  same  report  we  are  told,  as  to  certain  of  the  shells 
mentioned,  that  they  bear  evidences  on  them  of  having  been  inserted 
into  a  service  rifle  more  than  once.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  kind 
of  mark,  on  one  of  these  cartridges  that  has  been  exploded,  would 
indicate?  Do  you  know  where,  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  that  would  be 
most  liable  to  happen — two  insertions  of  the  cartridge  before  it  was 
exploded? — A.  That  happens  frequently,  Senator,  on  the  target 
range. 

Q.  On  the  target  range? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  history  of  your  rifles,  did  it  ever  happen  any  other  place 
than  on  the  target  range,  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  That  is  the  only 
place  I  have  ever  seen  it  happen. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  to  Brownsville  your  rifles  were  all  in  good 
working  condition,  were  they  not? — A.  They  had  been  used  that 
last  ta^et  season. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  it  was  practically  an  unheard  of  thing,  was  it  not,  for 
a  cartridge  to  miss  fire — that  is  to  say,  the  spring  was  strong  enough 
to  send  me  firing-pin  against  the  head  of  the  cartridge  every  time 
so  that  it  would  explode  it,  was  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  definite  on  that,  because  the  rifles  were  never  used, 
that  is,  in  target  practice,  from  the  time  we  left  Niobrara  to  the  time 
we  went  back  to  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  when  you  left  Niobrara. — ^A.  But  when 
we  left  Niobrara  there  certainly  should  not  have  been  any  rifle  in 
the  whole  outfit  in  that  condition. 

Q.  But  when  you  first  used  them  on  target  practice  you  may  have 
had  double  indentations  before  you  had  an  explosion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  target  range  does  it  not  happen  every  day,  and  many 
times  a  day,  that  a  cartridge  after  it  has  been  put  m  to  be  fired  will 
have  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  order  to  cease  firing,  or  for  some 
other  reason? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  sav  it  happens  every 
day,  but  it  does  happen  frequently,  especially  with  recruits. 
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Q.  How  does  it  come  to  happen  with  them? — A.  Well,  they  do  not 
understand.  The  chief  thing  I  have  noticed  with  them  is  that  they 
fail  to  close  the  bolt  entirely  when  they  load.  I  have  seen  company 
commanders  fix  the  bolt,  in  fact,  so  that  the  rifle  would  not  go  off,  to 
see  if  the  man  flinched  when  he  shot.  Thev  would  have  him  pull 
the  trigger,  anyway,  and  he  would  jump.  Tney  did  that  to  see  if  he 
flinched,  to  cure  him  of  flinching. 

Q.  If  a  cartridge  has  been  inserted  and  the  order  to  cease  firing 
is  given  before  the  cartridge  is  fired,  what  is  the  soldier  required  to 
do T — A.  To  bring  his  rifle  down  to  the  position  of  "  load  "  and  open 
the  chamber. 

Q.  And  is  the  cartridge  withdrawn  or  not? — ^A.  My  recollection 
is  not  clear  on  that.    I  believe  it  is,  though. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Frazier  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  when  a  cartridge  is  inserted  in  a  gun  in  the  manner 
which  Senator  Foraker  has  asked  you  about  and  the  order  is  given  to 
cease  firing,  that  cartridge  would  not  have  any  marks  or  imprints  on 
it  at  all,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  marked  at  all?  You  could  not  tell  afterwards 
in  examining  that  cartridge  whether  it  had  ever  been  inserted  into  a 
gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  a  cartridge  has  been  fired  and  certain  imprints  are  made 
on  it  by  the  striker  and  by  the  explosion  of  the  shell,  if  that  shell 
should  be  again  put  in  the  gun  for  the  purpose  of  testing  or  other- 
wise and  then  should  be  ejected,  would  that  make  a  second  imprint 
on  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  exactly  about  that.  I  have  never 
tried  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ejector  itself  would  follow 
the  same  path  that  it  did  before.  It  always  makes  a  circular  cut  on 
the  face  or  the  shell  in  ejecting. 

Q.  Suppose  the  shell  should  be  put  in  another  gun  and  ejected,  that 
would  maJke  a  different  imprint,  would  it  not,  upon  that  shell? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  seems  to  me  it  would. 

Q.  It  would  ?  You  think  that  if  it  should  be  put  back  in  the  same 
gun  and  struck  again  and  then  thrown  out,  that  would  make  possibly 
the  same  imprint  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  that  made  the  first  time  when  the  shell  was  exploded? — A* 
Yes,  sir.    In  other  words,  there  is  a  personal  equation  in  every  gun. 

Q.  But  if  it  should  be  put  into  a  different  gun  and  ejected? — ^A. 
The  chances  are  that  the  marks  would  not  coincide. 

Q.  They  would  not  coincide.  So  that  a  shell  that  had  two  or  more 
different  imprints  on  it  would  indicate  rather  that  it  had  been  put  in 
and  ejected  from  two  different  guns,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
woula  give  that  possibility. 

Q.  You  say  that  shells  which  are  ejected  from  the  gun  after  the 
firing  fall,  of  course,  in  different  positions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  depending  very  largely 
upon  a  number  of  conditions,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Physical  conditions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  exist  at  the  time  the  firing  is  going  on ;  among  which  is 
the  rapidity  of  the  fire  and  the  strength  with  which  the  bolt  is  pulled 
back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  one  condition,  and  then  the  position  of  the  gun  would 
be  another? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  was  held. 

Q.  Whether  the  gun  was  held  continuously  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
man  firing  or  whether  it  was  brought  down  and  the  ejector  pulled 
back  after  it  was  taken  from  his  shoulder ;  that  would  be  another  con- 
dition that  would  affect  the  position  of  the  shells,  would  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone — state  whether  it 
would  or  not  be  impossible  for  anyone — to  judge  as  to  where  a  series 
of  shells  that  had  been  exploded  would  fall  after  they  had  been  fired 
and  ejected  from  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  they  do  not  form  any 
figure  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  That  is,  they  might  fall  and  bounce? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  might 
fall  and  bounce,  and  some  might  stand  on  their  ends,  and  some  lie 
on  their  sides. 

Q.  They  might  fall  close  together,  and  others  be  thrown  con- 
siderably apart? — A.  The  chances  are  that  the  bunch  would  not  be 
close  together. 

Q.  That  is,  within  a  few  inches? — ^A.  No,  sir;  more  than  a  few 
inches. 

Q.  More  than  a  few  inches? — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Maybe  within  a  foot  or  two,  and  maybe  a  half  a  dozen  feet 
or  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Depending  upon  all  these  conditions  you  have  observed? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  that  by  simply  find- 
ing cartridges  lying  on  the  ground,  could  you  ? — A.  No.  sir ;  except 
if  I  saw  a  heap  of  cartridges  together,  five  in  a  biinch,  in  a  maximum 
distance  of  2  inches,  I  would  not  ever  think  that  they  had  been  fired 
from  a  magazine  and  ejected  in  that  position. 

Q.  But  if  you  found  them  around  in  the  same  neighborhood,  you 
might  conclude  that  they  had  been  ejected  from  the  same  gun  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  arrived  at  C  Company  barracks,  did  I  under- 
stand vou  to  say  that  that  company  was  being  formed,  or  a  por- 
tion 01  the  men  had  already  come  out  of  the  barracks,  and  were  in 
front  of  the  barracks? — A.  A  portion  of  the  men  were  out,  but  the 
company  was  not  being  formed. 

Q.  It  was  not  being  formed? — A.  Because  the  first  sergeant  had 
come  across — you  remember  I  stated  I  met  him  going  for  his  captain. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  mfen  have  gims  there,  that  you  recall? — A.  I 
do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  because  when  I  first  passed 
the  company  I  had  not  any  particular  interest  in  it.  I  was  hunting 
for  Major  l^enrose  and  did  not  know  that  I  would  take  it. 

Q.  You  do  not,  then,  recall  whether  any  of  the  men  carried  guns 
at  that  time  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
did  hav^e  their  guns  and  some  did  not.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  some 
did  not.     I  found  that  out  afterwards. 

Q.  You  know  that  some  did  not  have? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  some  did  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Now,  who  had  charge  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  that 
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Major  Penrose  directed  you  to  take  charge,  if  anyone? — ^A.  Well, 
CajDtain  Macklin  was  virtually  in  command  of  the  company. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  at  that  particular  formation? — A.  There 
was  nobody  before.  We  did  not  nave  enough  officers  there  to  go 
aroimd. 

Q.  Was  there  anv  noncommissioned  officer  that  seemed  to  be  taking 
charge? — A.  The  first  sergeant.     It  falls  on  him  in  barracks. 

Q.  I  believe  j^ou  said  that  the  first  sergeant  was  not  present  ? — A. 
I  mean  the  acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  Was  there  any  noncommissioned  officer  apparently  forming 
those  men  when  you  reached  the  company? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was 
not. 

Q.  There  was  not.  What  were  the  men  doing? — A.  They  were 
standing  out  there  in  line. 

Q.  Standing  out  in  line,  without  anybody  ? — A.  Without  anybody. 

Q.  IIow  many  were  standing  out  in  line  ? — A.    I  would  say  about  15. 

Q.  Fifteen?— A.  Fifteen  or  20;  not  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  had  their  guns? — A.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility; but  I  say  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  of  thorn. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  then,  when  you  reached  the  company  and  saw 
these  10  or  15  men  standing  out  there? — A.  When  I  say  when  I  first 
reached  the  company  I  mean  when  I  passed,  going  to  Major  Pen- 
rose. When  I  was  coming  back  the  men  were  out  with  their  rifles. 
As  I  say,  when  I  got  nearer  the  company  I  heard  them  breaking  the 
racksj  and  then  they  came  out  with  rifles,  and  I  sent  the  men  who 
were  out  there  who  did  not  have  their  rifles  back.  I  told  them  to  go 
back  and  get  theirs. 

Q.  In  counting  the  men,  did  you  find  any  men  who  did  not  have 
rifles  or  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  men? — A.  I  sent  those  men  back 
to  ffet  them. 

Q.  You  sent  them  back  to  get  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the 
rifles,  not  the  ammunition.  I  nad  the  ammunition  brought  out  to 
the  men  in  ranks. 

Q.  As  you  would  find  a  man  who  did  not  have  a  gun  and  would 
send  him  back,  where  would  he  fall  in  when  he  returned? — ^A.  On 
the  left  of  the  company.  I  called  to  them  as  fast  as  they  would 
come  out — I  could  see  them  coming  down  the  front  steps — to  fall  in 
on  the  left  of  the  company. 

Q.  Could  you  tell,  with  these  men  being  sent  back  in  this  way, 
whether  you  were  counting  them  more  than  once? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
have  stated  before — not  here — that  there  is  a  chance  of  my  making 
a  miscount  in  that  very  way. 

Q.  As  you  came  to  a  man  without  a  gim  you  would  send  him  off, 
and  then  he  would  come  back  and  join  the  company  later? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  way A.  I  might  have  doubled  up  on  some  of 

them. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  going  through  that  process  you  made  an  ab- 
solutely accurate  count? — A.  rfo,  sir;  I  never  claimed  I  made  an  air- 
tight clieck  of  that  company  that  night. 

Q.  You  do  not  claim  it  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  claim  it  now. 
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Q.  You  left  the  company  during  the  formation  and  went  upstairs, 
I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  from  the  company? — A.  I  was  gone 
about  two  minutes. 

Q.  Gone  about  two  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  still  falling  in  during  that  time? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  when  I  counted  them  and  they  said  they  had  not  any  ammu- 
nition, and  I  went  inside  and  found  these  two  men  I  mentioned 
squabbling  about  g:oing  into  that  room,  and  I  heard  this  man  run- 
ning around  upstairs,  and  I  went  just  long  enough  to  tell  him  to 
come  down  ana  get  in  ranks,  and  then  I  went  and  told  Sergeant  Mc- 
Murray  to  open  up  that  room  and  get  a  case  of  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  quartermaster's  office,  or  room,  where  the 
ammunition  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  there  before  or  after  you  went  upstairs? — ^A. 
Afterwards,  when  I  came  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  into  the  squad  room  where  the  men  were  asleep, 
upstairs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  found  three  men,  I  believe  you  said? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  one  man. 

0.  One  man,  and  the  other  two  men  you  found  down  at  the  door 
of  tlie  quartermaster-sergeant's  room? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  that  ahmiunition  carried  out  in  front  of  the 
barracks  for  distribution,  or  did  you  have  the  meu  come  in  and  get 
it? — A.  I  had  it  carried  out.  I  kept  the  men  in  ranks  and  made  the 
noncommissioned  officers,  the  file  closers,  carry  it  out  and  distribute 
it  to  them. 

Q.  They  carried  the  ammunition  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  count  of  the  ammunition  that  was  dis- 
tributed, or  did  you  give  to  each  man  the  same  amount  or  different 
anM)unts? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  for  this  reason :  At  that  time  every- 
body in  the  post  supposed  that  the  post  had  been  fired  into,  and  they 
were  expectmg  perhaps  another  attack,  and  my  orders  were  to  get 
that  company  out  there  along  that  wall  as  quick  as  I  could ;  to  check 
it  up  and  get  it  out  there.  The  checking  was  done  more  with  the 
idea  to  convince  the  commanding  officer  that  none  of  the  men  were 
missing  in  town  or  had  been  hurt.  We  were  not  thinking  about 
checking  the  men  into  the  post  to  see  that  none  had  been  out  at  that 
time.  So  I  say  I  never  claimed  to  have  made  an  air-tight  check. 
But  I  felt  satisfied  that  all  that  company  was  there;  and  then  I  told 
the  sergeant  to  give  each  of  the  men  a  bandolier.  I  had  plenty  else 
to  do  without  walking  up  and  down  that  line  distributing  ammuni- 
tion. 

Q.  So  that  your  check  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  of  the  men  had  been  hit?- — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  with  the  view  of  checking  them,  to  see  if  any  of  the 
men  had  been  out  in  the  town  that  night,  or  were  out  in  town? — 
A.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Lieutenant,  did  you  think  when  you  were  crossing  the  parade 
ground,  and  after  you  got  over  there,  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  thought  the  barracks  were  being  fired  on? — A.  1  did,  until 
the  next  morning,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Frazier: 

Q.  So  that  in  checking  up  in  that  way  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  men  had  been  injured,  your  attention  was  not  directed  to  the 
fact  as  to  whether  men  were  hastening  into  line,  and  whether  they 
were  out  of  breath  or  not? — A.  Not  particularly  so;  no,  sir.  That  is, 
I  was  not  looking  for  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  No;  you  were  not  looking  for  anything  of  that  kind? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  it  have  been  possible.  Lieutenant,  to  tell  in  the 
dark,  from  the  faces  of  colored  men,  whether  they  had  been  running 
or  not,  under  the  existing  excitement  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  time? — A.  If  they  had  run  the  distance  from  the  post 
as  far  up  as  that  Ruby  saloon  where  the  bartender  was  killed,  it  would 
have  been  noticeable  on  them,  all  right,  because  when  I  checked  them 
I  walked  up  both  lines  as  near  to  the  men  as  I  am  to  this  table. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  man  had  run  that  distance  and  had  come 
through  the  back  door,  or  otherwise,  and  had  come  out  in  front  of 
the  barracks,  and  suppose  he  had  stopped  and  got  his  breath,  could 
you  still  have  told  that? — A.  Well,  when  he  had  run  that  distance, 
1  think,  as  fast  as  they  would  have  had  to  do  it  if  anybody  in  the 

Eost  dia  the  shooting,  to  get  back  to  make  the  barracks,  he  would 
ave  come  pretty  fast,  and  it  might  take  him  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  regain  his  ordinary  breathing. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  heard  the  first  firing  until 
you  got  out  or  your  house  ? — A.  I  was  out  of  my  house  going  down 
the  stairs  when  the  first  call  to  arms  sounded. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  heard  the  first  firing? — A.  That 
was  about  three  minutes. 

Q.  That  was  about  three  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  dress  yourself,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  took  your  wife  and  child  with 
you  downstairs. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  your  wife  and  child  have  to  dress,  also? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  did  not.    They  just  threw  wraps  around  themselves. 

Q.  Just  threw  wraps  around  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  to  get  any  arms,  to  equip  yourself  in  any  way, 
before  you  left  your  house? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  had  my 
revolver  right  there  on  the  floor. 

Q.  You  had  your  revolver  on  the  floor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lying  on  the  floor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  ammunition? — ^A.  I  had  ammunition. 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  stated  you  had  your  revolver  in  your 
trunk? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  ammunition  in  my  trunk.  I  had  a  trunk 
there  that  had  this  ammunition  in  it.  I  had  just  been  there  a  short 
while.  This  was  in  a  small  wicker  basket  in  the  trunk,  and  I  had 
simply  to  go  there  and  reach  in  the  till  and  get  a  handful.  But  I 
didn't  put  on  any  more  clothing  than  was  necessary.  I  put  on  my 
shoes  without  any  socks  and  a  pair  of  riding  breeches  without  any 
leggings,  and  no  hat,  and  went  out  with  my  revolver,  and  I  got  out 
that  quick. 

Q.  Then  you  took  your  wife  and  child  over  to  the  adjoining  quar- 
ters?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  started  for  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  run. 

Q,  About  how  long  do  you  think  it  was.  Lieutenant,  from  the  time 
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you  heard  the  first  shot  until  you  reached  Major  Penrose  and  re- 
ported to  him,  between  B  and  C  Company  barracks,  as  I  believe  you 
stated  it  was? — A.  I  would  say  about  four  or  five  minutes,  sir. 

Q.  Four  or  five  minutes  from  the  time  you  heard  the  first  shot 
until  you  reached  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  about  how  long  after  that,  how  much  time  was  consiuned, 
until  you  got  the  company  formed  and  made  that  count? — ^A,  I 
would  say  about  6  or  8  minutes  more. 

Q.  Six  or  eight  minutes  more.  Then  how  long  did  it  take  you  to 
get  your  men  supplied  with  ammunition  after  that? — A.  That  in- 
cludes everything;  that  six  or  eight  minutes. 

Q.  Six  or  eight  minutes  more  includes  everything? — ^A,  Yes,  sir; 
from  the  time  I  started  to  put  the  company  in  position  back  of  the 
wall. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  it  was  from  the  time  you  heard  the  first 
shot  until  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — A.  About  five  minutes, 

Q.  About  five  minutes,  and  then  six  or  eight  minutes  more? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  makes  some  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes? — A.  About 
twelve  minutes.  I  would  say  it  was  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I 
turned  out  until  I  had  that  companv  in  position  behind  the  wall. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate? — A.  ^Tes,  sir;  that  company  was  the 
last  one  to  get  out  there. 

Q.  When  you  reached  Major  Penrose,  had  the  firing  ceased? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  had  not.  Firing  was  still  going  on  uptown  when  I 
got  over  to  C  Company  barracks. 

Q.  When  you  reported  to  Major  Penrose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  re- 
ported to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Had  it  ceased  before  you  finished  forming  your  men? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  finished  your  formation  had  the  firing 
ceased? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  sir;  but  it  was  going  on  when  1 
went  in  the  barraclra  to  find  those  men,  and  it  stopped  by  the  time  I 
got  out.  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  to  it.  It  was  away 
uptown  there  somewhere. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  would  it  or  not  have  been  possible  for  men  to  have 
joined  your  company  while  you  w^re  inside  of  the  barracks  without 
your  having  seen  them  or  having  known  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
IS  a  possibility.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  they  could  have  gotten 
into  the  company. 

Q.  A  good  many  ways  they  could  have  gotten  into  the  company?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  different  ways  could  they  have  gotten  into  the^  com- 
pany?— A.  They  could  have  come  in  the  way  I  mentioned,  jumped 
the  wall  and  come  up  on  the  back  porch  and  through  the  corridor  to 
the  front  porch,  and  nobody  could  have  told  whether  they  came  down- 
stairs or  irom  the  dining  room  or  kitchen;  or  they  could  have  come 
around  on  either  side  of  the  barracks,  either  between  B  and  C  barracks 
or  between  C  and  the  vacant  barracks;  or  they  might  have  run  in 
right  through  the  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  either  one  of  these  several  ways  they  might  have  joined  the 
company? — ^A.  Or  another  way — instead  of  coming  through  on  the 

S pound  floor,  they  could  have  run  up;  the  back  stairs,  through  the 
eeping  rooms  and  down  the  front  stairs,  and  joined  the  company. 
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Q.  Now,  what  is  true  of  that  company  is  it  or  not  true  of  all  the 
companies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  arrangement  of  the  barracks  was  all 
the  same. 

Q.  Practically  the  same? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  marched  your  company  around  by  the  wall  and  put 
them  in  position  there,  about  what  distance  were  the  men  sepa- 
rated?— ^A.  About  2  yards. 

Q.  About  2  yards  ?7— A.  Those  men  that  were  behind  the  walL 
Then  for  those  that  extended  out  into  the  open,  by  direction  of  the 
commanding  officer,  the  interval  between  those  men  was  extended  to 
about  10  or  15  yards,  I  think.  The  company  extended  down  far 
enough  to  protect  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  end  of  your  company  toward  the  guardhouse 
the  men  were  some  10  or  15  yards  apart? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  10 
yards  apart. 

Q.  About  10  yards  apart.  Now,  if  any  soldier  had  had  the  ap- 
pliances in  the  butt  of  his  gun  or  otherwise,  would  there  have  been 
any  difficulty  in  his  having  opportunity  to  have  cleaned  his  gun 
there,  while  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  your  company,  without 
your  seeing  it? — A.  No,  sir;  there  would  not  have  been.  But  there 
IS  a  certain  way;  but  I  feel  positive  that  that  thing  could  not  have 
been  done. 

Q.  There  is  a  certain  way  to  clean  a  gim? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? — A.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  a  company. 
A  man  is  assigned  a  position  in  ranks  and  he  stays  there.  Now,  no 
man  would  be  able  to  know  whether  he  was  going  to  draw  right  in 
back  of  the  barracks  or  whether  he  would  draw  away  out  there  on  the 
end,  where  he  would  be  able  to  do  it.  Of  course  it  a  man  had  been 
implicated  in  the  shooting,  and  had  been  away  out  there  by  the 
guardhouse  by  himself,  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  it;  but  the 
chances  are  that  with  that  number — either  8  or  10 — that  did  that 
shooting  they  would  not  all  have  been  on  that  end  of  the  company. 

Q.  But  if  one  or  two  of  the  men  had  been  out  there  they  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  clean  their  guns? — A.  It  is  a  possibility. 
If  they  had  prepared  and  stuck  an  oiled  rag  in  the  butt  of  theur 
rifles  there,  and  had  their  thong  brush  wiper  there,  they  could  have 
cleaned  the  gun. 

Q.  They  could  have  cleaned  the  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there 
would  have  been  traces  of  oil  in  it,  I  think,  that  a  careful  inspection 
would  have  detected  at  daylight. 

Q.  A  gun  can  be  cleaned  with  that  thong  brush  with  a  rag  and 
oil,  can  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  will  pass  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Can  you  clean  the  chamber  with  a  thong  brush? — ^A.  I  have 
never  seen  it  tried,  sir.  In  answer  to  that,  Senator,  I  would  say 
that  in  fact,  in  the  service,  the  majority  of  the  men  prefer  what  is 
known  as  the  barracks  cleaning  rod,  or  the  old  brass  ramrod,  to  this 
new  appliance,  because  that  is  a  thing  that  takes  considerable  time 
and  patience  to  put  together  and  clean  a  rifle  and  take  apart  again. 

Q.  That  is  a  brass  ramrod  right  there  in  that  rack? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  rod  they  use,  the  brass  ramrod  [indicating  rod]. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  prefer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  were  furnished  with  the  Springfield  rifle  at  or 
about  what  time? — ^A.  Just  before  the  target  season  of  1906, 1  think; 
about  April ;  April  or  Mav. 

Q.  Were  you  adjutant  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  adjutant  of  that 
battalion,  but  we  were  served  by  regimental  headquarters  then. 

Q.  When  these  rifles  were  sent  to  the  company  was  the  ammuni- 
tion sent  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  Lieutenant,  what  would  accompany  the  rifle 
when  it  would  be  sent  to  your  company  or  regiment  for  service. — A. 
New  rifles  are  always  sent  packed  in  arm  chests  furnished  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  containing  10  rifles  each  and  the  bayonets, 
and  in  each  box  there  is  also  what  is  known  as  a  box  of  spare  parts. 
Certain  parts  of  the  rifle,  if  broken  or  worn  out,  are  expendable,  and 
tiiey  furnish  each  company  with  these  expendable  parts  or  spare  parts 
that  can  be  replaced  without  expense  to  the  company  commander  and 
the  men,  provided  the  rifle  is  not  injured.  That  is  all  that  goes  with 
the  rifle — the  bayonet  and  the  spare  parts. 

Q.  Is  a  decapper  sent  with  the  rifles  ? — A.  That  comes  on  applica- 
tion for  what  is  Known  as  the  reloading  outfit. 

Q.  When  the  first  loading  outfit  is  sent,  is  the  decapper  sent  at  that 
time?— A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  When  you  receive  your  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
usually  in  the  company,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  because  they  use 
that  in  loading  gallery  shells  for  gallery  practice  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Your  j-ifle  was  changed  from  the  Krag  to  the  Springfield  just 
before  your  target  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  sent  the  Springfield  rifle  for  the  target- 
shooting  purpose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  target  shooting  follow  very  shortly  after  you  received  that 
rifle? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  the  regiment  also  receive  everything  necessary 
for  target  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  target  materials  of  every 
shape,  ammunition,  targets,  target  frames;  everything  of  that  kind 
is  requisitioned  for  and  supplied  before  the  season  starts. 

Q.  Would  the  decapper  come  at  that  time, .  with  the  rest  of 
the  materials  for  target  practice? — A.  I  say  that  all  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  had  one  in  the  company  already  or  not.  That 
is  a  thing  they  use  right  along  for  years.  You  may  go  to  a  company 
and  they  will  turn  over  to  you  one  that  has  been  used  three  or  four 
years  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Could  you  use  the  Krag  decapper  for  the  Springfield  shells?— 
A.  I  have  never  tried  it,*  but  I  ttiink  you  could.  All  that  does, 
Senator,  is  to  simply  remove  that  cap.  It  simply  presses  it  out* 
and  it  is  just  a  spindle-shaped  piece  oi  steel  with  a  point  on  it,  and 
you  just  put  it  on  the  depression  in  the  cap,  where  it  has  been  struck, 
and  press  that  piece  of  copper  right  out,  and  then  the  shell  goes  to 
the  arsenal  and  they  put  a  new  cap  with  fulminate  in  it,  and  load 
it,  using  that  same  case. 

Q.  When  the  cartridge  is  exploded,  what  account  is  kept  of  the 
shell ;  or  is  any  account  kept  of  the  shells  after  one  of  these  range 
practices? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  were  furnished  with  the  Springfield  rifle  at  or 
about  what  time? — ^A.  Just  before  the  target  season  of  1906, 1  think; 
about  April ;  April  or  May. 

Q.  Were  you  adjutant  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  adjutant  of  that 
battalion,  but  we  were  served  by  regimental  headquarters  then. 

Q.  When  these  rifles  were  sent  to  the  company  was  the  ammuni- 
tion sent  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  Lieutenant,  what  would  accompany  the  rifle 
when  it  would  be  sent  to  your  company  or  regiment  for  service. — A. 
New  rifles  are  always  sent  packed  in  arm  chests  furnished  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  containing  10  rifles  each  and  the  bayonets, 
and  in  each  box  there  is  also  what  is  known  as  a  box  of  spare  parts. 
Certain  parts  of  the  rifle,  if  broken  or  worn  out,  are  expendable,  and 
they  furnish  each  company  with  these  expendable  parts  or  spare  parts 
that  can  be  replaced  without  expense  to  the  company  commander  and 
the  men,  provided  the  rifle  is  not  injured.  That  is  all  that  goes  with 
the  rifle — the  bayonet  and  the  spare  parts. 

Q.  Is  a  decapper  sent  with  the  rifles? — ^A.  That  comes  on  applica- 
tion for  what  is  Known  as  the  reloading  outfit. 

Q.  When  the  first  loading  outfit  is  sent,  is  the  decapper  sent  at  that 
time?— A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  When  you  receive  your  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
usually  in  the  company,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  because  they  use 
that  in  loading  gallery  shells  for  gallery  practice  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Your  j*ifle  was  changed  from  the  Krag  to  the  Springfield  just 
before  your  target  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  sent  the  Springfield  rifle  for  the  target- 
shooting  purpose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  target  shooting  follow  very  shortly  after  you  received  that 
rifle? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  the  regiment  also  receive  everything  necessary 
for  target  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  target  materials  of  every 
shape,  ammunition,  targets,  target  frames;  everything  of  that  kind 
is  requisitioned  for  and  supplied  before  the  season  starts. 

Q.  Would  the  decapper  come  at  that  time, .  with  the  rest  of 
the  materials  for  target  practice? — ^A.  I  say  that  all  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  had  one  in  the  company  already  or  not.  That 
is  a  thing  they  use  right  along  for  years.  You  may  go  to  a  company 
and  they  will  turn  over  to  you  one  that  has  been  used  three  or  four 
years  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Could  you  use  the  Krag  decapper  for  the  Springfield  shells?— 
A.  I  have  never  tried  it,*  but  I  think  you  could.  All  that  does, 
Senator,  is  to  simply  remove  that  cap.  It  simply  presses  it  out* 
and  it  is  just  a  spindle-shaped  piece  of  steel  with  a  point  on  it,  ana 
you  just  put  it  on  the  depression  in  the  cap,  where  it  has  been  struck, 
and  press  that  piece  of  copper  right  out,  and  then  the  shell  goes  to 
the  arsenal  and  they  put  a  new  cap  with  fulminate  in  it,  and  load 
it,  using^  that  same  case. 

Q.  When  the  cartridge  is  exploded,  what  account  is  kept  of  the 
shell ;  or  is  any  account  kept  of  the  shells  after  one  of  these  range 
practices? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be. 
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By  Senator  Foster: 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  were  furnished  with  the  Springfield  rifle  at  or 
about  what  time? — A.  Just  before  the  target  season  of  1906, 1  think; 
about  April ;  April  or  Mav. 

Q.  Were  you  adjutant  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  adjutant  of  that 
battalion,  but  we  were  served  by  regimental  headquarters  then. 

Q.  When  these  rifles  were  sent  to  the  company  was  the  ammuni- 
tion sent  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  Lieutenant,  what  would  accompany  the  rifle 
when  it  would  be  sent  to  your  company  or  regiment  for  service. — A. 
New  rifles  are  always  sent  packed  in  arm  chests  furnished  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  containing  10  rifles  each  and  the  bayonets, 
and  in  each  box  there  is  also  what  is  known  as  a  box  of  spare  parts. 
Certain  parts  of  the  rifle,  if  broken  or  worn  out,  are  expendable,  and 
they  furnish  each  company  with  these  expendable  parts  or  spare  parts 
that  can  be  replaced  without  expense  to  the  company  commander  and 
the  men,  provided  the  rifle  is  not  injured.  That  is  all  that  goes  with 
the  rifle — the  bayonet  and  the  spare  parts. 

Q.  Is  a  decapper  sent  with  the  rifles  ? — A.  That  comes  on  applica- 
tion for  what  is  Known  as  the  reloading  outfit. 

Q.  When  the  first  loading  outfit  is  sent,  is  the  decapper  sent  at  that 
time?— A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  When  you  receive  your  ammunition? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
usually  in  the  company,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  because  they  use 
that  in  loading  gallery  shells  for  gallery  practice  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Your  j-ifle  was  changed  from  the  Krag  to  the  Springfield  just 
before  your  target  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  sent  the  Springfield  rifle  for  the  target- 
shooting  purpose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  target  shooting  follow  very  shortly  after  you  received  that 
rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  the  regiment  also  receive  everything  necessary 
for  target  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  all  target  materials  of  every 
shape,  ammunition,  targets,  target  frames;  everything  of  that  kind 
is  requisitioned  for  and  supplied  before  the  season  starts. 

Q.  Would  the  decapper  come  at  that  time,  with  the  rest  of 
the  materials  for  target  practice? — ^A.  I  say  that  all  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  had  one  in  the  company  already  or  not.  That 
is  a  thing  they  use  right  along  for  years.  You  may  go  to  a  company 
and  they  will  turn  over  to  you  one  that  has  been  used  three  or  four 
years  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Could  you  use  the  Krag  decapper  for  the  Springfield  shells?— 
A.  I  have  never  tried  it,*  but  I  think  you  could.  All  that  does, 
Senator,  is  to  simply  remove  that  cap.  It  simply  presses  it  out* 
and  it  is  just  a  spindle-shaped  piece  of  steel  with  a  point  on  it,  and 
you  just  put  it  on  the  depression  in  the  cap,  where  it  has  been  struck, 
and  press  that  piece  of  copper  right  out,  and  then  the  shell  goes  to 
the  arsenal  and  they  put  a  new  cap  with  fulminate  in  it,  and  load 
it,  using  that  same  case. 

Q.  When  the  cartridge  is  exploded,  what  account  is  kept  of  the 
8hd[l ;  or  is  any  account  kept  of  the  shells  after  one  of  these  range 
practices? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be. 
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Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  Private  Joseph  Howard,  of  Company  D. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  about  the  shooting? — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  report  to  you?  You  were  acting  adju- 
tant of  the  battalion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  never  made  a  report  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  report  to  Major  Penrose,  in  your 
presence? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  information,  that  he 
did  make  a  report  to  Major  Penrose,  but  not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  saw  his  affidavit, 
for  one  thing.  It  was  drawn  up  and  sworn  to  before  his  own  cap- 
tain, who  was  the  summary  court  officer.    They  came  in  my  office. 

Q.  Who  was  this  captain  ? — ^A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  the  account  that  you  mow  of  his  making? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  report,  if  you  saw  it? — ^A.  As  I  recall  it,  in 
substance  it  was  to  this  effect,  that  he  was  posted  as  a  sentinel  in  rear 
of  the  barracks,  and  in  passing  in  rear  of  C  Company's  barracks 
about  12  o'clock  shots  were  firecTfrom  the  town  toward  the  post,  and 
that  he  ran  between  B  and  C  Company  barracks,  as  I  remember  it, 
around  in  front,  fired  his  rifle  twice,  and  alarmed  the  guard. 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  were  fired  over  the  wall  into  the  post? — ^A. 
Well,  he  might  not  have  used  those  words,  but  it  would  give  that  im- 
pression— that  is,  the  fire  was  directed  toward  the  post  from  the 
town.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  ever  tell  you  of  any  report  that  Howard 
made  to  him  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose,  in  your  presence,  ever  make  any  statement 
that  Howard  had  made  to  him  when  Mayor  Combe  was  present?—' 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  your  presence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  refresh  your  memory,  lieutenant — these  things  may  escape 
us — on  page  751,  part  V  of  the  court-martial  proceedings,  in  your 
testimony  m  the  following : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  with  -reference  to  Mayor  Combe's  report  to  liim? — 
A.  Nothing,  except  that  he  believed  that  Mayor  Combe  was  mistaken.  I  believe 
Major  Penrose  also  stated  at  that  time  that  he  had  seen  Howard,  the  sentinel 
on  that  [X)st  in  rear  of  the  quarters,  and  that  Howard  had  told  him  the  first  shote 
were  fired  over  the  wall  into  the  post 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? — ^A.  That  was  Major  Pen- 
rose's statement  to  me,  but  was  not  made  in  the  presence  of  Howard. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  made  in  your  presence.  This  statement 
was  made  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  that  statement  in  regard  to 
Howard. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  then,  that  part  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct;  but  the  man  himself  was  not  there,  and  he  did  not  say  it 
himself. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  any  talk  with  Howard  ? — A.  I  never  spoke 
to  Howard  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  attempted  to  find  out  all  you  could  about  this,  did 
you — the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  brother  officers,  as  far  as  you  know,  also  tried  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  all  did. 
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Q.  And  if  I  remember  right,  they  were  without  arms? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  state  if  they  were  all  without  arms.  Some  were,  some 
that  I  know.  As  I  passed  by  I  saw  men  standing  in  ranks  without 
rifies;  but  at  the  time  I  first  passed  the  company,  I  had  not  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  it  then,  in  an  official  capacity.  I  just  went  n^ht 
alongside  of  the  men  as  I  passed  to  go  to  Major  Penrose,  and  I 
noti^  some  men  were  standing  without  arms,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  they  all  were  or  not. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  had 
refused  to  open  the  gun  racks? — A.  That  is,  the  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  (quarters. 

Q.  The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  I  speak  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
rather  indiscriminately.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Did  I  understand  that  they  refused  to  open  the 
gun  racks? 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  his  understanding. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  they  refused  to  open  them? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
quarters  was  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Sergeant  Brawner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sergeant  Brawner  that  night? — ^A.  I  did  not.  I 
don't  remember  seeing  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  duty  upon  hearing  the  call  to  arms?  Was  it  his 
duty  then  to  open  the  arms  racks  for  the  men  so  that  they  could  get 
their  rifles? — A.  No,  sir.  After  the  racks  are  locked  it  is  his  duty, 
for  purposes  of  drill  or  guard,  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  rifles 
from  the  racks,  to  open  the  racks  and  let  the  men  have  their  rifles  out; 
but  when  there  is  a  call  to  arms  it  is  best  for  him  to  wait  and  get 
instructions  from  a  commissioned  officer  before  he  opens  up  those 
racks. 

Q.  Who  was  the  ranking  noncommissioned  officer  there  that 
night? — A.  Sergeant  Harley,  acting  first  sergeant. 

Q.  He  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  authority  to  give  the  order  to  open  the  gun  racks 
at  the  call  to  arms? — A.  A^Ml,  he  could  have  given  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  would  he,  as  a  soldier,  a  noncommissioned  officer, 
the  ranking  noncommissioned  officer,  have  authority  to  give  the 
order? — A.  That  all  depends.  Senator,  upon  how  the  company  com- 
mander runs  his  company.  If  he  allows  his  first  sergeant  to  issue 
orders  of  that  kind,  that  is  all  right;  but  where  he  is  on  doubtful 
ground  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  see  his  captain  before  he  does  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  on  doubtful  ground  ?  " — A.  Where  there 
is  danger  of  assumption  of  authority.  And  in  addition  to  that  I 
might  say  that  Sergeant  Harley  was  green,  as  a  first  sergeant,  and  he 
was  not  sure  exactly  where  he  stood.  I  think  that  if  the  regular 
first  sergeant  had  been  there  it  would  have  been  different. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  you  made  no  accurate  count  before  you  moved  around 
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Q*  Yes. — A.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards,  I  would  say ; 
pretty  close  to  it. 

Q.  Then  when  you  got  there  you  had  to  go  down  a  distance  to  find 
Major  Penrose.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? — A.  I  can  show  you  right 
on  the  map.  I  found  him  right  out  here  [indicating],  right  in  front 
of  the  east  end  of  B  barracks. 

Q.  You  call  that  the  east  end?  Some  of  us  have  been  confused 
on  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  distance  would  be  substantially  the  same  there  to 
B  barracks  that  you  have  given? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  that  distance?  About 
ten  seconds,  you  have  stated,  have  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  one,  I  think,  went  across  there  in  ten  seconds.  Who  was 
that? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  he  revised  that. 

Senator  Warner.  I  thought  he  was  a  pretty  good  sprinter. 

The  Wftness.  I  would  say  that  it  took  me  a  minute  to  get  over 
there,  including  the  time  of  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  Harley, 
I  ran  after  that,  and  I  think  I  could  get  across  there  in  thirty  seconds. 

Q.  In  thirty  seconds  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  get  across  there  in  thirty  seconds? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  conversation  when  Mayor  Combe  came  there  and 
substantially  charged,  or  did  charge,  that  the  shooting  up  of  the  town 
had  been  done  by  soldiers  of  the  battalion.  Major  Penrose  said,  I 
believe,  "  I  can  not  believe  it ;  I  can  not  believe  it"  He  repeated 
it. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  repeated  it  twice. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  distressed  about  it,  did  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  further  talk  with  Major  Penrose  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did;  in  fact,  I  am  sure 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  jrou  have  any  talk  with  him  then  about  this? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion;  that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
soldiers  had  been  implicated  in  this  thing  when  they  were  all  ac- 
counted for  and  the  nfles  were  all  accounted  for. 

Q.  You,  as  adjutant,  of  course,  I  assume,  were  quite  close  to  the 
major;  that  is,  about  affairs  of  the  battalion? — ^A.  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  an  official  capacity,  jres.  The  next  day,  the  14th,  you  say  the 
major  again  spoke  of  his  thirty  years'  service;  did  you  not,  or  did 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  say  he  regretted  this;  and  what  did  he  say,  if  any- 
thing, about  the  evidence  pointing  to  the  men  having  done  the  shoot- 
ing?— ^A.  He  said  that  when  he  saw  these  clips  and  bandoliers,  he 
was  very  much  inclined  to  believe  some  of  his  men  had  done  it,  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  knew  the  official  report  that  Major  Penrose  made,  did  you 
not,  with  reference  to  that  shooting? — ^A.  I  knew  it,  in  substance;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  adjutant,  write  it  for  him,  at  his  dictation? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  he  wrote  it  himself. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1.  pt  6 61 
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Q.  And  you  were  continually  endeavoring  to  find  out  all  you  could 
regarding  this  shooting,  were  you  not  ? — A.  I  was. 

Senator  Scott.  May  I  ask  him  one  question  right  there,  if  it  will 
not  interrupt  you  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  You  say  you  tried  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  trying  to  find  out  whether  somebody  else  than  the 
soldiers  did  it,  or  were  you  trying  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  soldiers? — 
A.  I  was  in  a  position,  stationed  at  Fort  Reno,  where  we  could  only 

fit  one  side  of  the  story.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  else, 
he  soldiers  never  volunteered  any  information  about  the  towns- 
people doing  the  shooting — ^never  claimed  so.  They  said  they  didn't 
know  who  did  it^  but  they  had  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  try  to  find  out  whether  somebody  else  did  it 
but  the  soldiers.  You  were  trying  to  fasten  it  on  the  soldiers? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  trying  to  find  out  something  from  the  soldiers. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  remain 
in  that  way,  whether  you  were  trying  to  fasten  it  on  the  soldiers? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  trying  to  fasten  it  on  the  soldiers,  but  I  was 
trying  to  find  out  from  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  regiment,  who 
had  been  with  the  regiment  before  I  was  born,  that  I  knew  were  good 
old  men,  and  would  tell  the  truth,  something  to  clear  them. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  Lieutenant,  that  instead  of  trying 
to  fasten  it  on  the  soldiers,  you  were  attached  to  your  command,  as 
any  other  officer  would  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  were  trying  to  clear  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
my  idea,  to  clear  them,  and  if  it  had  been  any  of  the  soldiers,  to 
punish  the  four  or  five  who  did  it.  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of  those 
who  did  it,  to  save  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  To  save  the  rest  of  the  command  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  And  so  you  remained  of  this  opinion,  that  a  bunch  of  the  sol- 
diers had  done  the  shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  from  the  13th  of 
August  until  what  day,  was  it? — ^A.  About  the  20th  of  November. 

Q.  The  20th  of  November? — A.  Up  until  the  time  General  Gar- 
linffton  came  to  the  post  and  delivered  the  ultimatum  to  the  troops. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  that  ultimatum  that  changed  your  opin- 
ion? What  fact  was  there  there  that  could  possibly  change  your 
opinion.  Lieutenant? — ^A.  It  was  not  the  ultimatum  itself^  but  it  was 
the  effect  of  it.  When  these  men  did  not  come  up  and  give  up  any- 
body— ^the  names  of  anybody  implicated  in  that  raid — when  they 
knew  if  they  did  not  there  was  not  any  joke  about  it,  but  they  would 
all  go  out  of  the  service,  and  I  knew  old  men  like  Sergeant  Sanders, 
that  I  have  seen  personally  handle  the  meanest  kind  of  a  soldier,  and 
handle  him  mightv  well,  I  began  right  then  to  think  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  about  it.  You  could  not  convince  me  that  a  bad 
crowd  could  keep  them  from  telling  what  they  knew. 

Q.  Then  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Sergeant  Sanders  did  not 
know  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Bulkeley.  He  recommends  the  discharge  of  80  per  cent — 
all  but  20  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  all  but  20  per  cent.  In  the  20  per  cent  there 
might  be  some  of  the  men  who  did  the  shooting. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 
^  Senator  Bulkeley.  Senator  Warner,  would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  inserting  here  the  course  of  discipline  that  these  men  were  put 
under  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  was  coming  to  that.    I  intended  to  do  that. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  The  first  and  second  paragraphs,  showing  what 
punishments  there  were  imposed  on  theia. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  coming  back  to  that. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Very  well ;  pardon  the  suggestion. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  glad  to  have  it,  Senator, 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  CJontinuing,  he  says  in  this  report: 

To  carry  out  this  latter  suggestion,  I  would  haye  it  published  to  the  men  that 
on  a  certain  specified  date,  a  month  later,  for  instance,  if  the  criminals  were  not 
detected  and  reported,  ?0  per  cent  of  each  company  would  be  discharged.  At 
the  end  of  a  second  period  of  thirty  days,  if  the  men  still  remained  undetected, 
a  second  lot  of  20  per  cent  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  companies  would  be 
discharged,  and  so  on,  in  periods  of  thirty  days,  until  but  20  per  cent  of  the  men 
are  left.  The  men  discharged,  in  all  cases,  to  be  selected  by  the  company  com- 
manders. This  latter  is  a  drastic  measure,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  re- 
sorted to  only  after  the  first  suggestion  had  'been  given  a  fair  trial  and  had 
proven  a  failure. 

Did  you  agree  in  that? — ^A.  If  you  want  my  opinion  on  it,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  agreed  on  it? — A.  I  do  not  intend  to  criticise,  you  un- 
derstand  

Q.  You  are  here  to  give  your  opinion.  Lieutenant.  That  is  what 
we  want. — A.  Well,  I  do  think  that  that  thing  was  kept  shoved  up 
too  close  in  front  of  the  men  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  if  the  first  suggestion  of  Major  Penrose  had  been 
adopted  and  the  restrictions  haa  been  removed  from  the  men  and 
some  detectives  had  been  placed  among  them  it  would  have  had  bet- 
ter results? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then,  maybe,  they  would  have  got- 
ten to  talking. 

Q.  But  when  it  was  kept  shoved  up  to  them  all  the  time,  as  you 

say A.  Kept  constantly  in  front  of  them,  in  every  shape  and 

manner. 

Q.  That  put  them  on  their  guard  and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
them  from  talking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  as  to  the  discipline  in  the  case  of  these  men, 
I  find  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  same  report  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  following: 

In  obedience  to  the  department  commander's  instructions,  contained  in  your 
telegrams  of  August  26  and  28,. the  enlisted  men  of  companies  B.  C,  and  D, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  have  been  held  at  this  post  without  privileges  of  any 
kind,  and  prior  to  arrival  here,  from  August  14  to  27,  were  confined  strictly  to 
the  limits  of  Fort  Brown,  Tex.  Therefore  they  have  had  no  liberty  of  any 
kind  or  character  for  over  a  month. 

Since  arriving  at  Fort  Reno,  in  addition  to  allowing  no  privileges  whatever 
and  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  post,  I  have  given  the  enlisted  men 
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Q.  What  evidence  do  jou  refer  to? — ^A.  I  refer  to  the  discrep- 
ancies in  the  testimony,  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution, in  regard  to  distances,  and  whether  or  not  they  could  see 
men  on  such  a  night  as  that.  Also  the  possibility  of  those  people  in 
Brownsville  getting  hold  of  Government  ammunition,  part  of  which 
has  been  brought  up  here. 

Q.  Then  you  still  remained  of  the  opinion,  did  you,  practically 
until  the  Penrose  court-martial  evidence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  impressea 
a  doubt  upon  my  mind.  I  thought  it  was  awfully  funny  that  those 
men  who  were  almost  readv  for  retirement  allowed  themselves  to  be 
discharged  without  honor  from  the  service  simply  to  hide  a  bunch  of 
criminals,  if  they  were  among  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  their  getting  Government  ammunition 
at  Brownsville — the  citizens? — A.  i  say  there  is  a  possibility  they 
could  get  it  down  there.     It  has  been  testified  to. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ammunition,  Springfield  ammunition? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  any  kind. 

Q.  How  could  they?  What  was  the  possibility  of  their  getting 
Springfield  ammunition  down  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  ammuni- 
tion left  in  the  barracks  down  there;  that  has  been  testified  to,  I 
understand.  Sergeant  Osbom  found  some  there  when  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Infantry  left.  Then  it  would  have  been  a  possibility  to  get 
those  shells  out  of  that  box  on  the  porch  of  B  Company  barracks. 

Q.  That  is  a  possibility  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  shells  could  not  have  been  fired — could  those  shells 
be  fired — out  of  a  Krag? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
never  tried  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  too  long? — ^A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Could  they  be  fired  out  of  a  Winchester? — A.  I  know  that  they 
can,  but  it  is  not  from  my  own  observation.  It  has  been  testified  to 
by  experts  at  the  Penrose  trial  that  they  could  be. 

Q.  Yes.     Now,  you  speak  of  those  empty  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  party  who  would  get  those  shells  would  have  to  reload  them, 
would  he  not? — A.  Not  necessarily,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended — ^that  is,  if  that  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  somebody 
in  Brownsville  to  lay  that  thing  to  the  soldiers,  they  could  make  use 
of  those  empty  cartridge  cases  that  they  stole  from  B  Company's 
back  porch. 

Q.  Certainly.  And  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion  now,  have 
you  ? — A.  Not  exactly.    I  say  that  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  remote  possibility,  is  it  not,  Lieutenant? — ^A. 
Well,  it  is,  rather ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  it. 

Q.  Yes;  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  it.  Now,  as  to  Corporal 
Madison,  did  you  see  him  me  night  of  the  13th  when  you  went  to 
your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  him? — ^A.  I  sent  him  over  to  see  if  he  could 
find  Captain  Macklin. 

Q.  You  had  already  met  a  man  who  was  going  after  Captain 
Macklin,  had  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  near  the  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f— A.  Sergeant  Harley. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  that  after  midnight  there  was  no  officer  on 
duty,  commissioned  or  noncommissioned? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  noncom- 
missioned officer  of  the  guard  is  always  on  duty.  The  custom  is 
usually  to  have 

The  Chaibman.  In  my  time  the  officer  of  the  day  was  on  duty  all 
night,  but  I  wanted  to  get  what  the  custom  was. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  was  war  times ;  that  was  war. 

The  Chaibman.  War  and  peace,  too. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  officer  on  duty  at  night  was  the  same  officer  all  night,  or 
was  he  changed?  Did  you  have  different  reliefs,  and  would  there 
be  a  different  noncommissioned  officer  on  duty  in  different  parts  of 
the  night? — ^A.  At  Fort  Brown  we  had  two  sergeants  and  three  cor- 
porals of  the  guard.  One  sergeant  acted  as  commander  of  the  ^ard 
and  one  as  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  each  corporal  had  a  relief,  and 
they  relieved  each  other  every  two  hours. 

Q.  The  sergeants  would  divide  the  duty  ? — A.  They  would  divide 
the  night,  and  take  half  the  nisht  each. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  really  be  a  sergeant  on  duty  the  last  part 
of  the  niffht? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  corporal ^A.  The  one  whose  relief  was  on  post 

would  be  on  duty. 

Q.  The  one  whose  relief  was  on  post;  and  the  corporal  and  men 
who  were  on  post  were  relieved  once  every  two  hours? — A.  They 
were  relieved  once  every  two  hours.  They  were  on  post  two  hours 
and  four  hours  off. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  here? 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  You  had  some  sections  of  this  report  of  Major  Penrose  read  to 
you.    I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  section  myself,  which  is  on  page 
106: 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  but  few.  men  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
deplorable  Brownsville  affair,  but  it  is  quite  evident  these  few  will  never  betray 
their  comrades  under  present  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  men,  particularly 
the  old  soldiers  who  have  served  their  country  for  years  gallantly  and  faith- 
fully and  borne  themselves  honorably,  feel  this  matter  very  deeply,  and,  I 
believe,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  detect  the  guilty ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
the  negro  race  is  a  very  secretive  one,  and  those  having  knowledge  of  the  shoot- 
ing, without  being  participants,  will  hesitate  a  long  time  under  most  adverse 
conditions  before  giving  information. 

I  recommend  that  the  first  plan  be  given  a  fair  trial,  for  once  the  present 
restraint  is  removed  and  the  men  given  the  usual  liberty  they  will  be  much 
more  apt  to  talk,  and  especially  after  drinking  a  little,  but  to  be  reasonably 
hopeful  of  success  detectives  must  be  employed. 

Senator  Scott.  Whose  report  is  this  you  are  reading  from? 
Senator  Bulkeley.  The  report  of  Major  Penrose. 
Senator  Warner.  I  was  going  to  say  that  this  would  all  be  in- 
serted in  connection  with  this  witness's  evidence. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 
Q.  Now,  did  you  sympathize  with  that  part  of  the  report  as  you 
did  with  some  others,  or  did  you  disagree  with  that? — ^A.  I  sympa- 
tliized  with  the  plan,  sir. 
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several  reliable  witnesses,  that  the  shooting  was  done  by  colored  soldiers,  In 
uniform,  and  requested  I  cause  the-  ofTenders'  arrest  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  civil  authorities.  The  mayor,  Doctor  Combe,  then  spoke  and  said  that  he 
had  examined  the  dead,  and  woimded  man,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
the  wounds  were  caused  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  Springfield  rifle,  or  some  rifle 
with  a  similar  penetrating  power. 

Here  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  Doctor  Combe  served  as  a  volunteer 
surgeon  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  was  a  brigade  surgeon  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  is  at  the  piesent  time  employed 
to  attend  the  sick  of  the  post  during  the  absence  of  a  surgeon. 

I  then  expressed  my  deep  regret  to  the  committee  that  such  a  frightful  crime 
should  have  happened,  and  that  the  evidence  pointed  so  strongly  to  its  being 
committed  by  my  men;  and  while  it  had  ieen  Impossible  for  me  up  to  the 
present  time  to  fix  the  blame  upon  anyone,  I  should  never  cease  my  endeavors 
to  detect  the  criminal  or  criminals,  and  If  found  would  promptly  turn  them  over 
to  the  proper  authorities.  In  conclusion,  I  assured  them  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  occur  again,  and  explained  to  them  the  precautions  I  had  taken.  The 
mayor  then  told  me  he  was  positive  he  was  able  to  hold  the  unruly  element  of 
the  city  in  check,  and  this  was  voiced  by  the  committee,  who  then  took  their 
departure.  We  parted  with  the  best  of  understanding  between  us,  and  I  trust 
the  cordial  feeling  will  maintain  throughout  this  very  trying  period. 

Yesterday  and  last  night  passed  without  the  slightest  indication  of  further 
trouble  of  any  kind.  I  still  have  one-third  of  my  command — one  company — on 
guard  day  and  night,  with  the  same  stringent  orders  as  to  leaving  or  entering 
the  post,  the  only  exception  being  civilian  employees  and  servants. 

Were  It  not  for  the  damaging  evidence  of  the  empty  shells  and  used  clips  I 
should  be  of  the  firm  belief  that  none  of  my  men  was  In  any  way  connected 
with  the  crime,  but  with  this  fact  so  painfully  before  me,  I  am  not  only  con- 
vinced It  was  perpetrated  by  men  of  this  command,  but  that  it  was  carefully 
planned  beforehand.  I  have  the  aflldavits  from  tliree  noncommissioned  ofilcers 
who  were  in  charge  of  quarters  on  the  day  and  nij^ht,  and  they  swear  positively 
the  rifles  were  verified  and  the  rack«  locked  after  drill  (practice  march  of 
Companies  B  and  D,  drill  of  Company  C),  and  the  old  guard  returned  to  the 
quarters;  that  they  never  left  the  quarters,  and  that  the  keys  to  the  locks  of 
the  racks  were  never  out  of  their  possession,  and  that  the  racks  were  not  opened 
until  call  to  arms  sounded,  and  were  then  opened  by  tliom. 

From  testimony  gathered  by  the  Citizens*  Committee  and  given  to  me  by 
Doctor  Combe,  I  believe  from  seven  to  ten  men  were  Implicated  in  this  matter. 
Some  one  of  them  must  have  had  a  key  to  the  gun  rack,  and  after  check  roll  call 
was  taken — for  all  were  reported  present  at  11  p.  m.  roll  call — they  slipped  out  of 
quarters,  did  the  shooting,  returned  while  the  companies  were  forming,  and  at 
some  time  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  cleaned  their  rifles.  This  Is 
made  possible  from  the  fact  that  the  shooting  all  occurred  within  two  short 
blocks  of  the  barracks. 

I  am  conducting  the  most  rigid  examination  possible,  examining  every  man 
and  working  In  conjunction  with  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  I  believe  the 
offenders  will  be  apprehended,  although  it  will  take  time.  The  best  of  the  men 
are  very  much  perturbed  over  the  matter,  and  I  believe  through  them,  rather 
than  my  own  efforts,  the  perpetrators  of  this  wanton  crime  will  be  apprehended. 

That  the  enlisted  men  have  been  subjected  to  Indignities  since  their  arrival 
here  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among 
them,  and  to  one  case  I  attribute  this  outbreak,  the  subject  of  which  I  will 
make  an  ofllclal  report  as  soon  as  the  collector  of  customs,  Mr.  Vann,  returns 
to  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  August  5,  Private  Newton,  of  Company  C,  was  walking 
on  Elizabeth  street.  In  the  city  of  Brownsville,  with  Private  Lipscomb,  same 
company.  When  about  a  block  north  of  the  post-ofllce  they  met  a  party  of 
ladies  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  talking  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tate,  who  Is 
employed  In  the  customs  service.  To  pass  this  party,  the  men  passed  between 
them  and  the  fence,  In  single  file,  Newton  leading.  Newton  claims  In  his 
affidavit  that  he  did  not  even  touch  one  of  the  ladles  In  passing,  but  when 
opposite  this  man  Tate,  he,  Tate,  drew  a  revolver  from  his  hip  pocket  and 
struck  Newton  upon  the  side  of  the  head  with  It.  knocking  him  down,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  "  I'll  learn  you  to  get  off  the  sidewalk  when  there  is  a  party 
of  ladles  on  the  walk."  When  Newton  rose  to  his  feet  Tate  covered  him  with 
his  revolver  and  said,  **  Damn  you.  leave,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out."  This 
Is  corroborated  by  Private  Lipscomb. 
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First  Take  off  all  restrictions  imposed.  Return  to  the  regular  routine  of 
post  duty,  and  lead  the  men  to  believe  the  whole  Brownsville  matter  has  been 
dropped,  but  have  three  colored  detectives  enlisted  and  one  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  companies. 

Second.  That  authority  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  discharge,  if 
necessary,  all  but  20  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  three  companies,  the 
discharges  to  be  so  notated  that  enlistment  again  would  be  impossible. 

To  carry  out  this  latter  suggestion,  I  would  have  It  published  to  the  men 
that  on  a  certain  specified  date,  a  month  later,  for  instance,  if  the  criminals 
were  not  detected  and  reported,  20  per  cent  of  each  company  would  be  dis- 
charged. At  the  end  of  a  second  period  of  thirty  days,  if  the  men  still  re- 
mained undetected,  a  second  lot  of  20  per  cent  of  the  original  numbers  of  the 
companies  would  be  discharged,  and  so  on,  in  periods  of  thirty  days,  until  but 
20  per  cent  of  the  men  are  left  The  men  discharged,  in  all  cases,  to  be  selected 
by  the  company  commanders.  This  latter  is  a  drastic  measure,  and  should,  in 
my  opinon,  be  resorted  to  only  after  the  first  suggestion  had  been  given  a  fair 
trial  and  had  proven  a  failure. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  men  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
deplorable  Brownsville  affair,  but  it  is  quite  evident  these  few  will  never  be- 
tray their  comrades  under  present  conditions.  The  majority  of  the  men,  par- 
ticularly the  old  soldiers  who  have  served  their  country  for  years  gallantly 
and  faithfully  and  borne  themselves  honorably,  feel  this  matter  very  deeply, 
and,  I  believe,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  detect  the  guilty ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered the  negro  race  is  a  very  secretive  one,  and  those  having  knowledge  of  the 
shooting,  without  being  participants,  will  hesitate  a  long  time  under  most  ad- 
verse conditions  before  giving  Information. 

I  recommend  that  the  first  plan  be  given  a  fair  trial,  for  once  the  present  re- 
straint is  removed  and  the  men  given  the  usual  liberty  they  will  be  much  more 
apt  to  talk,  and  especially  after  drinking  a  little;  but  to  be  reasonably  hopeful 
of  success  detectives  must  be  employed. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  W.  Penbose, 

Major,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Returning,  now,  to  Corporal  Madison,  how  long  was  it  before 
he  returned  to  you,  do  you  say? — A.  I  do  not  remember  how  long 
it  was,  but  it  was  when  I  was  out  at  the  wall  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  hour  before  you  saw  him 
again? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  pretty  close  to  it.  I  think  he  saw  Major 
Penrose  before  he  saw  me  again.  I  think  Major  Penrose  sent  him 
off  on  a  patrol,  or  something. 

Q.  A  patrol  to  see  after  the  horses? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  little  singular  to  you,  that  when  he  was  going 
to  the  captain  to  find  him  and  report  to  you  he  should  go  to  see 
about  how  the  horses  were? — A.  Not  necessarily.  He  might  have 
met  the  commanding  officer  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  over  to 
Captain  Macklin's  and  could  not  find  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
told  him  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  Whether  he  found 
him  there  or  not  he  might  have  gone  to  the  commanding  officer  and 
told  him  that  he  was  not  there,  and  just  because  he  was  a  man  right 
at  hand  the  major  would  say,  "I  want  you  to  do  so  and  so,"  and 
send  him  off  on  some  other  business. 

Q.  Have  you  not  testified  that  you  thought  it  was  very  strange, 
his  not  reporting  to  you  in  so  long  a  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to 
me  I  did,  at  the  Penrose  trial ;  I  wondered  what  had  become  of  Madi- 
son after  a  while. 

Q.  Yes;  and  to  refresh  your  memory,  was  it  not  after  Captain 
Lypn's  company  had  gone  down  into  the  town  and  made  a  patrol 
and  come  back  before  Corporal  Madison  reported  back  to  you  at  the 
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Q.  Were  the  company  commanders  ordered  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  commanding  the  company,  were  you? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not? — ^A.  Captain  Macklin  had  joined  then,  and  I 
delivered  the  order. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  go  there  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  character  of  this  night;  it  was  a  dark  night? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  dark,  starlit  night. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  met  the  sergeant,  vou  could  not  tell  who  he 
was  until  he  got  within  a  very  few  feet  of  you  ? — A.  About  as  dose 
as  I  am  to  you. 

Q.  So  that  it  may  be  in  the  record — that  is  about  how  far? — ^A. 
About  5  or  6  feet. 

Senator  Scott.  It  is  nearer  9  feet. 

Senator  Warner.  We  are  doing  this. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  It  is  more  man  6  feet. 

Senator  Scott.  Say  9  feet. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley  : 

Q.  When  you  met  a  man  on  the  parade  ground  at  that  distance, 
could  you  tell  whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  a  black  man? — ^A.  I 
could  tell  that  he  was  a  soldier,  because  he  had  khaki  on;  but  I  could 
not  see  his  face  until  he  got  right  up  close  to  me. 

Q.  At  that  distance  you  could  not  tell,  on  the  parade  ground, 
whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  a  black  man? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  coula 
not,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  There  was  no  light  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was.  There  was 
a  light  on  the  oflRcers^  line,  right  in  front  of  Captain  Lyon's  quar- 
ters. I  passed  out  beyond  fhat  on  the  parade,  about  20  yaros  in 
front. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  benefit  of  that  light  when  you  met  the  ser- 
geant?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  that  if  you  had  the  benefit  of  a  lamplight 
you  could  not  tell  a  colored  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  did  not  mean  with  a  lamplight,  but  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  he  could  tell  a  colored  man  in  the  dark. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  not  criticising;  I  just  wanted  to  under- 
stand it. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  So  that  when  you  moved  your  company  around  in  front  of  the 
wall,  there,  B  Company  was  already  in  position  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  D  Companv  ? — A.  D  Company  was  west  of  the  gate. 

Q.  That  was  in  position  alsa? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  company  was  the  last  one  that  got  in  position  at 
the  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  j^ou  deployed  as  skirmishers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  you  deployed  as  skirmishers  that  you  had 
the  roll  call  ? — A.  Senator,  I  did  not  have  any  roll  call  out  there  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  after  Captain  Macklin  joined? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  after  he  joined. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  see.  Then,  how  long  were  you  with  that  company 
out  there  at  the  wall  before  Captain  Macklin  joined  it? — ^A,  One 
hour,  almost  to  a  minute;  one  hour. 
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nmnber  of  hours  at  any  rate  after  It  was  cleaned?— A.  Yon  mean  just  the 
barrel  itself,  not  the  whole  gun? 

Q.  Just  the  barrel  and  the  end  of  the  breech  bolt ;  not  the  whole  gun. — ^A.  It 
would  take  five  to  seven  minutes,  I  should  say,  to  clean  it  well. 

Do  you  wish  to  change  that  testimony  any? — ^A.  Well,  it  depends 
on  the  conditions.  They  specified  there  a  certain  number  of  shots, 
and  the  rifle  cleaned  within  a  few  hours  after  the  firing? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  am  taking  a  gun  that  was  fired,  say,  to-night,  and. 
cleaned  to-morrow  morning;  and  that  makes  a  difference. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  was  fired  at  12  o'clock  and  cleaned  at  6  o'clock,  it 
would  be  only  a  few  hours,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be 
longer.  The  quicker  you  get  at  cleaning  a  gun  after  it  is  fired,  the 
easier  it  is  to  clean  it. 

Q.  So  that  with  this  appliance  that  you  have  spoken  of  here*  if 
the  soldier  attempted  to  dean  the  gun  within  an  hour  or  two  alter 
it  was  fired,  it  would  be  a  relatively  easy  job  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  if  it  remained  a  number  of  hours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  much 
easier. 

Q.  And  if  he  attempted  to  clean  it  within  two  or  three  hours  or 
such  a  matter  after  the  firing,  the  testimony  you  ^ve  before  the 
court-martial  as  to  the  time  for  cleaning  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  still  adhere  to  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  fixed  case 
they  gave  me  there. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  giving  you  a  fixed  case  now ;  a  gun  cleaned  within 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  within  two  or  three  hours? — ^A.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  stenographer  read  the  Senator's  question. 

Q.  Let  me  give  it  to  you  again.  If  the  gun  was  cleaned  within 
two  or  three  hours,  would  that  come  within  your  definition  before 
the  court-martial? — A.  Yes,  sir;  five  to  seven  minutes. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  That  is,  to  clean  the  barrel  and  the  bolt  head? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  would  remove  all  signs  of  powder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
would  remove  all  signs  of  powder. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is,  if  they  can  see  to  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  not  saying  anything  about  seeing  now;  we  are 
just  talking  about  cleaning  a  gun. — A.  You  mentioned  between  12 
o'clock  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  No;  I  asked  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  firing. — ^A. 
You  said  between  12  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  though. 

Q.  No;  I  said  afterwards  two  or  three  hours.  But  we  will  have 
no  trouble  about  that.  Lieutenant;  the  question  will  stand.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  the  fact. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  a  woodhouse  and  an  oil  house  and  sink  in  rear  of 
quarters.  There  are  such  buildings  in  rear  of  each  barracks,  are 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  are  they  to  the  wall? — A.  Well,  the  sinks  are  right 
up  against  the  wall. 

Q.  How  about  the  woodhouse  and  the  oil  house? — ^A.  The  oil  house, 
as  I  remember  it,  is  right  against  the  wall,  but  the  wood  shed  is  closer 
to  the  barracks. 

S.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 52 
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Q.  So  that  in  placing  your  men  there,  those  that  were  behind  the 
wood  shed,  you  placed  mem  between  the  wood  shed  and  the  wall? — ^A* 
AVhere  I  was  there  were  not  any  intervening  buildings  between  me 
and  the  wall,  because  my  company  was  down  where  there  were  no 
intervening  buildings.  The  last  building  that  interfered  back  here 
was  this  rear  of  C  Company  [indicating  on  map.] 

Q.  You  commenced  pretty  well  to  the  east? — A.  Right  east  of  it. 
B  Company  came  right  up  to  the  west,  here,  and  I  went  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  You  were  in  position  on  the  other  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
had  no  buildings  at  all  down  there. 

Q.  And  the  other  end  of  your  company  was  at  the  end  of  this  wire 
fence  where  parties  came  in  and  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  other  questions.  I  am  not  going  to  get  out 
those  bullets  again;  but  you  'examined  certain  bullets  yesterday. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  bullet  of  a  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle 
and  the  bullet  of  a  Springfield  rifle  of  this  new  pattern,  such  as  you 
used  at  Brownsville? — A.  The  only  thing  that  is  noticeable  to  me  is 
that  the  Springfield  is  sharper  nosed  than  the  Krag.  I  understand 
they  both  weigh  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  butt  of  the  bullet  is  there  any  difference  there  as  to  the 
shaping?  There  is  a  kind  of  a  shaping  out,  is  there  not,  at  the  butt 
of  all  those  bullets?  The  bullet  is  not  square  across,  is  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  call  it  the  cup  of  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  difference  in  that  between  the  Springfield  and  the 
Krag- Jorgensen  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  cup  in  the  bullet  between  the 
Springfield  and  the  Winchester  ? — A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  it  and  the  Mauser? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  upon  that? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  never  taken  them  apart  to  examine  them  carefully  that  way 
at  all. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  conduct  of  the  men,  when  the  ultimatum  was  put  to  them  by 
General  Garlington,  had  an  effect  upon  your  mind  as  to  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  tell 
anything  when  they  were  informed  by  him  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
battalion  that  unless  they  did  tell  who  the  guilty  parties  were  they 
would  be  discharged  without  honor  and  lose  all  the  rights  they  had 
acquired  by  their  long  service;  but  still  they  refused  to  tell  any- 
thing, and  still  insisted  that  they  did  not  know  anything;  and  that 
had  an  effect  on  your  mind,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  not  understand  why  old  soldiers  like  those 
to  whom  you  have  referred  would  suffer  that  kind  of  loss  and  dis- 
grace for  the  sake  of  saving,  if  they  knew  of  them,  a  few  guilty 
culprits  among  their  number?— A.  lliat  is  the  idea  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  vou  if  it  was  not  assumed,  from  the  very 
znoment  that  these  shells  were  exhibited  to  Major  Penrose  by  the 
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citizens  of  Brownsville,  that  soldiers  were  guiltv,  and  if  all  efforts 
to  find  the  guilty  parties  were  not  confined  to  finding  them  among 
the  soldiers f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  at  all  to  find  anybody  but  the  soldiers 
guilty  of  the  firing 

Senator  Warner.  By  whom? 

Q.  (Continuing.)  By  anybody  connected  with  the  battalion,  or 
by  anybody  else  of  whom  you  have  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  was  not  the  assimiption  on  which  Major 
Blocksom  proceeded  in  all  his  investigation,  and  also  the  assump- 
tion upon  which  Greneral  Garlington  proceeded  in  all  his  investiga- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  was  not  the  assumption  on  which  all  the  officers 
of  the  battalion  proceeded  in  their  mvestigations,  from  that  time 
on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  reports  of' Major  Block- 
som and  others.  I  find  in  his  first  report,  dated  August  29,  1906,  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  on  page  64  of  Senate  Document  155,  that  he 
says  he  believes  that  the  battalion  had  an  excellent  reputation  up  to 
the  13th  of  August;  but  he  says: 

But  the  stain  now  upon  it  is  the  worst  I  l^ave  ever  seen  in  the  Army. 

Is  it  or  not  true  that  this  battalion  did  have  an  excellent  record,  to 
your  knowledge,  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  to  see  where  it 
stood  in  the  Army. 

Q.  Was  there  any  battalion  in  the  Army,  Lieutenant,  that  stood 
any  better  than  this  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  body  of  men  in  the  Army  who  were  noted  for 
better  and  more  uniform  good  conduct  as  soldiers  than  these  men? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Had  any  of  these  men  ever  been  implicated  in  any  shooting  up 
of  towns,  or  in  affrays  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Has  your  service  been  entirely  with  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  ? — A.  Four  years  this  June,  sir. 

Q.  Any  troubles  that  came  up  in  the  company  heretofore — I  mean 
with  citizens  or  otherwise — ^that  the  men  covered  up,  you  had  no 
trouble  in  the  course  of  time  to  find  out  who  did  it,  did  you?  It 
developed  later? — A.  They  never  seemed  to  cover  it  up.  They 
always  seemed  perfectly  willing  and  ready  witnesses  in  court-martial 
trials,  where  soldiers  went  in  town  and  stole,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  committed  wrong  upon  civilians,  and  it  was  reported. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Is  it  or  not  true  that  all  of  these  old  soldiers  were  very  proud 
of  their  records  as  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  proud  of  their  good  name  as  a  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  of  their  battalion  and  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  they  were  obedient  to  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  or  not  an  unusual  thing,  perhaps  without  a  corresponding 
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example  in  the  whole  Army,  that  a  man  would  serve  for  nearlj 
twenty-six  years,  as  Mingo  Sanders  did,  without  having  a  single 
black  mark  of  any  kind  put  against  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  really 
wonderful. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  would  suggest  that  you  include  Mr.  Purdy's 
report  with  those  others. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  as  a  result  of  Major  Blocksom's  investigation,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  and  so  reported,  did  he  not,  that  he  could  not  find  any 
dew  whatever  to  the  identity  of  the  soldiers  who  had  done  this  firing? 

Senator  Warner.  From  what  are  you  reading? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  quoting  nrom  memory  as  to  that,  but  I 
know  that  I  am  quoting  him  almost  verbatim ;  but  I  will  turn  to  that 
in  a  minute^f  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  Warner.  No,  no ;  pardon  me.    I  do  not  care  for  that. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not,  as  to  Major  Blocksom's  investigation! — 
A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  General  Garlington,  is  it  not  true  that  he  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  that  he  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  conspiracy 
among  the  men  to  withhold  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  or  any 
evidence  that  they  were  guilty— any  individual? — ^A.  [The  question 
was  not  answered.] 

Senator  Bulkeley.  You  will  find  the  report  of  Major  Blocksom 
beginning  on  page  60. 

Senator  Foraker.  T  could  not  find  the  line  I  wanted. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  will  read  you  as  follows  from  General  Garlington's  report. 
Senate  Document  155,  page  529 : 

The  uniform  denial  on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  men  concerning  the  "  barrack 
talk"  in  regard  to  these  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  part  of  certain  citizens  of 
Brownsville  indicated  a  possible  general  understanding  among  the  enlisted  men 
of  this  battalion  as  to  the  position  they  would  take  in  the  premises,  but  I  could 
find  no  evidence  of  such  understanding. 

Did  you  ever  find  any  evidence  of  any  such  understanding,  that 
is,  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  men  to  be  hostile  toward  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  existed. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following,  the  next  sentence 
in  that  same  report  of  General  Garlington : 

The  secretive  nature  of  the  race,  where  crimes  charged  to  members  of  their 
color  are  made,  is  well  known. 

Have  you  ever  obser\'ed  anything  except ionallv  secretive  about 
colored  soldiers  in  your  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — ^A. 
No.  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  found  them  willing 
to  tell  about  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  comrades 
who  might  be  guilty  of  offenses  against  law  and  order  that  would 
be  calculated  to  disgrace  their  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would 
instance  the  occasion  at  Brownsville  when  Corporal  Madison  re- 
ported Reid  for  raising  a  fuss  on  the  ferrj-. 

Q.  That  is  an  illustration  of  that.     Xow,  he  says  further: 

Under  such  circumstances  self -protection  ov  self-interest  is  the  onlj  lever  bj 
which  the  casket  of  their  minds  can  be  pried  ui)eu. 
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Do  you  agree  with  that  kind  of  a  statement? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can 
not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  rfothinff  in  your  experience  with  these  men  indicates  to  you 
that  the  casket  of  their  minds  can  not  be  pried  open  except  by 
motives  of  self-protection  or  self-interest. — ^A.  Jfo,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  further,  if  these  people  did  not  have  that  kind 
of  a  pry  inserted  under  the  lid  of  the  casket  of  their  minds  at  the  very 
time  he  was  making  this  report,  in  this  way,  that  they  were  in 
practical  confinement  all  the  time  they  were  at  Fort  Reno,  were  they 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline;  and  they  understood 
that  it  was  to  compel  them  to  tell  something  which  they  said  they 
did  not  know  anything  about.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  would  it  not,  to  escape  that  kind  of  discipline? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  can  give  a  better  example  than  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  of  it  in  just  a  minute,  if  you  will  let  me  ask  you 
just  another  question.  Were  they  not  at  that  time  also  under  the 
threat,  delivered  to  them  by  General  Garlington  in  his  official  posi- 
tion, as  coming  from  the  War  Department,  that  if  they  did  not  tell 
something  they  said  they  did  not  know  anji^hing  about  they  would 
be  discharged  without  honor,  and  lose  all  their  good  name  and  ffo  out 
branded  with  this  crime? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did.  They  had  that 
pressure  on  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  another  thing,  if  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Texas  had  offered  a  reward  of  $500  to  any 
man  of  this  battalion  who  would  turn  State's  evidence,  and  state  who 
his  guilty  comrades  were  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?  It  is  in  the  record.  But,  at  aiiy  rate, 
you  heard  of  these  other  things.  Will  you  give  us  another  illustra- 
tion, if  you  have  one? — A.  Another  illustration  of  what  induce- 
ments were  offered  the  men  to  tell  if  they  knew  anything  about  it 
is  that  during  the  time  the  battalion  was  at  Fort  Reno  there  was  a 
positive  order  delivered  to  each  and  every  man,  in  person,  that  he 
must  not  leave  the  post  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  and  he  was 
told  that  any  disobedience  of  this  order  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  twenty-first  article  of  war,  and  he  would  surely  be  punished 
by  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  a  penitentiary  sentence.  During 
that  time  five  men  of  the  whole  battalion  ran  out  from  the  post  and 
were  caught  in  these  checks.  Each  and  every  one  of  those  men  were 
brought  up  before  the  post  commander  and  brought  to  realize  what 
would  happen  to  him,  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  at  least  eighteen 
months'  sentence  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  violation  of  the  twenty- 
first  article  of  war;  and  then  they  were  told  that  if  they  would  tell 
what  thej^  knew  about  Brownsville,  the  post  commander  would  in- 
tercede with  the  department  commander  in  their  behalf. 

Q.  And  what  was  their  reply? — A.  They  said  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  it,  and  they  are  now  serving  their  sentences. 

Senator  Scx)tt.  What  is  that? 

The  Witness.  They  said  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
they  are  all  serving  their  sentences  now. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Those  men  accepted  their  punishment.    Do  you  know  of  any 
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way  in  which  a  man  who   has  no  knowledge  about  a  subject  can  be 
compelled  to  tell  about  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  proper  question. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Every  man  here  has  sworn  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  itt — 
A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  assuming  that  that  is  true — and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  these  older  soldiers,  especially  the  noncommissioned  officers,  were 
honest  men  and  regarded  by  you  as  perfectly  truthful  and  honorable 
men — ^we  would  have  to  believe  them  on  their  oath,  ordinarily,  would 
we  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  have  all  sworn  that  they  do  not  know  anjrthing  about 
it,  do  you  know  of  any  way,  if  that  be  true,  by  which  we  can  compel 
them  to  tell  about  this  shooting  affray? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not,  either.  That  is  what  1  am  trying  to  find  out.  Now, 
you  were  asked  a  good  deal  about  Corporal  Madison  and  how  long 
he  was  absent.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
was  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  as  a  patrol  with  two  men  to  go 
all  over  the  reservation,  including  a  visit  to  the  corral,  to  see  about 
the  horses? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  passed  me  coming  back  foom  the 
corral. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Corporal  Madison,  as  to  what  his  standing  was 
in  the  battalion  as  a  good  soldier  and  a  reliable  man? — ^A.  Well,  I 
know  this  about  it :  His  captain  says  that  if  he  ever  gets  him  back 
again  he  will  make  him  his  nrst  sergeant. 

Q.  He  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  in  every  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  Sergeant  Harley,  what  was  his  reputation,  if  you 
know  about  it? — A.  Sergeant  Harley  is  one  of  the  oest  men  in  the 
whole  regiment.    He  is  a  veteran  of  three  wars. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  He  is  a  veteran  of  three  wars. 

Q.  A  modest,  imassuming,  faithful  soldier  under  all  circumstances, 
was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him  well? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  night  was  so  dark  that  when  the  distance  was 
only  6  feet,  or  9  feet,  as  you  said,  comparing  it  with  the  distance 
between  you  and  Senator  Warner,  you  could  not  recognize  who  he 
was? — ^A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Until  he  spoke,  and  you  recognized  his  voice  and  knew  who 
he  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  he  was  a  veteran  of  three  wars? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  three  wars  do  you  allude  to? — ^A.  The  Sioux  war  of 
1891— the  Indian  war;  the  Cuban  campaign,  and  the  war  in  the 
Philippines.   He  had  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years'  service,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Lodge: 

Q.  Is  Brawner  a  good  soldier,  too? — ^A.  He  is  considered  very  Bnm^ 
fiir. 
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By  Senator  Forakeh: 

Q.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very  best  soldiers?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very  best 
soldiers  in  tlie  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  at  all  an  action  that  should  excite  any  sus- 
picion as  to  him  that  he  insisted  upon  having  orders  that  night 
before  he  would  open  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  personally,  I 
think  he  acted  right  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Who  were  some  of  these  good  old  men — I  believe  that  is  the 
expression  you  used— who  were  so  anxious  to  find  who  these  people 
were,  if  they  were  among  them,  and  bring  them  to  justice?    Can  you 

five  us  the  names  of  some  of  those  to  whom  you  refer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
ergeant  Sanders,  Sergeant  Frazier,  Cook  Dade,  Sergeant  McCurdy, 
Sergeant  McMurray,  Corporal  Madison,  Corporal  Ilarley,  Sergeant 
Jackson. 

Q.  That  is  George  Jackson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  quarters  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  Sergt.  Luther  Thornton  and  Sergeant  Carlisle. 
That  is  Newton  Carlisle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  some  of  the  men  I 
talked  to  about  it. 

Q.  How  about  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Thomas  J.  Green,  of  D  Company? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  an  exceptionally  good  reputation  also? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  your  opinion  about  a  great  many  things.  I 
have  been  avoiding  this,  and  if  there  is  any  objection  I  will  desist, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  lieutenant  if  it  is  Ms  opinion  that  men 
who  were  capable  of  organizing  a  conspiracy,  such  as  we  are  told  this 
was,  to  go  and  shoot  up  a  town  at  midnight  and  kill  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately,  would  commence  by  breaking  up  their 
own  gun  racks  and  shooting  from  the  back  porch,  and  tnen,  after 
they  had  aroused  the  whole  town  and  thus  brought  themselves  to  the 
view  of  all  people,  who  would  get  out  of  bed  and  run  to  the  win- 
dows and  look  at  them,  would  then  jump  over  the  wall  and  run 
down  into  the  town  to  do  this  shooting? 

Senator  Warner.  Do  you  call  that  a  question? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  witness  can  remember  all 
of  it? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  can  be  read  to  hinu 

The  Witness.  I  understand  the  question. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Those  would  be  evidences  of  innocence  rather  than  guilt,  would 
they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Foraker.  That  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  one  or  two  questions  only.  If  I  understand 
your  testimony,  you  were  anxious,  exceedingly  anxious,  were  you 
not,  that  the  reputation  of  your  command  should  be  protected? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  was. 

Q.  And  that  the  innocent  men  should  be  cleared,  if  possible,  trom 
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Q.  What  was  the  expression?  Did  they  all  act  from  the  same  mo- 
tives as  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  acted  on  the  best  mate- 
rial at  hand. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  there  was  hostility  upon  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers toward  the  citizens  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  none? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville  toward  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  citizens  would  come  in  in  the  evenings 
at  tattoo? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  tattoo,  but  at  retreat. 

Q.  At  retreat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  flagstaff  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  retreat  you  salute  the  colors,  do  you  not? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  rather  an  impressive  ceremony,  is  it  not.  Lieutenant? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  one  of  the  most  impressive. 

Q.  That  you  have  in  the  Army  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  would  come  in  at  that  time?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  the  band  would  be  playing? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  band? — ^A.  We  did  not  have  any  baud 
with  us. 

Q.  But  the  color  guard  would  be  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  go  through  the  regular  drill  for  retreat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And^  as  you  say,  that  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies 
you  have  m  your  regiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  citizens  in  great  numbers  would  come  out  there^  old  and 
young,  would  they  not — drive  out  and  walk  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  right  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  too, 
that  the  Mexicans — ^youngsters  from  6  and  7  years  of  age  up  to  20 
years  and  more — ^would  come  up  there  and  go  bathing  in  the  la- 
goon ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Mexicans  and  colored  soldiers 
fraternized  together? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could 
not  say.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  down  in  that  coimtry, 
and  I  never  had  seen  a  Mexican  before. 

Q.  Now,  something  was  read  to  you  from  one  of  the  reports  about 
the  character  of  secretiveness  of  the  colored  soldiers.  What  infor- 
mation or  opinion  you  have  as  to  that  has  been  acquired  since  you 
have  been  serving  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  has  been  in  the  service  some  thirty  years,  has 
he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  has  not  been  with  colored  troops  as 
long  as  I  have. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  He  had  not  been  with  colored  troops? — A,  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  he  would  be  as  good  a  jud^e  as  you 

would  be? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  for  a  minute;  out 

I  just  thought  that  you  thought  he  had  been  serving  with  them  longer 

than  ho  had. 

Q.  In  this  report  of  Major  Penrose  of  September  20,  which  is  in 
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the  record,  in  the  part  that  has  already  been  read  he  says,  <m  page 
106: 

But  tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  negro  race  is  a  very  secretive  one,  and 
those  having  knowledge  of  the  shooting,  without  being  participants,  will  hesi- 
tate a  long  time  under  most  adverse  conditions  before  giving  information. 

Do  you  want  to  differ  from  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Major  Penrose  on  that.  I  have  got  a  right  to  my  own  opinion  on 
that. 

Q.  Well,  Lieutenant,  pardon  me,  now ;  nobody  is  questioning  that. 
We  are  asking  your  judgment  here. — ^A,  Yes;  I  understand. 

Q.  You  are  not  to  be  governed  at  all  by  what  Major  Penrose  or 
anybody  else  says.  Your  sergeant-major  was  Taliaferro,  was  he 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  scavenger  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tamayo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  report  to  you  of  what  he  heard  that 
night?— A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  make  any  report? — ^A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
except  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  The  first  you  knew  of  Tamayo,  as  to  what  he  said,  was  what 
you  have  read  in  these  proceedings  or  at  the  court-martial  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  first,  except  I  heard,  practically  hearsay,  what  that 
was  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  I  know  practically  what  he  did  say, 
but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  found  now,  at  pa^e  96  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 155,  what  I  could  not  find  a  while  ago,  m  the  report  made  by 
A.  C.  Hamilton,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  dated  September 
6,  1906,  to  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  William  H.  Moody.  It  is  as 
follows: 

The  governor  of  Texas  has  oflfered  a  reward  of  $500  for  evidence  leadlni^  to 
the  conviction  of  the  guilty  ones,  but  it  has  produced  no  evidence  thus  far. 

I  just  wanted  to  put  that  in  the  record ;  that  is  all. 
By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  As  adjutant  of  the  post  were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  tele- 
grams that  came  to  the  military  authorities  of  the  post? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  very  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  possible  leaks  in  the  telegraph  office, 
of  the  disclosure  of  telegrams  before  they  were  delivered  to  the 

?5rsons — ^the  military  persons — to  whom  they  were  directed? — A. 
es,  sir;  I  am  almc^  positive  it  was  done  right  along  after  that 
trouble  occurred. 

Q.  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that?  I  notice  in  a 
i*eport  of  Major  Penrose  what  he  says. 

Senator  Foraker.  Excuse  me.    I  did  not  hear  what  you  said. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  I  am  asking  about  a  leak  in  the  telegraph 
office,  by  which  the  orders  of  the  military  authorities  were  exposed 
to  the  people  of  Brownsville  before  they  were  conmiunicated  to  the 
officers  of  the  post. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 
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By  Senator  Bulkelby: 
Q.  Major  Penrose  says,  in  a  communication  to  the  military  secre- 
tary of  the  southwestern  division,  found  on  page  104  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  155,  which  is  dated  September  24,  1906 : 

Prior  to  this  Maj.  A.  P.  Blocksom,  inspector-general,  southwestern  diyision* 
who  was  at  Brownsville  making  an  investigation  of  the  shooting  affair,  had 
remarked  to  me  he  did  not  understand  how  the  people  of  Brownsville  obtained 
information  of  messages  sent  him,  unless  there  was  a  leak  in  the  telegraph 
office. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  talked 
about  down  there  at  the  time;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  when  a 
telegram  was  sent  out  the  night  before  there,  that  we  would  leave 
at  midnight,  the  people  in  town  knew  all  about  it.  They  crowded 
up  about  the  telegraph  office  right  after  I  took  tiie  telegram 
myself. 

Q.  Then  you  had  reason  to  believe — ^you  know  in  one  instance  you 
have  reason  to  believe — that  there  was  a  leak  by  which  dispatches 
that  were  passing  between  military  authorities  were  disclosed  before 
they  reached  the  military  authorities? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  but  what  it  was  done  right  along. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  the  lieutenant  a  question  or  two  before  he  goes 
oflF  the  stand.  Lieutenant,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  after  the 
shooting  up  and  the  finding  of  these  clips  and  shells  I  understand 
that  that  made  an  impression  upon  your  mind  and  upon  the  minds  of 
the  other  officers  that  it  had  been  done  by  the  men  of  the  battalion? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that,  with  the  fact — let  me  put  in  there — ^that  all  the 
bullet  holes  were  on  houses  in  town  and  we  could  not  find  any  in  the 
barracks,  and  that  ammunition. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  up,  and  the  discussion  and  investigation, 
and  your  inability  to  find  out  from  any  of  the  soldiers  in  the  bat- 
talion, as  I  understand  you,  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and  you 
do  not  believe  that  the  snooting  was  done  by  any  of  the  members  of 
the  three  companies? 

Senator  Warner.  The  witness  has  not  said  that. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  state  that. 

Senator  Scott.  Now,  I  am  a  layman ;  just  let  me  go  along  in  my 
own  way.  I  want  to  see  what  he  thinks  now,  or  what  he  thought 
afterwards. 

Senator  Scott.  I  want  to  know  what  the  witness  thinks;  I  want 
his  opinion  about  it. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  yesterday  that  my  mind  was  open  on  the 
question  at  the  present  time,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  supposing  that 
within  the  time  oetween  August  13th  and  November  20th  certain  men 
would  be  accused  and  tried  as  being  implicated  in  that  Brownsville 
affray,  I  would  not  at  that  time  have  lelt  competent  to  sit  on  the 
court,  because  I  had  prejudged  the  whole  case  against  them,  but  now 
I  could.  I  could  sit  on  any  court,  and  hear  evidence  for  and  against 
and  make  up  my  mind. 
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By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Did  you,  or  any  of  the  officers  to  your  knowledge,  follow  any 
due  as  to  whether  anybody  other  than  the  soldiers  might  have  done 
that  shooting? — ^A.  We  had  none.    They  got  us  right  out  of  Browns- 
ville. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 
Q.  As  I  understand  it,  what  you  mean  to  say  at  this  time  is  that 
you  do  not  fix  the  shooting  up  oi  Brownsville  any  more  on  the  troops 
at  present  on  your  own  mind  than  you  do  on  anybody  else? — A.  Jfo^ 
sir;  I  do  not  know. 

TESTIMONT  OF  FIRST  SEBOT.  WILLIAM  BLANET,  U.  S.  ABM7 

(COLOBED). 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  William  Blaney. 

Q.  Are  you  in  tne  Army  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  organization  are  you  a  member  of? — ^A.  I  am  the  first 
sergeant  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  are  in  Company  B  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  Company  B  in  August,  1906? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  about  twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  served  with  this  regiment  all  of  the  time? — ^A.  No; 
I  have  only  served  with  this  regiment  three  years — about  three  years 
and  six  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Were  you  with  this  reg:iment  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No;  I  be- 
longed to  it,  but  I  was  not  with  them  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  was  in  Kentucky — Grand 
Bend,  Ky. 

Q,  You  were  absent  from  your  regiment  on  a  furlough? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  regiment  at  Fort  Niobrara? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  regiment  at  the  time  when  the  new  Spring- 
field rifles  were  issued  to  the  regiment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  in  the  company  did  you  hold  at  that  time? — ^A. 
I  was  company  quartermaster-sergeant. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  property  book  of  Company  B? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  rifle  issued  to  you  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  were  then  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Please  look  at  the  book  I  now  hand  you  and  tell  me  what  it 
is. — A.  It  is  B  Company's  property  book. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  account  of  the  men  with  the  rifles  and  tell  me  what 
that  property  book  shows  as  to  your  own  rifle. — A.  For  the  present? 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  it  shows.  Not  as  to  the  present,  but  as  to  the 
new  Springfield  rifle  which  was  issued  at  Fort  Niobrara  in  April,  I 
believe  it  was,  1906.  T  want  the  number  of  your  gun. — ^A.  Yes;  this 
book  gives  me  one  riflo.  and  it  is  numbered. 

Q.  VVhat  number?— A.  45683. 
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Q.  Is  that  rifle  receipted  for  by  you? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  issued  to  you  as  in<ucated  there? — A,  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rifle,  now  that  you  see  the  number,  that  you  had 
while  you  were  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  company  at  Fort  Niobrara  to  go 
on  your  furlough  ? — A,  On  the  8th  of  June. 

Q.  You  left  some  time  before  the  battalion  went  to  Fort  Brown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^      ^  . 

Q.  Did  you  keep  that  rifle  in  your  possession  imtil  that  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  use  that  rifle  at  Fort  Niobrara  on  target  rai^ 
in  target  firin^^? — A.  Yes;  I  used  it  on  the  8th  day  of  June— on  the 
very  oay  that  1  left. 

Q.  On  the  day  that  you  left  what  did  you  do  with  your  gun? — ^A. 
I  took  it  in  the  storeroom  after  I  got  through  firing  and  kept  it  in 
there. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  you  as  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Walker 
McCurdy. 

Q.  Was  he  the  quartermaster-sergeant  and  did  vou  turn  the  gun 
over  to  him  that  night,  or  what  did  you  do  with  it? — ^A.  No;  I  took 
it  in  the  storeroom  myself.  I  had  me  keys,  and  I  did  not  turn  the 
keys  over  to  him  until  that  evening.  I  firea  that  morning,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  the  evening  when  I  turned  the  keys  over  to  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  that  rifle?  Did  you  call  his  attention 
to  your  own  rifle  or  not  before  you  left  there  as  being  turned  into  the 
storeroom  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  your  rifle  was  marked  in  any  way,  if  you 
know,  besides  the  number  on  it. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  want  your  recollection. — A.  No;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  turned  it  over  to  Sergeant  McCurdy,  or  I  mean  you  left  it 
in  the  storeroom  and  McCurdy  succeeded  you  as  quartermaster-ser- 
geant?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  came  at  once  into  possession  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  next  see  your  rifle? — A.  At  Fort  Keno. 

Q.  You  did  not  return  to  your  company  until  it  arrived  at  Fort 
Keno?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  discharged  without  honor? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  see  your  rifle  when  you 
arrived  at  Fort  Reno?  Did  you  get  it  again? — A.  Yes;  I  got  the 
same  rifle  I  had  at  Fort  Niobrara.  I  found  it  with  my  name  in  the 
magazine  and  I  just  took  it;  the  same  number. 

Q.  And  your  name  was  on  the  magazine? — A.  My  name  was  on 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  magazine. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  it  as  your  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  rine? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  it  was  the  same  rifle  that  you  had  betore  vou 
left?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  it? — A.  In  the  arms  chest. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  put  the  name  in  the  chamber? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  was  McCurdy. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  your  name  was  in  the  chamber  of  this  identical 
rifle  with  your  number,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  while  you  were  at  Fort  Reno  after 
you  returned  you  used  that  rifle  in  firing  in  target  practice  or  in  com* 
petitive  practice. — ^A.  Yes;  I  did.  I  used  it  sometime  in  October 
in  competition. 

Q.  You  had  competitive  target  firing  at  Fort  Keno,  and  you  en- 
gaged in  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  other  members  of  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  used  this  identical  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  later  you  turned  that  rifle  in  again? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  turn  that  rifle  inf— A.  To  Captain  Elinney, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Are  there  any  check  marks  over  the  number  of  that  gun  there 
in  that  company  property  book  to  indicate  that  he  received  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  ?— A.  Why,  it  is  checked  "  C.  C.  K." 

Q.  This  is  the  last  time  you  turned  it  in  at  Fort  Reno,  when  you 
turned  that  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Kinney  was  not  with  the  company  at  Fort  Niobrara  f— 
A.  No,  sir.    This  is  the  last  time  I  turned  this  rifle  in. 

Q.  When  you  turned  that  in  at  Fort  Reno,  it  was  to  get  another 
Sprin^eld  rifle  with  another  kind  of  a  bayonet,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  handed  that  rifle  in  to  the  storeroom — that  is,  in  to  your- 
self— formally  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  evening  you  turned  the  keys  over  to  Sergeant  Mo- 
Curdy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rifle  you  don't  know  of  your  own 
knowledge? — A.  No,  sir;  after  I  come  in.  Of  course  I  shot  it  that 
day,  and  I  cleaned  it  and  took  it  in  the  storeroom,  and  I  always  kept 
my  own  rifle  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Why  did  you  clean  it? — A.  Because  I  just  fired  it;  I  made  my 
last  roun^  with  it. 

Q.  That  is  required  before  it  shall  be  turned  in,  that  it  shall  be 
cleaned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that?  You  had  been  quartermaster-sergeant  for 
some  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  practice  that  has  to  be  followed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  name  was  in  the  magazine  of  the  rifle? — A.  Yes; 
on  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  magazine. 

Q.  Just  state  to  us  what  you  mean  by  the  magazine. — ^A.  Why  the 
maerazine  is- 


_  There  is  a  gun  right  behind  you  there.  Just  show  us. — A^ 
(Referring  to  gun.)  This  is  a  magazine,  and  the  piece  of  paper  was 
stuck  right  in  there. 

Q.  The  magazine  is  where  you  put  the  clip  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  And,  of  course,  under  the  bolt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  this  piece  of  paper  was  in  the  magazine? — ^A.  Ye& 
Q.  It  was  not  in  the  barrel  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  it  say  on  that  piece  of  paper? — A.  It  just  had  my 
name  on  it — William  Blauey, 
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Q.  How  did  that  piece  of  paper  come  to  get  in  there? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  judged  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant put  it  in  there.    That  is  the  way  he  had  to  mark  it. 

Q.  You  Know  nothing  about  it  only  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  has  been  put  in  evidence  here 
that  that  gun,  after  you  turned  it  in  at  Fort  Keno,  was  sent  to  the 
Springfield  Arsenal  and  there  examined  by  some  experts,  and  they 
report  that  they  found  it  having  a  foul  bore;  that  it  had  been  fired 
and  not  cleaned.  You  said  to  Senator  Warner,  when  he  asked 
you  about  it,  that  you  were  required  always  to  clean  it  before  you 
turned  it  in.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  did  not  clean  it 
when  you  turned  it  in  the  last  time.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was 
found  dirty  at  the  Springfield  Arsenal? 

Senator  Warner.  My  remembrance  is  that  he  stated  he  had 
cleaned  it  when  he  turned  it  in. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  said  he  cleaned  it  when  he  turned  it  in,  cer- 
tainly the  first  time  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  it  at  Fort  Keno,  before  you  turned  it  in? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  before  you  turned  it  in  at  Fort  Keno  you  cleaned  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  times? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  it  was  dirty,  after  it  got  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal. 
Do  you  know  how  it  could  have  become  a  foul  bore  after  you  turned 
it  in  at  Fort  Reno?    Did  anyone  else  fire  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  could  not  have  been  cleaned  by  you  if  it  was  not  fired 
in  the  meantime,  and  it  was  found  not  dean  when  it  arrived  there. 
We  want  some  explanation  of  that,  if  you  can  give  any ;  and  if  notj  all 
right. — A.  It  was  in  October  I  took  part  in  the  competitive  firing, 
and  after  I  finished  I  cleaned  my  gun,  and  when  we  got  ready  to 
turn  them  in  to  Captain  Kinney  1  oiled  it — ^just  put  some  oil  on  it. 
That  is  all  we  were  required  to  do,  just  put  some  oil  on  it. 

Q.  Did  you  put  oil  on  it  when  you  turned  it  in  at  Fort  Niobrara? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  way — that  is  all  that  is  required  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  had  fired  it  at  Fort  Keno,  and  if  it  got  fired 
afterwards  by  somebody  else  you  have  no  knowledge  about  that? — 
A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Where  did  you  enlist? — ^A.  In  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Q.  I  mean  your  first  enlistment? — ^A.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  That  is 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — ^A.  About  twelve 
years. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  What  State  were  you  bom  in? — A.  Virginia. 
Senator  Warner.  Nobody  shot  this  rifle  alter  you  turned  it  in  at 
FortK^no? 
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A.  No,  air. 

Senator  Bulkelet.  What  did  you  do  toward  the  deanin^  of  your 

Sm — anything  more  than  to  put  some  oil  in  it?  What  dig  you  dot 
ow  much  of  a  cleaning  process  did  you  go  through? — ^A.  Whv,  I 
had  taken  the  rod  and  put  oil  down  in  the  barrel — ^put  some  oil  on 
a  rag,  oil  we  used  for  cleaning  a  gun,  and  run  it  down  in  the  barrel, 
and  then  put  cosmic  oil  on  the  barrel. 

Q,  That  is  all  you  did? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  that  completely  clean  the  ^un  so  that  it  will  pass  an  ordi- 
nary inspection,  for  your  Saturday  inspection  by  your  officer? — ^A. 
We  would  not  put  any  oil  on  it  if  we  ^ere  going  to  have  an  inspec- 
tion. I  oiled  this  because  the  gun  was  to  oe  snipped  back  to  the 
arsenal.  That  is  the  way  we  get  them,  and  that  is  tne  way  we  send 
ihem  back,  to  keep  them  from  rusting. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  a  cleaning  process  ? — ^A.  This  oiling?  It  was 
already  clean.    I  generally  kept  it  clean  all  the  time,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Was  there  competitive  target  firing  in  September  as  well  as  in 
October?  You  speak  of  being  engaged  in  October. — ^A.  Why,  I  tfaink 
there  was.  I  don't  know.  I  was  only  on  one  competitive  target  fir- 
ing, and  I  think  it  was  in  October. 

Q.  Other  men  in  your  company  participated  in  it  in  September! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  participated  in  the  competitive  firing  in  October? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  men  in  September? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  cleaned  your  gun  first  and  removed 
all  signs  of  powder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  when  you  got  ready  to  ship  it  you  oiled  it  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  rusting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OP  GAPT.  CLIFTON  0.  KINNEY. 

Capt.  Clifton  C.  Kinney,  being  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chainnani 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  are  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  In- 
fantry ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  rank? — A.  Captain. 

Q.  "VATiat  company? — A.  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  m  command  of  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Since  the  9th  of  October  until  I  went 
on  leave  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  wuth  the  battalion  or  company  at  Fort  Brown, 
Tex.? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  book  is  that  in  front  of  you  ? — A.  The  property  book  of 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. " 
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Q,  Are  you  familiar  with  that  book? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  account  kept  in  it  as  to  the  men 
and  their  rifles,  and  with  particular  reference  as  to  the  rifle  assigned 
to  Sergeant  Blaney,  and  tell  me  what  it  indicates  as  you  find  it 
there. — ^A.  The  book  indicates  that  rifle  No.  45683  was  issued  to 
Sergeant  Blaney,  and  was  turned  in  by  him  at  Fort  Reno  when  the 
arms  were  taken  away  from  the  men. 

Q.  Those  are  your  initials  tiere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  written  across  the  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  that  indicate — ^that  you  received  from  him  that 
rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  at  the  time  by  comparison  or  otherwise 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  that  identical  rifle  that  he  turned  in  to 
you  ? — ^A.  No ;  no  other  steps  than  to  verify  the  number  on  it. 

Q.  You  verified  the  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  that  record  that  he  turned  that  rifle  in 
to  vou  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  what  happened  at  Fort 
Brown? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  the  battalion  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Senator  Warner.  This  was  at  Fort  Reno  where  it  was  turned  in 
to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  that  was  turned  in,  it  was  to  have  a  new 
kind  of  gun  or  a  mm  of  the  same  kind  with  a  new  bayonet.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

The  witness,  Captain  Kinney,  was  later  recalled  and  questioned 
by  Senator  Lod^,  as  follows: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  inspected  these  rifles  that 
were  turned  in  to  you  at  Fort  Reno  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Springfield  Arsenal,  after  they  were  turned  in  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  except 
to  see  cosmoline  oil  had  been  ^t  on  them  before  packing  them  away 
in  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  Did  you  look  through  the  barrels  to  see  whether  they  were 
foul  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ISAIAH  RATNOB  (OOLOBED). 

Isaiah  Raynor  (colored),  after  being  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August 
last  while  it  was  at  Fort  Brown,  or  while  a  battalion  of  it  was  at 
Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  B  Company. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  gun  you  had  at  that  time?— A.  I  had 
Samuel  Hopkins's  gun« 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  book? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  account  kept  in  it  as  to  the  men 
and  their  rifles,  and  with  particular  reference  as  to  the  rifle  assigned 
to  Sergeant  Blaney,  and  tell  me  what  it  indicates  as  you  find  it 
there. — A.  The  book  indicates  that  rifle  No.  45683  was  issued  to 
Sergeant  Blaney,  and  was  turned  in  by  him  at  Fort  Reno  when  the 
arms  were  taken  away  from  the  men. 

Q.  Those  are  your  initials  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  written  across  the  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  would  that  indicate — ^that  you  received  from  him  that 
rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  at  the  time  by  comparison  or  otherwise 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  that  identical  rifle  that  he  turned  in  to 
you  ? — ^A.  No ;  no  other  steps  than  to  verify  the  number  on  it. 

Q.  You  verified  the  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  that  record  tiiat  he  turned  that  rifle  in 
to  vou  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  what  happened  at  Fort 
Brown? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q,  You  were  not  with  the  battalion  at  Fort.  Niobrara? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Senator  Warner.  This  was  at  Fort  Reno  where  it  was  turned  in 
to  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  When  that  was  turned  in,  it  was  to  have  a  new 
kind  of  gun  or  a  mm  of  the  same  kind  with  a  new  bayonet.  That 
was  the  purpose  oi  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  alL 

The  witness.  Captain  Kinney,  was  later  recalled  and  questioned 
by  Senator  Lod^,  as  follows : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  inspected  these  rifles  that 
were  turned  in  to  you  at  Fort  Reno  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Springfield  Arsenal,  after  they  were  turned  in? — A.  No,  sir;  except 
to  see  cosmoline  oil  had  been  ^t  on  them  before  packing  them  away 
in  the  arm  chest 

Q.  Did  you  look  through  the  barrels  to  see  whether  they  were 
foul  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  alL 

TESTIMONT  OF  ISAIAH  RATNOB  (COLORED). 

Isaiah  Raynor  (colored),  after  being  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  in  August 
last  while  it  was  at  Fort  Brown,  or  while  a  battalion  of  it  was  at 
Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — A.  B  Company. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  gun  you  had  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  had 
Samuel  Hopkins's  gun« 
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Q.  First  we  have  a  book  here.  I  want  to  find  out  what  gun  was 
issued  to  you  at  Fort  Niobrara.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got 
your  new  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  this  property  book  shows. 
There  is  your  name — Isaiah  Raynor. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opposite  that,  as  the  number  of  the  rifle  issued  to  you,  is 
the  following:  41390?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  gun — can  you  remember  now  that  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  number — ^was  that  the  gun  that  was  assigned  to  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  any  receipt  by  you  opposite  that  gun.  You  got  it, 
however,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  that  gim. 

Q.  Did  you  use  that  gun  on  the  target  range  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  gun  with  you  to  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  the  night  of  the  shooting  af- 
fray?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  gun  you  had  that  night? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
what  ffun  I  had  that  night. 

Q.  Whose  gun  did  you  have  that  night? — A.  Samuel  Hopkins's 
gun. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  with  your  company  that  night  when  the  firing 
commencea  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  was  cook  in 
Company  B  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  where  were  you?  Were  you  cooking  at  12  o'clock 
at  night,  when  the  firing  commenced ?-^ A.  No;  I  was  in  bed,  asleep, 
in  the  room  next  to  the  kitchen. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  the  order  of  call  to  arms  was  heard,  if 
you  heard  it,  or  when  you  heard  the  firing,  I  will  say  ? — A.  Aleck 
Walker  woke  me  up  that  night.    He  was  the  first  cook. 

Q.  Well^  Samuel  B.  Hopkins  seems  to  have  had  gun  No.  41183. 
He  was  discharged.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  awake?— A. 
When  Walker  woke  me  up  he  said  the  call  to  arms  was  given,  and  I 
said  I  guess  there  is  no  call  to  arms  given;  I  said  I  guessed  it  was 
the  fire  call,  and  he  said  no.  I  got  up,  and  I  heard  the  trumpet 
blowing,  and  I  heard  shooting,  and  I  got  up  and  half  dressed,  and  I 
got  up  and  run  down  through  the  dining  room,  and  the  front  dining- 
room  door  was  locked,  ana  so  he  and  I  jumped  through  the  front 
window,  and  we  went  upstairs;  and  when  we  got  upstairs  Ser- 
geant Allison  was  standing  about  the  third  section  at  the  right, 
which  is  the  rack  before  you  get  to  the  fourth  section.  My  gun 
was  in  the  fourth  section,  and  1  said,  "  Sergeant,  give  me  my  gun," 
and  he  said,  "  Go  and  get  a  gun  out  of  this  rack,  because  the  fourth 
section  is  not  open."  So  I  grabbed  a  gun  with  a  cover  on  it,  and  I 
ran  downstairs,  and  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  steps  I  took  this 
cover  off  the  gun.  The  cover  is  something  like  a  cover  to  keep  it 
from  rusting — to  keep  dust  from  getting  on  it.  And  so  I  carriea  it, 
and  I  ran  downstairs  and  I  fell  in  line,  and  when  I  got  there  I  did 
not  have  no  belt  or  hat,  and  at  that  time  the  first  sergeant  came  up, 
and  who  was  in  charge  of  the  company  at  that  time  I  don't  know. 
I  think  it  was  Corporal  Daniel  or  some  other  corporaL 
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Q.  Were  you  with  your  company  all  that  night?  Did  you  keep 
while  you  were  out  with  your  company  the  same  gun  that  you  got 
out  of  the  rack?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  know  whose  gun  it  was  that  night? — ^A.  I  did  not 
know  whose  gun  it  was  until  the  man  asked  about  the  gun. 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  about  the  ffun?-7-A.  Why,  we  had  been 
out  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  they  ordered  the  company  to  fall  in, 
and  it  seems  that  all  of  us  were  standing  downstairs — ^I  guess  it  may 
have  been  ten  minutes — and  Hopkins  savs,  "  Who  got  a  gun  out  of 
the  third  section  with  a  cover  on  it?  "  And  I  said,  "  I  got  it;  "  and 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
gun ;  "  and  soon  afterwards  we  put  the  guns  in  the  racks. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  his  gun  with  the  cover  on  it  at  the  time  he 
asked  you  about  it? — A.  No;  he  had  somebody  else's  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  exchange  it  for  the  gun  he  had,  or  did  you  keep  his 
gun? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  that  night? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  kept  his  gun  that  night. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  when  it  went  back  to  quarters? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  was  dismissed  for  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  his  gun  ? — A.  Put  it  in  the  third  section 
rack. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  your  gun? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q,  Where  did  you  next  see  your  gun  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it  the  next 
morning  before  they  hollered  for  everybody  downstairs  with  their 
rifles  and  they  fell  into  line. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  drill  call  sounded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  own  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Whert  did  you  find  it? — A.  In  the  gun  rack. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  with  the  company  when 
the  company's  guns  were  mspected. — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  present  when 
the  guns  were  inspected. 

Q.  Who  inspected  your  gun? — ^A.  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  You  had  your  own  gun  in  your  hands  at  that  time? — A.  Yes; 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Whoinspected  the  company  first? — A.  Lieutenant  La wrason. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  set  anybody  to  one  side  for  reinspec- 
tion. — ^A.  Yes;  Lieutenant  La  wrason  was  on  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany and  inspected  it  up  to  the  left,  and  I  was  standing  in  the  rear 
ranks,  so  when  he  came  back  down  and  inspected  the  rear  rank  he 
set  several  men  to  one  side. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  one  of  them. — A.  Yes;  I  was 
one  of  the  men  he  had  step  back. 

Q.  How  many  were  asked  to  fall  back? — ^A.  I  guess  about  seven  or 
eight. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  others? — A.  No;  I  really  do 
not  know.    I  know  two  of  them — one  I  am  sure  of. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  I  know  one  man  by  the  name  of,  I  think  it 
is  Mitchell. 

Q,  George  W.  Mitchell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  was  one  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Lieutenant  Lawrason  inspected  you  and  set  you  aside  with  the 
seven  or  eight  out  of  the  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Arid  then  who  inspected  you  afterwards,  if  anybody? — A. 
Maior  Penrose  told  Captain  Lyon  to  inspect  the  rifles. 

Q.  Where  was  your  company  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  They  had  marched 
around  to  the  rear. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Lyon  inspect  your  gun,  as  well  as  all  these  guns? — 
A*  Yes;  inspected  tnem  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  He  inspected  your  g^m  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  kind  of  an  inspection  was  that? — ^A.  I  .think  he  told 
Sergeant  McCurdy,  or  some  sergeant,  to  go  upstairs  and  get  some 
clean  rags,  and  he  went  upstairs  and  he  got  an  armful  of  rags  and 
came  down  and  had  some  one,  I  forgot  who  it  was,  run  the  rags 
through  the  rifles.  I  guess  they  run  four  or  five  rags  through  the 
rifles.  He  did  not  run  the  same  rag  through  twice — only  one  raff 
through,  and  put  that  aside,  and  Major  Penrose  took  the  rag  and 
smelled  of  the  rag  that  he  got  out  of  the  rifle. 

Q.  He  smelled  the  rag  as  well  as  examined  it  with  his  eyes? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?  Did  he  find  anything  the  matter  with 
your  ffun  or  not? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not  find  anything  the  matter  with 
it  at  all. 

Q.  And  he  handed  it  back  to  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  He  told  me  to  fall  in  with  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  then  and  join  the  company? — ^A.  No;  I  was 
the  cook,  and  I  got  excused  to  go  into  the  cook  kitchen  and  prepare 
the  dinner. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  bad  eyesight.  I  do  not  refer  to  that  in  any 
offensive  way,  but  only  that  I  may  ask  a  question  about  it.  Have 
you  had  eyesight  so  that  you  have  to  wear  glasses? — ^A.  Yes;  in  one 
of  my  eyes  I  can  not  see  out  of  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  the  matter  with  your  eyes  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was  not  quite  as  bad  then  as  it  is  now,  but  it  was  awful 
bad  then. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  anybody  while  you  were  at 
Brownsville? — ^A.  No;  1  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  anybody. 

Q.  Were  you  downtown  any? — A.  Yes;  I  remember  going  down- 
town twice. 

Q.  Did  anybody  insult  you  or  give  you  any  offense  of  any  na- 
ture?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  shooting  up  the  town? — ^A* 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  did  have,  belonging  to  your  com- 
pany?— ^A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  lead  you  to  suspect  any- 
body?— ^A.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  Or  in  any  other  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  staying  now? — ^A.  1922  Cumberland  street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there? — ^A.  Working  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
porter  in  the  barber  shop. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  accuse  you  of  being  guilty  of  shooting  up 
the  town? — ^A.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  the  reason  I 
called  this  witness  is  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  report  of 
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the  experts.  At  one  place  they  mention  this  gun  as  the  one  that 
the  group  4  of  shells  have  been  identified  asT)elonging  to.  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  the  witness  about  anything  ielse.  (To  the  witness.) 
Have  you  told  us  all  that  you  know  about  the  firing  or  about  your 
gun  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
record  the  record  of  Isaiah  Raynor,  the  witness,  as  found  on  page 
253  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

The  record  is  as  follows : 

ISAIAH  BATNOB. 

Enlisted  September  le,  1800;  was  disclmrged  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
Forty-eighth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  June  30,  1901,  by  reason  of 
muster  out  of  company;  character  excellent 

Reenlisted  August  7,  1901;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  August  6,  1904,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 

Reenlisted  August  12,  1004;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  November  19,  1906. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q,  You  had  no  trouble  at  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  a  little  oyer  seven  years.  I  was  in  the  Forty-eighth  Infantry 
one  year  and  nine  months  and  fifteen  days.  I  was  in  B  Company 
three  years,  and  I  was  dischare^ed  from  B  Company  and  reenlistea, 
and  would  have  been  discharged  the  coming  August. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  much  trouble  since  you  have  been  in  the 
Army? — ^A.  Never  was  court-martialed.  You  can  not  find  a  black 
maris:  on  my  record. 

Q,  Were  you  wounded  when  you  were  at  Niobrara;  were  you  hurt 
or^ot? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  Wire  you  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  I  guess  I  was  there 
about  four  years.  I  was  there  when  we  first  went  there  from  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  What  company  did  you  belong  to? — ^A.  Company  B  all  the 
time. 

Q.  Always  with  Company  B? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  from  Senate  Document  No.  155  at  page  361.  There  was 
no  olher  Isaiah  Kaynor  in  the  company  besides  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  battalion  or  regiment,  as  far  as  you  knew  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Tread: 

The  hospital  records  of  the  post  show  that  Prlyate  Isaiah  Raynor,  Ck)mpany 
B,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  was  admitted  October  30,  1904,  with  a  contused  and 
lascerated  wound  received  in  a  brawl  at  a  house  of  ill-fame  near  Fort  Niobrara, 
Nebr.,  October  29,  1904. 

Is  that  correct? — ^A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  get  hurt  up  there  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  at  that  time? — 
A.  Yes;  I  remember  getting;  hurt  once. 

Q.  That  was  the  case?  Somebody  was  killed  there  at  that  time, 
was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  was  killed? — ^A.  I  heard  some  woman  got 
killed,  I  think,  and  a  horse  got  killed,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 
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Q.  And  it  was  charged  that  soldiers  had  done  that  shooting,  was  it 
not? — ^A,  Soldiers? 

Q*  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  never  heard  it  charged  that  soldiers  did  the 
shooting. 

Q.  Blow  did  you  come  to  be  hurt? — A.  Well,  how  I  came  to  be 
hurt,  we  had  been  on  a  hunting  trip. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Me  and  several  more;  ten  men  goes  on  a  hunting 
trip. 

Q.  In  a  wagon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Went  out  in  a  wagon  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  and  we  had  been  gone  ten  days 
and  we  got  in  before  our  pass  was  up,  and  Sergeant  Sanders  said 
tihat  we  could  go  out  and  report  back  the  next  morning  for  duty. 

Q.  What  Sergeant  Sanders — ^Mingo  Sanders? — A.  Yes;  so  we 
goes  out  for  a  good  time,  and  we  stopped  by  this  ranch,  and  they  were 
gambling  there.  Three  or  four  of  us  were  standing  arouna  there 
looking  at  them  gambling.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  any  nioney 
and  we  were  standing  looking  at  the  others,  and  on  the  outside  1 
heard  a  shot  fired,  and  everybody  seemed  like  they  were  amazed,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  think  or  it,  and  everybody  thought  it  was 
nothing  at  all;  but  after  awhile  we  heard  some  more  shots  fired, 
and  a  shot  came  through  the  door  and  went  through  some  fellow's 
trunk,  and  the  bullet  hit  the  stove  and  the  stove  bursted,  and  a  piece 
of  the  stove  hit  me  on  the  neck  and  some  on  the  face  and  some  hit 
me  on  top  of  my  eyelid,  right  up  here. 

Q.  It  struck  you  all  around  ?— A.  Yes ;  from  off  the  stove,  and  it 
hit  three  or  four  men ;  hit  the  proprietor  aroimd  there — some  of  the 
stove  hit  him  when  it  bursted. 

Q.  How  manjr  of  you  were  in  there  then? — ^A.  Oh,  there  were 
several  soldiers  m  there. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  I  guess  about  2 
miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Valentine? — A.  Between  the  town  and  the 
post. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  Indians  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  see  any 
Indians  there.  I  heard  somebody  say  some  Indians  were  out  there 
in  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  heard  the  shooting  this  night  of  August  13  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  sleeping  where? — ^A.  In  the  room  next  to  the 
kitchen. 

Q.  Downstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  up  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  slept  in  there? — A.  Aleck  Walker.  He  was  the  man 
that  woke  me  up. 

Q.  Where  was  your  gun? — ^A.  My  gun  was  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion rack. 

Q.  Were  you  the  first  or  the  second  cook? — A.  The  second  cook. 

Q.  And  Day  was  the  first  cook? — ^A.  This  was  Company  B.  Aleck 
Walker  was  the  first  cook. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  gun? — ^A.  Also  in  the  fourth  section 
rack. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night? — A.  Walker? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  compelled  to  see  him,  he  woke  me  up. 
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Q.  It  might  have  been  dark,  and  you  could  not  see  him? — A. 
Dark  where — in  the  room  I  am  sleeping  in — the  room  I  am  speaking 
about? 

Q.  Was  it  dark  in  the  room? — A,  No;  we  kept  a  light  burning  all 
night  in  our  room. 

Q.  You  had  the  light  burning  all  night  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes. 
The  cooks  generally  kept  a  light  burning  all  night. 

Q.  Your  room  was  downstairs  in  barracks  B  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  barracks  or  the  side  of  the 
barracks  or  where? — ^A.  Yes;  just  like  the  kitchen  was  facing  B 
CJompany's  quarters;  right  there. 

Q.  For  instance  [referring  to  the  map],  this  is  said  to  be  B  bar- 
racks here.    You  see  it,  donx  you  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  Elizabeth  street  and  the  main  gate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  where  was  the  kitchen,  with 
reference  to  tie  gate?  Was  it  at  the  end  of  Ihe  barracks,  near  the 
gate? — ^A.  At  the  end  of  the  barracks? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  In  the  B  Company  barracks? 

Q.  That  is  where  you  were  sleeping? — A.  No;  it  was  a  long  ways 
from  the  gate. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  barracks?  We  call  that  east,  up 
away  from  the  gate. — ^A.  I  don't  guess  how  I  could  explain  it  to  you 
unless  I  get  up. 

Q.  Well,  get  up  and  explain  it — ^A.  Where  is  the  B  Company's 
barracks? 

Q.  I  will  explain  the  map  to  you. 

(Senator  Warner  explained  tne  map  to  the  witness.) 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping  in  B  barracks? — A.  Downstairs,  in 
the  room  next  to  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Whereabouts  downstairs? — A.  The  kitchen  faced  the  street, 
going  out  of  the  barracks  down  to  the  gate. 

Q.  Oh,  it  is  down  next  to  the  gate? — A.  No;  it  is  not  next  to  the 

Q.  It  is  the  end  next  to  the  gate? — ^A.  No;  it  is  up  at  this  end. 

Q.  Which  end  ? — ^A.  You  pass  the  front  of  Company  B  going  out, 
I  guess,  the  street — I  don't  know  one  street  from  another. 

Q.  That  seems  very  plain,  but  I  don't  understand  it. — ^A.  I  will  put 
it  into  your  head  in  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  You  were  in  B  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  downstairs? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  I  am  trying  to  get  at — don't  be  confused  about  it. — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  simply  in  which  end  of  the  barracks  the  kitchen  was.  Was 
it  in  the  end  toward  the  gate  or  up  here  toward  C  barracks? — A.  The 
kitchen  was  on  the  rear  end  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  I  understand  that  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  barracks  toward 
the  wall.  ^  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  rear  end  ? — ^A.  I  guess  I 
can  explain  it  to  you  in  tnis  way.  I  guess  you  know  about  D  Com- 
pany'soarracks  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  know  where  D  Company's  quarters  are  and  you 
know  where  the  first  sergeant's  room  is? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  the  kitchen  is  right  on  this  side  of  the  street 
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Q,  Certainly. — ^A.  That  is  where  the  kitchen  is. 

Q.  You  see  that  red  cross  there?  That  is  the  end  of  B  barracks 
down  toward  the  Kio  Grande? — ^A.  That  is  B  barracks  right  her©. 

Q.  Yes.  This  is  the  rear  part  This  is  the  front  part  of  the 
parade  ground. — ^A.  And  this  is  the  wall  part. 

Q.  The  wall  runs  along  here  back  of  the  barracks,  and  here  is  the 
road  outside  of  the  wall. — A.  Well,  this  must  be  the  kitchen ;  the 
kitchen  part  would  be  about  here. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought;  down  toward  the  gate ;  next  to  the  gate. 

Senator  Soott.  Where  you  went  out  in  town.  Here  is  the  gate 
that  goes  out  in  town  and  you  certainly  know  whether  it  was  this  end 
or  that  end. 

Q.  All  in  the  world  I  want  is  to  get  about  the  location  of  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen,  as  I  understand,  was  at  that  end  of  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now,  the  room  that  you  were  sleeping  in,  was  that  the 
room  on  the  back  part  toward  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  on  the  corner  there? — A.  Yes;  right  by  the  front  porch. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  were  sleeping? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  in  there  and  you  heard  the  shooting? — ^A.  T 
heard  it  after  Walker  woke  me  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  before  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  shooting  that  you  heard? — ^A.  It  seemed  to  be 
back  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  Back  of  B  barracks? — ^A.  Back  in  that  part  of  the  town  from 
B  Company's  barracks. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  B  Company's  barracks  would  you  say? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Half  a  mile? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  it  seem  to  be  out  there  in  that  road  ? — A.  It  seemed  to  be 
in  that  back  part  of  the  town,  in  the  rear  of  B  Company,  going  down 
tiie  street;  I  could  not  tell  how  far  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  shooting  at  all? — ^A.  No;  I  dont. 
know  nothing  about  it  at  all,  only  I  heard  the  shooting. 

By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Were  any  charges  filed  against  you  on  account  of  that  trouble 
at  Fort  Niobrara  where  you  mi  hurt f— A.  No;  because  I  was  not  in 
any  trouble.    There  was  no  cnarge. 

Q.  You  were  simply  standing  there  near  the  stove? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
Modday,  April  1, 1907.) 
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COMMITTEB  ON   MILITARY  AfFAIRS, 

United  States  Senate, 
Monday^  April  i,  1907. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTHCONY  of  GEOBaS  W.  H'MUBBAT  (GOLOBED)— BecaUed. 

(The  witness  was  reminded  that  he  was  still  under  oath.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q,  I  have  recalled  Sergeant  McMurray,  quartermaster-sergeant  of 
Company  C,  simply  as  to  the  numbers  of  some  guns.  A  report  has 
been  made  to  this  committee,  or  placed  before  this  committee,  at  any 
rate,  by  Lieutenant  Hawkins  and  Inspector  Spooner,  who,  as  experts, 
examined  the  rifles  in  the  hands  of  your  battalion  on  the  night  of 
August  13,  1906,  at  Fort  Brown,  whidi  shows  that  three  of  the  guns 
belonging  to  your  company  were  unissued.  You  have  before  you 
there,  as  I  understand  it,  the  property  book  of  Company  C.     Will 

ijoxx  look  at  it  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  the  property  book  that  you 
lad  at  that  time? 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  say  right  there  that  the  report  was  made 
that  the  guns  were  issued,  but  not  issued  upon  the  report  made  by 
Major  Penrose. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  imderstand.  I  want  to  point  out  how  Major 
Penrose  might  have  reported  these  guns  unissued  at  that  time,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  issued  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difference  about  it,  but  it  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  it  is  necessary  to  explain. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  In  speaking  of  this  report  as  to  these  rifles,  I 
refer  to  what  appears  on  page  1316  of  our  record.  It  appears  there 
that  rifle  No.  66167  was  unissued.  I  will  ask  you  to  take  the  property 
book  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  number  on  it,  and  if  so,  call  our 
attention  to  it.    The  report  says,  in  respect  to  that  rifle: 

Hand  gnard  splintered  and  rear  sight  leaf  broken  from  base,  as  with  a  dull 
ax  or  hatchet 

In  searching  for  the  record  of  that  rifle,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at 
what  appears  on  that  book  following  the  name  of  Edward  Lee. — ^A. 
(After  examining  book.)  Edward  I^  turned  in,  by  orders  of  Cap- 
tain Macklin,  his  rifle  because  it  had  been  hacked  up. 

Q.  Turned  it  in  when? — A.  He  turned  it  in  either  at  Brownsville 
or  shortly  after  we  left  Brownsville. 

Q.  After  the  firing?  That  is  all  we  care  for. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
some  time  after  that.  Edward  Lee  had  No.  55157,  and  I  taken  tiliat 
in  and  issued  him  No.  47906. 

Q.  That  appears  right  here  on  this  book,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  Sergeant,  in  order  that  I  may  get  it  in  the  record, 
it  appears  that  55157  is  erased? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  erased  that. 

Q.  And  No.  47906  is  put  above  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  fifi^res  yours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  themT— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  erasure  yours? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  all  these  fibres. 

Q.  Was  that  made  at  the  time  you  issued  this  rifle? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  No.  47906  in  the  storeroom,  if  you 
can  tell  me? — A.  It  would  be  .hard  for  me  to  remember  these  num- 
bers on  these  rifles,  but  if  a  man  was  discharged  to-day,  and  I  had 
to  issue  another  rifle  to  somebody  else  to-morrow,  I  generally  gave 
that  rifle  out  that  this  man  turned  in  the  day  before,  oecause  it  was 
already  clean. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  record  of  Owen  Jackson  on  that 
book  and  see  what  rifle  he  is  charged  with. — A.  He  had  No.  47906. 

Q,  That  is  the  very  gun  that  you  issued  to  Edward  Lee  when  you 
took  his  in? — ^A.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  number.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  record.  It  is  the  same  number? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  number. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  how  you  came  to  have  Owen  Jackson's 
gun  so  that  you  could  issue  it? — ^A.  Because  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  It  appears  here  that  he  was  discharged? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
my  writing  here;  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  nothing  on  this  book  here  to  indicate  the  exact 
date  when  this  transfer  of  guns  took  place? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  usual,  to  put  the  date  on  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  book — ^the  date? — 
A.  No,  sir.  All  I  tried  to  do  was  to  keep  up  with  the  numbers  of 
rifles  and  to  know  that  we  had  the  number. 

Q.  But  you  remember  distinctly  that  Captain  Macklin  took  in  some 
of  those  damaged  ffuns  aild  issued  others  in  place  of  tiiem? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  Some  of  tnem  were  damaged  so  that  they  could  not  do  duty 
with  them,  and  he  told  me  to  take  them  in  and  issue  others  to  the 
men,  and  it  was  always  my  theory  to  issue  a  man  a  gun  that  another 
man  had  turned  in. 

By  Senator  Soott: 
^  Q.  In  place  of  getting  a  new  ffun  out  of  the  arm  chest? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  because  they  were  all  full  of  grease,  and  I  wanted  to  have  them 
stay  full  of  grease. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Look  at  No.  49026,  which  is  mentioned  by  this  report  as  hacked 
up  and  damaged  and  unissued.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  name  of 
Gteorge  W.  Harris  in  that  connection.  Turn  to  that  and  see  what  you 
find  opposite  his  name,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  rifle  No.  49026. — ^A. 
(After  examination  oi  book.)  George  W.  Harris  had  49026,  and  I 
issued  him 

Q.  51951,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember — I  can  remember,  sir,  pretty  near;  I  can  come  pretty  near 
tellinff  some  of  the  men,  and  I  think  John  Lewis  had  that  at  one  time. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  about  that  later.  Let  me  ask  you  about  49026. 
49026  was  issued  first,^  according  to  this  book,  to  Greorge  W.  Harris, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  number  is  on  the  same  line  as  his  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  appears  erased,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  figures  61951  are  written  over  in  pencil? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q,  Are  those  numbers  written  by  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  indicates,  I  understand  you  to  testify,  that  you  took  in  No. 
49026  and  gave  him  51951  in  place  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  what  account? — A.  The  gun  was  injured  in 
some  way.  I  don't  remember  how  it  was  injured,  but  it  must  have 
been  injured. 

Q.  This  was  when?  When  was  this  done,  if  you  can  tell  us?  I 
do  not  mean  exactly. — ^A.  I  think  it  must  have  tieen  did  at  Browns- 
ville. 

Q.  After  the  firing  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Was  it  after  the  fir- 
ing?— ^A.  I  think  I  issued  this  rifle  after  we  got  to  Reno. 

Q.  After  you  got  to  Eeno? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  memory 
about  it.    . 

Q.  Yes.  Now.  No.  51951  you  say  you  think  was  at  one  time  issued 
to  somebody  else? — ^A.  John  W.  Lewis,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Turn  to  his  name  and  see. — A.  (Examining  book.)  I  think  you 
will  find  that  same  number  at  John  W.  Lewis's  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

Q.  H^re  is  John  W.  Lewis.  The  number  of  that  gun  is  59151,  of 
his  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  What  became  of  John  W.  Lewis,  and  how  did  you  happen  to 
have  his  rifle? — ^A.  He  was  discharged  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  He  was  discharged  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  discharged  you  took  in  his  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  would  not  take  his  rifle  in  before  he  was  discharged,  would 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  issued  that  rifle  to  somebody  else,  you  did  it  after 
he  was  discharged? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Senate  Document  No.  155  it  appears,  at  page  276,  that  John 
W.  Lewis  was  discharged  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment,  August 
24, 1906.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  his  gun  up  until  that  time,  did  he? — ^A.  He  had  his 
gun  until  he  left  the  company. 

Q.  You  remember  when  he  left  he  turned  the  gun  in  to  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  you  issued  it  to  this  other  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  was  after  the  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Forakbr.  I  put  in  evidence  at  this  place  the  record  of  John 
W.  Lewis,  as  it  appears  at  page  276  of  Senate  Document  No.  155,  this 
being  the  official  record  furnished  by  the  War  Department.  It 
appears  from  this  record  that  John  W.  Lewis  reenlisted  September  6, 
1906,  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  was  discharged  without  honor  from 
that  regiment  under  this  same  general  order,  November  16, 1906, 

The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Tboop  H,  Tenth  Cavalbt. 
john  w.  lxwis. 

Enlisted  Atignst  22,  1900;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  0, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  Angost  21,  1903,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  good. 

Reenlisted  Angnst  25,  1903;  was  discharged  as  a  private  of  Company  O, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry*  August  24,  1906,  on  expiration  of  term  of  enlistment; 
character  very  good. 
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Reenllsted  Septonber  6,  1906 ;  was  discharged  without  honor  as  a  private  of 
Troop  H,  Tenth  Cavahry,  November  16,  1906. 

Senator  Foraker.  At  page  176  of  Senate  Document  No.  166  it 
also  appears  that  Private  John  W.  Lewis  was  discharged  after  he 
had  reenlisted  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  I  call  attention  to  that  merely 
so  that  we  may  refer  to  it.    The  other  is  the  official  record. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  So  that,  as  I  understand  you,  both  of  these  guns  that  were 
turned  in  in  the  way  mentioned,  namely,  the  gun  No.  '55167  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  llee  and  No.  49026  issued  to  George  W.  Harris, 
were  in  the  hands  of  these  men  on  the  night  of  this  firing? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  But  not  in  the  storeroom? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  got  into  tlie  storeroom  because  their  guns  were 
injured,  and  they  were  issued  guns  that  had  been  turned  in  by  dis- 
charged men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  original  figures  were  all  erased,  as  appears  from  your 
book? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  evidence  shows  that  Edward  Lee  had  rifle 
No.  55157,  and  that  he  turned  it  in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
and  had  issued  to  him  instead  of  it  rifle  No.  47096,  which  had  bc«n 
originally  issued  to  Owen  Jackson,  who  was  discharged  at  Fort 
Niobrara. 

Rifle  No.  49026  was  in  the  hands  of  George  Harris  August  18. 
It  was  returned  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  because  injured  in 
the  gun  rack  on  the  night  of  August  13,  and  rifle  No.  51951  was 
issued  to  him  in  lieu  of  it,  which  rifle  (51951)  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  John  W.  Lewis,  who  was  discharged,  as  shown  at  pages  176  and 
276  of  Senate  Document  No.  155. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  one  other  gun  mentioned  as  unissued,  that  was  dam- 
aged, that  is  No.  47661.  On  page  1316  of  our  record,  in  the  right- 
hand  column,  there  is  this  report  as  to  that  gun : 

New ;  extractor  broken  at  claw. 

Can  you  tell  anything  about  that  gun? — A.  Had  been  issued! 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  John  Young. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  No;  it  had  never  been  issued,  so  this  report  says.  Yon  might 
see  whether  that  report  is  so.  Examine  the  book. — ^A.  Well,  not 
only  in  the  first  battalion,  but  I  believe  in  the  third  battalion,  there- 
take  Captain  O'Neil's  company — there  was  one-half  the  guns  that 
they  comdn't  use  at  all  when  they  opened  them,  because  there  was 
something  out  of  order  about  them  when  they  first  came  in  or  when 
they  were  first  issued,  at  Niobrara. 

Q.  Look  and  see  whether  No.  47661  was  ever  issued  or  not,  or  was 
ever  issued,  so  far  as  the  record  of  your  company  shows.  A.  (After 
examination  of  book.)     John  Young's  rifle  was  No.  53929. 

Q.  Whose  rifle? — ^A.  John  Young's.  That  is  the  rifle  that  was 
issued  to  him. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  vou  about  him.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything 
about  him.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  book  shows  that  Na  47661 
was  ever  issued* 
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Senator  Soott.  Whether  he  ever  had  such  a  gunt 

Senator  Forakbr.  No;  he  had  it  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
issued  it.  [After  examination,  with  the  witness,  of  each  page  of  the 
property  book.]  That  is  the  end  of  the  last  page,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  conclude  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  find 
the  number  there  at  all — ^that  you  never  issued  the  gun  ? — ^A.  I  never 
issued  the  gun.  If  I  issued  a  rifle,  that  is  the  omy  way  I  had  to 
keep  up  with  it — by  the  number  of  the  rifle. 

Q.  And  this  remark  made  by  the  experts,  that  the  rifle  was  new, 
would  indicate  that  it  had  never  been  issued,  of  itself,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  confirms  that  idea.  Where  was  thatffun,  if.it  never 
had  been  issued,  on  the  night  of  the  firing? — ^A.  Those  rifles  that 
were  never  issued  were  always  kept  in  the  tox,  and  the  box  screwed 
up. 

Q.  The  lid  fastened  down  on  the  box? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  was  the  room  kept? — ^A.  The  room  was  kept  locked 
up. 

Senator  Forakee.  We  have  gone  over  all  that 

Senator  Warner-  Yes;  we  have  been  over  all  that 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  I  have  accounted  for  each  one  of 
these  rifles,  now. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  If  Major  Penrose  made  a  report — did  you  help  him  in  making 
out  any  report? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  guns  sometimes  get  mixed  as  to  numbers? — ^A.  Well,  they 
didn't  get  mixed  as  to  numbers;  but  sometimes  they  got  the  rifles 
mixed  up.  Men  would  come  to  me  and  complain,  ^^  So-and-so  has  got 
my  rifle,"  but  I  could  very  easily  tell  them,  "  The  number  of  your 
rifle  is  so  and  so,  and  you  go  and  find  it;  you  are  responsible  for  it, 
and  you  go  and  find  it^' 

Q.  That  would  occur? — ^A.  That  would  occur  from  time  to  time, 
that  men  would  lose  their  rifles  and  could  not  find  them,  and  they 
would  come  to  me  and  complain,  and  say,  "  So-and-so  has  my  rifle,'' 
and  I  would  ask  him,  "  What  is  the  number  of  your  rifle,"  ana  then  I 
would  go  to  the  book  and  see  if  he  was  correct  in  his  number,  and  if 
any  one  had  that  rifle  he  would  have  to  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  How  many  guns  were  turned  in  fliat  were  damaged,  after  the 
13th? — ^A.  I  don't  remember,  sir;  but  there  was  several.  I  wouldn't 
say  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  approximately,  the  number? — ^A.  I  guess  there 
were  as  many  as  five  or  six,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  more  than  that? — ^A.  There  might  have 
been  more  and  might  have  been  less;  but  I  know  there  were  some 
turned  in. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  those  guns? — A.  I  put  them  in  the 
arm  chest 

Q.  How  many  arm  chests  did  you  have? — A.  I  had  seven. 

Q.  I  know,  but  not  seven  with  rifles  in  them,  did  you? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  have  seven  with  rifles  in  them.  But  when  the  seventy  rifles 
came  there  they  came  ten  in  an  arm  chest,  and  that  made  me  have 
seven  chestSi 
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Q.  But  how  many  did  you  have  there  that  had  rifles  in  themf — ^A. 
I  had  about  two. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  think  I  had 
more  than  two,  because  there  were  alwajrs  from  58  to  60  men  there 
that  were  issued  rifles,  and  I  had  only  70  rifles,  and  that  gave  me  seven 
cases. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that  You  got 
70? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  only  I  don't  remember  exactly  how  many  arm 
chests  I  kept  rifles  in. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  these  arm  chests  that  you  never  had  opened 
since  you  got  it  from  the  arsenal? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  all  had  been  at 
one  time  opened. 

Q.  When  did  you  open  them  last  before  the  13th  of  August! — A. 
I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  when  I  opened  them  last 
after  the  13th. 

Q.  Before  the  13th,  I  say  ?— A.  Before  the  13th  ?  I  can't  tell  when 
I  opened  them  last.    I  know  I  had  them  all  opened  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  opened  them  quite  frequently? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  fre- 
quently I  had  them  to  open. 

Q.  What  would  cause  you  to  open  them  frequently? — ^A.  In  put- 
ting rifles  in  and  getting  them  out. 

Q.  Whenever  a  man  was  discharged  his  rifle  was  turned  in,  you 
say? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; whenever  a  man  was  discharged  his  rifle  was 
turned  in  and  it  was  generally  put  in  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  And  you  opened  an  arm  chest  and  put  that  rifle  in? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that,  you  think,  occurred  quite  frequently? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
whenever  a  man  was  discharged,  or  even  had  an  exchange. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  have  that  occur  after  you  got  to  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Several  times? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  several  times,  but  as 
for  the  number  of  times  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  That  was  true  of  other  companies,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A. 
Sir? 

Q.  That  would  be  true  of  other  companies,  as  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  those  that  had  the  same  orders  that  I  had. 
I  had  orders  to  keep  aU  the  rifles  in  the  arm  chests,  and  if  a  man 
turned  in  a  rifle  I  would  put  it  in  an  arm  chest,  even  the  officers  that 
used  rifles  on  the  target  range.  They  would  use  them  on  the  target 
range,  but  some  of  them  kept  their  own 

Q.  But  you  had  no  target  range  at  Brownsville.  We  do  not  care 
about  that. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  just  speaking  of  the  general  rule.  If 
they  sent  their  rifle  to  me,  I  always  put  it  in  the  arm  chest. 

Q.  At  Fort  Niobrara,  how  many  rifles  did  you  have  in  the  store- 
room out  of  arm  chest? — A.  Out  of  the  arm  chest?  I  don't  know  as 
I  had  any  of  the  Springfields,  but  when  the  Krag-Jorgensens  were 
turned  in  I  had  then.    That  was  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  Springfield. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Springfield.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Springfield  rifles  did  you  have  in  the  store- 
room at  Brownsville  before  August  13? — A.  I  think  I  had  about  11. 

Q.  Out  of  the  arm  chests? — ^A.  Out  of  the  arm  chests.  I  meaji  I 
had  11  in  the  arm  cheats. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  I  asked  you,  I  thought.  Sergeant,  how  many  you  had 
out  of  arm  chests? — ^A.  I  had,  I  think,  about 

Q.  I  will  make  my  question  more  definite.  How  many  did  you 
have  that  were  not  in  the  hands  of  men  which  were  out  of  the  arm 
chests? — ^A.  I  didn't  have  any  that  were  out  of  hands  of  the  officers 
and  men  that  were  out  of  the  arm  chests. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  gim? — ^A.  It  was  kept  out  of  the 
storeroom,  and  in  the  rack  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  And  the  first  sergeants  kept  theirs  there  also? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  enlisted  men  that  were  on  duty  that  had  a  rifle;  it  was  always 
generally  in  the  barracks  in  the  racks. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  yours  down  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
When  I  had  to  go  on  duty  or  on  drill  I  always  went  to  the  rack. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  have  to  ask  him  about.  This 
report  made  by  tlie  experts  abows  that  a  number  of  rifles  were  found, 
when  they  were  received  at  the  arsenal,  to  have  been  fired  and  not 
cleaned.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  foul  bores. — ^A.  The  only 
thing  I  know  about  that  is  that  when  we  got  to  Reno  there  was  re- 
cruit practice  there.  They  sent  a  lot  of  recruits  out  there,  to  my 
knowing,  many  times ;  twice,  or  maybe  more,  to  shoot,  to  practice  on 
the  range.  Aiid  then  they  had  competition  shooting  there  once  or 
twice. 

Q.  Competition  in  which  the  older  soldiers  engaged? — A.  Some 
of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Rifle  No.  54033  appears  on  your 
book  there  charged  to  James  Woodson,  does  it  not?    Just  look  and 

GAA 

A.  (After  examination.)  Yes,  sir;  I  know  I  issued  him — I  re- 
member of  issuing  him  ammunition  to  go  out  and  shoot  at  Reno. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  target  practice? — A.  At  Reno,  to  shoot. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  issued  him  so  many  rounds. 

Q.  Look  in  the  book,  .now. — ^A.  A  OTeat  many  times  they  would  go 
,  out  and  shoot  at  these  practices  and  bring  their  rifle  right  in  and  set 
it  in  the  rack  and  wouldn't  clean  it  unless  they  had  to,  go  on  guard 
or  had  to  go  out  somewhere  where  the  rifle  would  be  inspected. 

Q.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that. — A.  I  was  just  snowing  where 
these  rifles  were  turned  in  dirty. 

Q.  Just  turn  to  James  Woodson's  name,  now,  and  tell  me  what  the 
number  of  the  gun  was  that  he  had.  I  will  ask  Senator  Hemenway 
to  assist  you  in  finding  those  numbers. 

Senator  Hembnwat.  It  was  No.  54083,  according  to  the  book. 

By  Senator  Foraeler  : 

Q.  Now,  you  say  he  was  in  target  competition  ? — A.  I  think  he  was. 
He  was  a  recruit  in  the  company. 

Q.  I  have  a  memorandum  before  me,  and  after  refreshing  your  rec- 
ollection I  will  ask  you  if  they  did  not  shoot  in  details  of  nve? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  the  details  was,  but  I  know — I  remem- 
ber— ^that  he  were  out. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  of  issuing  him 
ammunition  to  shoot. 

Q.  Look  at  the  name  of  Lewis  Baker  and  see  what  gun  is  ohu  > 
to  him? — ^A.  Lewis  Baker  was  the  artificer  at  the  timei^ 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  find  him  there  also? — ^A.  He  wasmt,  at 
that  time ;  he  was  discharged.  He  was  artificer  at  one  time  and  cook 
at  one  time. 

Senator  Hemenwat  (after  examination  of  book).  Lewis  Baker 
had  gun  No.  52210. 

By  Senator  Fobaker: 

Q.  He  was  in  the  firing  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  at  Fort  Reno  I  am  talking  about? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Fort 
Reno. 

Q.  Now,  see  what  number  was  charged  to  Walter  Banks. 

Senator  Hemenwat  (after  examination  of  book).  Walter  Banks; 
No.  47527. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  now,  whether  he  was  engaged  in  the  compe- 
tition ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir.    I  know  there  were  several  in  it. 

Q.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  says  that  at  post  rifle  com- 
petition on  August  30,  1906,  of  Company  C,  at  Fort  Reno,  there  was 
a  detail  consisting  of  Private  Preston  Washington,  Private  John  T. 
Hawkins,  Private  Leartis  Webb,  Private  Joseph  Rogers,  and  Private 
Walter  Banks.  Does  that  refresh  your  memory  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  remem- 
ber some  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  Banks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  musician,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  name  of  Joseph  Rogers  and  see  what  gun  was  oppo- 
site his  name? 

Senator  Hemenwat  (after  examining  book).  Joseph  Rogers  had 
No.  46740. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  That  is  right.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  he  was  engaged  in  this 
competition  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  who  was  in  that. 

Q.  See  what  gun  is  opposite  the  name  of  William  Tiunert — A. 
William  Turner  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  sergeant? 

Q.  First  Sergeant  William  Turner. 

Senator  Hemenwat  (after  examining  book).  William  Turner,  Na 
42956. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  No.  42956.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  in  target 
firing  at  Fort  Reno,  if  vou  know  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  know  tiiat  he  was 
not,  because  he  was  at  that  time  first  sergeant,  and  he  is  the  man  tiiat 
gave  me  the  order  to  issue  ammunition  for  this  target  practice. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  sergeant? — A.  He  was  the  first  sergeant  at  that 
time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  Fort  Brown  at  the  time  of  the  firing,  was  he? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  gun  ? — ^A.  He  had  it  with  him. 

Q.  He  took  his  gun  away  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  at  Fort  Sill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  competition,  and  he  had 
his  rifle  with  him,  and  Lieutenant  Hay  also  was  there  and  had  his 
rifle  with  hinu 
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Q.  Look  now  at  John  Erkpatrick's  name  and  see  what  rifle  he 
had. 

Senator  Hemekwat  (after  examining  book).  John  Eorkpatrick, 
No.  53292. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  53292?  My  memorandmn  shows  it  was 
53929.    But  that  was  probably  a  mistake  in  copying  that  number. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  was  John  Eorkpatrick  the  night  of  the  firing? — A.  As 
well  as  I  can  recollect,  I  think  he  was  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Yes;  he  was  in  the  hospitaL  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  his  gun? — ^A.  His  gun,  I  had  it  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  storeroom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  always  when  a  man  goes 
to  the  hospital  the  noncommissioned  officer  that  takes  him  to  the  hos- 
pital reports  when  he  comes  back  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  in  Hie 
hospital,  and  he  takes  up  everythinff  he  has. 

Q«  I  find  that  mistake  was  maae  in  copying  on  this  list  that  I 
have.  The  number  should  be  No.  53292.  Is  that  the  number,  you 
say,  on  the  book? 

Senator  Hemekwat.  That  is  the  number. 

A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  number.  As  a  general  rule  when  they  take 
a  man  to  the  nospital  they  take  up  all  his  ordnance  and  put  it  in  the 
storeroom.  Any  man  that  goes  to  a  hospital  they  take  it  up  and  put 
it  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  name  of  Preston  Washington  and  see  what 
gun  he  had. 

Senator  Hemenwat  (after  examining  book).  Preston  Washington. 
No.  54835. 

By  Senator  Foraexr: 

Q.  That  is  right.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  firing  at  Fort 
Reno? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

.  Q.  I  will  show  tiiat,  then^  by  somebody  else.  This  memorandum 
shows  that  he  headed  the  list  of  the  detail  made  August  30  to  do 
competition  firing.  The  detail  also  consisted  of  Hawkins,  Webb, 
Rogers,  and  Banks.  Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  or  not? — ^A. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  all  poor  shots  had  to  shoot  in  the  f  alL  We 
called  them  "  winter  shots.'' 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  was  it  that  you  said  was  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  Kirkpatrick  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  went  to  the  hospital  his  gun  was  turned  in  to 
the  storeroom? — ^A.  His  gun  was  in  to  the  storeroom  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  put  in  the  arm  chest? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Any  man  that  went 
to  the  hospital  this  morning,  his  gun  was  put  in  there,  and  he  taken 
all  his  effects  up  except  his  own  personal  property,  and  carried  it  in 
the  storeroom ;  but  his  rifle  always  was  put  m  the  arm  chest.  That 
was  Captain  Macklin's  orders. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  those  arm  chests  convenient,  so  that  you  could 
get  at  them  and  put  guns  in  and  take  them  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
set  right  in  the  storeroom,  and  we  always  kept  one  open — I  mean 
handy — so  that  I  could  just  unscrew  it  and  put  a  rifle  in  it  and  screw 
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it  right  up ;  I  kept  it  handy  so  that  if  a  man  came  out  I  could  get  to 
it  and  give  him  his  rifle. 

Q.  So  it  would  be  handy  to  get  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
I  meant  by  "  handy,"  so  tnat  I  could  put  it  in  handy;  and  if  a  man 
came  out,  1  could  give  him  his  gun. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  observation  of  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business  in  the  companies,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  quartermaster-sergeant,  when  a  gim  was  turned  in  to  you, 
it  was  your  business  to  see  that  it  was  in  proper  condition,  was  it 
not? — ^A.  If  I  had  the  time.  Sometimes  I  didn't  have  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  captain  gave  a  rushing  order,  and  he  would  be  there 
himself,  and  I  would  probably  just  take  it  and  put  it  in. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  there  was  any  rushing  order  when  any  of 
these  guns  were  put  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  was  there  a  rushing  order  about  ?-^A.  When  they 
were  all  turned  in  there  was  a  rushing  order.  They  were  turned  in 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  each  man  had  to  bring  his  cartridges  and 
his  rifle  and  turn  it  over  to  the  captain. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  changed  your  guns  on  account  of  getting  a 
different  gun? — ^A.  That  is,  when  we  turned  them  in.  You  will 
remember  that  for  a  week,  or  a  couple  of  weeks,  maybe — I  dont 
remember  how  many  days — ^we  were  disarmed,  and  that  is  where  these 
rifles  were  turned  in. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  At  Fort  Reno;  and  they  were  turned  in 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  just  about  dusk,  a  little  before  dark,  and  Cap- 
tain Macklin  received  them  and  had  them  put  in  a  chest  and  screwed 
up  and  sent  away  from  the  company. 

Q.  Sent  to  the  arsenal,  you  understood,  did  you  not? — ^A,  I  don't 
know  where  they  went  to :  sent  away. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  all  right.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask 
him. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  rifles  were  turned  in  they  were  turned 
in  to  Captain  Macklin. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONT  07  CAPT.  EDOAB  A.  XACKLIN,  V.  a  ABXY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  Senator  Scott) 
By  Senator  Forakeb  : 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  name  in  full,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the 
record. — ^A.  Edgar  A.  Macklin. 

Q.  You  are  m  the  military  service  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
captain,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  when 
it  was  at  Brownsville  last  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  captain  of  Company  C  at  that  time,  I  believe? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  captain  of  Company  C? — ^A.  At  that 
time  about  two  years;  a  little  over  two  years,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  it  then,  at  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  it  at  the  time  when  it  turned  in  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen  rifles,  and  got  the  new  Springfield  rifles  and  ammuniti<m 
for  those  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  that  occurred,  about?  I  do 
not  expect  it  exactly. — ^A.  The  old  rifles  were  turned  in  last  March, 
sir. 

Q.  The  last  of  March? — A.  Last  March;  just  about  a  year  ago, 
sir. 

Q.  Yes;  just  about  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Scjott.  He  means  March,  1906. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  March,  1906. 

Senator  Soon.  This  is  April  now,  you  know? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  rifles  were  received  there 
for  the  different  companies  in  the  last  days  of  March,  but  on  account 
of  some  delay  in  getting  ammunition,  or  something  of  the  sort,  they 
were  not  issued  to  the  companies  until  about  the  10th  to  the  12m 
of  April? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  according  to  your  recollection  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  the  time  when  you  turned  in  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen  rifles  you  also  took  up  and  turned  in  all  ammunition,  and 
everything  else,  belonging  to  those  rifles. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  part  of  that  outfit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  got  your  new  rifles  you  stai-ted  in  with  a 
clean  sheet,  so  to  speak? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  nfles  did  you  get  in  Company  C? — A.  Seventy. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  there  is  no  controversy  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  I  am  just  laying  the  predicate  for  some- 
thing else. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  how  much  ammunition  you  got  at  that 
time?  That  is  not  important.  I  will  just  pass  that  by. — ^A.  I  can 
tell  you  how  much  I  got.     I  got  400  times  65. 

Q.  I  was  ^ing  to  call  your  attention  to  your  report,  so  far  as  the 
ammunition  is  concerned.  I  have  put  into  the  record  here  at  page 
273  your  ordnance  returns,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  small  arms  and 
ammunition,  taken  from  the  W^ar  Department  I  find  at  the  foot  of 
this  report  tJie  following  certificate : 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  return  exhibits  a  correct  statement  of  the  public 
property  in  my  charge  during  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  and  that  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  company  during  the  half  year  was  65  enlisted  men. 

That  certificate  was  truthful  and  accurate,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  amount  of  ammunition  shown  to  be  in 
your  company,  and  for  which  you  were  responsible,  was  accurately 
given  in  tnat  return. — ^A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  actual  counting? — ^A.  'Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  another  report  by  you,  which  is  printed  on  page  274  of  our 
record,  dated  January  1,  1907,  with  a  similar  certificate.  Will  you 
look  at  that  report  and  state  whether  that  is  also  accurate? — A. 
(After  examination.)  That  report^  Senator,  is  accurate  as  counted  by 
my  second  lieutenant.  I  was  sick  m  the  hospital  at  the  time  that  was 
made,  and  he  made  it  and  verified  it  and  I  mude  the  return. 
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Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  5,700  ball  cartridges  which  according 
to  that  report  remained  on  hand — the  1,100  blank  cartridges,  the  130 
dummy  cartridges,  and  the  650  ball  cartridges,  reducSi  range. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes  sir;  that  I  have  verified  since 
that  date. 

Q.  You  have  verified  that  since  that  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  have  that  amount  on  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  that  amount  of  anmiunition  in  your  company  the 
night  of  August  13,  1906,  did  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  ammunition  your  com- 
pany was  supplied  with  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  with  the  cartridge  known  as  the  g^ard  cartridge. 
^  Q.  The  one  I  last  called  your  attention  to  on  the  return? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reduced  ran^  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  did  you  have  in  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  had 
660  rounds. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  those  650  rounds? — ^A.  I  got  them  a  year  ago 
this  last  March. 

Q,  You  got  them  at  Fort  Niobrara,  along  with  the  other  ammuni- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  but  650  of  those  cartridges,  did  you? — A.  That 
is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men  had  these  cartridges  in  their  possession  on  the 
night  of  August  13? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  only  cartridge  they 
had. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  how  it  came  that  they  had  that  kind  of  cartridge 
and  no  other  kind  of  cartridge  at  that  time,  if  you  know. — A.  That 
cartridge  was  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  for 
guard  duty  only,  and  m  the  garrison  duty  it  was  the  only  cartridge 
that  the  inen  were  supposed  to  carry.  All  other  ammunition  was 
turned  in,  and  each  soldier  of  my  company  had  10  rounds  of  that 
ammunition. 

Q.  Where  was  this  issued  to  your  company  ? — A.  It  was  issued  at 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Will  your  property  book  show  that  issue?  The  book  is  right 
before  you;  will  it  show  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  will,  sir.  I  can  not  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  property  book  is  kept  by ^A.  The  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  will  have  to  recall  Sergeant  McMurray  for 
that. 

The  WrrNESS  (after  examination  of  book).  Yes,  sir;  here  it  is. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  property  book  of  the  company  does  not 
show  that  each  man  had  issued  to  him  guard  cartriages,  ten? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  runs  the  same  all  the  way  through? — A.  It  should  run 
the  same  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  what  kind 
of  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A.  We  carried  20  rounds  of  ball 
ammunition^ 
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Q.  And  then  when  you  got  to  Fort  Brown  you  had  that  turned  in 
and  issued  what? — A.  In  two  or  three  days  after  arrival  at  Fort 
Brown  the  ball  ammunition  of  my  company  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  And  I  notified  the  men  that  I  would  make,  frequent 
inspection  of  lockers  to  see  that  all  the  ammunition  was  turned  in,  and 
I  was  satisfied  within  a  few  days  afterwards  that  all  my  ammunition 
had  been  turned  in. 

Q.  The  20  rounds  they  were  charged  with  and  any  surplus  that 
miffht  have  been  accumulated,  of  any  kind,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  examination  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
made  several  inspections  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  able  to  state  that  the  night  of  this  firing  your 
men  had  no  ammunition  whatever  in  their  possession  except  only  this 
guard  ammunition? — ^A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  This  guard  ammunition  has,  as  we  understand  it,  only  about  15 
grains  of  powder  in  the  cartridge? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
much,  but  the  cartridge  itself  has  a  distinctive  mark. 

Q.  And  it  has  a  lead  bullet,  without  any  steel  jacket? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  has  a  distinctive  mark  around  the  top  part  of  the  cartridge. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  anv  examination  after  the  firing  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  men  had  all  this  ammunition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  ^ard  ammunition,  I  mean. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  all  there? — ^A.  All  accounted  for;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  checked  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  counted,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  down  now  to  the  shooting  affray  at  Brownsville,  you 
were  the  oflScer  of  the  day  that  day,  Hjelieve? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  tibe  firing  occurred? — ^A.  I  was  in 
bed,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place? — ^A.  In  my  own  quarters;  in  my  bedroom. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  on  the  left  of  you,  on  the  wall.  If  you  will 
indicate  which  one  oi  the  officers'  quarters  you  occupied  you  will  con- 
firm what  all  the  others  have  said,  at  least.— A.  It  was  No.  12,  sir; 
right  here  [indicating  on  map].  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  number  on 
there,  but  that  is  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  end  of  the  row  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping  that  night? — ^A.  I  was  sleeping  in  the 
second  bedroom  upstairs. 

Q.  At  the  rear?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  building?— A'.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  this  firing  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire  that  night? — ^A.  About  ten  minutes 
of  12. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  awake? — A.  I  first  awakened  at  about 
five  minutes  of  1,  and  1  finally  got  up  about  ten  minutes  after  1. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  you  got  awake?  Was  there  any  firing 
when  you  got  awake? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  at  all.  One 
of  the  men  rushed  into  my  room  and  said  that  the  commanding  officer 
wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  hurried  out  with  him. 

Q.  That  was  ten  minutes  after  1  ? — ^A.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
1;   yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  5,700  ball  cartridges  which  according 
to  that  report  remained  on  hand — the  1,100  blank  cartridges,  the  130 
dummy  cartridges,  and  the  650  ball  cartridges,  reduced  range. — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes  sir;  that  I  have  verified  since 
that  date. 

Q.  You  have  verified  that  since  that  date? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  have  that  amount  on  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  that  amount  of  anununition  in  your  company  the 
night  of  August  13,  1906,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  ammunition  your  com- 
pany was  supplied  with  on  the  night  of  August  13,  1906? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  with  the  cartridge  known  as  the  ^ard  cartridge. 

Q.  The  one  I  last  called  your  attention  to  on  the  return? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reduced  range  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  did  you  have  in  the  company  ? — ^A.  I  had 
650  rounds. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  those  650  rounds? — ^A.  I  got  them  a  year  ago 
this  last  March. 

Q,  You  got  them  at  Fort  Niobrara,  along  with  the  other  ammuni- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  but  650  of  those  cartridges,  did  you  ? — ^A.  That 
is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men  had  these  cartridges  in  their  possession  on  the 
night  of  August  13? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  only  cartridge  they 
had. 

Q.  Tell  us,  now,  how  it  came  that  they  had  that  kind  of  cartridge 
and  no  other  kind  of  cartridge  at  that  time,  if  you  know. — A.  That 
cartridge  was  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  for 
guard  duty  only,  and  m  the  garrison  duty  it  was  the  only  cartridge 
that  the  inen  were  supposed  to  carry.  All  other  ammunition  was 
turned  in,  and  each  soldier  of  my  company  had  10  rounds  of  that 
ammunition. 

Q.  Where  was  this  issued  to  your  company  ? — A.  It  was  issued  at 
Brownsville. 

Q.  Will  your  jproperty  book  show  that  issue?  The  book  is  right 
before  you;  will  it  show  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  will,  sir.  I  can  not  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  property  book  is  kept  by ^A.  The  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  will  have  to  recall  Sergeant  McMurray  for 
that. 

The  WrrNESS  (after  examination  of  book).  Yes,  sir;  here  it  is. 

By  Senator  Forakbr  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  property  book  of  the  company  does  not 
show  that  each  man  had  issued  to  him  guard  cartriages,  ten? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  runs  the  same  all  the  way  through? — A.  It  should  run 
the  same  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  Fort  Niobrara  to  Fort  Brown,  what  kind 
of  ammunition  did  you  have? — ^A,  We  carried  20  rounds  of  ball 
ammunition* 
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Q.  And  then  when  you  got  to  Fort  Brown  you  had  that  turned  in 
and  issued  what? — A.  In  two  or  three  days  after  arrival  at  Fort 
Brown  the  ball  ammunition  of  my  company  was  turned  in. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  I  notified  the  men  that  I  would  make  frequent 
inspection  of  lockers  to  see  that  all  the  ammunition  was  turned  in,  and 
I  was  satisfied  within  a  few  days  afterwards  that  all  my  ammunition 
had  been  turned  in. 

Q.  The  20  rounds  they  were  charged  with  and  any  surplus  that 
might  have  been  accumulated,  of  any  kind,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  examination  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
made  several  inspections  of  it 

Q.  So  that  you  are  able  to  state  that  the  night  of  this  firing  your 
men  had  no  ammunition  whatever  in  their  possession  except  only  this 
guard  ammunition? — ^A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  This  guard  ammunition  has,  as  we  understand  it,  only  about  15 
grains  of  powder  in  the  cartridge? — A.  I  don't  Imow  exactly  how 
much,  but  the  cartridge  itself  has  a  distinctive  mark. 

Q.  And  it  has  a  lead  bullet,  without  any  steel  jacket? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  it  has  a  distinctive  mark  around  the  top  part  of  the  cartridge. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  make  anv  examination  after  the  firing  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  men  had  all  this  ammunition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  ^ara  ammunition,  I  mean. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  all  there? — ^A.  All  accounted  for;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  checked  up? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  counted,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  down  now  to  the  shooting  affray  at  Brownsville,  you 
were  the  oflScer  of  the  day  that  day,  I  i)eTieve  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  when  tiie  firing  occurred? — ^A.  I  was  in 
bed,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  place? — ^A.  In  my  own  quarters;  in  my  bedroom. 

Q.  There  is  a  map  on  the  left  of  you,  on  the  wall.  If  you  will 
indicate  which  one  of  the  officers'  quarters  you  occupied  you  will  con- 
firm what  all  the  others  have  said,  at  least.— A.  It  was  No.  12,  sir; 
right  here  [indicating  on  map].  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  number  on 
there,  but  tnat  is  the  quarters. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  end  of  the  row  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sleeping  that  night? — ^A.  I  was  sleeping  in  the 
second  bedroom  upstairs. 

Q.  At  the  rear?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  building?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  this  firing  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  retire  that  night? — A.  About  ten  minutes 
of  12. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  awake  ? — A.  I  first  awakened  at  about 
five  minutes  of  1,  and  1  finally  got  up  about  ten  minutes  after  1. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  you  got  awake?  Was  there  any  firing 
when  you  got  awake? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  at  all.  One 
of  the  men  rushed  into  my  room  and  said  that  the  commanding  officer 
wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  hurried  out  with  him. 

Q.  That  was  ten  minutes  aft^  1  ? — A*  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  aftei* 
1;   yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  reported,  then,  to  the  commanding  oflScer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  direct  you  to  do? — A.  He  directed  me  to  take  com- 
mand of  my  company. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  your  company  ? — ^A.  I  found  my  company 
over  about  the  rear  of  my  own  company  quarters — Company  C. 

Q.  Under  whose  command? — ^A.  Under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Grier. 

Q.  What  did  you  do,  relieve  him,  or  what? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
lieved him  and  took  command  of  my  company. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  continued  as  commander  of  that  com- 
pany the  rest  of  the  night. — ^A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  your  company  at  the  plaoe 
where  you  found  it  when  you  took  command  of  it? — A.  I  donx  be- 
lieve it  was  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  What  were  you  then  ordered  to  do? — ^A.  The  commanding 
oflScer  directed  me  to  take  my  company  and  place  it  on  guard,  and 
throw  a  skirmish  line  around  the  post,  and  extending  from  the  rear 
of  Company  D  quarters  to  a  point  almost  directly  in  rear  of  the 
quartermaster's  storehouse ;  that  is,  really  covering  the  front  of  Fort 
Brown. 

Q.  Before  we  come  to  that.  Captain,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were 
first  relieved  from  duty  in  rear  of  the  wall  where  you  found  your 
companv  and  returned  to  the  barracks,  and  if  you  afterwards  got 
this  order? — ^A.  I  was  relieved  from  there;  yes,  sir;  and  ordered 
to  verify  my  men  again.  I  was  ordered  to  make  another  inspection 
of  my  men  and  verify  them.* 

Q.  That  was  immediately  after  you  took  command  of  your  com- 
pany? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  to  verify  your  men. — A.  I  assembled  the 
company  in  line.  I  directed  the  first  sergeant  to  call  the  roll.  The 
first  sergeant  started  to  call  the  roll,  and  he  was  apparently  very 
much  excited,  so  I  took  the  lantern  from  him,  and  also  took  his  roll. 

Q.  That  was  the  acting  first  sergeant? — A.  Acting  First  Sergeant 
Harley. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  So  I  called  the  roll. 

Q.  You  called  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  that  I  counted  the  men.  I  knew  how  many  men  I  should  have 
and  was  responsible  for,  and  I  counted  them,  and  they  checked  up. 

Q.  That  is,  they  were  all  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  aU  except  the  three 
men  who  were  on  pass  and  those  on  guard  duty. 

Q.  Then  after  that  what  were  you  directed  to  do? — A.  I  was  then 
directed  to  take  my  company  and  put  it  on  guard  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night 

Q.  First,  about  coming  back  to  the  quarters;  did  you  come  back 
to  quarters  and  put  your  guns  in  the  quarters  before  you  went  out 
on  guard  for  the  night,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  testified  by  somebody  that  you  returned  to 
the  barracks  with  your  company,  and  then  formed  your  company 
later,  again,  after  you  sot  this  order. — A.  We  were  in  front  of  the 
barracks  quite  a  little  while,  and  I  went  into  the  barracks  and  made 
an  inspection  of  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  By  'Mn  front  of  the  barracks'^  you  mean  on  the  parade 
ground? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 
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Q,  So  that  you  had  returned  from  in  rear  of  the  wall? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  I  went  into  the  quarters  and  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  gun  racks. 

Q.  What  condition  did  you  find  them  in? — ^A.  I  found  two  racks 
very  badly  damaged.  I  asked  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters,  Sergeant  Brawner,  how  it  happened,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  racks  had  l^n  opened  by  conmiand  of  the  commanding  officer; 
that  th^  had  been  hit  with  an  ax. 

Q,  What  did  he  say  as  to  why  they  should  have  been  broken 
open? — ^A.  The  second  sergeant.  Sergeant  Carlisle,  said  that  Sergeant 
Brawner  had  declined  or  refused  to  open  tiie  gun  racks  at  the  sound 
of  the  call  to  arms,  but  that  he  wanted  to  consult  with  the  acting  first 
sergeant  and  ask  the  captain  what  he  should  do,  and  that  he  had 
gone  downstairs,  and  that  in  the  meantime  Major  Penrose  had  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  quarters  and  told  C  Company  to  fall  out,  and 
they  said  that  they  had  no  arms,  and  he  asked  them  why,  and  they 
told  him,  and  he  said,  '^  Oo  in  and  cut  the  racks  open  with  an  ax,  if 
necessary."  There  were  no  lights  at  all  in  the  quarters,  and  the  men 
were  very  much  frightened,  and  they  were  afraid  to  light  the  lamps 
in  the  quarters^  and  the  upper  and  lower  squad  rooms  were  absolutely 
dark. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Brawner  give  you  any  excuse  for  not  opening  the 
racks? — ^A.  Bfo  said  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  had  heard  all 
this  firing,  and  he  thought  they  were  shooting  at  them,  and  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  without  an  order  from  a  commissioned  officer. 

Q.  Without  an  order  from  a  commissioned  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  of  tiie  racks  were  broken — badly  damaged,  I  believe  you 
said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  were  really  unlocked  ?  Do  you 
know  whether  Sergeant  Brawner,  when  Major  Penrose  gave  that 
order,  did  go  and  unlock  some  of  the  racks  or  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  That  was  all  before  you  appeared  on  the  scene? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Carlisle  told  you  that  Major  Penrose  had  given  the 
order  to  break  the  gun  racks  open.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
ever  heard  Major  Penrose  say  that  he  gave  such  an  order? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  told  me  so  that  night. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  night,  after  you  took  command  of  your  com- 
pany?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  examined  these  gun  racks  and  found  them  in  this  condi- 
tion. As  a  result  of  that^  what  did  you  do  as  to  the  guns?  At  the 
time  you  were  about  to  dismiss  your  company,  were  you  not,  for  the 
nirfit? 

Senator  Warner.  He  had  not  gone  out  on  guard  duty. 

(The  question  was  not  answer^!.) 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  After  you  had  inspected  the  gun  racks,  you  got  an  order  to  go 
and  put  your  company  on  guard  ? — A.  After  that  the  guns  were  put 
in  the  storeroom  and  I  took  charge  of  the  whole  thing.  There  were 
bars  on  the  windows,  and  I  had  the  back  door  nailed  up,  and  the  guns 
were  put  in  the  storeroom  and  locked  up. 

Q.  After  you  found  the  gun  racks  broken,  you  had  them  put  in  thd 
storeroom? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  windows  were  barred  ^nd  the  door  was  nailed  up? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  remain  that  way  before  you  got  this  order  to 
go  on  duty  that  night? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  was  over  five  minutes. 

Q.  You  hardly  got  this  work  done  before  you  got  this  order? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do ;  get  out  your  guns  again  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  what  kind  of  ammunition  you  found  your 
men  in  possession  of  at  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Grier  had  reported 
to  me  that  he  had  issued  one  box  of  ball  ammunition  himselr.  He 
had  supervised  the  opening  of  it,  and  nearly  all  the  men  had  that. 
Some  had  10  rounds  and  some  more. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  out  and  put  your  men  to  guard? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  way  directed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  extended  your  line  all  the  way  around,  I  understood  you 
to  say,  how  far? — ^A.  I  extended  my  line  almost  from  the  old  gate  of 
Brownsville 

Q.  Is  that  the  main  gate? — ^A.  Why,  the  old  gate,  which  is  about 
here  [indicating  on  map]  ;  my  line  extended  from  there  away  around 
[indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  witness  points,  whe»  he  says  "  about  here,'' 
indicating  a  point  near  the  Rio  Grande  River  west  of  the  west  end 
of  D  barracks. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  It  extended  from  there  around  to  where? — ^A.  Away  around 
to  the  quartermaster's  storehouse.  I  do  not  see  the  quartermaster's 
storehouse  on  there. 

Q.  It  is  around  here  [indicating].  It  is  a  part  of  the  corral,  is 
it  not?  That  is  what  we  have  been  calling  all  tnat. — A.  It  should  be 
No.  60  on  the  map.  That  is  probably  intended  for  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  put  out  what  is  called  "Cossack"  posts? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
had  a  single  line  of  sentinels.  The  Cossack  posts  were  not  used  until 
after  that  night. 

Q.  Later  you  had  the  Cossack  posts? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  after  that  night 

Q.  Now,  your  company  remained  on  ^ard  how  long? — ^A.  I  thmk 
until  7.30,  about,  when  they  were  sent  m  for  breakfast. 

Q.  Who  relieved  you? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  with  Com- 
pany B. 

Q.  Before  you  went  off  guard,  what,  if  anjrthing,  did  you  do  in 
the  way  of  trying  to  find  out  who  had  done  this  shooting?  I  mean, 
did  you  inspect  your  arms  and  count  your  ammimition  or  do  any- 
thing of  that  nature?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  order  did  you  do  that? — A.  By  Major  Penrose's,  sir. 

Q.  Before  we  pass  to  that,  let  me  ask  you  what  that  order  was,  as 
to  when  you  should  do  it? — A.  The  order  from  Major  Penrose  was 
that  company  commanders  should  inspect  the  arms  of  their  com- 

f)any,  and  that  I  should  also  inspect  the  guard  just  as  soon  as  it  was 
ight  enought  to  see. 
Q.  Light  enough  to  inspect? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  now  whether  or  not  before  you  started  to  inspect  you 
made  any  investigations  either  inside  or  outside  the  wall  of  the 
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reservation,  to  see  what  you  could  find,  if  anything  at  all,  as  a  result 
of  the  firing. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  went  on  guard  my  station  was 
at  the  main  gate.  I  had  there  two  noncommissioned  officers  and  six 
men,  and  during  the  night  I  stayed  there  except  the  times  that  I 
went  away  to  make  inspections.  Just  as  soon  as  the  streak  of  dawn 
came  I  walked  up  and  down  inside  of  the  wall,  looking  for  shells. 
Then  I  went  outside  of  the  gate  and  went  over  as  far  as  the  telegraph 
office 

Q.  Before  you  go  outside,  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  found  any 
shells  or  anything  else  inside? — ^A.  No,  sir  j  I  did  not  find  anything 
inside.  I  went  all  along  the  line  there  inside  and  did  not  find  any- 
thing. Then  I  went  outside,  over  as  far  as  the  telegraph  office, 
which  is  on  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  and  right  opposite  the 
gate.  I  did  not  see  anything  at  all,  and  then  walked  down  outside 
of  the  wall  toward  the  alley,  which  is  directly  in  the  rear,  or  almost 
directly  in  rear,  of  B  Company  quarters.  Right  there  at  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  I  found  6  clips,  I  think  it  was,  and  7  shells,  or  approxi- 
mately that. 

Q.  Six  dips  and  7  shells? — ^A.  -Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  tney  exploded  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  the  shells  of  cartridges  that  had  been  fired? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  of  the  Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  And  the  clips  were  the  same? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  clips  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  at  all,  had  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  found  6  clips  and  7  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
that  is  the  number;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  One  clip  accommodates  how  many  cartridges  or  shells? — ^A. 
Five. 

Q.  They  were  hardly  in  proportion,  then? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  in  what  position  on  the  ground — ^you  found  these 
on  the  ground,  did  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  position  did  you  find  these  clips  and  shells  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  and  indicate  on  the  map  just  as  nearly  as  you 
can  where  you  found  them;  the  exact  spot.  You  can  see  the  alley 
indicated  there. — ^A.  Just  about  in  that  position  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  point  to  the  center  of  the  alley  on  the  town  side  of  Fifteenth 
street. — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  width  of  that  alley,  but  I  think  it  was 
16  feet,  and  they  were  just  about  in  the  middle  of' the  alley. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  the  town  side  of  the  street  that  nms  along 
parallel  with  the  wall  and  outside  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  far  from  the  wall? — A.  I  should  say  about  6  or  8  feet — 
about  8  feet,  about  half  way. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  road  there  is  30  feet  wide,  as  I  understand  it? — ^A.  Not  that 
distance;  no,  sir;  I  think  it  is  16. 

Q.  No;  the  road  is  shown  on  the  map  to  be  30  feet  wide.  It  is 
marked  an  inch  wide,  and  the  map  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  30  feet  to 
the  inch. — ^A.  Very  well. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  these  shells  in  the  mouth  of  the  aU^  or  did  you 
find  them  m  the  road  ? — ^A.  I  found  them  right  in  the  mouth  of  the 
alley,  looking  up  the  alley — ^you  could  see  up  the  alley — and  when  I 
picKed  up  the  snells  I  stood  over  them,  because  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  up  the  road  and  they  were  looking  down  toward  the  alley. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  congregated  about.  I  spread  out  my  feet 
and  stooped  down  over  the  shells  and  picked  them  up,  and  they  were 
in  a  space  not  over  that  large  [indicating] .    They  were  all  in  a  bunch. 

Q..  You  indicate  a  space  circular  in  lorm  ana  about  how  large  in 
diameter? — ^A.  WeU,  not  over  10  incheis,  sir;  10  or  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Q.  Ten  inches  in  diameter.  I  notice  that  in  your  testimony  before 
the  court-martial  you  said  a  space  with  a  radius  of  not  more  than  12 
to  16  inches.  Did  you  mean  radius  or  did  you  mean  diameter! — ^A*  I 
meant  diameter,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  correct  that  statement  as  you  now  make  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  natural  position  in  which  you  would  expect 
to  find  six  or  seven  shells  that  had  been  fired  out  of  one  of  these  hLeh- 
power  Springfield  rifies? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  impossible  to  mid 
them  that  way. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  one  of  these  cartridges  is  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle 
such  as  you  were  equipped  with  tliere,  how  far  would  the  shell  be 
thrown  ordinarily  by  the  ejector? — A.  Well,  ejecting  it  rather 
quickly,  I  should  think  it  would  be  thrown  at  least  8  or  10  feet. 

Q.  And  then  when  the  shell  strikes  what  happens  to  it?  Does  it 
jump  or  bounce  about  on  the  ground? — ^A.  It  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  gromnd. 

Q.  That  was  in  an  alley — a  roadway. — ^A.  In  that  place  it  would 
stick.    It  was  soft  ground. 

Q.  In  soft  ground  it  might  not  bounce? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not 
bounce  at  all. 

Q.  When  a  soldier  or  anyone  else  stands  and  fires  one  of  these 
rifles,  holding  it  in  the  same  position,  does  each  one  of  6  or  6  shells 
fly  the  same  distance  and  in  exactly  the  same  direction,  or  are  they 
likely  to  be  thrown  in  different  directions? — A.  They  would  be  very 
much  spread  about..  I  do  not  think  any  two  would  drop  in  the  same 
place. 

Q.  They  would  be  scattered  over  perhaps  how  much  ground! — A. 
Well,  perhaps  at  least  4  feet — 8  to  4  leet. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  can  you  tell  us  whether  anybody  had  preceded 
you  there  that  morning  or  anybody  been  there  ahead  of  you  to  see 
those  shells? — ^A.  I  am  satisfied  no  one  was  there,  sir.  I  went  away 
and  made  an  inspection  of  my  sentinels  about  3.30  or  4  o'clock. 
When  I  returned  the  sergeant  told  me  no  one  had  been  there. 

Q.  What  sergeant  was  that? — A.  That  was  Sergeant  Carlisle.  I 
took  Sergeant  Harley  with  me  on  my  inspection  of  the  sentinels. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  Sergeant  Harley  and  Sergeant  Carlisle? 
Have  you  known  them  well  for  all  these  years  you  have  been  com- 
manding that  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  depend  on  them 
anywhere. 

Q.  They  are  truthful,  reliable  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  anywhere.  I 
would  go  anywhere  with  them« 
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Q.  Now,  captain,  let  us  take  up  the  inspection  of  the  ^uns.  You 
were  ordered,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  an  inspection  of  your  guns 
as  soon  as  it  got  light  enough  for  you  to  do  so.  State  whether  or  not 
you  executed  that  order;  and  if  so,  where  and  in  what  manner  and 
with  what  results. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  or 
shortly  after  I  came  in  from  the  wall,  I  started  in  at  the  lower 
sentinel,  who  was  near  the  old  gate  of  Brownsville. 

Q.  That  is  down  next  to  the  river? — ^A.  That  is  down  next  to  the 
river;  and  I  went  from  man  to  man  alon^  the  line. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  taking  some  one  with  you — 
Sergt.  Newton  Carlisle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  on  the  inspection 
of  the  sentinels  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  We  will  come  back  to  that,  then.  I  thought  it  was  this  same 
inspection  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  I  inspected  every  man  of  my  company  who  was 
on  duty  there,  around  to  the  last  sentinel.  After  I  nad  inspected 
him  I  went  over  to  the  guardhouse,  had  the  guard  turn  out,  and 
inspected  all  the  guard.  One  member  of  the  guard  was  at  the  guard- 
house at  that  time,  Private  Howard.  The  commanding  oflScer  had 
informed  me  before,  when  I  first  met  him  that  night,  that  Howard 
had  ^ven  the  alarm  and  had  fired  his  piece.  And  when  I  came  to 
his  piece  I  did  not  inspect  that.    He  told  me  he  had  fired  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  presented  his  piece  to  you  for  inspec- 
tion.— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  told  you  himself  that  he  had  fired  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  the  commanding  ofiicer  had  already  told  you? — A.  He 
had.  He  told  me,  and  also  one  of  the  other  ofiicers,  I  don't  know 
whether  Captain  Lyon  or  Lieutenant  Lawrason,  had  also  told  me. 

Q.  You  inspected  every  man  on  guard,  every  man  of  your  com- 
pany, did  you  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?  Did  you  find  any  dirty  guns? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  did  not  find  any  at  all ;  none  of  them  that  were  even  suspicious. 

Q.  Was  your  inspection  a  careful  and  rigid  inspection? — A.  I  think 
it  was  very  rigid ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  to  make  this  in- 
spection with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  any  gun  had  been  fired  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  this  inspection  was  as  thorough  as  the  inspection  you 
make  to  select  an  orderly  for  the  commanaing  officer;  just  as  thor- 
ough. 

Q.  Just  as  thorough  as  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  tell  us,  before  we  set  away  from  that,  whether 
or  not  your  men  had  any  opportunitjr  while  they  were  on  guard  that 
night,  01^  at  any  time  during  that  night  after  firing,  to  3ean  their 
guns  and  put  them  in  the  perfect  condition  in  wnich  you  found 
uiem? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did,  Senator. 

Q.  Stationed  as  they  were,  did  they  have  any  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  water  or  anything  else  to  saturate  the  rags  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  in  making  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
guns? — A.  No,  sir;  the  men  were  afraid  to  leave  their  places. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  went  up  and  down  the  line  while  they 
were  on  duty,  from  time  to  time. — ^A.  I  did;  yes,  sir.  I  had  three 
inspections  made  of  that  line  from  the  time  they  first  went  on  until 
dayli^Lt 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  those  inspections? — ^A.  To  see  that 
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the  sentinels  understood  their  orders  and  that  everything  was  in  a 

?uiet  condition,  and  also  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  people 
orming  outside,  or  whether  they  had  seen  any  demonstration  outside. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  during  the  night,  and  what  was  the  idea 
of  your  men,  if  vou  know,  as  to  what  had  occurred — ^who  had  done 
the  firing  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  it? — A.  The  men  all  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  firing  had  come  from  the  outside.  In  fact, 
when  I  stood  in  the  open  gateway  under  those  street  lamps  that  are 
above  the  gates.  Sergeant  Carlisle  and  Serjeant  Harley  and  other 
men  all  asked  me  to  come  away;  said  I  would  certainly  be  shot  if  I 
stayed  there. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid? — A.  They  were  very  much  afraid, 
and  there  was  not  a  soldier  there  who  would  put  his  head  above  that 
wall  except  to  peep  over. 

Q.  It  is  testified  by  one  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  that  just  at 
the  break  of  day  he  saw  some  oflBcer  of  the  fort  out  in  the  mouth  of 
that  alley  picking  up  something,  and  he  described  how  he  was  dressed. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  you  were  dressed. — ^A.  I  had  on  leggings 
and  khaki  uniform  and  a  campaign  hat. 

Q.  And  your  saber? — ^A.  No;  a  revolver;  did  not  have  my  saber 
on. 

Q.  You  had  your  leggings  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  described  it  in  about  that  way.  Was  there  any  other  officer 
out  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  the  only  oflBcer  on  duty  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  No  other  officer  on  duty?— A.  The  others  were  inside.  They 
were  all  moving  about  near  the  junction,  about  barracks  B  and  D. 
Major  Penrose  was  out  there. 

Q.  So  that  if  this  man  saw  an  officer  out  there  it  must  have  been 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  could  not  have  been  anyone  else. 

Q.  And  you  were  out  there  at  that  time  and  dressed  in  that  way! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  I  sup- 
pose, bv  observation  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  these 
Springfield  rifles.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  they  could  be 
cleaned  and  put  into  the  perfect  condition  in  which  you  found  them, 
after  they  had  been  fired  half  a  dozen  times  at  midnight,  situated  as 
your  company  was — could  they  be  cleaned  that  way  m  the  dark? — 
A.  No,  »sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  powder  would  be  left  in  the 
breech. 

Q.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  not,  to  have  light,  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  clean  these  rifles? — A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  cleaning  the  bore  they  have  got  to  clean  the 
chamber  ? — A.  A  soldier  might  clean  the  bore,  but  the  powder  would 
be  apt  to  drop  down  in  the  chamber,  and  it  would  be  detected  very 
easily. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  only  a  cleaning  of  the  bore  to  remove  powder 
stains  in  the  bore  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  put  the  guns 
in  the  condition  in  which  you  found  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  the  events  of  the  evening  before,  did  you 
get  any  special  order  from  the  commanding  officer  on  the  evening  of 
August  13,  if  you  can  recall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  about  half  past  5  or 
a  quarter  to  6  I  was  directed  by  the  commanding  officer,  as  company 
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commander,  to  notify  my  men  that  all  passes  had  been  revoked ;  that 
all  men  were  to  be  in  the  post  or  inside  the  limits  of  the  garrison  by 
8  o'dock.  As  oflScer  of  the  day  I  was  directed  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  send  out  three  patrols  at  least,  from  7  o'clock  on,  so  as  to 
bring  in  all  men  who  might  be  out  on  pass,  and  to  notify  all  men  who 
were  outside  that  passes  had  been  revoked.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
me  to  ffo  out,  and  ne  told  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  about  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  so  out  in  town  and  make  any 
observations  yourself. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  sent  out  three  patrols 

Q.  How  many  men  constituted  each  of  those  patrols? — A.  I  can 
tell  you  about  each  plitrol  separately,  if  you  wish,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  first  patrol  I  sent  out  was  under  Corporal 
Wheeler. 

Q.  He  was  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This 
was  all  from  the  guard.  I  went  to  the  guardhouse,  had  the  ^ard 
form,  and  it  was  all  present.  I  selected  Corporal  Wheeler  and  two 
privates,  gave  him  his  orders,  that  he  should  notify  all  men  who 
were  out  fliat  passes  had  been  revoked,  and  that  they  were  to  return 
to  the  garrison.  I  told  Corporal  Wheeler  to  go  along  the  wall — I 
think  it  was  three  or  four  blocks — up  into  what  was  known  as  the 
tenderloin  district,  and  to  patrol  that  thoroughly,  then  to  go  bade 
into  the  town  about  three  blocks  and  turn  to  his  left  and  come  over 
toward  Elizabeth  street  and  return  to  the  post. 

The  next  patrol — ^it  might  be  termed  a  patrol — was  one  private — 
Private  Ash.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  river  with  instructions  to 
notify  any  men  going  to  or  coming  from  Matamoros  that  passes  had 
been  revoked  and  that  they  were  to  return  to  the  garrison. 

The  third  patrol,  the  corporal's  name  I  do  not  remember,  but  he 
had  two  privates  also.  I  told  him  to  go  up  Elizabeth  street  five 
blocks — ^that,  I  think,  would  take  in  one  olock  beyond  the  post-office, 
up  really  into  the  residence  district — to  turn  to  the  right  three  blocks, 
and  then  come  back  on  the  street  that  was  parallel  to  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  next  to  it? — A.  No;  three  blocks  over. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  third  street  parallel  to  Adams  street? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  name  of  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  shown  on  some  other  map.  It  is  not  shown  here, 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  third  street  from  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  night  was  that  patrol  sent  out? — ^A.  The 
first  patrol  left  about  7.30;  Ash  left  about  the  same  time.  I  told 
Ash  to  remain  at  the  wharf  until  9  o'clock.    He  could  hear  the  bell. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  taking  his  gun  ? — ^A.  He  asked 
me  if  he  should  take  his  rifle,  and  I  told  him  no ;  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  other  patrols  were  all  armed. — A. 
They  were  armed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  went  out  under  Corporal  Wheeler  and  the  next  went 
out  about  what  time? — ^A.  The  next  went  out  about  7.45  or  ten  min- 
utes to  8. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  they  returned? — A.  No,,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  time  they  returned.  The  first  patrol  went 
out  approximately  at  9  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  and  the  fifth  patrol 
went  out  soon  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  patrols? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  their  names  now,  it  was  so  long  ago. 
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the  sentinels  understood  their  orders  and  that  everything  was  in  a 

?[uiet  condition,  and  also  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  people 
brming  outside,  or  whether  they  had  seen  any  demonstration  outside. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea  during  the  night,  and  what  was  the  idea 
of  your  men,  if  vou  know,  as  to  what  had  occurred — ^who  had  done 
the  firing  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  it? — A.  The  men  all  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  firing  had  come  from  the  outside.  In  fact, 
when  I  stood  in  the  open  gateway  under  those  street  lamps  that  are 
above  the  gates.  Sergeant  Carlisle  and  Serjeant  Harley  and  other 
men  all  asked  me  to  come  away ;  said  I  would  certainly  be  shot  if  I 
stayed  there. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid? — A.  They  were  very  much  afraid, 
and  there  was  not  a  soldier  there  who  would  put  his  head  above  tihat 
wall  except  to  peep  over. 

Q.  It  is  testified  by  one  of  the  citizens  of  Brownsville  that  just  at 
the  break  of  day  he  saw  some  oflBcer  of  the  fort  out  in  the  mouth  of 
that  alley  picking  up  something,  and  he  described  how  he  was  dressed. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how  you  were  dressed. — A.  I  had  on  leggings 
and  khaki  uniform  and  a  campaign  hat. 

Q.  And  your  saber? — ^A.  No;  a  revolver;  did  not  have  my  saber 
on. 

Q.  You  had  vour  leggings  on? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  described  it  in  about  that  way.  Was  there  any  other  officer 
out  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  the  only  oflBcer  on  duty  there  at  that 
time. 

Q.  No  other  officer  on  duty? — ^A.  The  others  were  inside.  They 
were  all  moving  about  near  the  junction,  about  barracks  B  and  D. 
Major  Penrose  was  out  there. 

Q.  So  that  if  this  man  saw  an  officer  out  there  it  must  have  been 
you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  not  have  been  anyone  else. 

Q.  And  you  were  out  there  at  that  time  and  dressed  in  that  way? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  I  sup- 
pose, bv  observation  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  these 
Springfield  rifles.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  they  could  be 
cleaned  and  put  into  the  perfect  condition  in  which  you  found  them, 
after  they  had  been  fired  naif  a  dozen  times  at  midnight,  situati^  as 
your  company  was — could  they  be  cleaned  that  way  m  the  dark? — 
A.  No,  »sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  powder  would  be  left  in  the 
breech. 

Q.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  it  not,  to  have  light,  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  clean  these  rifles? — A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  cleaning  the  bore  they  have  got  to  clean  the 
chamber  ? — A.  A  soldier  might  clean  the  bore,  but  the  powder  would 
be  apt  to  drop  down  in  the  chamber,  and  it  would  be  detected  very 
easily. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  only  a  cleaning  of  the  bore  to  remove  powder 
stains  in  the  bore  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  put  the  guns 
in  the  condition  in  which  you  found  them? — A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not. 

Q.  Now,  going  back  to  the  events  of  the  evening  before,  did  you 

fit  any  special  order  from  the  commanding  officer  on  the  evening  of 
ugust  13,  if  you  can  recall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  about  half  past  5  or 
a  quarter  to  6  I  was  directed  by  the  commanding  officer,  as  company 
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commander,  to  notify  my  men  that  all  passes  had  been  revoked ;  that 
all  men  were  to  be  in  the  post  or  inside  the  limits  of  the  garrison  by 
8  o'clock.  As  officer  of  the  day  I  was  directed  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  send  out  three  patrols  at  least,  from  7  o'clock  on,  so  as  to 
bring  in  all  men  who  mient  be  out  on  pass,  and  to  notify  all  men  who 
were  outside  that  passes  had  been  revoked.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
me  to  ffo  out,  and  ne  told  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  about  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  did  so  out  in  town  and  make  any 
observations  yourself. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     I  sent  out  three  patrols 

Q.  How  many  men  constituted  each  of  those  patrols? — A.  I  can 
tell  you  about  each  plitrol  separately,  if  you  wish,  sir. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  patrol  I  sent  out  was  under  Corporal 
Wheeler. 

Q.  He  was  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  was  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  This 
was  all  from  the  guard.  I  went  to  the  guardhouse,  had  the  ^ard 
form,  and  it  was  all  present.  I  selected  Corporal  Wheeler  and  two 
privates,  gave  him  his  orders,  that  he  should  notify  all  men  who 
were  out  Siat  passes  had  been  revoked,  and  that  they  were  to  return 
to  the  garrison.  I  told  Corporal  Wheeler  to  go  along  the  wall — I 
think  it  was  three  or  four  blocks — up  into  what  was  known  as  the 
tenderloin  district,  and  to  patrol  that  thoroughly,  then  to  go  hack 
into  the  town  about  three  blocks  and  turn  to  his  left  and  come  over 
toward  Elizabeth  street  and  return  to  the  post. 

The  next  patrol — ^it  might  be  termed  a  patrol — was  one  private — 
Private  Ash.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  river  with  instructions  to 
notify  any  men  going  to  or  coming  from  Matamoros  that  passes  had 
been  revoked  and  that  they  were  to  return  to  the  garrison. 

The  third  patrol,  the  corporal's  name  I  do  not  remember,  but  he 
had  two  privates  also.  I  told  him  to  go  up  Elizabeth  street  five 
blocks — ^that,  I  think,  would  take  in  one  olock  beyond  the  post-office, 
up  really  into  the  residence  district — to  turn  to  the  right  three  blocks, 
and  then  come  back  on  the  street  that  was  parallel  to  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  next  to  it? — A.  No;  three  blocks  over. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  third  street  parallel  to  Adams  street? — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  name  of  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  shown  on  some  other  map.  It  is  not  shown  here, 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  third  street  from  Elizabeth  street? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  night  was  that  patrol  sent  out? — A.  The 
first  patrol  left  about  7.30;  Ash  left  about  the  same  time.  I  told 
Ash  to  remain  at  the  wharf  until  9  o'clock.     He  could  hear  the  bell. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  taking  his  gun  ? — ^A.  He  asked 
me  if  he  should  take  his  rifle,  and  I  told  him  no;  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  other  patrols  were  all  armed. — A. 
They  were  armed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  went  out  under  Corporal  Wheeler  and  the  next  went 
out  about  what  time? — ^A.  The  next  went  out  about  7.45  or  ten  min- 
utes to  8. 


Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  they  returned? — A.  No,,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  time  they  returned.  The  first  patrol  went 
out  approximately  at  9  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  and  the  fifth  patrol 
went  out  soon  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  patrols? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect  their  names  now,  it  was  so  long  ago. 
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Q.  Each  was  under  command  of  a  corporal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  had  how  many  men? — A.  Each  had  two  men  beeddes 
the  corporal.    The  last  patrol  got  in  about  10  o'clock,  sir. 

Q.  You  state,  at  page  39  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Penrose 
court-martial,  as  reported  to  us,  as  follows.  I  will  read  the  questioii 
and  the  answer: 

Q.  Were  yon  ordered  to  give  the  sentinel  about  the  barracks  any  special 
instructions  on  August  13? — A.  I  was  not  I  will  change  that  a  little,  to  add 
that  there  had  been  a  great  many  boys  around  the  quarters,  and  it  was  either 
on  that  guard  or  Just  before  that  Major  Penrose  had  given  me  instructions  to 
keep  the  boys  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barracks.  They  came  in 
there — we  had  all  our  property  on  the  back  porches,  were  Just  getting  settled, 
and  these  boys  would  run  up  there  and  take  some  things,  and  always  hanging 
around  at  meal  times,  so  this  special  order  was  given  to  keep  the  boys  away 
from  the  barracks. 

Is  that  statement  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  order  was  given  to 
me  under  my  report.  I  complained  to  the  major  about  these  boys 
hanging  about  the  place. 

Q.  That  answer  is  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thev  were  in  there  picking  up  anything  they  could  get  their 
hands  on? — ^A.  Anything;  yes,  sir.  You  had  to  watch  them  all  tJie 
time. 

Q.  So  it  became  necessary  to  take  these  precautions? — ^^A.  Yes,  sir. 
During  the  daytime  that  sentinel  did  not  walk  anywhere  except  in 
the  back. 

Q.  Along  in  the  rear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  night  he  extended  his  beat? — A.  He  extended  it  around 
the  quarters,  keeping  the  quarters  to  his  left. 

Q.  You  also  told  m  your  testimony  before  the  court-martial  about 
some  trouble  some  children  were  having  with  a  dog.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  that  was  and  who  they  were  and  where  it  occurred? — ^A. 
After  I  made  my  inspection  of  the  guard,  which  was  about  11.15,  I 
went  over  in  rear  of  my  own  company  quarters  to  see  if  any  of  the 
men  were  out  on  the  porches.  I  nad  had  some  trouble  a  few  days 
before  that,  or  a  week  before  that,  with  men  sitting  on  the  back  porch 
or  the  front  porch,  keeping  the  other  men  awake.  The  first  sergeant 
complained  to  me,  and  I  gave  the  order  a  few  days  before  to  have 
all  tne  men  off  the  porches,  and  so  I  went  down  in  the  rear  of  my 
quarters,  and  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  them  I  saw  what  I  thouf^t 
was  a  couple  or  two  couples  struggling,  up  near  D  Company  quar- 
ters on  the  main  walk.  I  unhitched  my  saoer  and  ran  up  as  hard  as 
I  could  to  the  place,  and  when  I  gjot  up  there  I  found  seven  or  eight 
children  there  in  a  bunch,  and  a  big  black  doff  was  holding  them  off, 
so  I  took  these  children  and  walked  with  them.  They  were  very 
much  frightened,  and  some  of  the  girls  were  c^ing.  I  walked  witti 
them  out  to  the  center  of  the  parade  ground.  The  largest  one  of  the 
children,  a  little  boy,  I  don't  know  what  his  name  was,  lived  in  the 
post.  In  fact,  they  all  lived  in  the  post.  I  asked  them  where  they 
had  been,  and  they  told  me  they  had  been  to  a  party  over  at  Mr. 
Cowen's  house. 

Q.  Mr.  Cowen's  house  was  in  that  neighborhood,  was  it  not? — ^A- 
Very  near;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  locate  it  on  the  map?  It  is  indicated  to  us  as  the 
house  marked  Na  2. — ^A.  I  can  tell  approximately.    I  don't  Ijelieve 
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that  is  the  house,  sir.    It  is  about  the  center  of  that  block.    It  is  not 
on  a  comer,  as  I  remember;  it  is  about  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  We  have  understood  that  it  fronted  on  the  alley. — ^A.  No;  it 
fronts  on  this  street — Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Fronts  on  Fourteenth  street,  and  is  located  near  the  center? — ^A. 
Just  about  the  center  of  the  block.  It  is  not  on  the  comer,  I  am 
satisfied. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  house  between  it  and  the  alley! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  there  is.  I  have  seen  the  house  several 
times.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  a  couple  of  houses  in  there  be- 
tween it  and  the  alley.  * 

Q.  Are  not  the  houses  that  you  refer  to  between  the  CJowen  house 
and  the  reservation,  ujj  in  that  direction? — ^A.  No;  there  are  other 
houses  in  here.    There  is  a  house  here  on  the  comer. 

Q.  Is  there  a  solid  front  of  houses  on  tiie  alley  there? — A.  On- 
Fourteenth  street? 

Q.  No ;  on  the  alley. — ^A.  I  don't  think  the  Cowen  house  is  on  the 
alley  at  all. 

Q.  It  does  not  reach  the  alley? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  and  look  at  it  to  see  particularly  how  it 
did  stand? — ^A.  I  never  went  out  there  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
house.  I  was  there  about  two  weeks.  I  took  Miss  Cowen  home  one 
day  from  the  Leahy  Hotel.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  in  Uie  middle  of 
the  block. 

Q.  You  took  Miss  Cowen  home? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that;  before  this  occurrence  or  afterwards? — ^A.  Be- 
fore, sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  family? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  them  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Cowen 
family? — ^A.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  however  that  may  be,  the  house  is  there  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  map  that  we  have  here  it  appears  that  the  Cowen  house 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  block;  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  alley.  I 
do  not  refer  now  to  the  map  on  the  wall  there  which  we  have  been 
looking  at,  but  to  another  map  which  we  have  here.  Is  there  a  vacant 
lot  on  the  comer  there  between  the  Cowen  house  and  the  alley  ? — ^A.  I 
could  not  say,  sir;  I  don't  faiow. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  went  down  there 
that  far. 

Q.  In  the  printed  record  of  the  Purdy  testimony  is  a  picture  of  the 
Cowen  house.  Please  look  at  the  picture  shown  you,  the  one  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  the  house  you  refer  to  as 
the  Cowen  nouse? — ^A.  Well,  Senator,  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  the  house  but  once.  I  really  could  not  say, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  some  of  your  men  had  some  trouble  when  they 
went  to  Brownsville.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Private 
Newton,  of  your  company,  being  struck  over  the  head  with  a  re- 
volver ]^  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tate.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
that?  ^  When  did  it  occur,  if  you  can  remember,  and  what  was  done 
about  it^  if  anything? — ^A.  It  may  have  been  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
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not  the  Sunday  immediately  before  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August, 
but  I  think  the  Sunday  preceding  that,  Newton  came  to  me  about  9 
o'clock  at  night  and  reported 

Q.  I  think  it  is  shown  that  it  was  done  on  the  8th.  I  will  correct 
the  date  if  that  is  not  right. — ^A.  I  am  not  exactly  positive  about 
that,  but  Newton  reported  to  me,  as  his  company  commander,  that  he 
had  been  assaulted  oy  a  citizen  uptown ;  that  he  and  Private  Lips- 
comb of  my  company  were  walking  on  Elizabeth  street;  that  they 
came  to  a  party  of  four  women  ana  one  man  who  were  standing  on 
the  outside  of  the  walk.  It  was  a  question  whether  they  should  go 
out  in  the  street  or  pass  between  this  party  amd  the  fence,  and  New- 
ton said  they  decided  to  go  single  file  past  the  party,  between  them 
and  the  fence;  that  when  he  got  opposite  this  man  the  man  pulled 
out  a  revolver  and  struck  him  on  the  head,  used  some  profanity,  and 
said  he  would  teach  him  manners,  not  to  pass  white  people  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  His  statement  was  that  he  had  stepped  off  the  sidewalk  and  was 
trying  to  pass  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  fence? — A.  No,  sir; 
between  the  party  and  the  fence.  The  party  were  standing  on  the 
outside  of  the  sidewalk,  and  he  passed  between  them  and  the  fence. 

Q.  And  there  was  space  enough  there  to  pass  without  interfering 
with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  without  any  interference. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  it  suflBciently  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  pushed  his  way  through  among  the  ladies,  jostling  them  as  he 
did  so? — A.  I  investigated  the  matter  as  far  as  I  could  with  Privates 
Lipscomb  and  Newton.    They  were  both  very  reliable  men  and  very 

?uiet  soldiers,  very  inoffensive  in  their  manner  and  everything,  and 
tried  to  find  out  and  did  find  out  who  the  man  was  that  struck 
Newton,  and  also  made  a  report  to  the  commanding  oflBcer,  and  the 
commanding  oflBcer  said  that  he  would  make  a  report  to  the  collector 
of  customs,  a  Mr.  Van.  I  went  down  and  got  Mr.  Van's  name,  and 
I  also  found  out  from  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  in  town  the 
name  of  the  man  that  struck  Newton.  It  seemed  that  he  had  bragged 
about  it  in  town,  and  the  cashier  had  a  little  hesitancy  in  teUmg 
me  his  name,  but  finally  gave  it  to  me.  I  gave  his  name  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  commanding  officer  said  he  would  make  a 
complaint  and  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Van,  but  Mr.  Van  was  out  of 
the  ci^. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  Newton  was  a  quarrelsome  man, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  and  getting  into  trouble.  Is 
that  true  or  not? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not.  He  was  my  company  derk  for 
about  a  year  and  I  came  into  intimate  contact  with  him  every  day. 

Q.  Was  his  conduct  that  of  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good  soldier 
or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  back  any 
time.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  man  that  any  captain  would  like  to  have 
in  his  company. 

Q.  A  truthful,  reliable  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•     Q.  Would  you  believe  his  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  anything  at  all  in  his  character  or  in  his  record 
that  would  warrant  you  in  distrusting  a  statement  he  would  make 
under  oath? — A.  Not  in  any  way;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  a  man  who  would  be  offensive,  especially  in  a  city 
like  that  where  there  was,  perhaps  naturally,  some  prejudice,  against 
colored  men,  when  he  was  passmg  white  people  as  he  was  passing 
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those  people? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  he  would  speak  to  anybody  or 
offend  anyone,  Senator.    He  had  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Lipscomb,  who  was  with  him? — ^A. 
Lipscomb  was  very  much  the  same  kind  of  a  man ;  very  quiet  and  in- 
offensive, a  man  who  very  seldom  spoke. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going  when  they  got  into  this  trouble? — A. 
They  reported  to  me  that  they  were  simply  taking  a  walk  on  Eliza- 
beth street.  The  position  they  were  in  was  somewhere  out  in  the 
residence  district.  The  walks  were  broad  and  it  was  the  best  street 
to  walk  on. 

Q.  Did  Newton  report  that  he  had  any  warning  whatever  that  he 
was  going  to  be  struck  with  this  revolver  in  this  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  you  want  the  report  he  made  to  me  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tate  gave  him  any 
warning  whatever  that  he  was  going  to  strike  him? — A.  None  what- 
ever; no,  sir. 

Q.  Just  as  he  came  around  by  the  ladies ^A.  Just  as  he  got  oppo- 
site to  him,  he  whipped  out  a  revolver  and  hit  him  in  the  head  with  it. 

Q.  Knocked  him  down,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  badly  wounded  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  seem 
to  be.    He  seemed  to  be  feeling  bad,  offended  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it? — A.  He  said  he  thought  as  long  as 
thej  were  going  along  and  both  behaving  themselves  it  was  a  very 
unjust  thing,  and  I  told  him  I  would  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  conmianding  oflScer,  Major  Penrose,  and  that  I  was  sure  he  would 
take  the  matter  up.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time  who  it  was  that 
hit  him. 

Q.  Did  that  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  him  or  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
entirely  so.  I  talked  to  him  the  next  day.  He  was  not  excited  any 
more  than  anyone  would  be  over  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  show  any  revengeful  disposition  or  make  any  remarks 
that  indicated  he  would  seek  to  revenge  himself  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment?— ^A.  Not  in  the  least ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  who  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  likely,  even 
thou^  mistreated  in  the  way  he  claimed,  to  hatch  a  conspiracy  or 
organize  it  to  go  out  and  shoot  up  a  whole  town  full  of  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately  at  midnight  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

Q.  Was  not  that  kind  of  man  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  making  any  threats  of  revenge  at  all 
at  any  time  before  this  firing? — A.  No,  sir.  I  talked  with  him  sev- 
eral times  about  the  thing,  and  I  told  him  that  Major  Penrose  and 
myself  had  taken  the  matter  up  and  we  would  try  and  have  it  fixed, 
and  I  also  told  him  the  name  of  the  man. 

Q.  Did  that  seem  to  be  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  man? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  man. 

Q.  Others  of  your  men  had  trouble  also — one  man  by  the  name 
of  Clifford  Adair  had  some  kind  of  trouble.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
that  was? — A.  Adair  came  over  from  Matamoros  and  brought  with 
him  a  little  silver  pen. 

Q.  Was  that  a  pen  or  a  pin? — A.  A  pen. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  put  down  in  the  reports  as  a  pin. — ^A. 
It  was  a  penholder. 

8.  Doc  402,  eO-l,  pt  5 55 
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Q.  Something  that  he  had  bought  at  Matamoras? — ^A.  He  told  me 
he  paid  a  dollar  Mex.  for  it,  50  cents  gold,  and  he  brought  it  over  and 
had  it  in  his  pocket,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  opposite  the  custom- 
house one  of  the  oflScials  there  came  out  and  stopped  him,  and  ho 
said,  "  Here,  I  will  not  allow  any  nigger  to  bring  anything  over  here. 
You  are  smuggling;  I  am  going  to  report  you  to  your  company 
commander."  He  said,  "All  right,  go  ahead  and  report  it,"  and 
he  took  the  penholder  away  from  him. 

Q.  How  did  the  custom-house  oflScer  know  that  he  had  this  pen  ? — 
A.  He  searched  him,  sir. 

Q.  Searched  him  and  found  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  used  that  language  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rule  or  the  custom  as  to  exhibiting  articles  for  in- 
spection to  the  custom-house  officer  when  they  were  not  in  packages  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  really  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  have  not  been  over  there 
but  once.  I  was  there  once  and  they  never  inspected  officers  at  all ; 
but  I  have  understood  that  thev  never  inspected  for  any  small  pack- 
ages at  all,  and  that  that  penholder  was  a  nondutiable  article. 

Q.  What  did  that  officer  do  about  the  pen  ?  Did  he  leave  it  with 
Adair  or  did  he  take  it  away  from  him  ? — A.  He  took  it  away  from 
him,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  since. 

Q.  Hekept  it,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  report  to  the  officers  about  it? — A.  Adair  re- 
ported to  me. 

Q.  What  was  it? — ^A.  He  reported  it  to  me  on  the  morning  of 
August  12 — that  was  Sunday  morning — and  I  told  Adair  that  I 
would  endeavor  to  get  the  penholder  for  him,  but  the  affair  came  up 
on  the  13th,  and  I  was  never  allowed  in  town  after  that  time.  None 
of  us  were  allowed  in  town. 

Q.  Never  got  to  investigate  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any 
opportunity  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to  see  the  customs  officer 
or  take  it  away  from  him? — A.  No,  sir;  he  has  the  penholder  yet 
Adair  told  this  man  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  duty  on  it; 
and  the  man  said :  "  No ;  I  am  going  to  report  you  for  trying  to 
smuggle." 

Q.  How  much  did  the  man  claim  the  duty  was? — A.  He  did  not 
claim  there  was  any  duty.  He  told  Adair  he  would  not  let  him 
pay  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  duty  on  it? — A.  I  don't 
think  so;  no,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  brought  in  cigars  and 
everything  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  was  Clifford  Adair? — A.  Clifford  Adair 
was  an  excellent  soldier.  He  was  what  we  call  an  "  orderly  charac- 
ter," very  neat  and  clean;  nearly  always  got  orderly  for  the  com- 
manding officer  when  he  went  on  guard. 

Q.  Was  he  a  quarrelsome  man? — A.  Not  in  the  least;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  reverse  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  quiet,  peaceable  man? — A.  Well,  he  talked  a  good  deal,  like 
a  good  many  colored  men  do,  but  he  was  inoffensive  and  a  very  neat, 
dean  soldier. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  a  man  who  was  impertinent  in  his  manner,  or 
the  reverse  of  that? — ^A.  He  was  not  impertinent;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  a  truthful  man? — ^A.  I  have  always  found  him  so; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  one  other  trouble — Private  Reed  had  some 
trouble.  What  was  that,  if  you  remember? — A.  Private  Reed  was 
also  returning  from  Matamoros,  and  he  came  along  the  board  walk 
there  and  one  of  the  custom-house  men  boosted  him  off  the  sidewalk 
into  the  river. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  about  that,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  took  the 
matter  up  and  investigated  it  as  far  as  I  could  with  the  other  men, 
and  had  Keed  in  the  next  day,  and  he  laughed  and  told  me  that  he 
thought  he  had  gotten  just  what  he  deserved. 

Q.  He  had  b^n  drinking,  hadn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been 
drinking  and  was  noisy,  and  he  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  let 
the  matter  drop. 

Q.  That  was  on  Sunday  evening,  the  12th,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  think 
that  was  the  night ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  next  day,  the  13th,  when  he  told  you  this? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  investigated  it  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  look  as  though  he  was  busv  at  that  time  getting  up  a 
shooting  party  to  shoot  up  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  happy, 
good-natured  sort  of  a  man. 

Q.  He  did  not  have  any  murderous  instincts,  as  far  as  you  were 
aware? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  ask  one  question  right  there! 

Senator  Foraker.  Certainly. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  he  had  any  such  purpose?     Could  you 
tell  from  his  looks  whether  he  had  any  such  purpose  or  not? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  ?o. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner,  and  nothing  in  his  tone,  and 
nothing  in  his  language,  as  I  understand  you,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
seriously  offended  even? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  he  got  just  about  what  he  deserved? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  lie  told  me.  He  laughed  and  told 
me  those  words. 

Q.  Did  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  further? — A.  He  said  he 
thought  he  had  better  let  the  matter  drop. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  troubles  of  any  kind  that  your  men  got  into 
there? — ^A.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  recall  at  this  time,  sir.  I 
don't  think  there  were  any  others  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  down  until  this  time  heard  of  any  of  your  men  mak- 
ing any  threats  before  the  13th  about  shooting  up  the  town  or  doing 
any  violence  to  anybody  in  that  community? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have 
talked  with  the  men  a  good  deal  about  this  matter  and  my  acting  first 
sergeant  told  me — I  asked  him  about  the  saloon  business,  and  he  said 
the  men  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter.  This  was  before  the  shooting. 
He  said  they  had  started  their  own  saloon,  some  of  their  own  men 
had,  and  that  other  saloons  in  town  had  provided  bars  for  them,  and 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied.  We  had  a  good  post  exchange 
there,  and  they  frequented  that  very  much  indeed.  In  fact,  a  great 
many  of  the  men  stayed  in  the  garrison.    They  played  baseball,  and 
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I  ran  the  exchange.  I  was  exchange  officer,  and  they  came  there  a 
ffood  deal.  I  sold  soda  water  for  them,  and  they  were  in  there  all 
day. 

Q.  Your  pay  day  was  Saturday,  the  11th,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  asK  you  if  the  saloon  you  refer  to  was  one  started  by  Al- 
lison, who  had  been  discharged  from  Company  B? — ^A.  That  is  the 
one.    I  have  never  seen  it,  but  I  understood  he  ran  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Started  about  pay  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  started 
that  day  or  the  day  before  or  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Ajid  that  saloon  was  located  out  to  the  east  of  the  reservation? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.    I  don't  know  where  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  you  have  investigated  the  subject  a  good  deal. 
I  understood  you  to  say,  so  far  as  your  men  are  concerned,  you  have 
taken  steps  to  find  out  whether  or  not  any  of  your  men  were  guilty 
of  this  shooting? — A.  By  every  means  that  I  thought  was  possible; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  talked  with  them  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Talked  with  all  of  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Questioned  them  and  had  your  noncomimissioned  officers  try  to 
find  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that,  can  vou  tell  us  who  did  do  that  shooting? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  tne  men  did  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  men  did  it? — A.  Ncx  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  that,  are  you? — A.  1  am  satisfied  of  that 
I  have  studied  this  subject  from  every  phase  of  it.  I  think  I  have 
read  almost  every  bit  of  evidence  and  testimony  that  has  been  given, 
not  only  that  taken  by  General  Garlington  and  the  other  inspectors- 
general,  but  in  Major  Penrose's  court-martial,  and  the  longer  it  goes  on 
Uie  more  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  men  did  not  do  the  shooting.  It  is 
possible  that  there  were  a  few  shots  fired  from  the  barracks  or  some 
of  those  quarters  b}^  the  men  in  their  fright.  Even  when  I  joined 
the  command  that  night  the  men  were  stillunder  a  heavy  excitement 
and  were  very  much  frightened. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  anybody  connected 
with  the  battalion  firing  a  shot,  have  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fact,  have  you,  that  leads 
you  to  suspect  any  man  in  that  battalion  of  having  participated  in 
that  affair? — A.  ]ISot  in  the  least;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  constituted  that  bat- 
talion, speaking  in  a  general  way?  Were  they  a  peaceable,  orderly, 
well-behaved  set  of  soldiers  or  not?— A.  They  were,  sir,  those  re- 
ports in  these  books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Q.  Had  this  battalion  or  any  company  of  it  or  any  men  in  it  had 
special  trouble  during  all  the  time  you  were  connected  with  it? — A. 
In  ever;  no,  sir.     There  were  individual  fights,  you  understand,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  fight  one  another? — A.  Among  themselves,  sir, 
over  drinning  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  no  other  disturbances. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  did  any  drinking  to  excess  as  com- 
pared with  other  soldiers. — A.  No;  they  did  not.  I  have  com- 
manded white  soldiers  a  good  deal,  and  I  found  that  the  drinking 
among  our  men  was  much  less. 

Q.  Drinking  among  the  colored  soldiers  was  less  than  among  the 
white  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  much. 
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^  Q.  You  would  get  through  pay  day  with  fewer  arrests? — A.  Well, 
sir.  they  were  through  that  pay  day  at  Brownsville  and  there  was 
only  one  simple  arrest  in  town. 

Q.  In  the  whole  battalion? — ^A.  In  the  whole  battalion.  There 
was  not  an  arrest  in  the  post  at  all. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Captain,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  When  you  took 
command  of  the  company,  was  the  impression  made  on  you  that  the 
men  thought  they  were  iJeing  attacked,  or  were  they  attacking  some- 
body ? — ^A.  They  thought  they  were  being  attacked,  sir,  and  the  orders 
that  were  given  to  me  as  omcer  of  the  day  were  that  in  case  of  an 
attack,  that  we  expected  every  moment,  the  men  were  to  lie  down  and 
keep  behind  the  wall,  and  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  not  protected 
by  the  wall,  were  to  rail  back  on  the  parade  ground  and  lie  down,  and 
no  shots  were  to  be  fired  under  any  circumstances,  except  on  the  order 
of  a  commissioned  officer. 

Q.  And  that  would  indicate  that  you  all  thought  you  were  being 
attacked? — ^A.  Yes,  indeed;  that  is  what  we  thought  all  night 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  expecting  an  attack? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?— A.  I  don't  know  why. 

Q.  Why  were  you  expecting  an  attack  at  that  time  that  you  took 
command? — ^A.  l  did  not  know  anything  about  the  situation. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  were  expecting  an  attack — why? — ^A.  Me  per- 
sonally ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that^  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  expecting  an  attack  or  not? — A.  I  simply  carried  out 
orders  that  were  given  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  expecting  an  attack  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  to  Senator  Scott  that  you  were  expecting 
an  attack. 

Senator  Forakeb.  The  attack  was  over  before  you  took  command 
of  your  company? 

Senator  Warner.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  an  attack. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  firing. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  firing  was  entirely  over.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing, about  the  situation. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Were  the  men  expecting  an  attack  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — ^A.  I  donx  know,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  attack  on  the  fort  before 
that? — ^A.  That  is  what  they  thought. 

Q.  Were  they  not  expecting  an  attack  because  some  of  them  had 
been  out  attackmg  that  town  ?— A.  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  expecting  an  attack  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  out  in  the  town  1 — A.  I  can  only  tell  you  from  hearsay 
that  the  first  shots  they  told  me  were  fired  over  the  barracks,  and 
these  men  got  the  impression  that  they  were  being  fired  upon,  and 
they  thought  these  people  were  coming  back  after  them. 

Q.  Why  should  they  think  they  were  coming  back? — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  talk  with 
them  on  that  line. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  have  not  finished  my  examination. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Why  should  thev  expect  an  attack? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  can 
explain  it  this  way,  Senator,  that  from  every  point  of  investigation 
that  I  have  made  in  this  matter  they  have  all  stated  that  the  first 
?hots  were  fired  over  the  barracks;  that  whoever  fired  the  first  shots 
fired  four  or  five  revolver  shots.  Personally  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  took  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  was  so,  there  had  been  an  attack  prior  to  that  time. — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  these  men  were  expecting  another  attack  after  you 
took  charge.  You  must  have  heard  the  conversation. — ^A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  they  were  expecting  an  attack? 

Senator  Scott.  Senator,  I  think  possibly  I  owe  you  an  explanation. 
I  asked  him  if  they  expdcted  an  attack.  You  are  trying  to  fasten  it 
on  him  individually. 

Senator  Overman.  He  was  one  of  them. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  knew  I  was  forgetting  something,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  re- 
served the  right  to  finish.  I  want  to  a3i  you  what  was  the  cause  of 
these  special  instructions  that  were  given  you  about  a  quarter  before 
6  o'clock  the  evening  of  the  13th?  What  was  the  cause  of  that?  I 
refer  to  the  Evans  incident.— A.  That  was  due  to  the  alleged  attack 
on  Mrs.  Evans  the  night  previously. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  explain  to  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  take 
these  precautions  and  send  out  the  patrols? — A.  He  told  me  Mr. 
Evans  had  reported  this  matter  to  him,  and  that  Mayor  Combe  had 
informed  him  that  he  thought  it  was  better  for  the  men  not  to  go 
out  in  town  that  night. 

Q.  Was  that  because  the  mayor  thought  the  men  would  shoot  up 
the  town  or  the  town  would  shoot  up  the  men? — ^A.  He  thought 
something  might  happen  to  them  if  there  were  a  few  of  them  around 
alone,  ui  regard  to  the  question  that  the  Senator  asked  me  about 
whether  the  men  were  expecting  an  attack,  I  heard  no  conversation 
about  that.  In  regard  to  the  men,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 
at  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  expecting  an  attack  or 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  simply  car- 
ried out  the  orders  that  were  given  to  me. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Your  statement  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  and  what  you 
observed  indicated  that  they  thought  they  had  been  attacked? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  at  2  o'clock  resumed  its 
session. 

Present :  Senators  Warren  (chairman) ,  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  EDGAB  A.  MACKLIN— Continued. 

Capt.  Edgar  A.  Mackun,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  being  re- 
called, testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Captain,  at  page  662  of  thQ  printed  Beport  of  the  testimony 

before  the  court-martial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Major  Penrose 

you  give  a  statement  of  the  strength  of  your  company.    Can  you 

give  us  now  what  the  strength  of  your  company  was?     First  tell 

us  how  many  men  you  should  have  had,  on  paper. — ^A.  Sixty-two,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  they  all  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thmk  I  can, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  it  into  our  record  here. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there 

were  46  men  present  that  night.    The  first  sergeant  was  at  Fort  Sill 

on  the  rifle  competition.    One  man  was  on  furlough  at  Kansas  City, 

Mo. ;  1  man  sick  in  hospital  at  Fort  Bavard,  N.  Mex. ;  4  men  on 

guard ;  2  in  confinement ;  1  in  the  hospital 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  men  on  guard? — A.  Four,  sir;  1  in  the  hospital, 
3  out  on  pass,  2  at  the  corral,  1  at  Major  Penrose's  quarters,  and  1  at 
Lieutenant  Hay's  quarters.  I  think  that  accounts  for  all  of  them, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Let  us  see.  That  makes  62.  Well,  did  you  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  every  man  who  should  have  been  about  the  reserva- 
tion that  night? — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  checked  up  your  entire  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
made  a  personal  check  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  at  that  time,  and  the 
others  were  all  accounted  for  in  the  way  I  have  enumerated  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  officer  of  the  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  duty  of  the  officer  of  the  day  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  camp,  the  preservation  of  order,  and  its  safety  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  He  is  charged  with  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  charged  with  that  that  night? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  ten  minutes  to  12  or  thereabouts  you  went  to  bed? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  undress? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  lie  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  the  shooting? — A.  Nothing  at  all;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Only  what  was  told  you  afterwards? — A.  That  was  all,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  was  it  that  as  officer  of  the  day  you  went  to  bed,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  you  were  tired? — ^A.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  a 
full  explanation  of  it,  sir? 

Q.  In  your  own  way.  You  are  entitled  to  that,  and  I  can  not 
control  that. — A.  Why,  Senator,  every  officer  in  the  Army  does  that. 
The  officer  of  the  day  in  my  regiment  was  required  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  every  sentinel  on  post  at  least  once.  The  guard  manual 
and  the  Army  Kegulations  and  any  orders  that  we  had  did  not  re- 
quire an  inspection  after  midnight.  That  used  to  be  so  before  the 
present  guard  manual  came  out.  Since  the  Brownsville  affair  the 
War  Department  has  issued  a  special  order  requiring  an  inspection 
after  midnight,  but  only  since  that  time. 

Q.  1  think  possibly  I  can  get  at  it  in  a  shorter  way.  The  fact  that 
you  retired  that  night  and  went  to  sleep  showed -that  you  saw  no  cause 
for  hnj  uneasiness  on  your  part? — A.  Not  in  the  least;  no,  sir; 
everjiihing  was  absolutely  quiet.    It  was  a  very  quiet  night,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  sent  your  patrols  out  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sent  out  three  ? — A.  I  had  sent  out  five. 

Q.  You  had  sent  one  unarmed  man  down  to  the  wharf? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  with  directions  for  him  to  remain  there  until  9  o'clock? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  sent  five  patrols  out  in  all? — A.  Five  in  all; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  reports  from  anyone  that  you  sent  out  gave  you  any 
indication  of  any  trouble  from  the  town? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the 
least. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  report? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  they  were  not  sent 
out  to  report  that,  but  everything  was  quiet.    They  reported  that. 

Q.  I  say,  that  is  what  they  reported  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  that  all  the  time  you  were  stationed  at  Browns- 
ville you  knew  of  no  trouble  between  a  soldier  and  a  Mexican? — A.  I 
do  not  recall  that  I  ever  heard  of  any.  Senator.  I  do  not  recall  that 
I  ever  heard  of  any. 

Q.  That  is  your  remembrance,  that  you  never  did  hear  of  any? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  trouble  between  any  soldier  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and  the 
police? — A.  The  only  troubles  were  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  We  will  stick  to  one  question.  You  never  heard  of  any  trouble 
between  soldiers  and  police? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  colored  soldiers  and  the  Mexicans 
mixed  with  one  another  more  than  with  white  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  did. 

Q.  Fraternized  quite  friendly? — A.  I  am  satisfied  they  did;  yes, 
•sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  observation  there  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mexican  boys,  ranging  up  from  6  to 
20  years,  would  come  out  there,  would  they  not,  and  bathe? — ^A. 
Daily ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  lagoon  where  the  water  goes  up  there? — ^A.  Daily;  yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  the  citizens  would  come  out  to  the  retreat? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  day. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nothing  that  indicated  but  what  there  was  the  best 
of  feeling  toward  the  soldiers  by  the  people  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  It 
seemed  to  be:  yes,  sir;  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Now,  all  that  you  learned  of  this  shooting  was  from  the  men? — 
A.  No;  from  Major  Penrose,  Captain  Lyon,  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
and  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  That  night? — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Major  Penrose  and 
Mayor  Combe  that  night  and  also  with  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  But  certain  of  the  soldiers  told  you  that  there  was  shooting,  did 
they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  so  into  that  that  night. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  The  next  day  I  dioT  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  the  next  day. 

Q.  Then  how  did  they  tell  you  the  shooting  had  been  done? — ^A, 
The  men  of  my  company  that  heard  the  first  part  of  the  shooting,  I 
think,  have  nearly  all  made  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  this  first  firmg 
was  over  the  barracks.  That  is  the  impression  that  I  gained  from 
the  investigation  of  those  men. 

Q.  The  affidavits  will  show  for  themselves.  I  ask  you. — ^A.  That 
is  what  they  told  me.     I  prepared  the  affidavits. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  claim  generally  of  your  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  first  shots  were  over  the  barracks? — ^A.  That  is,  toward 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  it  was 
over  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  I  did;  yes.  sir.  I 
don't  think  they  struck  the  barracks,  because  we  found  no  indication. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  We  will  come  to  that.  I  ask  you 
what  the  men  said  to  you,  whether  it  was  toward  or  over  the  bar- 
racks— the  first  shooting? — A.  The  men  told  me  that  the  first  shoot- 
ing was  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Where  did  they  say  the  men  were  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A, 
They  said  the  first  firing  appeared  to  be  directly  in  rear  of  B  Com- 
pany, about  where  the  alley  is. 

Q.  About  where  you  found  those  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
where  the  alley  is:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  the  men  were  there  near  the  barracks,  and 
shooting  at  the  barracks? — A.  Shooting  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  barracks  to  see  if  any  shot 
had  hit  it? — A.  I  did;  an  investigation  of  my  own.  That  is,  I  did 
not  go  on  the  roof.    I  went  on  the  porches. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  evidence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  a  little  bit  peculiar.  Captain,  that 
men  standing  off  within  a  hundred  feet,  shooting  at  the  barracks, 
would  miss  it? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  miss  it  at 
that  distance. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  jou  as  being  singular? — A.  Well,  it  did  seem  a 
little  strange;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  question  the  men  further  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  them? — A.  I  went  into  the  thing  in  every 
way  that  I  possibly  could,  and  thev  have  never  chanired. 
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Q.  And  the  citizens  would  come  out  to  the  retreat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  day. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nothing  that  indicated  but  what  there  was  the  best 
of  feeling  toward  the  soldiers  by  the  people  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  It 
seemed  to  be:  yes,  sir;  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Now,  all  that  you  learned  of  this  shooting  was  from  the  men? — 
A.  No;  from  Major  Penrose,  Captain  Lyon,  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
and  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  That  night? — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Major  Penrose  and 
Mayor  Combe  that  night  and  also  with  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  But  certain  of  the  soldiers  told  you  that  there  was  shooting,  did 
thev? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  so  into  that  that  night. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  The  next  day  I  dioT  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  the  next  day. 

Q.  TTien  how  did  they  tell  you  the  shooting  had  been  done? — ^A, 
The  men  of  my  company  that  heard  the  first  part  of  the  shooting,  I 
think,  have  nearly  all  made  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  this  first  firmg 
was  over  the  barracks.  That  is  the  impression  that  I  gained  from 
the  investigation  of  those  men. 

Q.  The  affidavits  will  show  for  themselves.  I  ask  you. — ^A.  That 
is  what  they  told  me.     I  prepared  the  affidavits. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  claim  generally  of  your  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thatthefirstshots  were  over  the  barracks? — A.  That  is,  toward 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  it  was 
over  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  I  did;  yes.  sir.  I 
don't  think  they  struck  the  barracks,  because  we  found  no  inoication. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  We  will  come  to  that.  I  ask  you 
what  the  men  said  to  you,  whether  it  was  toward  or  over  the  bar- 
racks— the  first  shooting? — A.  The  men  told  me  that  the  first  shoot- 
ing was  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Where  did  they  say  the  men  were  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A, 
They  said  the  first  firing  appeared  to  be  directly  in  rear  of  B  Com- 
pany, about  where  the  alley  is. 

Q.  About  where  you  found  those  shells? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
where  the  alley  is:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  the  men  were  there  near  the  barracks,  and 
shooting  at  the  barracks? — A.  Shooting  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  barracks  to  see  if  any  shot 
had  hit  it? — A.  I  did;  an*  investigation  of  my  own.  That  is,  I  did 
not  go  on  the  roof.    I  went  on  the  porches. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  evidence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  a  little  bit  peculiar.  Captain,  that 
men  standing  off  within  a  hundred  feet,  shooting  at  the  barracks, 
would  miss  it? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  miss  it  at 
that  distance. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  being  singular? — A.  Well,  it  did  seem  a 
little  strange;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  question  the  men  further  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  them? — A.  I  went  into  the  thing  in  every 
way  that  I  possibly  could,  and  thev  have  never  chanired. 
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Q.  Still  claim  that  they  were  shooting  at  the  barracks? — A» 
Toward  the  barracks,  sir. 

Q.  Toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  seemed  to  have  the  impression  that  the  bar- 
racks was  being  attacked? — ^A.  Did  I  say  that,  sir? 

Q.  That  the  men  had  that  impression? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  men  had 
that  impression.  There  are  two  or  three  men  of  my  company  who 
told  me  about  the  jfirst  part  of  the  shooting,  and  they  gave  those 
remarks  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  outside  of  the  wall; 
the  language  I  don't  think  I  should  repeat  here. 

Q.  We  might  just  as  well  have  it. — A.  "  Come  out,  you  black  sons 
of  bitches." 

Q.  That  is,  shouting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shooting  toward  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  a  little  singular,  that  men  would  stand 
out  there  and  shout  that  way,  and  shoot  and  not  hit  the  barracks? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  Senator ;  it  did  some  way  strike  me  as  a  little 
singular. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it? — A.  I  did  not  have  any  reason  not  to  be- 
lieve it 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  believe  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  still  believe  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  men  stood  out  there— did  you  hear  anything  else? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  how  many  men  there  were  apparently  doing 
that  shootmg? — A.  I  did,  but  I  don't  recollect  that  they  gave  me 
any  number.    They  could  not  say. 

Q.  That  was  a  very  important  matter,  was  it  not,  in  the  investiga- 
tion, how  many  men? — ^A.  You  mean  did  I  ask  how  many  men? 

Q.  That  were  attacking  the  fort. — A.  They  could  not  tell,  sir;  they 
could  not  see. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  asked  them  how  many. — ^A.  I  did  ask 
them  how  many,  but  they  could  not  see.  They  could  not  tell  anything 
about  it 

Q.  An  old  soldier  could  not  tell  anything  about  the  number  of  an 
attacking  party  from  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  one  or  a  hundred  ? — A.  Well,  he  could  tell  if  it 
was  one  or  a  hundred,  certainly,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
10  or  20. 

Q.  Could  he  tell  whether  it  was  between  10  and  20? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  could  not. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  between  10  and  60? — A.  Possibly  he  could. 

Q.  Doyouasasoldier  say  thathecouldnot?— A.  Ido;  and  it  has 
been  tried. 

Q.  Where  was  it  tried?— A.  At  Fort  Mcintosh. 
Q-  How?— A.  With  rifles. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  trial? — ^A.  A  mere  experiment; 
that  was  all. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any- 
one could  tell. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  when  it  was,  sir;  I 
don't  know. 
Q.  What  year?— A.  1907;  this  year,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  had  that  experiment  made? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it  except  that  it  was  made. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  post,  but  not  present. 

Q.  Who  aid  you  understand  had  that  experiment  made? — ^A.  As  I 
said.  Senator,  I  don't  know  who  had  it  made. 

Q.  You  were  told,  weren't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  told;  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  understand  it  was  a  voluntary  experiment  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  listen  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
10  or  50? — ^A.  Because  they  told  me  afterwards. 

Q.  What  officer  told  you  that? — A.  Lieutenant  Harbold. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  there? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  there.  I 
don't  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Senator. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  when  Mayor  Combe  came  up  to  the  fort  that 
ni^t? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  when  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  was  there  then  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  conversation  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  only  conversa- 
tion that  I  can  tell  about  is  already  given  in  my  testimony — ^that  when 
I  reported  to  Major  Penrose  he  said,  "  My  God,  boy,  where  have  you 
been?  "  and  I  told  him,  and  then  he  told  me  to  take  command  of  my 
company,  and  I  left  immediately  afterwards.  I  did  not  listen  to  any 
conversation  between  Mayor  Combe  and  Major  Penrose.  The  other 
officers  were  standing  off  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  I  passed  over  and 
relieved  Lieutenant  Grier  and  took  command  of  my  own  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mayor  Combe's  purpose  was  there  that 
night? — A.  Well,  he  came  up  to  tell  the  maior — this  is  only  hear- 
say— ^that  he  came  up  to  tell  the  major  that  the  men  had  been  down 
there  and  shot  up  the  town. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that? — ^A.  Oh,  within  a  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  sir — some  time  shortlv  after ;  I  don't  recollect  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Mayor  Combe  ? — A.  Mayor  Combe  and  the  ma- 
jor were  standing  alone. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  there  of  the  citizens? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mayor  Combe? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him 
four  or  five  years. 

Q.  He  was  the  attending  physician  there  at  the  fort,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  Army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well? — A.  I  knew  him  quite  well;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  reliable  man? — ^A.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  so;  yes,  sir; 
an  excellent  man. 

Q.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  friendly  to  the  sol- 
diers?— A.  I  am  sure  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  when  the  mayor  of  the  city  came  up  there  a  little 
past  midnight  after  this  shooting,  as  you  learned,  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  said  that  it  was  men  of  that  command  that  had  shot  up 
the  town,  did  that  make  any  impression  upon  you? — ^A.  Why  cer- 
tainly it  did ;  yes,  sir.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  him  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Well,  had  not  your  men  reported  to  you  that  there  had  been 
shooting  toward  the  tort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  every  reason  to  believe  Mayor  Combe  was  telling 
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Q.  And  the  citizens  would  come  out  to  the  retreat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  day. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nothing  that  indicated  but  what  there  was  the  best 
of  feeling  toward  the  soldiers  by  the  people  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  It 
seemed  to  be:  yes,  sir;  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Now,  all  that  you  learned  of  this  shooting  was  from  the  men? — 
A.  No;  from  Major  Penrose,  Captain  Lyon,  Lieutenant  Lawrason, 
and  Lieutenant  Grier. 

Q.  That  night? — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Major  Penrose  and 
Mayor  Combe  that  night  and  also  with  Captain  Lyon. 

Q.  But  certain  of  the  soldiers  told  you  that  there  was  shooting,  did 
they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  so  into  that  that  night. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  The  next  day  I  dioT  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  the  next  day. 

Q.  Tnen  how  did  they  tell  you  the  shooting  had  been  done? — ^A, 
The  men  of  my  company  that  heard  the  first  part  of  the  shooting,  I 
think,  have  nearly  all  made  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  this  first  firing 
was  over  the  barracks.  That  is  the  impression  that  I  gained  from 
the  investigation  of  those  men. 

Q.  The  affidavits  will  show  for  themselves.  I  ask  you. — ^A.  That 
is  what  they  told  me.     I  prepared  the  affidavits. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  claim  generally  of  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  first  shots  were  over  the  barracks? — A.  That  is,  toward 
the  barracks. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  it  was 
over  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  I  did;  jres,  sir.  I 
don't  think  they  struck  the  barracks,  because  we  found  no  indication. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  We  will  come  to  that.  I  ask  you 
what  the  men  said  to  you,  whether  it  was  toward  or  over  the  bar- 
racks— the  first  shooting? — ^A.  The  men  told  me  that  the  first  shoot- 
ing was  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Where  did  they  say  the  men  were  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A. 
They  said  the  first  firing  appeared  to  be  directly  in  rear  of  B  Com- 
pany, about  where  the  alley  is. 

Q.  About  where  you  found  those  shells? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
where  the  alley  is:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  the  men  were  there  near  the  barracks,  and 
shooting  at  the  barracks? — A.  Shooting  toward  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  barracks  to  see  if  any  shot 
had  hit  it? — ^A.  I  did;  an  investigation  of  my  own.  That  is,  I  did 
not  go  on  the  roof.    I  went  on  the  porches. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  evidence  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  a  little  bit  peculiar.  Captain,  that 
men  standing  off  within  a  hundred  feet,  shooting  at  the  barracks, 
would  miss  it? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  miss  it  at 
that  distance. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  being  singular? — ^A.  Well,  it  did  seem  a 
little  strange;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  question  the  men  further  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  them? — A.  I  went  into  the  thing  in  every 
way  that  I  possibly  could,  and  they  have  never  chanired. 
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Q,  Who  had  that  experiment  made? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it  except  that  it  was  made. 

Q.  Were  you  there? — A.  I  was  in  the  post,  but  not  present. 

Q.  Who  aid  you  understand  had  that  experiment  made? — ^A.  As  I 
said,  Senator,  I  don't  know  who  had  it  made. 

Q.  You  were  told,  weren't  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  told;  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  understand  it  was  a  voluntary  experiment  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  listen  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
10  or  60? — A.  Because  they  told  me  afterwards. 

Q.  What  officer  told  you  that? — ^A.  Lieutenant  Harbold. 

Q.  Was  Major  Penrose  there? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  there.  I 
don't  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  Senator. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mayor  Combe  came  up  to  the  fort  that 
ni^t? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  when  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  was  there  then  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  conversation? — A.  No,  sir.  The  only  conversa- 
tion that  I  can  tell  about  is  already  given  in  my  testimony — that  when 
I  reported  to  Major  Penrose  he  said,  "  My  God,  boy,  where  have  you 
been?  "  and  I  told  him,  and  then  he  told  me  to  take  command  of  my 
company,  and  I  left  immediately  afterwards.  ^  I  did  not  listen  to  any 
conversation  between  Mayor  Combe  and  Major  Penrose.  The  other 
officers  were  standing  off  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  I  passed  over  and 
relieved  Lieutenant  Grier  and  took  command  of  my  own  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mayor  Combe's  purpose  was  there  that 
night? — A.  Well,  he  came  up  to  tell  the  major — ^this  is  only  hear- 
say— that  he  came  up  to  tell  the  major  that  the  men  had  been  down 
there  and  shot  up  the  town. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that? — ^A.  Oh,  within  a  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  sir — some  time  shortly  after ;  I  don't  recollect  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Mayor  Combe  ? — A.  Mayor  Combe  and  the  ma- 
jor were  standing  alone. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  there  of  the  citizens? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mayor  Combe? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him 
four  or  five  years. 

Q.  He  was  the  attending  physician  there  at  the  fort,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  He  had  been  in  the  Army  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well  ? — ^A.  I  knew  him  quite  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  very  reliable  man  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  so ;  yes,  sir ; 
an  excellent  man. 

Q.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  friendly  to  the  sol- 
diers?— ^A.  I  am  sure  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  when  the  mayor  of  the  city  came  up  there  a  little 
past  midniffht  after  this  shooting,  as  you  learned,  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  said  that  it  was  men  of  that  command  that  had  shot  up 
the  town,  did  that  make  any  impression  upon  you? — ^A.  Why  cer- 
tainly it  did ;  yes,  sir.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  him  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Well,  had  not  your  men  reported  to  you  that  there  had  been 
shooting  toward  the  fort? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  every  reason  to  believe  Mayor  Combe  was  telling 
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the  truth? — ^A.  I  thought  so;  yes,  sir.  I  believe  so  yet,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  exactly. 

Q.  Now,  that  night  at  your  barracks  you  went  to  bed  in  your  usual 
place  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed  at  your  accustomed  place  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  that  a  soldier  could  not  find  you  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  came  in  the  house.  If  he  did,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  found  me. 

Q.  Your  ST^ord  and  belt  were  on  the  outside  of  your  room? — 
A.  Exactly  where  I  have  always  placed  them  when  I  have  been  officer 
of  the  day. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  where  they  alwajs  were.  Where  were  they 
that  night? — ^A.  Eight  against  the  doorsiU,  sir. 

Q.  Outside? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  doors  wide  open. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  light  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  a  soldier  had  come  there  looking  for  you  where  you  usually 
slept,  he  could  have  seen  you  readily  ? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  why 
he  should  not.    He  could  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  down  town  yourself  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  downtown  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  about 
8  o'clock.  Senator. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  downtown  about  10  o'clock? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not.    I  never  have  testified  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  asking  you  that. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  was 
in  town  about  10  o'clock  that  morning,  but  not  that  night. 

^  What  was  your  purpose  in  going  downtown? — A.  To  see  if  the 
patrols  had  earned  out  their  orders ;  to  see  if  I  could  fiuid  any  stray 
men  around. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anybody  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  alone. 

Q.  You  felt  perfectly  safe  in  going  down? — A.  Absolutely;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  uniform? — ^A.  I  wore  my  uniform  and  my 
side  arms.    No  revolver,  but  just  my  saber. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  little  deaf? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  shot  affected  my 
hearing. 

Q.  You  were  not  deaf  on  this  night  of  the  14th? — ^A.  Not  particu- 
larly so;  no,  sir.    I  am  a  very  sound  sleeper,  though. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  When  you  went  downtown  where  did  you  go  to  on  the  night  of 
the  13th? — A.  I  went  down  Elizabeth  street  about  five  blocks.  I 
think  it  was  one  block  beyond  the  post-office.  Then  I  turned  two  or 
three  blocks  to  the  right.  Then  I  went  down  a  street  that  runs  paral- 
lel to  Elizabeth  street,  and  shortly  after  I  turned  I  came  to  the  city 
market.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  place.  It  is  not 
indicated  on  the  map  here.  Over  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  I 
think,  was  a  saloon  owned  by  a  man  named  Crixell.  I  went  to  the 
door  of  that  saloon  and  asked  Crixell  if  he  had  seen  any  of  the  men. 
A  man  I  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Crixell— I  never  had  met  him  befor^ 
there  were  three  brothers  of  them — he  said  that  he  had  not  seen  any 
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soldiers,  but  he  had  seen  a  patrol  go  by  a  few  minutes  before.  He 
had  a  side  room  there.  I  asked  him  what  that  room  was,  and  he  said 
that  was  a  room  that  his  brother  had  had  fitted  up  for  colored  soldiers. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  soldiers  during 
pay  day,  and  he  said  no,  that  they  had  behaved  very  well.  From 
there  I  went  across  the  street.  There  were  three  places  there  that  I 
took  to  be  restaurants.  I  looked  over  the  blind  door  that  they  had, 
the  short  door,  to  see  if  there  were  any  men  in  there ;  did  not  enter 
any  of  them  and  saw  no  men.  I  then  went  on  and  continued  down 
that  street  until  I  came  to  the  street  that  runs  along  the  alley,  and  I 
turned  around  by  the  post-office  there,  and  went  in  the  main  gate — ^I 
do  not  mean  the  post-office,  but  the  telegraph  office — and  went  in  the 
main  ^ate. 

Q.  It  was  Crixell's  saloon,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  his.  He 
had  two  there,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  is  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  court-martial,  at  page  964 : 

Q.  Was  Grizeirs  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street  one  of  the  places  that  you  stated 
you  entered  on  the  morning,  I  think,  of  August  13? — ^A.  At  about  ten  minutes 
of  10 ;  yes,  sir. 

A.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  down  there  at  10  o'clock,  then? — A.  You  said  10 
o'clock  that  night,  sir.    I  say  morning. 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  morning,  was  it? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  not  that  night. 
I  was  not  near  his  place  that  night ;  that  is,  the  main  place. 

Q.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  13th  you  went  down? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  the  morning  of  the  13th? — ^A.  I  went  to 
the  bank,  and  to  the  printers,  and  went  into  Crixell's  and  got  a 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  before  the  firing? — A.  The  day  fefore  the 
firing.  It  was  before  I  went  on  guard,  because  the  officer  of  the  day 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  garrison,  except  he  is  on  duty. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  morning  of  the  13th  or  the  morning  of  the 
14th?— A.  The  13th. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Then  it  was  10  o'clock  on  the  13th  that  you  were  downtown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  Monday  morning  before  I  went  on  guard. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Before  you  went  on  guard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  were  not  down  tliere  on  the  14th  at  all? — A.  In  town?  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  enter  the  town  at  all,  except  on  that  street,  when  I  went 
out  and  got  the  shells ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  When  you  got  those  shells  did  you  go  any  farther  down  the 
alley  looking  for  shells? — A.  I  did  not  go  into  the  town  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  saw  some  shells  there,  some  indication  of  firing,  why 
didn't  you  go  down  the  alky  looking  for  more  shells? — A.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  down  there.    I  did  not  go  down  that  way  at  alL 
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soldiers,  but  he  had  seen  a  patrol  go  by  a  few  minutes  before.  He 
had  a  side  room  there.  I  asked  him  what  that  room  was,  and  he  said 
that  was  a  room  that  his  brother  had  had  fitted  up  for  colored  soldiers. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  soldiers  during 
pay  day,  and  he  said  no,  that  they  had  behaved  very  well.  From 
there  I  went  across  the  street.  There  were  three  places  there  that  I 
took  to  be  restaurants.  I  looked  over  the  blind  dx)or  that  they  had, 
the  short  door,  to  see  if  there  were  any  men  in  there ;  did  not  enter 
any  of  them  and  saw  no  men.  I  then  went  on  and  continued  down 
that  street  until  I  came  to  the  street  that  runs  along  the  alley,  and  I 
turned  around  by  the  post-office  there,  and  went  in  the  main  gate — ^I 
do  not  mean  the  post-office,  but  the  telegraph  office — and  went  in  the 
main  gate. 

Q.  It  was  Crixell's  saloon,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  his.  He 
had  two  there,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  is  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  court-martial,  at  page  964 : 

Q.  Was  Grizeirs  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street  one  of  the  places  that  you  stated 
you  entered  on  the  morning,  I  think,  of  August  13? — ^A.  At  about  ten  minutes 
of  10 ;  yes,  sir. 

A.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  down  there  at  10  o'clock,  then? — A.  You  said  10 
o'clock  that  night,  sir.    I  say  morning. 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  morning,  was  it? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  not  that  night. 
I  was  not  near  his  place  that  night;  that  is,  the  main  place. 

Q.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  13th  you  went  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  the  morning  of  the  13th? — A.  I  went  to 
the  bank,  and  to  the  printers,  and  went  into  Crixell's  and  got  a 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  before  the  firing? — A.  The  day  before  the 
firing.  It  was  before  I  went  on  guard,  because  the  officer  of  the  day 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  garrison,  except  he  is  on  duty. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  the  morning  of  the  13th  or  the  morning  of  the 
14th?— A.  The  13th. 

By  Senator  Soott  : 
Q.  Then  it  was  10  o'clock  on  the  13th  that  you  were  downtown? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  Monday  morning  before  I  went  on  guard. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Before  you  went  on  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  were  not  down  tliere  on  the  14th  at  all ? — A.  In  town?  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  enter  the  town  at  all,  except  on  that  street,  when  I  went 
out  and  got  the  shells ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  When  you  got  those  shells  did  you  go  any  farther  down  the 
alley  looking  for  shells? — A.  I  did  not  go  into  the  town  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  saw  some  shells  there,  some  indication  of  firing,  why 
didn't  you  go  down  the  allay  looking  for  more  shells? — A.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  down  there.    I  did  not  go  down  that  way  at  alL 
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Q.  How  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  a  skirmish  run  each  man  is  given  20  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Sometimes  he  only  fires  19,  and  if  he  only  fires  19,  if 
he  is  1  short,  he  gets  a  penalty  for  it,  and  they  will  hide  it,  to  the 
extent  of  sticking  it  in  their  mouths.  Every  time  a  skirmish  run  is 
completed  the  officers  are  required  to  go  down  the  line  and  search 
the  men,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  they  do  it  exactly,  but  they  have 
ways  of  accumulating  ammunition  that  I  can  not  explain,  and  I  .do 
not  believe  any  officer  can. 

Q.  But  you  Imow  they  do  accumulate  it? — ^A.  Oh,  they  do;  yes, 
sir :  undoubtedly.    It  is  a  hard  thing  to  check  on. 

Q,  And  by  way  of  secreting  it  they  put  it  in  their  mouths? — ^A.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  of  that  kind ;  yes,  sir.  I  never  found  any  that 
way,  but  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  when  you  served  notice  upon  your  command  that 
you  would  search  their  lockers,  didn't  you  rurther  say  you  would 
search  the  bags  that  they  hung  up  for  clothing  and  such  things? — 
A.  Doyou  mean  their  barrack  bags? 

Q.  Their  barrack  bags. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  notice  on  them,  therefore,  that  if  any  was  found  in 
their  lockers  or  barrack  bags  you  would  get  it  and  take  it  up? — ^A. 
Any  in  their  possession ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  wanted  to  secrete  it,  they  put  it  somewhere  else? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  Senator,  I 
did  this  on  a  Saturday  morning,  after  I  had  gone  through  all  of  their 
things.  I  had  to  make  an  inspection  of  their  equipment  and  every- 
thing, and  then  after  it  was  over  I  notified  them  that  I  was  going  to 
make  frequent  inspections  of  that  kind  through  the  week,  to  find  out 
whether  tney  had  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  oi  any  such  inspection  being  made  in  any  other  of 
the  companies? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that,  sir;  no, 
sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  much  ammimition  did  you  find  that  morning  by  your  in- 
spection of  the  lockers? — A.  I  did  not  find  any. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  accumulated,  it  would  have  been  gotten 
out  of  the  way,  I  suppose? — A.  I  would  have  taken  it  in. 

Q.  Just  a  question  about  this  firing  on  the  skirmish  line  and  this 
accumulating  of  ammunition. — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  the 
whole  thing — how  it  is  done? 

Q.  Yes,  Captain. — A.  Well,  the  company  is  formed  in  line,  and 
the  men  are  given  their  targets,  and  then  ammunition  is  issued,  20 
rounds  to  every  man.  Each  man  is  given  4  clips.  The  line,  I  think, 
had  40  targets  on  it.  Usually  there  is  one  officer  to  go  down  that 
line,  and  it  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  watch  every 
shot,  and  occasionally  it  happens  that  a  man  does  not  fire  all  the 
rounds  at  a  prescribed  range,  and  there  is  some  ammunition  left 
over.    If  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  a  man,  he  is  penalized. 

Q.  All  he  is  penalized  is  to  pay  for  the  cartridge,  isn't  it,  unless 
they  think  he  did  it  intentionally? — A.  He  is  penalized  on  his  score. 

Q.  But  that  is  all?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  his  score  is  reduced  10  points? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  That  is,  his  shooting  score? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I  did  see  him  as  oiBcer  of  the  day ;  that  was  all ;  but  he  was  a  giw- 
oner  in  the  guardhouse. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  12  men  ? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes;  that  is  in  evidence;  there  is  no  controvensBif 
about  that,  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  wall,  how  long  after  you  got  there  waKiJbt 
that  you  called  the  roll? — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  within  aiT 
minutes,  sir ;  probably  five  minutes. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  roll  call? — A.  The  major- _ 
us  orders  to  verify  our  companies  again ;  each  company  commandtar 
was  directed  to  verify  his  company  a^in. 

Q.  Was  there  considerable  confusion  at  that  time? — A.  No,,  ain;; 
there  was  not.    It  was  very  quiet  then. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  satisfied  when  the  men  answered  to  tileair 
names,  were  you? — A.  I  knew  most  of  their  voices.  Senator. 

Q.  I  asked  you  a  plain  question.  You  were  not  satisfied  whemtttn 
men  answered  to  their  names  that  that  was  correct? — A.  I  was  satish 
fied  in  one  way,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wanted  to  be  sure  and: 
tive,  so  I  went  down  and  counted  the  men. 

Q.  And  this  was  what  time,  about  2  o'clock? — ^A.  I  expect  iti 
very  close  to  2  o'clock ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  no  trouble  for  parties  to  have  gotttai 
over  the  wall  and  joined  your  company  while  they  were  there  ?^— A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  would  have  been  then;  I  could  have  seen  anyboiQgr 
come  in.    I  was  behind  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  At  2  o'clock,  when  I  called  the  roll. 

Q.  Well,  but  just  before  the  calling  of  the  roll?— A.  At  2  o'clhrftff 

Q.  Just  before  the  calling  of  the  roll. — A.  Well,  when  I  calledltttoB 
roll  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  anybody  to  HavvB 
gotten  in. 

Q.  Was  there  li^ht  so  you  could  have  seen? — ^A.  I  was  undtaraa 
street  lamp;  yes,  sir;  and  then,  besides  that,  I  had  a  lantern. 

Q.  You  were  under  a  street  lamp  ? — A.  The  garrison  lamp ;  yes^.snr. 

Q.  The  garrison  lamp  was  at  the  gate,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  Not  Uieoadlf 
ones.    They  had  one  in  front  of  my  barracks. 

Q.  In  front  of  C  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  one  in  front  of  C  barracks.  Did  they  have  a  gfiaai- 
son  light  in  the  rear  of  C  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  no  light  there.. 

Q.  lou  called  the  roll? — ^A.  In  front  of  the  barracks,  underrtlto 
lamp. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  out  by  the  wall  parties  could  have  joiiniB 
your  company  and  gotten  over  the  wall? — A.  As  soon  as  I  took  oanooh 
mand  of  my  company  they  were  formed  right  away  and  maroHMH 
awaj  over  there;  marched  around  in  front,  where  I  verified  ttiBim 
again,  and  then  I  immediately  arranged  them  around  there  and!  nutt 
them  in  line,  and  halted  them  right  at  the  gate,  and  put  them  inilSw 
as  sentinels  along  the  whole  business. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  on  guard  duty.  I  ask  you  when»^aHi 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  when  you  took  command  of  the  ocnm- 
pany  along  the  wall,  parties  could  have  joined  the  company,  omdlfi 
they  not? — ^A.  They  could  not,  unless  some  sentinel  did  not  carry- onitt 
his  orders;  that  would  be  the  only  way  they  could  do  it.    It  woullil 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  about  the  circumstances  of  your 
finding  those  shells? — A.  I  told  him  when  I  found  them. 

Q.  And  where  you  found  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  they  were  placed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  He 
stood  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  ri^ht  along  there,  looking  down  that 
alleyr-that  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  Cai)tain  MackHn,  you  made  a  stiatement,  did  you  not,  in 
this  case  when  it  was  bein^  investigated  by  Ciolonel  Lovering? — A.  I 
did  make  a  statement  berore  him;  I  think  it  was  a  very  brief  one. 
He  asked  me  mostly  about  my  men ;  about  the  trouble  that  my  men 
had  had,  and  that  they  had  reported  to  me;  that  was  the  nature  of 
his  investigation. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Colonel  Lovering  was  trving  to  find  out  who 
it  was  did  the  shooting,  whether  it  was  the  soldiers  or  the  citizens, 
did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  anxious^  were  you  not,  about  giving  him  all  the 
assistance  you  could? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;" in  everv  way. 

Q.  The  fact  is.  Captain,  that  as  an  oMcer  vou  were  attached  to 
your  command,  were  you  not? — ^A.  I  was  very  fond  of  them,  Senator. 

Q.  And  you  were  anxious  that  whatever  there  might  be  that  would 
show  that  they  were  not  guiltv  of  this  charge  should  be  developed, 
were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  worked  to  that  end  for  the  last 
eight  months. 

Q.  And  are  still  working  at  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  statement  I  find  nothing  about  these  shells — ^that  is,  in 
your  statement  to  Colonel  Lovering. — A.  In  that  examination.  Sena- 
tor, I  was  not  asked  to  make  a  statement.  I  was  asked  questions. 
Tliey  wanted  mere  facts.  In  going  into  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
tails of  things  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  want  that,  that  facts 
were  all  they  wanted. 

Q.  Was  not -that  a  fact,  your  finding  those  shells? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
but  he  told  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  ever  to  tell  him  of  those  shells? — A.  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  did;   I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Colonel  Lovering  prevented  you  from 
giving  him  any  information? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  want  to  imply  that 
at  all,  sir ;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  he  talked  with  all  your  officers,  aside  from  this 
examination,  did  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  every  facility  to  tell 
him  anything  we  could,  and  we  made  an  effort  to  tell  him  everything 
we  could. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Lovering,  ever  tell 
him  about  these  shells? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Senator;  I  dont 
know.  I  have  talked  about  it  so  much  and  with  so  many  different 
people  that  I  really  could  not  tell  you.    That  was  a  long  time  ag^o. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  shells? — A.  I  put  them  in  my 
desk  at  Brownsville,  and  I  left  them  there.  We  went  awajr  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  forgot  them.  They  were  in  a  drawer.  We  tried  to 
find  them  since,  but  could  not  do  it;  don't  know  where  the  desk  is. 
It  was  a  quartermaster's  desk  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.    I 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  Major  Penrose  about  the  circumstances  of  your 
finding  those  shells  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  when  I  found  them« 

Q.  And  where  you  found  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  they  were  placed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  He 
stood  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  ri^ht  along  there,  looking  down  that 
alleyr-that  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Macklin,  you  made  a  statement,  did  you  not,  in 
this  case  when  it  was  being  investigated  by  Colonel  Lovenng? — ^A.  I 
did  make  a  statement  be£re  him;  I  think  it  was  a  very  brief  one. 
He  asked  me  mostly  about  my  men ;  about  the  trouble  that  my  men 
had  had,  and  that  they  had  reported  to  me;  that  was  the  nature  of 
his  investi^tion. 

Q.  You  Knew  that  Colonel  Lovering  was  trying  to  find  out  who 
it  was  did  the  shooting,  whether  it  was  the  soldiers  or  the  citizens, 
did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  anxious,  were  you  not,  about  giving  him  all  the 
assistance  you  could? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  way. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  Captain,  that  as  an  oflicer  you  were  attached  to 
your  command,  were  you  not? — A.  I  was  very  fond  of  them,  Senator. 

Q.  And  you  were  anxious  that  whatever  there  might  be  that  would 
show  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  this  charge  should  be  developed, 
were  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  worked  to  that  end  for  the  last 
eight  months. 

Q.  And  are  still  working  at  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  statement  I  find  nothing  about  these  shells — ^that  is,  in 
your  statement  to  Colonel  Lovering. — ^A.  In  that  examination.  Sena- 
tor, I  was  not  asked  to  make  a  statement.  I  was  asked  questions. 
They  wanted  mere  facts.  In  going  into  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
tails of  things  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  want  that,  that  facts 
were  all  they  wanted. 

Q.  Was  not -that  a  fact,  your  finding  those  shells? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
but  he  told  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  ever  to  tell  him  of  those  shells? — A.  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  did ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Colonel  Lovering  prevented  you  from 
giving  him  any  information  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  to  imply  that 
at  all,  sir;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  he  talked  with  all  your  officers,  aside  from  this 
examination,  did  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  every  facility  to  tdl 
him  anything  we  could,  and  we  made  an  effort  to  tell  him  everything 
we  could. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Lovering,  ever  tell 
him  about  these  shells? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Senator;  I  dont 
know.  I  have  talked  about  it  so  much  and  with  so  many  different 
people  that  I  really  could  not  tell  you.    That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  shells? — A.  I  put  them  in  my 
desk  at  Brownsville,  and  I  left  them  there.  We  went  awajr  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  forgot  them.  They  were  in  a  drawer.  We  tried  to 
find  them  since,  but  could  not  do  it;  don't  know  where  the  desk  is. 
It  was  a  quartermaster's  desk  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.    I 
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Q.  I  am  asking  you  of  your  conversation  with  them,  finding  out 
for  yourself.  Their  affidavits  will  show  what  they  testified  to? — 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tnr  to  find  out  where  this  shooting  was  and  how  it 
continued? — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you? — A.  I  am  just  trying  to  explain  to  you, 
Senator,  that  they  said  some  of  this  shooting  was  off  in  the  other 
part  of  the  town,  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was  down  here  toward  the 
alley,  and  then  they  heard  general  shooting  all  over  the  town.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  any  special  locality. 

Q.  Did  thOT  say  they  heard  any  in  the  direction  of  the  CJowen 
house? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  whether  it  continued  up  that  alley  or  not? — ^A. 
No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  when  you  found  those  shells  at  the  mouth  of  the 
alley,  between  Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets,  you  did  not  look 
any  further  for  shells  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  go  up  that  street  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  any  further  for  shells? — A.  No;  not  any 
further  at  all,  sir;  I  had  already  gone  along  the  wall,  on  the  inside, 
up  that  far,  and  I  covered  the  outside  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  that 
alley. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  outside  of  the  garrison  road? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  any  farther  than  the  garrison  road? — ^A.  By 
the  garrison  road,  do  you  mean  that  alley? 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  garrison  road,  rieht  along  by  the  walL — ^A.  I 
went  in  there  just  a  litfle,  toward  the  alley. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  continue  up  the  road  ? — A.  I  found  those,  and 
I  was  satisfied. 

Q.  Satisfied  of  what? — ^A.  I  was  satisfied  I  had  found  the  shells — 
what  I  was  looking  for. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  shells,  and  you  found  shells  that,  in  your 
opinion,  had  been  shot  out  of  the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  I  thought  so 
at  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  satisfied  you;  that  was  as  far  as  you  wanted  to  go? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied,  then,  that  your  men  had  done  it? — ^A.  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Not  your  men,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  battalion? — ^A.  Well,  it 
looked  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  by  reading  this  testimony 
before  the  court-martial,  that  your  men  did  not  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  court-martial  has  found  that  your  men  did  it  upon  that 
same  testimony,  isn't  that  so? — A.  I  can  not  give  the  finding  of  the 
court-martial,  sir. 

Q.  I  say,  the  same  testimony  that  jrou  have  read,  which  has  con- 
vinced you  that  your  men  did  not  do  it,  convinced  the  court-martial 
that  they  did  do  it — isn't  that  true? — A.  I  am  told  that  that  is  the 
way  it  is. 

Q.  Isn't  that  true — ^you  heard  my  question? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  alL 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  the  way  we  have  been  doing  here,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  It  is  the  way  they  do  everywhere,  in  every  court  that  I  have 
heard  of. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual? — A.  Nothing  unusual  about  it; 
no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Now,  to  get  back  to  these  general  questions  that  you  have  been 
asked.  You  spoke  of  the  testimony  before  the  court-martial.  What 
other  testimony  has  changed  the  opinion  that  you  may  have  formed 
after  finding  those  shells  and  clips? — ^A.  What  other  testimony  that 
has  been  given  in  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  any  testimony ; 
only  my  association,  daily  association,  with  the  men  from  the  night 
of  August  13  to  the  time  of  their  discharge,  their  behavior  during 
that  time,  their  actions  and  demeanor,  have  almost  led  me — have  led 
me,  rather — ^to  believe  that  they  were  not  implicated  in  it,  or  didn't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Of  your  company,  you  mean  ? — ^A.  Of  my  company.  Of  course 
I  can  not  speak  of  anybody  else's  company,  because  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about  them.  I  did  not  come  m  contact  with  them  except  on 
guard  duty. 

Q.  But,  Captain — it  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  ask  for  opinions 
here — from  these  shells  being  found,  and  what  you  heard  of  other 
shells  and  anmiunition,  the  shells  and  balls,  and  so  forth,  that  were 
found,  did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  some  of 
the  battalion  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  You  mean  at  the  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  was  some  of  the  men  of  the 
battalion;  yes,  sir.  That  next  morning  I  felt  satisfied  it  was  some 
men  of  the  battalion. 

Q.  And  you  remained  satisfied  how  long? — ^A.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  long,  but  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  came  up  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  men — ^my  questioning  them  and  being  in  close  contact 
with  them  and  seeing  their  discharge,  and  everything — that  almost 
satisfied  me  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it  or  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Just  because  they  did  not  tell  ? — ^A.  Well  perhaps  that  did  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  ^ 

Q.  You  knew  of  Major  Penrose's  report,  did  you  not,  that  he 
made? — A.  I  have  read  it  since;  I  did  not  read  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  very  soon  after  it  was  made? — ^A.  You  mean  his  original 
report? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  think  the  first  time  I  read  that  was  after  that 
pamphlet  came  out  in  printed  form.     I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that. 

Q.  You  mean  this  Senate  Document  No.  155,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mayor  Combe  about  this? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  talked  with  him  several  times,  I  think,  about  it. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  The  last  time,  or  one  of  the  times,  anyway,  was  in 
my  house. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  down  at  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  to  detailing  to  you  the  circumstances  there,  did  he 
not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  general  conversation  about  it. 
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Q.  And  these  men  went  outside? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  found 
downtown ;  yes,  sir — at  different  times;  not  all  in  one  bunch,  sir;  not 
all  in  one  party. 

Q.  They  have  been  sentenced  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary? — ^A. 
They  were  sentenced  by  the  court-martial,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect every  man  got  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  General  McCaskey,  I 
believe,  modified  it  to  six  months  and  a  dishonorable  discharge.  I 
believe  some  of  them  are  still  atTort  Reno. 

Q.  Those  men  had  been  good  soldiers  up  to  that  time,  had  they? — 
A.  One  or  two  of  them  I  knew.    I  did  not  know  all  of  them,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  men  were  very  good  men. 
*  Q.  So  far  as  you  knew,  they  were  good  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  knew,  they  were  just  as  good  as  Newton? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Or  Reid? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  that,  because  I  can  not  tell 
you  about  their  daily  life.    I  only  know  them  as  I  saw  them  casu-  , 
allv — ^the  men  of  the  other  companies.    My  own  men  I  get  to  know. 

Q.  And  Newton,  you  say,  was  a  very  amiable  and  well-behaved 
man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  Anyone  who  said  that  he  was  drinking  and  quarrelsome  would 
make  a  mistake? — A.  I  think  they  would.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
with  him.  I  had  him  in  my  office  for  a  year  and  never  had  any 
trouble  with  him — I  think  it  was  a  year  he  was  there;  it  may  have 
been  a  little  longer. 

Q.  The  soldiers  felt  down  there  that  they  were  being  imposed  upon, 
did  they? — ^A.  Well,  Adair  and  Newton  and  Reid  and  Lipscomb  did. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  had  any  complaints  from  anyone  else. 

Q.  So  as  to  refresh  your  memory,  Captain,  I  will  read,  from  page 
543  of  the  court-martial  proceedings  of  Major  Penrose,  the  following: 

Q.  I  ask  you,  as  a  military  man,  whether  these  various  incidents  would  not 
naturally  have  created  a  feeling  of  resentment  by  the  soldiers  against  the 
customs  oflScers? — ^A.  I  should  think  so.  They  felt  they  were  being  imposed 
upon. 

You  limit  that  to  the  customs  officers,  do  you? — ^A.  They  were  the 
only  ones  they  had  any  trouble  with,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  any  Mexicans,  as  you  say 
they  and  the  Mexicans  fraternized  together  and  seemed  to  be  very 
friendly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any  trouble  outside  of  these 
instances,  and  they  were  all  with  the  customs  officers. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  trouble  with  the  police? — ^A.  I  never 
did ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  fact  of  separate  bars  being  established? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  this  man  Allison  starting  a  saloon  ? — A.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  in  it  until  afterwards.  I  knew  there  was  a  soldiers' 
saloon.    The  name  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  cleaning  a  gun.  You  would 
not  undertake  to  say  that  your  men  did  not  have  opportunities  of 
cleaning  their  guns? — A.  On,  no,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  miat? — A.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Q.  No.  What  opportunities  would  they  have.  Captain? — ^A.  Well, 
a  man  on  post  on  a  dark  night  might  run  his  brush  wiper  through  the 
gun,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  clean  it  out  absolutely. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  after  you  came  around  in  front  of  the  barracks  with  your 
company,  what  was  the  next  thing  you  did? — A.  I  went  in  and  in- 
spected the  gun  racks,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  told  by  anybody  how  those  gun  racks  had  been 
broken  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  that  on  page  554  of  the  court-martial  proceedings  some- 
body told  you  that  they  were  broken  "  by  an  accident." — A.  "Acci- 
dent "  is  a  mistake.  It  should  be  "  ax."  That  would  be  an  error, 
Senator,  if  it  is  that  way. 

Q.  Just  so  that  you  can  get  it.  I  will  read  this.  On  page  554  of 
the  record  of  the  court-martial,  down  near  the  bottom,  it  reads : 

Q.  Were  all  your  gun  racks  In  perfect  condition  when  you  looked  at  them 
that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  There  were  two  of  them  that  had  been 
damaged,  and  I  called  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters— 
the  first  sergeant  r^orted  to  me  also — and  reported  to  me  that  these  gun  racks 
had  been  broken  open  by  an  accident 

A.  That  is  an  error,  sir;  a  typographical  error.  I  did  not  make 
any  statement  like  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  went  and  examined  the  rifles.  How  many  rifles  did  you 
find  in  the  gun  racks?  After  you  came  back  from  the  wall  and  got 
in  front  of  your  barracks,  before  you  went  on  guard  duty,  you  ex- 
amined the  gun  racks,  and  how  many  rifles  did  you  find  in  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  account  for  them,  I  think,  in  another  way, 
Senator. 

Q.  I  would  prefer  if  you  would  tell  me  how  many  guns  were  in 
the  armracks? — A.  I  will  do  that  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it 
was  13.  No;  it  was  not  13.  I  knew;  I  satisfied  myself  at  that  time. 
But  I  can  not  do  it  offhand,  sir.    I  can  do  it  the  other  way. 

Q.  Well,  Captain,  you  say  you  could  do  it  the  other  way.  You 
have  a  right  to  answer  the  question  in  your  own  way  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  was  accountable,  Senator,  for  70  rifles.  There  were  2  not  at  the 
garrison;  that  left  68.  There  were  13  in  the  storeroom;  that  left 
none  in  the  gun  racks.    I  think  that  makes  it  plain. 

Q.  There  were  none  in  the  racks,  then? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  there  were  not.  I  really  can  not  tell  you  now.  I  verified 
and  checked  the  rifles  at  that  time,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many 
there  were. 

Part  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness  was  read  by  the  stenographer, 
as  follows : 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  accountable,  Senator,  for  70  rifles.  There  were  2  not  at 
the  garrison ;  that  left  68.  There  were  13  in  the  storeroom ;  that  left  none  in 
the  gun  racks.    I  think  that  makes  it  plain. 

By  Senator  Forakeb: 
Q.  Thirteen  and  2  make  15 — ^that  leaves  55  guns? — ^A.  That  is 
not  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  not. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  Well,  I  had  45  rifles  in 
line;  2  not  at  the  garrison;  13  in  the  storeroom,  in  boxes,  and  the 
difference  was  in  the  racks. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  about  your  guard? 

The  Witness.  Well,  there 
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Senator  Warner.  How  many  would  that  leave  in  the  racks? 
Senator  Scott.  Let  the  stenographer  read  that  last 
The  Witness.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  oflBiand. 
The  Chairman.  Let  him  give  us  the  numbers,  and  we  can  figure 
it  out. 
Senator  Scott.  I  was  just  wondering  if  they  had  70  rifles. 
Senator  Warner.  That  is  beyond  question. 
(The  answer  of  the  witness  was  read,  as  follows : 

a.  WeU,  I  had  45  rifles  in  line;  2  not  at  the  garrison;  13  in  the  store- 
room, in  boxes,  and  the  difference  was  in  the  racks. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  many  did  that  leave  in  the  racks? — ^A.  I  will  have  to  add 
it  up,  Senator,  if  you  will  let  me. 

Senator  Warren.  Certainly ;  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  have  had  some  on  guard. 

Senator  Foraker.  Four  on  guard. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  4  on  guard.  [After  making  calculation.] 
The  number  13  I  know  positively,  because  I  had  to  open  the.  gun 
racks  for  them. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  mean  the  gun  racks,  but  the  arm 
chests. 

The  Witness.  The  arm  chests,  yes,  sir.  [After  making  further 
calculation.]    That  ought  to  have  left  6  in  the  racks. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  right. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  had  6  in  the  racks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  inspected  these  gun  racks  to  find  whether 
those  guns  were  there? — A.  The  following  morning,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time?— A.  Well,  it  was  immediately  after  reveille, 
just  as  soon  as  it  got  light. 

Q.  The  next  morning  between  6  and  7  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that,  can  there, 
that  at  the  time  you  examined  those  rifles  that  remained  in  the  ffun 
racks  it  was  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  14? — 
A.  That  is  as  near  as  I  recollect;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  had  seen  those  guns  there?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  had  been  under  loci  and  key.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  them  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  gun  racks  the  next  morning?  I  think 
you  said  you  did. — A.  I  examined  them  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  also.  I  examined  the  gun  racks  that  night,  the  night  of  the 
shooting. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  count  the  guns  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  your  company  was  formed  m  front  of  the  quarters, 
when  you  came  back  from  behind  the  wall A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  There  you  had  roll  call  and  counted  the  men 
and  verified  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  next  with  your  company  ? — A.  My  ccnn- 
pany  was  put  in  line  of  skirmishers  on  the  wall. 

Q.  Inunediately ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  time  enough  to  go  in  the 
quarters  and  look  at  those  ^un  racks  and  came  right  out,  and  then  I 
marched  around  there  by  the  main  gate  and  designated  my  men  for 
each  post,  and  went  around  with  them  and  posted  them. 
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Q.  Your  men  did  not  go  up  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  they  did. 

Q.  You  were  in  command  and  you  would  know,  would  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  Sergeant  Carlisle,  and  Sergeant  Brawner  was 
there  and  one  other  man,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was,  and  went  up 
there  to  the  gun  racks.^  I  was  with  them  constantly  except  for  a  few 
moments  that  I  went  in  there,  from  that  time  on  until  tney  went  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Of  course  I  was  not  with  each  indi- 
vidual man,  but  you  understand  I  did  not  leave  the  company  until  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  To  your  gun  racks  there  were  two  sets  of  keys,  were  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  SIT. 

Q.  One  was  kept  by  the  nonconmiissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters and  the  other  was  kept  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  night  when  you  wanted  to  verify  the  arms,  why  was  it  that 
you,  as  a  conmiissioned  officer,  did  not  take  possession  of  those  keys? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  did  not  see 
any  occasion  for  it. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  a  proper  precaution,  would  it  not? — ^A. 
It  would  have  been  an  extra  one ;  yes,  sir ;  an  extra  precaution. 

Q.  And  if  you  at  that  time  had  believed  that  your  men  had  done 
the  shooting  up  of  the  town,  you  would  have  taken  that  precaution, 
would  you  not,  Captain? — A.  Well,  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Senator — that  night.  The  next  morning  we  did  take 
precautions. 

Q.  I  know.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  known  that  night.  You 
believed,  as  your  men  seemed  to  believe,  that  the  citizens  did  the 
shooting.  But  if  you  had  believed  that  any  of  your  men  did  the 
shooting  up  of  Brownsville,  you  would  have  tafeen  extra  precau- 
tions?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Because  the  next  moniing  you  did  take  extra  precautions,  did 
you  not,  with  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  by  you  about  company  property  being 
left  out  on  the  porches  of  the  barracks.  What  company  property  do 
vou  refer  to? — ^A.  We  had  all  classes  of  property.  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  was  in  particular,  but  we  had  all  kinds.  The 
quarters  were  very  dirty  when  we  first  went  there,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  trash  and  rubbish  around  there,  and  we  had  it  cleaned 
out  before  we  allowed  them  to  move  things  in  the  storeroom;  and 
then  things  were  brought  out  piecemeal  and  put  on  the  porches,  a 
little  of  everything — lockers  and  boxes,  and  a  little  of  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ammunition  out  there? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  did.    I  do  not  remember  anything  that  was  out  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  what  there  may  have  been? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  ammunition  you  had  on  August 
13 — ^your  company? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  checked  it 
off  to  my  own  satisfaction  the  next  day,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it  was. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  remember  now  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  did  then. 
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By  Senator  Ovekman  : 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  positive  that  there  were  any  guns  in  those 
racks  when  you  inspected  them,  or  is  it  your  conclusion  from  the 
calculation  that  you  nave  made? — A.  No,  sir;  I  Imow  that  there  were 
some  guns  there ;  and,  as  I  say,  I  took  a  check  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  any  guns  now,  but  you  just  esti- 
mated that  there  were  six  from  your  calculation? — A.  That  is  it. 
There  may  have  been  six,  or  eight,  or  ten.  That  is,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  checked  the  guns  of  my  entire  company  that  night. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  now.    I  will  read  you  this  question 
and  answer  from  your  examination : 
Q.  Did  yon  know  on  August  13? — A.  No;   I  think  not 

A.  Is  that  about  the  ammunition  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  my  answer;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  even  know  then? — A.  I  did  know,  in  this 
way.  All  the  ammunition  that  I  brought  from  Fort  Niobrara  was 
there,  intact,  and  had  not  been  opened. 

Q.  Had  not  the  ammunition  oeen  issued  to  your  company  that 
night? — ^A.  Well,  that  one  box,  but  that  was  easy  to  account  for. 
There  was  just  1,200  rounds  in  it,  and  I  accounted  for  that.  Lieuten- 
ant Grier  was  there  and  had  issued  that,  and  that  accounted  for  itself. 
That  was  easy  to  check  off. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  said  that  when  you  counted  the  men  at  half  past 
1  o'clock,  or  about  that  time,  there  were  three  men  absent  on  pass. 
Who  were  they? — ^A.  Sergeant  Thomas,  Private  Lee,  and  Private 
Johnson. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  that  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  came  in  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  They  were  not  there  at  all  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hacfyou  not  made  an  order  that  all  men  on  passes  should  be 
in? — A.  We  could  not  find  them.  Senator.  I  knew  they  were  out 
that  night  when  I  finished  my  patrol,  but  we  could  not  find  them. 
The  first  precaution  that  we  took— that  is,  to  set  the  men  in;  that  is, 
at  retreat  time — the  men  were  notified  that  all  passes  were  revoked, 
and  each  company  commander  notified  his  first  sergeant  to  send  some 
trustworthy  man  out  in  town  to  get  these  other  men.  About  8 
o'clock  I  went  past  the  company  and  asked  the  first  sergeant  whether 
those  three  men  were  in,  and  he  said  no,  they  were  out,  and  I  asked 
him  where  they  were,  and  he  said  he  thought  they  had  gone  to 
Matamoros,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  sent  this  man  down  to  the 
dock.  And  all  niffht,  Senator,  I  knew  they  were  out,  and  I  so  re- 
ported the  fact  to  the  commanding  officer. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  But  you  found  their  guns  in  the  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;    these 
men  were  ]ust  on  the  ordinary  pass. 
Senator  Forakbh.  Yes. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q,  Why  did  you  go  and  check  up  their  guns,  then? — ^A.  That  was 
the  next  mominff. 

Q.  That  was  me  next  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  time  they  came  in? — ^A.  I  saw  them* 

Q.  You  saw  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from? — ^A.  They  came  from  town,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  in? — ^A.  They  came  in  at  the  main  gate. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  they  came  in? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  the 
sergeant  where  he  had  been,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  out  on  pass. 

Q.  Which  sergeant? — A.  Sergeant  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  they  Si  come  in  toother? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  returned  separately? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  the 
hour,  but  their  passes,  if  I  remember,  were  until  7  o'clock. 

Q.  You  saw  all  three  of  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  see 
them  all  three  come  in  the  gate,  but  I  saw  all  three  of  them  soon 
after.  I  saw  two  come  in  me  gate,  and  saw  the  other  one  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  come  in,  but  you  did  not  know  where 
he  came  from? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  knew  where  he  lived.  He  was 
a  married  man.    I  knew  where  he  lived. 

Q.  You  knew  where  to  send  for  him  that  night,  then? — ^A.  I  did 
not  know  until  the  next  morning  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  out. 
The  first  sergeant  reported  to  me,  "  Captain,  there  are  three  men  out 
on  pass.'' 

Q^  You  did  not  know  until  the  next  morning? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
until  toward  1  o'clock. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  To  return  to  those  shells  for  a  moment  When  you  gathered 
up  those  shells  did  you  look  to  see  if  there  was  evidence  of  their 
being  recently  exploded  or  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  shells  were  quite 
bright.    I  did  not  look  inside  of  them.    Do  you  mean  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  opinion,  then,  as  to  whether  they  had 
been  recently  discharged  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  do  that. 
I  would  not  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  examination  as  to  that  fact? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  But  there  was  enough  evidence  to  satisfy  you  that  some  of  the 
men  had  done  it,  from  what  you  saw  ? — ^A.  I  thought  so  then.  Senator ; 
I  thought  so. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  thought  so  because  you  found  these  shells  and  clips? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  thought  so  because  1  found  the  shells  and  clips;  and  it  did 
not  seem  natural  to  me  at  that  time  that  anybody  else  would  have 
them. 

Q.  On  the  direct  examination  you  told  in  detail  where  all  your 
men  were. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  accounted  for  all  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now^  while  you  are  not  able  to  tell  us  with  certainty  about  fiie 
number  or  guns  that  were  here  and  the  number  of  guns  that  were 
there  and  at  the  other  place,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did 
know  that  night  how  many  guns  you  had  to  account  for,  and  you 
checked  them  all  up  to  your  satisfaction  and  found  every  gun  in  its 
proper  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  and  I  had  to  go  in  the  next  morn- 
ing and  get  out  the  13  guns  that  had  never  been  opened  from  the  time 
we  left  Niobrara.  The  whole  thing  was  checked  to  my  satisfaction 
that  night,  and  I  so  reported  to  Major  Penrose.  I  can  not  tell  you 
when  it  was,  but  it  was  immediately  afterwards.  We  had  so  many 
things  to  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.*  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  right  along  the  line  that  you 
have  been  testifying  on.  What  time  in  the  morning  afterwards  did 
you  complete  the  check  to  your  satisfaction? — ^A.  Tnis  check  of  the 
rifles? 

Q.  Of  the  rifles,  and  boxes,  and  so  forth. — A.  The  first  thing  was 
the  inspection  of  the  guns,  and  then,  after  I  got  through  with  them — 
I  had  quite  a  long  line  there,  half  a  mile  long — I  came  back  and  in- 
spected the  guard  and  went  right  into  my  company  quarters.  It 
could  not  have  been  very  long.     It  must  have  been  about  7. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it  when  you  completed  it? — ^A. 
It  must  have  been  about  7. 

Q.  These  shells  that  you  found;  how  far  were  they  from  B  bar- 
racks, just  approximately? — A.  I  think  the  distance  from  the  bar- 
racks to  the  wall  is  90  feet.     It  was  about  96  or  98  feet. 

Q.  That  is,  would  it  be  within  100  feet  of  the  barracks? — A.  I 
think  that  is  the  distance,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it. 

Q.  Where  you  found  those  shells,  you  were  satisfied  at  the  time 
that  men  fired  them  from  that  point,  were  you? — ^A.  I  thought  so; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long,  approximately,  is  B  Company  barracks? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  150  feet.  Senator. 

Q.  And  about  how  high?— A.  Oh,  probably  30  feet,  or  32  feet 

Q.  What  was  there  between  that  and  the  point  where  the  fiiring 
was;  aiiything  except  this  low  wall? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  another  building. 

Q.  What? — A.  Another  building. 

Q.  Was  that  other  building  long  enough  to  obscure  the  bar- 
racks?— ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  was  just  a  small  building,  about  10  feet 
wide,  I  should  think— 10  or  12  feet. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  I  think  you  said  that  you  wrote  up  these 
affidavits  for  the  men,  taking  down  what  they  said? — A.  I  ought 
to  modify  that.  Senator,  to  say  that  I  took  down  the  original  state- 
ments that  they  made.     I  did  not  write  up  the  affidavits. 

Q.  In  these  statements  you  have  testified  that  these  men  said  they 
believed  that  the  firing  was  at  the  barracks. — A.  No;  out  in  the 
alley. 

Q.  Yes;  from  the  alley;  but  at  the  barracks.— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the 
barracks. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that  any  man  that  could  fire  a  gun  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  a  hundred  feet  at  a  barracks  that  was  150  feet  by 
30  feet  high  could  fail  to  hit  it?— A.  Well,  no;  I  didnt  think  anv- 
body  could  miss  it;  but  what  I  thought  was  that  it  was  done  to 
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frighten  the  men  more  than  to  shoot  at  them  or  hit  them.  I  never 
have  for  a  moment  thought,  and  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  people 
came  up  there  to  shoot  the  men  and  kill  them,  because  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  been  bound  to  hit  them. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  facL  do  you  think  that  they  shot  at  the  bar- 
racks ? — A.  You  mean  if  I  think  so  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thnt  the  men  thought  so  in  making  this  testi- 
mony ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  thought  they  were  honest  in  mak- 
ing their  statements. 

Q.  You  thought  that  soldiers  believed  that  men  could  fire  at  less 
than  100  feet  at  an  object  150  feet  long  by  30  feet  high  and  not  hit 
it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  thought  they  believed  that  the  shooting  was  done 
to  frighten  them  and  not  to  hit  them,  as  I  did. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  firing  not  at  the  barracks,  but 
in  the  air? — A.  Yes,  sir;  over  them. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  they  all  testified  that  they  thought 
the  firing  was  at  the  barracks? — A.  N^o,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  some  of  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  in  the  direction  of  the  bar- 
racks, I  do  not  mean  by  my  testimony,  or  any  statement  I  have 
made,  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  think  that  firing  was  directly 
at  the  barracks.     I  do  not  mean  to  give  that  impression. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Captain,  and  you  need  not 
answer  it  if  you  do  not  want  to.  I  will  ask  the  question,  and  if  you 
do  not  think  that  it  is  proper  you  must  say  so.  The  newspapers  gave 
an  account  of  some  attack  made  upon  you  in  the  way  of  an  assault, 
or  attempted  assassination,  sometime  after  this  affair  at  Brownsville,  at 
Fort  Reno,  and  in  some  of  the  papers  it  was  stated  that  that  had  some 
connection  with  this  affray  down  there.  Are  you  willing  to  state 
whether  or  not  you  believe  there  is  any  connection  between  those  two 
affairs?  You  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  want  to. — ^A.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  about  answering  it.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  The  officers  of  my  regiment 
tried  to  make  me  believe  that  it  was  robbery,  but  my  own  theory  is 
that  it  was  not. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  That  it  was  not  robbery? — A.  That  it  was  not,  because  I  think 
if  it  had  been  robbery  the  man  could  have  gotten  the  money  without 
going  as  far  as  he  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  at  all  ?— A.  We  have  a  man  in 
confinement  at  Fort  Sill.  The  evidence  against  him  is  entirely  cir- 
cumstantial. This  man  wore  a  mask  that  night,  and  I  only  saw  his 
hands,  not  his  face.    He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  I  think  you  spoke  of  being  a  little  deaf  in  consequence  of  the 
wound  that  you  received  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  that  caused  it. 
The  bullet  went  in  here  and  was  cut  out  here  [indicating]. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  That  is,  it  went  in  at  the  forehead,  at  the  left  side  of  your 
head? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  cut  out  on  the  right-hand  side,  down 
about  here  [indicating]. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  5 57 
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Q.  That  is,  down  in  your  jaw,  on  the  opposite  side? — ^A.  Yes,  air; 
it  broke  my  jaw  there. 

Q.  A  very  severe  wound. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  man  under  arrest  is 
Corporal  Knowles,  of  Company  A. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  He  is  still  in  the  service  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  at  Fort  Brown? — A.  No,  sir;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him  before. 

Q.  As  I  recollect  your  testimony,  you  did  not  say  that  these  men 
who  did  the  firing  shot  at  the  barracks ;  you  said  they  shot  toward  the 
barracks  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  impression  that  I  want  to  give. 

Q.  The  statement  is  that  you  supposed  that  they  were  shooting 
over  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  frightening  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  inspecting  the  guard  the  next  morning.  I  will 
ask  you — I  mtended  to  do  it  before,  but  it  escaped  me — can  you  tell 
where  you  found  the  guard,  Howard,  the  next  morning,  who  had  been 
on  duty  and  had  fired  his  gun  at  the  time  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  was  over  near  B — on  the  front  side,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
of  B  or  D  Company  quarters. 

Q.  On  his  post? — A.  Yes,  sir;  walking  his  post. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  him,  then,  in  the  guardhouse? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not.    He  was  one  of  the  men  on  post. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  your  guns  were  injured  that  night  in  breaking 
open  the  gun  racks? — ^A.,  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  sights  were  cut  clear 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  ordering  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  to  exchange  any  of  those  guns  for  new  guns  afterwards — 
that  is,  for  guns  of  men  who  had  been  discharged,  and  which  had 
been  turned  in? — A.  I  do  recollect  giving  that  order,  but  I  did  not 
know  to  whom  they  were  given. 

Q.  You  remember  giving  the  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  enough.  I  will  not  go  into  that.  Now,  you  do  remem- 
ber that  while  you  were  at  El  Reno  a  number  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  competition  target  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Alter  you  went  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  monthly  matches. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  been  over  that  in  detail  ? 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Scx)tt  : 
Q.  Captain,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.    From  the  point  where 
you  found  those  shells  and  clips,  could  a  man  standing  there  have 
killed  the  horse,  wounded  the  man,  or  killed  the  woman  from  that 

Eoint? — ^A.  He  could  have  fired  down  that  street.  Senator.  I  do  not 
now  where  the  horse  was  that  was  shot.  I  have  never  found  that 
out.  But  he  could  have  fired  right  down  that  alley  from  where  I 
saw  the  shells, 

Q.  Standing  where  you  Saw  the  shells,  could  he  have  shot  into  the 
house  where  mese  bullets  were  cut  out? — ^A.  I  think  he  could;  yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  know  where  Major  Blocksom  found  the  most  of  these 
bullets.    He  never  told  us. 
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At  the  request  of  Senator  Foraker  the  preceding  testimony  was 
read,  as  follows : 

Q.  Captain,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  From  the  point  where  you  found 
those  shells  and  clips  could  a  man  standing  there  have  killed  the  horse,  wounded 
the  man,  or  killed  the  woman  from  that  point? — A.  He  could  have  fired  down 
that  street,  Senator.  I  do  not  know  where  the  horse  was  that  was  shot.  I  have 
never  found  that  out  But  he  could  have,  fired  right  down  that  alley  from 
where  I  saw  the  shells. 

Q.  Standing  where  you  saw  the  shells,  could  he  have  shot  into  the  house 
where  these  bullets  were  cut  out  of? — A.  I  think  he  could;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  where  Major  Blocksom  found  the  most  of  these  bullets.    He  never  told  us. 

The  Witness.  The  house  that  the  Senator  refers  to  I  assume  to  be 
the  Cowen  house. 

Senator  Scott.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  house. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the 
men  might  have  got  excited  and  fired  some  shots  from  the  back  porch 
after  the  firing  commenced.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  anything 
of  that  kind  having  occurred  ? — A.  No,  sir ;   I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind  occurring? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  merelv  a  presumption  on  my  part. 

Q.  If  anybody  did  get  excited  and  fire  his  gun  from  the  back 
porch,  it  probably  would  have  been  dirty  next  morning  when  you 
mspected  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  dirty  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  anybody  say  that  anything  of  the  kind 
happened? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  that  probably 
did  happen? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  that 
way  at  all. 

Q.  You  testified  about  five  men  at  El  Reno  being  court-martialed 
and  being  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  half  imprisonment  for  breaking 
the  guard  and  violating  the  order  not  to  go  downtown.  Can  you  tell 
us  whether  or  not  they  were  told  that  if  tney  would  tell  who  did  this 
shooting  they  would  be  exempted  from  punishment? — ^A.  No;  I  can 
not.  Senator. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraicer.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Just  one  question  that  I  forgot.  You  say  you  opened  the  arm 
chest  to  get  out  13  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  are  there  in  an  arm  chest? — A.  They  were  in 
two.    One  arm  chest  holds  10  guns. 

Q.  I  thought  you  would  not  want  to  leave  it  that  way. — A.  No,  sir; 
an  arm  chest  holds  10  guns. 

Q.  And  you  opened  two  chests? — A.  Yes,  sir.  These  had  never 
been  opened  from  the  time  we  left  Niobrara  until  that  time. 

Q.  In  your  inspection  that  you  made  you  inspected  all  the  men  of 
the  different  posts,  all  the  guns,  and  it  took  you  now  long  to  make  the 
inspection;  about  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  fully  that 
long.    It  was  quite  a  long  line. 
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Q.  It  was  quite  a  long  line.  It  extended  from  the  gate  up  over 
where? — A.  Around  the  quartermaster's  building.  That  is  No.  60 
there;  that  was  the  last  post.  I  have  estimated  that  line.  I  never 
measured  it,  but  I  estimated  the  line  to  be  about  a  half  a  mile  long 
the  way  we  had  to  walk.  We  walked  away  up  into  this  corner  [indi- 
cating on  map]. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  and  inspected  the  guardhouse,  the  head- 
quarters?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  headquarters  was  at  the  guardhouse  ? — A.  The  main  guard 
was  at  the  guardhouse ;  the  main  guard  and  the  prisoners. 

Q.  And  you  inspected  those  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  no  foul  guns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  suspicious  guns? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  along  that  way  you  had  to  be  pretty  expeditious;  and 
that  was  as  soon  as  jou  had  light? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  very  care- 
ful inspection,  and  m  many  cases  I  had  to  use  a  rag,  you  know. 

Q.  You  took  along  with  you  a  ramrod ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have 
any  rod.    I  had  a  handkerchief,  and  I  used  that. 

Q.  You  had  no  rod  ? — ^A.  No  rod ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  use  your  handkerchief  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  gun  was  dirty  or  not  ? — A.  Well,  if  a  gun  looked  at  all  sus- 
picious I  could  put  that  handkerchief  down  in  there  an  inch  or  2 
mches,  and  that  will  remove  all  there  is  in  that  breech. 

Q.  If  that  showed  nothing,  that  would  be  all  there  was  of  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  anything  that  looked  suspicious? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  So  that  you  did  not  use  the  handkerchief? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
but  just  this 

Q.  You  did  not  use  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did;  but  that  was  just  to 
satisfy  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  this  brass  rod  along? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  with  you  had  a  brass  rod  to  make  any  test? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — A.  I  feel  satisfied  about  that. 

Q.  And  vou  made  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  in  the  way  of  which 
you  speak? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That  inspection  was  also  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  when  I  got  through,  and  I  made  that  report  to  Major 
Penrose  immediately  afterwards. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  that  I  wish  to  ask  you. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Sergt.  Newton  Carlisle  was  of  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  testified  before  this  committee  that  he  accompanied  you 
on  that  morning,  by  your  order,  and  that  he  assisted  you  in  using 
the  rag  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did  accompany  me. 

Q.  You  had  forgotten  that  when  you  testified  a  moment  ago? — 
A.  I  am  satisfied  he  accompanied  me.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  looking  for  is  where  he  says  that  he  carried  along  a  rod ;  but 
I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  find  this  testimony  of  Sergeant  Car- 
lisle on  that  point. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  While  Senator  Foraker  is  finding  that  testimony  let  me  ask  vou 
one  question.    Have  you  not  already  testified  here  to-day  that"  no 
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sergeant  accompanied  you  on  that  inspection? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  for  you  to  sav.  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  say  whether 
vou  have  or  not.  I  might  be  mistaken. — A.  I  think  I  said  that 
before  the  court-martial  of  Major  Penrose;  that  Sergeant  Carlisle 
was  with  me.  If  I  did  say  that  no  one  accompanied  me  I  was  wronff, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  Sergeant  Carlisle  did  go  with  me.  In  all 
these  trips  along  the  line  I  took  one  of  the  sergeants,  either  Sergeant 
Carlisle  or  another  sergeant,  with  me. 

Senator  Warner.  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  If  he  did  go  along,  there  was  no  rod  used? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  remember.    As  I  have  said  before,  there  were  so  many  things 
that  happened  that  it  would  be  hard  to  recollect  every  little  detail. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  Captain,  you  having  in  your  own  mind  become  convinced  the 
next  morning  tnat  the  men  had  done  this  shooting,  then  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction  to  change  your 
mind,  did  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  since  that  time  you  have  had  an  opportunity, 
from  your  association  with  the  men  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  men  when  you  went  to  Reno,  considering  the  certainty  that 
they  would  be  discharged  with  dishonor  or  without  honor,  and  other 
like  conditions,  so  that  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and  now  believe, 
as  I  understand  you,  that  the  men  did  not  do  that  shooting? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  my  belief  to-day. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  searching  for  evidence  in  order  to  acquit 
them,  if  possible.  You  have  said  that,  I  believe? — A.  Maybe  I  have, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  read  this  evidence  with  the  idea  of  acquitting  your 
men,  if  possible,  because  you  were  fond  of  them,  you  say  ? — A.  I  did 
not  read  it  with  the  idea  of  acquitting  them.  Senator. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  that  in  mind  all  along,  as  you  were  reading 
the  evidence,  and  hunting  out  evidence? — A.  I  have  not  been  hunting 
out  evidence.  I  have  been  weighing  the  thing  in  my  own  mind,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  tried  to  find  out  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  every  way,  whether  anybody  in  your  battalion  did  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  read  now  from  the  testimony  of  Sergeant  Carlisle,  at  page 
422  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee : 

Q.  Were  your  guns  Inspected  at  any  time;  and  If  so,  when  and  where? — 
A.  They  were  inspected  the  next  morning  before  we  were  relieved  off  guard. 

Q.  Before  you  came  off  guard? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  Captain  Macklln. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  did  he  make  of  the  guns  in  so  far  as  you 
saw  it? — A.  I  went  around  with  him  from  No.  1 

Q.  You  went  around  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;   all  the  way  around. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  see  the  entire  inspection? — A.  Yes;  I  seen  the  entire  in- 
spection from  No.  1  post  to  No.  7. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  an  inspection  did  he  make? — A.  He  taken  each  man's  gon, 
and  sometimes  if  a  gun  looked  anyways  dusty,  like  guns  will  get  staying  in  tbe 
rack — they  will  get  dusty  if  you  haven't  got  a  cover  over  them,  he  caused  a  rod 
and  a  cleaning  rag  to  be  run  through. 

Q.  He  had  the  rod  brought  from  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  the  rod  out  on  the  line  with  you  before  he  sent  for 
It? — A.  No,  sir;   he  sent  for  the  rod. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  He  sent  for  the  rod  that  morning  before  he  started  the  Ib- 
spection. 

Q.  You  went  with  him;  did  you  carry  the  rod? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  rod  was  used,  who  used  it? — A.  When  the  rod  was  used.  Captain 
Macklin  used  it. 

Q.  He  used  it  himself  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  rags? — ^A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  furnished  the 
rags.- 

Q.  Did  he  go  around  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  the  rags  from  the  quartermaster-sergeant? — A.  I  don't  know; 
I  don't  know  who  the  captain  sent  for  these  rags,  but  he  sent  somebody;    I  ' 
don't  know  who.     I  know  when  the  inspection  was  about  ready,  when  they 
were  about  ready  to  go  around,  about  ready  to  start  out  with  the  inspection,  that 
was  the  time 

Q.  You  know  he  did  have  rags? — A.  I  know  he  did  have  rags;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  cleaning  rod? — A.  And  a  cleaning  rod;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  of  those  rifles  that  you  used  the  rags  and  the  cleaning 
rod  on  to  be  dirty? — A.  No,  sir;   none. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  powder? — A.  Looking  for  powder;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  inspect  the  guns  more  than  the  barrel  or  did  he  look  to  the 
chambers? — A.  Also  to  the  chambers.  When  he  got  to  a  man  at  each  post,  the 
commander  of  this  post,  when  we  got  to  him  or  when  we  were  just  about  to 
get  to  him,  he  had  his  post  men  to  fall  in ;  and  the  men  who  were  not  on  post, 
the  surplus  men,  he  had  two  other  men  besides  himself  that  were  not  on  post 
and  they  would  fall  in,  and  as  he  inspected  a  man  he  would  come  up  and  open 
the  chamber  and  pull  his  bolt  back;  that  would  open  the  chamber,  and  he 
would  then  take  the  gun  and  inspect  it ;  and  if  it  showed  symptoms  of  powder 
or  anything  that  looked  like  dirt,  he  would  have  this  rag  run  through. 

Q.  Did  he  find  any  gun  that  had  any  powder  stains  on  it  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Now,  Captain,  does  that  refresh  your  recollection? — A.  Well,  he 
may  be  correct.  Senator,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  portion  of  it.  I 
recollect  that  the  inspection  was  made — a  very  careful  inspection — 
and  that  all  the  guns  were  found  clean,  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I 
reported  that  fact  to  the  major. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  accompanying  you? — A.  I  remember 
that;  yes,  sir;  distinctly,  now.  But  I  do  not  remember  the  other 
part  of  it. 

Q.  You  told  us  this  morning  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  your  con- 
fidence ;  that  you  had  confidence  in  his  truth  and  veracity.  He  was 
an  old  soldier,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  looking  to  see  whether  or  not  any  gun  had  been 
fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  you  had  any  cleaning  rod  or  not,  you  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  inspection? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  portion  of 
it,  that  morning,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Senator  Hemenway  wants  you  to  show  him  how  you  inspected 
the  gun. — A.  (Taking  gun  from  gim  rack.)  The  first  thing,  you 
throw  open  the  bolt,  in  this  way,  and  then  you  turn  the  gun  over  and 
throw  it  up  and  sight  through  it  from  the  muzzle,  carefully  [illus- 
trating]. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Horizontal,  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  look  through  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  we  turn  it  up  so  that  the  sun's  rays  will  reflect  through 
the  breech. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  but  do  you  ever  use  a  piece  of  white  paper  below 
to  throw  up  the  light? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  done  that.  It  is 
always  bright,  generally,  when  we  have  our  inspections. 

Q.  That  would  help,  would  it  not,  to  put  a  small  piece  of  paper  in 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  help.  Then  we  take  out  the  bolt,  in 
this  way.  and  that  gives  you  a  good  view  of  the  whole  breech  m'echan- 
ism.  Ortentimes  you  put  your  finger  in  the  bore,  here,  and  if  powder 
does  drop  down  there  you  see  it  on  the  little  finger  [indicating].  We 
usually  have  on  gloves,  white  gloves,  when  this  inspection  is  made. 
That  morning  we  had  no  gloves;  it  was  just  like  field  service. 

By  Senator  Scon : 
Q.  Where  would  you   use  a  handkerchief,  here? — A.  Up  here 
[indicating]  ;  just  twist  it  up  and  run  it  down  in  the  muzzle. 

By  Senjitor  Hemenway  : 
Q.  That  is  the  character  of  the  inspection  you  made  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up,  as  I  remember,  as 
I  was  getting  to  the  last  post;  and  if  you  throw  up  the  gun  and  look 
throu^  it  so  that  the  sun's  rays  go  right  into  the  chamber,  it  gives 
you  a  good  view  of  the  whole  bore. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  have  been  inspecting  guns  all  the  time  that  you  have  been 
in  the  Army? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  fifteen  years  in  the  Army, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  was  regimental  adjutant  and  had  to  inspect  the 
i^en  and  select  orderlies. 

Q.  And  you  could  tell,  from  such  an  inspection  as  you  made  that 
morning,  if  the  guns  had  been  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir:   I  "think  I  could. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that  in  your  mind? — A.  No,  sir;  no 
doubt  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  foimd  the  guns  all  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 
Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  The  guns  were  all  clean? — A.  Yes,  sir;   and  I  so  reported  to 
Major  Penrose. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  And  you  were  looking  for  guns  that  had  been  fired,  and  were 
very  anxious  to  find  one,  if  it  had  been  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir;    very 
anxious. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  were  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  you 
said  no.  Did  you  come  up  from  the  ranks? — A.  I  left  the  ranks 
and  came  in  in  1898  from  civil  life. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  fifteen  years'  continuous  service? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  little  broken  service.  I  did  not  remain  in  the 
Army. 
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Q.  That  would  be  about  opposite  the  guardhouse,  you  mean?  I 
will  ask  Senator  Scott  to  explain  the  map  to  you. — ^A.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand it 

Q.  You  do  understand  it?  Can  vou  indicate  about  where  you 
think  those  first  shots  were  ? — A.  In  this  general  direction  here  [indi- 
cating on  map], 

Q.  Yes,     You  heard  two  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  what  kind  of  a  firearm  they  were  fired? — ^A. 
Those  shots  were  undoubtedly  revolver  shots;  black  powder. 

Q.  What?— A.  Black  powder. 

Q.  Black  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  first  you  heard.  Then  what  did  you  do? — ^A. 
After  I  heard  those  first  two  shots  there  were  five  or  six  shots  fired 
at  a  few  seconds'  interval — ^that  is,  a  few  seconds  after  the  first  two — 
and  they  were  also,  in  my  mind,  revolver  shots.  They  were  fired 
in  rapid  succession. 

Q.  About  where  were  they  located  ? — A.  I  could  not  attempt  to  lo- 
cate them  definitely,  but  they  were  apparently  down  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  quarters  here;  somewhere  about  here  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  Some  little  time  elapsed  between  the  firing  of  the  two  shots  and 
the  firing  of  those  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  next  hear  ? — A.  Almost  immediately  follow- 
ing those  revolver  shots  there  were  a  number  of  shots  fired  which,  in 
my  opinion,  were  fired  from  small-caliber  high-power  rifles. 

Q.  When  you  say  high-power  rifles  what  kind  of  rifles  do  you 
refer  to? — A.  The  modern  rifles  of  approximately  .30  caliber,  using  a 
smokeless  powder,  and  of  high  velocity,  having  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
1,700  feet  or  over. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  are  there  that  might  be  described  by  the  term 
high-power  rifles? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  name  them  all. 
The  Winchester  people  make  several  patterns  of  hierh-power  rifles. 
Then  there  is  the  Marlin,  and  the  Savage,  and  the  Ballard. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  any  of  those  kinds  of  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  when  you  say  high-power  rifles, 
the  Springfield  rifle? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  But  it  might  have  been  the  Sprin/^eld  rifle? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  Springfield  is  a  high-power  rifle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  report  made  by  a  high-power  rifle  is  practically  the  same, 
whether  it  is  from  a  Springfield  or  a  Winchester  or  a  Krag,  is  it 
not? — A.  As  far  as  I  Imow,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  about  where  were  those  high-power  rifles  fired  from,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  judge? — A.  Somewhere  outside  the  wall  and  in 
rear  of  about  the  center  line  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  what  we  call  the  Cowen  alley  is  located 
on  that  map? — A.  Yes,  sir;  here  it  is  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  IS  it.  Where  were  they,  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge,  with 
reference  to  the  mouth  of  that  alley?  Were  they  in  that  vicinity, 
would  you  judge? — A.  I  did  not  attempt  to  locate  at  that  time.  I 
knew  it  was  in  that  general  direction. 
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Q.  When  the  firmg  commenced,  what  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I  got  up  at 
once  and  partially  dressed  myseli  and  went  as  quickly  as  I  could  to 
my  company, 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  the  call  to  arms  sounded ;  and 
if  so,  about  what  time  was  that  sounded,  with  reference  to  your 
starting  for  your  company  from  your  quarters? — A.  From  the  time 
I  heard  the  first  shots  until  I  had  got  out  of  my  quarters  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  forty  seconds,  I  should  say ;  and  as  I  was  coming 
onto  my  front  porch  I  heard  the  commanding  officer  shouting  to  the 
guard  to  sound  call  to  arms;  and  the  call  to  arms  sounded  almost 
mmiediately  after  that. 

Q.  Where  did  it  sound  from  ? — A.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  guard- 
house, sir. 

Q.  That  was  Major  Penrose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  refer;  the  commanding  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  call  to  arms  was  repeated  by  other 
trumpeters. — A.  It  was,  sir;  from  the  trumpeters  of  the  companies 
at  the  barracks. 

Q.  All  of  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  all  or  4ot; 
but  there  were  several. 

Q.  You  remember  hearing  it  repeated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  More  than  once? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  started  for  D  Company  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Indicate  on  that  map  at  this  point,  if  you  please,  where  your 
quarters  were  that  you  were  occupying. — A.  These  quarters  are  in- 
correctly numbered  on  this  map;  but  I  lived  in  No.  3,  just  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  That  is  the  third  building  from  the  east  end  of  the  officers' 
quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  had  the  first,  as  I  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
lived  in  these  quarters  here  [indicating], 

Q.  Then,  who  lived  between  you  and  the  commanding  officer? — ^A. 
I  think  some  of  the  lieutenants  who  were  absent  at  the  competition 
lived  there. 

Q.  You  were  in  No.  3  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  vour  family  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife? — ^A.  And  two  children ;  jes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  next  quarters  going  west,  next  to  you? — ^A. 
My  second  lieutenant  occupied  those  quarters,  but  he  was  away  at  the 
competition. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Lieutenant  West. 

Q.  Then  the  next  quarters,  who  occupied  that  building? — ^A.  I  do 
not  recollect 

Q.  No  matter.     You  ran,  then,  from  your  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where,  across  to  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  shortest 
route,  right  across  here. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  when  you  reached  your  company? — A. 
When  I  got  to  my  company  the  men  had  just  started  to  come  down- 
stairs. The  gun  racks,  apparently,  had  just  been  opened,  but  there 
were  only  one  or  two  men  who  had  got  outside.  1  went  in  on  the 
first  floor  of  my  company  barracks,  and  I  met  my  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. 

Q.  Q.  M.  Sergt  Thomas  J.  Green?— A.  Q.  M.  Sergt  Thomas  J. 
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Green ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said 
that  the  post  was  being  fired  upon  from  the  town. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  I  went  outside  again  and  superintended  the 
formation  of  my  company. 

Q.  Your  men  were  coming  out  of  the  barracks  then  with  their 
guns,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  across  from  vour  quarters  to 
your  barracks,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state? — A.  About  twenty-five 
seconds. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  over  there  before  the  firing  had  been  going  on 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  or  did  you  run  ? — ^A.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  as  to  vour  company?  State  whether  or 
not  at  that  time  the  firing  was  still  going  on. — A.  The  company  was 
formed  in  the  usual  manner — that  is,  in  double  ranks. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  as  to  verifying  your  men,  if  anything  at 
all  ? — A.  At  the  time  the  company  was  formed  in  front  of  the  quar- 
ters I  had  no  roll  call.  After  tiie  men  were  apparently  all  out  I  called 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  Corporal  Powell, 
and  asked  him  if  everybodv  was  out,  and  he  said  "  Yes."  Then  I 
reported  to  Major  Penrose  that  my  company  was  formed. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Penrose  at  that  time? — A.  He  was  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  B  barracks  on  the  parade. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him  at  the  place  where  he  was,  or  did  you  report 
to  him  from  a  distance? — ^A.  I  reported  to  him  from  a  distance,  sir. 
T  stayed  with  my  company. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  you  receive  from  him  at  that  time,  if 
any? — ^A.  He  directed  me  to  move  my  company  around  in  rear  of 
barracks  and  post  them  alon^  the  garrison  wall. 

Q.  About  how  much  time  had  it  required  to  get  your  company  out 
and  to  form  it  and  to  make  that  report  and  receive  that  order,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  estimate? — A.  I  should  say  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  You  marched  your  company  around,  then,  and  posted  it  in  rear 
of  the  wall,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  line  of  skirmishers. 

Q.  With  your  right  at  the  gate  and  your  left  down  toward  the 
river? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  firing  had  ceased  at  the  time  when  you 
moved  away  from  your  quarters. — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  firing  had  ceased  just  previous  to  the  time  I  moved  away  from  the 
company  parade — that  is,  away  from  the  quarters. 

Q.  So  that  during  the  five  minutes,  if  it  was  that  long,  that  you 
were  engaged  in  forming  your  company  the  firing  was  going  on  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Siere  was  firing  going  on. 

Senator  Warner.  I  understood  that  it  took  him  about  five  minutes 
to  the  time  he  got  his  company  moved  around  behind  the  quarters. 

Senator  Foraker.  My  question  was  how  long  did  it  take  him  to 
form  his  company  after  he  ran  to  the  barracks,  and  he  said  five 
minutes. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  understand  the  question.  It  did  not  take 
five  minutes. 

Senator  Foraker.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  It  did  not  take  to  exceed  three  minutes — ^three  or 
four  minutes. 
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Senator  Warner.  I  understood  your  answer  was  that  after  you 
reported  to  Major  Penrose  that  your  company  was  formed,  to  the 
time  you  moved  around  and  were  posted  at  the  wall,  that  took  you 
about  five  minutes? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  him  again.  I  know  what  I  was  trying  to  ^t  at. 
I  asked  you  how  long  it  was  after  you  heard  the  first  shot  until  you 
eot  started  over  from  the  quarters  to  the  barracks,  and  you  answered 
that,  and  then  I  asked  you  how  long  it  took  you  to  get  over  to  the 
barracks,  and  you  answered  that,  and  then  I  asked  you  how  long, 
in  your  judgment,  it  took  you  to  form  the  company  and  make  this 
report  and  receive  this  order  from  Major  Penrose  to  post  your  com- 
pany in  rear  of  the  barracks,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  for 
the  formation  of  your  company  and  the  making  of  this  report  and 
receiving  your  instructions  it  occupied  about  five  minutes.  Now 
you  want  to  modify  that,  do  you?  This  is  all  a  matter  of  judgment. 
We  only  want  your  judgment  about  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 
From  the  time  I  got  to  the  quarters  to  the  time  I  reported  to  Major 
Penrose  was  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  You  mean  from  the  time  you  got  to  the  barracks,  instead  of 
to  the  quarters? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  time  you  got  to  the  barracks.  We  speak  of  the  officers' 
buildings  as  the  quarters,  and  the  buildings  that  the  troops  occupied 
as  barracks. — ^A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  posted  your  men  behind  the  wall,  and,  as  I 
understand  you,  the  firing  was  going  on  until  about  the  time  you 
started  to  move  your  company  around  and  post  them  in  rear  of  the 
barracks,  behind  the  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  altogether,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  estimate,  if  you  paid  any  attention  to  that? — ^A.  AJl  I 
received  was  a  general  impression. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  made  no  attempt  to  count  any  shots,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  should  say  that  altogether  there  were  at  least  from 
100  to  150  shots  fired. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  firing?  What  was  the  impression 
on  your  mind  as  to  the  character  of  arms  being  used  in  that  firing? — 
A.  As  I  stated,  the  first  shots  I  heard  were  undoubtedly  revolver 
shots.  After  that  came  the  firing  by  what  appeared  to  be  high-power 
rifles.  Later,  the  latter  part  of  the  firing  was  almost  entirely  re- 
volver firing. 

Q.  The  latter  part.  About  where  was  that  firing  that  you  now 
speak  of?  Locate  it,  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge. — ^A.  It  was  back 
in  the  town.     I  could  not  attempt  to  locate  it. 

Q.  The  firing  seemed  to  recede,  did  it  not,  from  the  reservation, 
going  down  town  farther  and  farther,  until  it  stopped? — A.  The  first 
shots — that  is,  the  rifle  shots  and  the  first  revolver  shots — were  nearer 
the  post  than  the  later  ones. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  after  you  posted  your  men  behind  the  wall, 
if  anything,  as  to  verifying  the  men  of  your  company  and  determin- 
ing whether  they  were  all  there. — A.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  posted 
behind  this  wall  I  made  a  roll  call,  or  at  least  I  had  the  first  sergeant 
of  my  company  call  the  roll,  by  order  of  Major  Penrose,  and  I  sent 
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him  into  his  orderly  room  to  get  a  lantern,  and  he  called  the  roll 
under  my  supervision,  very  carefully,  and  I  satisfied  myself  that 
there  were  none  of  my  men  who  were  absent  without  authority. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  men  you  were  carrying  at  that  time  on 
the  roll  of  your  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  total  enlisted  strength 
was  62.  One  man  was  absent  at  the  competition  at  Fort  Sill.  I  had 
61  men  present. 

Q.  Sixty-one  present? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  where  all  those  men  were — ^how  many  men 
you  had  in  line  and  where  those  not  in  line  were  supposed  to  be? — ^A. 
I  think  I  can,  sir.    There  were  2  men  on  pass. 

Q.  Two  on  pass*— A.  There  were  6  men  on  guard. 

Q.  Yes ;  6  on  guard. — A.  There  were  2  men  who  were  employed  in 
the  quartermaster's  department  and  slept  at  the  corral. 

Q.  Yes, — ^A.  There  were  2  men  who  were  employed  by  me  and  occu- 
pied a  room  in  rear  of  my  quarters,  and  there  was  tne  chief  baker, 
who  slept  at  the  bake  shop. 

Q.  The  chief  baker? — A.  I  think  that  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  13  men.  Thirteen  taken  from  61  would  leave 
48.  Were  there  that  many  men  in  line,  or  how  many  did  you  have 
in  line? — A.  The  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  company. 

Q.  He  did  not  fall  in? — A.  No,  sir;  and  Chief  Cook  Dade. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  He  remained  at  the  company  kitchen. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  there  was  one  man,  John  Slow,  who  was  left  at 
the  barracks  also.    I  should  say  I  had  about  45  men  in  line. 

Q.  About  45  men.  At  that  time  you  knew  exactly  how  many  men 
should  be  present  or  accounted  for? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  checked  them  up,  so  that  it  came  out  accurately  and 
to  your  satisfaction,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  from  the  time  of  the  firing 
downtown,  from  the  time  it  ceased,  anybody  could  have  joined  your 
company  who  had  been  participating  in  that  firing,  before  you  veri- 
fied the  number  of  your  men,  without  your  detecting  it?  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  that? — ^A.  1  think  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  alert,  were  you,  all  the  while,  on  account  of  the 
firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  what  next  happened,  taking  the  events  of  the  night  in 
their  regular  order? — A.  After  my  company  had  been  in  this  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  the  wall  for  a  half  hour,  more  or  less,  the  commanding 
officer.  Major  Penrose,  directed  me  to  form  my  company  and  make  a 
patrol  through  certain  parts  of  the  town. 

Q.  Did  he  mve  to  you  any  reason  why  he  wanted  you  to  make  that 
patrol? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  wanted  me  to  find  out,  it  I  could,  if  any 
of  the  men  who  were  on  pass — there  were  several  men  who  were  out 
somewhere  in  the  town,  or  in  that  vicinity — ^had  been  hurt,  and  also 
he  wanted  me  to  gather  what  general  information  I  could  as  to  what 
had  occurred,  and  especially  to  see  if  I  could  find  anything  of  Cap- 
tain Macklin. 

Q.  Captain  Macklin  had  not  been  found  up  to  that  time,  had  he? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  patrol? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  that  patrol. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  where  you  went,  having  reference  to  the  map 
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there,  so  that  we  will  understand  it? — A.  This  is  the  main  gate  of  the 
ffarrison.  I  went  out  this  gate  and  turned  to  the  right  and  went 
uown  this  road  [indicating] . 

Q.  Along  the  garrison  road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  Washington 
street.  Then  I  turned  up  Washington  street,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  far  I  went  up  this  way,  and  then  turned  to  the  left,  and. I  struck 
the  jail  up  there  somewhere,  and  came  down  to  Elizabeth  street.  As 
I  was  coming  down  one  of  these  cross  streets,  the  brother  of  Mayor 
Combe,  that  is.  Dr.  Joseph  Combe,  halted  me,  and  I  halted  my  com- 
pany and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  that  he  thought 
that  my  company  was  a  bunch  of  Mexicans  going  to  shoot  up  the 
post.  And  then,  after  he  found  out  who  I  was  and  who  these  men 
were,  he  said  that  the  soldiers  had  done  this  shooting,  and  that  this 
man  Martinez,  I  think,  had  been  hurt,  and  this  man  Natus  had  been 
killed,  and  that  his  brother  was  over  there  somewhere  on  Elizabeth 
street,  and  would  like  very  much  to  see  me. 

Q.  You  mean  Dominguez ;  he  was  the  man  who  was  wounded  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q,  The  lieutenant  of  police  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  that  you  had  that  anybody  thought 
the  soldiers  had  done  this  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whsit  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  walked  with  Dr.  Joseph  Combe 
around  on  Elizabeth  street  somewhere,  and  we  met  his  brother,  the 
mayor. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  company  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  marched  them  around  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  did  you  meet  the  mayor,  as  nearly  as  you  can  indicate 
it? — A.  It  was  about  here,  I  should  say  [indicating  on  map].  I 
think  I  came  down  Twelfth  street.  I  halted  here  and  then  came 
around  here. 

Q.  The  comer  that  you  point  to  is  the  comer  of  what  we  call  the 
Cowen  alley  and  Thirteenth  street? 

Senator  Warner.  No;  it  is  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  Twelfth 
street. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  have  called  that  in  this  examination  the 
Cowen  alley.  We  always  thought  that  the  Cowen  house  fronted  on 
that  alley. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  At  any  rate,  the  corner  you  point  to  is  the  comer  of  Twelfth 
street  and  the  Cowen  alley. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  us  get  him  right.  He  said  the  comer  of 
Twelfth  and  Elizabeth  streets. 

A.  Dr.  Joseph  Combe  came  down  a  street  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the 
street  I  was  marching  on,  and  I  think  it  was  about  in  here  he  halted 
me,  and  then  I  went  down  on  Elizabeth  street,  about  here  [indicat- 
ing] ,  and  met  the  mayor. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  point  to  the  east  side  of  Elizabeth  street,  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenths  streets,  when  you  indicate  the  point  where  you  met 
Mayor  Combe,  as  I  understand  it. — A.  That  is  my  idea  of  it.  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  town  at  all,  and  it  was  night  It  was  some- 
where along  there. 
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Q.  What  did  the  mayor  say  to  you?  What  occurred  when  you 
met  him? — A.  I  halted  my  company,  and  the  mayor  told  me  about 
the  same  thing  that  Doctor  Combe  had  told  me,  that  the  soldiers  had 
shot  up  the  town  and  wounded  one  man  and  killed  another,  and  he 
stated  it  was  a  most  outrageous  thing,  and  so  on,  and  then  he  said 
that  he  would  go  into  the  post  with  me,  and  he  did. 

Q.  You  returned,  then,  to  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Marching  right  up  to  the  gate  and  entering  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  mayor  and  his  brother  accompanying  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  then  what  occurred?  Did  they  make  a  report  to  Major 
Penrose  or  did  you? — A.  I  made  a  report  to  Major  Penrose,  and 
Mayor  Combe  also  spoke  to  him,  and  then  the  mayor  took  the  com- 
manding officer,  Major  Penrose,  a  few  yards  to  one  side,  and  they  had 
a  private  conversation. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  afterwards — after  that  con- 
versation was  over;  and  if  so,  what  were  they? — ^A.  I  was  directed 
to  have  another  roll  call,  a  careful  check  of  my  company,  and  also 
the  guns. 

Q.  What  were  you  instructed  to  do  as  to  the  guns? — A.  To  check 
them,  so  that  anv  man  who  was  not  there,  his  gun  must  be  there  in  its 
place  in  the  racK. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  out  that  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result? — ^A.  Every  man  and  gun  was  accounted  for. 

Q.  Every  man  and  gun.  Did  you  go  further  in  the  checking  of 
the  guns  than  simply  to  count  thtf  number  of  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  coimted  the  guns  in  the  gun  racks, 
in  the  armracks — that  had  not  been  taken  out,  and  also  the  guns  in 
the  company  storeroom. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  the  barracks  in  order  that  you  might  do 
that?  You  received  this  order  while  you  were  out  at  the  gate? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  company  to  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  my 
company  was  held  on  that  road  tnat  leads  out  to  the  main  gate,  and  I 
had  this  roll  call  and  check  of  the  company  that  was  there,  and  then 
I  had  the  men  fall  out  and  remain  right  by  the  road,  and  I  went  into 
the  barracks  myself,  and  I  forget  whether  I  took  my  quartermaster- 
sergeant  or  my  artii&cer,  and  me  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  quarters. 

Q.  Just  go  into  what  you  did  in  detail.  Did  you  go  to  the  gun 
racks  and  count  the  guns  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  the  guns  in 
the  armracks,  and  then  I  went  to  the  company  storeroom  and  diecked 
the  number  of  guns  I  knew  I  had  there. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  your  quartermaster-sergeant  with  you 
when  you  went  in  the  company  storeroom  ? — ^A.  I  may  have  had  the 
artificer. 

Q.  He  could  open  the  storeroom  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — ^A.  George  W.  Newton. 

Q.  He  is  not  the  Newton  who  was  hit  over  the  head  ?  He  belonged 
to  C  Company  ? — ^A.  He  belonged  to  C  Company. 
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Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  guns  in  the  storeroom? — A. 
At  the  time  to  which  I  have  been  referring  I  did  not  make  any  in- 
spection of  the  guns.    I  merely  counted  them. 

Q.  I  mean  in  what  position  did  you  find  them? — ^A.  They  were 
in  what  we  call  an  "  arm  chest." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were  in  that  arm  chest? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  have  to  account  for? — ^A.  Seventy 
altogether;  69  present. 

Q.  Sixty-nine  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  guns  you  had  in  the  hands  of  your  men  who  were 
in  ranks  and  the  ffuns  in  the  armracks  and  the  guns  you  had  found  in 
the  storeroom,  did  it  make  up  your  69  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  totaled  up  69. 

Q.  When  were  those  guns  that  were  in  the  arm  chests  placed  in 
the  arm  chests? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  Had  they  been  opened  from  the  time  you  left  Fort  Niobrara 
until  you  opened  the  arm  chests  that  night? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  think  they  had.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  I  had  to 
have  the  artificer  take  the  screws  out  of  the  chests. 

Q.  When  the  arm  chest  was  opened  you  observed  that  the  guns 
that  should  be  there  were  all  there,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  placed  in  the  arm  chest — ^in  the  regular 
way,  and  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  were  placed  at  Fort  Nio- 
brara; and  were  they  fastened  in  with  cleats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  only  way  you  can  pack  ffuns  in  the  arm  chests.  They  must  be 
set  in  the  proper  places  and  deated  in  there. 

Q.  When  you  packed  those  guns  at  Fort  Niobrara  for  shipment  to 
Fort  Brown,  state  whether  or  not  they  were  coated  with  cosmoline. — 
A.  They  were  very  heavily  coated  outside  with  cosmoline,  and  the  in- 
terior mechanism  also  was  coated  with  cosmoline  to  prevent  them  from 
rusting. 

Q.  Did  you  find  them  in  that  same  condition  that  night? — ^A.  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  guns  that  night  as  to  cleanliness.  I 
simply  wanted  to  check  the  guns. 

Q.  You  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  revolvers  in  your  company;  and  if  so,  did 
you  check  them,  and  what  was  the  result  of  that  check  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ; 
I  had  nine  revolvers.  One  was  in  my  personal  possession  ana  the 
other  eight  were  in  the  arm  chests  with  tne  rifles. 

Q.  You  found  them  there  that  night,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Were  they  coated  with  cosmoline  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  indications  at  all  that  the  arm  chests  had  been 
opened  and  either  the  guns  or  the  revolvers  disturbed  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Could  any  guns  have  been  used  in  that  firing  and  then  re- 
turned— either  guns  or  revolvers — ^to  these  arm  chests,  whatever  the 
number  may  be,  after  the  firing,  without  your  being  able  to  detect 
it  when  you  made  that  examination? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  completed  this  examination  of  the 
guns?  Did  you  at  that  time  make  any  investigation  as  to  your  am- 
munition?— A.  I  think  the  check  of  ammunition  was  made  the  next 
morning,  sir,  just  after  daylight. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  any  anmiunition  that  night? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  and  what  kind  of  ammuni- 
tion did  your  men  have  when  the  firing  commenced? — A.  Each  of 
iny  men  was  supposed  to  have  20  rounds  of  the  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Ball  ammunition.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  issue  ammuni- 
tion?—A.  Yes,  sir.  While  the  company  was  being  formed  for  the 
first  time  in  front  of  the  barracks  1  directed  my  quartermaster-ser- 
geant to  take  a  full  box  of  ammunition  into  my  orderly  room — that 
IS,  the  company  office — and  to  open  it,  but  not  to  issue  any  until  he 
got  specific  orders  from  me, 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  give  any  further  order  about  issuing  am- 
munition, and  none  was  issued,  as  1  understand  you,  that  night  ? — A, 
There  was  no  ammunition  issued  that  night,  sir,  in  my  company. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  the  commanding  officer  as 
to  the  inspection  of  your  guns  and  the  checking  of  ammunition ;  and 
if  so,  what  were  they,  and  at  what  time  did  you  receive  those  in- 
structions?— ^A.  Some  time  between  half  past  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  before  my  company  was  dismissed  to  its  barracks.  Major 
Penrose,  the  commanding  officer,  directed  me  to  have  my  guns,  in  the 
first  place,  put  in  the  armrackis  and  to  certify  them  myself  after 
they  were  all  in  there  and  the  racks  were  locked,  and  then,  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  to  make  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  guns  and  check  up  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  execute  that  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  did  that  was  your  company  dismissed  for 
the  night? — A.  The  company  was  dismissed  about  3  o'clock.  Then 
the  arms  were  put  in  the  racks,  and  I  went  through  the  barracks  my- 
self and  verified  the  arms  in  the  racks. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  time  you  had  counted  the  guns  that  the 
men  were  handling  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  were  in  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  gun  was  there  that  should  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  men  who  were  out  on  pass,  or  sleeping  at  the  corral, 
or  at  your  quarters,  and  other  places,  have  their  gims  with  them,  or 
were  their  guns  in  the  gun  racks? — ^A.  The  guard  had  their  guns. 

Q.  The  guard  had  their  guns? — A.  But  tne  guns  of  the  other  men 
were  all  in  the  racks.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  quartermaster- 
sergeant  to  keep  his  gun  in  his  room,  of  which  he  had  the  key,  and 
also  for  the  first  sergeant  and  the  company  clerk  to  keep  their  guns 
locked  in  a  cupboard  which  was  in  their  sleeping  room,  which  ad- 
joined the  company  office. 

Q.  All  the  time,  from  the  moment  when  the  company  was  formed, 
from  the  time  of  the  firing  down  to  the  time  that  you  dismissed  them, 
they  were  under  arms  and  on  guard  behind  this  wall  and  making  this 
patrol  downtown.  About  how  much  time  did  that  patrol  require? — 
A.  From  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  your  men  had 
any  opportunity  to  clean  their  guns,  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  this 
firing,  after  your  company  was  formed  and  down  to  the  time  they 
were  dismissed  for  the  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  clear,  are  you,  that  no  cleaning  of  guns  could 
have  occurred  auring  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  saw  eveiT  gun  put  in  the  racks  and  the  racks  locked  up,  I 
understand? — ^A.  Every  gun  that  belonged  Ia  the  racks. 
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Q.  I  mean  every  gun  that  belonged  in  the  racks. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
should  have  been  there. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  next  see  your  guns  ? — ^A.  At  a  few  minutes 
after  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  14. 

Q.  When  you  had  your  men  fall  in  for  this  inspection,  as  I  under- 
stand?— A.  They  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  an  inspection. 
They  were  not  informed.     It  was  the  usual  drill  hour. 

Q.  They  fell  in  in  response  to  the  drill  call,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  notice  that  they  were  going  to  be  inspected? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  their  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  there  any  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  those  rifles 
that  night,  after  they  were  put  in  the  gun  racks,  until  they  were 
taken  out  again  in  the  morning  ?  Was  there  any  opportunity  for  the 
men  to  clean  those  guns  while  they  were  in  the  racks? — A.  No,  sir; 
you  can  not  clean  a  gun  when  it  is  locked  in  a  gun  rack. 

Q.  That  is  an  impossibility? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  had  charge  of  the  keys  to  those  gun  racks  ? — ^A. 
The  noncommissioned  oflBcer  in  charge  of  quarters.  Corporal  Powell. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  and  man  was  he? — A.  He  was  a  very 
good  soldier  and  a  man  of  excellent  habits.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
number  of  years, 

Q.  You  had  entire  confidence  in  his  fidelity  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
noncommissioned  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  morning,  now,  when  your  men  fell  in  for  drill,  what 
occurred  ? — A.  The  first  call  for  drill  went  at  6.20, 1  believe.  I  know 
it  did,  in  fact.  As  soon  as  the  men  had  formed — as  the  company  was 
formed — I  prepared  them  for  inspection — that  is,  I  gave  the  com- 
mand to  open  ranks  and  then  "  Inspection  arms." 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  careful  inspection  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
a  careful  inspection  along  certain  lines. 

Q.  What  were  those  lines? — ^A.  To  discover  if  any  gim  showed 
any  signs  of  having  been  fired. 

Q.  That  is,  your  inspection  had  special  reference  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  guns  had  been  fired ;  to  detect  powder  stains  or 
anything  else  that  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  fired  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inspection? — ^A.  I  found  three  or 
four  guns  whose  barrels  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  I  had  those 
men  step  to  one  side,  and  then  I  had  the  quartermaster-seri!:eant  bring 
out  some  perfectly  clean  rags  and  what  is  called  a  barracks  cleaning 
rod. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  cleaning  rod  you  have  in  your  hand  there 
now? — A.  Yes,  sir  [indicating  brass  rod] ;  and  I  took  a  clean  rag  for 
each  gim  and  ran  it  through  the  gun,  and  examined  the  rag  for 
powder  traces,  but  I  found  none.  My  guns  were  perfectly  free  from 
signs  of  having  been  fired. 

Q.  That  is  true,  as  I  understood  you  to  state,  of  the  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  were  in  line  in  the  company  formation.  Did 
you  examine  the  other  guns  which  were  in  the  racks? — A.  I  know  my 
quartermaster-sergeant  went  to  the  racks,  and  every  gun  in  the  racial 
I  took  out  and  worked  this  same  rag  operation  on  it. 

Q.  And  with  the  same  result  as  to  all  your  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  respect  to  your  ammunition,  if  any- 
thing?— A.  If  I  remember  correctly — the  exact  details  of  that  opera- 
tion of  checking  the  ammunition  1  can  not  remember,  but  after  the 
inspection  of  arms  I  dismissed  the  men  to  the  barracks,  and  each  man 
stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bunk  with  his  ammunition  where  I  could  see  it. 

Q.  You  examined  it ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  checked  all  of  it. 

Q.  And  counted  it  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  checking,  you  mean  that  you  counted  the  ammunition  ? — A. 
That  each  man  had ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  at  that  time  assisting  you  in  that  work? — ^A.  I 
think  my  second  lieutenant  was  with  me.  No;  he  was  away.  No, 
sir ;  there  was  nobody  there  but  myself. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  personally — ^yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that?  Was  there  any  missing  ammuni- 
tion ? — A.  The  result  of  that  inspection  and  check  of  the  ammunition 
satisfied  me  that  there  was  no  ammunition  that  was  unaccounted  for ; 
that  it  was  all  there  that  should  have  been  there. 

Q.  Not  a  single  cartridge  missing? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  on  that  point.  Captain,  that  your 
ammunition  was  all  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  as  to  the  ammunition  in  the  storeroom  ? — 
A.  I  had  very  little  ammunition.  I  only  had  about  3,600  rounds  for 
which  I  was  accountable. 

Q.  Was  that  checked  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  checked  up  and 
found  all  there. 

Q.  That  was  found  all  there.  So  that  the  result  of  this  inspection 
of  guns  and  ammunition  was  that  you  did  not  find  any  dirty  guns 
and  did  not  find  any  missing  cartridges? — ^A.  That  was  the  result; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  done  with  your  company,  did  you  inspect  any 
other  guns  that  morning  of  any  other  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after 
I  completed  the  examination  and  inspection  of  my  company  the  com- 
manding officer,  Major  Penrose,  directed  me  to  assist  him  in  inspect- 
ing certain  guns  in  fe  Company. 

Q.  What  were  those  guns  in  B  Company?  How  many  were  there 
of  them,  and  how  did  it  happen  that  you  were  called  upon  to  inspect 
the  guns  in  that  company^K-A.  There  were  about  7  guns,  from  6  to 
8  guns.  These  ffuns  hadk'^been  examined  and  found  to  be  not  abso- 
lutely clean,  and  1  knoy^f  no  particular  reason  why  the  commanding 
officer  directed  me  to^assist  him  in  the  examination,  except  that  I 
was  the  next  senior "micer  to  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon,  to  refresh  your  recollection,  if  Company  B  was 
not  ordered  on  jmard  at  that  moment  to  relieve  Company  C,  and  if 
that  did  not  t'ye  Lieutenant  Lawrason  away  before  ne  could  m:ike 
this  reinspectiyh,  and  if  you  were  not  called  upon  to  make  the  rein- 
spection  of  th*  guns  of  these  seven  men  so  that  Lieutenant  Lawrason 
might  so  ano^relieve  Company  C? — A.  Company  B  went  on  guard 
about  mat  tijne,  because  these  men  were  left  after  the  main  part  of 
the  company  jhad  marched  off  to  their  post. 

Q.  Then  ^at  was  done  as  to  the  inspection  of  those  seven  guns? 
Did  you  or  xpt  participate  in  that  inspection  ? — A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  inspection  made? — ^A.  With  clean  pieces  of  rag 
and  a  cleaning  rod. 
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Q.  Who  assisted  you  in  making  that  inspection? — A.  I  think  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  of  B  Company.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  commanding  officer  present  at  that  time? — 
A.  The  commanding  officer  was  there ;  yes,  sir. 

A.  Did  you  use  the  clean  rag  on  each  and  every  one  of  those 
guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  The}'  showed  no  traces  of  powder. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  all  passed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  appearance  of  being  less  clean  than  they  should 
be  they  may  have  had  it  was  not  on  account  of  powder  and  was  not 
on  account  of  having  been  fired  the  night  before,  you  thought? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  men,  as  from  time  to  time  you  got 
through  with  the  inspection  of  those  guns;  do  you  remember? — ^A. 
I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Did  you  order  them  to  join  their  company  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  I  get  away  from  this,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the 
militant  service  ? — A.  About  seventeen  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  You  entered  the  service  as  an  enlisted  man,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that? — A.  In  1890. 

Q.  With  what  commands  have  you  served  ? — A.  I  have  served  with 
the  First  Cavalry,  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
and  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 

Q.  And  where  have  you  served  ?  I  do  not  mean  at  each  particular 
locality,  but  were  you'  in  Cuba  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir ;  I  was  in  the  Santiago 
campaign  in  1898. 

Q.  In  what  regiment  were  you  then? — A.  The  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  You  served  with  the  Twenty-fifth  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battles  that  the  Twenty-fifth  participated  in 
there? — A.  jTes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  in  the  Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  served  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  a  commissioned  officer? — ^A.  In  October, 
1894. 

Q.  In  October,  1894?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  second  lieutenant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  now  the  rank  of  captain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  promoted  regularly,  I  suppose,  according  to 
seniority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expeiTence  not  only  with 
thcvse  men,  but  with  other  commands.  I  want  to. ask  you  how,  in 
your  opinion,  this  battalion.  Companies  B,  C.  and  D,  compared  as 
soldiers  with  other  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army? — A.  In  my 
opinion  they  would  compare  most  favorably. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  a  battalion  that  was  well  disciplined  and  well 
drilled? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  drill  and  discipline  were  excellent.  I 
never  saw  better. 

Q.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  generally  as  men,  what  is  vour 
opinion  as  to  that? — A.  It  was  in  my  opinion  exceptionally  good. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  as  to  the  older  meui  in  service  in 
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that  battalion,  particularly  the  noncommissioned  officers.  What 
kind  of  men  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  a  most  excellent  lot  of  men, 
and  an  excellent  lot  of  noncommissioned  officers. 

Q.  You  had  in  your  company  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  service,  had  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  men.  The  average  service  of  my  company  when  they  were 
discharged  last  November  was  between  seven  and  eight  years,  which 
means  a  great  many  old  soldiers. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  some  of  them  particularly.  Do  you  re- 
member Sergt.  israel  Harris? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  him  very 
well. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  was  he? — A.  One  of  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  TVTiat  kind  of  a  man  was  he  as  to  truth  and  veracity?  Was  he 
reliable  or  not  ? — A.  I  always  believed  him  so,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  as  to  Jacob  Frazier,  who  was  your  first  sergeant 
that  night,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  was  ho? — A.  Plxcellent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  confidence  or  not  in  him  as  a  man  for  truth  and 
veracity  ? — A.  I  did,  sir, 

Q.  And  how  about  your  quartermaster-sergeant,  Thomas  J. 
Green?  What  kind  of  a  soldier  and  what  kind  of  a  man  was  he? — 
A.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier,  one  of  the  best  quartermaster-ser- 
geants I  ever  saw,  and  I  had  confidence  in  his  truthfulness  and  gen- 
eral character. 

Q.  You  have  also  spoken  about  David  Powell,  who  was  in  charge 
of  quarters. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  also  a  reliable,  truthful  man? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  selected  the  very  best  men  you  had,  did  you  not,  for  these 
noncommissioned  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  oldest  sergeants  of  the  other  companies? 
Did  you  know  Mingo  Sanders,  of  Company  B? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
known  him  for  thirteen  years. 

Q.  For  thirteen  years.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  was  he? — A.  Ex- 
cellent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  having  any  trouble  with  anybody? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  regard  him  as  a  man,  for  truth  and  veracity? — 
A.  I  think  he  was  thoroughly  reliable. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Sergt.  George  Jackson? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  iVnd  Sergt.  James  E.  Reid,  who  was  sergeant  of  the  guard 
that  night? — A.  I  knew  both  those  men,  but  not  so  well  as  I  knew 
these  men  we  have  been  speaking  about. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  either  one  of  them, 
either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  to  Company  C,  what  kind  of  a  soldier  was  Sergeant 
Harley,  if  you  know? — A.  My  knowledge  of  Sergeant  Harley  is 
limited  to  simply  noticing  him  around  doing  his  ordinary  duties 
around  the  garrison,  but  he  impressed  me  as  being  a  very  efficient  non- 
commissioned officer. 

Q.  He  was  wounded  in  battle,  was  he  not,  in  Cuba? — A.  I  believe 
he  was.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  about  Sergeant  Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of  quarters 
that  night?     Do  you  Know  him,  and  what  kind  of  reputation  did  he 
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have  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man,  for  reliability  ? — ^A.  I  knew  him  fairly 
well.    He  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  his  reputation  was  very  good. 

Q.  Would  any  one  of  these  men,  in  your  opinion,  be  likely  to  seek 
revenge  for  affronts  that  had  been  put  upon  them  or  their  comrades  in 
the  way  of  organizing  a  conspiracy  to  go  down  at  midnight  and  shoot 
up  a  town  and  kill  men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately  and 
without  limit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Captain,  who  did  this  shooting? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  your  pistol  downtown  that  night,  did  you? — 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  it  on.     I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  that  lead  you  to  suspect  that  any  sol- 
dier in  either. one  of  the  companies  of  that  battalion  was  guilty  of 
farticipating  in  the  firing  on  Brownsville  that  night? — A.  No,  sir; 
know  of  nothing  that  would  make  me  believe  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  you  can  state  or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  what 
is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  men  of  that  battalion  did 
that  firing. — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  turn  to  another  subject.  Some  experts  have  made 
a  report  to  us,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  it.  I 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  a  microscopic  examination  of  shells  sup- 
posed to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  the  morn- 
ing after  this  firing;  that  would  be  August  14,  1900.  Have  you  seen 
that  report? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  looked  it  over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  and  understand  the  theory  upon  which  they 
proceeded? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following:  You  will  remem- 
ber that  these  experts  report  that,  according  to  this  examination,  they 
have  concluded  that  it  is  shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  cer- 
tain of  these  shells  were  fired  out  of  four  rifles  belonging  to  Company 

B,  of  which  tiiey  give  the  numbers,  and  they  arrange  these  shells  in 
groups;  group  1  having  reference  to  rifle  41019;  group  2  relating  to 
rifle  No.  46683 ;  group  3  having  reference  to  rifle  42288,  and  group  4 
having  reference  to  rifle  46524,  or  possibly,  because  of  a  confusion  in 
the  report,  rifle  No.  41390.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  in  the 
first  place  to  what  they  say  about  group  4.  At  page  1319  of  our 
record  they  say : 

In  group  4  there  are  evidences  In  the  striker  imprint  of  more  than  one  striker 
blow,  and  hence  little  weight  can  be  given  to  the  identification  of  primer  imprint 
markings,  and  the  first  shoulder  alone  can  be  relied  upon. 

Looking  to  the  picture  they  give  us  of  No.  4,  at  page  1314,  you  see 
what  they  mean  by  this  double  striking  of  the  firing  pin.  What,  if 
all  that  be  true,  does  that  indicate  in  your  judgment  as  to  when  and 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  those  cartridges  were  fired  out 
of  that  gun? — A.  The  double  imprint  of  the  striker  is  to  me  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  cartridge  the  first  time  it  was  attempted  to  fire  it 
misfired — that  is,  failed  to  explode,  and  that  it  was  tried  again,  either 
in  the  same  gun  or  another  gun  and  got  a  second  imprint  of  the 
striker. 

Q.  Well,  now,  vou  have  knowledge  of  the  gims  that  these  com- 

Sanies  were  armed  with.    You 'received  them  while  at  Fort  Niobrara, 
id  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  your  experience  with  them  as  to  double  striking  being 
necessary  to  explode  a  cartridge?  When,  if  ever,  in  the  history  oi 
these  ^ns  was  that  likely  to  have  occurred? — A.  That  misfiring 
or  f ailmg  to  explode  the  cartridge,  I  had  it  happen  very  often  during 
the  target  practice.  It  was  due  to  one  of  two  causes — either  the  cos- 
moline  oil  on  the  mainspring  had  become  stiffened,  reducing  the 
power  of  the  mainspring,  or  else  when  the  man  pushed  his  bolt  down 
he  failed  to  push  it  all  the  way  down.  Either  one  of  those  causes 
is  very  apt  to  cause  a  misfire,  and  it  was  a  cx)mmon  thin^,  especially 
during  the  instruction  practice,  to  have  a  man  try  a  cartridge  a  second 
time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  troubled  with  that  condition  that  arose 
from  the  use  of  the  cosmoline  oil  which  you  have  testified  to? — A. 
Until  the  springs  were  cleaned. 

Q.  The  rifles  came  to  you  from  the  arsenal  coated  with  this  cos- 
moline?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  so  thick,  as  I  understand  you,  that  it  interfered  with 
the  strength  of  the  spring? — A.  In  a  numl)er  of  cases. 

Q.  And  that  had  to  be  removed  and  the  gun  carefully  and  properly 
oiled  up  before  it  did  its  work  properly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  after  you  got  those  guns  into  good  work- 
ing condition,  that  double  imprint  was  likely  ever  to  occur  except  in 
the  one  case  you  have  just  mentioned. — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  after  we 
got  those  mainsprings  properly  cleaned  that  we  had  very  little 
trouble  after  that. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  a  double  imprint  would  be  likely  to  be 
given  to  any  cartridge  that  was  fired  under  such  circumstances  as  men 
would  fire  those  guns  under  who  were  out  shooting  up  a  town  in  an 
affray  such  as  has  been  described  here. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a  man  shooting  in  the  hurry  that  these  men  must 
have  been  shooting  should,  if  a  cartridge  misfired — probably  he 
would  not  know  whether  it  misfired  or  not  in  the  excitement — ^he 
would  simply  pull  the  bolt  back  and  that  would  throw  the  cartridge 
somewhat  on  to  his  right  and  rear  and  thrust  his  bolt  home  agam 
and  try  another  cartridge.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  he  would 
make  two  efforts  to  fire  one  cartridge  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  You  speak  of  throwing  the  cartridge  out.  When  the  bolt  is 
pulled  back  after  the  cartridge  has  been  exploded,  the  shell  is  thrown 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  that  shell  ordinarily  thrown  out  of  the  gun? — 
A.  During  rapid  firing,  when  the  bolt  is  brought  back  with  con- 
siderable force,  that  cartridge  shell  will  go  from  6  to  10  feet  to  the 
right  and  rear. 

Q.  If  a  man  be  standing  with  a  gun,  firing  it  in  that  way,  say  he 
would  fire  it  a  half  a  dozen  times,  and  if  he  should  hold  the  gun  in 
practically  the  same  position  all  the  while,  would  the  shells  all  go  to 
the  same  place,  or  would  they  be  found  scattered  about  in  different 
directions? — A.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  scattering. 
They  would  not  strike  the  same  place. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  fire  seven  cartridges  from  one  of  these  high- 

Eower  Springfield  rifles  at  a  given  point,  where  would  you  expect  to 
nd  the  empty  shells  with  reference  to  the  point  where  you  stood 
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when  vou  fired  ? — A.  If  the  firing  was  done  rapidly,  I  would  expect 
to  find  them  scattered  about  from  6  to  10  feet  m  my  right  and  rear. 

Q.  Would  it  be  natural,  or  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  possible, 
if  seven  cartridges  had  been  fired  out  of  one  of  these  hign-power 
Springfield  guns  by  a  man  standing  all  the  while  in  the  same  i>osi- 
tion,  for  all  those  to  be  found  within  a  space,  say,  not  more  than  10 
inches  square  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  if  it  were  a  round  space  that 
they  covered? — A.  I  supopse  such  a  thing  might  be  possible,  but  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  were  seven  shells  fired  out  of  one  of  these  ^ns 
from  the  same  point,  how  many  clips  would  you  expect  to  find  in  that 
same  locality  ? — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  Not  more  than  two  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  five  of  these  shells  to  each  clip  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  cartridges,  and  five  shells  after  they  are  fired.  Now,  if 
you  were  to  find  seven  empty  shells  and  six  clips,  or  five — I  put  it 
that  way  to  meet  a  discrepancy  in  the  testimony — lying,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  bunch,  covering  a  space  circular  in  form  and  not  more  than  10 
inches  in  diameter,  would  you  think  they  had  dropped  there  from  the 
firing  of  a  piece  or  had  they  been  put  there? — A,  The  clips  and 
shells  together  in  this  same  radius  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  all  together,  and  all  within  a  space  not  more  than  10  inches 
in  diameter. — A.  When  the  magazine  of  the  rifle  is  loaded  from  a 
clip,  the  cartridges  are  pushed  down,  the  clip  remains  standing  there, 
and  the  bolt  being  thrust  forward,  the  clip  falls  almost  at  your  feet, 
not  near  where  the  shells  would  naturally  go.  I  should  think  that 
shells  and  clips  found  under  the  conditions  you  describe  had  been 
put  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  seen  such  a  thing  as  that 
occur,  that  the  clips  and  the  shells  would  all  fall  practically  in  a 
bunch  like  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  account  for  finding  six  clips  or  five  clips,  as  the 
case  may  be,  present  with  seven  shells? — A.  i  don't  think  I  could 
account  for  it,  sir. 

Q.  Except  upon  the  theory  that  they  had  been  put  there? — ^A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  occur,  in  your  judgment,  from  natural  firing! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  report  they  mentioned  nine  of  these  empty  shells  which 
they  say  bear  evidence  of  having  been  inserted  into  a  service  rifle 
more  than  once.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  that  and  what 
that  indicates? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know.  That  is  not  clear  to  me 
what  they  mean  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  whether  or  not  on  the  target  range  it  is  a  usual 
thing  for  the  call  to  cease  firing  to  be  sounded  after  a  cartridge  has 
been  placed  in  the  chamber,  but  before  it  has  been  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  often  during  a  rapid  fire,  during  a  skirmish  fire. 

Q.  That  happens  verv  frequently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  what,  when  the  call  to  cease  firing  is  sounded, 
the  soldier  is  required  to  do  as  to  the  cartridge  that  is  in  his  piece 
and  not  fired? — A.  During  rapid  fire,  if  he  has  not  fired  all  his 
cartridges,  he  simply  loses  that  shot,  and  the  cartridge  is  returned 
to  the  cartridge  box.  On  the  range,  during  the  skirmish  firing,  when 
they  get  the  last  range,  and  ''  cease  firing"'  is  sounded,  the  men  are 
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inspected  by  commissioned  officers,  and  for  any  cartridges  found  un- 
fired  they  have  a  certain  amount  deducted  from  their  score. 

Q.  In  either  event  the  cartridge  is  removed  from  the  piece,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taken  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  the  cartridge  be  afterwards  used  it  would  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  used  more  than  once  in  a  service  rifle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cases  of  that  kind  are  constantly  happening  on  the  range, 
are  they  not,  where  they  are  target  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
veiT  common. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  as  one  experienced  in  the  handling  of  these 
guns,  would  it  occur  to  a  lot  of  people  going  out  and  engaging  in  a 
shooting  aflfray  that  they  would  insert  the  same  cartridge  mord  than 
once  into  the  same  ffun  or  a  different  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If,  therefore,  these  shells  bear  this  evidence,  as  this  report  shows 
they  do,  that  would  indicate  to  you  what? — ^A.  That  these  cartridges 
had  gotten  these  imprints  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  think,  knowing  the  history  of  the  guns? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  looking  over  the  testimony  you  gave  before  the  Penrose 
court-martial,  I  see  that  you  made  a  statement  about  meeting  the 
scavenger,  Tamayo,  that  night,  and  also  the  sentinel,  Howard.  Can 
you  ten  us  here  where  and  under  what  circumstances  you  met  them 
and  at  what  time?  First  as  to  the  scavenger;  keep  them  separate. — 
A.  The  scavenger  I  interviewed.  He  was  in  the  rear  of  the  west  end 
of  my  company  barracks.    Major  Penrose  was  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — ^A.  I  can  not  be  entirely  clear 
about  that,  but  I  believe  it  was  after  Mayor  Combe  had  come  in  and 
gone  again. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  there  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  statement  as  to  where  he  was  when 
the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  questioned  him  about  that, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  rear  of  B  Company,  in  the  rear  of 
about  the  west  end  of  B  Company,  and  that  the  first  shot  or  shots  that 
he  heard  were  from  outside  tne  wall. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  see  Howard,  the  sentinel,  and  under  what 
circumstances? — A.  After  I  came  back  from  the  patrol  of  the  town 
my  men  were  sitting  about  on  the  ffrass  near  the  gate  and  the  east 
end  of  my  barracks.  I  interviewed  this  man  Harris  on  his  post, 
about  opposite  the  interval 

Q.  You  mean  this  man  Howard;  you  said  Harris? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Howard,  between  B  and  D  on  the  parade  ground  side. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  firing,  when  it  commenced, 
and  where  it  was  located  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  on  that  portion  of  his 
post  between  the  line  of  barracks  and  the  garrison  wall  and  about 
opposite  the  interval  between  B  and  C  companies  and  that  this  firing 
commenced  outside  the  wall,  and  he  first  thought  they  were  shooting 
at  him,  and  he  became  frightened  and  ran  through  that  interval  be- 
tween B  and  C  companies  to  the  parade  ground  side  and  there  gave 
the  alarm,  calling  the  guard  and  discharging  his  piece  three  times. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  that  night  immediately  after  the  occurrence? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  statement  was  afterwards  put  into  an  affidavit  which  was 
made  before  you  as  a  summary  court? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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inspected  by  commissioned  officers,  and  for  any  cartridges  found  un- 
fired  they  have  a  certain  amount  deducted  from  their  score. 

Q.  In  either  event  the  cartridge  is  removed  from  the  piece,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taken  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  the  cartridge  be  afterwards  used  it  would  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  used  more  than  once  in  a  service  rifle  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cases  of  that  kind  are  constantly  happening  on  the  range, 
are  they  not,  where  they  are  target  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
veiT  common. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  as  one  experienced  in  the  handling  of  these 
guns,  would  it  occur  to  a  lot  of  people  going  out  and  engaging  in  a 
shooting  aflfray  that  they  would  insert  tie  same  cartridge  mord  than 
once  into  the  same  ffun  or  a  different  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If,  therefore,  these  shells  bear  this  evidence,  as  this  report  shows 
they  do,  that  would  indicate  to  you  what? — ^A.  That  these  cartridges 
had  gotten  these  imprints  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  think,  knowing  the  history  of  the  guns? — A. 
YeS,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  looking  over  the  testimony  you  gave  before  the  Penrose 
court-martial,  I  see  that  you  made  a  statement  about  meeting  the 
scavenger,  Tamayo,  that  night,  and  also  the  sentinel,  Howard.  Can 
you  tell  us  here  where  and  under  what  circumstances  you  met  them 
and  at  what  time?  First  as  to  the  scavenger;  keep  them  separate. — 
A.  The  scavenger  I  interviewed.  He  was  in  the  rear  of  the  west  end 
of  my  company  barracks.    Major  Penrose  was  there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — ^A.  I  can  not  be  entirely  clear 
about  that,  but  I  believe  it  was  after  Mayor  Combe  had  come  in  and 
gone  again. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  there  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  statement  as  to  where  he  was  when 
the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  questioned  him  about  that, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  rear  of  B  Company,  in  the  rear  or 
about  the  west  end  of  B  Company,  and  that  the  first  shot  or  shots  that 
he  heard  were  from  outside  tne  wall. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  you  see  Howard,  the  sentinel,  and  under  what 
circumstances? — A.  Alter  I  came  back  from  the  patrol  of  the  town 
my  men  were  sitting  about  on  the  ffrass  near  the  gate  and  the  east 
end  of  my  barracks.  I  interviewed  this  man  Harris  on  his  post, 
about  opposite  the  interval 

Q.  You  mean  this  man  Howard;  you  said  Harris? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Howard,  between  B  and  D  on  the  parade  ground  side. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  firing,  when  it  commenced, 
and  where  it  was  located  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  on  that  portion  of  his 
post  between  the  line  of  barracks  and  the  garrison  wall  and  about 
opposite  the  interval  between  B  and  C  companies  and  that  this  firing 
commenced  outside  the  wall,  and  he  first  thought  they  were  shooting 
at  him,  and  he  became  frightened  and  ran  through  that  interval  be- 
tween B  and  C  companies  to  the  parade  ground  side  and  there  gave 
the  alarm,  calling  the  guard  and  discharging  his  piece  three  times. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  that  night  immediately  after  the  occurrence? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  statement  was  afterwards  put  into  an  affidavit  which  was 
made  before  you  as  a  summary  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  another  affidavit  which  has  been  put  in  evidence 
here,  made  by  Howard,  in  which  he  mentioned  all  the  facts  contained 
in  the  other,  except  one.  He  said  nothing  about  firing  his  piece. 
Was  that  also  sworn  to  before  you? — A.  He  took  two  affidavits  be- 
fore me.  One  was  for  the  commanding  officer,  which  I  took  in  the  ad- 
jutant's office ;  the  other  was  to  complete  the  affidavits  of  my  company. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  it  happenea  that  in  one  of  these  affidavits  he 
omitted  to  state  that  he  had  fired  his  piece  three  times  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  can  not  explain  that. 

Q.  Was  that  or  not  the  fault  of  the  soldier  or  was  it  the  fault  of 
the  transcriber? — A.  Well,  with  these  men,  the  usual  way  of  taking 
an  affidavit  with  us  was  to  have  the  man  tell  his  story  and  then  put 
it  into  some  kind  of  shape  and  have  him  read  it  over,  and  then  if  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  say  let  him  si^  it  then. 

Q.  Let  him  sign  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  one  of  these  affidavits  he  states  that  he  fired  his  gun  three 
times.  That  would  not  have  been  put  in  there  if  he  had  not  made 
that  statement  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  must  have  made  that  statement  in  order  to  have  it  put  in 
the  affidavit? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  that  statement  to  me  that  night 
before  he  took  any  affidavit  at  all. 

Q.  Were  both  of  those  affidavits  made  up  from  the  same  state- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  called  him  into  the  adjutant's 
office  the  next  morning  and  took  his  affidavit  then.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  taking  the  affidavit  of  everj^  man  in  my  company,  he  just 
came  in  in  his  regular  order.  The  thing  was  done  alphabetically  as 
far  as  possible. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  vary  his  story  in  regard  to  what  occurred  that 
night,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  said  he  did  not  fire  his  piece  three  times  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Captain,  did  you  think  that  night  that  your  company  or  the 
post  was  being  attacked  when  you  ran  across  the  parade  ground! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Aiid  the  next  mominff  what  was  your  impression  as  to  who 
had  done  the  firing? — ^A.  tmtil  Captain  Macklin  found  those  shells 
and  clips  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  that  the  civilians  had 
done  the  firing.  I  did  not  think  that  any  of  my  men  or  the  men  of 
the  battalion  were  mixed  up  in  the  thing. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Captain  Macklin  or  anybody  else  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  those  shells  on  the  ground  in  relation  to  each 
other? — A.  Not  until  very  much  later,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Captain,  as  I  understand  you,  then,  after  the  finding  of  these 
clips  and  shells,  you  thought  that  it  was  more  than  likely  or  possible 
that  some  of  the  men  had  done  the  firing  up  of  the  town  ? — A.  My 
opinion  after  the  finding  of  these  shells  and  up  to  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  was  that  some  of  the  rougher  element  of  Browns- 
ville had  started  this  shooting,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  on  the 
evidence  of  these  shells  and  dips — I  had  no  time  to  make  any  exam- 
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ination  myself — ^that  some  of  our  men  had  done  some  shooting  in 
reply  to  the  trouble  started  by  the  Browsville  people. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  you  opinion,  from  the  evidence  and  all  the  infor- 
mation you  could  gather  from  the  men  of  your  company  and  all  the 
other  companies — what  is  your  impression  now  as  to  who  did  the 
shooting? — ^A.  My  opinion  now  is  that  the  shooting  was  done  by 
some  of  the  rougher  element  of  Brownsville,  and  that  none  of  the 
men  of  our  battalion  did  any  shooting  down  there  except  the  sentinel 
on  post  firing  those  three  shots. 

By  Senator  Foraejsr  : 

Q.  Captain,  I  hand  you  now  the  property  book  of  Company  D 
and  call  j^our  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  pages  1316  and  1317  oi  our 
hearings  it  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  experts  that  when  the  rifles 
of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D  were  taken  to  the  Springfield  Arsenal  and 
there  examined  certain  rifles  belonging  to  Company  D  appeared  to 
have  been  fired  and  not  cleaned.  Can  you  tell  irom  an  examination 
of  your  property  book  whether  any  ox  the  rifles  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  your  men  were  so  reported  ?  I  call  your  attention  in  that 
connection  to  rifle  No.  49643.  Look  under  the  name  of  James  Dun- 
can and  see  whether  that  rifle  was  returned  to  him. — A.  No.  49643 ; 
yes,  sir;  that  was  the  number  of  his  rifle. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  name  of  the  cook,  Dade,  No.  42695. — ^A.  No. 
42695;  yes,  sir;  that  is  his  rifle. 

Q.  Both  of  those  rifles  are  reported  as  foul  bore;  had  been  fired 
and  never  cleaned.  Can  you  account  for  their  being  in  that  condi- 
tion ? — A.  After  we  reached  Fort  Reno  we  had,  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober, I  forget  which,  what  is  called  the  supplementary  target  season. 

Q.  You  had  that  in  both  months,  did  you  not? — ^A.  No;  I  don't 
think  that  took  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  shows  that  there  was  that 
kind  of  firing. — A.  We  had  post  competitions.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  rifle  instruction.  They  call  it  the  supplementary,  season,  and 
I  think  it  was  during  the  month  of  October  when  we  had  men  oi  cer- 
tain low  classes  in  marksmanship,  and  recruits,  taking  a  shorter  course 
on  the  target  range.  Then  in  addition  to  that  we  had,  I  believe, 
two  or  three — I  think  three — post  rifle  competitions,  and  anv  gun 
that  was  found  to  exhibit  signs  of  having  been  fired  and  not  cleaned 
that  is  when  it  must  have  happened,  either  during  that  supple- 
mentary season  or  during  one  of  the  competitions. 

Q.  That  would  apply  to  guns  that  were  assigned  on  the  night  of 
August  13,  and  also  to  guns  which  at  that  time  were  unassigned  but 
in  the  storeroom,  would  it  not? — A.  Those  guns  which  were  not 
assigned  on  the  13th  of  August,  but  which  were  shown  to  have  foul 
bores  when  examined  for  this  report,  were  very  probably  in  the  hands 
of  recruits  for  this  supplementary  season. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  know  that  they  were  not  in  that  condition  the 
morning  after  the  firing,  for  you  examined  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  that. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  footnote  following  this  statement  as  to  the  guns 
of  Company  D,  found  at  page  1317,  which  is  to  this  effect : 

Note. — All  of  the  above  serial  numbers  for  the  rifles  of  CJompany  D  were  com- 
pared with  the  number  on  the  retained  copies  of  shipping  cards,  and  found  to 
agree  with  one  exception,  1.  e.,  where  the  shipping  card  called  for  Serial  No. 
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54405,  tbe  rifle  corresponding  bears  the  number  52495.  Rifle  52495  was  issued 
to  Company  I,  Twenty-fiftb  Infantry.  A  searcb  tbrougb  the  serial  numbers  of 
the  A  Company  rifles,  Twenty-flfth  Infantry,  failed  to  reveal  tbe  whereabouts 
of  54405. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that,  in  order  to  straighten  out 
the  confusion  that  there  seems  to  be  about  those  two  rifles  ? — A.  What 
was  the  number  of  the  first  rifle? 

Q.  The  first  rifle  is  54405.  It  says  that  the  rifle  corresponding 
bears  the  number  52495,  and  52495  was  issued  to  I  Company. — A. 
Rifle  54405  is  noted  here  in  the  book  as  being  in  the  hands  of  Lieu- 
tenant Clark,  who  was  during  part  of  the  target  season  our  second 
lieutenant.  The  other  rifle,  52495,  is  noted  here  as  being  in  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant  West,  who  was  my  second  lieutenant  during  another 

?art  of  the  same  target  season,  and  as  I  recall  it  when  Lieutenant 
lark  was  exchangecTfrom  my  company  to  I  Company,  and  Lieu- 
tenant West  came  to  my  company,  he  asked  me  if  he  could  not  keep 
his  own  rifle  that  he  started  his  target  practice  with  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  season. 

Q.  That  is.  Lieutenant  West  came  to  you   from   another  com- 

Eany? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  I  Company,  and  the  probability  is  that 
lieutenant  West  brought  his  I  Company  rifle  into  D  Company  and 
completed  his  target  season  there,  and  that  is  the  way  the  excnan^ 
was  made.  No.  54405  is,  without  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  some  one  in 
Company  I. 

Q.  However  that  may  be,  if  those  rifles  or  either  of  them  were  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  your  men  that  night,  they  were  examined  and 
found  to  be  clean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  any  of  them  were  afterwards  dirty,  it  was  because  of  the 
target  firing  in  which  your  company  engaged  at  Fort  Reno,  as  I 
understand  it? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Senator  Foraker  asked  you  if  you  had  been  shooting  up  the 
town — if  you  had  been  engaged  in  it.  Did  anybody  ever  charge  you 
with  that? — ^A.  Not  direcfly,  sir. 

Q.  Indirectly? — ^A.  No,  sir;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  charge  that  any  of  the  officers  were  in  that 
shooting? — A.  Well,  no;  there  has  been  no  charge  made,  but  those 

f)eople  in  Brownsville  are  convinced  that  we  know  all  about  it,  and  a 
arge  number  of  them  think  that  Captain  Macklin  was  implicated  in 
the  actual  shooting. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  charge  against  you? — A.  Except  that  I  was 
classed  as  being  one  of  the  officers  there  who  must  know  about  this 
thing. 

Q.  So  you  think  you  are  resting  somewhat  under  the  charge  of 
being  in  that  shooting,  or  in  conspiring  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a 
charge  that  is  worthv  of  the  name. 

Q.  But  you  do  think  that  there  is  a  suspicion  that  you  are  in  the 
conspiracy?^ — A.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  people  in  Brownsville 
and  vicinity  think  that  we  knew  about  it,  and  that  we  were  implicated 
in  the  actual  shooting,  that  we  knew  about  the  thing  before,  perhaps^ 
but  surely  afterwards. 

Q.  Suppose  5  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  in  front  of  the  wall 
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should  load  Springfield  rifles;  how  many  clips  would  you  expect  t« 
find  right  there? — ^A.  There  would  be  5  clips,  more  or  less  scattered. 

Q.  Suppose  2  men  shot  7  times;  what  would  you  find  there? — A. 
I  don't  think  I  caught  that  exactly. 

Q.  You  say  if  5  men  had  loaded  their  guns  there,  you  would 
expect  to  find  6  clips  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  2  men  were  shooting  their  rifles  and  they  shot  7  times, 
what  would  you  find  there? — A.  You  would  find  7  shells. 

Q.  When  you  told  Senator  Foraker  that  you  concluded  in  your 
mind  that  because  there  were  5  clips  and  7  shells  that  somebody 
had  put  them  there,  do  you  not  change  your  opinion  about  that  now 
that  you  think  of  it  a  little? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  tell  me  it  is  possible  for  5  men  to  have  loaded  their  guns 
there,  and  5  clips  to  be  there,  and  there  may  have  been  7  shots,  and 
you  found  7  shells.  Is  not  that  possible?— A.  You  would  find  6 
clips  and  7  shells. 

Q.  So  that  might  have  happened? — ^A.  But  you  would  not  find 
them  within  a  radius  of  10  inches. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  about  the  radius,  did  he? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  asked  him  about  the  diameter. 

A.  I  beg  pardon,  the  diameter. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Not  in  that  connection.  He  may  in  another,  connection,  but  he 
did  not  ask  you  in  that  connection. — ^A.  I  think  he  said  imder  the 
existing  conditions. 

Q.  So  you  are  basing  it  on  something  else  you  heard  about  bullets 
being  found  there? 

Senator  Foraker.   I  did  put  the  question  just  that  way 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Then  you  are  basing  your  opinion  upon  what  somebody  else 
said  about  the  radius  in  which  the  bullets  lay,  are  you,  when  you 
make  that  statement? 

Senator  Scott.  You  mean  shells,  not  bullets. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Shells;  yes,  sir. — ^A.  That  is  the  only  opinion  I  have  upon  it; 
the  only  fact  that  I  have  to  base  an  opinion  of  that  sort  upon. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you  the  question  now,  without  regard  to  the  radius. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  account  for  those  bullets  being  there? — A. 
Bullets? 

Q.  I  mean  shells  and  clips. — ^A.  If  there  were  five  clips  and  seven 
shells,  it  would  indicate  that  five  guns  had  been  loaded  from  the 
clips — that  is,  the  magazines  of  five  guns  had  been  loaded — and  that 
seven  of  those  cartridges  had  been  fired. 

Q.  I  thought  so.  Suppose  one  man  should  hold  his  gun  in  the 
same  position  and  shoot  five  times;  where  would  the  empty  shells 
be? — A.  The  empty  shells  would  be  from  6  to  10  feet  to  his  right 
and  rear  if  he  was  firing  rapidly. 

.Q.  Suppose  he  was  not  firing  rapidly. — A.  Then  they  would  not 
be  so  far.  The  shells  would  not  be  ejected  with  such  force  and  would 
not  go  so  far. 

Q.  Suppose  he  fired  slowly  and  deliberately? — A.  They  would  go 
probably  2  or  3  feet  to  his  right  and  rear. 
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Q.  That  is  only  guesswork,  isn't  it? — A.  Not  altogether,  because 
I  have  been  through  a  number  of  target  seasons. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  stand  in  the  same  position  and  shoot 
that  many  times  and  notice  about  the  shells? — ^A.  Have  I  ever  seen 
a  man  shoot  five  times? 

Q.  In  one  position. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Deliberatelv  and  slowly? — A.  Well,  not  slowly. 

Q.  Slowly? — A.  No,  sir;  not  slowly.  I  never  did  look  with  refer- 
ence to  seemg  how  the  shells  would  lie  on  the  ground.  When  we 
first  got  those  rifles  of  course  they  were  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  we  all  noticed  the  force  with  which  the  shells  were 
ejected. 

Q.  That  was  in  firing,  was  it? — A.  In  rapid  firing  and  in  slow 
firing,  both. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  shells  on  the  ground? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  ever  did,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Suppose  that  a  man  were  firing  as  rapidly  as  you  heard  the 
firing  that  night — we  will  not  say  that  it  was  fast  or  that  it  was 
slow,  but  as  you  heard  the  firing  that  night — and  it  was  from  a 
Springfield  rifle,  how  far  would  you  expect  the  shells  to  be  found 
from  where  the  nian  stood  ? — A.  From  6  to  10  feet  to  his  right  and 
rear. 

^  Q.  According  to  the  firing  that  you  heard  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Could  you  tell  that  night  how  rapidly  any  one  man  was  fir- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  don't  know  whether  those  men  were  firing  rapidly  or 
slowly? — A.  There  were  either  a  great  many  men  or  else  they  were 
firing  rapidly. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  a  great  many  men  firing,  some  firing 
slowly  and  some  firing  rapidly  ? — A.  That  is  possible ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scxnr : 

Q.  Captain,  from  the  first  shots  that  you  heard  when  you  left  your 
quarters  until  the  firing  had  ceased,  how  long  an  interval  would 
that  be,  to  the  best  of  j[our  recollection — how  many  minutes  ? — ^A.  I 
should  say  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  Until  the  firing  was  all  over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  an 
estimate,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then,  to  the  best  oi  vour  recollection,  if  there  were  from  100  to 
150  shots  fired  there  would  have  to  be  a  good  many  men  firing,  or 
else  they  were  firing  rapidly,  would  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Out  on  the  target  range  with  these  rifles  you  say  some  of  them 
missed  fire? — A.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  we  first  got  the 
guns ;  yes,  sir ;  and  occasionally  it  would  happen  aftersvards. 

Q.  When  a  man  attempted  to  fire  and  the  shell  failed  to  fire,  what 
became  of  that  shell  right  then  at  that  time? — A.  If  it  was  during  the 
part  of  the  season  of  the  target  course  called  the  instruction  practice, 
when  the  score  that  a  man  makes  does  not  go  on  his  record  an!  the 
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practice  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  it  was  the  general  rule 
to  have  him  try  it  again — ^just  cock  his  piece  again  and  try  that  same 
cartridge  at  once. 

Q.  Was  that  so  in  every  instance  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  so 
in  every  instance ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  all  the  firings? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  record  practice, 
too? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  it  was  not  usual  in  the  record  practice. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  it  in  the  record  practice? — A.  Well,  sir, 
it  was  generally  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant  again  or  it 
may  have  been  thrown  away. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  for  a  soldier  to  pick  that  up  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket  and  carry  it  away? — A.  He  could  not;  no,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  At  any  time  could  he  get  hold  of  that  cartridge? — A.  He  would 
not  be  very  apt  to. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  possible  to  find  car- 
tridges on  nearly  every  target  range  in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  soldiers  have  surplus  ammunition 
in  their  lockers? — A.  I  can  not  speak,  sir,  for  any  other  organiza- 
tion but  my  own,  and  I  know  of  no  instances  in  my  company. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  their  lockers? — A.  I  made,  I  suppose,  half 
a  dozen  inspections  since  this  Brownsville  affair  started  of  my  men's 
belongings. 

Q.  Since  this  affair? — A.  During  the  night  at  different  *  hours 
there  were  several  occasions  when  we  were  ordered  to  make  a  thor- 
ough search. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  affair.  I  am  talking  about  prior  to  that. — A. 
In  none  of  those  inspections  which  I  was  called  upon  to  make,  and 
which  were  absolutely  thorough,  did  I  ever  find  any  extra  ammuni- 
tion. 

Q.  How  about  prior  to  the  shooting? — A.  I  never  made  any  spe- 
cial inspections  for  extra  ammunition  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  make  the  mspection? — A.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to. 

Q.  You  made  no  inspections  of  those  lockers,  and  therefore  you  do 
not  know  what  was  in  them  prior  to  that? — A.  The  lockers  are  in- 
spected every  Saturday  morning  by  the  company  commander. 

Q.  The  company  commander! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  make  the  inspection  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did 
not  inspect  with  a  view  to  finding  extra  ammunition. 

Q.  So,  although  you  were  company  commander,  you  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  extra  ammunition  in  the  lockei*s  or  not? — A.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  men  did  have  a  few  rounds. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  brought  a  cartridge  back  from  Niobrara  in  his  pocket  or  in  his 
locker,  a  cartridge  that  had  failed  to  fire — you  say  that  is  possible  ? — 
A.  Why,  yes ;  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Now,  Captain,  let  us  go  back.  What  time  was  it  you  went  to 
sleep  that  night? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  minute  at  which 
I  went  to  sleep,  but  as  I  recollect  it  I  went  upstairs  about  twenty  min- 
utes of  12. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  the  exact  minute,  but  I  just  want  to 
know  about  the  time. — A.  It  must  have  been  about  midnight,  or  per- 
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haps  two  or  three  minutes  before,  because  I  did  not  go  upstairs  until 
twenty  minutes  to  12,  and  I  went  right  to  bed. 

Q.  bo  you  know  how  you  were  wakened? — A.  No;  I  just  simply 
became  suddenly  awake ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  And  when  you  cwoke,  you  heard,  as  I  understood  you,  two  re- 
volver shots? — ^A.  I  heard  two  shots  which  I  have  no  doubt,  and  had 
no  doubt  then,  were  revolver  shots. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  they  were  away  up  there  in  the  edge  of 
the  reservation,  above  the  guardhouse — ^up  in  that  direction? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  up  in  that  general  direction ;  that  is  the  way  they  soimded 
to  me. 

Q.  When  you  heard  those  shots,  did  you  immediately  get  up  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  unusual!  Did  that  excite  your  attention  and  arouse 
you  ? — A.  The  first  two  shots  did  not  excite  me  at  all ;  but  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  an  officer  if  he  hears  any  shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post  to  get  up  at  once. 

Q.  Was  it  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  revolver  shots  in  that  section 
of  the  town? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  had  only  been  there  for  a  short 
time.     I  was  not  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  For  the  time  you  had  been  there  was  it  imusual? — A.  The  only 
other  shooting  that  I  had  ever  heard  myself  was  about,  I  should  say, 
a  week  previously ;  there  was  some  shooting  across  the  river. 

Q.  Was  that  at  night  or  in  the  daj^time? — A.  That  was  at  night 
^Q.  Did  you  get  up  then? — ^A.  I  did  not.     That  was  in  Mexico. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  shots  before  that  time  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  in  which  you  heard  those  two? — A.  You  mean  previous 
to  this  night? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A,  No,  sir;  that  was  the  first  shooting  I  had  heard  over 
there. 

Q.  That  was  unusual,  while  you  were  at  Fort  Brown,  to  hear  any 
shots  while  you  were  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  during  my 
stay  there. 

Q.  When  you  heard  those  two  pistol  shots  you  got  up  immedi- 
a,tely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dressed  hurriedly? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  only  put  on  very  few 
clothes  over  my  pajamas  and  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Q.  Why  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  if  there  were  only  two  pistol 
shots  out  in  town? — A.  If  I  was  not  going  to  be  in  a  hurry  the  thing 
miffht  be  all  over.     I  did  it  just  upon  general  principles;  that  was  all. 

Q.  For  the  sound  of  two  pistol  shots? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  was  strug- 
gling into  my  trousers.     These  other  shots  foUowe-d  afterwards. 

Q.  The  other  shots  were  what  kind  of  shots? — A.  Five  or  six 
revolver  shots. 

Q.  The  same  character  of  shots  as  the  first  two? — A.  As  the  first 
two;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  coming  nearer  the  barracks? — A.  Apparently; 
that  was  the  way  they  sounded  to  me. 

Q.  Was  your  door  open  and  window  up? — A.  Doors  open  and 
windows  up ;  everything  was  wide  open ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sleeping  there  in  the  quarters  with  your  family? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  arouse  your  family  ? — ^A.  It  did. 
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.  Q.  You  hurried,  then ;  put  on  your  trousers  and  hurried  down  to 
your  company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  shots  you  heard  before  you  started  out  of 
your  quarters? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  rifle  firing  had  begun  just  about  as 
I  was  coming  out  of  my  quarters,  or  as  I  was  coming  down  the  stairs. 
I  can  not  be  positive  as  to  that,  but  they  followed  very  shortly. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  they  were  outside  of  the  wall  in  the  town, 
and  about  the  Co  wen  alley? — A.  I  dont  think  I  attempted  to  locate 
those  definitely.    That  is  where  they  appeared  to  be  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  appeared  to  be,  just  outside  of  the  wall, 
about  the  Cowen  alley — ^that  was  your  impression? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  that  general  direction. 

Q.  Just  where  those  shells  were  found? — A.  I  should  say  so; 
right  about  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  They  were  from  high-power  rifles? — A.  That  is  what  it  sounded 
like  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  between  B  and  C  quarters  as  you  went 
over  there? — ^A.  Inside  the  post? 

Q.  Inside  the  post. — A.  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  horse  rimning  away  ? — A.  I  heard  no  horses. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Tamayo,  the  scavenger  ? — A.  I  heard  his  mule 
and  his  cart. 

Q.  You  heard  the  mule? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  could  hear  that  sanitary 
dump  cart. 

Q.  Was  that  mule  running  pretty  rapidly? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know ;  not  especially  so.  It  did  not  impress  me  at  the  time.  I  sim- 
ply had  an  impression  of  the  noise  that  the  cart  made  in  moving  off; 
but  ti^at  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  me  and  did  not  impress 
me. 

Q.  It  made  a  good  deal  of  fuss? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  cart  makes 
considerable  noise  as  it  moves. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  There  was  an  iron  body  on  that  cart? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Iron  flaps? — A.  Iron  flaps. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  made  a  great  noise  as  it  went  across.  Which 
way  was  that  driver  of  the  mule  going — in  what  direction? — A. 
From  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing  of  it.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night  I  could  not  see  him.  I  could  hear  the  noise  the  cart  made, 
but  which  way  he  was  going,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  noth- 
ing more  than  that  I  heard  the  sanitary  cart. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  from  what  direction  that  noise  was  with  regard 
to  barracks  D? — ^A.  I  should  not  attempt  to  locate  that,  sir.  I  came 
from  quarters  No.  4  on  the  map,  which  should  be  3,  diagonally  across. 

Q.  Show  me  exactly  how  you  came  there,  if  you  please.  Captain. — 
A.  This  is  mj  quarters  here,  and  I  came  in  as  straight  a  line  as  pos- 
sible from  this  point,  at  about  where  my  front  door  was,  to  this  point, 
which  is  about  the  center  of  my  company  barracks. 

Q.  Where  was  your  company  then? — A.  They  were  in  the  bar- 
racks, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  men  who  had  begun  to  fall 
out  on  the  company  parade  ground,  which  is  right  along  here  [indi- 
cating] an  asphalt  walk. 

8.  Doc.  402,  60-1,  pt  i 
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Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  when  you  arrived  there? — A^ 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  in  the  center  door  of  the  barracks,  and 
there  I  met  my  quartermaster-sergeant,  Green. 

Q.  What  did  you  do — did  you  order  out  your  company? — A.  The 
men  were  already  coming  downstairs,  and  these  men  that  I  mentioned 
had  started  to  fall  in  at  the  usual  place  for  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  The  usual  place  was  right  in  front  of  barracks  D? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  to  the  left  oi  the  center,  on  the  asphalt  walk,  there. 

Q.*  Did  you  see  any  man  with  a  cart  there  in  front  of  D  while  you 
were  forming  your  men  or  after  you  formed  your  men? — A.  I  did 
not  notice  him,  for  it  took  me  all  my  time  to  get  the  men  straightened 
out  and  to  see  that  they  fell  in  properly. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  me  the  general  direction  of  the  noise  of  that 
cart? — A.  Except  as  I  came  across  from  my  quarters  over;  it  was  off 
in  that  general  direction  somewhere. 

Q.  Coming  from  the  administration  quarters  or  coming  down  to 
barracks  D,  you  heard  the  mule  running? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  I  said  I  heard  the  mule  running. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  misunderstood  you. — A.  I  said  I  heard 
the  mule,  and  from  the  impression  that  I  got,  that  he  was  moving 
rather  rapidly — that  is,  the  cart  made  a  sufiicient  noise  to  indicate 
rapid  motion. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  mule;  you  heard  the  cart.  You  knew  that 
it  was  in  rapid  motion;  that  was  your  impression? — A.  It  sounded 
so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  direction  in  which  that  cart  was  going — 
whether  out  toward  the  town  or  out  toward  the  administration  bund- 
ing, or  out  toward  barracks  D  ? — A.  Noj  sir ;  I  could  not  attempt  to 
state  the  direction  the  thing  was  going  m,  because  it  was  absolutely 
unimportant  to  me.  It  did  not  impress  me  at  all,  the  mere  fact  of 
that  sanitary  dump  cart  moving  around  the  post. 

Q.  After  you  had  your  men  in  line  you  ordered  the  sergeant  to  call 
the  roll  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  reported  to  Major  Penrose  that  my 
men  were  all  out  and  that  my  company  was  formed. 

Q.  He  ordered  you  then  to  call  the  roll,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  roll  ? — ^A  After  we  had  taken  our  position  in 
rear  of  the  wall  then  we  had  roll  call. 

Q.  You  sent  for  a  light,  did  you,  and  you  found  all  present  or  ac- 
counted for? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  two  men,  I  understood  you  to  say,  out  on  passes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doyou  know  who  those  men  were? — A.  There  was  one  man 
named  Walter  Johnson  and  the  other  man  was  Hawkins,  who  was 
then  a  corporal. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  they  came  in  ? — A.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge I  do  not.  Captain  Macklin,  who  was  officer  of  tlie  day,  told  me 
Hawkins  came  in  about  5  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Had  you  issued  passes  to  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  had  been  that  day? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
do  not  know,  sir,  only  what  the  men  told  me  after  thev  came  back. 

Q.  You  did  not  insi>ect  any  guns  that  night  ? — A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  inspected  the  guns  the  next  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  6.20? — A.  That  was  the  time  when  the  company  was 
fii*st  formed,  and  I  began  the  inspection  immediately,  so  that  it  was 
about  6.20. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  ordered  your  men  into  quarters, 
about  what  time  of  night,  that  morning? — A.  About  3  o'clock,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  Where  did  you  then  go? — A.  After  I  inspected  the  armracks 
and  satisfied  myself  that  all  the  guns  that  should  be  in  the  racks  were 
there,  I  then  went  to  my  personal  quarters. 

Q.  Where  your  family  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
men  to  have  cleaned  their  guns  that  night? — A.  I  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  clean  a  gun  while  it  was  locked  in  the  gun  rack. 

Q.  It  was  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  clean  his  gun  between  3  and 
6  o'clock,  was  it? — A.  I  don't  think  I  quite  imderstood  that  question. 

Q.  Was  it  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  cleaned  their  guns  be- 
tween 3  and  6  o'clock? — A.  It  was  if  the  guns  remained  locked  in 
the  gun  racks. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  the  man  in  charge  of  quarters  could  have 
unlocked  the  gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  the  keys. 

Q.  He  could  have  unlocked  the  gun  racks,  and  a  man  could  have 
gotten  his  gun  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  could  have  cleaned  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have  cleaned  their  guns  that  had 
been  fired,  if  they  had  fired  them  ? — A.  If  the  racks  were  opened  by 
the  man  who  had  the  keys,  yes,  sir,  between  3  and  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  If  the  quartermaster-sergeant  or  sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters 
had  been  in  the  conspiracy,  they  had  ample  opportunity  to  have  got- 
ten a  light,  opened  those  racks,  and  cleaned  every  min  that  had  been 
fired? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  had  a 
light  in  the  barracks  that  night.  There  were  two  oflBcers,  if  I  re- 
member correctly — at  least  one  who  was  continually  on  the  alert — 
and  any  such  thing  as  a  light  of  suflScient  brilliancy  to  enable  a  man 
to  clean  his  gun  would  certainly  have  attracted  his  attention. 

Q.  What  officers  were  on  the  alert? — A.  Captain  Macklin,  who 
had  his  entire  company  on  guard,  and  I  think  he  had  one  officer  de- 
tailed to  assist  him.  He  had  no  lieutenant  with  him  then,  but  I  am 
not  positive  about  that 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  there  that  night,  was 
there  not? — ^A.  Not  after  the  shooting  had  quieted  down,  there  was 
no  further  excitement. 

Senator  Warner.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  I  remember,  of  any 
officer  being  detailed  to  assist  Captain  Macklin. 

A.  I  doirt  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  Lieutenant  Grier  had  been,  but  he  was  de- 
tailed on  other  duty. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Was  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  cleaned  a  gun  in  the 
dark? — A.  A  man  can  try  to  clean  his  gun  in  the  dark,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  dean  it  so  it  could  not  be  detected 
in  daylight; 
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Q.  You  think  a  man  could  not  take  that  thong  and  take  a  rag,  or 
a  piece  of  his  shirt,  and  run  it  in  through  the  end  of  the  gun  and  pull 
it  out — what  do  you  call  the  part  where  the  chamber  is — ^the  breedi  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  put  the  thong  in  the  breech,  tear  off  a  piece  of  his  shirt,  pull 
it  througn,  take  the  oil  in  the  ^n  and  clean  it  so  it  would  pass  in- 
spection, to  do  that  in  the  night? — ^A.  It  might  be  done,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  say,  it  is  possible  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  could  be  done  so  as  to  pass  inspection? — ^A.  I  can  not  state 
that  it  could  be  done.    It  might  be  done. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  of  your  inspection  that  morning!  Did 
you  take  every  cun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Into  your  nands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  down  the  bore? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  chamber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  into  tiie  chamber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  left  there,  I  understand  you  went  into  the  store- 
house and  looked  at  the  ^ns  that  were  in -the  chest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  did  you  have  there? — ^A.  You  mean  the  total 
number  of  guns? 

Q.  The  total  number  of  guns  issued  to  your  company. — ^A.  I  had 
70.  One  of  these  guns  was  at  Fort  Sill,  which  left  me  69  guns  at  Fort 
Brown. 

Q.  How  many  chests  did  you  open  Uiat  night  and  look  into? — ^A. 
I  don't  recall  whether  they  nad  tne  extra  guns  all  in  one  chest|  or 
whether  they  were  in  two  different  chests. 

Q.  How  manv  guns  would  each  chest  hold? — ^A.  Ten. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  were  more  than  10  guns  in  there,  there  must 
have  been  more  than  one  chest  open  ? — ^A.  XeSy  sir ;  tiiey  could  not  get 
more  than  10  guns  in  one  arm  cnest. 

Q.  Did  you  take  up  every  gun  Uiat  was  in  Uiat  chest  and  examine  it 
carefully  the  next  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  inspected  each  gun  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  You  took  each  gun  out  of  the  chest? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  in  your  hands? — A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  that  I  took 
each  gun  in  my  hands,  because  Uieir  condition  indicated  to  me  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  those  guns  had  not  been  fired.  They  were  covered 
thickly  with  cosmoline. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  As  they  had  come  from  the  arsenal,  or  as  they  had  come  from 
Niobrara? — ^A.  As  they  had  come  from  Niobrara,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  So  you  did  not  take  every  gun  out  of  Uiat  chest  and  look  down 
the' bore  and  look  at  the  chamber  to  see  whether  it  had  been  fired? — 
A.  I  will  not  be  positive;  I  can  not  recall,  now. 

Q.  When  you  think  about  it,  refreshing  your  recollection,  are  you 
not  positive  that  you  did  not  do  it? — A.  Tfo,  sir;  I  am  not  positive 
that  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  But  vou  are  not  positive  that  you  did? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  might  nave  been  some  guns  in  there  that  had  been 
fired  and  you  not  miow  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  I  know ;  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  thought  about  iL    I 
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ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible  that  there  were  some  guns  in  there 
that  had  been  fired? — ^A.  In  the  arm  chest? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  sir,  from  the  inspection  of 
the  guns  that  I  made;  the  inspection  I  made  thoroughly  satisfied  me. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  that  you  examined  every  gun? — ^A.  I  ex- 
amined every  gun.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  took  each  of  those  guns 
that  were  in  the  arm  chest  into  my  hands. 

Q.  Is  not  the  only  way  you  could  examine  them  to  see  whether 
they  had  been  fired  or  not  by  taking  the  gun  in  your  hands,  looking 
down  the  bore,  and  looking  in  the  chamber? — A.  It  would  be  for  a 
gun  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  but  for  a  gun  that  was  in 
practically  a  packed-up  condition  the  appearance  of  the  gun  would 
mdicate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  conclude,  by  the  appearance  of  the  guns  in  the  chest, 
and  the  way  they  were  packed  and  tne  cosmoline  on  them,  that  those 
g^ns  were  all  right  and  had  not  been  fired? — A.  I  was  sure  of  that, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  made  up  your  judgment? — A.  From  my 
inspection  of  those  rifles. 

Q.  Was  that  the  kind  of  an  inspection  you  gave? — ^A.  You  mean 
for  those  rifles  Uiere? 

Q.  In  the  chest. — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  may  have  examined  each 
of  those  rifles  the  same  as  I  did  the  others,  but  I  can  not  be  positive 
that  I  took  each  gun  in  my  hands  and  looked  down  the  bore. 

Q.  Sui)pose  you  did  not  take  each  gun  and  look  down  the  bore  and 
examine  it  as  you  did  the  gims  in  the  men's  possession,  could  it  not 
have  been  possible  that  one  of  those  guns  in  there  might  have  been 
tnken  out  and  fired? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  could,  sir;  there  were  too 
many  other  conditions. 

Q.  What  conditions? — A.  They  were  in  the  arm  chest,  in  the  first 
place.  Then  they  were  locked  in  the  storeroom.  The  quartermaster- 
sergeant  had  the  key  to  the  storeroom  in  his  possession.  The  ^uns 
showed  clearly  to  me  that  they  had  not  been  taken  out  of  that  diest 
since  the^^  were  shipped  from  Fort  Niobrara,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  possible  that  any  of  those  ^ns  had  been  fired. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  are  giving  me  now  that  you  made  up  your 
mind  that  night A.  I  did  not  inspect  the  rifles  that  night. 

Q.  That  morning? — ^A.  There  are  a  number  of  other  details  in 
connection  with  it,  as  I  stated  in  the  direct  examination. 

(J.  What  other  details?  I  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  I  was 
goin^  to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  minor  details  connected  with 
this  inspection  of  arms  and  verification  of  ammunition,  that  being 
merely  a  matter  of  routine  that  we  have  been  doing  for  a  great  num- 
ber or  years.  This  inspection  of  rifles  is  not  anything  new  to  us; 
and  how  we  did  this  ana  how  we  did  that,  there  are  a  number  of  those 
things  I  have  forgotten.  I  can  only  be  positive  as  to  the  results  of 
these  inspections. 

Q.  There  are  no  other  details  other  than  those  you  have  given  me? — 
A.  The  details  are  just  what  slip  my  memory,  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  I  understand  you  also  inspected  the  ammunition  that  morn- 
ing?—A.  I  verified  the  ammunition  that  morning;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  had  the  men  stand  along  the  beds  in  their  barracks — right 
in  rpont  of  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection. 
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Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  By  me. 

Q.  Excepting  the  guard? — A:.  Excepting  the  guard.  That  is 
always  understood.  Nobody  has  any  control  over  a  man  on  guard 
except  the  commanding  officer  and  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  inspect  the  ammunition  of  the  guard? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Including  Howard? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  ammunition  of  the  cook,  Dade? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  line  that  morning  up  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  He  was 
in  Une  with  the  company.  I  sent  and  got  all  the  men  that  I  possibly 
could  get,  even  those  wno  did  not  ordinarily  turn  out  for  drill,  and 
had  them  turn  out  with  their  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  were  out  on  pass  that  morn- 
ing were  in  line  for  inspection? — A.  I  could  not  be  positive,  sir.  I 
think  they  were,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Hawkins  surely  was,  because 
he  came  in  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  or  get  that  information  from  Captain  Mack- 
lin? — A.  As  I  stated,  Captain  Macklin  informed  me  that  he  had 
passed  Howard  through  at  about  5  o'clock  that  morning. 

Q.  It  was  subsequent  to  your  inspection  that  he  told  you  that? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  my  inspection. 

Q.  Did  you  check  the  men  that  morning  to  see  that  they  were  all 
there? — ^A.  Every  formation  is  followed  oy  a  roll  call,  and  every 
man  must  be  present  or  accounted  for. 

Q.  When  you  had  the  men  lined  up  at  their  bunks  in  the  barracks 
that  morning,  was  the  roll  call  then? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  roll  call  was 
before  that,  when  the  company  was  formed  outside. 

Q.  When  the  men  were  lined  up  in  the  barracks  at  their  bunks, 
was  anything  done  then  to  verify  the  men  before  you  began  to  in- 
spect for  ammunition? — ^A.  I  inspected  each  man's  ammunition  as  I 
came  to  his  bunk.  If  a  man  was  absent,  I  would  examine  his  belt  to 
see  that  his  ammunition  was  in  its  proper  place. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  you  counted  the  men 
that  morning? — A.  After  they  took  their  places  at  their  bunks? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  calling  of  the  roll  after  they  took  their  places  at 
their  bunks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  calling  of  the  roll  was  on  the  out- 
side?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  after  they  went  upstairs  there  was  nothing  done  to  verify 
the  men,  as  to  every  man  being  present? — ^A.  There  was  no  further 
verification  after  the  first  roll  call. 

Q.  You  supposed  every  man  was  in  his  place  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  call  of  the  roll  on  the  outside? — A.  Well,  in  the 
squad  rooms  each  man's  bunk  has  a  card  in  a  tin  holder  attached  to 
the  foot  of  it,  with  his  name,  his  company  number,  and  his  rifle  num- 
ber on  that  side;  so  that  if  you  come  to  a  bunk  where  there  is  no  man, 
vou  look  at  his  name  and  find  out  this  man's  whereabouts.  Now,  if 
he  is  not  there  and  not  properly  accounted  for  he  is  absent. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  what  men  were  absent  from  their  bunks 
that  morning? — A.  That  is  the  usual  way,  the  way  the  thing  is 
habitually  done,  in  all  inspections.    On  the  Saturday  inspection,  if 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation,  any  words  spoken  between 
Major  Penrose  and  Mayot  Combe? — ^A.  Only  the  first  part 

Q.  What  was  said,  ii  anything? — A.  As  I  recollect,  he  stated  about 
the  same  thing  to  Major  ^Penrose  that  he  did  to  me.  Then  he  and 
Major  Penrose  went  on,  and  what  they  talked  about  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mayor  Combe  after  that  at  any  time? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  did.    I  was  busy  with  my  company. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  administration  building  at  any  time 
when  a  delegation  of  citizens  came  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  then. — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  o'clock  that  this  committee — ^I  should  say  of  about  12  or  14 
persons — came  to  the  administration  building,  and  Major  Penrose 
had  directed  me  to  be  present,  and  they  came  in.  The  chairman  was 
Mr.  Kelley. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Kelley? — A.  I  just  knew  him  in  a  business 
way.    I  had  an  account  at  his  bank ;  that  is  all  I  knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  president  of  the  bank  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  took  place. — A.  Mr.  Kelley  made  a  speech^ 
and  then  Mayor  Combe  made  a  speech. 

Q.  What  did  Kellev  say? — ^A.  Simply  that  the  soldiers  had  done 
this  thing,  and  that  they  wanted  to  find  the  guilty  parties  and  haye 
them  turned  oyer  to  the  ciyil  authorities.  Mayor  Combe,  his  remarks 
were  about  of  the  same  general  tenor. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  say  anything? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  made  some 
remarks,  and  I  also  made  a  few  remarks. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — ^A.  I  told  them  that  from  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Kelley  and  Mayor  Combe  they  eyidently  did  not  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  officers  at  the  post;  that  their  manner  was  one  of  re- 
sentment toward  us,  and  in  order  for  us  to  cooperate  successfully 
they  must  giye  us  credit  and  understand  fully  that  we  were  as  anx- 
ious or  more  anxious  than  they  were  to  find  the  guilty  persons,  if 
those  persons  were  men  of  our  battalion. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  tell  them  that  they  did  not  giye  the  ofi^cers 
credit  for  that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  the  permis- 
sion of  Major  Penrose  to  call  their  attention  to  this  position  that  they 
had  taken. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  made  no  criticism  whatever  of  their  actions? — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  made  no  criticism  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  their  finding  bullets — did  they  tell 
you  that  they  had  found  bullets  and  bandoliers — I  mean  these  shells 
and  bandoliers? — ^A.  These  shells  that  Captain  Macklin  found  had 
been  found  before  they  came  in. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  there  had  been  some  other  shells  found  out 
in  the  town. — A.  I  think  that  that  was  mentioned.  I  am  not  posi- 
tiye.    I  think  it  was. 

Q.  After  you  had  heard  of  the  finding  of  the  shells  by  Captain 
Mac^n  and  the  shells  that  were  found  up  in  town  you  were  im- 
pressed, then,  you  said,  with  the  fact  that  the  shooting  had  been  done 
by  the  men? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  put  it  in  just  that  way.  As  I  re- 
member, I  said  that  I  thought  that  some  of  our  men  had  done  soma 
shooting  that  night — ^not  all  the  shooting,  but  some  of  it. 

Q.  Some  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation,  any  words  spoken  between 
Major  Penrose  and  Mayor  Combe? — ^A.  Only  the  first  part 

Q.  What  was  said,  if  anything? — A.  As  I  recollect,  he  stated  about 
the  same  thing  to  Major  ^Penrose  that  he  did  to  me.  Then  he  and 
Major  Penrose  went  on,  and  what  they  talked  about  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mayor  Combe  after  that  at  any  time? — A.  I  don't 
think  I  did.     I  was  busy  with  my  company. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  administration  building  at  any  time 
when  a  delegation  of  citizens  came  Uiere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  then. — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  o'clock  that  this  committee — I  should  say  of  about  12  or  14 
persons — came  to  the  administration  building,  and  Major  Penrose 
had  directed  me  to  be  present,  and  they  came  m.  The  chairman  was 
Mr.Kelley. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Kelley? — ^A.  I  just  knew  him  in  a  business 
way.    I  had  an  account  at  his  bank ;  that  is  all  I  knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  president  of  the  bank  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  took  place. — A.  Mr.  Kelley  made  a  speech^ 
and  then  Mayor  Combe  made  a  speech. 

Q.  What  did  Kellev  say? — ^A.  Simply  that  the  soldiers  had  done 
this  thing,  and  that  they  wanted  to  find  the  guilty  parties  and  have 
them  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  Mayor  Combe,  his  remarks 
were  about  of  Uie  same  general  tenor. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  say  anything? — ^A.  Major  Penrose  made  some 
remarks,  and  I  also  made  a  few  remarks. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  told  them  that  from  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Kelley  and  Mayor  Combe  they  evidently  did  not  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  officers  at  the  post ;  that  their  manner  was  one  of  re- 
sentment toward  us,  and  in  order  for  us  to  cooperate  successfully 
they  must  give  us  credit  and  understand  fuUv  that  we  were  as  anx- 
ious or  more  anxious  than  they  were  to  find  the  guilty  persons,  if 
those  persons  were  men  of  our  battalion. 

Q.  Did  Major  Penrose  tell  them  that  they  did  not  give  the  officers 
credit  for  that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  the  permis- 
sion of  Major  Penrose  to  call  their  attention  to  this  position  that  they 
had  taken. 

Q.  Major  Penrose  made  no  criticism  whatever  of  their  actions?— 
A.  No,  sir;  he  made  no  criticism  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  their  finding  bullets — did  they  tell 
you  that  they  had  found  bullets  and  bandoliers — I  mean  these  shells 
and  bandoliers? — A.  These  shells  that  Captain  Macklin  found  had 
been  found  before  they  came  in. 

Q.  I  imderstand;  but  there  had  been  some  other  shells  found  out 
in  the  town. — A.  I  think  that  that  was  mentioned.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive.   I  think  it  was. 

Q.  After  you  had  heard  of  the  finding  of  the  shells  by  Captain 
Macklin  and  the  shells  that  were  found  up  in  town  you  were  im- 
pressed, then,  you  said,  with  the  fact  that  the  shooting  had  been  done 
ty  the  men? — A.  I  don't  think  I  put  it  in  just  that  way.  As  I  re- 
member, I  said  that  I  thought  that  some  of  our  men  had  done  soma 
shooting  that  night — ^not  all  the  shooting,  but  some  of  it. 

Q.  Some  of  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  know  about  B  Company? — A.  I  only  knew  B 
Company  as  I  knew  any  other  company  in  the  regiment. 

Q.  You  were  not  commander  of  that  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  had  been  done  in  the  storeroom  of  B 
Company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  in  what  condition  B  Company's  storeroom 
was? — A.  Well,  I  know  the  commanding  officer  of  B  Company;  that 
is,  the  man  who  was  commanding  officer  at  that  time. 

Q.  So  you  made  up  your  mind  upon  this  report,  together  with 
what  the  commander  of  the  company  told  you? — A.  The  special 
thing  was  the  double  imprint  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  The  double  imprint.  I  asked  you  this  morning  if  it  was  not 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  had  one  of  these  cartridges  that  failed  to 
fire  at  Niobrara,  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  bring  it  to  Fort  Brown, 
and  to  have  shot  it  there,  and  you  said  that  was  possible. — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  the  possibility  is  very  remote,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  But  it  might  have  been? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  possible. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  onlv  two  things — what  the  commanding 
officer  of  Company  B  had  told  you  in  regard  to  the  storehouse  of  B 
Company  and  this  report  as  to  the  imprint  on  the  shells — those  were 
the  only  two  things  that  caused  you  to  change  your  mind? — ^A.  No, 
sir.  I  should  like  to  repeat  again  that  this  report  was  simply  the 
last  thing  that  satisfied  me,  or  that  convinced  me,  but  my  opinion  has 
been  changed  for  eight  months,  or  approximately  eight  months. 

Q.  Had  you  been  investigating  B  Company's  men  as  to  what  they 
had  done? — A.  Only  so  far  as  swearing  them  to  their  affidavits. 

Q.  Their  affidavits  alone — taking  their  evidence  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  B  Company? — A.  I  made  no  investigation  of  B  Company. 
The  only  thing  that  I  know  about  what  the  B  Company  men  did,  or 
what  they  knew  of  the  affair,  is  what  they  said  in  their  affidavits. 

Q.  In  thinking  the  matter  over,  if  it  had  been  done  by  any  com- 
pany in  the  battalion,  you  made  up  your  mind  which  company  in 
the  battalion  had  done  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  this  report  that  convinced  you  that 
the  men  did  not  do  it? — A.  Those  are  the  two  salient  points,  to  my 
mind ;  those  were  the  things  that  impressed  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  target  firing  after  you  left  Fort  Brown?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Niobrara?— A.  At  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  your  company  were  detailed? — A.  I  would 
have  to  look  over  my  records  before  1  could  tell  that.  There  were 
certain  classes  of  men  who  were  required  to  take  what  they  called  the 
"  supplementary  season."  They  are  men  who  failed  to  make  higher 
than  third  class  and  recruits  who  have  come  to  the  company  subse- 
quent to  the  closing  of  the  target  season.  Those  men  are  required  to 
take  the  subsequent  season  course,  but  who  those  men  are  I  can  not 
say  offhand. 

Q.  You  have  no  way  of  telling  except  by  referring  to  your  books? — 
A.  That  is  all,  sir;  the  men  who  made  third  class  in  1906. 

Q.  Were  there  any  recruits  to  your  company  after  you  left  Fort 
Brown? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many? — A.  I  can  not  say  exactly  those 
who  took  that  course.    I  should  say  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  five. 
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think  I  stated  that  I  could  not  tell  the  number.  .  They  were  the  men 
who  made  third  class.  I  think  I  had  four  of  those,  or  possibly  five, 
last  year,  I  don't  recall;  either  four  or  five;  and  then  the  recruits. 

Q.  After  they  came  off  target  practice  was  it  the  orders  that  thej 
should  clean  their  guns? — A.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  through  with  his 
target  practice  he  is  supposed  to  clean  his  gun. 

Q.  That  is  the  order?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspection  made  of  guns  when  they  come  off  target 
practice? — ^A.  It  is  not  customary  to  make  any  inspection  prior  to 
the  regular  Saturday  morning  inspection,  which  is  always  held  under 
arms  and  is  a  weeUy  affair. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  on  target  practice  and  came  off,  he  would 
have  to  go  on  inspection  Saturday  morning,  would  he  not,  if  he  came 
off  before  Saturday? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  gun  was  inspected  every  Saturday  morning? — ^A.  Un- 
less he  might  have  been  on  guard,  or  on  some  aut^  at  the  Saturday 
morning  inspection.  You  do  not  get  all  the  men  in  your  organiza- 
tion in  your  Saturday  morning  inspection. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  get  them  one  Saturday,  you  would  get  them  the 
next  Saturday,  wouldn't  you? — ^A.  As  a  rule;  yes,  sir.  For  instance, 
the  provost-sergeant,  you  never  get  him,  and  one  or  two  other  men, 
the  baker  and  men  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  discharging  all  of  these  enlisted  men,  their 
^ns  had  been  inspected  the  Saturday  previous,  had  they  not,  or  on 
Uie  two  Saturdays  previous? — ^A.  No;  there  are  some  of  them  whose 
guns  were  not  inspected,  I  know. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  they  were  doing  something  where  they 
could  not  be  at  the  Saturday  morning  inspection. 

Q.  Take  the  Saturday  previous  to  that  time? — ^A.  The  same  thing 
would  apply. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — ^A.  I  don't  think  the  provost-sergeant 
ever  attended  a  Saturday  inspection.  He  would  attend  die  monthly 
inspection,  but  not  the  Saturday  inspection. 

Q.  Did  the  provost-sergeant  attend  the  inspection  of  the  morning 
of  the  14th  01  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  every  man  I  could  get 
that  morning. 

Q.  Who  efee  except  the  provost-sergeant? — ^A.  I  had  one  man  that 
worked  for  me  that  I  occasionally  used  to  excuse  from  inspection. 

Q.  Had  the  provost-sergeant  been  on  target  practice? — ^A.  He  had 
taken  the  regular  course  at  Fort  Niobrara. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  left  Fort  Brown  until  these  enlisted  men 
were  discharged  had  he  ever  fired  his  gun  ? — A.  He  may  have  been  on 
one  of  the  monthly  competitions  that  we  had.  He  did  not  have  to 
take  the  supplementary  season  or  the  additional  practice  diere,  but 
he  may  have  been  on  one  of  the  monthly  competitions.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  that  you  had  detailed  to  work  for  you? — ^A. 
He  had  not  fired  at  all  there. 

Q.  He  had  not  fired? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  two.  Was  there  anyone  else  whose  gun  was  not 
inspected?- — ^A.  I  can  not  definitely  name  any  other  men. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  whose  guns  had  not  been  in- 
spected?— ^A.  It  is  possible  they  might  have  been  on  guard.    It  is 
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in  at  once,  and  the  guns  were  brought  in  to  him,  and  he  checked  off 
each  man's  rifle,  and  they  were  at  once  locked  up  and  put  in  the  ord- 
nance storehouse. 

Q.  All  the  men  who  had  been  on  guard  previous  to  that  time  had 
had  their  guns  inspected  twice  and  the  Saturday  previous  they  had 
had  the  regular  inspection — ^is  not  that  so? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  quite 
imderstand  you. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  discharge  all  these 
men  at  one  time?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that;  I  said  the  condi- 
tions were  extraordinary. 

Q.  Taldng  that  to  be  so,  that  the  conditions  were  extraordinary 
on  the  day  they  were  discharged,  there  was  an  inspection  on  the 
Saturday  previous  to  that  time?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  guard  that  had  been  on  guard  i)revious  to  that 
time  had  had  their  guns  inspected  twice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Captain,  just  a  few  questions.  Will  you  please  take  this  rule? 
That  map  up  tiiere  is  supposed  to  be,  as  we  understand,  on  a  scale 
of  30  feet  to  the  inch. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  measure  the  distance  from  your  quarters  to 
barracks  D? — ^A.  Approximately  200  yard^. 

Q.  That  was  the  distance  you  had  to  go  to  get  to  your  company? — 
A.  According  to  this  map,  yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  is  about  right, 

Q.  When  you  got  there,  without  going  over  that  plan,  there  were 
one  or  two  men  down  out  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  others  were  coming  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  came  down  aiter  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  roll  call  in  front  or  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  accurate  count  of  the  men  in  front  of  the  barracks? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  under  the  impression  that  the  barracks 
were  being  fired  upon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  your  main  business  was  not  calling  the  roll,  but 
getting  your  men  in  line  and  getting  them  around  m  position  to 
defend  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural  for  a  soldier,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  did? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  reported  to  Major  !renrose  that  your  company 
was  formed,  and  he  ordered  you  to  place  them  along  the  wall  in  a 
skirmish  line?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  skirmish  formation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Placing  the  men  from  5  to  6  feet  apart? — A.  I  think  they  were 
not  so  far  apart  as  that;  we  had  to  reduce  the  interval  somewhat. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  intervals  between  the  men? — ^A.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  the  interval  is  two  paces. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood,  6  Jfeet. — A.  But  we  had  to  reduce 
that  somewhat. 

Q.  Well,  about  4  or  5  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  And  they  were  along  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sirj  along  the  wall. 

Q.  Deployed  along  the  wall — that  was  a  dark  night? — A.  It  was  a 
dear  night— that  is,  it  was  not  cloudy,  but  it  was  very  dark. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  I  notice  in  your  st,atement,  as  found  on  page  114  of  Senate 
Document  155,  Uiis  expression ;  I  will  read  the  question  and  answer, 
so  that  you  will  have  it : 

Q.  When  was  the  roll  called  first? — A.  The  company  was  formed,  and  the 
men  accounted  for.  The  commanding  officer  directed  me  to  put  my  men  along 
the  wall  dividing  the  post  from  Brownsyille  at  once.  I  did  that,  and  then  the 
roll  was  called.  The  first  sergeant  with  a  lantern,  and  myself,  went  down  the 
line  and  saw  that  every  man  was  present;  that  is,  a  man  answered  the  name 
of  every  man. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  in  there  that  qualification,  "  that  is,  a  man 
answered  the  name  of  every  man  ?  " — ^A.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  sometimes  there  will  be  an  answer  given  by  a  man  who 
does  not  bear  the  name  that  has  just  been  called. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  made  your  statement  that  way? — A. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  it  that  way. 

By  Senator  Hemenway  : 

Q.  Pardon  me;  I  did  not  understand  the  answer;  that  is  the  rea- 
son you  did  what? — ^A.  Took  this  particular  pains  with  this  roll 
call;  that  I,  myself,  went  with  the  nrst  sergeant  and  was  sure,  for 
instance,  when  the  name  of  "  Jones  "  was  called  that  "  Jones ''  an- 
swered "  Here." 

Q.  Then  you  wanted  to  know  that  the  man  who  answered  was  the 
man  who  bore  that  name? — ^A.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  got  an  accurate 
roll  call. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  But  I  asked  you  this  question  so  that  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  your  testimony ;  that  is,  you  first  say : 

The  first  sergeant,  with  a  lantern,  and  myself  went  down  the  line  and  saw 
that  every  man  was  present — that  is,  that  a  man  answered  the  name  of  every 
man. 

I  think,  in  answer  to  that  question,  you  said  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  answered  to  a  name  that  was  not  his  own  ? — A.  Answered 
tb  the  wrong  name ;  I  have  seen  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  put  this  qualifying  sentence  in  your 
testimony? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  before  Colonel  Lovering.  was  it 
not,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  just  wanted  me  to  give  him  all  the  details  of 
the  roll  call  that  I  might,  as  well  as  I  comd  recollect,  and  that  was 
my  statement  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  roll  call  was  con- 
ducted. 

Q.  And  the  roll  call  was  completed  from  five  to  eight  minutes  after 
the  last  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir ;  that  is  my 
imnression  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  last  shots  were  those  scattering  pistol  shots  that  you 
heard? — A.  The  last  shots  were  the  pistol  shots,  out  in  the  town. 

Q.  Now,  go  for  a  moment  to  the  gun  racks. 

Senator  Hemenway.  I  just  want  to  put  one  question  before  we  get 
away  from  this  subject. 

Senator  Warner.  Certainly. 
8.  Doc  402,  60-1,  pt 
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remember  whether  you  said  anything  about  this  pistol  firing  at  the 
first  part? — ^A.  The  first  shots  I  heard  ? 

Q.  Yes.  sir. — A.  I  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  also  that  they  were  intermingled  with  the  high-power 
guns. — ^A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  during  that  heavy  firing  I  could 
pretend  to  hear  or  differentiate  any  pistol  shots,  or  anytiiing  of  that 
kind,  but  as  the  thine  died  out  there  were  still  a  few  shots  apparently 
from  high-power  rines  and  pistol  shots. 

Q.  In  going  from  your  quarters  across  to  the  barracks — and,  as  I 
think  you  stated  it,  you  think  you  were  wakened  in  the  early  part 
of  the  shooting  because  you  heard  these  pistol  shots  before  there  were 
any  high-power  guns — ^you  came  down  and  got  out  in  a  very  few 
seconds  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  could  tell  how  many  seconds,  but  just 
as  soon  as  you  could  ? — ^A.  As  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  And  that  placed  you  right  out  in  front  of  the  parade  ground ; 
you  were  in  a  position  to  hear  if  any  shooting  had  taken  place  then 
m  the  parade  ground,  inside  the  fort,  would  you  not? — A.  It  would 
seem  that  I  should  have  heard  any  shooting  inside  the  fort. 

Q.  If  anyone  had  discharged  a  high-power  gun  between  B  and  C 
quarters,  there  in  the  interval  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  front  of 
those  quarters— that  is,  the  part  fronting  on  the  parade  ground — ^you 
were  in  a  position  to  have  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  m  a  position 
to  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  certainly  have  attracted  your  attention,  being 
convenient  to  you? — A.  Well,  if  the  shooting  by  these  other  high- 

rwer  guns  was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  I  heard — 
must  have  heard — those  three  shots,  or  whatever  number  of  shots 
there  were  that  a  person  had  fired,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  I  did  not 
differentiate  them. 

Q.  But  that  is  hardly  probable,  is  it? — A.  It  would  seem  not,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  now  have  no  remembrance  of  hearing  any  such  shots? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  firing  from  high-power  gims  you  located  somewhere 
back  of  the  barracks,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  form  an  impression  as  to  the  number  of 
parties  engaged  in  that  firing,  from  the  sound  of  the  guns  ? — A.  At 
tJie  time  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  In  thinking  it  over  since,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  an 
estimate  the  next  morning,  what  I  thought  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  estimate? — A.  Well,  I  figured  from  about  8  to 
12  rifles. 

Q.  That  is,  the  next  morning,  in  going  all  over  this,  you  figured 
that  from  8  to  12  persons  could  have  done  all  that  firing  that  vou 
heard? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  recollected  the  impression  that  I  had 
of  the  number  or  shots  and  the  rapidity,  and  I  concluded  the  next 
morning,  in  thinking  it  over,  that  probably  from  8  to  12  persons  had 
done  the  firing. 

Q.  Would  you  determine  it  in  the  same  way  in  battle  or  in  a  skirm- 
ish, when  you  could  not  see  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  you  wanted 
to  determme  something  about  the  strength  of  the  force — you  could 
tell  something  about  the  number  of  people  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Uufl  you  determined  in  the  same  way,  Captain  ? — A.  Yes, 
air. 
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Q.  He  was  sergeant,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Taliaferro  t^ll  you  about  hearing  anybody  calling  out,  out 
there,  at  the  commencement  of  that  shooting,  "  I  want  all  of  you?  " 
I  think  those  were  the  words. — ^A.  I  never  asked  Taliaferro  any  ques- 
tions at  all,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment? — A.  Of  the  battalion. 

Q.  Of  the  battalion,  I  mean.  You  heard  nothing  of  that? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  statements  of  parties  there  who  said  thev  heard  men 
out  there  saying  "  C!ome  out,  you  black  sons  of  bitches?^' — A.  I  just 
administered  the  oath  to  them — to  their  aflSdavits. 

Q.  That  was  within  a  day  or  afterwards,  was  it  not? — A.  The 
statements  were  taken  by  their  company  commanders,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  during  our  movement  to 
Fort  Reno,  some  of  these  men  were  not  sworn  to  their  statements  until 
after  we  got  to  R^io. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  those  different  statements  as  to  what  those 
men  said  they  heara  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  the  statements  of  the  men  of 
my  own  company. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  own  mind.  Now,  in  forming  your  opinion  as 
to  who  it  was  that  did  this  shooting,  whether  it  was  citizens  or 
whether  soldiers  were  mixed  up  in  it,  or  it  was  soldiers — ^in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  did  you  compare  the  different  statements  made? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  thmk  I  dia. 

Q.  In  your  own  mind? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  took  the  impression 
they  gave  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  comparison  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shells  picked  up  by  Captain  Macklin? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  is,  I  saw  shells  that  the  commanding  officer  showed  me, 
and  he  said  that  Captain  Macklin  had  picked  them  up  near  the 
mouth  of  that  alley. 

Q.  Where  were  those  shells? — ^A.  When  I  saw  them? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  the  commanding  officer  showed  me  those  shells 
in  his  office. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  five  or  six  or  seven 
shells  and  a  few  clips. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  those  shells? — A.  To  look  at 
them,  just  to  assure  myself  that  they  were  Government  shells. 

Q.  Of  what  rifle?— A.  Of  the  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  that  the  clips  were  also  the  clips  of  the 
Springfiela  rifle  in  which  the  ammunition  is  put? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  of  that  then,  and  you  have  no  doubt  now? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  those  shells  to  see  whether 
they  had  been  recently  fired? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  command- 
ing officer  simply  showed  me  the  shells,  and  I  looked  at  them,  and  I 
made  no  minute  examination  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  commanding  officer  make  any  remark  to  you  when  he 
showed  you  those  shells? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  any  remark,  sir.  He 
just  showed  me  those  and  said  that  Captain  Macklin  picked  up  those 
m  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  "  That  looks  bad  for  the  boys,"  or  anything  of  the 
kind? — A.  He  may  have  said  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  your  remembrance. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not 
recall  what  he  said. 
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Q.  He  came  that  night  and  insisted  that  the  men  had  done  the 
shooting  up  the  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^d  you  told  him  that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot? — ^A.  I 
might  not  have  put  it  in  exactly  those  words.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken. 

Q.  I  was  just  taking  your  testimony  ^s  I  remembered  it. — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  you  have  then  that  he  was  mistaken,  if 
any? — ^A.  The  quartermaster-sergeant  of  my  company  was  the  first 
man  I  met,  and  I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  shooting  at  us  from  the  town.  Then,  of  course,  there  was 
that  affair  about  that  woman 

Q.  Mrs.  Evans? — ^A.  Mi-s.  Evans.  The  paper  of  that  evening,  the 
Brownsville  Herald,  had  a  most  inflammatory  article  on  its  first 
page,  and  that  led  me  to  believe,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 
my  quartermaster-sergeant,  that  it  was  correct.  I  believed  him.  He 
gave  me  the  direction  where  he  saw  the  first  flashes  of  guns  from. 

Q.  Where  was  it  the  quartermaster-sergeant  said  he  saw  the  first 
flashes  of  the  guns? — A.  From  a  house.  I  guess  it  is  numbered  9 
on  that  map.  1  think  that  is  a  green  house.  I  think  that  is  where 
he  Dointed  over  to  me  as  where  he  saw  the  first  shots. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  they  came  from  the  green  house? — ^A.  I  think 
it  was  the  ^een  house. 

Q.  That  is,  meaning  by  that,  as  you  understood,  of  course,  a  house 
painted  ffreen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  see  the  persons  in  the  house  doing  the  shooting,  did  he 
tell  you  ? — A.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  tindei-stand  ? — ^A.  I  understood  that  they  were  in 
the  house  doing  the  shooting  toward  the  post. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  the  gi-een  house,  that  is  on  the  corner 
of  what  we  call  the  Cowen  alley  and  Garrisoivroad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  else  that  led  you  to  doubt?  Mayor 
Combe  told  you  that  they  had  killed  one  man,  did  he  not? — ^A.  xes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  wounded  another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shot  into  a  great  many  houses? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  lack 
of  motive  for  the  men  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  I  knew  the 
men  of  my  company,  and  the  reputation  of  the  battalion,  and  their 
condition  as  to  discipline,  and  so  forth,  and  I  could  not  believe  the 
thing  simply  on  Mayor  Combe's  statement. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  motive  for  the  citizens  themselves  to  firo 
upon  the  town? 

Senator  Foraker.  Upon  the  barracks,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Warner.  No  ;  upon  the  town. 

Senator  Foraker.  Oh ! 

A.  We  had  no  proof  then  that  the  town  had  been  fired  into  at  all, 
except  that  this  policeman  had  been  wounded  and  this  man  Natus 
had  Deen  killed. 

^  Q.  But  you  had  the  statement  of  Mayor  Combe,  the  mayor  of  the 
city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  afterwards  did  learn,  as  a  fact,  that  one  mnn  wns 
killed,  did  you  not — ^that  is,  it  was  so  stated  as  a  fact? — A.  Yes,  .sir: 
80  stated  as  a  fact 
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Q.  And  that  one  man  was  wounded,  and  lost  an  arm? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  considerable  number  of  houses  had  been  fired  into 
in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  all  that,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  afterwards  know  an  examination  was  made  of  the  bar- 
racks and  no  evidence  could  be  found  upon  either  of  them  or  any- 
where about  the  fort  of  any  shots  being  fired  at  or  toward  the  bar- 
racks or  the  fort  or  over  it,  did  vou  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  fact? — A.  1  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  That  is  correct,  I  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  know  it  was  stated  as  a 
fact.  I  made  no  examination  myself,  and  I  know  just  what  I  heard 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  those  facts  make  any  impression  upon  you  as  to  whom  the 
parties  were  who  did  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — 
A.  As  I  have  stated,  sir.  After  these  shells  were  found  and  these 
clips,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  our  men  had  done  some  shoot- 
ins  that  night. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  that  conclusion  upon  seeing  those  shells  and 
when  you  learned  afterwards,  which  seemed  to  be  from  reliable 
sources,  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  town  and  another  wounded  and 
that  the  officer's  horse  had  been  shot  and  various  buildings  had  been 
fired  into,  did  that  not  strengthen  your  belief  that  some  soldiers  had 
been  engaged  in  the  shooting? — A.  I  retained  that  opinion  about 
some  of  our  men  having  done  some  of  the  shooting  for  a  considerable 
period,  as  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  here. 

Q.  Captain,  you  retained  that  opinion;  notwithstanding  that  you 
had  maae  the  roll  calls  of  which  you  speak  and  you  nad  made 
the  inspection  of  the  guns  of  which  you  speak,  and  all  of  that  in  the 
intervening  time,  yet  you  retained  that  opinion? — A.  That  inspection 
and  the  roll  calls  maae  were  made  only,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  in 
my  own  company. 

Q.  Well,  you  understood  that  similar  roll  calls  had  been  made  and 
inspections;  you  understood  that? — A.  I  supposed  they  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  all  that  you  retained  the  opinion  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting ?-^A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  quite  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  All  tiie  time  that  you  were  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  dur- 
ing all  the  time  we  were  at  Brownsville.  We  were  only  there  about 
two  weeks  after  the  shooting — a  little  less  than  two  weeks,  I  think. 

Q.  You  went  with  a  patrol  down  into  the  town  that  night? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  met  Mayor  Combe.  You  saw  no  evidence  of 
any  disturbance  down  there?— A.  Nothing  but  one  man  with  a  Win- 
chester, who  turned  out  to  be  a  policeman. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  all. — A.  And  these  people  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  most  natural  thing,  would  it  not,  during  the 
excitement  of  the  shooting  up  there,  arter  the  excitement  of  the 
shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  snould  think  so. 

Q.  And  these  people  on  the  sidewalk  were  not  making  any  dis- 
turbance?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  armed,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  notice  them  particularly.    They  were  in  the  ^adow. 

Q.  And  you  marched  a  very  considerable  distance  on  the  street; 
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did  YOU  say  east  of  Adams  street?  I  have  forgotten  what  you  said. — 
A.  No,  sir;  up  Washington  street. 

Q.  Up  Washinffton  street,  yes — somebody  else  spoke  of  Adams 
street — and  then  down  the  cross  street  running  east  and  west,  and 
you  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  one  street  from  another,  except  Elizabeth 
street. 

Q.  Yes.  You  came  down  Elizabeth  street,  then,  back  to  the  garri- 
son?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  met  Mayor  Combe,  and  what  was  it  Mayor  Combe 
said  to  you? — ^A.  He  said  that  this  was  a  terrible  thing — that  the 
soldiers  had  shot  up  the  town  and  killed  this  man  and  woimded  a 
policeman. 

Q.  Yes;  and  was  it  he  or  his  brother  who  said  something  to  you 
about  stopping  some  men? — A.  When  I  first  met  Dr.  Joe  Combe, 
the  mayor's  brother,  and  I  went  up  and  he  saw  who  it  was,  he  told  me 
then  Uiat  he  Uiought  my  men  were  a  party  of  Mexicans  going  down 
to  attack  the  post.  Later,  when  I  met  Mayor  Combe,  he  told  me  that 
I  was  fortunate  in  having  missing  about  two  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty — from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred — armed  citizens 
by  about  two  minutes.  I  had  just  missed  them  with  my  company, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  disperse  them  and  had  sent  them  back  to 
their  homes. 

Q.  You  understood  from  him  that  that  aggregation  of  citizens  or 
meeting  of  citizens  was  by  reason  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? 
That  was  the  cause  of  it,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  did  not  ask  him  any 
thing  about  that.    Of  course  we  were  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  But  from  the  connection  of  the  talk  you  had — we  form  opinions 

Sometimes  from  the  connection  of  things — ^you  imderstood  that  that 

Meeting  of  the  citizens  was  by  reason  of  the  shooting  up  of  the 

own? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  that  it  was  because  of  the  shoot- 

ng  that  these  people  had  gathered  and  contemplated  attacldng  the 

)ost. 

Q.  And  he  said  that  he.  Mayor  Combe,  had  talked  wiUi  them  and 
lispersed  them  and  sent  them  to  their  homes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  met  you  he  gave  the  command  to  halt? — ^A.  That 
vas  Doctor  Combe.  He  cocked  his  revolver  and  ordered  me  to  halt, 
vhich  I  did. 

Q.  And  then  they  went  on  with  you  to  the  fort? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  a  word  more.  Do  you  know  of  any  rifle  which  the  Spring- 
ield  ammunition  can  be  fired  out  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  can  be  fired 
)ut  of  a  Winchester  rifle,  model  of  1895,  and  out  of  the  Ballard;  and 
here  is  one  other,  I  think.    I  do  not  recollect  what  that  is. 

Q.  When  fired  out  of  the  Winchester  there  will  be  six  lands  upon 
lie  bullet,  will  there  not? — ^A.  I  think  the  Winchester  has  six  lands 
in  the  bore  of  the  rifle. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know? — A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  rifle 
3xcept  our  own. 

Q.  The  Springfield  rifle  only  makes  four  lands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  marks  of  four  lands,  ordinarily. 

Q.  The  Sprinrfield  ammunition  can  not  be  fired  out  of  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen  ? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Either  out  of  the  regular  standard  Krag-Jorgensen  or  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  carbine? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  carbine  and  the  regular  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  carry  the 
same  ammunition,  do  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle  and  carbine  carry  the  same  ammunition.  Now,  as  to  my  state- 
ment made  about  this  inability  to  Are  the  Springfield  cartridge  in 
the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun,  I  said  no ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.     I  never  tried  it. 

Q.  Dia  you  ever  try  it  with  the  Winchester? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
information  I  have  about  this  is  the  printed  guaranty  on  the  box. 

Q.  So  that  you  know  the  same  as  to  one  as  to  the  other?  I  think 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  about  that.  It  will  be  determined.  Cap- 
tain, as  an  officer,  if  you  had  believed  that  night — the  night  of  tne 
13th — ^that  men  of  your  battalion  had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting 
up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville,  you  would  have  taken  ^eater  pre- 
cautions, would  you  not,  than  you  did  ? — A.  As  a  subordmate  ofi^^er, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  just  what  I  was  ordered  to. 

Q.  You  would  have  felt  like  suggesting  it?  Of  course  I  under- 
stand enough  about  military  affairs  to  know  that  the  commanding 
officer  is  responsible. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  that  former 
question  of  the  Senator's  read  by  the  stenographer. 

The  stenographer  read  the  question  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Captain,  as  an  officer,  if  you  had  believed  that  night — the  night  of  the  IStli — 
that  men  of  your  battalion  had  been  engaged  in  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
Brownsville,  you  would  have  talcen  greater  precautions,  would  you  not,  than 
you  did? 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  would,  sir. 
By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Captain,  that  you  would  not  have  left  the 
keys  of  the  gun  racks  in  the  possession  of  a  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer?— A.  Had  I  believed  that  the  men  had  done  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  probably  would  have  taken  the  keys  myself. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  the  proper  precaution,  would  it  not? — ^A- 
I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  have  taken  up  all  the  keys — that  is,  the  keys  to  the 
gun  racks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  confidence,  you  say,  in  your  men  ? — ^A.  Yes,-8ir. 

Q.  You  had  conmianded  the  company  some  time? — ^A.  I  had  had 
this  particular  company  about  four  years. 

Q.  And  I  suppose,  like  any  commanding  officer,  you  became  very 
much  attached  to  your  men? — A.  Well,  I  had  a  pretty  good  lot  of 
men ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  say,  you  became  very  much  attached  to  them? — A.  Well,  I 
will  not  say  attached  to  them.  I  liked  them.  I  was  fond  of  them 
as  soldiers. 

Q.  Yes;  I  did  not  mean  socially,  but  that  you  became  attached  to 
them  as  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  direct  examination  as 
to  the  character  of  your  first  sergeant  and  quartermaster-sergeant 
and  others,  why,  on  that  account  you  were  loath  to  believe  that 
the  men  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town. 
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fere  you  not? — ^A.  It  was  a  thing  I  could  not  believe  unless  I  had 
irool 

Q.  Yes;  and  you  required  pretty  strong  proof  to  convince  you 
ind  get  you  of  that  opinion* — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be 
)retty  strong. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  care  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  tell  us  again  just  where  you  were  when  the  call  to  arms 
ounded  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  the  commanding  offi- 
er. — ^A.  I  was  just  about  coming  down  my  front  stairway. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  three  iSiots  fired  by  the  sentinel,  between 
arracks  B  and  C,  just  before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  would 
rou  necessarily  have  heard  and  distinguished  those  shots,  if  they 
lad  been  fired  under  the  circumstances  you  have  described,  with  the 
>ther  firing  going  on  in  the  rear? — A.  I  think  I  would  have  heard 
hem,  without  doubt,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  distinguished  theoL 
[  would  not  distinguish  them. 

Q.  You  know  who  this  sentinel  was  who  was  on  duty  on  post  No, 
J?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Howard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  your  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  good  soldier? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  serving  in  the 
lird  year  of  his  first  enlistment,  and  I  had  always  found  him  a  very 
ood  man. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  his  statemuit 
lat  he  fired  his  piece  there  to  give  the  alarm,  and  called  out| 

Guard,  No.  2  ?  " — A.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Warner.  He  called  out,  "  Guard,  No.  2?  " 

Senator  Foraker.  He  wanted  relief  to  come  to  guard  No.  2. 

Senator  Warner.  He  called  out,  "  Guard,  No.  21 " 

Senator  Foraker.  That  was  the  call,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Just  what  is  it  that  he  should  have  called  out? — ^A.  He  should 
ave  called  out,  "  The  guard,  No.  2." 

Q.  Just  cried  out.  "Guard,  No.  2?  "—A.  No,  sir;  "  The  guard." 

Q.  "The  guard?  ^'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is,  in  substance,  what  he  stated.  It 
3,  in  substance,  the  same. 

The  Witness.  If  a  sentinel  calls  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard, 
imply  the  corjjoral  of  the  guard  comes;  but  if  there  is  serious  diffi- 
ulty  and  he  cries  for  help,  then  every  available  man  goes. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Every  available  man  goes  to  his  relief? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  is  a  distinction,  then,  in  the  calls  and  in  their  meaning, 
s  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  calls? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  would  be  all  he  would  say?— A.  "The  guard,  No.  2.^ 
Ind  the  guard  manual  prescribes  that  in  case  the  danger  is  serious, 
le  shall  (uscharge  his  piece. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  the  extent  of  what  he  would  say  or  do?— 
i.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  call;  "  The  guard,  No.  2.'* 
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By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  told  you  about  firing  his 
piece,  and  his  manner,  and  all  that,  were  of  such  a  character  that  you 
believed  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  still. believe  that  he  was  telling  the  truth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  testimony  as  to 
whether  you  counted  your  men  when  you  first  formed  your  company 
in  front  of  the  barracks.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Sergt. 
Israel  Harris  of  your  company  said  on  that  point.  Speaking  of  com- 
ing down  out  of  the  barracks  and  joining  the  company,  he  gave  the 
following  testimony,  which  I  will  read  from  page  7  of  these  hearings : 
By  Senator  Ovebman  : 

Q.  Of  what  company  was  Captain  Lyons  commander? — A.  CJompany  D. 
By  Senator  Forakeb: 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  came  down  out  of  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  there. 

Q.  You  say  the  company  counted  off.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Did 
they  count  themselves  or  did  the  captain  count  them? — ^A.  They  were  ordered 
counted  off,  and  then  the  captain  went  around  and  counted. 

Then  he  goes  on  further.     That  is  enough  on  that  point. 
Sergt.  Jacob  Frazier  testified  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  will  read 
from  page  61  of  these  hearings : 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead. — A.  Captain  Lyon  fell  in  in  front  of  the  company,  with 
his  face  facing  the  company  and  his  back  to  the  officers'  line.  As  soon  as  the 
last  man  fell  in  Captain  Lyon  took  command  at  once  and  went  around  the  com- 
pany— that  is,  he  counted  ^is  men,  went  in  front  and  then  back  in  the  rear 
and  came  back  and  took  his  place. 

Others  have  testified  to  the  same  effect.  I  read  that  simply  to  re- 
fresh your  recollection.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  you 
counted  your  men  there  in  front  when  you  formed  before  you  went 
around  in  the  rear  and  had  the  roll  call ) — A.  That  is  an  error — ^that 
statement  about  my  counting  my  men  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  them  there? — A.  No,  sir;  what  probably 
gave  him  that  impression  was  that  I  went  down  the  front  rank  and 
up  the  rear  rank  to  assure  myself  that  every  man  had  a  belt  and  some 
ammunition.  There  were  two  or  three  cases  where  a  man  had 
grabbed  up  the  first  belt  that  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  that  belt  did 
not  have  any  ammunition  in  it,  he  had  it  all  in  his  other  belt;  and  I 
made  some  slight  distribution  of  ammunition  at  that  time.  If  a  man 
had  20  rounds  and  another  man  had  none  I  made  the  man  with  20 
rounds  give  the  other  man  10  roimds  of  it.  That  is  what  gave  him 
that  impression. 

Q,  You  did  not  attempt  to  count  them,  but  you  did  go  around  in 
the  way  they  describe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  the  microscopic  inspection,  in  describing  the 
effect  that  it  had  on  your  mind,  you  gave  as  one  feature  of  it  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  guns  with  which  the  shells  under  inspection  were 
identified  were  in  the  storeroom.  You  were  asked  how  you  knew 
they  were  in  the  storeroom.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Secretary  Taft's  letter  transmitting  this  report  there  is  a  state- 
ment made  on  that  point.  Did  you  read  his  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Of  course  that  is  where  I  got  my  first  information  about  it 
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Q.  I  read  you  as  follows: 

From  an  official  list  of  Companies  B,  0,  and  D,  and  the  numbers  of  the  guna 
iflsigned  to  them  on  August  13,  1906,  it  appears  that  two  of  the  guns,  one  from 
irhieh  eight  of  these  shells  were  discharged  and  one  from  which  eleven  of  the 
HieUs  were  discharged,  were  not  assigned  to  enlisted  men,  but  were  gims  in  the 
itorehouse  of  Company  B  and  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of  B 
Company. 

You  read  that  statement,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  gave  you  the  impression  that  there  were  two.    Now,  if  it 

should  turn  out  that  there  was  only  one,  if  it  should  be  established 

without  question  that  there  was  only  one  in  the  storeroom  and  the 

%im  chest,  and  that  the  lid  of  the  arm  chest  was  screwed  down  and 

the  storeroom  locked,  and  it  was  shown  conclusively  that  that  arm 

^est  had  not  been  opened  since  it  was  closed  at  Fort  Niobrara  until 

"^^(ter  this  firing  that  ni^ht,  would  not  that  produce  on  your  mind 

16  same  effect  as  would  be  produced  by  the  Secretary's  statement, 

(  that  had  turned  out  to  be  true — ^that  is,  would  not  the  fact  that 

ne  gun  was  in  this  chest  have  the  same  effect  on  your  mind  that  two 

^ould  have? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  gun  with  which  these  shells  were  identi- 
ed  is  shown  to  have  not  been  fired  that  night  in  Brownsville,  it  would 
oUow  necessarily,  would  it  not,  that  the  shells,  if  they  had  been 
red  out  of  that  gun,  had  been  fired  out  of  it  at  some  other  time  or 
lace? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  time  or  place  where  any  of  these 
"uns  coulS  have  been  fired,  except  at  Niobrara  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  not  go  over  your  other  reason,  because  you  went  over 
hat  on  direct  examination.  You  said  that  Major  Combe  told  you 
bout  150  or  200  armed  men.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  was  not  300  armed 
den  he  claimed  he  had  dissuaded  from  making  an  attack  on  the 
K)st? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number  he  gave,  sir.  I  know 
t  was  quite  a  large  body  of  men. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  have  dissuaded  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  did 
le  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  have  done  that  before  you  got  around  there  in  making 
his  patrol;  and  as  I  understand  you,  they  had  dispersed,  and 
were  out  of  sight,  so  far  as  you  could  observe? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did 
lot  see  them. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  were  not  attached  to  your  men.  I  sup- 
jose  the  degree  of  attachment  you  entertained  for  your  men  was 
dependent  somewhat  upon  your  estimate  of  them  as  soldiers,  and 
ipon  their  good  character  as  men,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Did  you  then  have  entire  confidence  in  their  fidelity  as  soldiers, 
and  in  the  truth  and  veracitjr  of  these  soldiers  as  men,  who  were  in 
charge  of  your  quarters  and  in  charge  of  your  storeroom? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  them. 
Q.  You  had  it  then.  Have  you  got  it  still? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  your  quartermaster-sergeant, 
Thomas  J.  Green,  having  told  you  the  truth  in  regard  to  all  he 
observed? 

Senator  Warner.  I  think,  Senator,  I  have  asked  no  questions 
about  that. 
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Senator  Foraker.  This  is  only  on  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
was  so  attached  to  them  that  he  might  have  been  misled  by  them. 

Senator  Pettus.  Senator,  I  think  you  asked  all  those  questions 
before. 

Senator  Foraker.  Perhaps  I  did  ask  questions  along  the  same 
line.    I  will  desist. 

By    Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  something  that  I  should  have  brought 
to  your  attention  wnen  I  was  examining  you  in  chief.  I  have  two 
cartridges  here,  one  a  Krag-Jorgensen  and  the  other  a  Springfield, 
and  I  have  here  also  a  number  of  bullets  that  are  said  to  nave  been 
taken  out  of  houses  down  in  Brownsville.  I  wish  you  would  look 
at  them.  The  bullets  which  were  cut  out  of  the  houses  in  Browns- 
ville are  in  numbered  envelopes.  Look  at  all  six  of  them,  beginning 
with  No.  1,  and  compare  each  one  with  the  bullets  in  those  two  cart- 
ridges, the  Springfield  and  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  state  with  that 
help  if  you  can  tell  whether  those  bullets  that  were  cut  out  of  the 
houses  in  Brownsville  are  Springfield  or  Krag-Jorgensen  bullets. 
See  if  you  can  tell  which  they  are. — A.  (After  examination  of  bullet 
No.  1.)  No;  I  would  not  attempt  to  decide  on  that  one.  That  has 
evidently  penetrated  a  pretty  hard  surface,  and  has  become  blunted. 

Q.  Yes.  Now  take  No.  2. — A.  (After  examination  of  bullet  No. 
2.)  In  the  first  bullet.  No.  1,  the  marks  of  the  four  lands,  of  course, 
are  perfectly  distinct. 

Q.  The  marks  of  four  lands  might  have  been  put  on  that  bullet 
if  it  had  been  fired  out  of  a  Krag,  might  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
has  four  lands,  too. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  shape  of  the  bullets  is  concerned,  the  Springfield 
bullets  and  the  Krag  bullets  are  the  same  weight,  are  they  not? — ^A. 
I  think  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ? — A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
grains.  [After  further  examination  of  bullet  No.  2.]  I  can't  tell 
anything  about  this  one. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  say  just  a  word ;  it  may  shorten  up  this 
examination.  My  understanding  is — I  may  be  wrong — that  the  bul- 
let in  the  Krag-Jorgensen  cartridge  is  identical  with  the  bullet  in  the 
Springfield  cartridge. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  weight.  There  is  a  little  difference 
about  the  point. 

Senator  Foraker.  Some  witness  said  that,  but  I  had  them  to- 
gether a  while  ago  and  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Warner.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  them  General  Cro- 
zier  would  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  And  we  would  save  all  this  time. 

Senator  Scott.  Did  you  hear  what  the  witness  said  about  No.  2t 

Senator  Foraker.  No. 

Senator  Scott.  He  said  he  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  taking  this  testimony  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution.    I  think  they  are  made  m  the  same  mold. 

The  Witness  (after  examining  bullet  No.  3).  I  do  not  think  you 
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1  differentiate  between  any  of  these  bullets  after  they  have  once 
bered  anything  offering  any  degree  of  resistance. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
C2.  You  can  not  tell  the  difference  in  the  bullet  after  it  penetrates 
iod^  for  instance? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  dis- 
^^hed.     [After  examination  of  bullet  No.  4.]     There  is  nothing 
mat  bullet  out  the  jacket.    You  can  not  teU. 
Senator  Scott.  Did  you  hear  that? 
Senator  Foraker.  What  did  he  say? 

A.  (Continuing.)  Bullet  No.  4  has  nothing  to  it  but  the  jacket 
le  lead  core  has  entirely  disappeared.    [After  examination  of  bullet 
u  5.1    No.  5  is  the  same  as  No.  4.     [After  examination  of  bullet  No. 
No.  6 — I  can  not  tell  whether  it  is  a  Krag  orji  Springfield. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
0.  You  can  not  tell  as  to  No.  6  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  all  on  that.  Now,  before  the  Penrose  court-martial 
Mr.  Dennett  testified  that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  twelve 
thirteen  or  fourteen  persons  who  waited  on  Major  Penrose  at  the 
ministration  building,  the  next  morning  after  the  firing,  and  that 
was  told  there  by  some  oflBicer — I  am  not  sure  but  what  he  men- 
►ned  you  as  the  omcer — ^that  there  had  been  no  inspection  made  of 
3  guns  or  the  ammunition  except  by  noncommissioned  officers.  Is 
sit  statement,  if  I  have  given  it  to  you  correctly,  true? — ^A.  No, 
•:  it  is  not. 

(J.  Do  you  remember  any  such  conversation  ? — ^A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I 
not  know  Mr.  Dennett  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  never  made  any  such  statement  as  that.  Did  ypu 
ar  any  such  statement  made  by  any  other  commissioned  officer  who 
ks  present? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  only  other  commissioned  officer  pres- 
t  was  Lieutenant  Grier.  Such  a  statement  would  be  absurd,  be- 
iise  it  would  be  absolutely  untrue. 

0.  Yes.  You  had  been,  all  of  you,  very  carefully  at  work  inspect- 
5  the  guns  and  inspecting  the  ammunition,  had  you  not? — A.  Yes, 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q,.  Have  you  read  over  Lieutenant  Grier's  testimony? — ^A.  I  have 

Q.  They  asked  Lieutenant  Grier  if  he  had  made  any  inspection — 
u  remember  that — and  he  said  "  No,"  which  was  correct,  because 
was  not  in  command  of  a  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  if  his  testimony  in  substance  says  that  he  imagined  the 
stake  came  from  that,  you  know  nothing  to  the  contrary? — ^A.  No, 

Q.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  turn  to  that.  Going  back  again; 
B  first  two  shots  that  you  heard,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  were  pistol 
Dts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  sounded  like  to  me,  and  what 
im  convinced  they  were. 

Q.  Then  you  came  downstairs;  and  when  was  it  you  heard  the 
ler  pistol  shots,  before  you  got  down? — ^A.  Before  I  got  down- 
lirs;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  all  before  the  heavy  firing  had  commenced! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  you  heard  the  call  tc  arms? — A.  Just  as  I 
was  coming  down  the  stairs  to  my  lower  hall. 

Q.  And  that  was  when  the  heavy  firing  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  would 
like  to  amend  that.  That  was  when  I  heard  Major  Penrose  calling 
out  to  sound  the  call  to  arms,  and  the  call  to  arms  sounded  almost 
immediately  after  that. 

Q.  And  that  was  when  the  heavy  firinff  commenced  ? — ^A.  I  think 
the  heavy  firing  commenced  almost  inmiediately  after  those  first  five 
or  six  pistol  shots. 

Q.  But  between  those  five  or  six  pistol  shots  and  the  heavy  firing 
you  distinguished  no  firing  over  between  B  and  C  barracks— in  be- 
tween B  and  C  barracks? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  company  had  ball  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  retained  them  all  the  time  you  were  at  Brownsville? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  companies  had  ball  cartridge? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  understand  that  B  Company  had  ball  cartridges  and  that  C 
Company  used  the  reduced  range,  or  the  guard  cartridge. 

Q.  Yes.  We  have  in  the  evidence  what  that  is.  Do  you  know 
why  that  was? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  orders  had  been  given  by  the  com- 
manding oflBcer  to  take  up  all  the  ball  cartridge  and  issue  to  the 
companies  this  reduced-range  cartridge? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
so.  When  we  left  Niobrara  I  know  that  I  myself  received  orders 
from  the  commanding  officer  to  see  that  each  of  my  men  had  20 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge. 

Q.  I  was  talking  about  the  order  at  Brownsville.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute but  what  you  all  had  ball  cartridge  when  you  left  Niobrara  ? — 
A.  I  received  no  such  order,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  general  orders  that  you  should  have  noth- 
ing but  guard  cartridge  while  you  were  in  Fort  Brown  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
As  I  say,  I  received  no  order  changing  the  kind  of  cartridges  my 
men  were  to  have. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  general  orders  to  that  effect? — ^A.  Not  that 
I  know  of ;  no,  sir.    No  such  order  came  to  me. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q,  If  there  had  been  a  general  order,  you  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  gotten  it? — A.  A  post  order;  yes,  sir.     I  would  have  gotten  a 
copy  of  it. 

By  Senator  Scott: 

Q.  Captain,  I  believe  you  testified  to-day  that  you  were  in  Cuba? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan? — A.  El  Caney. 

Q.  Were  you  brigaded  or  camped  in  the  same  division  with  the 
Rough  Riders? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  battle  the  same  day  that  they  were  engaged  ? — 
A.  The  same  day ;  yes,  sir ;  but  not  near  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  were  wounded  ? — A.  I  think  our  casu- 
alties were  in  the  forties,  somewhere.    I  do  not  recall  exactly,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  they  prove  to  be  good  soldiers  and  stand  the  fire  all  right?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  excellent. 
Senator  Overman.  Does  he  mean  40  out  of  his  company! 
Senator  Scott.  Oh,  no. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  our  portion  of  the  brigade 
(Witness  excused.) 

(At  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  went  into  executive  session, 
ana  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
April  3, 1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wednesday^  April  5, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman), Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SEBGT.  NOBMAN  KAC  IVOB,  U.  8.  ABMY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  name  in  full.  Sergeant. — ^A.  Nonnan  Mac- 
Ivor,  Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  is  that  regiment  stationed  now? — ^A.  At  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  regiment  and  company  at  Fort  Brown  last 
year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  any  cartridges  from  your  com- 
•pany — Springfield  cartridges — being  sold  to  people  at  Brownsville 
while  you  were  stationed  there? — ^A.  Shortly  after  the  company 
left — a  detachment  of  about  40  men  was  left  back. 

Q.  You  were  left  there  with  that  detachment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
that  detachment,  and  during  this  time  there  were  three  men  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hanford,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  who  were  at  that  time  making 
a  military  map  of  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  came  into  the  i)Ost,  and 
it  seems  that  those  men  had  ammunition  with  them  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  one  man  named  Private  Wall,  who  belonged  to 
my  company,  who  sold  probably  about  150  rounds.  I  ain't  sure 
about  the  exact  number,  but  he  sold  it  to  either  a  ranker  «"r  a  river 
guard;  I  ain't  sure  which  it  was.  '*-  ^  jJ  ^     ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  boiij^^     '    • — ^A.  Y.^       '.:/I  saw  the 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he? — ^A.  He  wat  ^^      K\i\h  an 

aquiline  nose — a  thin  nose — and  a  very  light-comt>/*^«^a  I!fin. 

Q.  Those  were  Springfield  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  about  what  time  that  was? — ^A.  It  must 
have  been  about  the  25th  of  July;  somewhere  about  that  date;  I  ain't 
sure  just  what  date. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Wlio  was  it  sold  those  cartridges? — A.  Private  Wall,  of  my 
company — Company  K,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  them? — A.  It  seems  that  they  were  issued 
him  from  the  company  for  hunting  purposes  when  they  were  out  on 
this  map-survey  business. 

Q.  It  is  customary  for  a  soldier  to  have  extra  cartridges? — A.  He 
can  have  them  any  time  for  hunting  purposes.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  orders  from  the  War  Department  allowing  soldiers 
ammunition  for  hunting  purposes. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  in  the  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  it  is, 

Q.  This  man  had  cartridges  and  he  got  150? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  more  did  he  have? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  at  least 
150. 

Q.  Was  any  officer  present? — A,  Lieutenant  Hanford  was  in  charge 
of  the  detacmnent. 

Q.  What  detachment? — ^A.  This  military-map  detachment. 

Q.  Was  any  officer  of  jour  company  present? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  noncommissioned  officer  present  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
after  the  company  left.  There  was  no  noncommissioned  officer  pres- 
ent 

Q.  Were  you  a  noncommissioned  officer  then? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
on  extra  duty  in  the  quartermaster's  department  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  get  for  those  cartridges? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
it  was  about  a  cent  a  round,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  ain't  sure;  but  by  the  con- 
versation I  heard  afterwards  I  think  it  was  about  a  cent  a  round. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  detachment? — A.  I^ieutenant  Han- 
ford. This  occurred  alter  those  men  came  in  and  were  relieved  from 
the  detachment. 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Hanford  there? — A.  Not  when  he  sold  the 
cartridges ;  no,  sir.    He  was  in  the  post. 

Q.  He  was  present  in  the  post? — A.  He  was  through  with  his  map 
at  that  time,  and  he  came  into  the  post  to  turn  in  his  transportation. 
He  was  going  back  to  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Q.  What  regiment  did  he  belong  to? — A.  He  belonged  to  the 
First  Cavalry. 

Q.  He  was  not  present  when  these  cartridges  were  sold? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  present? — A.  As  I  remember,  Private  Case  and 
Private  Wall  were  the  two  men  that  sold  the  cartridges.  I  was 
standing  on  the  upper  porch,  and  I  saw  them  give  the  cartridges 
to  the  nian,  and  they  said  that  they  got  a  cent  apiece  for  tiiem, 
afterwaiils — told  me  afterwards. 

Q.  Wh5re(.We  they  whe-^  they  delivered  the  cartridges? — ^A. 
They  wero  U  fi  '^m^  out  a^  .r.k  porch  of  our  company,  Company 

K,  Twen^ ;  you^'  ^?^fan 

Q.  W&dersft^?^^  get  the  cartridges  from,  where  had  they  been 
keeping  tl^^m?-^.  u  oo  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  upstairs  after  them,  in  the  barracks? — ^A. 
There  was  only  five  men  in  the  quarters  at  the  time,  and  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  keep  them  anywhere,  there  was  so  much  stuff  lying 
around.     In  fact,  I  didn't  pay  any  particular  attention  until  I  saw 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  surplus  cartridges  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  probably 
had  four  or  five  cartridges. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  those? — A.  Well,  probably  during  target 
season  I  might  get  two  or  three  extra  cartridges. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  two  or  three  extra  cartridges  during  target 
season?— A.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  them,  a  person  shooting.  There 
is  probably  a  box  of  ammunition  taken  out  to  the  range,  or  two  or 
three  boxes,  and  he  can  very  easily  get  some  extra  cartridges  if  he 
wants  them. 

Q.  How  could  you  get  them?  Explain  it. — A.  For  instance,  if 
I  wanted  to  shoot  two  clips,  I  could  easily  take  three  clips,  if  I  wanted 
to.  If  I  wanted  to  I  could  take  three  clips,  and  then  I  could  secrete 
one  clip,  if  it  was  necessary,  if  I  needed  it. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  getting  an  extra  clip  if  you 
wanted  it,  you  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  I  have  been  in 
since  March  29,  1901. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  about  six  years,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  a  sergeant  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  First  or  second  ? — A.  Simply  a  sergeant. 

Q.  A  sergeant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  call  them  all  sergeants  except  the  first  sergeant  and  the 
quartermaster-sergeant  now  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  day  or  the  week  was  this? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  I 
didn't  make  any  particular  note  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  mention  this? — A.  Well.  I  remembered  the 
thing  right  along,  and  probably  I  have  spoken  about  it  on  different 
occasions. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  strange  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at 
all,  but  men  speaking  about  selling  ammunition  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Q.  Yes.  But  there  was  nothing  particular  about  this  transac- 
tion?— A.  Well,  I  knew  that  it  was  wrong  all  the  time  and  should 
not  have  been  done. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  wrong  all  the  time  and  that  it  was  some- 
thing that  should  not  have  been  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  customary  thing,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  probably 
knew  that  some  of  it  was  going  bn  down  there,  but  that  was  the  only 
time  it  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  any? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  sold  it  ? — A.  Private  Wall. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  He  is  discharged,  sir.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Do  Yoii  know  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  sold? — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  When  was  he  discharged? — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time — let 
me  see — in  January;  some  time  in  Januarv,  I  think. 

Q.  Of  what  year?— A.  1907;  this  year.  * 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex. 

Q.  What  company  did  he  belong  to? — A.  K  Company;  the  same 
company  as  I  do. 
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Q.  And  K  Company  is  where  now? — A.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  first  tell  of  this? — A.  I  don't  re^nember  exactly 
who  I  first  told  about  it.  I  probably  spoke  to  several  people  about  it. 
I  don't  remember.  It  was  not  a  very  particular  occurrence,  or  prob- 
ably I  would  have  made  some  remark  aoout  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  very  particular 
occurrence? — A.  That  is,  it  was  not  anything  that  I  would  happen  to 
pass  any  remarks  on  to  anybody  or  make  any  statements  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  still  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  present  when  this  transaction  was  had? — 
A.  Well,  the  two  men  that  had  the  transaction  were  Case  and  Wall. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  there? — A.  No,  sir;  not  present  right  there, 
except  the  man  they  sold  them  to. 

Q.  Was  Case  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Case  and  Wall  and  the  other 
man. 

Q.  Where  is  Case  now? — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  where  he  is.  He 
was  discharged,  and  I  think  it  was  in  December ;  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  think  it  was  some  time  in  December,  1906. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  party  that  did  the  buying? — A. 
Only  just  one,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one? — ^A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  describe  him? — ^A.  He  was  a  tall  inan  with  an 
aquiline  nose ;  a  long  thin  nose. 

Q.  An  aquiline  nose;  a  long  thin  nose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  long  thin 
nose  and  Hght  complected  and  with  very  light  hair. 

Q.  How  was  he  aressed  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  exactly  describe  his  dress, 
because  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him  except  his  appearance, 
because  I  remember  seeing  the  man  several  times.  He  was  either  a 
Ranger  or  a  Eiver  Guard  man.  I  had  seen  the  man  several  times,  but 
never  asked  his  name. 

Q.  You  had  seen  him  several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir;  previous  to  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  left  Fort  Brown  about  three  days  after  that,  and  probably  didn't 
see  him  after  that. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Fort  Brown? — A.  July  29.  Let  me 
see.  it  was  July  30. 

Q.  Who  left  there  July  30?— A.  The  detachment. 

Q.  I  know,  that  is  the  time  you  left.  When  you  spoke  about  leav- 
ing there,  you  meant  the  detachment? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  40  men  who 
were  left  back  there. 

Q.  What  other  time  did  you  see  any  ammunition  sold? — ^A.  I 
never  saw  any  ammunition  sold  except  that  time. 

Q.  And  this  was  no  particular  occasion — nothing  particular  to  im- 
press it  on  your  mind? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  I  laiew  that  ammu- 
nition was  being  sold  by  the  the  conversation  going  around,  but  I  had 
never  seen  any  of  it  sold,  and  could  not  '^ove  that  it  was. 

Q.  I  know;  but  vou  knew  there  was  talking  among  the  men  of 
selling  ammunition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  old  a  man  was  this? — A.  I  should  judge  about  35; 
85  years  old. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  uniform  did  he  have? — ^A.  He  didn't  have  a 
DnjYorjn,  sir.     He  had  civilian's  dress. 
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Q.  What  land  of  a  cap  ? — A.  He  wore  a  gray  hat. 
^  Q.  What  kind  of  a  shirt,  white  or  check? — ^A,  I  don^t  remember, 
sir,  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  wear  leggings? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  remember  that  he  had  a  gray  hat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  impresses  the  color  of  that  hat  on  you? — A.  Those  men 
down  there  generally  wore  ffray  hats,  and  I  had  seen  the  man  several 
times  previous  to  that,  and  he  always  wore  a  gray  hat. 

Q.  1  ou  say  he  wore  a  gray  hat  because  men  around  there  gener- 
ally wore  gray  hats  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  had  seen  him  previously  to  that 
time,  and  he  always  wore  a  gray  hat. 

Q.  ^Vhere  had  you  seen  him  previous  to  that? — A.  In  the  town 
of  Brownsville. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — ^A.  T  don't  remember  exactly  whereabouts,  but 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Whereabouts — one  place  in  town  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
exactly.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him  any  place  exactly.  He  was 
generally  around  everywhere.  I  never  paid  any  particular  attention 
to  the  man  except  that  I  saw  him  buying  this  ammunition. 

Q.  This  man  had  been  out  with  Lieutenant  Hanford? — A.  Wliich 
man? 

Q.  This  man  that  got  the  ammunition — I  mean  the  man  that  sold 
it  had  been  out. — A.    i  es,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  then? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  not  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  then,  but  they  could  hunt 
if  they  wished. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  was  that  remark? 

Senator  Warner.  He  said  that  they  were  not  on  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, but  could  hunt  if  they  wished. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  if  they  wanted  to,  because  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  What  other  opportunities  are  there  for  a  soldier  to  get  surplus 
ammunition,  excepting  when  you  are  on  the  range  firing  and  for 
hunting  purposes? — A.  There  are  none,  sir,  that  I  Know. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  it?  Where  do  the  soldiers  keep  it  usu- 
ally?— A.  Each  soldier  is  supposed  to  have  10  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  doing  duty. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  surplus  ammunition — about 
the  extra  ammunition  fhey  had. — A.  About  the  extra  ammunition? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  just  keep  it  in  their  locker  or  their  barracks 
bag  or  secrete  it  somewhere. 

Q.  They  just  keep  it  in  their  locker  or  barracks  bag  or  secrete  it 
somewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  might  keep  it  somewhere  else;  it  is 
necessary  if  they  have  a  lot  of  it. 

Q.  Did  this  man  have  a  mustache,  the  man  who  bought  the  am- 
munition?— A.  I  don't  remember  now.  No,  sir:  he  did  not  have  a 
mustache.     In  fact,  I  remember  now  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  goatee? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whiskers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  smooth  shaven  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  dark  eyes? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  a  gray  hat.  You  remember  that  very  distinctly? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  particular  of  his  description  that  you  can 
reinember? — A.  No,  sir;  except  his  nose.     He  had  an  aquiline  nose. 

Q.  A  thin  nose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  thin  nose. 

Q.  A  peculiar  nose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  nose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that  nose 
particularly. 

Q.  That  nose  kind  of  struck  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  again  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  soldiers  on  target  practice 
to  filch  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  an  easy  matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  find  out  up  here  what  you  knew  about  selling 
this  ammunition?  Did  you  write  up  here  and  tell  them  about  it? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  found  out? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it 
was  found  out. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  to  see  you  and  ask  what  you  knew? — A. 
Not  any  particular  person  came  to  see  me.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nobody 
came  to  see  me.  There  was  one  man  came  to  see  me,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  would  not  tell  him  anything  about  the  case,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  go  to  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  his  name. 
He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  He  was  around  there  getting  up  evidence  in  this  case? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  see  every  soldier? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  was 
in  there  twice,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  case 
and  would  rather  be  left  alone. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  anything  that  you  knew  about  this  ammu- 
nition?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  trying  to  find  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  what  he  was  trying  to  find  out? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  particularly.    He  was  trying  to  get  evidence,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  particularly  what  about? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  particularly  what  about. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  particularly,  do  you  know  generally? — A. 
I  judged  he  was  trying  to  get  up  evidence  to  help  the  case  along. 

Q.  What  sort  of  evidence  ? — A.  Any  sort  of  evidence.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he? — A.  A  big,  heavy-set  man;  a  col- 
ored man. 

Q.  Was  he  yellow  or  black? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  well 
enough  posted  on  the  race  question  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  he  a  black  man? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  dark  man. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  You  were  never  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Whether  somebody  came  to  see  you  or  not,  you  are  telling  the 
truth  now ? — A.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Q.  I  say,  whether  somebody  came  to  see  you  or  not  about  what  you 
are  testifying  to,  you  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  these  things 
nojvP — A,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  the  question  by  Senator  Overman  whether  tins 
man  was  a  mulatto,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  well 
enough  posted  oil  the  race  q^uestion  to  tell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  He  said  that  he  was  a  dark-complexioned  man* 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Most  colored  men  are  dark  complexioned,  are  they  not? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  man  black,  or  simply  light  colored? — A.  He  was  dark 
complected. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  "  dark  complected  " — supposed  to  be — but  that  would 
hardly  be  distinctive. — A.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  that  is,  the  color  of 
his  skin  was  somewhat  dark. 

Q.  It  was  somewhat  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  large  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  large  man. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have 
seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  coming  here  until  you  got  the  sub- 
poena?— A.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  yet  how  you  happened  to  come  here?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all, 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  SECOND  LIEUT.  HABBY  GBIFFIN  LEGKIE,  TJ.  B. 

ABMY. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full,  so  that  we  may  have  it  in  the  rec- 
ord.— Harry  Griffin  Leckie. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  United  States  Army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Second  lieutenant.  Twen- 
ty-sixth U.  S.  Infantry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  organization? — 
A.  Since  August  14  or  15, 1902,  sir. 

Q.  1902?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  altogether? — A.  Five 
years  the  22d  day  of  May,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  West  Point? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  from 
civil  life. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  appointed  from? — A.  Virginia,  sir, 

Q.  AVhereabouts  in  Virginia? — A.  Lynchburg,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  with  your  regiment,  or  your  company, 
I  will  say,  while  it  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Brownsville, 
Tex.  ? — A.  I  was  with  the  Third  Battalion,  sir — part  of  the  time  bat- 
talion quartermaster  and  part  of  the  time  with  Company  I — from  the 
6th  day  of  September,  1902,  to  the  2d  day  of  June,  1906. 
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Q.  There  is  a  map  at  your  left,  Lieutenant.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  it  and  see  whether  or  not  you  understand  it  or  need  any  expla- 
nation to  understand  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  understand  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  do  understand  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  map  was  here  further  explained  to  the  witness  by  Senator 
Scott.) 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  those  barracks  are  painted? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  so,  what  color  they  are? — A.  The  barracks  are  lead 
color,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  painting  them? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  was  constructing  quartermaster  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  were  they  painted? — A.  They  were  painted — I  am  not 
positive  exactly,  but  along  from  December  to  March  of  last  year. 

Q.  Last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  few  months  before  your  battalion  left  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  superintended  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  dark-gray  color  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lead  color? — A.  Very  dark,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that  wall  that  separates  the  res- 
ervation from  the  city  of  Brownsville ;  how  high  it  is ;  of  what  char- 
acter it  is,  and  if  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  The  wall  is  of 
brick,  running  from  3  feet  4  to  5  feet  8. 

Q.  In  height? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  about  3  feet  4  at  the  entrance 
gate. 

Q.  On  each  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  gets  gradually  higher  until  at 
the  corner,  where  it  turns,  where  the  wire  fence  commences,  a  little 
higher  up  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  Does  the  wire  fence  commence  at  the  east  end  of  the  vacant 
barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  commences  about  here  [indicating!. 

Q.  And  it  is  how  high  there  ? — A.  It  is  about  5  feet  8  inches,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  is  it  benind  B  barracks,  at  the  mouth  of  what  we  call 
Cowen  allev,  between  Elizabeth  street  and  Washington  street? — ^A.  It 
is  about  3  feet  6. 

Senator  Warner.  How  much  ? 

The  Witness.  Three  feet  6  or  7  inches — thereabouts. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  that  wall  is  of  different  heights  as  you  go  along 
it?  Is  that  because  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  is  it  built 
higher? — A.  The  wall  is  built  higher.  The  ground  is  about  leveL 
The  wall  runs  up  gradually;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Q.  That  is  a  brick  wall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  thick  is  the  wall  ? — ^A.  The  wall  is  about  2^  bricks  thick. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  bricks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  thickness — —A.  About  13  inches. 

Q.  Has  it  a  cap  on  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  light  on  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  light  here  [indi- 
cating], with  one-half  inch  burners  in  it. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  of  light  is  that  at  the  gate?— A.  That  is  just  a  half- 
inch  burner. 
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Q.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  a  half-inch  burner?  Can  you  tell  us 
how  high  it  is  in  candlepowert — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  I  should 
judge  it  is  about  8. 

Q.  Eight  candlepower? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  positive  of  that. 

Q.  Does  it  burn  gasoline  or  kerosene  ? — A.  Kerosene,  sir. 

Q.  Kerosene? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  the  other  parts  of  the  reservation  lighted  up,  if  at 
all? — ^A.  They  are  lighted  by  street  lamps,  sir.  There  is  one  in  front 
of  each  barracks. 

Q.  Just  one  in  front  of  barracks? — ^A.  One  in  front  of  each  bar- 
racks, sir.    There  is  no  light  in  the  back  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  from  the  barracks? — A.  Well,  they  are  be- 
tween the  barracks  and  the  walk,  and  the  walk  is  about  20  to  25  feet 
from  the  barracks,  and  in  some  places  the  light  is  put  right  where 
the  walk  enters  the  barracks — ^the  walk  from  the  barracks  to  the  main 
walk. 

Q.  Wliere  is  the  company  parade  ground;  outside  of  that  walk 

toward  the  parade  ground  or  between  the  barracks  and  the A. 

This  was  an  infantry  parade  ground.    We  had  no  cavalry  there. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  when  the  company  formed,  they  would  go  out  how 
far  from  the  barracks? — A.  There  are  a  lot  of  trees  in  here,  and  the 
company  is  formed  just  outside  of  those  trees. 

Q.  There  are  a  lot  of  trees  running  all  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  trees  are  those;  large  trees? — ^A.  Large  trees,  sir. 
Some  of  them  are  china  berry,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  others 
were. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  large  or  small. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  are  good-sized  trees;  12  to  14  inches. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  lights  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  public  lighting  there? — A.  The  lights 
in  the  streets  are  on  iron  poles.  The  poles  are  13  feet  high,  and  irom 
the  ground  to  the  burner  it  is  a  little  over  11  feet,  and  tne  wicks  are 
half-inch  wicks,  and  they  burn  kerosene,  and  it  has  a  globe  over  it, 
and  this  lamp  is  in  a  box  with  four  glass  panes  in  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  light  shines  out  through  two  thicknesses  of  glass? — 
A.  Two  glasses.    The  outside  glass  is  iust  ordinary  window  glass. 

Q.  What  kind  of  glass  is  that  box? — A.  Ordinary  window  glass. 
1  should  think  it  would  cost  about  5  cents  a  pane. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  kerosene  lanmps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all 
Ihe  same  kind  of  lamps. 

Q.  All  the  same  kind  of  lamps  all  over  the  city? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  kerosene  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  together  are  those  lamps? — A.  Some  corners  have  a 
lamp,  but  not  all  the  corners.    For  instance,  there  is  a  lamp  here,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Thirteenth  streets? — 
A.  And  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  There  is  a  lamp  there? — A.  There  is  a  lamp  there;  and  these 
other  three  corners  have  no  lamps. 

Q.  You  are  pointing  to  what  ?  I  never  can  tell  the  directions.  Is 
that  the  southwest  corner?  I  suppose  it  is. — A.  That  is  south,  this 
wav,  and  this  would  be  the  west  side  of  the  street,  sir  [indicating], 

Q.  I  should  have  said  southwest. 
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Senator  Warner.  For  convenience  we  have  been  calling  from  Eliz- 
abeth street  iio  Washington  street  east.  It  is  really  northeast,  but  we 
have  been  calling  it  east. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  I  should  have  said  it  was  the  southwest  corner  to  which  you 
were  pointing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  so  that  we  would  have  it  indicated  in 
the  record.  Now,  there  is  a  lamp  at  that  point.  Is  there  a  lamp 
at  either  corner  of  Washington  and  Fourteenth  streets,  if  you  re- 
member?— A.  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets? 

Q.  Fourteenth  and  Washington. — ^A.  That  I  can  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Going  down  now  to  the  Cowen  alley.  Are  there  any  lamps 
in  that  alley? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  dark  alley?— i- A.  Just  a  dark  alley. 

Q.  I  mean  there  is  no  artificial  light? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Take  Elizabeth  street  next,  and  tell  us  where  the  lamps  are 
located  there,  if  you  know. — A.  There  is  one  here,  sir,  at  the  Leahy 
Hotel  corner. 

Senator  Warner.  When  you  say  "  here,"  that  is  Fourteenth  and 
Elizabeth  streets? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  would  be  the  southwest  corner? — A.  That  is  the  Leahy 
Hotel  [indicating]. 

Q.  What  corner  would  that  be? — A.  That  is  the  east  side  of  Eliza- 
beth street. 

Q.  On  the  east  side  of  Elizabeth  street  and  on  the  north  side  of 
that  cross  street — Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is 
one  across  here  on  Thirteenth  street,  where  this  star  is  on  this  map. 

Q.  And  then  there  is  one  at  the  other  corner  down  below  there,  or 
do  you  remember  ? — A.  There  is  one  here  right  near  the  bank. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  street  is  that — the  corner  of  what  streets? — A.  That  is 
Twelfth  and  Elizabeth  streets. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  the  lights  over  the  city  generally  about  as  you  have  de- 
scribed them  in  the  section  you  have  indicated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  one  kerosene  light  that  shines  through  two 
glasses,  on  an  average,  at  each  corner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  corner  of  each  square? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  eight  candlepower,  you  think,  as  I  under- 
stand you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  long  are  those  blocks,  or  squares,  if  you  can  tell  us? 
That  is,  how  far  is  it  from  Fourteenth  to  Thirteentli  street?  If  you 
can,  tell  us  how  far  it  is  from  P^lizabeth  street  up  to  Washington 
street,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  would  say  about  250  yards,  sir ;  200  or  250. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  you  mean,  instead  of  yards?  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  would  be  a  pretty  long  square,  would  it  not? 
That  map  is  30  feet  to  an  inch.— A.  It  is  157  feet  from  the  post  wall 
to  that  point  there,  sir  [indicating]. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 
.    Q.  What  point  is  that? — A.  That  is  the  Cowen  house,  and  that  is 
Fourteenth  street,  and  the  alley  here ;  so  that,  according  to  that,  that 
would  be  about  200  feet. 

Senator  Foraker.  Supposing  that  that  is  30  feet  to  the  inch,  tell  us 
how  long  those  squares  are? 

Senator  Overman.  You  were  stating,  I  think,  before  they  inter- 
^^upted  you,  the  distance  from  the  C(Jwen  house  back  to  the  wall;  you 
seem  to  have  measured  that? 

The  Witness.  It  was  either  157  or  175  feet.  I  can  not  be  positive, 
sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Oh ! 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Now,  you  measured  that  distance,  did  you,  Lieutenant? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  when  your  battalion  left  there? — A.  My  battalion,  I 
think,  left  there  in  July.  I  was  on  leave  at  the  time.  I  left  there  on 
the  2d  of  June. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  them  when  they  left  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  on  June  2  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  after  that  return  to  Brownsville,  and  if  so 
when,  and  how  did  you  happen  to  return? — A.*  I  was  in  Brownsville 
in  October,  about  the  22d  to  the  last  of  October,  on  a  hunting  leave. 

Q.  And  then  how  long  were  you  in  Brownsville  at  that  time? — A. 
I  was  there  from  about  the  20th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Where  did  you  make  your  headquarters  while  you  were 
there? — A.  While  I  was  in  Brownsville  I  stayed  at  the  Leahy 
Hotel. 

Q.  Before  I  examine  you  as  to  what  occurred  at  that  time,  state 
whether  or  not  at  any  subsequent  time  you  returned  to  Browns- 
ville— at  any  time  after  October. — A.  I  was  in  Brownsville,  sir,  the 
last  part  of  February  and  the  first  of  March. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  back  there  at  that  time? — A.  I  was 
\)rdered  down  there  the  first  time  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard 
^o  the  lagoon  there,  for  an  investigation  of  the  lagoon. 

Q.  What  were  you  ordered  to  do  in  connection  with  the  lagoon? — 
A..  I  was  ordered  to  investigate  it  and  see  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  drained  and  put  in  a  pipe  for  letting  fresh  water  into 
it,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  February? — A.  Either  the  last  of  February  or 
the  first  of  March. 

Q.  Did  you  return  there  still  another  time? — A.  I  was  there  in 
March;  I  was  ordered  there  by  the  department  commander. 

Q.  By  General  McCaskey? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  regard  to  the  affray 
of  the  night  of  August  13. 

Q.  What  did  he  order  you  to  go  there  for? — A.  To  investigate 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  shots  there,  and  to  investigate  what 
could  be  seen  from  (he  windows,  and  to  make  a  general  investiga- 
tion, sir,  of  the  affair. 

Q.  And  in  pursuance  of  that  order  you  went  there  and  executed 
that  order,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir 
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Q.  Is  that  how  you  happen  to  be  familiar,  in  the  way  you  have 
already  indicated,  with  the  locations  of  lights  and  other  things? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  written  report? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  reported  orally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  the  Penrose  court-martial  on  all 
these  subjects? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  this  report? — A.  I  was  put  on  the 
stand  as  a  witness. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  made  a  report  to  your  commanding  oflScer  that 
sent  you  there,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  just  reported  my  return  to  the 
post. 

Q.  You  did  not  report  the  facts  you  were  sent  to  ascertain? — 
A.  I  reported  the  facts  to  the  officer  that  was  giving  me  instructions 
from  the  department  commander. 

Q.  Who  was  that  officer? — A.  Part  of  it  was  to  one  of  his  aids, 
sir ;  and  one  was  to 

Q.  I  do  not  know  his  aids.  "Who  was  he? — ^A.  Well,  Lieutenant 
McCaskey  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

By  Senator  Fo^iaker: 

Q.  Lieutenant  McCaskey  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  an  aid  on  the 
staff  of  General  McCaskey? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  went.  You  have  been  there  repeatedly.  Now, 
we  will  go  back  and  take  up  those  visits  in  their  order.  \  ou  went 
there  in  October  on  the  hunting  trip,  I  understand  you  to  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  leave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  stopped  during  the  time  you  were  in 
the  city  ? — ^A.  While  I  was  in  Brownsville  I  stopped  at  the  Leahy 
Hotel. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  any  observations  at  that  time  as 
to  conditions  in  Brownsville  resulting  from  this  shooting  affray. — 
A.  Well,  sir;  in  one  instance  there  was  a  hole  made  by  a  bullet 
pointed  out  to  me  in  front  of  the  Crixell  saloon. 

Q.  Locate  that  saloon,  if  you  can,  on  the  map.  We  have  another, 
smaller  map  here. — A.  I  am  familiar  with  that  smaller  map,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  attached  to  part  No.  2  of  Senate  Document  155.  Who 
called  your  attention  to  that  bullet  hole? — A.  Mr.  T.  Crixell  and 
othei-s;  I  do  not  remember  their  names.  Mr.  T.  Crixell  and  other 
parties  who  were  standing  there  in  that  saloon,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  saloon  ? — A.  That  saloon  is  about  here,  sir  [in- 
dicating]. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Between    Thirteenth    and    Fourteenth    streets? — A.  Between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Just  locate  that,  if  you  can,  on  the  map,  and  tell  us  where  that 
saloon  is.    On  which  side  of  Elizabeth  street  is  that  saloon  as  you 
go  up  from  the  barracks? — A.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
^'omg  up  from  the  barracks. 
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Q.  We  call  that  the  west  side.    As  you  go  up  town A.  This  is 

the  west,  as  I  understand  [indicating]. 

4   Q^  As  you  go  out  of  the  gate  and  go  up  town  it  is  on  the  left 
land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  left  side. 

Q.  Ijook  at  the  map  and  tell  us  between  what  streets  it  is  located. — 
L  It  is  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets  on  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  Between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth;  and  what  is  immediately 
>pposite  it? — A.  The  Ruby  saloon;  the  Tillman  saloon — it  is  the 
jame  thing. 

Q.  The  Tillman  saloon  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  up,  and 
opposite  it  is  the  Crixell  saloon  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  street? — 
A.  That  is  about  in  there;  yes,  sir  [indicating]. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is  intended  to  represent. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  3  and  8. 

Senator  Foraker.  No.  8  is  the  Tillman  saloon. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes ;  No.  8  is  the  Tillman  saloon. 

By  Senator  For^vker: 

Q.  No.  8,  the  black  spot  you  pointed  to,  is  intended  to  represent 
Tillman's  saloon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  saloon  you  speak  of  is  immediately  opposite,  is  it — Crix- 
ell's  saloon ? — A.   Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  here. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  saloon  there  kept  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Crixell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  Crixell  brothers  has  a  saloon 
over  near  the  market,  known  as  the  market  saloon,  the  White  Ele- 
phant, I  believe. 

Q.  lie  keeps  the  Wliite  Elephant?— A.  I  think  it  is  the  White 
Elepliant.     It  is  right  opposite  the  market. 

Q.  The  man  who  keeps  that  saloon  is  a  different  man  from  the  man 
who  keeps  the  White  Elephant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  his  brother. 

Q.  Where  was  this  bullet  hole  that  you  speak  about?  Where  did 
you  find  it  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  you  ? — A.  The  bullet  hole  was 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground  and  in  a  2  by  4  upright  supporting  a 
shed  over  in  front  of  Crixell's  saloon. 

Q.  An  upright? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  shed  coming  out  over  the  sidewalk? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
i.t  covered  the  sidewalk  entirely. 

Q.  A  sort  of  an  awning? — A.  It  was  made  of  tongue-and-groove 
stuff — regular  flooring,  I  think,  sir,  the  top  of  it. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  With  these  2  by  4s  every  15  feet  or  so  to  support  it. 

Q.  Was  it  Crixell,  the  proprietor,  who  pointed  it  out  to  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  point  it  out  to  you? — A.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  going  on  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  it; 
but  he  says,  *'  Come  out  here,  and  I  will  show  you  how  near  they 
come  to  getting  us,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he  went  out  and 
showed  me  this  post,  and  he  said,  "  That  is  one  of  the  shots  fired  that 
night,"  and  I  said,  "  You  are  mistaken  about  that."  I  said,  "  That  is 
about  a  .44  or  .45."  He  said,  "  No,"  and  some  of  the  others  spoke  up 
and  said  it  was  not  any  mistake,  they  knew  what  it  was  and  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  I  said,  "  liet  us  cut  it  out,'' 
and  I  started  to  cut  it  out  with  my  pocketknife,  and  Crixell  went  in 
the  bar  and  got  a  brace  and  bit  and  we  bored  it  out,  and  it  was  a 
lead  bullet,  with  no  steel  jacket,  soft  lead,  and  I  should  judge  the 
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bullet  weighed  about  220  grains;  between  180  and  220  grains.  But 
in  cutting  it  out  we  cut  it  in  small  pieces. 

Q.  So  that  you  destroyed  the  bullet — the  entirety  of  the  bullet  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  you  got  it  all  out? — A.  We  got  it  all  out.  It  was  in  a 
piece  of  soft  pine  2  inches  thick. 

Q.  It  was  all  lead? — A.  It  was  all  lead. 

Q.  With  no  steel  jacket  on  it  at  all? — A,  No  steel  jacket  at  all. 

Q.  And  no  pieces  of  steel'around  about  the  bullet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  examined  carefully  about  that,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  all  were  present  when  that  occurred? — A.  Mr.  Crixell 
and  Mr.  Matlock  and  some  others;  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  Mr.  Matlock  was  connected  with  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  quarteimaster's  clerk. 

Q.  He  was  present  and  saw  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  bullet? — A.  I  wrapped  it  up  in  a 
cigarette  paper  and  put  it  in  some  of  my  hunting  clothe^s,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  since. 

Q.  You  lost  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  recollection  is  positive  as  to  the  character  of  the  bul- 
let?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive,  on  account  of  there  being  so  much 
argument  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurred  in  comioction  with  that 
visit  to  Brownsville  that  we  ought  to  know  about? — A.  No,  sir;  noth- 
ing of  importance.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk. 

Q.  Well,  pass  that  by  for  the  present.  Then  you  returned  to  your 
post  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  your  leave  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Over3ian  : 
Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  sent  to  look  at  the  lagoon? — A.  No, 
sir;  that  was  the  time  that  I  was  on  hunting  leave. 
Senator  Warner.  That  was  in  October. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Then,  you  went  back  in  November.  How  long  were  j'ou  there 
that  time? — A.  I  went  back  there  either  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March,  and  I  was  there,  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was 
five  or  six  days. 

Q.  Did  you  gather  up  any  information  with  regard  to  this  shoot- 
ing affray  that  you  think  would  be  valuable  to  us?  I  do  not  know 
what  you  know.  If  you  know  anything,  tell  us. — A.  No  more  than 
what  1  did  when  I  was  sent  down  by  General  McCaskey.  I  made  a 
full  investigation  then. 

Q.  Well,  pass  to  that  at  once.  How  long  were  you  there  when 
you  went  down  by  order  of  General  McCat^key? — A.  I  was  there 
three  days. 

Q.  You  were  instructed  by  him  to  do  that? — A.  I  was  instructed 
to  investigate  this  affray  in  Brownsville  on  August  13 — the  night  of 
August  13. 

Q.  With  special  reference  to  what  ? — A.  I  was  instructed  to  see 
what  ])arts  of  the  barracks  I  could  see  from  the  different  windows 
ol  Oic  I^eahy  Hotel  and  to  trace  the  shots  that  went  into  the  Cowen 
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house,  and  to  examine  the  lights  and  see  what  I  could  tell  at  night, 
«nd  how  far  the  light  would  throw,  and  ho^  much  light  there  was, 
Jind  how  far  a  person  could  be  recognized  at  night,  and  to  trace  the 
%ots  fired  into  the  Western  Union  oflSce. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  instructions  about  a  man  by  the  name  of 
\llison,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  prison  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

was  instructed,  or  requested  rather,  to  go  and  see  Allison  and  see 
irhat  the  charges  were  against  him  and  why  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  that  was  an  individual  matter  by  itself,  I  will  ask 
70u,  first,  who  this  man  Allison  was? — A.  He  was  a  discharged  sol- 
iier  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  who  had  started  a  saloon,  as  you  understood  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  He  started  a  saloon  up  on  what  is  mown  as  the  firing 
line. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  saloon  was  located  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  never  been  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  up  to  that  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him? — A.  In  the  Cameron  County  jail. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  there? — A.  He  had  been  there,  sir,  since 
about  the  1st  of  September,  1906. 

Q.  And  this  was  in  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1907? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  put  in  the  guardhouse  a  while, 
and  then  sent  to  the  jail  after  things  quieted  down. 

Q.  Upoi^  what  charge  was  he  then  in  the  jail  ? — A.  Assault  with  at- 
tempt to  murder. 

Q.  Upon  whom? — A.  A  colored  brakeman  on  the  St.  Ijouis, 
Brownsville  and  Mexican  Kailroad.  His  first  name  was  Dee.  I  do 
not  know  his  last  name. 

Q.  What  is  that  name? — A.  D-e-e. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  that  charge? — A.  I  investigated  it  I  saw 
this  man  Dee,  and  he  told  me  that  the  night  that  Allison  was  charged 
with  the  assault  with  attempt  to  murder  that  he  was  in  there,  and 
several  other  brakemen  and,  I  think,  one  or  two  negroes  of  the  town. 

Q.  They  were  in  where? — A.  Were  in  this  man's  saloon. 

Q.  Which  man? — A.  In  Allison's  saloon. 

Q.  In  Allison's  saloon.  Go  on. — A.  And  that  they  were  drinking — 
-nd  in  fact  all  of  them  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time — 
nd  that  he  had  been  drinking  with  this  man  Allison,  and  he  had  given 
lim  credit,  and  everything,  and  that  they  were  good  friends,  and 
hat  they  were  always  running  on,  joking  with  one  another;  and  he 
aid  that  the  next  day  he  was  told  by  a  negro  named  William  Henry 
hat  Allison  attempted  to  kill  him,  and  he  said  he  paid  no  attention 
o  it  because  he  knew  there  was  no  truth  in  it ;  that  Allison  had  no 
'eason  on  earth  to  want  to  kill  him ;  but  during  the  talk  that  night 
his  William  Henry  said  the  reason  was  that  Allison  said  he  told  him 
le  was  going  to  kill  him,  was  because  he  thought  he  was  a  Mexican 
)fficer,  and  this  man  Dee  stated  to  me  that  he  simply  said  that  joking; 
:hat  they  were  joking  with  each  other  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  this  man  Dee  prefer  charges  against  Allison  at  any  time? — 
A..  No,  sir.    I  took  him  up  before  Mr.  Kleiber,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
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ney,  and  he  made  the  same  statement  to  him,  that  Allison  had  not 
made  any  attempt  to  assault  him  or  murder  him,  and  Mr.  Kleiber 
said,  "  That  is  different  from  what  you  told  me ; "  and  he  said  no,  it 
was  not  different ;  that  they  may  have  twisted  his  words. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  about  Allison,  as  to  his  mental  condition  ?^ 
A.  I  think  the  man  is  going  crazy,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  had  any  preliminary  examination  or  trial  of  any 
kind  ? — A.  He  was  indicted. 

Q.  I  know;  but  up  to  the  time  you  were  there?  He  has  been 
indicted  since,  has  he  not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  indicted  just  before 
I  went  there. 

Q.  Before  you  went  there.  But  did  he  have  any  trial  at  the  time 
he  was  arrested  ? — A.  Not  that  I  could  find  out.  A  ^reat  many 
people  there  did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  man  was  in  jail.  When  1 
was  there  on  the  trip  before  that  many  of  the  people  told  me  he  was 
in  Mexico. 

Q.  But  he  was  in  jail? — A.  He  was  in  jail  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  he  was  indicted  just  before  you  got  there.  Has  he  been 
tried  since  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  will  not  fc^  until  the  next  term  of 
court. 

Q.  You  investigated  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  will  the  next  term  of  court  commence? — A.  About  next 
September. 

Q.  So  that  it  will  be  about  a  year  since  he  was  arrested  before  he 
can  be  brought  to  trial  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Alison  protest  his  innocence  of  any  offense? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  said  that  he  wasn't  guilty  of  anything.  I  asked  him  why  he 
tiiought  they  had  him  in  there,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  it  was 
because  they  wanted  to  keep  him  from  testifying  before  any  court, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  usmg  his  liquor  license. 

Q.  You  made  that  investigation  in  pursuance  of  orders  under 
which  you  went  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  volunteer  matter  on  your  part? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  come  to  the  other  part  of  your  instructions.  You  have 
already  told  us  about  the  lights  and  about  the  length  of  the  squares. 
Going  now  to  the  Cowen  house,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
were  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  the  places  where  tnat 
house  had  been  fired  into,  and  from  where,  perhaps.  Before  you 
do  that,  let  me  ask  you  whether  that  Cowen  house  stands  as  indicated 
thiere,  directly  on  tne  corner,  and  give  us  your  testimony  about  it.^ 
A.  The  Cowen  house  is  located  about  correctly.  It  is  a  little  too  far 
over  from  the  alley,  according  to  the  scale. 

Q.  It  is  right  on  the  alley,  is  it  not? — A.  Here  is  the  alley,  here, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  meant  to  represent  the  fence  [indicating]. 
Yes;  that  represents  the  fence  back  there,  and  the  house  is  too  Sir 
back  in  the  yard,  back  this  way,  toward  Elizabeth  street.  This 
house  runs  back  farther  than  this  map  gives  it  [indicating]. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  picture  of  the  house  in  part 
No.  2  of  Senate  Document  155.  We^  understand.  Lieutenant,  that 
those  lines  there  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  alley  on  that  map? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  wide  that  alley  is? — A.  That  alley  is  about 
20  or  24  feet  wide,  sir. 
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Q,  There  is  a  space  indicated  on  the  map,  is  there,  between  the 
house  and  the  line  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  see  it  from  here.  That  explains  what  jou  were  say- 
ing.    The  alley  is  how  wide  ? — ^A.  About  20  or  24  feet. 

Q.  Some  one  has  testified  that  it  is  only  16  feet.  Did  you  measure 
it? — ^A.  I  did  not  measure  the  alley,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Let  him  measure  it  now. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Take  the  rule  and  measure  it  now. — A.  I  do  not  think  the  scale 
of  that  map  is  correct,  sir.  [After  making  measurement.]  That 
gives  it  about  10  feet,  sir. 

Q.  About  19  feet  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  one  testified  that  it  was  15  feet. — A.  I  have  been  in  there  a 
good  many  times  and  it  is  about  20  or  24  feet. 

Q.  Can  two  teams  pass  each  other  there,  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  do  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  wide  enough  for  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sixteen  feet  w^ould  be  wide  enough  for  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator-OvERMAN : 

Q.  Is  there  any  pavement  along  that  alley? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  It  is  not  paved.  Is  the  alley  itself  paved? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the 
streets  are  not  paved. 

Q.  Here  is  the  picture  of  the  Cowen  house,  picture  No.  12,  in  the 
second  part  of  Senate  Document  155.  Using  that  picture,  describe  it 
to  the  members  of  the  committee. — A.  That  picture  does  not  show 
where  the  shots  entered  the  house. 

Q.  What  front  is  that  in  the  picture? — A.  That  is  on  Fourteenth 
street.     That  is  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  house  fronts  on  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  does  not  front  on  the  alley? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  end  of  that  house  is  toward  the  alley? — A.  This  end 
[indicating] . 

Q.  That  is  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture? — ^A.  The  left-hand 
^ide,  facing  the  picture. 

Q.  Facing  the  picture? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  the  shots  enter  that  house? — A.  I  can  not  show 
5t  from  the  picture. 

Q.  Just  go  to  the  map  and  show  us.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  an  L 
running  back  in  rear  of  that  house,  a  kitchen  or  anything? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  the  kitchen  is  in  a  yard.    There  is  no  L. 

Q.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. — A.  That  is  the  alley  running  down, 
and  the  last  window  on  the  alley  side  of  the  house  is  located  about 
there  [indicating],  and  most  of  the  shots  were  fired  in  that  window. 

Q.  When  you  say  "about,"  that  is  in  the  corner? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  window  is  located  about  10  or  12  feet — about  8  feet  from  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Q.  The  window  is? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  feet  back,  then,  firom  Fourteenth  street? — A.  No,  sir; 
from  the  yard,  sir.  Most  of  the  shots  were  shot  through  that  window. 
One  of  tnem  went  in  that  casing,  in  the  window  casing.    The  rest 
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of  the  shots  were  fired  in  this  second  window  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  came  in  a  line  from  the  back  gate,  about  there,  into  the  second 
window  [indicating]. 

Q.  So  that  the  shots  were  fired  into  the  house  from  some  point  in 
the  alley,  as  I  understand  you  to  indicate? — A.  All  of  the  shots 
in  that  house  came  from  the  alley,  the  back  alley.  No  shots  in  the 
front  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  the  point  they  were  fired  from  was  somewhere  in  the 
alley? — A.  These  shots  were  fired  across  in  the  alley,  standing  facing 
the  window,  and  the  second  place  the  shots  were  fired  from  the  gate, 
and  there  is  a  fence  there  just  about  the  right  height  for  a  man  to  aim 
over,  to  rest  his  gun  on  and  aim  over. 

Q.  Were  any  shots  fired  into  that  house,  so  far  as  you  could  de- 
termine, from  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  it  and  went  all  over  it,  and 
I  could  not  find  any  shots. 

Q.  There  were  about  how  many  shots  you  found  that  had  been 
fired  into  that  house? — A.  There  were  about  20. 

Q.  About  20  shots.  Twenty  holes,  or  20  separate  bullets? — 
A.  Twenty  separate  bullets  went  in  there. 

Q.  Twenty  separate  bullets  all  went  in  from  some  point  in  the 
alley  ? — A.  Into  those  two  windows,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rear  part  of  the  house? — A.  This  is  the  rear  part  of 
the  house.  This  is  the  side  facing  the  alley.  Most  of  the  shots,  the 
majority  of  them,  went  in  this  window  on  the  alley  side. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  rear  part  of  the  house,  you  mean 

A.  The  back  of  the  house,  sir. 

Q.  The  back  of  the  house,  toward  garrison  road  ? — A.  Facing  the 
garrison,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  entered  the  two  windows  chiefly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  where  did  the  shots  go  when  they  went  into  the  house? — 
A.  Thev  went  through  this  partition  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  what,  a  partition? — ^A.  Here  is  a  bedroom,  and  that  is 
what  they  used  as  a  dining  room.  Those  shots  that  came  through 
this  window  facing  the  alley  went  through  this  partition  and  through 
this  partition  here,  and  one  of  them  struck  here  and  went  over  into 
this  bedroom  and  broke  the  mirror  in  a  wardrobe. 

Q.  That  is  the  shot  that  has  been  reported  that  it  came  through 
some  other  window? — ^A.  The  alignment  is  through  the  casing  of 
the  door.    I  put  a  steel  rod  in  there  and  aligned  the  shot. 

Q.  And  it  came  through  that  window? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the 
shots  through  this  window  [indicating]  came  into  this  room.  Two 
went  in  and  one  of  them  went  over  and  struck  a  dresser  that  was  iu 
this  corner  and  went  through  into  the  drawer  and  went  out  again. 

Q.  They  went  pretty  much  all  over  the  house,  did  they? — A.  The 
most  of  them  went  in  this  back  part  of  it,  sir.  Only  about  three 
shots  in  this  room  and  in  this  one  [indicating]. 

Q.  Only  about  three  shots  in  the  front  part  of  the  house? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  were  no  shots  struck  this  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
street.    No  shots  came  through  it  and  no  shots  struck  it. 
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Q.  No  shots  struck  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  shots  struck  the  front  of  the  house? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  been  fired  on  at  all  from  the  front? — ^A. 
Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Thirteenth  street  side? — A.  No  shots  of  a  high-power 
■m.    The  windows  were  open.    Some  low-caliber  gun  may  have 

an  fired  in  there  and  shots  struck  the  floor. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  bullet  holes  you  saw,  simply. — A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  Garza  house? — ^A.  Right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  Right  opposite? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  bullet  holes  in  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  found  two. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  'V\Tiat  house  is  that? — A.  The  Garza  house. 
By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  did  they  seem  to  have  been  fired  from? — A.  There  was 
one  shot,  sir,  that  struck  near  the  floor,  about  6  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  14  or  18  inches  from  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  was  fired  from 
Eibout  here,  from  the  alignment,  and  struck  over  here  and  went  out 
[indicating].  It  gave  an  alignment,  by  the  two  holes,  about  there 
[indicating]. 

Q.  Could  any  of  those  shots  you  saw  in  either  the  Garza  house  or 
the  Cowen  house,  according  to  the  alignment  as  you  determined  it, 
liave  been  fired  from  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir.  No,  sir;  they  were 
apt.  You  see,  this  house  would  prevent  firing  from  the  barracks 
[indicating]. 

By  Senator  Hemenway: 
Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that  house  on  the  map,  to  which  you 
point? — A.  That  is  No.  9,  there.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
lumber  of  the  house,  but  it  is  9  on  the  map. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  That  is  the  Martinez  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Martinez  cot- 

Q.  Did  you  examine,  when  there,  as  to  shots  in  the  Martinez 
couse? — A.  One  went  through  the  window  there,  sir  [indicating]. 

Q.  Where  did  that  appear  to  have  been  fired  from? — A.  That  was 
ired  from  this  road  running  along  here,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  The  garrison  road? — A.  Garrison  road,  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment reservation. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  About  what  point,  as  near  as  you  could  determine,  was  that 
ired  from  ? — A.  It  was  fired  in  this  window,  the  first  window  nearest 
he  alley  in  front  of  the  house,  and  went  through  the  floor  and,  I 
hink,  was  found  in  a  barrel  of  lime  or  cement. 

Q.  About  how  far  up  from  the  ground  was  it  where  it  struck  the 
lOuse? — A.  About  3  feet  8  or  9  inches. 

Q.  Could  that  shot,  so  far  as  you  could  determine,  have  been  fired 
from  the  barracks? — A.  I  think  the  wall  is  too  high  there  for  it  to 
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have  been  fired  from  the  barracks.     It  could  have  been  fired  down, 
sir;  it  is  possible.     But  the  wall  is  too  high. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  It  could  have  been  fired  just  outside  of  the  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  the  wall,  and  the  house  is  right  here,  and  it  could  have  been 
fired  outside  of  the  wall. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  determine,  your  conclusion  was  that  it  was 
probably  fired  somewhere  outside  of  the  wall,  in  the  street? — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  think  it  was  fired  from  outside  the  wall. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  Western  Union  telegraph  office.  I  think  you 
said  you  were  instructed  to  examine  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  No.  1  on  that  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  have  a  bullet  hole  in  it? — A.  That  had  one  bullet  hole. 
That  shot  went  in  the  upper  story,  in  the  shingles,  and  deflected  down 
and  went  into  the  bedroom. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  or  seek  to  determine  where  that  was  probably 
fired  from? — A.  The  alignment  of  that  shot  was  from  about  here; 
right  in  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  are  pointing  now  to  a  spot  in  the  Garrison  road  outside  of 
the  reservation  wall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  rear  of  B  barracks? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  could  that  shot,  according  to  the  alignment  as  you  deter- 
mined it.  have  been  fired  from  D  barracks? — A.  From  D  barracks? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  the  location,  sir. 

Q.  The  alignment  missed  the  barracks  entirely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  By 
putting  a  rod  through  there  and  going  outside,  the  line  strikes  about 
the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Q.  You  put  a  rod  through  the  bullet  hole,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  house  did  you  examine  as  to  bullet  holes? 
Coming  down  the  alley,  now,  did  you  go  to  the  Miller  Hotel? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  Miller  Hotel  [indicating  on  map]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  The  Miller  Hotel  is  marked  5  on  the  map. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  bullet  holes  in  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  There 
is  one  that  went  in  a  window,  located  about  there  on  the  alley.  A 
shot  went  through  the  framework — no;  it  went  through  the  wire 
screen,  a  mosquito  screen — just  about  ^  feet  8  inches  up  from  the  sill 
of  the  window. 

Q.  Where  did  it  go  when  it  went  through? — A.  It  kept  straight 
up,  sir,  and  went  through  the  floor  of  the  third  story,  and,  I  think 
lodged  in  the  wall. 

Q.  Is  that  the  shot  that  a  Mrs.  Odin  testified  about  as  going 
through  her  hair? — A.  I  have  heard  about  that,  sir.     I  was  told  of  it 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  observing  bullets 
fired  out  of  high-power  rifles,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  if  that  bullet  had  gone  through  her  hair, 
she  ever  would  have  testified  about  it? — A.  It  would  have  been  a 
miracle  if  she  had.    I  do  not  think  she  would. 
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Q.  It  would  not  have  to  hit  her  head  in  order  to A.  She  would 

not  have  testified  for  some  weeks,  at  any  rate,  if  she  had  ever  testified. 
I  have  seen  large  game  killed  by  barking  them ;  they  were  not  struck 
by  the  bullet  at  all. 

Q.  By  what? — A.  Just  barking  them. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Did  she  say  that  she  was  struck  or  barked? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  did. 

Q.  It  might  have  whistled  close  to  her;  it  might  have  gone  through 
her  hair  if  she  had  a  heavy  suit  of  hair? — A.  It  might  have  whistled 
within  10  or  15  feet  of  her,  sir;  she  was  in  a  closed  room. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  One  of  those  shots  does  create  a  concussion  of  great  force  and 
power? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  affect  an  individual  if  it  came  that  close  to 
him? — A.  If  a  shot  passed  through  this  room  it  would  move  all  these 
papers  on  that  table. 

Q.  If  it  went  through  this  room? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  went  through 
this  room  it  would  move  all  the  papers  on  this  table. 
.    Q.  If  it  went  through  here  anywhere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  went 
through  here  anywhere.     If  it  went  close  to  the  ceiling  it  would  move 
all  these  papers,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  pass  that.  Could  you  tell  where  that  shot  was  fired 
from  ? — A.  That  shot  was  fired  from  the  alley ;  fired  right  straight  up. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  fired  from  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  other  shots  in  the  Miller  Hotel  that  you 
examined? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  shot  through  the  window 
here,  sir,  and  one  under  the  window  farther  down,  and  then  one  shot 
went  through  the  window  casing  of  the  window  nearest  to  the  alley 
on  the  Thirteenth  street  side  [indicating]. 

Q.  Where  were  those  shots  fired  from? — A.  Those  shots  were  fired 
from  somewhere  in  this  alley,  sir.  They  could  have  been  fired  from 
somewhere  10  or  12  feet  from  the  alley  and  Thirteenth  street,  or  some- 
where down  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  building  standing  opposite  the 
Miller  Hotel  on  Thirteenth  street — the  King  Building?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
James  B.  Wells's  oflSce  is  in  it;  right  along  here. 

Now,  could  those  shots  have  been  fired  irom  down  where  you  indi- 
cated, below  the  King  Building,  to  strike  the  Miller  Hotel?— A.  This 
back  part  of  the  building  is  20  or  22  feet  high,  and  it  is  31  feet  from 
the  third  story  window  to  the  ground,  and  they  would  have  had  to 
have  gotten  far  enough  down  the  alley  to  have  fired  over  that  build- 
ing, or  they  would  have  had  to  have  been  right  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  So  that  all  those  shots  were  on  the  Thirteenth  street  side  of  the 
Miller  Hotel?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  necessarily  fired  from  either  a  point  in  the 
alley  right  at  Thirteenth  street,  practically,  or  from  a  point  in  the 
alley  a  considerable  distance  down,  to  admit  of  their  firing  over  the 
King  Building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  another  house — the  Starck  house — that  was  fired  into. 
Did  you  look  at  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  Washington  street,  sir. 
There  it  is  [indicating  on  map]. 
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Q.  That  is  on  Washington  street  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  See  if  that  is  what  it  says  on  the  index  to  the  map  there. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  Starck  house. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  if  that  had  been  fired  into? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  there  were  five  or  six  shots  in  there. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  where  thev  were  fired  from,  as  nearly 
as  you  could  determine. — A.  They  were  nred  from  Washington  street. 

Q.  They  were  not  fired  from  the  barracks  and  could  not  have 
been? — ^A.  No,  sir;  tbey  could  not  have  been. 

Q.  I  think  I  missed  one  house — the  Yturria  house.  That  is  up 
nerfr  the  fort  there. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  marked  No.  7  on  the  map. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  The  Yturria  house  is  marked  No.  7  on  the  map.  Did  you  ex- 
amine as  to  shots  in  that  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  water  tank  or  a  tower  there,  is  there  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Right  in  that  L?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  found  as  to  those  shots  and  where  thej 
were. — A.  There  are  two  rooms  here  with  a  partition  between ;  one  is 
a  pantry  and  a  storeroom,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  other 
is  a  kitchen.  One  of  those  shots  went  m  right  about  there  [indicat- 
ing], and  there  is  a  picture  hanging  there,  and  it  went  through  the 
picture. 

Q.  And  went  clear  through  that  L? — A.  Yes,  Sir;  and  struck 
down  near  the  floor  on  the  opposite  side.  The  other  one  struck 
near  the  corner  of  this  back  room,  and  struck  up  about  6^  feet  op 
7  feet,  and  ranged  down. 

Q.  And  did  not  one  go  through  and  lodge  in  the  framework  of 
the  well? — A.  The  well  is  here,  sir  [indicating].  One  of  these  shots 
came  through  the  wall  first,  not  the  wall,  but  the  trestlework  of 
the  tank,  the  support  to  the  tank.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  is 
a  support  to  the  tank  or  whether  it  is  the  framework  of  the  windmill. 

Q.  There  is  a  well  spoken  of,  and  also  a  water  tank.  One  of 
those  shots  went  through  the  water  tank?— A.  It  went  through  the 
woodwork,  there,  of  the  water  tank  or  the  windmill. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  or  not  when  one  of  these  high-power  pro- 
jectiles or  bullets  strikes  wood  or  anything  else  in  its  flight  it  is 
likely  to  be  deflected  by  it? — ^A.  It  may  be  deflected  in  any  direction. 
It  may  go  at  right  angles,  or  straight  up. 

Q.  Is  not  that  practically  the  rule,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  deflected 
in  any  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  ruler  I 
hold  in  my  hand  may  deflect  a  bullet.  It  depends  on  the  distance 
from  the  gun,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  When  these  bullets  start  in  their  flight  they  tumble,  I  believe. 
Is  that  the  expression  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  tumbling? — ^A.  The  bullet , 
sometimes  mstead  of  striking  flat  will  strike  sideways,  maybe. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  tumbling?  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said. 
You  have  two  cartridges  there.  One  is  supposed  to  be  a  ^Krag- 
Jorgensen  and  the  other  a  Springfield  cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  directly  on  another  subject. 
But  just  now,  illustrate  what  you  mean  by  tumbling. — ^A.  Well, 
when  the  bullet  is  fired  out  of  the  ffun,  until  after  it  has  gone  500 
or  600  yards  the  rotation  of  the  bullet  causes  the  point,  of  course, 
to  cover  a  larger  circle  than  the  back  part  of  it  does.  Well,  if  it 
strikes  flat  when  it  is  moving  in  that  way  its  penetration  is  pretty 
apt  to  be  straight  throuffh  and  take  the  same  alignment  as  when  it 
was  first  fired.  But  if  the  bullet  strikes  in  this  way  when  it  is  rotat- 
ing [indicating]  it  is  likely  to  go  sideways,  and  it  may  go  at  right 
angles,  or  if  it  strikes  when  the  bullet  is  in  that  position  it  will  go 
straight  up.  It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  bullet  strikes  where 
it  will  be  deflected.  And  one  of  these  shots,  sir,  seemed  to  strike 
in  that  direction.  It  went  through  this  woodwork  and  then  struck 
there  [indicating]. 

Q.  It  struck  the  woodwork  of  the  tank,  you  mean  ? — ^A.  Either  the 
tank  or  the  windmill;  either  one  or  the  other;  I  am  not  positive 
which  it  is. 

Q.  And  went  where  ? — A.  Into  the  house  here,  into  the  wall. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  tell  from  your  inspection  of  what  you  found 
there  where  that  bullet  had  been  fired  from? — ^A.  No,  sir.  The  bul- 
let had  been  deflected,  and  I  could  not  tell.  I  know  that  the  bullet 
was  coming  in  this  direction. 

Senator  Overman.  Which  direction  is  that  from  C  barracks? — ^A. 
That  is  C  barracks  there;  yes,  sir  [indicating  on  map]. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Could  that  bullet  have  been  fired,  according  to  anything  you 
saw  of  the  efl'ects  it  produced,  from  C  barracks? — A.  No,  sii*;  because 
the  trajectory  was  in  that  direction  [indicating]. 

Q.  But  just  where  it  came  from  you  are  unable  to  tell? — A.  I 
could  not  say,  sir.  It  may  have  come  from  the  wall.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  other  of  those  bullets? — A.  This  bullet  here,  I 
do  not  think  that  struck  anything  else  before  it  entered  the  house. 

Q.  Where  did  that  probably  come  from,  as  near  as  you  could  de- 
termine?— A.  When  the  bullet  was  fired  the  gun  was  9  or  10  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Q.  Nine  or  10  feet  from  the  ground? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  direction  did  it  come  from,  as  nearly  as  you  could  tell? — 
A.  It  came  from  there  [indicating]. 

Senator  0\'erman.  Let  the  stenographer  get  that.    From  where? 

The  Witness.  From  that  direction.  There  is  the  road.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  position  of  the  man  standing  firing  the  shot,  or 
whether  a  man  fired  it,  but  there  is  the  direction  of  the  alignment  of 
the  bullet  [indicating]. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  from  the  east  end  of  C  barracks? 

The  Witness.  There  is  C  barracks,  there  is  the  wall,  and  there  is 
the  road  between  the  town  and  the  barracks  [indicating]. 

Senator  Overman.  I  just  wanted  the  stenographer  to  get  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  We  will  get  it  all.     Could  that  bullet  have  been  fired  from  C 
barracks? — A.  No,  sir.     You  see  this  here  stops  it  from  C  barracks. 
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Q.  Yes.  Now  describe  in  that  connection  what  outbuildings  there 
are,  or  houses,  in  rear  of  the  barracks  along  that  wall. — A.  Tlie 
lavatory  is  right  here,  sir,  and  then  there  is  a  wood  shed  and  a  small 
oil  house  behind  each  barracks. 

Q.  Wliat  is  that? — A.  There  is  a  lavatory,  a  wood  shed,  and  a 
small  oil  house  behind  each  barracks. 

Q.  They  are  behind  C  barracks  as  well  as  behind  B  barracks? — 
A.  Behind  C  barracks,  B  barracks,  and  D  barracks,  and  behind 
No.  36. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  bullet  holes  or  marks  that  you  exam- 
med? — A.  I  examined  a  bullet  in  the  Wreford  office. 

Q.  What  building  is  that  in? — A.  It  is  a  small  building.  I 
think  it  belongs  to  Bestiro. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located? — A.  Eight  there,  sir,  on  that  corner  [in- 
dicating]. 

Senator  Overman.  The  comer  of  what  streets? 

Answer.  The  corner  of  Thirteenth. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Directly  across  from  the  Miller  Hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  bullet  mark? — A.  That  bullet  struck  the  Wre- 
ford office  about  12  or  14  feet  from  the  Thirteenth  street  corner  and 
about  6  feet  from  the  floor,  maybe  more — a  little  more. 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  I  will  hand  you  six  bullets. — A.  There  were 
four  other  bullets  in  that  house,  but  they  only  claimed  that  one  of 
them  was  fired  that  night. 

Q.  Those  bullets  were  in  what  house? — A.  In  the  Wreford  office. 

Q.  There  were  four  other  bullets  in  it? — A.  There  were  five  .30- 
caliber  bullet  holes  in  that  building. 

Q.  When  were  the  others  fired  into  it? — A.  That  I  do  not  know, 
sir.  They  had  had  at  some  time  in  the  past  some  shooting  trouble, 
and  they  came  through  the  windows. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  any  shooting  trouble  before  in  Browns- 
ville?— ^A.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  They  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  had  in  the  times  before? — A.  Not  right  in  Browns- 
ville. I  remember  shots  being  fired  there  at  night.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  shots  to  be  fired  back  on  the  firing  line,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  firing  line?  I  wish  you  would  indicate  it. — ^A. 
The  firing  line  runs  from  here  up  back  in  here,  sir  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  along  in  that  locality  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear 
firing  at  night?— A.  Up  to  1906,  sir,  it  was  very  common  to  hear 
firing  almost  every  night  along  there. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You  said,  "  Along  here."    Suppose  you  indicate  where  it  was. — 
A.  Along  this  road  up  here. 

Q.  You  see,  that  will  not  mean  very  much  in  the  printed  record. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  From  what  point  on  what  street? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  not  out 
there.    I  would  judge  from  about  Adams  street. 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Jefferson  street  is  the  next  street  parallel  to  that? — A.  On,  up; 
it  is  not  built  up ;  it  is  just  mesquit  and  brush,  cactus,  and  a  few  dobe 
shacks  around  in  there.  It  is  where  the  Mexicans  used  to  sell  mescal 
and  such  things  to  the  soldiers,  or  anybody  who  would  buy,  and  that 
was  where  the  firing  was. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  firearms  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens 
of  Brownsville  and  vicinity,  so  far  as  you  observed? — A.  I  think 
most  of  the  citizens  owned  firearms,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  firearms  they  had  ? — A.  Well,  they  had  all 
kinds,  sir.  A  good  many  of  them  had  the  box-magazine  Wmchester. 
That  is  used  there  a  good  deal. 

Q.  The  box-magazine  Winchester;  that  is  the  gim  of  1905? — A* 
1906— no;   I  mean  1896. 

Q.  Of  1895,  the  box-magazine  Winchester  ?— A.  Eithw  1895  or 
1896 ;  the  Winchester  box  magazine  that  shoots  the  .30-40  shoots  this 
ammunition,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  that  .30-40?— A.  It  is  .30  caliber,  and  40 
grains  of  powder. 

Q.  The  40  refers  to  the  number  of  grains  of  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  accurate,  it  is  forty -two  and  a  fraction  grains,  but  they 
call  it  .30-40.— A.  .30^0;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  Winchester  box-magazine  rifle  of  1905  uses  that 
cartridge — if  that  is  the  vear? — A.   1895. 

Q.  I  mean  1895.     It  slioots  that  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  personally? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  owned  one  of 
:hem,  sir,  and  have  fired  tne  ammunition  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  own  one  of  these  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  What  ammunition  did  you  shoot  out  of  it?     Is  that  the  Kj-ag 
DuUet  or  the  Springfield? — A.  I  used  the  .30-40  Winchester  box- 
magazine  ammunition.     I  have  shot  the  Government  anmiunition 
out  of  it,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  mean  the  Springfield  ammunition? — A.  I  have  never  fired 
this  ammunition,  but  I  have  put  the  Krag  ammunition  in  the  rifle, 
and  it  will  fire  it. 

Q.  The  Krag  ammunition  can  be  fired  out  of  it? — ^A.  Can  be  fired 
out  of  it.     It  is  hard  to  extract  the  empty  shell. 

Q.  Can  that  Krag  cartridge  be  firea  out  of  the  Springfield? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  told  so.     I  have  never  fired  it. 

Q.  Can  the  Springfield  ammunition  be  fired  out  of  the  Krag? — A. 
J  have  been  told  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Springfield  cartridge  longer  than  the  Krag  car- 
^^idge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  understanding  is  that  it  is  not  so  long  but  what  it  can 
^^"^  fired  out  of  it? — A.  I  understand,  sir,  it  can  &3  fired.     I  have 
^^  ever  seen  it  done.     I  know  the  Krag  can  be  fired  out  of  the  Spring- 
eld. 

Q.  You  can  fire  the  Krag  out  of  the  Springfield,  and  you  have  been 
Did  they  can  fire  the  Springfield  out  of  the  Krag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  told  you  about  firing  the  Springfield 
ut  of  the  Krag? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.    I  came  up  on  the  rifle 
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range  one  day  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  different  officers  were 
talking. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  this  examination  by  a  number 
of  people  that  the  Springfield  cartridge  can  not  be  fired  out  of  the 
Krag. — A.  Well,  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  sir.  That  is  only 
hears^. 

Q.  Flease  look  at  the  bullets.  You  have  two  cartridges  there,  a 
Sprinfffield  and  a  Krag? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  refer  to  them  if  you  like.  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
bullets  that  are  now  handed  you,  taking  these  envelopes  in  their 
order.  They  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  These  bullets  are 
said  to  have  been  cut  out  of  houses  in  Brownsville.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  them  and  tell  us,  if  you  can,  in  the  state  they  are  in  and  dis- 
connected from  the  shells  and  everything  else,  whether  they  are  Krag 
bullets  or  Springfield  bullets. — A.  I  could  not  tell  what  that  was,  sir. 

Q.  That  IS  No.  1?— A.  That  is  No.  1,  sir. 

Q.  Put  it  back  in  the  same  envelope  and  tell  us  about  No.  2,  if  you 
can  tell  whether  that  is  a  Krag  or  a  Springfield. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can 
not. 

Q.  How  about  No.  3  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  How  about  No.  4? — A.  No,  sir;  1  can  not  tell  anything  about 
that.    It  is  just  the  jacket,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  No.  5? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  anything  about 
what  that  was. 

Q.  How  about  No.  6? — A.  I  can  tell  that  that  is  a  .30  caliber,  sir; 
but  I  don't  know  what. 

Q.  It  might  be  either  Krag  or  Springfield,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Might  be  a  Winchester,  might  it  not,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  guns  are  there  that  shoot  a  .30-caliber  bullet  like 
that? — A.  Well,  there  is  the  Krag,  sir,  and  the  Winchester,  our  old 
gun,  and  the  new  gun,  which  both  shoot  the  same  sized  bullet,  220 
grains.    There  is  no  difference  in  the  bullet. 

Senator  Warner.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  which  will  save 
time  in  the  cross-examination? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Warner  : . 

Q.  Look  at  No.  6  and  see  if  the  lands  are  marked  on  the  bullet— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lands  are  marked  on  it. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  would  say  four,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  could  not  have  been  shot  out  of  a  Winchester,  then!— 
A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  The  Winchester  has  six  lands,  has  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  has 
five,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  that  it  has  six.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  six  or  not. — A.  I  think  it  has  five  lands  and  four  grooves,  or 
four  lands  and  five  grooves.    I  don't  know  which  it  is. 

Q.  However  it  may  be  with  the  Winchester,  the  Krag  has  four 
lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  aught  that  appears  from  that  bullet  it  might  have  been 
£red  out  oi  a  Krag? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  don't  know  how  many  lands 
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there  are.  I  doirt  know  positively  about  the  number  of  lands  in  the 
Krag. 

Q.  I  think  we  are  agreed  that  the  Krag  rifle  has  four  lands,  and 
the  Springfiled  rifle  has  four  lands.  There  ought  to  be  as  many 
marks  of  the  lands  as  there  are  lands  in  the  bore? — A.  Yes,  sir;  un- 
less the  rifle  is  worn.  Sometimes  a  rifle  becomes  worn,  and  some  of 
the  lands  do  not  mark. 

Q.  About  what,  in  vour  experience,  is  the  number  of  shots  that  can 
be  fired  out  of  one  oi  these  modern  high-power  Krag  or  Springfield 
rifles  before  wearing  the  lands  down  so  they  do  not  show  on  the  bul- 
let?— A.  Why,  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir.  The  45  grains  of  pow- 
der, with  the  .30  caliber,  wenrs  the  lands  out  very  quick,  sir.  Take 
a  new  gun,  and  after  firing  a  few  shots — twenty  shots^^ — the  gun  shows 
a  difference  in  shooting.  I  have  fired  the  gun  very  little,  but  after 
firing  20  to  40  shots  you  notice  a  difference  in  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  effect  of  firing  the  Springfield? — A. 
The  old  Springfield  kept  pretty  much  the  same.  After  a  rifle  had 
Ibeen  shot  on  the  range  a  couple  of  years  you  would  notice  a  difference 
in  it;  it  would  become  worn ;  but  45  grains  of  smokeless  powder  makes 
too  powerful  a  charge  to  go  out  of  a  .30  caliber.  The  expansion  of 
the  gas  does  not  have  room,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  tell  us  as  the  result  of  your  in- 
vestigations down  there  that" will  help  us  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
this  matter? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  except  as  to  the  lights — dis- 
tinguishing a  person  by  the  lights — how  far  you  can  tell  a  person* 

Q.  Oh,  you  said  you  were  instructed  to  go  to  the  Leahy  Hotel  and 
ascertain  from  looking  out  of  the  windows  to  what  extent  the  bar- 
racks were  in  view.  I  wish  you  would  describe  what  was  the  result 
of  that  investigation,  if  you  made  it. — A.  I  can  tell  better  from  this 
map  here. 

Q.  How  many  windows  are  there  in  the  Leahy  Hotel  from  which 
you  can  see  the  barracks? — A.  Three  windows,  sir. 

Q.  That  hotel  is  situated  on  the  west  side,  is  it,  or  the  north  side 
of  Fourteenth  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Elizabeth  street  as  you  go  out 
from  the  gate? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  take  the  windows,  beginning 
with  the  window  nearest  the  alley.  From  the  window  nearest  the 
alley  you  could  see  about  10  or  12  feet  of  the  upper  back  porch  of  B 
Company's  barracks. 

Q.  From  the  window  nearest  to  the  alley? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  nearest  to  the  Cowen  alley?— A.  Yes,  sir.  From  the 
window  second  nearest  to  the  alley  you  can  see  from  that  point  to 
about  10  feet  of  the  end  of  the' building  on  the  upper  porch. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  of  B  barracks? — A.  Of  B  barracks.  You  can  not  see 
the  lower  porch.  You  can  see  the  upper  porch.  From  the  third 
window  from  the  alley  you  can  see  about  half  of  it  from  there. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  middle  of  the  barracks  down  to  the  end  of  the 
barracks  as  you  go  toward  the  river? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  upper 
porch. 

Q.  You  can  see  the  upper  porch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  you  can  not 
see  anything  of  D  Company,  C  Company,  or  36 ;  you  can  not  see  any- 
thing of  them.    The  houses  and  trees  are  in  the  way. 
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Q.  You  can  not  see  any  portion  of  the  barracks  except  of  B  bar- 
racks?— A.  No,  sir;  B  barracks  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  can  see  that  barracks  just  to  the  extent  you  have  indi- 
cated?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  investigation  in  daylight,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.     I  also  went  up  there  at  night. 

Q.  Are  there  trees  or  houses  or  anything  else  that  obstruct  the 
vision? — A.  This  center  window,  the  view  from  the  window  in  the 
center,  the  only  thing  was  an  orange  tree  that  came  to  about  the 
height  of  the  upper  porch  floor. 

Q.  You  are  pointing  to  a  place  in  the  rear  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office  on  that  map. 

Senator  Warner.  In  the  rear  of  No.  2,  the  Cowen  house. 

A.  Right  in  here,  sir.  The  orange  tree  is  right  in  here  somewhere^ 
between  those  houses. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  obstructs  the  view  to  what  extent? — A.  You  can  not  see 
the  lower  portion  of  the  barracks  at  all,  nor  the  wall,  but  you  can 
see  the  upper  porch,  sir,  from  that  point,  and  from  the  center  window 
you  can  see  all  the  upper  porch  except  about  10  or  12  feet  on  the 
end. 

Q.  Is  there  any  window  looking  out  to  the  rear  of  the  Leahy 
Hotel  from  which  you  can  see  the  barracks? — A.  No,  sir;  those 
three  windows  are  the  only  windows  from  which  you  can  see  the 
barracks. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  after  making  these  visits  to  Brownsville 
and  making  this  thorough  examination,  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  did  that  shooting  or 
whether  it  was  done  by  unknown  parties  outside? — A.  Well,  I  was 
not  there  at  the  time,  sir,  and  all  I  know  is  that  those  bullet  holes 
are  .30  caliber.    I  do  not  know  who  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  What  is  the  caliber  of  the  Springfield? — A.  Thirty.  I  know 
those  holes  were  made  with  a  .30  caliber,  but  outside  of  that,  sir,  I 
don't  know  anything.  I  was  not  there  and  only  know  what  I  have 
heard  the  people  say. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  And  the  .30  caliber  might  have  been  fired  out  of  a  Winchester 
or  a  Krag  as  well  as  out  of  the  Springfield  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Or  out  of  the  Krag  carbine* — A;  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  You   only  know   what  the  people  said.    Was  it  universally 
claimed  that  the  negroes  did  the  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that 
is  a  fact,  that  the  people  of  Brownsville  claim  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  And  they  also  claimed  that  that  was  a  bullet  shot  into  that  post 
by  the  soldiers? — A.  They  took  me  out  to  show  me  a  bullet  fired  that 
night  by  the  soldiers. 
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Q.  They  were  just  as  confident  of  that,  that  it  had  been  fired  by 
the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  dug  the  bullet  out. 
Q.  Then  that  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  lead  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  You  use  the  word  "  they."  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  citizens 
or  just  one  man? — A.  I  would  not  say  all  the  citizens,  sir,  but  a 
great  many. 

Q.  Told  you  that  bullet  was  fired  into  that  post  by  the  sol- 
diers?— A.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  people  standing  around  there 
who  seemed  to  be  positive  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  said  it  was  fired  into  that  post? — A.  It  was  in  a 
barroom  and  they  were  all  talking;  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  two  or  three  or  four  said  it? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  want  to  recall  you  to-morrow  when  we  get  this 
testimony  printed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OSCAB  J.  MATLOCK. 

Oscar  J.  Matix)ck,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Oscar  J.  Matlock. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States? — A.  I 
am  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  in  the  civilian  service. 

Q.  Where  are  you  located  at  this  time? — A.  At  the  quartermas- 
ter's depot  at  Jefferson ville,  Ind. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  are  you  employed  there? — A.  As  clerk  at  the 
quartermaster's  depot. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  stationed  at  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  August  of  last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  night  of  this  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  firing  commenced? — ^A.  I  was  in  a 
house  just  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Were  you  asleep  or  awake? — A.  I  was  awake,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  in  the  testimony  you  gave  before  the  court-mar- 
tial, or  before  Mr.  Purdy  or  somebody  else,  that  you  were  engaged  in 
washing  your  hands. — A.  That  was  a  mistake,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing? — A.  I  said  I  had  my  watch  in  my 
hands. 

Q.  You  had  your  watch  in  your  hand  when  the  firing  com- 
menced ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it? — A.  It  was  five  minutes  to  12  bv  my  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  your  watch  in  your  hand! — A.  I 
was  just  starting  to  leave  the  house. 

Q.  You  were  calling  at  a  house  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  all  over  that,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  simply 
about  one  particular  point.  Other  gentlemen  can  examine  you  about 
it  further  if  they  want  to.  Were  you  in  Brownsville  in  October, 
190G?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  Lieutenant  Leckie,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry, 
making  a  visit  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  with  him  in  front  of 
Crixell's  saloon  on  Elizabeth  street.  I  refer  to  the  saloon  that  is 
opposite  the  Tillman  saloon,  when  a  bullet  was  cut  out  of  an  up- 
right.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  to  be  cut  out? — A.  Well,  we  were  stand- 
ing in  front  of  that  place,  and  they  spoke  of  this  bullet  being  in  the 
post,  and  Lieutenant  Leckie  walked  around  and  looked  at  the  post, 
I  believe,  and  ran  his  knife  in  there,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he 
suggested  cutting  it  out  or  somebody  suggested  cutting  the  bullet  ouL 
and  he  undertook  to  cut  it  out,  and  I  believe  they  got  a  brace  and 
bit  and  bored  around  it  and  took  the  bullet  out. 

Q.  They  cut  it  out.  AVhat  kind  of  a  bullet  did  it  turn  out  to  be? — 
A.  It  was  a  leaden  bullet,  sir. 

Q.  No  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  I  did  not  see  any,  sir. 

Q.  Not  such  a  bullet  as  would  be  fired  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle? — 
A.  I  don't  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  or  not  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crixell  and  others 
present  as  one  of  the  bullets  that  had  been  fired  by  the  soldiers? — 
A.  It  w«s  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  bullets  that  had  been  fired  that 
nirfit,  sir,  the  night  of  the  shooting. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  claimed  that  was  one  of  the  bullets 
that  had  been  fired  by  the  soldiers. — A.  Well,  I  believe  they  left 
that  inference,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  surprised  when  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lead 
bullet? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  argument  over 
it;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  There  was  no  argument  for  it,  but  it  would  speak  for  itself, 
would  it  not?  It  did  not  admit  of  any  argument,  did  it? — A.  No. 
sir.  I  don't  remember  very  well  what  was  said  at  the  time,  but  1 
don't  think  there  was  mucn  said  about  it,  whether  it  was  fired  by 
a  Springfield  rifle  or  some  other  kind  of  a  gun. 

Q.  That  is,  before  it  was  cut  out ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  after  it  was  cut  out  about  its  being 
fired  out  of  a  Springfield  rifle,  was  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  donx 
believe  so. 

Q.  It  was  generally  understood  that  it  had  not  been,  was  it  not? — 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Fort  Brown  after  that? — A.  I  re- 
mained there  until  the  1st  day  of  November. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness  now. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
_  Q.  You  are  now  living  w^here? — A.  At  JefTcrsonville,  Tnd. 

Q.  This  bullet  that  was  cut  out,  what  appearance  did  it  have  when 
it  was  cut  out? — A.  I  believe,  sir,  it  was  flattened  soineWliat. 

Q.  Flattened? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not  round. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  yourself  to  know  when  you  see  a  bullet,  what 

kind A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  them.     I 

have  never  handled  a  gun  but  very  little  in  my  life. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  any  part  of  your  business? — A.  No,  sir;  it 
&as  not  boon  in  my  line  at  all. 
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Q.  This  bullet  was  flattened? — ^A.  I  believe  so,  sir;  flattened  some- 
what going  into  the  wood. 

Q.  You  remember  pretty  distinctly  about  that,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
dr. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  in  your  hand  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  have  this  bullet  in  their  hands? — A.  I  saw 
^lieutenant  Leckie  handling  it. 

^  Q.  Passing  it  around  to  others? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember 
whether  any  of  the  others  handled  it  or  not,  but  thev  were  all  look- 
ng  at  it — tnat  is,  three  or  four  men  standing  around.. 

Q.  Just  examining  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  steel  jacket  on  it? — A.  Not  that  I  saw,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  caliber  gun  it  came  out  of? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not  say  what  caliber  it  was. 

Q.  Or  anything  about  it.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  instead  of  a 
flattened  bullet,  that  you  saw,  this  was  taken  out  in  pieces  of  lead, 
separate  pieces,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  bullet  at  all  when  it  was  taken 
out? — A.  It  was  considerably  in  the  shape  of  a  bullet,  sir.  There 
might  have  been  some  pieces  that  he  did  not  get  out,  that  he  tore  in 
getting  it  out,  but  the  part  of  it  I  saw  was  most  of  the  bullet,  I  should 
say. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  kind  of  post  this  was  taken  out  of? — A.  I 
believe,  sir,  it  was  an  upright  4  by  4;  something  about  that  size,  I 
think,  4  by  4  or  4  by  C. 

Q.  The  bullet  that  you  saw  was  just  one  bullet;  you  did  not  see 
the  pieces  of  lead? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  pieces 
of  lead  come  out.  This  may  have  been  a  part  of  a  bullet,  but  it  was 
a  pretty  good  piece  of  lead,  and  while  I  did  not  examine  it  closely, 
did  not  have  it  in  my  hand  to  look  at  it,  I  took  it  to  be  the  whole  oi 
a  bullet. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  know  the  shape  of 
a  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  flattened;  it  was  not  like  a  bullet 
that  would  be  picked  out  of  a  shell. 

Q.  But  with  the  exception  of  being  flattened,  you  took  it  to  be  the 
entire  bullet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  saw  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  visiting  a  family  in  the  rear  of  the  guardhouse? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  you  visiting  that  night  ? — A.  There  *was  a  widow 
lady  and  her  two  daughters  lived  down  there,  and  I  was  visiting 
down  there  that  night,  sir. 

Q.  Outside? — A.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  girls  on  the  front 
^orch,  sir. 

Q.  AVhere  was  the  first  shooting  that  you  heard? — A.  It  was  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  town,  sir,  about  toward  the  ferry  over  there; 
I  could  not  locate  it  exactly,  but  I  concluded  that  it  was  up  there 
behind  the  barracks,  between  the  barracks  and  the  town,  or  about 
there. 

Q.  You  concluded  it  was  behind  the  barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir — that 
is,  from  where  I  sat,  from  w^iere  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  accustomed  to  judging  rifle  shots,  so  you  could  tell? — 
A.  In  hearing  shots  I  have  always  noticed  the  peculiar  sounds  they 
make,  but  I  was  not  familiar  enough  with  rifle  shots  to  tell  exactly. 
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Q.  But  you  were  back  there  at  the  time  sitting  on  the  porch,  talk- 
ing to  this  young  lady? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  hrst  shots  you  heard  were  down  in  that  direction, 
back  of  the  barracks  somewhere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  attempt  to  locate  them  at  all? — A.  I  could  not 
locate  them  as  to  one  point  or  another,  but  just  in  that  general 
direction. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  high-power  guns? — A.  They  were  mixed 
shots,  sir,  as  far  as  I  could  tell.  I  remember  remarking  on  it  at  the 
time,  that  the  shots  sounded  as  if  they  were  from  different  kinds  of 
gims. 

Q.  Pretty  rapid  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir;   pretty  rapid  firing. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  as 
to  that,  possibly  anywhere  from  60  to  160. 

Q.  But  you  heard  no  other  shots  only  in  that  direction? — ^A.  Only 
in  that  direction. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  the  ^ardhouse  you  mean  the  building 
marked  there  No.  37  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  outside  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
at  88. 

Q.  Thirty-eight  is  marked  as  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  were  right  at  that  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  shooting  was  heard  around  there  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
that  I  heard. 

Q.  Nor  any  heard  by  anybody  else  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  spoken  there  among  your  party,  of  any  shooting  in 
that  direction? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  galloping  of  horses  up  there? — A.  The  only 
sound  of  that  kind  that  I  heard  was  when  that  scavenger  moved 
around  there.     I  heard  his  wagon. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  any  galloping  horses  up  that  way  where 
you  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Up  outside  that  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  sound  of  that  sort  that  you  heard  was  the  scaven- 

fer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  moved  up  toward  the  administration 
uilding. 

Q.  Wnat  did  you  hear  then  ? — A.  I  heard  his  cart  moving,  and  it 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise  anyway  in  ordinary  traveling,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  going  pretty  fast  at  this  time,  and  it  made  more  noise 
than  usual. 

Q.  It  would  not  make  veir  much  noise  if  the  horse  was  walking, 
would  it? — A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  horse  was  walking  or  not, 
but  on  account  of  having  a  steel  body  on  the  wagon  it  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  ordinarily. 

Q.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  shooting  you  heard  the  scavenger's 
cart? — A.  After  the  first  part  of  the  snooting,  I  think,  was  prac- 
tically over.  There  was  not  very  much  firing  when  I  noticed^  this 
cart  going  around. 

Q.  The  firing  was  practically  over  at  this  time? — A.  That  is,  the 
first  part  of  the  firing,  if  I  remember  right.    The  shots  were  pretty 
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fast  at  first,  and  then  they  subsided  rather.  They  were  more  scat- 
tered after  that. 

Q.  There  were  some  scattering  shots  as  though  off  in  town  far- 
ther?— A.  Yes,  sir;  getting  farther  away. 

Q.  But  it  was  about  that  time  that  you  heard  Tamayo  with  his 
cart? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  could  hear  that  wagon  ordinarily  a  half 
a  mile  when  he  was  only  walking. 

Q.  We  will  get  the  distance  afterwards.  I  will  not  bother  you 
about  that;  but  that  is  the  only  thing  you  heard  of  any  horses  or 
any  animals  around  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  streets  outside  the  wall  there  are 
paved  or  not? — A.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  sir. 
Q.  Just  dirt  roads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Are  they  paved  inside? — ^A.  No,  sir;   there  is  no  pavement  ex- 
cept the  sidewalks  inside. 

Q.  Was  this  a  dirt  road  inside? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  committee,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  re- 
sumed its  session. 

Present:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 
Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  JOSEPH  PATBIGK  O'NEIL,  U.  8.  ABMT. 

Maj.  Joseph  Patrick  O'Neil,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Please  give  your  name  in  full. — A.  Josej^h  Patrick  O'Neil. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  are  you? — 
A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank?— A.  Major,  Thirtieth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  are  now  a  major  of  the  Thirtieth  U.  S.  Infantry? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  AATiere  are  you  stationed? — A.  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots. 

Q.  Vieve  you  formerly  connected  with  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infantry? — A.  From  the  summer  of  1891  until  the  1st" of  February, 
1907,  I  was  an  oflicer  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Sixteen  years,  about? — A.  Aoout  sixteen  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  long  service  with  one  regiment.  When  were 
5i^on  transferred  to  the  Thirtieth — ^when  you  were  promoted  to  be 
rnajor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  was  promoted  to  be  a  major;  the  va- 
:3ancy  was  in  the  Thirtieth  Infantry,  and  I  went  to  that  vacancy. 

Q.  Whe^  was  that? — A.  The  vacancy  occurred  on  the  31st  of 
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January.  I  did  not  leave  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  until  the  8th  of 
March. 

Q.  Of  this  year? — A.  Of  this  year. 

Q.  Until  the  8th  of  March  of  this  year,  then,  you  had  been  with 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ever  since  1891  ? — A.  Ever  since  1891. 

Q.  You  were  with  the  Twenty-fifth  at  Fort  Niobrara? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  what  company  were  you  connected  with  at  that 
time? — A.  At  Fort  Niobrara? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Company  M.  I  was  commanding  Company  M,  and 
the  Third  Battalion  of  the  regiment. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  your  regiment  left  Fort  Niobrara  in 
July  of  last  year? — A.  We  went  to  Fort  Mcintosh,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Q.  You  went  there  with  Company  M? — A.  And  the  Third  Bat- 
talion. 

Q.  What  other  companies  constituted  that  Third  Battalion? — A. 
I,  K,  L,  and  M. 

Q.  You  were  captain  of  M  Company  then? — A.  I  was  captain  of 
M  Company. 

Q.  And  went  with  it  to  Fort  Mcintosh.  You  were  not  at  Foi-t 
Brown  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Fort  Mcintosh  is  how  far  from  Fort  Brown? — A.  I  would 
simply  have  to  make  a  guess.  Senator. 

Q.  Is  it  40  or  60  miles?— A.  It  is  between  150  and  200. 

Q.  It  is  up  at  Laredo? — A.  It  is  up  at  Laredo. 

Q.  Fort  Ringgold  is  between  the  two  posts? — A.  Between  the  two 
posts. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  Fort  Mcintosh? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  any  experiments 
that  were  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in  February  or  March  of  this 
year  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  the  powers  of  vision  were  at 
night  in  identifying  people  and  determining  who  they  were? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  ordered  some  experiments  to  be  made,  and  tne  one  about 
recognizing  people  I  personally  superintended. 

Q.  Tell  us  when  that  experiment  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  was 
made,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A.  It 
was  near  the  last  of  February.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  During  the  month  of  February.  That  will  answer  the  present 
purposes.  There  is  no  controversy  about  the  date.  We  will  agree 
upon  that.  Where  was  this  experiment  made? — A.  At  Fort 
Mcintosh. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  one  experiment? — A.  Well,  we  made 
three  all  together.     I  personally  superintended  only  one. 

Q.  And  that  was  an  experiment  to  determine  what? — A.  That  was 
an  experiment  to  determine  how  far  you  could  recognize  men  at 
night,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  flash  of  our  present  rifle  as  to 
light  up  a  man's  face  or  prominent  parts,  so  that  you  could  dis- 
tinguish him. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  that  experiment  or  did  you  simply  play 
the  part  oi  an  observer  ? — A.  WeU,  1  had  the  expermient  conducted 
before  me.    I  was  observing  the  experiment. 
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Q.  Who  conducted  that  experiment? — A.  Well,  Lieutenant  Wie- 
genstein  was  present  with  the  men ;  Lieutenant  Blyth,  I  thing  Lieu- 
tenant Harbold — I  do  not  remember  now  for  sure — Lieutenant  Elser, 
and  Colonel  Stucke,  an  electrical  engineer. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  Colonel  Stucke,  an  electrical  engineer, 
the  others  whom  you  name  were  all  officers  of  your  battalion,  were 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  conducted  the 
experiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  it  was;  the  nature  of  it. — A. 
I  directed  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  to  have  a  number  of  men,  more 
than  ten.  I  told  him  I  wanted  Mexicans  and  white  men  and  negroes 
mixed  up.  I  told  him  the  reason  I  wanted  it  was  that  I  saw  an 
account  of  where  a  person  had  testified  that  he  could  recognize  these 
people  70  or  80  feet  away. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  Penrose  court-martial? — A.  That  was  in  the 
Penrose  court-martial. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  prompted  you  to  have  this  exDeriment  made, 
was  it? — A.  That  was  what  prompted  me  to  have  this  experiment 
made. 

Q.  Now  go  on. — A.  Well^  he  selected  the  men.  I  told  him  one  or 
two  men  that  I  wanted  put  m,  just  mentioned  casually  that  I  thought 
they  would  be  good  men  to  put  in.     He  went  down  into  an  arroyo 

Q.  Explain  what  an  arroyo  is.  That  is  a  new  word  with  us. — A, 
An  arroyo  is  a  ravine.  Generally  its  sides  are  perpendicular.  That 
is  the  difference  that  we  make  bletween  an  arroyo  and  a  ravine,  al- 
though arroyo  is  the  word  usually  used  in  all  Mexican  descriptions. 

Q.  Just  proceed. — A.  He  brought  those  men  down  into  an  arroyo, 
where  we  could  get  an  approximate  idea  of  distance — ^that  is,  the 
height  of  a  man  in  a  second  story  window,  and  the  approximate  dis- 
tance, by  standing  on  top  of  this  arroyo  and  looking  down,  the  ap- 
proximate distance  as  testified. 

Q.  Was  this  at  night? — A.  This  was  at  night. 

Q.  At  about  what  hour  ? — ^A.  The  one  that  I  attended  was  between 
8  and  10  o'clock  at  night.     It  took  us  some  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it? — A.  Well,  the  moon  would  have 
set  about  12  o'clock.  The  night  was  so  bright  that  one  of  the  officers 
took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  said,  "  Why,  I  can  almost  read 
this  print."  I  did  not  stay  around  close  enough  to  ask  him  any 
further  questions  about  it,  but  it  was  a  particularly  bright  clear  night. 

Q.  There  was  moonlight;  was  there  also  starlight? — A.  Moonlight 
and  bright  starlight.  I  think  there  were  about  eleven  men.  They 
were  lined  up,  and  they  wore  khaki  leggings,  khaki  trousers  and 
blue  shirts.  The  first  experifnent — ^the  distances  I  marked  at  the 
time.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were.  If  you  would  like  the 
distances,  I  still  have  the  notes  that  1  made  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yes;  you  can  look  at  your  notes  and  give  us  the  distances. — 
A.  The  distance  in  the  first  position — the  distance  of  the  squad  from 
the  officers — ^was  50  feet  and  4  inches  horizontally. 

Q.  The  officers  who  were  observing? — A.  Who  were  observing. 
Xhat  is  the  horizontal  distance.  The  officers  who  were  observing 
Mrere  24  feet  above  the  squad — ^that  is,  we  were  on  top  of  the  arroyo 
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and  the  squad  was  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  arroyo.  We  were  24 
feet  above  and  50  feet  and  4  inches  away  from  them.  At  the  first 
experiment  the  men's  backs  were  turned  toward  us.  We  did  not 
know  anything  about  what  was  going  to  be  done.  Lieutenant 
Wiegenstein  did  that  entirely. 

Q.  You  knew  the  men  were  coming  into  the  arroyo  before  you 
could  see  them  ? — A.  We  knew  the  men  were  coming  into  the  ari-oyo. 
We  were  told  that  they  were  coming  in  and  we  were  watching  lor 
them. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  know  which  way  they  would  front? — ^A.  We 
did  not  know  which  way  they  would  front  or  anything  about  it. 
Well,  at  the  first  firing  the  men  had  their  backs  to  us,  and  they  fired 
20  or  30  shots.  They  fired  by  file  and  they  fired  by  volley.  The 
only  way  that  I  could  distinguish  that  their  backs  were  toward  us 
was  by  the  flashes  of  the  rifles  going  away  from  us.  Then  I  asked 
a  question.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Wiegenstein,  haven't  you  got  .them  faced 
the  wrong  way?  "  That  I  understood  afterwards  was  a  part  of  the 
experiment,  but  I  recognized  from  the  flash  of  the  rifle.  I  expected 
the  flash  or  the  rifle  to  come  toward  me,  and  instead  of  that  it  went 
away  from  me.  The  next  position  the  distance  was  68  feet  and  7 
inches.  The  men's  faces  were  toward  us.  We  could  not  distinguish 
anything  in  their  faces  any  more  than  we  could  before. 

Q.  In  the  first  case  could  you  tell  aiwthing  more  than  that  the 
men  were  there  at  the  place  where  the  firing  was?  Could  you  tell 
how  they  were  dressed  or  who  they  were? — A.  No,  sir.  I  felt  that 
they  had  on  khaki  trousers  and  leggings.  I  was  not  exactly  sure 
of  the  kind  of  coat  they  had  on.  The  only  reason  that  I  remember 
this  is  that  I  asked  Mr.'  Wiegenstein,  "  What  kind  of  coats  have  they 
on?"  He  said,  "They  have  blue  shirts."  I  ordered  him  to  go 
back  and  change  and  get  into  khaki  coats,  but  the  li^ht  did  not  show 
distinctly  enough  to  tell  whether  they  had  their  khaki  coats  on  or 
blue  shirts.  Further  than  that,  Mr.  Wie2:enstein  was  in  olive-drab 
uniform.  He  had  on  a  standing  white  collar  which  came  up  about 
an  inch  above  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  had  on  his  saber.  I  recog- 
nized him  distinctly  when  he  was  under  me,  or  some  distance  away 
while  he  was  marching,  walking  up  toward  me  or  talking  to  me. 
WTien  he  got  down  into  the  sjfuad  I  looked  particularly  to  find  him, 
and  I  could  not  distinguish  him  in  the  squaa. 

Q.  Although  he  had  on  a  white  collar  and  a  saber? — A.  Although 
he  had  on  a  white  collar  and  a  saber. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  him  at  the  time  when  the  gims  were  flash- 
ing?— A.  I  did  not  look  for  him  particularly  at  that  time.  It  was 
after  the  first  firing  that  I  thought  I  would  look  to  see  whether  I 
could  distinguish  him.  At  first  my  attention  was  entirely  given  up 
to  trying  to  distinguish  particularly  the  individual  men  in  the  squad. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  any  of  the  individual  men? — A.  No,  sir. 
There  was  in  the  squad  a  man  who  had  worked  for  me  and  worked  in 
my  house  for  six  months  or  more,  brushed  my  shoes,  and  coming  to 
the  door  and  looking  after  me.  I  knew  him  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  any  man  in  the  command.  I  tried  particularly  to  see  if  I 
could  distinguish  him,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  anyone.  There 
were  three  of  those  experiments,  but  in  the  last  one  we  moved  up 
until  we  were  24  feet  above  them. 
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Q.  Before  you  get  away  from  the  first  one,  you  said  you  had  white 
men  and  Mexicans  and  negroes.  Could  jou  distinguish  the  Mexicans 
from  the  others?— A.  No;  I  could  not  distinguish. 

Q.  Could  you  distinguish  the  white  men  from  the  others? — A.  No; 
I  could  not  distinguish  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  could  not  distinguish  mulattoes  or  negroes? — A.  You 
could  not  tell  who  they  were  down  there.  They  might  have  been 
anything  in  color.     It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

Q.  WTiat  kind  of  hats  or  caps  did  your  men  wear? — A.  They  wore 
the  campaign  hat. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  kind  of  hat  they  had  on  ? — ^A.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  it  was — ^no.  sir;  we  could^  not  distinguish.  We  did 
not  distinguish  the  hats  until  they  passed  in  review. 

Q.  Now  go  to  the  second  expenment.  The  one  I  have  been  asking 
you  about,  the  first  one,  was  wnere  they  had  their  backs  to  you,  when 
you  had  expected  them  to  front  toward  you,  as  I  understand.-^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  they? — ^A.  At  that  time  they  were  68  feet 
7  inches. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that — similar  to  the  others? — A.  Ex- 
actly the  same.    We  could  not  distinguish  anything  about  them  at  alL 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  third  experiment? — A.  After  those  two 
experiments  then  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wiegenstein  about  the  coats ;  that  I 
wanted  the  khalci  coat  worn.  So  he  marched  the  men  out  of  the 
arroyo  and  called  out  this  particular  man,  that  I  would  have  known 
almost  any  place,  told  him  to  go  up  and  get  a  khaki  coat,  and  I 
changed  the  order  and  told  him  to  have  all  of  them  in  their  khaki 
coats.  Then  they  came  back  and  went  through  their  third  experi- 
ment. At  that  time  we  were  at  about  the  same  height,  24  feet  above, 
and  the  horizontal  distance  was  18  feet  7  inches. 

Q.  They  were  that  close  to  you  ? — A.  They  were  that  close. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  on  a  level. — A.  If  they  had  been  on  a  level, 
they  would  have  been  18  feet  7  inches  away."  They  were  in  khaki. 
They  had  campaign  hats  on.  That  we  knew.  I  saw  them  marching 
out  of  the  arroyo  to  go  up  and  get  their  khaki  coats.  They  went 
through  the  same  experiment.  I  think  in  that  experiment  they  fired 
a  great  many  more  shots  than  they  had  in  either  one  of  the  two, 
probably  more  than  they  did  in  the  first  two  together.  That  was  the 
particular  point  where  I  tried  to  recognize  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein 
and  I  could  not.    That  was  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  18  feet  finches. 

Q.  You  measured  these  distances  afterwards,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  These  distances  were  measured  with  a  steel  tape — ^an  engineer's 
tape. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  white  men  from  the  Mexicans  or  Mexicans 
from  the  negroes? — ^A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  tell  the  white  men 
from  Mexicans.    You  could  not  tell  anything  about  them  at  alL 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  they  were  uniformed,  how  they  were 
dressed  ? — A.  The  test  was  hardly  fair  for  me  then,  because  I  thought 
that  I  recognized  khaki  trousers  and  khaki  leggings.  The  upper  part 
I  could  not  recognize  anything  about  at  all.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
they  had  on  a  khaki  coat  or  not,  but  I  thought  that  I  recognized  khaki 
leggings  and  khaki  trousers.  I  knew  that  they  had  the  khaki  trousers 
and  khaki  leggings,  and  I  was  looking  particularly  to  find  it  out. 
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Q.  What  about  their  faces  when  the  guns  were  fired?  Did  the 
flash  light  up  their  faces  so  you  could  distinguish  them  ? — ^A.  At  the 
flash  01  the  rifle  you  could  not  distinguish  anything.  This  rifle  has 
such  a  vivid  flash  that  the  eye  does  not  take  in  anything  except  the 
flash.  At  times  your  eye  might  run  to  the  shoulder  or  to  the  arm. 
It  might  take  in  that  much,  but  when  the  flash  of  the  rifle  goes  off, 
all  that  you  see  is  the  flash.  It  is  nothing  like  the  black  powder,  and 
nothing  like  the  shotgun  flash. 

Q.  These  were  Springfield  rifles  and  smokeless  powder? — ^A. 
Springfield  rifles  and  smokeless  powder. 

Q.   Your  regular  ball  ammunition  ? — A.  Regular  ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  tell  whether  a  man  in  the  line  there  had 
freckles  on  his  face  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  kind  of  a  gun  he  had  in  his  hand? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  had  a  blue  barrel  or  whether  the  bar- 
rel was  covered  with  wood? — A.  That,  I  believe,  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. 

Q.  I  ask  you  these  questions  only  because  of  these  things  having 
been  testified  about,  itou  were  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing observations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  looking  to  see  what  you  could  in  the  way  of  detecting 
these  things? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  a  dark  night? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  a  very 
bright  moonlight  night. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  do  after  that? — A.  After  they  finished  the 
shooting  I  directed  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  to  march  them  up  the 
road,  and  the  spectators  or  the  witnesses  stood  about  5  feet  away. 
The  men  marched  by  us,  and  they  would  have  gotten  by  us  if  I  had 
not  known — if  I  was  just  taking  a  cursory  glance  I  would  not  then 
have  noticed  any  difference  in  the  men;  but  when  they  had  passed 
I  said,  "  Halt  that  squad,  Mr.  Wiegenstein.     I  thought  I  told  you  to 

?ut  in  some  Mexicans  and  white  men ;  "  and  he  said,  "  I  did,  sir." 
'hen  we  went  and  walked  down  the  line.  There  were  two  men  that 
I  thought  might  have  been  white  men.  Then  I  walked  down  the 
line  to  examine  it,  and  the  only  man  that  I  picked  out  was  an  Italian 
who  had  been  working  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  out  of  the  sun.  He 
had  assort  of  a  waxy,  yellowish  complexion;  nothing  like  a  mulatto. 
The  white  man  was  m  the  center  of  the  squad,  and  he  passed  me,  and 
I  knew  he  was  there.  I  had  specially  ordered  him  out,  and  I  did  not 
recognize  him  until  I  halted  the  line  and  went  up  and  looked  into 
each  individual's  face. 

Q.  And  you  were  only  5  feet  away  from  them  as  they  marched 
by? — ^A.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  6  feet. 

Q.  May  have  been  less  than  6  ? — A.  It  possibly  was  less. 

Q.  It  was  close,  they  were  marched  right  by  you,  and  you  knew 
that  they  had  white  men  and  black  men  and  Mexicans  in  that  com- 
pany, and  you  were  looking  to  detect  the  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Mexicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  was  the  moon  at  that  time? — A.  The  moon  would  have  set 
at  12  o'clock  that  night.    The  moon  was  not  full,  but  was  very  large 
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tnd  very  bright,  a  very  clear  night.  Of  course  these  men  were 
marching  through  the  chaparral.  The  chaparral  brush  down  there — 
the  mesquite  brush — would  probably  grow  2  feet  above  the  men's 
heads,  but  they  were  marching  on  a  road  that  was  as  wide  as  from 
here  to  the  wall.  They  were  in  the  wagon  track.  That  is,  they  were 
marched  through  a  cutting  in  the  clearing.  It  was  not  used  very 
much  as  a  road.  There  was  an  old  cart  used  to  go  down  there,  1 
think,  at  times,  but  they  were  in  the  wagon  track,  right  in  the  moon- 
light. The  chaparral  may  have  cast  some  shadow,  but  not 
enough 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Where  did  you  stand — in  the  chaparral  at  the  side  of  the 
road  ? — A.  I  stood  in  the  chaparral  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  a  level  with  you  as  they  passed  by  ? — A.  They 
were  on  a  level  with  us. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  chaparral  on  the  road  where  they  marched  ? — 
A.  The  chaparral  was  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  And  the  road  was  as  wide  as  over  to  the  wall? — ^A.  That  was 
the  main  road  where  they  were  marching. 

Q.  Twelve  or  15  feet  wide? — A.  I  may  have  overestimated  the 
distance.     It  could  not  have  been  over  10  feet  wide. 

Q.  All  right,  10  feet  wide. — A.  It  would  not  be  more  than  10  feet 
wide. 

Q.  And  the  chaparral,  you  think,  might  have  been  as  much  as  2 
feet  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  men  ? — A.  As  much  as  2  feet  higher 
than  the  heads  of  the  men. 

Q.  Was  the  moon  low  or  high  ? — A.  The  moon  was  high. 

Q.  It  would  not  cast  much  of  a  shadow  over  the  heads  of  the  men, 
would  it  ? — A.  It  cast  no  shadow.  In  thinking  over  the  experiment, 
the  men  were  between  the  moon  and  me.  Now,  if  the  men  had  had 
their  hats  off  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
distin^ishing  them  at  aU.  I  think  that  they  were  under  the  shadow 
of  their  hats,  and  they  were  marched  by  at  what  we  call  quick  time. 
They  were  going  120  steps  to  the  minute  and  30  inches  to  the  step. 

Q.  When  they  were  halted  and  you  went  along  the  line,  then  you 
could  pick  out  these  different  men? — A.  Then  we  picked  out  the 
different  men. 

Q.  How  many  observers  were  there  in  your  company  who  had  the 
same  experience  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  Lieutenant  Harbold 
was  there  or  not.  I  do  remember  Lieutenant  Blythe  and  Lieutenant 
Elser  and  Colonel  Stucke. 

Q.  Colonel  Stucke  was  not  in  the  Army? — A.  Not  in  the  Army. 
I  was  anxious  to  have  him  out  there  because  he  is  an  electrical  en- 
gineer, and  I  asked  him  some  pertinent  questions  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  did  vou  experiment  further  that  night  or  did  that  close  the 
experiment? — A.  Well,  as  the  moon  was  so  bright  and  the  night  was 
so  bright  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  the  conditions  at  Brownsville, 
I  ordered  them  to  have  the  experiment  after  12  o'clock,  or  after  the 
moon  went  down.  I  know  they  had  the  experiment  after  that,  but  I 
did  not  attend  it. 

Q.  I  will  not  examine  you  about  that.  Did  you  attend  any  further 
experiments? — A.  No,  sir.    Well,  I  can  not  say  I  exactly  attended. 
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There  was  a  statement  made  about  the  effect  of  bullets  that  did  not 
agree  with  what  I  thought,  and  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Blyth  and 
Lieutenant  Harbold  to  go  out  and  shoot  through  a  building. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement  to  which  you  refer? — ^A.  There  were 
several  statements,  but  the  one  that  particularly  struck  me  was  that 
if  a  bullet  went  through  this  wall  and  through  that  wall  you  could 
take  a  sight  back  through  those  two  walls  and  see  exactly  where  the 
bullet  came  from.  I  did  not  agree  with  that,  and  in  general  I  ^ve 
Lieutenant  Harbold  and  Lieutenant  Blyth  instructions  to  go  into 
that  question  thoroughly.  While  they  were  going  into  this  particu- 
lar point  I  went  over  and  looked  at  it  myself.  They  had  bc^n  back 
there  an  hour  or  two  shooting  before  I  went  over. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  way  did  they  undertake  to  investigate  that  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  when  bullets  passed  through  two  walls  you  could 
sight  a  line  so  as  to  tell  where  they  came  from? — A.  Well,  tney  made 
much  better  experiments  after  that,  which  I  did  not  see.  They  simply 
wrote  and  told  me  about  them. 

Q.  I  only  want  what  you  saw.  They  are  both  here  to  testify^  as  I 
understand  it,  and  I  will  examine  them  about  that. — A.  In  this  ex- 
periment I  marked  where  one  bullet  went  in.  The  way  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted,  a  shot  would  be  fired,  then  a  mark  would  be 
put  on  the  hole  where  this  bullet  went  in  and  a  mark  put  on  the  hole 
where  it  went  through  the  other  wall.  Then  the  bullet,  if  possible, 
would  be  found,  and  it  was  marked  and  put  in  a  sack.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  these  officers  had  a  notebook  with  him,  and  he  made  par- 
ticular notes  of  this  bullet. 

Well,  I  took  tAvo  holes  made  by  the  same  bullet,  and  tried  to  get  a 
line  on  where  the  bullet  was  fired  from.  I  could  not  see  through  the 
two  holes,  but  I  took  two  points  in  a  straight  line,  and  I  tried  to  make 
the  third  point,  and  it  did  not  agree  at  all  with  where  they  said  they 
were. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  alignment  of  bul- 
lets that  go  through  two  walls,  or  that  go  through  one  wall,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned? — A.  Well,  to  explain  it  simply,  the  bullet  has 
a  drift  to  the  left. 

Q.  It  has  a  drift  to  the  left.  That  is  because  of  the  grooves  and 
lands? — A.  It  is  caused  by  the  rotation. 

Q.  The  OTooves  and  lands  by  which  the  bullet  is  given  a  rotary  mo- 
tion ? — A.  1  es,  sir: 

Q.  That  throws  it  to  the  left?— A.  That  throws  it  to  the  left,  and 
if  it  meets  with  any  resistance  its  course  is  changed  from  a  little  to 
the  left  to  a  great  deal  more  to  the  left. 

Q.  That  is,  it  may  be  deflected  ? — A.  It  may  be  deflected. 

Q.  By  any  substance  that  it  strikes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  make  a 
curve.  My  idea  is  that  in  our  new  rifle  the  bullet  has  not  only  its 
trajectory — its  ordinary  vertical  curve — but  it  also  has  a  horizontal 
curve.  This,  I  do  no  think,  is  very  great.  It  is  not  enough  to  bother 
us  in  practice  as  long  as  we  have  our  sights  properly  arranged  unless 
it  hits  something. 

Q.  And  if  it  hits  something,  then  that  curve  manifests  itself? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  absolutely  any  telling  where 
the  bullet  will  go. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  tumbling  of  a  bullet? — A. 
fVeJJ,  roughly  speaking — I  can  not  explain  it  very  clearly,  but  I  try 
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ta  ^t  at  it  out  of  my  head  in  this  way,  that  the  tremendous  force  with 
which  the  bullet  goes — the  bullet  is  light,  it  is  long,  and  the  bullet 
goes  with  such  tremendous  force  that  the  point  has  to  bore  through 
uie  air.  The  resistance  of  the  air  is  so  strong  that  the  point  has  to 
bore  through  it.  The  back  of  the  bullet  has  still  the  same  impetus, 
*nd  is  still  shoving  on  it.  I  think  it  is  an  important  factor  in  very 
%ort  ranges. 

^    Q.  That  is,  there  is  more  tumbling  when  the  range  is  short  than 
rhen  it  is  long? — A.  While  its  velocity  is  greatest 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  tumbling—that  it  goes  down,  or  that  it 
las  a  rotary  motion,  or  what? — A.  Why,  no,  sir;  the  expression  I 
lave  used  for  tumbling  is  simply  what  you  might  call  an  oscillating 
vertical  movement  of  the  rear  of  the  bullet ;  that  is,  the  rear  of  the 
>ullet  trying  to  force  itself  ahead.  The  front  of  the  bullet  meets 
:he  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  rear  end  still  has  its  force. 

Q.  It  is  a  motion  up  and  down  ? — A.  A  very  slight  motion  up  and 
Jown,  imperceptible  until  it  touches  something.  If  it  should  touch 
something  which  would  give  the  least  resistance,  the  bullet  is  just 
IS  likely  to  turn  over  as  not. 

Q.  It  would  be  deflected  downward? — A.  It  mi^ht  be  deflected 
downward  or  it  might  be  deflected  upward.  It  might  be  deflected 
in  either  direction,  according  to  what  hard  substance  the  point  should 
hit. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  That  is,  where  it  strikes  a  substance,  if  it  happens  to  be  turned 
downward,  it  goes  downward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  upward  or  to  the  right  or  left,  accordingly  as  the  case  may 
be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  invariable  rule,  is  it  not,  or  practically  so,  that  there 
is  this  deflection  upward,  or  downward,  or  to  the  right,  or  to  the 
left,  as  the  case  may  be? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  Avould  you  discover  that?  How  would  that  be  told? — ^A. 
\\rhy 

Q.  What  is  the  velocity  of  a  bullet  out  of  a  high-power  run? — ^A. 
Well,  our  velocity  now  is,  I  think,  about  2,300  feet  a  second. 

Q.  How  could  that  sort  of  motion  of  a  bullet  ever  be  told,  what 
^rt  of  motion  the  bullet  had? — A.  The  Ordnance  Department  have 
-   very  exact  way  of  measuring. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  measured  it? — A.  No,  sir.  These  are  simply 
deas  of  mine,  that  I  have  picked  up  by  reading  ordnance  experiments. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  And  based  on  your  own  observation,  are  they  not? — ^A.  On  my 
)wii  observation.  1  have  noticed  the  most  erratic  movements  of 
niUets. 

Q.  Most  erratic? — A.  The  most  erratic  movements  of  bullets.  That 
s  the  only  way  I  can  describe  it. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  No  man  could  possibly  tell  whether  a  bullet  would  make  that 
motion  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  possibly  see  it. 
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Q,  Nobody  could  see  it  with  the  naked  eye  or  in  any  other  way! 
That  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  way  the  bullet  hits  the  mark, 
isn't  it,  the  wood  or  whatever  it  strikes? — A.  What  I  have  said  is 
simply  what  I  have  heard  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  say  in  speak- 
ing about  our  new  Springfield  rifle. 

Q.  And  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  you  do? — ^A.  Nothing  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  same  opportunity  of  observation  as  they  have? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  it  and  do  not  know,  but  just  conclude 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bullet  strikes  the  wood  or  other 
substance? — A.  Well,  I  accept  that  theory  very  promptly,  because 
I  know  that  the  point  of  the  bullet  has  a  tremendous  resistance 
against  it. 

Q.  You  know  the  air  would  resist  the  force  of  anything  goin^ 
through  it? — A.  A  light  bullet  going  at  the  rate  of  2,300  feet  a  second, 
the  point  of  that  bullet  has  a  tremendous  resistance  against  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Suppose  these  two  books  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  represent  the 
walls  of  a  room  into  which  a  bullet  is  fired.  Suppose  the  bullet  to 
enter  here,  and  strike  this  over  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  or  below  or 
above,  would  it  be  possible,  looking  through  the  hole  in  that  to  the 
hole  in  this,  to  tell  the  point  from  which  the  gun  was  fired  out  of 
which  that  bullet  came? — A.  That  is  the  point  that  I  tried  to  estab- 
lish.   We  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  do  it.  That  is,  when  it  would  strike  here  it 
would  deflect  ? — A.  It  would  deflect. 

Q.  Going  upward  or  downward  or  to  the  right  or  to  the  left? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  striking  the  other  side  accordingly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
from  there  this  mi^ht  be  deflected.  A  bullet  might — I  have  seen  it — 
a  bullet  might  eo  right  straight  through — penetrate  straight. 

Q.  If  it  had  nit  full  and  square  ? — A.  Full  and  square,  or  the  bul- 
let might  go  within  1  or  2  inches  of  going  straight  through,  or  it 
might  go  within  6  feet  of  going  straight  through,  if  the  walls  were 
20  or  30  feet  apart. 

Q.  I  am  only  giving  those  figures  because  they  would  represent 
the  ordinary  room,  I  suppose.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  in  these  ex- 
periments it  did  not  happen  that  some  of  the  bullets  that  were  fired 
through  the  first  partition  were  so  deflected  that  thev  went  clear 
through  the  tops  of  the  second  and  third  partitions,  if  you  remem- 
ber?— A.  I  don't  remember  that  case,  sir. 

Q.  Or  missed  the  second  partition  entirely?  I  will  ask  you 
whether  or  not  when  they  went  through  the  first  partition  and  were 
so  deflected  that  they  struck  the  other  to  the  right  or  left,  as  you 
have  indicated,  and  then  passing  througjh  that,  if  they  were  not 
again  deflected  so  that  they  struck  the  third  partition  out  of  a  line 
made  from  the  first  to  the  second  partition  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  like 
to  say  about  that  experiment,  Senator,  that  I  did  not  go  down  and 
superintend  it,  for  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  me.  I 
made  no  notes;  did  not  make  anything  definite  in  my  mind  at  the 
time.  It  was  simply  to  clear  up  a  question  in  my  mind.  When  I 
saw  those  things  come  just  the  way  that  I  thought  they  would  I 
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toly  spent  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  I  directed  the 
Jfficers  to  report  to  me.  I  said :  "  That  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
act,"  and  I  directed  them  to  report  to  me  anything  that  occurred  that 
tiowed  it  was  not  the  fact. 
Q*  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  things  about  which  you  can 
iot  testify  of  your  OAvn  knowledge,  because  I  don't  know  anything 
bout  what  vour  knowledge  is.  lou  have  never  testified  before,  have 
^ou? — A.  Jfo,  sir;  I  never  expected  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to 
estify,  and  I  did  not  prepare  mvself  for  giving  any  testimony. 
There  was  a  report  afterwards  maae  to  me  that  the  experiment  was 
jontinued. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  That  report  was  made  to  you  in  writing? — A.  It  was  made  to 
ne  in  writing.     It  was  not  an  official  report;  it  was  after  I  left. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  going  to  call  the  witness  himself  who  made 
uhe  report.  I  thought  the  major  had  made  all  the  experiments  him- 
self instead  of  having  ordered  them. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Right  there,  this  is  very  interesting  testimony  and  I  should  like 
JO  know  about  it.     Suppose  that  here  is  a  board,  and  a  man  shoots 
:hrough  that  board,  could  you  tell  by  looking  back  whether  that  bul- 
et  had  been  deflected  or  not?     Could  you  tell  by  the  hole? — ^A.  If 
•^ou  had  only  a  small  board  there? 
Q.  Yes;  just  one  small  board. — A.  It  possibljr  would  be  easy  to  tell 
ght  there  what  the  deflection  of  the  DuUet  is,  but  if  you  looked 
irough  that  board  and  saw  the  hole  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
here  that  bullet  went. 

Q.  I  am  just  asking  about  one  board  now.  Suppose  there  was  a 
lot  through  there,  could  you  tell  bv  looking  through  the  hole 
hether  the  bullet  had  been  *  deflectedf  or  not  in  any  direction — 
hether  it  had  gone  through  to  the  right  or  left — from  the  hole 
self? — A.  In  some  cases  you  can;  in  more  cases  I  would  doubt  it 
ery  strongly. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  shape  of  the  hole  ? — A.  It  is  according 
3  what  part  of  the  wood  it  strikes  and  what  kind  of  a  hole  it  left 
f  it  struck  a  soft  place  in  the  wood,  it  would  be  a  much  different 
ind  of  a  hole  than  if  it  struck  a  hard  place. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  experiments  made  of  which  you  can  give 
IS  your  personal  knowledge,  any  other  than  you  have  told  us? — A. 
^o\  Senator,  those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  looked  at  particularly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  all.  You  were  not  at  Fort 
3rown,  I  believe. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
^.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  this  shooting,  one  way  or  the 
Vier? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hunt  any  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  bullet  is  fired  and  strikes  a  hard  substance  and  pene- 
ites  it,  does  it  not  almost  invariably  turn  to  the  near  sidei     In 
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other  words,  if  you  shot  this  way,  would  not  the  bullet  turn  to  the 
left,  and  if  you  shot  this  way  on  an  incline,  would  it  not  turn  to  the 
right? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  taken  particular  notice  of  that^ 
Senator. 

Q.  Well,  I  have.  If  you  have  ever  examined  the  surgeons'  books, 
do  they  not  speak  of  bullets  turning  to  the  near  side  of  where  tiiey 
strike?  In  other  words,  if  the  angle  is  that  way,  if  the  bullet  turns 
in  and  does  not  glance  out,  if  it  goes  that  way,  it  deflects  to  the 
left,  and  if  it  is  shot  this  way,  it  deflects  to  the  right.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  that  thing?  This  paper  will  do  just  as  well  as  anytmng 
else.  If  the  gun  is  pointed  this  waj?^,  does  it  not  deflect  to  the  left, 
and  if  it  is  pointed  this  wav,  does  it  not  deflect  to  the  right?  In 
other  words,  does  it  not  deflect  toward  the  near  side  of  the  bullet 
to  the  wood,  or  the  flesh  either? — A.  Does  it  not  deflect  toward  the 
near  side  of  the  bullet  ? 

Q.  To  the  wood,  if  it  does  not  glance  out,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
entirely? — A.  Do  I  understand  vou,  for  instance,  that  if  it  hits 
this  side  of  a  tree,  that  it  would  glance  this  way  ? 

Q.  If  it  was  a  flat  surface  and  going  at  an  angle? — A.  I  have 
never  noticed ;  never  paid  any  attention. 

Q.  Haven't  you  read  it  in  the  books? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  that 
I  have.  I  have  not  been  looking  at  that.  The  only  thing  that  I 
have  been  looking  at  is  simply  this — that  our  own  bullet,  after  it 
has  gone  through  a  target,  has  gone  off  at  a  curve,  and  I  have  always 
noticed  that  it  has  a  curve  to  the  left. 

Q.  A  curve  to  the  left,  no  matter  which  way  it  strikes  it? — ^A.  For 
instance,  we  are  straight  in  front  of  our  targets. 

Q.  And  it  invariably  goes  to  the  left  ? — A.  I  will  say  that  the  onlv 
bullets  that  I  have  noticed  have  gone  to  the  left.  The  only  point  I 
made  in  that  is  that  when  they  hit  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
not  continue  in  a  straight  line.  That  is  the  only  point  tJiat  t  have 
made  in  the  experiments. 

Q.  If  they  hit  it  exactly,  without  any  incline  to  the  right  or  left — 
if  they  hit  it  exactly  on  a  level— have  you  noticed  that  they  would 

fo  to  the  left? — A.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  only  experiments  that 
have  made  with  it  and  the  only  thing  that  I  have  noticed  with  it  in 
target  practice  is  that  they  have  been  going  to  the  left. 

Q.  All  the  time? — A.  !No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  general  rule. 
I  say  that  it  merely  happens  to  be  that  those  I  have  looked  at,  those 
that  I  have  personally  inspected,  have  gone  in  that  way.  I  can  not 
say  whether  they  would  all  go  to  the  right  or  up  or  down. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  According  to  your  observation,  the  bullet  deflects  to  the  right 
or  left  or  up  or  down  according  as  the  point  happens  to  be  in  one  or 
the  other  direction  at  the  moment  or  impact? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
every  bullet  I  noticed — and  I  had  not  noticed  a  particular  number, 
and  I  only  noticed  these  few  down  here  closely — every  one  of  those 
happened  to  have  a  curve  to  the  left. 

By  Senator  Pettus  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
target  or  not? — A.  The  target  was  perpendicular. 

Q.  It  was  perpendicular,  but  vou  did  not  measure  it  to  see  that  it 
fras  eA'actly  so  ? — A.  No,  sir.    They  are  as  nearly  so  as  we  can  make 
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ihem  to  the  perpendicular,  and  this  target  was  also  about  as  close  as 
We  could  make  it  to  the  perpendicular. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  reading  in  the  books  at  school  about 
it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Please  stand  aside  until  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  this  testimony  will  be  printed,  so  that  you  may  be  cross- 
examined  upon  it. 

rESTIMONT  OF  ICAJ.  CHARLES  WHJOKSON  PENROSE,  U.  S.  ABMY. 

Maj.  Charles  Wilkinson  Penrose,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly 
3wom,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  name  in  full.  Major. — ^A.  Charles  Wilkin- 
son Penrose. 

Q.  Were  you  the  commander  at  Fort  Brown  in  August  last? — A. 
I  was,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  battalion  there  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Infantry? — ^A. 
I  had  three  companies  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service,  Major? — ^A.  Twenty- 
two  years  and  a  half,  sir;  twenty-three  years  in  October  next. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  with  me  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — 
A.  Since  May,  1904. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  the  occurrences  of  the  night  of  August 
13-14,  1906,  with  reference  to  the  shooting  affray  which  occurred  in 
Brownsville  that  night.  Where  were  you  when  it  commenced? — ^A. 
I  was  in  my  quarters,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  when  it  commenced,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  tell  ? — A.  It  was  soon  after  midnight,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  retired  for  the  night  ? — A.  I  had  retired  for  the  night. 

Q.  Were  you  awake  or  asleep  ? — A.  I  was  awake,  sir. 

Q.  Just  proceed  in  your  own  way — ^though  I  may  interrupt  now 
ind  then — to  tell  us  all  you  can  recollect  about  what  occurred  that 
light — what  you  did,  and  what  you  saw,  and  what  you  ordered,  and 
io  forth  and  so  on. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  awakened  by  two  shots 
irst. 

Q.  You  say  vou  were  awakened?  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
svere  awake. — A.  I  mean  to  say.  I  was  aroused — ^my  attention  was 
sailed — ^by  two  shots.  I  was  not  asleep,  sir;  I  was  awake.  I  had 
spoken  to  my  wife  only  a  moment  before.  The  two  shots  were  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  six  or  seven  shots,  fired  very  rapidly. 
Then  there  were  three  shots  that  stood  out  prominently,  more  so  than 
the  others,  and  that  was  immediately  followed  by  a  number  of  other 
shots  fired  irregularly.  Some  of  ^em  might  have  been  attempts 
at  volleys. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  where,  as  nearly  as 
you  could  tell,  were  those  first  shots  fired  from? — ^A.  The  first  snots 
were  fired,  as  nearly  as  I  could  locate  them,  from  some  point  be- 
tween the  vacant  staff  barracks  and  the  ffuardfhouse. 

Q.  Inside  or  outside  the  reservation?— A.  They  were  outside  of 
the  reservation,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  room  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  was  in  my  room  at 
^liat  time. 
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Q.  And  in  your  bed  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  jumped  at  once  out  of  bed 
and  commenced  to  dress.  My  wife  said:  "  What  is  that?  Do  you 
suppose  it  is  a  fire  ?  "  Almost  instantly  after  that  these  several  shots 
that  I  spoke  of  sounded. 

Q.  Where  did  they  seem  to  be  fired  from? — A.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  the  rear  of  C  Company  or  B  Company  barracks,  in  that 
direction  of  the  town. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  where  you  were  whether  they  were  outside 
or  inside  the  reservation? — ^A.  I  took  them  to  be  outside  of  the  res- 
ervation, sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  firearms  those  shots  were  fired 
from? — A.  The  first  two  shots  I  heard  were  undoubtedly  pistol 
shots,  sir,  and  I  think  they  were  fired  with  black  powder.  The 
other  shots  that  I  heard  were  from  high-power  guns  undoubtedly. 

Q.  By  high-power  guns,  what  kind  oi  guns  would  be  included  in 
that  term?— A.  Well,  sir,  the  Springfield  rifle,  such  as  we  use  in  the 
Army  now,  is  one ;  the  Winchester,  and  all  the  sporting  rifles. 

Q.  The  Kxag? — A.  The  Krag  is  one  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Savage? — A.  The  Savage  and  the  Mannlicher. 

Q.  The  Marlin?--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Mauser  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  all  high-power  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien  you  say,  therefore,  that  they  sounded  to  you  like  high- 
power  rifles,  you  do  not  mean  to  have  us  infer  that  you  mean  the 
Springfield  rifle? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  sir.  I  could  not  tell  what 
rifles  fliey  were. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  about  to  say  that  your  wife  spoke  to  you.  Tell 
us  what  you  did.---A.  I  dressed  immediately,  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
dressed  very  hurriedly,  put  on  only  a  pair  of  trousers  over  my  pa- 
jamas, slipped  my  feet  in  my  shoes  without  stopping  to  lace  them  at 
all,  and  corded  my  blouse  as  I  started  downstairs.  As  I  was  going 
through  the  hall  I  grabbed  my  hat  and  my  pistol.  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  put  my  hand  on  the  doorkaob  to  open  the  door  there  was  a  knock, 
ana  as  I  opened  the  door  I  almost  ran  into  a  man  who  was  the  sen- 
tinel on  No.  3,  which  extends  around  the  line  of  officers'  quarters. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  that  sentinel? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his 
name  was  Herston. 

Q.  Charles  Herston  ? — A.  Charles  Herston.  I  did  not  know  who 
he  was  at  the  time,  but  found  out  the  next  morning.  He  said  to  me, 
" Major,  they  are  shooting  us  up;  they  are  shooting  us  up."  I  saia 
to  him,  "  Go  over  and  inform  the  commander  of  the  guard  to  sound 
the  call  to  arms,"  and  I  rushed  across  the  parade  ground  from  my 
quarters,  the  first  on  the  right  there,  to  C  Company. 

Q.  Had  any  call  to  arms  been  sounded  up  to  that  time? — A.  No, 
sir.  In  going  across  the  parade  ground  I  called  out,  "  Sound  the 
call  to  arms,'^  several  times.  After  the  call  to  arms  had  sounded  I 
called  out,  "  Fall  in  the  companies." 

Q.  Was  the  call  to  arms  sounded  in  response  to  your  order? A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  sounded  from? — A.  It  was  sounded  in  front  of 
the  guardhouse,  I  imagine.     It  was  right  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Stat^,  whether  or  not  it  was  repeated  by  the  trumpeters. — A.  1\ 
was  repeated  by  the  trumpeter  at  the  guardhouse  several  times  and 
^aJif^n  up  by  the  trumpeters  of  all  the  companies,  I  think. 
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Q,  Proceed. — A.  I  went  immediately  over  to  C  Company  and  the 
men  were  coming  downstairs.  Some  few  of  them  were  in  front  of  the 
barracks  only  partly  clad.  They  looked  to  me  as  if  they  had  their 
underclothes  on.  I  could  see  the  white,  and  they  had  no  rifles.  I 
said,  "  Men,  where  are  your  rifles?  "  And  they  replied,  "  We  can  not 
get  the  gun  racks  open ;  we  can  not  find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
Qiarge  of  quarters."  I  said,  "  If  you  can  not  find  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters  and  have  the  gun  racks  opened, 
I  want  you  to  break  them  open.  I  want  you  to  get  down  with  your 
^es  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

'^  With  that  I  went  on  to  B  Company,  and  it  was  just  about  between 
\  and  C  Company  barracks  that  I  met  the  sentinel  on  No.  2.  I 
sked  him  first  who  he  was.  He  said  he  was  the  sentinel.  I  asked 
im  where  that  shooting  was,  and  he  said  it  was  directly  over  the 
irall.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anybody  at  all.  He  replied  that 
le  had  not.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  flashes  of  guns,  or  any- 
hing  at  all,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

I  went  on  then  to  B  Company,  and  the  men  were  coming  out  from 
3  Company,  partly  clad.  They  had  their  rifles,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
lee,  but  there  was  no  officer  with  them.  There  was  a  noncommissioned 
)fficer  standing  in  front.  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  said  he 
vas  Corporal  Adair.  I  told  him  to  form  the  company  as  quickly  as 
le  could  and  to  send  an  officer  for  Lieutenant  Lawrason.  I  then 
fvent  back  to  C  Company.  In  the  meantime  I  had  heard  Captain 
Lyon's  voice,  by  his  company. 

I  went  back  to  C  Company.  The  men  were  then  coming  down  with 
their  arms,  and  as  I  stood  there  close  to  them  there  were  two  or 
three  of  the  men  who  threw  their  arms  down  in  the  position  to  load 
and  commenced  to  load  them.  I  told  them  to  stop  that — that  I  would 
shoot  any  man  who  loaded  his  piece  before  he  was  given  an  order 
to  do  so  by  an  officer.  Sergeant  Harley  was  there  at  that  time.  I 
had  not  seen  him  the  first  time.  I  told  him  to  form  the  company 
and  to  send  some  one  for  Captain  Macklin. 

I  then  went  back  to  B  Company.     They  were  forming,  and  I  could 
hear  Sergeant  Sanders  calling  the  roll  or  calling  the  men ;  I  did  not 
know  exactly  what  that  was.     It  was  about  that  time  I  heard  Lieu- 
tenant Grier  calling  to  me:  "Major,  where  are  you;  where  are  you, 
Major?"    I  said:  '^Grier,  come  over  to  C  Company."    I  went  over 
in  front  of  C  Company  and  he  followed  me  over  there;  joined  me 
there,  and  I  said,  "  Macklin  is  not  here.     I  want  you  to  take  command 
of  C  Company.     Form  it  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  wait  for  orders." 
^  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  sergeant-major  reported  to  me. 
^  Q.  Taliaferro? — A.  Sergeant-Mai  or  Taliaferro,  and  he  asked  me 
^  he  could  arm  himself;  said  that  he  had  no  arms.     I  told  him  yes, 
^  go  and  arm  himself.     I  tlien  went  back  to  B  Company.     On  the 
*^  ay  back — there  is  a  brick  walk  in  front  of  the  barracks  that  is  not 
lown  there,  but  on  this  brick  walk,  I  saw  some  shadows  over  there — 
)me  forms — and  I  went  over  and  asked  who  it  was.     The  spokes- 
lan  said  he  was  the  corporal  of  the  guard  and  that  he  had  come  up 
)  answer  the  call  of  No.  2.     I  avsked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me 
e  was  Corporal  Burdette.     I  told  him  all  right;  to  remain  right 
'here  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  men  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  two  or 
aree  men ;  I  don't  remember  how  many.    He  had  two  or  three  men 
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with  him.  I  went  on  to  B  Company,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was 
there  at  that  time,  and  he  asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  told 
him  that  the  post  was  being  shot  up;  that  I  wanted  his  company 
formed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  I  wanted 
him  to  take  it  out  and  put  it  along  the  brick  wall,  his  left  resting  on 
the  gate  and  his  right  extending  along  as  far  as  possible  in  line  of 
skirmishers. 

I  went  over  to  Captain  Lyon,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  company  was 
formed.  He  came  toward  me  and  replied  that  it  was.  I  told  him  to 
take  his  company  and  form  it  in  line  of  skirmishers  along  the  brick 
wall,  his  right  resting  on  the  gate,  and  told  him  that  B  Company  was 
on  the  other  side  of  uie  ^te. 

I  then  went  back  to  Lieutenant  Grier  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
him  to  form  his  company  along  the  brick  wall,  with  his  left  resting 
on  B  Company's  right,  and  if  it  extended  beyond  the  vacant  barracks 
to  refuse  his  right  toward  the  guardhouse. 

Captain  Lyon  took  his  company  right  out,  and  I  followed  him  out 
in  the  road.  As  he  was  posting  his  company  there  Sergeant-Major 
Taliaferro  reported  to  me  at  that  time,  armed  with  a  rifle.  I  do  not 
know  what  else  he  had.  I  saw  the  rifle.  There  was  a  light,  I  might 
say,  on  the  gate,  and  for  a  short  distance  back  you  could  see  people, 
probably  20  feet,  readily.  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  over  and 
see  if  he  could  find  Captain  Macklin.  I  had  not  heard  from  him 
at  that  time  at  all.  I  then  went  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to 
see  whether  those  two  young  officers  had  posted  the  men  the  way  I 
wanted  them  to  be,  and  came  back.  It  was  either  in  rear  of  that 
vacant  set  of  barracks,  36,  or  C  Company  barracks  that  I  met  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard.  Sergeant  Reid.  I  did  not  know  him  until  I 
asked  him  his  name,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he 
had  heard.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  nothing  at  all,  that  he  heard 
tJiis  firing,  had  formed  his  guard,  and  had  it  in  line  of  skirmishers 
to  the  east  and  north  of  the  guardhouse.  I  told  him  that  disposition 
was  all  right,  and  to  remain  there,  to  ffo  back  with  his  guard  and  re- 
main there.  I  questioned  him  about  the  shots,  and  he  said  that  they 
came  down  from  in  this  portion  of  the  town,  pointing  down  toward 
the  end  of  C  Company.     1  then  went  on  down  the  line,  inspecting  it 

Q.  That  is  the  end  of  C  Company  barracks,  you  mean? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  west  end,  he  seemed  to  thmk.  He  could  not  tell,  exactly, 
but  located  it  in  that  direction.    He  pointed  out  in  that  direction. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  which  should  be 
called  east  and  west.  Up  the  road,  up  that  map  there,  we  call  east, 
and  down  the  river  we  call  west. — A.  That  is  ri«jht,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  into  the  town,  we  have  been  culling  that  north,  I  be- 
lieve.— A.  I  think  that  the  barracks  face  nearlv  north  and  south,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  arrow  which  indicates. — ^A.  I  see  it,  sir.  I  see  the 
arrow,  but  that  hardly  seems  to  be  right,  sir.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  call  this  the  western  end  and  toward  the  noncommissioned 
officers'  quarters  the  eastern  end.  We  generally  referred  to  it  that 
way  in  the  garrison. 

Coming  on  down  from  there  I  met  the  sentinel  on  No.  2  again  and 
quCvStioned  him  again  about  the  firing.  He  told  he  was  between  B 
and  C  Companies  when  he  heard  the  first  two  shots.  Then  he  said 
there  was  a  fusillade,  and  he  thought  they  were  shooting  at  him.    He 
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id  he  looked  over  in  that  direction  and  could  not  see  anything  and 

IS  a  little  frightened,  and  he  came  out  in  front  of  the  quarters  be- 

een  B  and  C  and  gave  the  alarm. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — ^A.  He  gave  the  alarm  by  firing  his  piece. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  times  he  fired  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 

t  tell  me  how  many  times  he  fired  it,  but  those  three  shots  that 

K)d  out  so  clearly  I  thought  were  his  shots. 

Q.  They  were  just  before  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded,  were 

BV  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  before  that. 

Q.  You  learned  afterwards,  if  you  did  not  learn  that  night  when 

u  talked  with  him,  that  he  said  he  had  fired  his  piece  three  times? — 

Yes,  sir ;  that  was  afterwards.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  told  me  he 
d  fired  his  piece  three  times.  He  told  me  that  he  had  given  the 
irm,  which,  of  course,  with  us  means  firing. 

Q.  You  understood  from  what  he  said  to  you  that  he  had  fired  his 
ece? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Shall  I  continue? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  went  on  down  to  D  Company.  Captain  Lyon  was 
mding  near  the  gate,  and  to  the  north  of  D  Company  is  a  latrine 
lich  is  not  marked  on  the  map. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  A  closet.  It  is  just  about  in  the  center  of 
B  barracks,  I  think,  and  I  noticed  the  scavenger,  Tamayo,  there, 
went  to  him,  folIoAved  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  asked  Tamayo  if  he 
d  seen  anything  of  this  shooting  at  all.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
rear  of  B  Company's  barracks,  and  first  heard  a  couple  of  shots. 
B  then  said  there  were  a  number  of  them,  and  he  said  that  he 
ard  the  bullets  go  toward  the  river.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure 
at  he  heard  them  go  toward  the  river,  and  he  said  he  was.  I 
ked  him  where  he  located  this  firing,  and  he  told  me  he  thought 
was  in  the  Cowen  alley,  as  it  is  known.  I  questioned  him  pretty 
sely  about  that,  and  Captain  Lyon,  as  I  said,  was  present,  and  he 
>gested  to  me^  he  said :  "  Major,  I  think  we  had  better  take  this 
in's  affidavit  early  in  the  morning."  I  said :  "  Veiy  well,  you 
le  it."  He  was  summary  court  officer,  and  the  one  to  take  it. 
It  was  about  that  time  or  immediately  before,  I  have  forgotten 
lich,  that  Sergeant-Major  Taliaferro  reported  to  me  that  he  could 
t  find  Captain  Macklin,  that  he  had  been  in  his  house  and  could 
t  find  him.  I  felt  greatly  alarmed  about  Captain  Macklin.  He 
is  officer  of  the  day,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  have  heard 
is  shooting  and  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  possibly  have  come  to 
me  harm. 

I  ordered  Captain  Lyon  then  to  take  his  company  out  and  go 
rough  the  lower  part  of  the  town — the  part  that  would  be  fre- 
ented  by  the  men.  In  my  inspection  along  the  wall  the  men  were 
I  reported  present  except  two  from  B  Company. 
Q.  Two  what? — A.  Two  privates  from  B  Company  were  reported 
•sent,  or  two  men;  I  don't  remember  whether  they  were  privates  or 
►t.  I  told  Captain  Lyon  to  search  through  that  part  of  the  town 
id  see  if  he  could  find  anything  of  those  men  or  of  Captain  Mack- 
1.     He  immediately  went  out  with  his  company  and  was  gone  half 

throe-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  presume. 

While  he  was  gone  I  questioned  several  of  the  men,  and  once,  when 
^'as  in  front  of  the  gate,  there  was  some  one  of^the  men  who  said 
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to  me:  "Major,  for  God's  sake  get  away  from  that  gate;  they  will 
kill  you."    There  was  a  light  there. 

Before  I  sent  Captain  Lyon  out,  or  immediately  afterwards,  I  had 
two  squads  from  B  Company  thrown  over  to  the  left  of  the  gate 
and  extended  toward  the  river.  Captain  Lyon  was  gone  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  let  me  ask  you,  for  fear  we  do  not 
get  back  to  it,  what  seemed  to  be  the  idea  of  the  men  as  to  what  was 
going  on? — A.  All  of  the  men  seemed  to  think  that  the  post  was 
being  shot  up.  The  firing  had  all  ceased,  however,  when  we  got  out 
along  the  brick  wall. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue — while  the  companies  were  being 
formed  in  front  of  the  barracks? — ^A.  Up  to  about  the  time  that  the 
companies  were  formed,  I  think. 

Q.  You  heard  Sergeant  Sanders  calling  the  roll.  Was  the  firing 
still  going  on  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  he  was  calling  the  roll  it 
was  still  going  on.  I  think  it  ceased  just  about  the  time  the  compa- 
nies went  out  to  take  their  positions  along  the  brick  wall. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  come  back  to  the  point  where  you  were. — A. 
CajDtain  Lyon  came  back. 

Q.  The  men  remarked:  "Keep  away  from  the  gate,  or  you  will 
get  hit?  " — A.  Yes,  sir.  During  Captain  Lyon's  absence  I  walked 
up  to  the  right  of  the  line  again  and  back.  I  questioned  several  of 
the  men  and  the  officers,  asked  them  if  they  could  see  anything  at  all, 
if  they  had  been  able  to  see  anybody,  if  they  knew  anything  about  it 
They  relied  that  they  had  not  seen  a  thing. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  the  men  doing  as  you  walked  back  and  forth 
along  the  line? — A.  They  were  stationed  along  the  wall,  according 
to  my  orders,  in  line  of  skirmishers,  and  they  were  peering  over  the 
wall,  as  nearly  as  I  could  see.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  any- 
body until  I  got  almost  on  top  of  them. 

Q.  And  they  could  not  see  you  until  you  got  onto  them  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  was  it  not? — A.  A  very  dark  night, 
although  it  was  starlight: 

Q.  Did  you  come  across  anybody  cleaning  a  gun  out  there  while 
you  were  making  these  trips  up  and  down  the  line? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  doing  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on.— A.  When  Captam  Lyon  came  back  he  had  Mayor 
Combe  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Joe  Combe.  He  came  into  the  post,  and 
they  came  right  uj)  to  me.  Captain  Lyon  was  with  him ;  and  Mavor 
Combe  said:  "Major,  this  is  a  terrible  affair;  "  and  I  said:  "  Wliat 
is  it?  "  He  said:  "A  man  has  been  killed,"  and  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  night  that  the  chief  of  police  Avas  wounded  and  his  horse 
killed.  It  happened  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  police.  He  also  said: 
"  Several  houses  have  been  shot  into."  I  said :  "  Major,.  I  can  not 
believe  it." 

Q.  Did  he  say  your  men  had  done  it  ? — A.  He  said  that  my  men 
had  done  it.  He  said :  "  Your  men  have  done  this  thing.  They 
have  been  seen  by  several  parties."  "  Well,"  I  said, "  Major,  I  can  not 
believe  it.  The  report  brought  to  me  when  they  were  formed  was  that 
there  were  but  two  men  absent,  and  I  can  not  believe  it.'*    "  Well,'* 
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le  said,  "  it  is  so;  they  have  been  seen  by  several  parties.  There  was 
I  party  of  five  in  one  bunch  and  a  partv  of  three  in  another." 
^  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  can  not  believe  it,  sir."  We  had  a  little  more 
ion  versa  tion  on  that  line,  and  he  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me 
>rivately. 

Q.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  did  he  tell  you  where  the  bunch 
»f  five  was  seen  and  where  the  other  bunch  was  seen? — A.  No,  sir; 
le  did  not.  He  simply  told  me  that  they  had  been  seen.  He  then 
isked  to  speak  to  me  privately,  and  we  stepped  away  from  the  other 
officers  that  were  there,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  Major,  you  must  realize 
hat  your  men  can  not  come  into  town  after  this.  I  can  not  be 
•esponsible  for  them  if  they  come  into  town."  I  said :  "  I  fully 
'ealize  that,  Major."  I  remembered  that  Lieutenant  Lawrason  was 
aking  his  meals  in  town,  at  the  Leahy  Hotel,  and  I  asked  him  about 
tfr.  Lawrason  going  out  to  take  his  meals.  He  thought  a  moment, 
md  he  said :  "  Well,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  advisable  for  any  officer 
o  go  in  town,  as  the  uniform  alone  miffht  create  feeling."  So  I  said : 
'  very  well,  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  troops  to  go  into  town. 
Neither  will  I  allow  any  of  your  civilians  to  enter  the  post.  You  can 
dsit  me,  of  course,  at  any  time.  I  will  give  orders  at  the  gate  to 
lave  you  admitted,  and  if  you  desire  any  particular  person  to  see  me, 
f  you  will  give  him  a  note,  I  will  give  orders  at  the  gate  that  they 
hall  be  passed  in." 

With  tnat  he  bade  me  good  night  and  left.  Now,  before  he  went, 
^  id  when  he  first  told  me  about  this  thing,  or  about  the  time — I  think 
at  I  had  stepped  off  to  one  side — when  he  claimed  that  the  men 
id  done  the  snooting,  I  returned  to  the  officers,  and  I  said :  "  Gen- 
jmen,  I  want  you  to  verify  your  companies."  The  rolls  were  called, 
suppose  they  were  called — I  did  not  hear  them  called — as  I  was 
living  to  Doctor  Combe.  After  he  left,  the  reports  were  made  to 
e  that  all  were  present  but  two  from  B  Company. 
Q.  Up  until  the  time  he  spoke  to  you,  had  anyfcody  ever  suggested 
•  had  the  thought  come  into  your  mind  that  any  of  your  men  had 
lything  to  do  with  the  shooting? — A.  Not  the  least  in  the  world, 
r.     I  did  not  believe  it  when  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  it  when  he  told  you  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  had  that  talk  with  him.  as  a  result  of  that  you 
irected  your  company  commanders  to  verify  their  companies? — ^A. 
es,  sir;  I  directed  them  to  verify  their  companies. 
Q.  Did  you  give  any  directions  about  the  gims  or  ammunition? — 
..  Not  at  that  time,  sir.  I  did  later.  I  kept  the  men  in  the  posi- 
ons  they  were  in  until  about  half  past  3,  I  think;  I  am  only  judging 
f  the  time.  I  did  not  have  a  watch  on  that  night.  At  about  that 
our  I  dismissed  B  and  D  Companies. 

Q.  B  and  D  Companies? — A.  Yes,  sir:  B  and  D  Companies.  1 
Jd  the  captains  they  could  let  the  men  go  to  their  barracks  and  go 
'  i  )od.  I  gave  them  orders,  however,  that  I  wanted  them  to  see  that 
>^  guns  were  locked  in  the  racks  and  that  the  ammunition  was 
-^ified,  and  I  wanted  that  done  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
^he  morning. 

C^.  Did  you  direct  that  the  guns  be  verified  also? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
"^  guns  and  ammunition. 
i.  The  guns  and  ammunition  both? — ^A*  Yes,  sir;  the  guns  and 
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ammunition  both.  I  directed  that  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  they  should  do  that. 

Q.  Your  direction  about  doing  something  Avhen  it  was  light  enou^ 
to  see  had  somctlirng  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  the  gims? — A. 
Entirely  so.  That  I  did  for  my  own  satisfaction  only.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  I  said  to  some  one  of  the  officers,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  was,  that  I  could  not  believe  a  word  of  itj  that  I  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  mtended  to  have 
these  guns  inspected  and  the  ammunition  verified. 

If  1  mav  go  back  just  a  moment  or  two,  while  Mayor  Combe  was 
in  there  Captain  Macklin  reported  to  me,  and  I  told  him  to  go  and 
take  charge  of  his  company.  On  dismissing  the  two  companies  I 
had  Captain  Macklin-s  company  extended  along  that  whole  line — 
that  is,  from  near  the  Rio  Grande  Eiver  clear  up  to  and  around  the 
guardhouse,  and  I  left  him  in  charge  of  the  guard  that  night,  with 
orders  for  him  to  remain  awake  and  to  notify  me  instantly  if  any- 
thing at  all  occurred.  I  then  went  home.  I  went  first  to  .Captain 
Lyon's  quarters,  where  the  ladies  had  congregated.  I  had  previously 
sent  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  two  men  over  to  that  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  that  noncoimnissioned  officer  was? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  Corpl.  Ray  Burdett.  I  sent  him  over  there  to  see 
that  nothing  happened  to  the  ladies.  We  went  over  there  and  found 
the  ladies  all  at  Captain  Lyon's,  and  after  talking  a  few  moments  or 
more  I  took  my  wife  home,  and  I  sat  beside  her  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht 
She  was  nervous  and  could  not  go  to  sleep,  and  I  did  not  go  to  bed  at 
all;  I  sat  beside  her. 

Q.  You  did  not  retire? — A.  No,  sir 5  I  sat  beside  her.  I  did  not 
even  take  off  mv  shoes.  Before  daylight  I  went  over  and  looked 
along  the  line  of  Captain  Alacklin,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
anything  at  all,  and  he  reported  that  everything  had  been  quiet,  and 
the  only  thing  he  had  seen  was  a  man  Avho  had  crept  dow^n  Elizabeth 
street  opposite  the  Leahy  Hotel  and  had  turned  out  V^  -  street  lamp 
that  was  there.     That  was  the  only  thing  he  had  seen. 

Q.  That  was  probably  the  street  lamplighter? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
knoAv  who  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  He  did  not  know  and  did  not  tell  you  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He 
.said  that  he  saw  a  man  sneak  down  the  street,  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
turn  this  light  out.  Now,  before  it  was  really  light  I  went  to  Uie 
barracks  again,  and  as  soon  as  it  got  light  enough  for  me  to  see  I 
inspected  the  rear  of  the  barracks.  I  commenced  with  Company  C 
barracks  and  went  right  along  to  Company  I).  I  ins[7ected  the  lower 
galleries  first  and  then  I  went  upstairs,  and  I  inspected  them  verv 
carefully — I  inspected  the  railings,  even — expecting  to  find  Uiem  full 
of  holes,  but  there  were  no  bullet  scars  whatever.  I  also  looked  along 
on  the  floor,  as  I  went,  to  see  any  indications  of  splinters,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  I  could  not  find  anything  whatever.  I  came 
down.  I  went  back  to  Captain  Macklin,  and  I  said:  "Captain,  I 
wish  you  would  go  out  alongside  of  the  wall  and  s(*e  if  you  can  find 
any  ammunition  there;  any  fired  cartridges."  He  went  along  the 
wall,  and  I  watched  him  until  he  got  up  beyond  this  latrine  of  B 
Companv,  and  dirotjtly  he  came  back  into  the  post  with  his  arms  this 
way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Crossed?— A.  Crossed  just  like  this.  I  supposed  that  he  had 
sonw/hin^,   mwl   1  walked   out  toward  the  middle  of  the  parade 
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ground,  and  he  joined  me,  and  he  opened  his  hands  in  this  manner 
Tindicating].  He  had  five  clips  in  this  hand,  in  his  right  hand,  and 
Ee  had  six  or  seven  or  eight  shells  in  this  hand — ^fired  cartridges.  I 
saidj  "  Well,  Macklin,  I  am  afraid  our  men  have  done  this  shooting;" 
I  said,  "  That  looks  bad,"  and  I  said,  "  What  did  you  see  out  there; 
toything  more  ?  "  He  said,  "  No ;  there  were  no  more,  but  there  were 
^  number  of  men  up  the  Cowen  alley,  evidently  picking  up  something. 
\  could  see  them  reaching  down  now  and  then."' 

Q.  Before  we  get  away  from  that  place,  tell  us  at  what  time  it 
eas  that  Captain  Macklin  went  out  under  your  order  and  gathered 
ip  these  clips  and  shells? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  about  6  o'clock, 
Jir. 

Q.  With  respect  to  dajrliffht,  I  mean. — A.  It  was  daylight.  It  was 
30  that  you  could  see  plainly. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  it  was  just  about  th^  break  of  day. — ^A. 
That  was  just  about  the  time.  I  think  he  could  see.  I  had  been 
along  the  barracks,  and  I  could  see. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  picked  up  all  he  could  see? — A.  Yes;  he  said 
that  he  picked  up  all  m  sight.  He  said  he  found  them  rigtt  there 
outside  the  Cowen  alley. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  story  in  your  own  way. — A.  Captain  Lyon 

and  Lieutenant  Lawrason  were  inspecting  their  companies  then,  and 

I  stood  out  on  the  parade  groimd  watching  B  Company — and  I  was 

not  paying  much  attention  to  Captain  Lyon ;  I  was  simply  watching 

Lawrason — and  Lawrason  dropped  several  men  to  the  rear  and  had 

them  formed  on  the  right  of  the  company.    When  he  got  through 

there  were  seven  in  all,  and  he  said  "  Major,  I  wish  you  would 

inspect  these  guns."    I  inspected  the  guns,  and  they  were  not  bright, 

but  I  do  not  think  they  had  been  fired;    thev  aid  not  have  tnat 

peculiar  grayish  tint;    but  to  make  sure  I  called  over  to  Captain 

Lyon,  who  had  just  finished  his  company  at  that  time,  and  I  said 

"  Lyon,  I  wish  you  would  inspect  these  rifles."    He  inspected  them, 

and  I  asked, him  "  What  do  you  think?  "    He  said  "  I  do  not  think 

(hey  have  been  fired."    I  called  to  a  noncommissioned  officer  who  was 

there  and  asked  for  a  cleaning  rod  and  some  rags,  and  they  were 

brought,  and  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  ran  those  rags  through  the 

barrels  of  the  guns,  inspecting  them  yery  c^-ref ully,  smelling  or  them 

-  00 — you  can  detect  it  quicker  by  smelling  than  you  can  by  anything 

^Ise  when  they  have  been  recently  fired — and  there  was  no  sign  oi 

"hese  rifles  having  been  fired.    Captain  Lyon  reported  that  his  rifles 

vere  all  bright  and  clean,  and  that  none  of  them  had  been  fired,  and 

I!aptain  Macklin,  after  he  had  examined  his  rifles,  while  the  men 

Ncre  still  along  the  fence,  and  also  those  of  the  guard,  reported  to 

ne  that  none  of  them  showed  any  signs  of  firing  whatever.    I  had 

^ven  orders,  I  think  it  was  during  the  night  before  I  went  home, 

that  B  Company  should  relieve  C  Company  at  reveille,  immediately 

after  this  inspection,  and  B  Company  had  gone  out  to  relieve  U 

Company  before  I  had  finished  inspecting  tnese  seven  men  of  B 

Company.    I  directed  them  to  join  their  company.    After  that,  later, 

the  officers  reported  to  me  that  they  had  verified  their  ammunition 

and  had  found  it  intact. 

Q.  That  is,  there  were  no  missing  cartridges? — A.  They  said  there 
was  nothing  missing  at  all,  sir;   they  accounted  for  every  cartridge. 

Q.  Did  they  report  to  you  that  they  had  also  verified  the  number 
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of  guns? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  was  a  part  of  the  veiification.  I 
might  add  that  some  of  the  guns  in  each  company  had  been  packed 
at  Fort  Niobrara  for  transit  to  Fort  Brown  and  had  not  been  opened 
until  that  morning. 

Q.  Yes.  Can  you  tell  us  of  what  companies  the  arm  chests  had 
not  b^n  opened  from  the  time  they  left  Niobrara  until  that  morn- 
ing?— A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  had. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  any  of  them  had  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  any  firing  at  all  at  Fort  Brown? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  we  had  completed  our  target  practice  before  we  left  Fort  Nio- 
brara, and  we  had  had  no  firing  whatever  at  Fort  Brown,  and  no  am- 
munition had  been  issued.  I  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  when  it 
left  Niobrara,  and  I  gave  orders  then  to  have  each  man  carry  20 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Q.  On  the  trip  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  trip  down;  and  that 
they  had. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  in  C  Company  about  their  ammu- 
nition after  they  arrived  at  Fort  Brown — ^whether  the  ball  anmiuni- 
tion  was  taken  up  and  the  ^ard  ammunition  was  issued  instead  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  think  Captain  Macklin  misunderstood  my  orders.  I 
think  he  went  down  there  with  guard  ammunition.  I  am  not  sure 
of  that. 

Q.  No ;  he  has  testified  that  his  men  carried  20  rounds  down  there, 
but  after  he  arrived  there  he  took  that  up  and  issued  guard  ammuni- 
tion instead.  His  property  book  is  in  evidence,  showing  thsL — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  That  is  probably  true.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  not  issued 
any  orders,  however,  for  guard  ammunition  to  be  issued. 

Q.  Proceed  with  your  story.  The  reports  to  you  from  all  the  com- 
panies were  that  the  guns  were  all  clean  ? — A.  AH  clean,  and  had  not 
been  fired. 

Q.  From  what  you  observed  as  to  how  the  men  were  situated  that 
night,  have  you  any  idea  that  any  guns  were  cleaned,  or  could  have 
been  cleaned,  while  they  were  on  guard  out  behind  the  wall,  with 
you  passing  up  and  down  the  line  in  the  way  you  have  described? — 
A.  It  would  have  been  possible,  I  suppose,  for  a  man  to  have  cleaned 
a  gim;  but  with  the  officers  constantly  in  rear  of  them  it  seems  to 
me  hardly  probable. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  did? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  that  they  did. 

Q.  As  to  the  cleaning  of  these  guns,  has  your  experience  in  the 
cleaning  of  these  gims  been  such  as  to  enable  you  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not,  without  the  use  of  rags  and  a  cleaning  rod,  using  merely  the 
thong  brush,  they  could  have  cleaned  these  rifles  after  they  had  been 
fired  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  times  so  that  they  would  pass  such  an  in- 
spection as  you  gave  them  the  following  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have,  with  the  thong  brush. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  could  have  been  done? — A.  That  brush 
siniplv  loosens  the  matter  up  in  the  bore  of  the  rifle.  It  does  not  clean 
it  well 

Q.  It  does  not  clean  it?  Does  it  help  to  put  a  rag  on  it  and  pull 
tliat  through? — A.  Yes,  sir;   that  would  help  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  help  it  some  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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\    Q.  But  the  best  way  to  clean  a  rifle,  is  it  not,  is  to  use  a  rag  satu- 

^ted  with  cleaning  material,  and  a  rod? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  only 

way  to  thoroughly  clean  it. 
Q.  And  to  clean  a  rifle  so  that  all  traces  of  firing  would  be  re- 

\^oved  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  clean  the  bore,  but  the 

Vamber? — A.  Yes,  sir;   the  chamber  and  the  breechblock. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  could  clean  one  of  these  rifles  that 

id  been  fired  a  half  a  dozen  times,  so  that  it  would  pass  inspection, 

i  the  dark,  without  any  light? — A.  I  doubt  that  very  much,  sir.    I 

0  not  know.     I  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  good  light  and  fair  facilities  are  necessary 
)  the  proper  cleaning  of  a  gun? — A.  Absolutely,  sir. 
Q.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  clean  it,  according  to  your  experi- 
nce? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir.     This  smokeless  powder,  such  as  we  use, 
tains  a  gun  badly. 

Q.  It  stains  the  gun  badly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  requires  frequently 
al  soda  to  take  the  stains  out  of  the  barrel. 

Q.  The  book  of  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department  calls 
ittention  to  that  fact,  does  it  not? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  I  interrupted  you  in  your  narrative.  What  did  you  do 
ater  in  the  day?  Were  you  visited  by  a  citizens'  committee? — A. 
Fes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  some  shells  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  any 
shells,  but  I  was  visited.  Mayor  Combe  came  into  the  post  about 
}  o'clock,  I  think,  in  the  mommg,  and  he  came  to  my  omce  and  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  held  a  mass  meeting,  and  that  a  committee 
of  citizens  would  visit  me  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  I  think  it  was. 
He  also  said  that  there  was  no  question  in  his  mind  that  the  shooting 
Was  done  by  the  soldiers.    At  the  time  he  was  there  I  think  there  was 

*"  Mr.  Creager,  who  was  the  United  States  commissioner 

Q.  That  name  is  spelled  C-r-e-a-g-e-r?— A.  Yes,  sir;  "e-r"  or 
o-r."    I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  It  is  spelled  in  the  record  C-r-e-a-g-e-r. — ^A.  That  is  probably 
>rrect.  I  had  sent  for  him.  I  had  met  him  a  day  or  two  beiore,  and 
had  sent  for  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  of  some  assistance,  by 
ay  of  suggestions  or  otherwise,  in  helping  me  make  the  investigation 
lat  I  determined  to  make  at  once,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
resent  when  Doctor  Combe  came  in.    Of  that  I  am  not  sure.    Later 

1  the  day  a  committee  of  citizens,  some  twelve  or  fifteen — I  do  not 
^member  how  many — did  visit  me  at  my  office  in  the  post.  They 
ere  headed  by  Mayor  Combe  and  Capt.  William  Kelly,  a  soldier  of 

de  rebellion,  and  a  banker  of  Brownsville,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
he  committee.  I  had  sent  for  Captain  Lyon  and  told  him  that  I 
sranted  him  to  be  present  at  this  interview,  and  Lieutenant  Grier, 
jeing  acting  adjutant,  would  necessarily  be  there.  Mayor  Combe 
ntroduced  all  of  them,  we  were  all  introduced,  and  Captain  Kelly 
hen  arose  and  told  me  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  town  that  night; 
hat  the  lieutenant  of  police  had  had  his  arm  so  badly  shattered  by  a 
mullet  that  it  would  have  to  be  amputated;  that  his  horse  had  beou 
5hot  under  him;  that  several  houses  m  the  town  had  been  riddled  with 
mullets,  and  he  said,  "  We  have  conclusive  evidence  that  your  men  did 
the  shooting."     I  replied  to  him  that  I  was  very,  very  sorry,  of  cf)ur>.^, 
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that  anything  of  the  kind  should  happen;  that  I  had  spent  a  good 
many  years  in  the  service,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  come  up 
before. 

He  demanded  that  I  turn  the  perpetrators  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  trial.  I  told  him  that  I  had  made,  of  course,  only  a  hasty  in- 
vestigation that  morning,  but  so  far  I  had  been  unable  to  detect  any- 
one at  all,  but  that  we  would  continue  our  efforts,  and  if  they  were 
found,  then  they  would  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities ;  and  I 
assured  him  that  none  of  us  would  cease  our  endeavors  to  try  to 
find  out  who  these  men  might  be.  I  told  him,  further,  that  if  I  had 
not  the  shells,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  shells  and  clips,  in  the  absence  of 
any  bullet  marks  in  the  buildings  I  would  still  be  of  the  opinion  that 
none  of  my  men  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shooting;  but  with  that 
evidence  before  me  I  was  afraid  my  men  were  implicated  in  the 
matter.  There  were  a  great  many  questions  asked  by  the  various 
members  of  the  committee,  principally  as  to  their  safety,  as  to  what 
precautions  I  had  taken  or  would  take  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
thing,  and  I  told  them  that  I  had  one  entire  company  on  guard,  and 
that  there  would  always  be  two  officers  with  it,  and  that  I  could  prom- 
ise them  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  occur  again ;  that  I  should 
r've  it  my  personal  attention  always,  at  all  times.  I  told  them  that 
was  perfectly  confident  that  I  could  keep  these  men  in  control ;  that 
I  could  handle  them ;  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  about 
that. 

Q.  Right  there,  let  me  interrupt  you  to  ask  what  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  that  battalion  and  what  was  th^  character  of  the  soldiers 
ot  that  battalion  as  soldiers  and  also  as  men  ? — A.  Well,  gentlemen, 
with  all  due  modesty,  I  considered  that  battalion  the  best  drilled  and 
the  best  disciplined  battalion  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Army. 

Q.  Had  they  ever  been  guilty  of  any  bad  conduct  anywhere? — A. 
No,  sir.  I  think  once  there  was  a  shooting  that  took  place  at  a  ranch 
near  Fort  Niobrara,  and  it  was  thougfht  that  some  of  the  men  of  the 
battalion  had  something  to  do  with  it.  but  I  do  not  think,  upon  in- 
vestigation, any  of  them  were  found  to  have  anything  to  do.with  it. 

Q.  That  was  where  a  drinking  place  or  a  resort  was  fired  into  in 
the  nighttime  by  somebody  and  nobody  ever  could  discover  by 
whom?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Only  colored  people  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  however, 
were  they  not? — A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  that  there 
was  some  white  people  from  town  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  those 
resoits  w^ell  known  in  the  West. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that,  but  that  is  where  Raynor  was 
injured,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  soldier  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that 
was  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  these  men  of  your  battalion  seem  to  you,  reliable 
or  not? — A.  T  considered  them  reliable;  yes.  sir — yes,  sir;  excellently 
behaved.  Even  after  pay  days  I  never  had  any  trouble  w^ith  them. 
Of  course  there  wore  sometimes  absentees  from  the  different  roll 
calls,  particularly  retreat,  and  check  call,  which  is  held  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  and  reveille  roll  call. 

Q.  State,  as  to  the  oldest  of  your  men.  those  oldest  in  service,  and 
particularly  the  noncommissioned  officersj  what   kind  of  men  and 
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soldiers  were  they. — A.  Thev  were  excellent.  They  were  excellent 
men;  yes,  sir.  Take  them  all  the  way  through  they  were  excellent. 
I  could  not  pronounce  them  anything  else. 

Q.  They  had  your  entire  confidence  as  men  for  truth  and  verac- 
ity ? — A.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  men  who  were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
and  as  soldiers — A.  They  had  been  faithful  always;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  resume  your  narrative  now. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  anv- 
thing  else  said  at  that  meeting,  except  as  to  their  safety ;  and  I  told 
the  gentlemen  of  the  disposition  I  had  made  of  my  troops,  and  I  told 
them  if  they  cared  to  go  I  would  take  them  along  the  line  and  show 
them  just  how  they  were  posted;  that  I  would  he  very  glad  indeed 
to  do  that ;  but  they  said  thev  did  not  care  to  have  me  do  that.  Then 
Mayor  Combe  assured  me  that  he  could  keep  the  unruly  element  of 
Brownsville  in  hand;  that  he  felt  prettv  sure  he  could  ao  that;  and 
the  committee  then  left.  They  shook  hands  with  me  and  thanked 
me.  and  I  considered  we  parted  with  the  best  relations. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  14th  of  August? — A.  Yes,  sir;  between  11  and 
12  o'clock,  I  think  it  ^as. 

Q.  The  day  after  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  seen  these  clips  and  shells  that  Captain  Macklin 
had  brought  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And^you  had  heard  the  charge  as  made  by  Mayor  Combe  and 
his  brother  the  night  of  the  firing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  committee  waited  upon  you  with  this  report  and  in- 
sisting that  the  men  were  guilty.  Thereupon  you  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  War  Department,  did  you  not,  to  The  Military  Secretary? — A. 
To  the  military  secretary  of  the  department,  sir — the  Department  of 
Texas. 

Q.  To  the  military  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Texas? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  dated  August  15.  I  think  there  was  one  before  that. — 
A.  There  was  one  before  that.  I  sent  a  telegram  the  morning  of  the 
14th.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  morning  of  the  14th  that  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram informing  them  that 

Q.  You  first  wired  the  department  to  the  effect  that  your  men  were 
not,  in  your  opinion,  guilty  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  firing, 
did  you  not;  and  then,  after  this  committee  waited  on  you,  you  sent 
a  telegram  calling  attention  to  this  exhibition  of  shells  and  clips,  and 
expressing  the  conclusion  that  they  had  participated  in  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Those  are  all  in  evidence.  Senator  Warner,  and 
T  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  them  in  here  again  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  AVhen  was  the  second  telegram? — A.  The  second  telegram? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you.     I  have  copies  of 
all  those  telegrams,  and  can  bring  them  to  the  committee. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  We  have  them   in   Senate  Document   155. — A.  Yes,  sir.     All 
of  my  telegrams,  I  think,  are  in  there,  sir. 

Swiator  Foraker.  The  first  telegram  sent  by  Major  Penrose  is 
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.d  at  page  66  of  Senate  Document  155,  and  is  Exhibit  A  of  MajcM: 
iksonrs  report.  I  will  ask  to  have  that  incorporated  in  the  wit- 
i's  testimony  at  this  point.    It  reads  as  follows: 


Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  August  i-J,  1906. 
a  MniTABT  Secretart, 

Department  of  Texas,  San  Antonia,  Tex.: 
Ref^ret  to  report  serious  shooting  in  Brownsville  last  evening,  in  wliich  one 
rillan  was  killed  and  chief  of  police  so  seriously  wounded  that  right  arm 
Ul  have  to  be  amputated.    Brownsville  officials  claim  shooting  was  done  by 
alisted  men  of  this  command,  and  are  borne  out  in  their  opinion  by  empty 
hells  and  clips  picked  up  in  the  streets.     Shooting  occurred  about  midnight, 
md  within  five  minutes  afterwards  entire  command  paraded  and  all  men  found 
present  or  accounted  for  and  rifles  in  racks  locked.    All  men  now  confined  to 
garrison,  and  no  one  permitted  to  enter  post  but  mayor  of  city,  or  on  his  per- 
sonal request  to  ma    Feeling  very  high  in  city,  but  believe  mayor  has  it  under 
control.    Am  doing  everything  in  my  power,  to  find  guilty  parties  if  th^  be 
in  this  command.    Practice  marches  suspended.    Full  particulars  by  malL 

Penrose,  Comtnandinff. 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  there,  Senator.  I  think 
I  made  a  mistake  in  the  time  there.  It  was  probably  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  or  nine  minutes,  maybe,  before  the  command  was  out  along- 
side the' fence.    I  think  I  gave  that  time  as  too  short  there^. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  With  that  amendment,  that  is  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct,  sir,  as  I  recall  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  express  any  opinion  here  as  to  whether  the  men  are 
guilty  or  not.  You  simply  report  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  that  the 
men  are  guilty? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  telegram  appears  to  have  been  sent  August  16,  1906. 
and  in  that  you  recited  the  occurrences  just  as  you  have  narrated 
them  here? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  telegram  or  a  report? 

Senator  Foraker.  It  may  have  been  a  report. 

The  Witness.  I  wrote  that  report  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  or  on 
the  night  of  the  15th. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  dated  the  15th  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  15th. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
Q.  In  the  course  of  this  report  you  used  the  following  language, 
and  I  quote  from  page  68  of  Senate  Document  155 : 

Were  it  not  for  the  damaging  evidence  of  the  empty  shells  and  used  clips  1 
should  be  of  the  firm  belief  that  none  of  ray  men  was  in  any  way  connecter 
with  the  crime,  but  with  this  fact  so  painfully  before  me  I  am  not  only  cot 
vinced  it  was  perpetrated  by  men  of  this  command,  but  that  it  was  carefull 
planned  beforehand.    I  liave  the  affidavits  from  three  noncommissioned  ofltoe 
who  were  in  charge  of  quarters  on  the  day  and  nl^ht,  and  they  swear  por 
tively  the  rifles  were  verified  and  the  racks  locked  after  drill  (practice  mar 
of  Companies  B  and  D,  drill  of  Company  C),  and  the  old  guard  returned 
the  quarters;  that  they  never  left  the  quarters,  and  that  the  keys  to  the  Ic 
of  the  racks  were  never  out  of  their  possession,  and  that  the  racks  were 
opened  until  call  to  arms  soimded,  and  were  then  opened  by  them. 

I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  was  at  any  time  any  evidc 
that  to  your  mind  indicated  that  your  men  had  done  this  shoo^ 
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except  the  finding  of  the  clips  and  shells  on  the  streets  of  Browns- 
Wile  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir ;  and  the  report  made  to  me  by  the  citizens' 
committee. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  And  that  there  were  no  bullet  holes  in  the  barracks? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;   that  was  one  reason,  together  with  the  finding  of  the  dips  and 
shells. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  They  might  have  been  simply  firing  over,  to  frighten  the 
men? — A.  They  might. 

Q.  You  might  explain  that  in  that  way,  might  you  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Passing  over  that,  because  that  is  a  matter  rather  for  argument, 
I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  any  reason  to  apprehend,  before  the  night 
of  the  13th,  that  there  was  any  such  trouble  as  this  likely  to  occur? — 
A.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  In  fact,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
bo  the  contrary  until  about  half  past  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th,  when  Mr.  Evans  and  Mayor  Combe  came  into  the  ijost  to  see 
me  about  an  alleged  assault  on  Mrs.  Evans.  Up  to  that  time  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  the  men  getting  along  as  well  as  they  had. 
I  had  talked  to  Mayor  Combe,  who  was  flie  attending  surgeon  at  the 
post,  on  several  occasions  about  the  behavior  of  the  men — ^he  was  in 
charge  of  the  police  force  of  Brownsville — and  he  told  me  they  were 
zetting  along  splendidly.  That  is  the  way  he  expressed  it.  He  said, 
^  They  are  getting  along  splendidly."  And  it  was  either  the  night 
3f  the  11th  or  the  12th — pay  day  was  on  the  11th,  Saturday,  the  11th, 
ind  it  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day — that  he  called  at  mj  house 
md  he  was  enthusiastic  over  the  behavior  of  the  men  durmg  pay 
iay.  There  had  been  but  one  drunken  man  seen  in  the  town,  and 
\e  was  within  half  a  block  of  the  post — ^he  was  noisy,  sinking  and 
Jioutinff — and  he  was  arrested,  and  released  the  next  mornrng  with 
^  fine  of  a  dollar — released  that  evening,  I  think  it  was;  released  with 
,  fine  of  a  dollar. 

Q.  That  was  unusual,  was  it  not,  in  their  experience  as  a  town 
vhere  they  had  a  post,  always  having  soldiers  there,  that  pay  day 
hould  pass  with  only  one  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was.  I 
lo  not  recall  that  Doctor  Combe  expressed  it  in  exactly  that  way. 

Q.  From  your  experience  as  an  officer  conrnianding  men,  can  you 
jell  us  whether  or  not  it  is  unusual  for  a  battalion  of  176  men  to  be 
paid  off,  and  to  have  only  one  drunken  fellow  to  arrest? — A.  That  is 
inusual ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  unusual  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  unusual. 
•Q.  With  white  soldiers  as  well  as  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..How  did  this  battalion  compare,  as  to  conduct,  with  white 
K)ldiers? — A.  Well,  sir,  as  to  the  white  soldiers  I  have  served  with  for 
I  great  many  years  until  I  came  to  the  Twenty-fifth,  their  behavior 
NSiS  better  than  that  of  the  white  soldiers. 

Q.  The  behavior  of  this  battalion? — ^A.  I  refer  particularly  to  their 
behavior  on  pay  day. 

Q.  Doctor  Combe  and  Mr.  Evans  told  you  at  this  time,  at  about 
5.30  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  that  Mrs.  Evans  claimed  that  she  had 
jeen  assaulted  by  a  soldier  the  night  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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fli.  You  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  citizens,  on  account  of  this 

.•s.  Evans  incident,  would  do  injury  to  your  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  situation  as  you 

iderstood  it,  to  take  any  other  precautions  than  those  you  have 

ascribed? — A.  Not  at. all,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  heard  any  threats  on  the  part  of  your 
aen  to  do  any  violence  to  anybody  in  the  city  ? — A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Had  anybody  ever  suggested  any  such  thing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  character  and  reputation  were  such  that  you  did  not 
anticipate  any  such  thing  at  all? — A.  Not  the  slightest,  sir.  .  That 
was  the  farthest  thing  from  my  mind. 

Q.  In  this  telegram  which  you  have  said  you  sent  to  the  military 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  you  said  that  but  for  the  pain- 
ful evidence  of  the  clips  and  shells  you  would  not  think  that  your 
men  had  participated  m  the  shooting.  That  indicates  that  you  had 
then  reached  the  conclusion  that  some  of  your  men  had  done  the 
shooting. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  efforts  you  made,  if  any  at  all,  to  find  out  whether 
your  men  had  done  the  shooting. — ^A.  I  commenced  at  once,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  as  vigorous  an  investigation  as  I  knew  how  to 
make.  1  had  the  ffuard  brought  down  to  my  office,  and  I  inspect^ 
each  member  of  me  guard.  It  took  me  some  time,  before  I  got 
through  with  them  all,  on  account  of  the  meeting  with  the  Citizens' 
Committee.  I  instructed  each  company  commander  that  he  should 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  each  man  in  his  company.  I  wanted 
each  man  called  in  alone  and  questioned  in  regard  to  this,  and  I 
wanted  all  these  questions  asked  with  a  view  of  putting  the  answers 
afterwards  into  aflSdavits.  I  questioned  many  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  myself.  I  commenced  with  Sergeant  Taliaferro,  the 
sergeant-major,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  I  examined  myself,  and 
the  officers  went  on  with  this  investigation  at  once.  That  was  at 
Fort  Brown.  We  found  absolutely  nothing  that  would  lead  us  to 
the  slightest  clew  in  the  world.  I  appealed  to  the  older  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  the  older  men,  and  told  them  that  this  thing 
would  have  to  be  ferreted  out;  that  it  was  a  stain  on  the  battalion 
that  could  never  be  washed  off  unless  they  could  find  who  these  per- 
petrators were.  I  appealed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  regiment  and 
of  the  battalion  and  oi  the  company  and  of  the  Army  and  of  the  col- 
ored race. 

Q.  These  men  were  proud  of  their  record  as  soldiers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  proud  of  their  good  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  proud  of  their  regiment,  and  proud  of  their  company 
name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  say  that  as  to  every  man. 

Q.  When  Major  Blocksom  came,  that  same  work  went  on  with  his 
help,  did  it  not? — A.  We  called  there  every  man  in  the  battalion. 

Q.  You  did  everything  you  could,  and  every  other  officer  did  every- 
thing he  could,  and  Major  Blocksom  did  everything  that  he  could? — 
A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  think  your  noncommissioned  officers  were  doing  al 
they  could  f — A.  I  certainly  do. 

0.  And  none  of  you  could  find  any  clue  of  any  kind? — A.  Not  H 
slightest. 

Q.  As  to  the  guilt  of  any  men  of  the  battalion? — A.  Not  t/ 
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Q.  After  you  got  down  to  Fort  Reno  that  continued,  did  it  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  continued.  I  called  the  noncommissioned  officers 
together  at  Reno  several  times  and  talked  with  them,  and  I  talked 
with  many  of  the  privates  that  I  happened  to  know.  One  of  them 
had  been  with  me  tor  nearly  two  years,  taking  care  of  my  horses — a 
man  that  I  placed  a  great  deal  of  dependence  m. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — A.  Private  Elmer  Brown. 

Q.  Yes ;  Elmer  Brown. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  I  relied  on.  He  was 
out  all  the  time  among  the  men  trying  to  ferret  this  out,  and  every 
day  he  would  tell  me  what  he  had  done. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Fort  Reno  the  ipen  were  kept  practically  in 
confinement  in  the  garrison  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  kept  at  fatigue  duty  and  other  kinds  of  duty  all  the 
time? — A.  I  kept  them  within  the  limits  of  the  post  proper,  which 
is  inclosed  by  a  fence.  They  were  not  permitted  to  leave  that.  I 
had  extra  drills,  and  put  on  extra  sentinels  to  give  them  extra  duty, 
and  I  gave  them  police  work ;  that  is,  working  about  the  post  at  all 
other  times.  They  were  deprived  of  all  privileges,  and  from  a  short 
time  after  we  arrived  there  until  the  battalion  was  discharged  in 
November  there  were  but  five  violations  of  that  order  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  those  men  were  court-martialed,  were  they  not? — A.  They 
were  all  court-martialed  and  dishonorably  discharged,  and  are  now  in 
confinement  at  Fort  Reno. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  told  tliat  if  they  would  tell  who 
did  this  firing  at  Brownsville,  if  they  had  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  their  sentences  would  be  commuted  or  modified. — A.  There 
were  two  of  the  men  whose  names  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  them  at  my  house.  One  of  them  was  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer  who  violated  this  rule  and  went  in  town.  He  told  me 
perfectly  frankly  what  he  went  in  town  for^  and  he  begged  to  get  out 
of  it,  and  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  stay  in  the  service ;  and  I  said 
to  him,  "  Well,  now.  Corporal,  I  have  but  one  rule  in  these  matters, 
and  that  is  charges;  but  if  you  will  tell  me  any  man,  or  if  you 
can  find  out  any  man,  or  if  you  can  get  any  clew  that  will  lead  to  the 
identity  of  any  man  or  men  connected  with  this  deed,  I  will  tear  these 
charges  up.  They  will  not  be  preferred  against  you."  'He  held  up 
his  hand  and  said,  "  I  swear  before  Almighty  God  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  this  thing,"  and  the  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
cheeks  at  the  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  tell 
what  they  knew  about  this  they  would  be  discharged  without  honor 
and  would  lose  all  that  they  had  gained  by  reason  of  their  long 
service. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  told  that. 

Q.  They  were  told  that  by  General  Garlington? — A.  By  General 
Garlington,  Inspector-General  of  the  Army. 

Q.  And  by  all  the  officers,  were  they  not? — A.  The  battalion  was 
formed  in  a  hollow  square,  open  on  one  side,  and  General  Garlington 
addressed  the  men  himself. 

Q.  Well,  state  whether  or  not  that  was  a  serious  matter  to  these 
men,  so  far  as  you  could  judge. — A.  Why,  it  was  an  extremely  seri- 
ous matter  to  most  of  them.  Most  of  them  were  men  who  had  put 
in  more  than  one  enlistment,  many  of  them  a  number.  We  had  a 
good  many  men  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  years'  service,  and  more. 
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imagine  when  you  are  coming  to  a  new  post — a  little  hand  clapping 
or  a  little  cheering  sometimes.    There  was  nothing  of  that 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  indicate  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
people? — ^A.  No,  sir;  unless  it  was  suUenness;  that  was  aU. 

Q.  They  just  looked  on? — A.  Just  looked  on,  with  no  expression 
at  all. 

Q.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  happy  over  it? — A.  No,  sir;  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  happy  over  it. 

Q.  No  more  than  any  other  people  would,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Prob- 
ably so,  sir. 

(At  4.16  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  April  4,  1907,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Thursday^  April  4,  1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Bulkeley, 
Hemenway,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIHiQNY  OF  MAJ.  CHARLES  W.  FENBOSE,  U.  S.  ABMY— Continued. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  For  fear  I  will  forget  it,  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions before  I  stop  the  direct  examination.  I  remember  seeing  in  some 
evidence  that  was  given  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mayor  Combe 
told  you,  either  the  night  of  the  firing  when  he  first  came  to  see  you 
in  company  with  Captain  Lyon  or  at  some  other  time,  that  there 
were  300  armed  men  assembled  on  the  street  downtown,  somewhere, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  dissuading  from  making  an  attack  on  the 
fort.  What  is  the  truth  about  that  statement  ? — A.  That  is  the  state- 
ment, sir.  He  made  that  statement  to  me  when  he  came  in  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  August,  when  he  came  in  with  Captain 
Lyon.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  my  direct  testimony  yesterday, 
but  he  stated  that  he  had  just  turned  back,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  boay 
of  about  300  armed  men ;  that  they  were  greatly  excited,  and  that  he 
had  made  them  a  little  speech,  and  requested  them  to  disperse  and 
go  to  their  homes. 

Q.  Where  did  this  assemblage  of  300  armed  men  occur? — ^A.  Li 
the  citv  of  Brownsville.     He  did  not  tell  me  where. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  impression  as  to  where  it  was;  whether  it  was 
down  by  the  river? — A.  No,  sir;  I  rather  thought  it  might  be  up  on 
Elizabeth  street.     That  is  the  principal  street  or  the  town. 

Q.  He  did  not  say,  that  you  remember? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  with  what  they  were  armed,  with  what  kind 
of  guns? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  He  told  jou  this  about  an  hour  after  the  firing  was  over,  did 
he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  an  hour;  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  I  think. 
Q.  It  was  when  he  came  in  with  Captain  Lyon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  about  an  hour  afterwards? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  more  than  an  hour.    And  he  had  already  dispersed  that 
^wd  that  had  assembled  in  that  large  number? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so 
e  told  me.    He  said  that  he  made  a  speech  and  dispersed  them 
ef ore  he  came  up  to  the  fort. 

Q.  Now,  one  other  matter.  I  saw  that  Captain  McDonald,  of  the 
tate  Rangers,  was  credited  by  some  one  with  saying  that  when  he 
Eiused  12  men  out  of  your  battalion  to  be  arrested,  in  a  conversation 
.e  had  with  you  you  admitted  that  he  had  six  of  the  guilty  men, 
T  words  to  that  effect.  Do  you  remember  that  conversation  or  any 
uch  conversation  ? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Or  do  you  remember  making  any  such  statement? — ^A.  I  did 
lot.    On  the  contrary,  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  had  a  man. 

Senator  Wabner  .  I  submit.  Senator,  that  you  should  not  put  in 
lie  record  the  fact  that  Captain  McDonald  made  that  statement 
inless  we  have  it  before  us. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  in  a  statement  somewhere  made  by  Captain 
SklcDonald.  I  only  wanted  to  cover  it  in  case  it  should  come  up.  I 
liave  not  attempted  to  give  the  exact  statement. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  statement  that  McDonald  made — any 
3uch  statement  as  that? — A.  No,  sir.  The  only  statement  I  have 
ever  seen  was,  I  think,  in  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Major,  in  order  that  I  may  get  it  plainly  I  will  ask  you,  you 
were  in  a  position  to  hear  all  of  that  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Beinff  awake  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  oeing  in  command  of  the  post,  you  were  very  much  inter- 
ested, of  course,  in  the  good  order A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  discipline  of  the  post? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  shots  you  heard,  you  are  distinct  in  your  remembrance 
about  them,  are  you,  Major? — A.  Very  distinct  indeed. 

Q.  Those  you  took  to  be  two  pistol  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
^ere  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
^X)ut  it. 

Q.  No;  I  say  you  have  no  doubt.    And  the  next  shots  you  heard 
^ere  from  what  you  call  high-power  rifles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  shooting  continued  with  high-power  rifles  ? — ^A.  Rifles, 
Qd  there  were  pistols  intermingled  with  that  shooting. 
Q.  Were  not  the  pistols  at  the  last? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  some 
istols  soon  after  the  first  of  the  shooting.    I  am  satisfied  I  heard 
istol  shots  mingled  with  that  all  the  way  through.    Maybe  there 
rere  about  12  or  15.     I  could  not  say. 
Q.  When  you  speak  of  high-power  guns,  you  mean  the  Springfield 
ifle  or  a  rifle  of  equally  high  power? — A.  ^^^len  I  speak  of  high- 
K)wer  guns  I  mean  the  Springfield,  the  Krag,  and  the  Winchester. 
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Q.  Without  going  over  them,  you  mean  guns  of  equally  high 
power? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  sporting  riife  of  to-day. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  all  of  those  hi^h-power  reports  that 
you  heard  were  from  Springfield  rifles? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say 
that.    I  can  not  tell  a  Sprin^eld  rifle  from  the  others. 

Q.  I  say  they  may  have  been,  so  far  as  you  know,  all  from  Spring- 
field rifles? — ^A.  They  might  all  have  been  from  Springfield  rifles,  or 
all  from  Winchester  rifles,  or  from  others.  I  do  not  wish  to  state 
for  a  single  instant  that  I  can  distinguish  between  the  reports  of  the 
different  rifles.    I  do  not  pretend  to  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  No.  Now,  when  you  got  over  to  the  barracks  there  was  con- 
siderable confusion? — ^A.  Tes,  sir.  The  men  were  coming  down- 
stairs. Some  of  them  were  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  C  CJompany, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  excited.  I  could  see  the  men  coming  down- 
stairs. 

Q.  Now,  right  there,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement  in  C 
Company  barracks? — ^A.  I  attributed  it  to  the  shooting,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  anything  about  being  unable  to  find  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
I  stated  yesterday  in  my  direct  examination  about  that. 

Q.  Possibly  so.  I  am  just  asking  you  about  it  now. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  asked  them  the  first  thing,  "  Men,  why  are  you  coming  down  with- 
out your  rifles?  "  and  they  said,  "  We  can  not  find  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  quarters."  The  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters  always  has  the  keys  to  the  gun  racks. 

Q.  We  understand  that. — ^A.  And  I  said,  "  If  you  can  not  find  the 
noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  break  open  the  racks. 
I  wish  you  to  come  down  here  as  soon  as  you  can,  armed." 

Q.  Now,  Major,  going  back  to  that,  did  it  occur  to  you  at  the  time 
that  it  was  strange  they  could  not  find  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  quarters? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it  did.  I  could  not  under- 
stand where  he  was — ^where  he  had  been — why  he  should  not  have 
been  there. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  to  find  out  where  he  was? — 
A.  Yes^  sir :  I  made  an  examination  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Not  that  niffht? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  had  gone  down  to  B 
Company,  and  when  I  came  back  to  C  Company  the  men  were  then 
coming  down  with  their  arms,  so  that  *I  concluded  that  they  had 
found  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Sergeant  Brawner,  who  was  in  charge  of 
quarters? — A.  That  night? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  He  was  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters?— 
A.  Yes^sir;  he  was  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters. 

Q.  lou  did  not  see  him  that  night,  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
see  Sergeant  Brawner  that  night. 

Q.  Now,  this  hiffh-power  shooting  that  vou  heard,  where  did  you 
locate  that.  Major? — A.  As  near  as  1  can  locate  it,  it  was  in  rear  of 
B  or  C  Company  barracks,  over  in  that  direction  somewhere ;  I  could 
not  locate  it  exactly. 

Q.  About  how  many  parties  were  engaged  in  that  firing,  would  yon 
judge? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  could  not  tell  you.  Simply  as  a  rough 
guess  only,  I  would  say  there  might  have  been  10  or  12;  maybe  more. 
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Q.  I  have  a  note  of  your  evidence  of  yesterday.  Let  us  see  if  it  is 
^rrect.    The  first  two  shots  were  pistol  shots? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Other  shots  were  high-power  guns,  undoubtedly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sergeant-major,  what  was  his  name? — ^A.  Taliaferro,  sir. 

Q.  He  reported  to  you  that  night,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  re- 
orted  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  report  to  you  about  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  do  not 
now  that  I  questioned  Sergeant  Taliaferro  that  night  about  the 
looting  at  all,  sir.    He  told  me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Take  the  night,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  oflf, 
ut  let  us  take  the  night  first — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  he 
eported  anything  to  me  about  the  shooting  that  night. 

Q.  You  would  remember  if  he  had,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  think 

should,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  reported  to  you  that  when  he  was  in  the  administra- 
ion  building  he  heard  a  voice  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nte, 
►r  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  barracks,  crying  out,  "  I  want  aU  oi 
'ou ;  I  want  all  of  you ;  I  want  all  of  you,"  that  would  have  made  an 
mpression  upon  you,  would  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  would,  sir. 

Q.  No  such  report  was  made  to  you  ? — ^A.  Not  that  night,  sir,  that 
[  can  recall. 

Q.  When,  if  at  all,  was  the  report  made  to  you? — ^A.  It  was  made 
he  next  morning  to  me.  The  sergeant-major,  when  I  was  examining 
lim  the  next  morning,  or  p>ossibly  in  the  afternoon,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber which  it  was,  as  I  examined  a  ^ood  many  men,  told  me  that  when 
le  was  dressing,  or  just  as  he  was  leaving  his  room  in  the  administra- 
ion  building,  he  heard  some  one  call  out, "  I  want  all  of  you ;  I  want 
ill  of  you."  And  at  the  same  time  he  said  he  heard  what  he  was  sure 
vas  a  pistolp  which  was  fired  after  each  one  of  these  calls.  I  think 
le  repeated  it  three  times. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  heard  a  pistol  after  each  one  of  those  three 
alls? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  thought  it  was  a  pistol. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  tell  you  where  it  was — did  he  not  locate,  did  he 
"M;  give  you  his  idea  of  what  the  position  was  of  the  man  who  did 
^s  calling? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  h^  thought  it  was  over  toward  the 
^in  gate. 

Q.  That   is  the  gate  coming  into  the  fort  there   at  Elizabeth 

:eet? — A.  From  Elizabeth  street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  got  that.    And  you  also  found  the  next  morning,  did 

►u  not.  Major,  that  some  of  the  men  claimed  to  have  seen  the  flashes 
guns  of  parties  shooting  at  or  over  the  barracks? — A.  They 

aimed  that  they  had  seen  the  flashes  of  ffuns ;  yes,  sir ;  and  some  of 

em  thought  that  they  were  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  Did  those  parties  who  gave  you  that  information  attempt  to 

cate  the  men  who  were  doing  the  firing? — A.  I  think  that  that 

,me  to  me  through  the  company  commanders,  sir.     I  do  not  think 

lat  any  of  the  men  I  examined  made  that  statement  to  me.     I  ex* 

nined  principally  on  the  next  day — the  14th — the  guards  and  sev- 

•al  of  the  noncommissioned  officers.     I  do  not  think  tliat  any  of  the 

en  made  that  statement  to  me  personally,  but  it  came  to  me  through 

le  investigation  that  was  being  made  by  my  orders  by  the  captains. 

Q.  It  came  to  you  as  commander  of  the  battalion? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

3  commanding  officer. 
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Q.  From  the  other  officers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major,  that  night  you  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, did  you  not? — A.  That  night? 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th. — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  ammunition  and 
the  rifles. 

Q.  A  count  of  the  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  verification? — ^A.  A  verification  of  the  rifles  and 
ammunition. 

Q.  And  a  verification  of  the  number  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  ordered  a  verification  of  the  men.  I  ordered  a  roll  call  inmiediately 
after  Doctor  Combe  came  in. 

Q.  And  you  also  ordered  an  inspection  to  be  made  in  the  morning 
of  the  rifles? — ^A.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight — light  enough  to  see. 

Q.  And,  as  you  have  stated,  a  report  was  made  to  you  that  all  the 
ammunition  was  there  and  the  men  were  all  there  excepting  two, 
who  were  accounted  for,  I  believe  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rifles  had  been  inspected  and  found  free  from  powder? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  this  was  reported  to  you  on  the  morning  of  the  litht — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  all  of  this,  as  conmiander  of  that  battal- 
ion and  having  all  these  tacts  before  you,  you  believed  that  some  of 
the  battalion— vou  did  not  know — ^had  engaged  in  this  shooting  up 
of  the  town  or  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  remember, 
Senator,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  I  understand.  You  have  given  that  on  your  direct  examina- 
tion. Major.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  record  with  that,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  get  the  fact. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  the  telegram  which  was  put  in  the  record  on  yes- 
terday, and  then  you  made  the  report  of  the  15th  of  August? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  continued  all  day  of  the  14th,  had  you  not,  to  investi- 
gate?— ^A.  All  the  14th;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  continued  on  the  15th? — ^A.  On  the  15th;  yes,  sir; 
and  daily. 

Q.  And  if  I  remember  your,  testimony  before  the  court-martial, 
upon  looking  at  your  carbon  copy  you  found  that  that  report  of  the 
15th  was  written  on  the  nieht  of  the  15th  of  August  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  itf— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  all  of  this  time  to  get  all  of  the  evidence  you 
could,  and  the  reports  from  all  of  your  officers,  and  up  to  that  time 
you  were  satisfied  that  some  of  the  men  of  your  battalion  were  en- 
gaged in  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  jou  continued  on,  as  jou  assured  these  parties 
that  you  would  continue,  to  make  all  the  investigation  you  could  to 
ascertain  the  guilty  parties,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  From  day  to  aay? — A.  From  day  to  day,  up  to  the  time  the 
men  were  discharged. 

Q.  Yes.  I  find  in  Senate  Document  155,  at  page  105,  a  report  of 
yours  made  to  the  military  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Texas, 
dated  September  20.  You  are  familiar  with  that  report? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  is  the  one  in  which  I  made  certain  recommendationS|  is 
it  not? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  taking  the  tmie  to  read  it  all.  That  was 
more  than  a  month  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville?— A.  Yes,  sir:  that  was  more  than  a  month ;  it  was  on  the  20th. 

Q.  And  you  still  continued  of  the  opinion  that  some  members  of 

S)ur  battalion  were  connected  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
rownsville  ? — A.  I  did,  sir,  at  that  time.  My  letter,  I  think,  shows 
that  very  plainly,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  There  will  be  no  question,  I  take  it  from  your  letter. — A. 
That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  I  remember  correctly,  from  your  testimony  of  yesterday 
you  remained  of  that  opinion  imtil  your  court-martial  was  on? — A. 
That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  the  court-martial,  so  that  we  may 
have  it  in  the  record  ? — A.  It  commenced  on  February  4.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  modify  or  change  your  opinion  on  Feoruary  4  of 
this  year? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  on  February  4  of  this  year. 

Q.  How  late  in  the  proceedings  of  your  court-martial  was  it  before 
vou  modified  your  opinion  as  to  some  members  of  your  battalion 
being  connected  with  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — 
A.  I  commenced  to  change  my  opinion  very  radically  after  the  close 
of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  From  evidence  introduced  there? — A.  From  evidence  intro- 
duced by  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Major,  in  your  own  way,  so  that  we  will  have  the  full  benefit 
if  it,  what  evidence  that  had  been  introduced  was  it  that  led  you  to 
aodify  or  change  your  opinion? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  very  few 
hat  could  state,  to  my  satisfaction  at  all  events,  that  they  saw  any 
loldiers  that  night.  The  distances  which  they  gave — I  am  speaking 
)f  the  witnesses  generally 

Q.  Yes. — A.  (Continuing.)  That  they  could  see  and  distinguish 
lie  men  as  being  negroes  and  soldiers,  and  dressed  in  uniform,  I 
£new  were  such  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  on  that  night. 

Q.  Yes.  Was  there  anything  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  was 
the  principal  thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  prosecution? — A.  The 
prosecution  closed  on  the  23d.    I  think  it  was  the  23d  of  March. 

Senator  Scott.  That  would  be  Saturday,  Major? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  It  was  Saturday  that  they 
closed. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  Then  up  to  that  time  you  had  not  modified  nor  changed  your 
opinion  ? — A.  Not  until  the  prosecution  was  closed ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  up  until  that  time? — A.  Senator,  if  I  might  be  permitted, 
I  might  change  my  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  I  would  say  that  my  mind  was  imdergoing  a 
*  Tocess  of  changing  all  the  time,  but  it  became  very  decisive  at  the 
^d  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  report,  after  the  report  of  September  20, 
906,  to  your  superior  officers,  showing  any  change  in  your  opinion?— 
^.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  report  of  September  20  recommended  very  drastic  meas* 
ires,  did  it  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 
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Q.  From  the  other  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major,  that  night  you  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, did  you  not? — A.  That  night? 

Q.  The  night  of  the  13th. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  ammunition  and 
the  rifles. 

Q.  A  count  of  the  rifles? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  verification? — ^A.  A  verification  of  the  rifles  and 
ammunition. 

Q.  And  a  verification  of  the  number  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  ordered  a  verification  of  the  men.  I  ordered  a  roll  call  inmiediately 
after  Doctor  Combe  came  in. 

Q.  And  you  also  ordered  an  inspection  to  be  made  in  the  morning 
of  the  rifles? — ^A.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight — light  enough  to  see. 

Q.  And,  as  you  have  stated,  a  report  was  made  to  you  that  all  the 
ammunition  was  there  and  the  men  were  all  there  excepting  two, 
who  were  accounted  for,  I  believe  you  said? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rifles  had  been  inspected  and  found  free  from  powder? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  this  was  reported  to  you  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  all  of  this,  as  commander  of  that  battal- 
ion and  having  all  these  tacts  before  you,  you  believed  that  some  of 
the  battalion— jj^ou  did  not  know — had  engaged  in  this  shooting  up 
of  the  town  or  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  remember, 
Senator,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  I  understand.  You  have  given  that  on  your  direct  examina- 
tion, Major.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  record  with  that,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  get  the  fact. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  the  telegram  which  was  put  in  the  record  on  yes- 
terday^ and  then  you  made  the  report  of  the  15th  of  August? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  continued  all  day  of  the  14ih,  had  you  not,  to  investi- 
gate?— ^A.  All  the  14th;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  continued  on  the  15th? — ^A.  On  the  15th;  yes,  sir; 
and  daily. 

Q.  And  if  I  remember  your,  testimony  before  the  court-martial, 
upon  looking  at  your  carbon  copy  you  found  that  that  report  of  the 
15th  was  written  on  the  nieht  of  the  15th  of  August? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  itf— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  all  of  this  time  to  get  all  of  the  evidence  you 
could,  and  the  reports  from  all  of  your  omcers,  and  up  to  that  tune 
you  were  satisfied  that  some  of  the  men  of  your  battalion  were  en- 
gaged in  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  you  continued  on,  as  you  assured  these  parties 
that  you  would  continue,  to  make  all  the  investigation  you  could  to 
ascertain  the  guilty  parties,  did  you  not? — ^A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  From  day  to  aay? — A.  From  day  to  day,  up  to  the  time  the 
men  were  discharged. 

Q.  Yes.  I  find  in  Senate  Document  155,  at  page  105,  a  report  of 
yours  made  to  the  military  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Texas, 
dated  September  20.  You  are  familiar  with  that  report? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.    That  is  the  one  in  which  I  made  certain  recommendations,  is 
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i.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 
^  I  do  not  care  about  taking  the  tmie  to  read  it  all.  That  was 
re  than  a  month  after  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  Browns- 
«? — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  was  more  than  a  month ;  it  was  on  the  20th. 
}.  And  you  still  continued  of  the  opinion  that  some  members  of 
IT  battalion  were  connected  with  the  shooting  up  of  the  town  of 
ownsville? — A.  I  did,  sir,  at  that  time.  My  letter,  I  think,  shows 
it  very  plainly,  sir. 

3*  Yes.  There  will  be  no  question,  I  take  it  from  your  letter. — A. 
lat  is  right,  sir. 

C2«  And  if  I  remember  correctly,  from  your  testimony  of  yesterday 
a  remained  of  that  opinion  until  your  court-martial  was  on  ? — ^A. 
lat  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  date  of  the  court-martial,  so  that  we  may 
»ve  it  in  the  record  ? — ^A.  It  commenced  on  February  4,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  modify  or  change  your  opinion  on  February  4  of 
is  year? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  on  J ebruary  4  of  this  year. 
Q.  How  late  in  the  proceedings  of  your  court-martial  was  it  before 
ra  modified  your  opinion  as  to  some  members  of  your  battalion 
>ing  connected  with  this  shooting  up  of  the  town  of  firownsville  ? — 
.  I  commenced  to  change  my  opinion  very  radically  after  the  close 
I  the  prosecution. 

Q.  From  evidence  introduced  there? — ^A.  From  evidence  intro- 
uced  by  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Major,  m  your  own  way,  so  that  we  will  have  the  full  benefit 
f  it,  what  evidence  that  had  been  introduced  was  it  that  led  you  to 
lodify  or  change  your  opinion? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  very  few 
liat  could  state,  to  my  satisfaction  at  all  events,  that  they  saw  any 
oldiers  that  night.    The  distances  which  they  gave — I  am  speaking 

>f  the  witnesses  generally 

Q.  Yes. — A.  (Continuing.)  That  they  could  see  and  distinguish 
he  men  as  being  negroes  and  soldiers,  and  dressed  in  uniform,  I 
mew  were  such  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  on  that  night. 

Q.  Yes.  Was  there  anything  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  was 
he  principal  thing. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  prosecution? — ^A.  The 
'^^secution  closed  on  the  23d.     I  think  it  was  the  23d  of  March. 
Senator  Scott.  That  would  be  Saturday,  Major? 
TThe  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right    It  was  Saturday  that  they 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Then  up  to  that  time  you  had  not  modified  nor  changed  your 
)inion  ? — A.  Not  until  the  prosecution  was  closed ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  up  until  that  time? — A.  Senator,  if  I  might  be  permitted, 

might  change  my  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  I  would  say  that  my  mind  was  imdergoing  a 
rocess  of  changing  all  the  time,  but  it  became  very  decisive  at  the 
nd  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  report,  after  the  report  of  September  20, 
906,  to  your  superior  officers,  showing  any  change  in  your  opinion?— 
II.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  report  of  September  20  recommended  very  drastic  meas* 
ires,  did  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 
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Q.  You  then  believed  and  continued  to  believe  until  your  mind 
U'gan  to  change ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  those  measures  should  be  adopted? — A. 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were,  then,  of  that  opinion  when  the  order  for  the 
discharge  without  honor  of  these  men  was  issued? — A.  I  still  was, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Soorr: 

Q.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  interject  one  Question  here ;  Major,  have 
you  ever  been  able,  since  that  shooting,  to  nnd  out  what  motive  these 
colored  troops  could  have  for  shooting  up  the  town? — A,  Never,  sir, 
I  never  could  conceive  a^y  motive  at  aU  for  it 

Q.  Then  if  you  could  not  conceive  a  motive  for  them  shooting  up 
the  town,  why  did  you  originally  form  an  opinion  that  they  had 
done  it? — ^A.  JBecause,  sir,  me  shells  were  brought  to  me  that  had 
been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  bullet  holes  in  the  barracks. 

Senator  Soorr.  Yes.  I  believe  that  was  your  testimony  of  yester- 
day.   That  is  all.    Excuse  me,  Senator,  for  interrupting. 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  motive  for  the  citizens  of  Brownsville 
shootmg  up  their  own  town  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Q.  The  relations  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens  had  been 
pleasant,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  know  there  had  been 
no  trouble  whatever,  sir,  excepting  the  Tate-Newton  affair,  which  I 
think  I  mentioned,  the  Adair  affair,  if  you  can  call  that  any  trouble 
at  all,  and  the  Eeid-Baker  affair.  The  Reid-Baker  and  the  Adair 
affairs  I  paid  no  attention  to  whatever. 

Q.  They  were  all  with  reference  to  some  of  these  customs  officers? — 
A.  With  customs  officials  entirely,  sir.  If  I  had  thought  that  there 
was  any  feeling  at  all  of  any  of  the  men  against  any  of  the  people  of 
Brownsville,  it  would  have  been  toward  those  custom-house  officials. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  discussed  very  generally  in  the  command  that 
the  men  were  not  allowed  to  drink  at  the  same  bars  with  white 
men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  it  was,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
generally  discussed.  I  knew  that  separate  bars  had  been  arranged 
for  the  men,  and  I  asked  the  captains — I  know  that  I  asked  Captain 
Lyon  and  I  am  sure  that  I  asked  Captain  Macklin — how  the  men 
took  to  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  they  replied  that  it  was  aU  right ; 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
along  nicely. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  the  questions  asked  you  about  the  cleaning  of 
guns,  I  understand  you  do  not  say  that  there  was  not  an  opportunity 
for  the  men  to  clean  their  guns  between  the  time  of  the  firing  and  the 
next  morning? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that.  As  I 
said  before,  it  was  a  very,  very  dark  night,  and  possibly  men  might 
have  done  that  thing  when  an  officer  was  at  one  flank  of  the  company 
and  they  were  at  the  other;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  doubtful,  from 
tihe  reason  that  the  officers  were  moving  constantly  back  and  forth 
Mnd  the  noncommissioned  officers  were  there. 
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d  But  they  could  have  done  it  in  quarters,  could  they  not? — A^ 
u  they  returned  to  the  quarters? 

d  Yes. — A,  I  think  that  is  extremely  doubtful.    Yes;  I  will  say 
t;  they  could  have  done  it 

(.  Yesj  but  in  order  to  ^t  their  guns  out  of  the  gun  racks  the 
iQOimnissioned  officers  in  (£arge  of  quarters  would  have  had  to  have 
rwn  something  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  until  my  trial  I  did  not  sup- 
S  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  clean  a  rifle  in  the  rack,  but  I 
1  that  it  is.  But  that  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous,  and  I 
aot  think  they  would  have  dared  to  try  to  do  it  By  simply  tak- 
:  this  bolt  out  and  tumins  it  right  over  they  can  dean  a  portion  of 
barrel,  but  at  the  muzzle  they  can  not  clean  it  It  would  show 
)  powder  stains  there. 

2*  That  is  all  ridit;  but  that  was  not  the  question  I  asked  you. 
say  that  with  the  collusion  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  in 
irge  of  quarters  they  could  have  cleaned  their  rifles? — A.  Yes, 
:  I  think  they  could. 

^  And  it  would  have  required  either  the  abstraction  of  the  keys 
nn  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  charge  of  (quarters  or  the  coUu- 
n  with  them  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  charge  of  quarters 
have  gotten  their  ^uns  out  of  the  gun  racks  before  the  shooting 
of  the  town,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  So  that  one  is  just  as  probable  and  possible  as  the  other? — A. 
le  is  as  possible,  and  I  suppose  it  is  as  probable. 
2-  You  had  confidence  in  your  noncommissioned  officers,  as  you 
ire  stated? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

2.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  when  Mayor  Combe  stated  to  you 
substance  that  men  of  your  battalion  had  done  the  shooting  up  of 
i  town  of  Brownsville,  you  did  not  believe  it  at  that  time?— A.  I 
i  not,  sir. 

3.  When  you  said  to  him  "  I  can  not  believe  it,''  or  words  to  that 
ect,  "  I  can  not  believe  it?  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

8^  If  you  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  you  were  the  next  morning, 

d  that  you  continued  to  be  aown  to  the  time  of  your  court-martial, 

you  have  stated,  you  would  not  have  left  those  keys  to  the  arm 

;ks  in  charge  oi  the  noncommissioned  officers,  would  you,  Ma- 

•? — ^A.  Probably  not,  sir.    But  still,  that  is  a  custom — our  cus- 

n — ^in  the  service.    It  is  the  practice  throughout  the  service,  and 

8  been  for  years,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  changed  it. 

[night  have  sent  an  officer  over  there. 

CJ.  It  is  the  practice,  of  course,  to  leave  the  keys  in  charge  of  the 

ncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters? — A.  In  charge  of 

arters ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  sets  of  Tceys,  one  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster- 

rgeant  and  the  other  in  charge  of  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 

arge  of  quarters? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 

3  extra  set  is  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster-sergeant.     Sometimes 

B  first  sergeant  keeps  those. 

Q.  Yes;    1  was  just  asking  you  that  question. — A.  But  the  non- 

mmissioned  officer   in  charge   of  q^iiarters  always  has   the   keys. 

lat  enables  him  to  get  the  rifles  out  if  they  want  them. 

Q.  I  notice  in  this  Senate  Document  No.  155  a  report  made  by 

)lonel  Eoberts,  I  think. — A.  Major  Eoberts,  of  the  Thirteenth  In- 

ntry,  sir,  I  think. 
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Q.  In  making  an  investigation,  in  that  case,  that  night  he  ordered 
the  keys  taken  from  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  delivered  to 
the  officers.  Do  you  remember  that  case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  that  case.  I  think  it  is  in  an  appendix, 
is  it  not? 

Q.  Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  reports. — ^A.  I  think  I  was  mistaken  when 
I  told  you  that  he  was  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry.  That  was  Gen- 
eral Roberts,  and  I  believe  he  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
at  that  time.    Was  that  at  El  Paso? 

Q.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  I  will  turn  to  that  in  a  minute. — 
A.  My  mind  is  not  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  While  Senator  Warner  is  looking  for  that  let  me  ask  you;  I 
understand  you  to  say  there  are  two  sets  of  keys,  one  kept  by  tiie 
sergeant  in  charge  of  quarters,  and  one  kept  by  whom? — A.  It  varies 
in  different  companies.  In  some  companies  the  captains  have  their 
extra  sets  kept  by  the  first  sergeant,  and  in  others  by  the  company 
quartermaster-sergeant 

Q,  Noncomjnissioned  officers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers.   They  are  always  in  the  barracks. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  This  report  to  which  I  refer  is  dated  February  28,  1900,  and 
commences  on  page  354  of  Senate  Document  155.     It  is  addressed 
to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  I  will  read 
the  first  sentence: 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  department  commander, 
I  have  to  report  that  I  proceeded  on  the  20th  instant  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to 
Investigate  the  recent  troubles  at  that  post,  returning  yesterday. 

These  troubles  and  the  investigation  were  at  Fort  Bliss.  What 
regiment  was  that.  Major? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir.  It  was  in 
1902. 

Q.  This  was  Company  A,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  I  see 
here.  This  was  in  1900. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  it  was  a  company 
of  tiie  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  Captain  Loughborougn,  I  believe  it  was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  to  which  I  refer,  Major^  and  this  report  is 
signed  by  C.  S.  Roberts,  lieutenant-colonel  Thirteenth  Infantry. — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  forgotten  what  regiment  he  belonged  to  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Mayor  Combe  you  knew  quite  well? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  hardly 
say  that,  sir.  I  had  been  there  such  a  short  time.  I  had  seen  Mayor 
Combe,  however,  several  times,  and  I  knew  him  better  than  I  did 
anybody  in  Brownsville. 

Q.  Whatever  he  said  about  these  citizens  collecting,  that  he  had 
turned  back  armed  citizens,  that  would  not  seem  to  you  strange  if 
they  believed  that  the  town  had  been  shot  up  by  members  of  your 
battalion,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  natural  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  interview  that  you  had  with  the  citizens'  conmiittee  the 
next  dav  was  a  pleasant  one?— A.  I  thought  it  was  very  pleasant. 

Q.  They  acted,  it  seemed,  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  in  wanting 
/^>  iSnd  out  about  the  facts  of  the  matter? — ^A.  They  wanted  to  find 
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:  about  the  facts  of  the  matter ;  and,  yes,  sir,  I  think  they  did  act 
:h  a  good  deal  of  reserve.  They  were  more  or  less  excited,  all  of 
jm. 

3.  Yes;  that  would  be  natural.  You  were  excited  also,  were  you 
t? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  feel  so  at  the  time.  I  have  no 
K)llection  of  feeling  excited.  I  was  extremely  anxious. 
Q.  "Anxious  "  would  be  the  better  word.  Colonel  Lovering  came 
are  to  investigate  this? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Major  Blocksom. 
Q.  Yes;  Major  Blocksom  came  over  there  and  went  over  all  these 
ings  with  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  thing  that  happened 
ere  that  we  did  not  talk  over. 

Q.  He  was  frank  and  open  with  you  in  the  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
id  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  Yes;  certainly. — ^A.  I  showed  Major  Blocksom  every  telegram 
lat  I  had  sent  and  every  telegram  that  I  had  received,  even  to  a 
mfidential  message  that  was  sent  to  me  about  the  removal  of  the 
'oops.  I  considered  that  as  he  was  the  assistant  inspector-general 
f  the  department,  and  was  sent  down  there  to  investigate  this  matter, 
was  in  duty  bound  to  show  him  everything. 

Q.  What  I  meant,  without  ffoing  into  the  details  of  it.  was  that  you 
rere  frank  and  open  as  omcer  with  officer? — ^A.  Aosolutely,  sir. 
?here  was  not  a  thing  kept  back  that  I  know  of.  I  think  Major 
Uocksom  told  me  everything  he  did. 

Q.  Did  Major  Blocksom  go  out  into  town  to  make  an  investiga- 
ion? — A.  He  was  out  in  the  town  most  of  the  time.    I  think  he 
nade  most  of  his  investigation  in  the  town. 
Q.  Were  you  out  in  town? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  out  in  the  town? — A.  No,  sir; 
[  did  not  leave  the  garrison  untu  we  marched  out  to  leave  the  post.  ^ 
Q.  And  Major  Blocksom  made  report  to  you  of  the  result  of  his 
investigations? — ^A.  Everything  that  Major  Blocksom  could  find  out 
in  town  I  think  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  about  what  houses  he  found  fired  into? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  nature  of  the  shots? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  at  that 
time,  at  the  time  I  left,  he  had  examined  any  of  the  bullet  scars  very 
carefully,  but  he  told  me  there  were  bullet  marks  on  various  houses, 
namely,  the  Cowen  house  and  the  Yturria  house,  and  several  of  them. 
Q.  The  Miller? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  the  Miller 
at  that  time.    It  was  not  found  out. 

Q.  How  about  the  telegraph  office? — A.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
telegraph  office.    I  think  that  came  out  after  I  left. 

Q.  But   generally A.  Generally,    he    told    me    everything.    I 

know  several  times  I  asked  him  to  so  in  town  for  me  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  and  what  was  being  done. 
Q.  And  he  always  did ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Colonel  Lovering  came  to  Fort  Reno? — ^A.  He  came  to 

Fort  Reno. 

Q.  And  he  made  an  examination? — A.  Yes,  sir;   he  made  an  ex- 

^unination  of  the  men  as  to,  apparently,  certain  points.     I  do  not 

^^mow  exactly  what  Colonel  Lovering  wanted  there.    He  did  not  tell 

^^ne. 

Q,  And  General  Garlington  ? — A.  He  came  there,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  examination  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir.    I  was  not  present  when  he  examined  any  of  the  men. 

Q.  He  talked  with  you,  did  he  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  he  talked  to  me. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  out  who  the  men  might  be, 
if  any. 

Q.  He  talked  freely  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  talked  freely  with 
me. 

Q.  And  you  talked  freely  with  Colonel  Lovering? — ^A,  With 
Colonel  Lovering? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  talked  quite  freely. 

Q.  About  what  you  knew?- -A.  No,  sir;  Colonel  Lovering  asked 
me  very  few  questions  about  what  I  knew.  He  seemed  only  to  want 
to  get  this  iniormation  from  the  enlisted  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  stopped  with  me,  and  at  meals  and  at  the  times  when  he  was  not 
examinmg  these  men  I  think  we  may  have  gone  into  a  great  many 
details. 

Q.  General  Oarlington  talked  with  you  very  freely  about  the  mat- 
ter ? — ^A.  He  talked  with  me  after  the  examination.  I  do  not  know 
whether  after  he  examined  all  the  men,  or  whether  it  was  before  that 
he  talked  with  me  about  what  he  had  been  sent  there  for. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  that? — A.  He  had  been  sent  there  under  orders 
of  the  President,  as  I  understood  it,  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to  the 
men  thai  if  they  did  not  disclose  the  perpetrators  of  this  deedi  or 
some  one  that  knew  something  about  it,  the  entire  battalion  would  be 
discharged  from  the  service  without  honor. 

Q.  He  talked  that  matter  over  with  you,  did  he,  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  an  order? — ^A.  He  showed  me  his  letter.  No,  sir; 
not  as  to  the  advisability  at  all.  He  simply  showed  me  the  letter, 
and  he  said,  "  That  will  be  the  result  of  this  matter." 

Q.  That  was  in  direct  line  with  your  reconmiendation  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  was  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  dia  recommend  discharges,  but  not 
that  way,  sir. 

Q.  You  recommended  the  discharge  of  20  per  cent? — ^A.  Of  20 
per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  another  20  per  cent? — A.  With  an  interval  of  thirty 
days. 

Q.  And  another  20  per  cent  with  an  interval  of  thirty  days,  and 
then  another  20  per  cent? — A.  Until  but  20  per  cent  of  thq  original 
number  remained. 

Q.  Why  would  you  have  kept  20  per  cent  and  discharged  80  per 
cent? — A.  I  did  that  because  I  felt  by  doing  that  we  could  keep  our 
old  noncommissioned  officers  whom  we  had  absolute  confidence  m. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  reason  for.tiiat? — A.  That  was  the  only 
reason,  sir.  I  was  just  about  to  say  that  I  thought  probably  the 
first  20  per  cent  of  discharges  would  bring  out  the  culprits  if  there 
were  any  there. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  strange  that  they  did  not  reveal  to  you  who 
the  parties  were? — A.  Yes;  I  did  at  that  time;  that  is,  many  of  them. 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  but  very  few  knew 
anything  about  it.  My  theory  was  that  but  very  few  men  were 
implicated  in  it,  and  tnat  very  few  knew  of  it  outside  of  the  few 
that  were  implicated  in  it.    That  was  only  a  theory. 

Q.  You  believed^  though^  did  you  not,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
d/^ciiJt  to£ei  any  information  from  the  men  as  to  the  guilty  parties, 
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Wi  from  those  who  might  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  thought  the  old 

^Ux>mmissioned  officers  and  older  men,  if  they  knew  anything  about 

V  Would  tell  me.    I  thought  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get 

\ut  of  the  men  who  perpetrated  the  deed,  if  they  did  do  it,  or  out 
anyone  who  knew  anything  about  it.  The  negro  nature  is  very 
retive.  They  can  keep  things  better  than  anybody  else  I  ever 
yw,  and  my  experience  with  these  men  had  led  me  to  believe  that 
y  would  shut  up  like  a  trap,  and  you  would  never  be  able  to  get 
jut  of  them  by  any  fair  means,  I  might  say.  If  you  remember 
first  recommendation,  it  was  to  enlist  three  detectives  and  place 
m  in  these  companies  and  throw  off  all  restraint. 
^  That  was  your  report  of  September  20? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought 
it  was  the  proper  course  to  take.  I  thought  if  these  men  got  out. 
»r  being  confined  to  the  garrison  as  long  as  they  had,  and  should 
given  all  their  privileges,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
something  of  the  kind  they  might  give  away  something  that 

raid  give  us  a  clew. 

Q.  But  as  long  as  the  pressure  was  on  it  was  not  possible  to  get 

vthing  from  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I4.  By  reason  of  their  secretive  nature,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 

hought  the  situation  kept  them  spurred  up  to  it  all  the  time.    There 

18  no  relaxation. 

Q.  You  say  your  experience.    What  do  yoil  mean  by  that? — A.  I 

san  my  experience  with  negro  troops. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  with  negro  troops  ? — A.  Since  May, 

04. 

Q.  And  that  is  still  your  judgment,  is  it? — A.  That  they  are  se- 

etive? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  even  if  there  were  guilty  parties  in  that  regiment 

ley  could  not  be  detected  while  this  pressure  was  upon  them? — A.  I 

ould  not  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
^^  What  is  your  native  State  ? — A.  I  was  born  in  Michigan. 
^.  You  have  commanded  white  soldiers? — A.  Up  to  1904,  sir. 

i.  Did  you  notice  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  between  the 
ite  soldier  and  the  colored  soloier  this  secretiveness ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
hink  the  negro  is  much  more  secretive  than  the  white  man. 
J.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  colored  man  will  stand  up  and  cover 

the  crime  and  offense  of  his  associate,  whereas  the  white  man 
uld  aid  the  officer  in  discovering  it?  Is  not  that  true,  that  they 
ve  that  esprit  de  corps  to  a  great  extent  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  so.  I  think  white  men  are  more  apt  to  inform  on  each  other 
in  negroes  are — that  is,  to  come  up  voluntarily  and  do  it. 
Q.  That  is  your  experience  from  the  two  or  three  years  that  you 
mmanded  them? — A.  Two  years  with  that  battalion. 
Q.  You  learned  of  the  colored  man  by  only  three  years'  experi- 
ce? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  never  commanded  them  before^  I  had 
en  in  the  same  post  with  them. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  marked  and  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
Jored  soldier  and  the  white  soldier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is; 
lat  the  white  soldier  is  more  free  to  come  forward  with  information 
lan  the  colored  soldier  is. 
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By  Senator  Bdlkeley: 

Q.  Major,  you  spoke  about  cleaning  a  rifle  in  the  rack? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  you  can  not  clean  it 
way  to  the  muzzle? — A.  No,  sir;  you  can  not. 

Q.  You  can  not? — A.  I  mean  to  clean  it  clean. 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  to  clean  it  clean.  You  mean  to  clean  it  way  to 
the  muzzle  from  the  butt  of  the  piece? — A.  I  have  never  tried  it, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  can  not  do  it.  If  you  recall,  the  wip- 
ing rod  has  a  little  slot  in  the  end,  but  it  does  not  come  clear  to  the 
end. 

Q.  There  is  a  rod  right  behind  you.  Take  that  and  show  me. — 
A.  (Taking  rod  from  rack.)  Now,  this  cloth,  you  see,  comes  right 
in  there  [mdicating  end  of  rod],  and  other  rods  that  I  have  seen 
have  a  little  slot  in  them,  and  you  wind  that  cloth  in  there  in  that 
way  [indicating],  and  as  you  push  the  rod  in  the  rifle  that  will  almost 
invariably  slipT)ack  a  little.  It  may  not  be  so  in  every  case.  I  would 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Can  that,  being  inserted  in  the  breech A.  You  mean  through 

the  breechblock  here  [indicating  on  rifle]  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  breechblock.  With  the  rifle  standing  in  the  rack 
can  that  rod  be  run  through  so  that  it  will  come  beyond  the 
muzzle  ? — A.  There  is  a  play  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  there,  perhaps 
[indicating  muzzle  of  rifle  standing  in  rack], 

Q.  Can  they  get  it  out  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  can  not  get  it  out. 

Q.  So  that  umess  that  gun  could  be  cleaned  way  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle  the  muzzle  would  be  the  most  exposed  part,  would  it  not,  on 
inspection — ^the  first  part  that  a<i  officer  would  see  in  inspecting  the 
bore  of  the  gun? — A.  Well,  yes;   I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Does  he  not  look  into  it  from  that  end  ? — A.  Of  course  he  looks 
into  it  from  the  bore  always. 

Q.  And  if  the  muzzle  was  dirty A.  The  supposition  would  be 

that  it  had  been  fired,  or  it  might  be  dust. 

Q.  If  the  gim  had  been  fired  and  had  been  cleaned  only  so  far  as 
it  could  be  by  the  rod  being  inserted  from  the  breech  and  the  muzzle 
was  left  dirty,  the  muzzle  would  be  the  first  part  that  the  officer 
would  see  on  inspecting  the  gun,  would  it  not  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  clean  that  gun  way  to  the 
muzzle  while  in  the  rack,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  is,  unless  a  great 
deal  of  pains  should  be  used. 

Q.  How  could  they  get  it  through  there  in  the  dark  ? — A.  That  is 
another  thing.  I  am  talking  about  daylight  now.  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  be  done  in  the  dark. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  conditions  that  night,  with  those  guns 
in  the  dark,  when  those  guns  were  in  the  racks. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  it  could  be,  and,  another  thing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tect whether  a  gim  has  been  fired,  at  night,  even  with  a  good  lamp. 

Q.  Would  a  man  have  any  way  of  knowing  whether  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  was  clean  when  it  stood  in  the  racK  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
you  can  not  see  the  muzzle  here  [indicating  gun  in  rack].  There  is 
only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  play,  and  you  can  not  get  it  out. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get.    The  idea  has  been  that  it  was 

possible  or  probable  that  a  man  could  clean  a  gun  way  to  the  muzzle, 

so  tAat  when  it  ciime  to  inspection  the  next  morning,  if  that  gun  had 
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Q  fired  it  would  show  clean,  way  to  the  muzzle.  Now,  as  I  un- 
Btood  you,  this  cleaning  rod  inserted  here  at  the  breech  would  not 
ble  a  man  to  clean  it  way  to  the  muzzle,  so  that  when  it  came  on  in- 
ction  the  dirt  would  not  be  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun? — A.  I  do 
;  think  so.  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
it 

2.  Yes. — A.  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done.  Senator. 
Senator  Bulkeley.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

3.  Well,  Major,  if  they  were  cleaned  that  night  it  is  more  probable 
it  the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  quarters,  who  had  the 
jrs,  was  in  collusion  with  the  men,  and  that  they  were  taken  out 
d  cleaned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  was  done. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  In  other  words,  Major,  the  theory  on  which  you  would  suppose 
%t  the  guns  were  cleaned  either  in  the  racks  or  out  of  the  racks, 
ter  they  were  put  in  there  that  night  and  locked  up,  is  that  every- 
dy  was  in  collusion  with  the- men  who  did  the  cleaning? — ^A.  I 
ink  they  would  have  had  to  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  probable  now,  knowing  what  you  do 
K)ut  your  noncommissioned  officers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  I  do 
)t  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  there  is  any  truth  in  any  such  suggestion  as 
lat? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  everybody  was  in  collusion?  You  do  not 
lean  that? — A.  I  mean  that  everybody  would  have  had  to  be  in  col- 
ision. 

Q.  Everybody?  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would  have  had  to 
e  in  collusion? — A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  in  the  barracks. 

Q.  In  the  barracks? — ^A.  In  the  barracks  of  the  one  company. 

Q.  I  did  not  want  that  to  be  left  in  that  way,  that  you  said  every- 
ody. — A.  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
'^.  Assuming  that  you  tried  to  clean  that  gun  while  in  the  rack  by 
^rting  the  cleaning  rod  with  the  rag  fixed  on  it  in  the  way  you 
"Ve  indicated,  at  the  breech,  and  pushing  it  up  to  the  muzzle,  you 
^iild  have  to  withdraw  iL  would  you  not,  when  you  got  done  swab- 
Iff  up  and  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  And  would  there  be  any  trouble,  when  you  reversed  the  rod, 
3ut  the  rag?  Would  not  that  become  reversed? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
jen. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  to  push  it  clear  through  the  muzzle  to 
«rerse  the  rag? — A.  No,  sir.  Usually  it  is  just  a  small  patch  that 
put  over  the  end  of  the  rod — a  little  thing  an  inch  and  a  half 
uare^  maybe. 

Q.  In  the  slot? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  slot  on  this  rod.  But  you 
ke  just  a  very  small  piece,  and  it  is  put  on  that  way  [indicating 
ith  handkerchief],  and  run  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  that  way. 
Q.  And  you  push  that  up  and  down? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes 
comes  off,  and  you  have  got  to  put  it  on  again. 
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Q,  Major,  you  spoke  about  this  characteristic  of  the  colored  sol- 
diers, of  secretiveness.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  that  they 
were  so  secretive  that  in  a  case  like  this  the  noncommissioned  officers 
and^  old  soldiers  of  the  character  you  have  described  would  commit 
perjury? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  think  Senator 
Warner  understood  me  about  that.    I  did  not  mean  that. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  you  did  not.  You  think 
that  when  thej  were  asked  about  it,  especially  under  oath,  they  would 
tell  the  truth  f— A.  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  have  told  the  truth  about  this  all  the  way 
through,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  they  have,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  They  had^  all  been  examined  under  oath,  had  they  not,  that  is, 
your  noncommissioned  officers,  prior  to  your  report  of  September 
20? — ^A.  Senator,  I  do  not  know.  We  took  those  statements  in  the 
shape  of  affidavits,  and  they  were  all  in  form  before  we  left  Fort 
Brown.  Some  of  them  were  sworn  to  while  we  were  at  Fort  Brown, 
and  others  after  we  got  to  Fort  Reno.  Now,  whether  that  was  all 
completed  before  the  20th  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  had  all  been  completed,  certainly  before  General  Gar- 
lington  came  there  and  issued  his  ultimatum? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
the  affidavit  of  every  man  at  that  time,  I  think,  in  my  possession. 
I  know  that  I  had. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  changed  your  mind  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  this  cleaning,  is  the  cleaning  rod  longer  than  the  barrel 
of  the  gun? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    May  I  try  it  and  see? 

Q.  Certainly. — ^A.  (After  examining  cleanmg  rod.)  This  is  a 
new  rifle  to  me,  and  the  cleaning  rods  are  all  new  since  I  became  a 
field  officer,  and  a  field  officer  does  not  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
a  captain. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  bothering  you  with  that. — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  longer,  sir.  A  captain  could  give  you  that  information  readily, 
sir.  \ 

Q.  Yes,  of  course.  Do  you  know  whether  the  conmiander  of  each 
squad  has  a  cleaning  set?  He  does,  does  he  not,  the  rags  and  a 
rod? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  the  commander  of  the  squad,  but  of  the 
section. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  a  squad.  A  section  would  be  the  subdivision  of 
the  command  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Sometimes  a  man  would  have  his  own  cleaning  rod,  made  of 
wire,  would  he  not? — ^A.  They  might  have.  Senator,    I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  seen  one. 

By  Senator  Bulkelby  : 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  official  communications  by 
letter  and  by  wire,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Fardon  me;  I  did  not  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  orders  and  conmiunications 
from  the  Government  by  mail  and  by  wire? — ^A,  Both;  yes,  sir. 
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I  Did  you  ever  have  reason  to  think  that  either  one  of  them  were 
coeptea  and  known  before  they  reached  you? — ^A.  I  did — ^the 
es. 

i.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? — ^A.  The  first  matter  that  came  up, 
or  Blocksom  came  into  the  post,  and  I  have  forgotten  now  what 
I  telegram  was.  because  we  were  getting  a  great  many  at  that 
a,  but  he  said :  "  Look  here,  Penrose,  have  you  told  anybody  about 
3  telegram?''    And  I  said:  "No;  I  have  not  said  a  word  to 
rbody,  of  course."    He  said :  "  Well,  there  is  a  leak  in  this  office, 
n,  because  this  thing  is  in  town,  and  I  have  not  had  this  tele^am 
fir  an  hour,  and  they  know  it  in  town."    I  said  of  course  I  had  not 
kea  of  it.    Then  when  I  received  this  confidential  message,  which 
1  will  find  in  Senate  Document  155,  directing  me  to  take  these 
D  who  were  charged  with  this  crime  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  cer- 
nly  inside  of  a  half  an  hour  Captain  McDonald,  of  the  Texas 
ngers,  sent  a  demand  to  me  for  the  prisoners.    Now,l  had  not  had 
it  confidential  telegram  certainly  over  a  half  an  hour  when  I  re- 
ved  this  demand  from  him  to  turn  over  the  prisoners.    That  made 
\  think  there  was  a  leak  in  that  office,  because  nobody  had  seen  that 
jeg^m  at  that  time  at  all.    I  later  showed  it  to  M!ajor  Blocksom, 
d  in  the  afternoon  I  showed  it  to  Judge  Stanley  Welch,  to  whom 
lad  g[iven  my  promise  that  these  men  should  not  be  removed  except 
K>n  his  order. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
her. 

Q.  Was  that  the  telegram  of  August  24  in  regard  to  the  movement 
•  the  troops? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 
e  prisoners.  Yes;  on  the  24th.  That  is  right;  it  was  the  24th. 
Q.  See  if  that  is  the  telegram  vou  refer  to,  on  page  100  of  Senate 
ocument  No.  155  [handing  boot  to  witness]. — A.  (After  examina- 
wi  of  telegram.)   Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— A^  August  24. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  This  is  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Brown,  Tex., 

^  is  signed  "Ainsworth,  Military  Secretary."    So  that  it  is  your 

^ression  and  belief  that  that  telegram  was  intercepted  before  it  was 

^vered  to  you? — A.  I  think  it  was.    I  can  not  see  how  it  would 

otherwise,  because  when  I  confined  th^se  prisoners,  at  the  request 

this  man  McDonald,  Mr.  Kleiber,  the  district  attoruOT  for  the 

snty-eighth  judicial  district  of  Texas,  was  present,  and  I  told  him 

representing  Judge  Welch,  that  I  would  confine  these  men  and 

it  I  would  not  permit  them  to  be  removed  under  any  circumstances, 

»pting  upon  an  order  from  Judge  Welch.    He  understood  that 

pfectly,  and  so  did  Captain  McDonald.    I  was  therefore  very  much 

rprised  when  I  ffot  this  order  from  him  demanding  that  these 

isoners  be  tumeaover  to  him.    I  could  not  help  but  think  that 

^ot  the  contents  of  this  telegram,  this  coming  so  soon  after  my 

seiving  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance? — ^A,  No,  sir;   only  that, 
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and  the  one  Major  Blocksom  called  my  attention  to;  and  I  have 
forgotten  what  telegram  that  was. 

Q.  Major  Blocksom  called  your  attention  to  another  one? — ^A. 
Tes,  sir ;  as  I  said  a  while  ago. 

Q.  I. did  not  know  but  what  it  was  the  same  one? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  one  of  a  day  or  two  before. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  The  only  reason  that  led  you  to  believe  that  there  was  "  a  leak,^ 
as  it  is  expressed,  in  the  tele^aph  office,  was  the  fact  of  Captain 
McDonald  making  the  demand  that  these  prisoners  be  turned  over 
to  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  as  I  said  before,  Major  Blocksom  asked  me 
about  the  telegram. 

Q.  That  is  the  telegram  I  am  speaking  of  now? — A.  This  tele- 
gram? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  connection  with  a  telegram  of 
Major  Blocksom,  too.  Major  Blocksom  received  a  telegram  and 
showed  it  to  me,  and  then  he  went  out  in  town,  and  he  was  not  gone 
long  when  he  came  back  and  he  said,  "  Penrose,  have  you  told  any- 
•  body  about  this  telegram?  "  and  I  said  "  No,  of  course  I  have  not," 
and  he  said,  "  That  is  mighty  funny ;  there  must  be  a  leak ;  they 
know  about  it  down  in  town." 

Q.  What  telegram  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  We 
were  receiving  four  or  five  or  six  or  seven  every  day,  and  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  one  it  was. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that. — A.  But  that  was  several  days  before 
this  confidential  message  of  the  24th  was  received. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  that  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  before. 
Captain  Macklin  brought  those  shells  and  clips  to  you  the  morning 
of  August  14.  Without  going  into  the  details,  did  he  tell  you  where 
he  had  found  those? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  right  at  the  mouth  of 
the  alley. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  they  were  located? — A.  Not  then.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  told  me  at  that  time.     He  might. 

Q.  When  did  he  ever  tell  you? — A.  I  think  maybe  it  was  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  You  had  that  information  ? — A.  That  is  not  at  all  clear  in  my 
mind.  Senator,  when  he  told  me.  It  might  have  been  that  night  or 
the  next  morning,  or  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  those  cartridges? — A.  I 
looked  at  two  of  them.    I  just  took  two  of  them  from  his  hand. 

Q.  What  examination  did  you  make? — A.  I  just  looked  at  them. 
They  were  Frankford  Arsenal  cartridges,  marked  "  F.  A.,"  and  the 
date  of  them  was  1906. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  these  cartridges  to  see  if  they  had  been  re- 
cently exploded? — ^A.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  been.  I  did  not 
examine  them  very  critically,  but  they  looked  to  me  as  if  they  had 
been  recent.    They  were  bright — had  no  stains  on  them. 

Q.  That  showed  that  they  had  been  recently  exploded,  from  your 
experience? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  opinion  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  thev  were  Springfield  cartridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought 
i^ey  were,    'ifhey  were  marked  "  Frankford  Arsenal."    If  I  had 
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all  this  was  coming,  of  course  I  would  have  made  a  much 
>  careful  examination  of  them  than  I  did. 

But  jou  had  no  question  then ;  you  thougjht  they  were  Spring- 
cartridges? — ^A.  xes,  sir;  at  that  time  I  did. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
•  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  not  make  any  special  examina- 
of  them  with  that  in  view? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  just  took 
a  in  my  hand  and  looked  at  them  and  turned  them  up  and  looked 
he  base,  where  they  were  marked.  That  was  the  examination  I 
ie  of  them. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
^  Major,  you  spoke  of  some  shells  which  you  received  from  the 
tain  whom  you  sent  out  into  town  the  morning  after  the  shoot- 
. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Found  at  the  mouth  of  that  alley,  or  where  the  alley  runs  to 
wall  of  the  fort,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  Where  did  you  place  them?  You  took  them  in  your  posses- 
0^  as  I  understand. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  them  in  my  pos- 
non  at  all.  I  just  handed  the  shells  back  to  Captain  Macklm — 
)  two  that  I  took  from  him.  He  had  the  clips  in  his  right  hand 
d  the  shells  in  the  other.  I  just  simply  looked  at  the  clips  and 
^  two  shells  I  took  from  his  hand  and  examined  the  base. 
C^  And  you  did  not  have  possession  of  them  at  all  except  in  that 
^? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
om.  what  Captain  Macklin  told  me.  He  put  them  in  his  desk,  the 
mpany  desk,  I  think  it  was,  and  that  was  forwarded,  I  presume,  to 
in  Antonio,  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  when  Fort  Brown  was  aban- 
naed. 

Q.  He  put  them  in  his  desk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  And  that  is  the  last  you  heard  of  them  ? — A.  That  is  the  last, 
sir,  that  I  know  anything  about  them  at  all. 
enator  Pettus.  I  did. not  remember  that  Captain  Macklin  was 
nined  about  that, 
enator  Foraker.  Yes ;  he  was. 

(TIMONY   OF    SECOND    LIEUT.  ROBERT    PATTISON   HABBOLD, 

TJ.  S.  ARMY. 

iecond  Lieut.  Kobert  Pattison  Harbold,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first 
y  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
J,  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — A.  Robert  Pattison  Harbold. 
J.  Are  you  in  the  United  States  Army? — ^A.  I  am. 
3.  To  what  command  do  you  belong  and  what  rank  have  you? — 
Second  lieutenant,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — ^A.  I  entered  the 
lited  States  Military  Academy  on  June  19, 1900. 
Q.  Where  were  you  assigned  ?— A.  To  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Q.  When?— A.  On  June  15,  1904. 

Q.  With  what  company?— A.  I  was  first  assigned  to  Company  L, 
plenty-fifth  Infantry. 
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Q.  Where  was  it  stationed  at  that  time? — ^A.  At  Fort  Xiobrara, 
Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Company  L? — ^A.  I  remained 
with  them  about  one  year. 

Q.  All  the  while  at  Fort  Niobrara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  company  were  you  then  transferred  ? — A.  I  was  then 
transferred  to  Company  K,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  And  are  you  with  that  company  now? — ^A.  I  was  with  the 
company  until  April  1,  1907.  I  was  then  made  battalion  quarter- 
master and  commissary. 

Q.  April  1,  1907?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  just  two  or  three  days  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  with  Company  K  then  as  second  lieutenant  until 
the  lart  of  April,  1907?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Company  K  go  when  the  regiment  left  Fort 
Niobrara  ? — ^A.  Company  K  went  with  the  Third  Battalion,  Twenty- 
fiftti  Infantry,  to  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex. 

Q.  Have  you  been  stationed  there  ever  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  re- 
maioied  bacK  at  Fort  Niobrara  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  22  men 
to  prepare  that  post  for  abandonment  and  did  not  report  to  Mc- 
intosh until  October  22,  1906. 

Q.  Since  October  22,  1906,  have  you  been  with  your  conmiand  at 
Fort  Mcintosh  until  you  left  to  come  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  court-martial  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  ? — 
\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  your  command  after  you  testified  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  returned  to  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Q.  You  returned  to  Fort  Mcintosh  and  you  were  subpoenaed 
there  and  came  here,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  ever  witnessed  any 
experiments  recently  made  at  Fort  Mcintosh  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  powers  of  vision  in  the  nighttime  as  to  detecting 
men  who  were  firing  such  arms  as  you  were  equipped  with? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  the  night  of  February  18-19  of  this  year  we  made  our  first 
experiment  at  Fort  Mcintosh  to  get  visual  tests,  and  on  the  night 
of  March  11  we  made  another  experiment. 

Q.  Now  go  back  and  tell  us  about  the  first  experiments,  taking 
them  up  in  their  chronological  order. — ^A.  In  the  first  experiment,  we 
began  the  experiment  about  half  past  9  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  the  moon  being  about  two  hours  high — ^that  is,  about  two 
hours  from  down.  The  light  was  suflScient  so  that  I  could  take  a 
typewritten  letter  and  study  out  the  words  and  make  out  the  letter. 
The  experiment  consisted  m  having  a  squad  of  men,  of  about  10, 
I  think,  placed  in  an  arroyo  so  that  they  would  be  about  22  feet 
below  us,  and  at  different  points  ranging  from  200  feet  as  the 
maximum  to  15  feet  as  the  minimum  on  the  horizontal  from  us.  The 
composition  of  this  squad  was  unknown  to  me  at  tiie  time,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Wiegenstein  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  arranged  the  squad 
and  the  details  of  the  firing. 

At  the  first  firing  we  were  in  rear  of  the  men  and  above  them 
at  about  200  feet  I  should  say,  in  rear.  At  this  distance  the  men 
could  not  be  distinguished.    The  only  thing  that  we  could  see  would 
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I  line,  indicating  that  the  men  were  there.    It  was  impossible  to 

in  which  direction  the  men  were  facing,  and  only  when  they 

i  could  we  determine  this,  as  by  the  flash  we  could  tell  that  the 

i  were  behind  the  flash,  and  then  there  would  be  firing  away  from 

by  them.    The  light  of  the  flash  was  not  sufficient  to  determine 

thing  at  all.    The  flash  was  instantaneous.    Although  we  were 

ing  to  concentrate  our  eyes  on  the  men  and  looked  &r  features, 

fbsh  would  draw  the  eye  away  involuntarily,  and  as  it  was  in- 

Qtaneous,  nothing  whatever  could  be  seen;  nothing  of  the  rifle 

lid  be  seen,  and  the  articles  of  dress  could  not  be  distinguished. 

far  as  complexion  was  concerned,  why  nothing  could  be  seen. 

BD  the  face  could  not  be  made  out. 

^  Could  you  tell  what  kind  of  hats  they  had  on  ? — A.  Not  at  that 

tance. 

5.  Whether  black  or  gray? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

^  Could  you  tell  whether  they  had  hat  cords  around  their  hats  ? — 
No,  sir ;  we  could  not.     I  would  not  have  been  able  to  tell  whether 

3  men  had  hats  on  or  not  at  that  distance. 

Q.  That  is  200  feet  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  200  feet, 
far  as  I  know,  although  the  distance  was  actually  mea*sured,  and 

eutenant  Wiegenstein  has  the  actual  measurements  of  the  positions. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  there.  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  is  still  ill,  is 

f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  in  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  the  general 

fipital. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  can  expect  him  to  be  able  to  testify  to- 
arrow  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed  then.    That  was  the  first  firing,  about  200  feet  away 

ran  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  22  or  23  feet  below  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  fire  again,  if  at  all? — A.  Then  we  changed  our 

«ition  and  went  around  the  head  of  the  arroyo,  so  that  we  got 

Pectlv  opposite  and  on  the  flank  of  the  squad.    They  were  then, 

should  say,  about  50  feet  from  us — that  is,  we  were  50  feet  on  their 

^k.    The  results  there  were  the  same,  although  the  line  of  men 

vld  be  made  out  a  little  better  than  previously,  but  features  and  ar- 
es of  dress  could  not  be  recognized  or  distinguished.  The  com- 
xions  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  tell,  whether  the  men  were 
ite  or  black,  although  we  presumed  that  all  the  men  were  negro 
iiers. 

J.  How  many  men  were  present  with  you  observing  this  experi- 
nt  as  you  were? — A.  At  this  time  Major  O'Neil,  of  the  Thir- 
th  Infantry,  was  there;  Lieutenant  Blyth,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
fantry,  was  there,  and  a  civilian  by  the  name  of  Stucke,  a  civil 

S'neer  up  at  Laredo,  Tex. 
.  Was  Lieutenant  Elser  there  ? — A.  Lieutenant  Elser  was  not  at 
3  first  experiment. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  only  want  to  get  how  many. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  told  us  what  your  experience  was  as  to  making  obser- 
tions.     Do  you  know  whether  or  not  all  the  others  who  were  pres- 
t  with  you  as  observers  had  the  same  experience  ? — A.  From  what 
ey  said,  they  did;  they  all  had  identically  the  same  experience. 
Q.  Did  anyone  claim  to  be  able  to  recognize  any  individual — ^to 
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tell  whether  he  was  white  or  black  or  Mexican  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  at 
this  time;  we  could  not  tell  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Did  anyone  claim  to  be  aole  to  recognize  what  kind  of  hats  they 
had  on,  and  whether  they  had  hat  cords  on? — A.  No,  sirj  not  in  this 
position;  but  I  should  like  to  state  that  from  this  position  the  men 
were  then  filed  over  through  a  hogback  in  the  arroyo  and  got  di- 
rectly underneath  us,  so  that  the  man  on  the  left  flank,  which  was 
toward  us,  was  not  more  than  5  feet  away  from  us  on  the  hori- 
zontal, although  we  were  about  22  feet  above  him.  In  this  position 
we  could  distinguish  light  from  dark  clothing,  and  hats  could  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  that  is,  we  could  tell  that  the  men  had  some  head  gear  on, 
although  whether  it  was  a  campaign  hat,  a  sombrero,  or  any  of  the 
soft  hats  that  are  common  in  that  community  we  could  not  tell. 
There  was  an  officer  with  the  command.  We  could  distinguish  him 
by  the  flash  of  his  saber,  and  I  presumed  that  it  was  Lieutenant 
Wiegenstein,  because  he  had  arranged  the  battalion  and  had  taken 
his  squad  out.  When  the  men  were  firing  the  results  were  practically 
the  same.  The  flash  of  the  rifle  was  not  sufficient  and  oi  not  long 
enough  duration  to  obtain  any  view  of  the  men. 

Q.  Is  your  vision  normal? — ^A.  My  vision  is  normal  and  I  think 
it  is  rather  acute. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  any  further  firing  or  any  further  oppor- 
tilnity  to  observe  on  that  experiment? — A.  Well,  this  firing  began 
at  half  past  9,  and  as  the  moon  was  up  we  wished  to  test  it  with  no 
moon. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  before  I  forget  about  it,  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  count  the  shots  that  were  fired? — A.  Well,  we  tried  to  esti- 
mate, as  the  firing  was  first  by  volley  and  then  at  will,  and  we  esti- 
mated the  number  of  shots.  I  estimated  that  about  40  shots  had  been 
fired.  Later  on  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein,  who  had  actual  count  of  the 
cartridges,  told  me,  I  think,  that  there  were  eighty-some  shots  fired. 

Now,  another  part  of  the  test  that  we  made  at  this  first  experi- 
ment, the  men  were  then  marched  out  of  the  arroyo  and  came  up 
and  above  and  alongside  by  us.  I  stationed  myself  on  one  side  of 
them  and  Lieutenant  Blyth  on  the  other,  and  the  moon  was  shininff 
(Urectly  on  the  men,  over  my  shoulder,  and  when  they  went  by  I 
was  about  5  feet  from  the  men.  I  studied  them  carefully,  looked 
at  them  intently,  and  there  were  two  men  who  I  thought  were  men 
of  my  company,  who  were  I  presumed  mulattoes,  but  I  thought  they 
were  men  of  my  company  and  called  them  by  name.  All  the  others 
I  thought  were  negro  soldiers,  and  when  the  men  went  by  Lieutenant 
Blyth  said  tiiat  he  would  like  to  have  some  white  men  go  by,  so  as 
to  get  the  difference  or  the  distinction  in  the  complexions  in  that 
light  Major  O'Neil  then  said  that  there  were  some  white  men  in 
the  detachment.  The  men  were  then  halted  when  they  got  by  and 
faced  outward,  and  we  walked  along  the  line  and  studied  the  men 
carefully,  looked  at  them  intently,  got  face  to  face.  The  man  at 
the  rear  of  the  company,  who  I  thought  was  a  mulatto,  I  found  was 
an  Italian,  an  assistant  blacksmith  at  the  post  He  is  rather  pale, 
and  does  not  have  the  bronzed,  ruddy  complexion  of  the  white  people 
in  that  community.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  company  that 
I  thought  was  another  mulatto  in  my  company,  I  found  him  to  be  a 
Mexican,  whom  I  picked  out  when  I  got  right  up  on  him ;  recognized 
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1  by  the  mustache  that  he  had.  He  was  a  driver  in  the  quarter- 
Bter's  department,  and  I  was  in  contact  with  him  daily  and  knew 
1  very  well  by  sight.  I  missed,  in  the  middle  of  the  detachment. 
I  white  man  that  was  there.  This  white  man  is  an  ex-soldier  oi 
I  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bradbmy,  em- 
rjred  by  the  quartermaster's  department  as  a  driver.  He  is  a 
y  good  specimen  of  the  white  men  in  that  community,  bronzed 
d  ruddy,  and  undoubtedly  he  would  not  be  mistaken  for  a  mulatto 
a  Mexican.  I  walked  by  him  and  did  not  find  him  until  one  of 
s  officers  told  me  that  there  was  a  white  man  there,  and  then  I 
nt  back  and  looked  at  each  man  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then 
found  this  man  and  called  him  by  name.  1  said,  "This  is 
radbury." 

Q.  And  that  was  a  moonlight  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;    that  was  a 
3onlight  night. 

Q.  Did  that  end  the  experiment  for  that  night? — A.  That  ended 
for  that  time.  Then  we  waited  until  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
id  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  made  some  experiments 
ithout  the  moon.  We  then  found  fliat  the  flash  of  the  rifles  was 
little  greater,  that  they  lighted  up  better,  but  the  duration  was  not 
ng  enough  to  obtain  any  view  of  the  features  or  complexions. 
11  that  I  could  get  by  the  flash  of  the  rifles  at  this  time  was  that 
oould  see  the  hips  of  the  men — ^the  legs.  I  could  not  see  above  that; 
m  nothing  of  the  rifle  whatever,  and  I  could  not  see  belov  the  Iniees. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  close  were  you  then  ? — A.  At  this  time  we  had  the  same 
cperiment  at  about  50  feet,  and  then  the  men  came  over  and  the 
Barest  man  was  about  5  feet  away  on  the  horizontal,  although 
b  all  times  they  were  22  feet  below  us  in  the  arrovo.  This  arroyo 
as  not  in  the  shadow  at  the  first  experiment.  The  moon  was  in 
rolongation  of  the  arroyo  and  shone  right  down  through  it,  so  that 
le  men  were  well  lighted  up  by  the  moon,  and  were  not  in  shadow, 
Uliough  when  they  were  moving  around  down  there  they  would 
et  in  the  shadow  sometimes,  and  we  had  a  good  illustration  of  the 
feet  of  the  moonlight  and  the  shadow  on  the  men.  While  they  were 
I  the  shadow  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  see  anything. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Give  me  the  distances,  please,  again  of  this  last  experiment,  the 
)cond  time  you  went  up,  when  the  moon  had  gone  down. — A.  The 
Lstances,  as  I  estimated  them,  were  50  feet  and  5  feet  on  the  hori- 
>ntaL  In  the  first  experiment  I  estimated  the  distance  at  200  feet, 
le  maximum  distance,  although  these  distances  have  been  actually 
«asured. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  has  the  distances  actually  measured? — 
^  Yes,  sir;  he  has  a  plat  of  the  whole  thing.  He  measured  the 
istances  accurately  with  a  steel  tape. 

Q.  When  the  guns  were  fired,  could  you  tell  from  the  flash  what 
ind  of  hats  the  men  wore? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  had  cords  on  them? — A.  I  could 
ot  see  above  the  waist  lines  of  the  men. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  kind  of  guns  they  had? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
>ald  see  nothing  whatever  of  the  guns. 
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Q.  Then  of  course  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
was  exposed  or  whether  it  was  covered  with  wood? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
could  not. 

Q.  The  barrel  of  the  Klrag- Jorgensen  is  a  good  deal  more  exposed 
than  the  barrel  of  the  Springfield? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Springfield 
has  a  hand  guard  which  covers  it  entirely. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell,  of  course,  then,  whether  a  man  who  was  fir- 
ing had  freckles  on  his  face? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  absolutely 
imnossible. 

Q.  No  matter  how  close  he  might  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  I  mean  no  matter  whether  he  was  at  a  distance  of  50 
feet  for  a  distance  of  5  feet. — A.  On  a  night  like  that  you  could  not 
tell. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  No  matter  whether  a  lamp  was  shining  in  his  face  or  not? — A. 
In  our  second  experiment  we  had  a  different  light. 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Are  you  through  now  with  the  first  night's  experiments? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  extent  of  that. 

Q.  Now  pass  to  the  second  night's  experiment.  That,  you  say,  was 
in  March? — A.  On  the  11th  of  March. 

Q;  The  first  was  when? — A.  The  first  was  the  night  of  February 
18-19. 

Q.  Have  you  given  me  the  experiments  for  Februai-y  19? — A. 
That  was  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  brought  them  into  the  19th. 

Senator  Scott.  After  the  moon  went  down  ? 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  now,  come  to  the  next  experiment,  on  March 
11. — A.  On  March  11  we  made  a  similar  experiment,  and  we  chose 
that  night  because  we  had  a  bright  starlight  night  with  no  moon. 
The  stars  were  very  clear — no  clouds  whatever  in  the  sky.  The  same 
arroyo  was  taken,  so  that  we  could  get  above  the  men  and  be  safe 
from  the  fire.  In  all  these  experiments  I  wish  to  state  that  we  used  the 
ball  ammunition. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  second  experiment,  or  on  the  night  of  March  11, 
what  happened? — A.  In  this  experiment  on  the  night  of  March  11 
the  results  were  the  same  throughout — that  is,  the  flash  was  no 
brighter,  we  could  sec  nothing  more,  and  when  the  men  were  down 
in  position  we  could  not  recognize  anything  more  than  just  the 
line.  We  could  see  this  black  Ime  extending  away  from  us,  and  of 
course,  knowing  what  we  were  there  for,  we  knew  that  there  were 
soldiers  down  there. 

In  the  second  experiment  there  was  one  gim  which  was  fired 
several  times,  which  left  a  very  long-lasting  light  and  lighted  up 
things  much  more  than  the  other  rifles.  I  thought  it  was  a  hi^- 
pressure  rifle  using  black  powder,  and  the  other  officers  there  with 
me  made  the  same  remark,  that  they  thought  it  was  a  rifle  using  black 
powder.  As  far  as  the  reports  were  concerned,  they  were  similar. 
I  could  detect  no  difference,  but  every  time  this  gun  was  fired  we 
could  detect  men,  although  we  could  not  pick  them  out.  There  was 
on&  man  who  I  said  was  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein.    I  said:   "That 
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Lioutenant  Wiegenstein,"  because  the  man  had  light-colored 
lies  on  and  had  an  officer's  cap.  The  other  men  were  all  dressed 
Jaxk  shirts  and  li^ht  trousers.  We  asked  to  have  this  rifle  fired 
ne,  and  they  fired  it  alone,  and  I  am  sure  if  there  had  been  more 
n  one  rifle,  firing  irregularly,  we  could  have  been  able  to  pick  out 
men  when  they  were  directly  underneath  us  and  about  5  feet 
m  us — that  is,  the  end  man  5  leet  from  us — but  with  just  the  one 
e  the  flash  would  die  away  before  we  could  study  the  man  enough 
pick  him  out. 

kfter  the  men  came  out  of  the  arroyo  we  went  over  in  one  of 
\  officer's  quarters  and  went  to  a  second-story  window,  and  the 
n  came  down  on  the  line  in  front  and  walked  around  there  in 
egular  formation.  They  were  about  15  feet  from  us. 
^  Were  they  passing  in  review  before  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
ire  walking  right  in  front  of  us  on  the  line,  in  irregular  formation. 
^  So  as  to  give  you  further  opportunity  for  observation? — ^A. 
»,  sir;  further  opportunity,  but  we  could  not  pick  out  any  of  the 
m,  although  we  could  tell  the  difference  between  light  and  dark 
jthing.  They  had  their  rifles — presumably  rifles — at  this  time. 
ley  were  carrying  something.  From  thence  we  went  to  the  front 
inaow. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Will  you  state  again  the  number  of  feet  the  men  were  march- 
g  from  you? — ^A.  They  were  about  15  feet  on  a  horizontal.  We 
are  in  a  second-story  window  looking  down  at  them.  Then  we 
ant  to  the  window  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  men  passed  down 
e  road  about  25  feet  from  the  window — that  is,  on  the  horizontal — 
id  about  10  or  15  feet  beyond  this  there  was  a  street  light  burning 
iffhtly,  so  they  passed  between  us  and  the  light.  We  could  not 
&  out  any  of  the  men.  They  all  looked  alike.  We  could  detect 
\  difference  in  complexion,  and,  in  fact,  we  could  detect  no  com- 
exion  at  all.  We  did  not  know  whether  the  men  were  white  or 
ack. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  close  was  that  street  lamp  when  you  observed  them? — A. 
Tiy,  the  men  were  about  25  feet  from  the  window,  and  I  think  the 
reet  light  was  from  10  to  15  feet  beyond  that.  They  were  between 
I  and  me  street  light.  The  distances  as  I  state  them  are  estimated, 
though  they  have  been  measured.  I  did  not  measure  them,  but  they 
ive  been  measured,  and  will  be  brought  out,  I  think,  by  other 
itnesses. 

Q.  The  men  were  within  the  light  of  the  street  light? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
1^  were  right  between  us  and  the  street  light,  so  that  it  was  very 
jht  there.    It  was  what  is  known  as  a  post  street  light. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  And  you  were  doing  all  you  could  to  see  if  you  could  observe 
lio  any  of  them  were? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  there  for  that  par- 
3ular  purpose,  and  we  concentrated  all  our  faculties  right  on  that 
id  studiea  each  man  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  we  could  before  he 
ould  get  out  of  our  view.  We  went  down  on  the  porch  and  sat 
lere,  and  the  men  came  up  the  cement  walk  about  six  paces,  or 
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approximately  18  feet,  from  us,  the  maximum,  and  walked  by  us 
there,  and  I  could  not  detect  or  tell  one  man  from  another  by  the 
complexion. 

Q.  Was  this  street  lamp  still  opposite  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  passing  oetween  you  and  the  lamp? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  passing  between  us  and  the  lamp.  They  were  then  closer 
to  us  and  larther  away  from  the  street  lamp,  although  it  was  on  the 
far  side  of  them.    They  went  by,  and  they  then  went  out  on  the 

f)arade  ground,  and  when  Uiey  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
amp  the  other  officers  that  were  there  could  not  see  them.  I  picked 
the  men  out  by  getting  a  dark  object  passing  across  the  street  lamp 
on  the  far  side  of  the  parade — about  200  yards — and  I  pointed  them 
out,  and  after  a  while  they  got  their  eyes  on  them  and  could  just 
barely  make  them  out.  At  this  time  they  were  about  100  feet  from 
us.  They  halted  out  on  the  parade  ^ound,  and  we  went  out  to  ex- 
amine the  men.  I  went  along  the  Ime  carefully.  I  could  not  tell 
any  of  the  men  at  all  until  I  got  right  up  and  looked  into  their  faces, 
and  then  I  picked  out  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  my  company, 
and  I  called  them  by  name.  The  man  who  was  dressed  in  khaki 
and  with  the  officer's  cap,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  he  was,  I 
turned  him  around  and  looked  at  him 

Q.  That  is  the  man  that  you  thought  was  Lieutenant  Wiegen- 
stein  ? — ^A.  I  thought  he  was  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein.  I  turned  him 
around  and  looked  at  him,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  not  Lieutenant 
Wiegenstein,  but  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  I  thought  after 
studying  him  for  a  while  that  it  was  the  surgeon  on  the  post,  Doctor 
Brown,  but  I  did  not  know  for  certain  whether  it  was.  Finally  I 
turned  him  around  again  and  got  a  bright  light  on  his  face,  and 
then  I  recognized  him  and  said,  "  This  is  Sergeant  Stone,"  a  man 
whom  I  knew  very  well.  He  is  a  mulatto,  not  extraordinarily  light, 
but  the  ordinary  mulatto,  a  man  whom  I  had  seen  every  day  and 
whom  I  knew  by  sight  very  well.  Then  I  heard  one  of  the  officers 
say,  "Why,  here  is  Lieutenant  Weigenstein,"  and  I  went  down  tJlie 
line  again  and  I  found  him.  I  had  missed  him  entirely,  had  gone 
along  syid  looked  at  him  and  did  not  recognize  him.  There  was 
Lieutenant  Wiegenstein,  dressed  the  same  as  the  soldiers,  and  he  had 
been  in  all  the  experiments,  had  gone  by  on  the  walk  when  they  had 
gone  by,  and  none  of  us  had  detected  him.  It  was  only  by  getting 
up  there  and  turning  him  around  to  the  light  and  looking  at  him 
intently  that  we  could  tell  him — pick  him  out. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  one  of  those  guns  appearing  to  use  black 
powder.  Did  you  find  out  about  that  gun,  what  kind  of  a  gun  it 
was? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  inquired  about  it  and  found  it  was  a  shotgun 
using  Hazard  black  powder. 

Q.  Not  one  of  the  rifles  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  a  rifle. 

Q.  That  was  the  onlv  gun  that  gave  enough  flash  to  enable  you  to 
detect  anything  by  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  flash  was  similar  to  that 
following  a  skyrocket;  the  powder  that  bums  after  the  rocket  leaves. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  experiments  you  made?  Was  that  the  last 
one? — A.  That  was  the  extent  of  our  official  experiments. 

Q.  Tell  what  other  experiments,  if  any,  you  made  or  saw  made. — 
A.  I  made  experiments  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  the  Spring- 
field rifle,  and  the  Winchester  .30-40  rifle,  to  get  the  penetration  and 
itAe  de£ect2on  cA  the  different  bullets  from  those  rifles. 
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2*  Let  me  ask  you  what  you  mean  bv  a  .30-40  Winchester? — ^A, 
m  Winchester  .30-40  is  .30  caliber,  and  the  40  refers  to  the  cham- 
f,  meaning  that  the  chamber  is  longer  than  the  .30-30.  The  .30-40 
uie  Winchester  rifle  that  will  shoot  the  Klrag-Jorgensen  ammuni- 
n.    The  .30-30  will  not  shoot  it. 

Q.-  Does  that  refer  to  the  number  of  grains  of  powder  in  the  car- 
id^? — ^A.  Not  that  one.  The  Winchester  .30-220,  which  shoots  our 
Mingfield  ammunition,  means  a  Winchester  with  thirty  one-hun- 
^ths  of  an  inch  caliber  and  220  grains  of  powder. 
Q.  A  220-grain  bullet,  you  mean? — ^A.  No,  sir;  powder  of  220 
rains. 

Q.  The  official  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department  show 
lat  the  bullet  of  the  Springfield  and  the  bullet  of  the  Krag  weigh 
20  jgrains,  and  that  the  powder  is  42  or  43  grains.  I  call  your  at- 
mtion  to  that — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recall  that.  That  is  right. 
Q.  It  has  reference  then  to  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  refer- 
aoe  to  the  bullet,  it  is  called  .30-220.  That  means  that  the  bullet 
I  thirty  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  that  it  weighs 
20  grains. 

Q.  When  was  it  and  where  was  it  you  made  this  experiment,  and 
low  came  you  to  make  this  experiment? — A.  The  dates  of  these  ex- 
«riments  were  on  the  boxes  which  had  the  exhibits  before  the  court- 
sartial.  Those  exhibits  have  been  taken  from  me,  and  I  do  not  have 
hem,  but  I  made  the  experiments  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  I  also  went 
^at  to  a  small  place  near  there,  about  5  miles  from  there,  a  place 
ailed  Nye,  where  I  could  get  longer  ranges.  I  made  my  experiments 
here  at  about  200  yards. 

Q.  What  did  these  experiments  consist  of?  First,  who  partici- 
pated with  you  in  making  them  ? — A.  At  the  post  Lieutenant  Blyth 
nd  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  assisted  me.  My  experiments  at  Nye 
rere  conducted  by  myself. 

Q.  Proceed  and  tell  us  about  them. — A.  At  Fort  Mcintosh  our 
xperiments  were  made  by  arranging  targets  first,  and  firing  into 
hose  targets,  beginning  at  200  yards  and  coming  down  to  40  feet; 
t  200  and  100  and  50  yards,  and  then  at  80  feet  and  40  feet.  In 
hese  experiments  we  found  that  it  was  a  general  rule  that  all  bullets 
^ere  deflected  after  passing  through  the  first  material.  The  rule 
if  deflection  could  not  be  determined.  It  was  irregular,  as  one  time 
i  would  be  deflected  to  the  right,  another  time  would  be  deflected  to 
he  left,  and  then  one  would  be  deflected  upward,  and  another  de- 
fected downward.  We  could  not  get  a  general  rule  as  to  the  direc- 
ion  of  deflection;  but  the  only  general  rule  we  could  get  was  that 
he  bullets  would  be  deflected.  We  could  not  obtain  the  penetration 
if  the  bullets  in  wood,  as  at  no  time  could  we  capture  a  bullet  in 
lur  wooden  targets.  We  could  put  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  target 
Jid  get  the  buflets,  but  we  had  an  actual  penetration  of  18  inches 
►f  wood,  and  the  bullet  passed  on  through.  This  was  at  40  feet. 
Phis  wood  consisted  of  4  inches  of  ordinary  red  pine,  and  then  we 
Lad  back  of  this  as  a  back  stop  a  2-inch  hemlock  plank,  and  the 
nterior  targets  were  1  inch  of  white  pine,  about  8  inches  apart;  but 
he  deflection  was  always  so  great  in  those  cases  that  it  was  verv 
eldom  we  could  get  our  bullets  to  travel  through  the  entire  length 
»f  the  target. 
Q.  What  was  the  area  of  that  target? — ^A.  About  12  inches  in 
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width,  ahd  they  were  placed  in  line,  and  the  firer  of  course  was  in 
direct  line. 

Q.  How  high  were  they? — A.  They  were  about  5^  feet  high,  and 
we  fired  low,  so  that  we  would  have  a  venr  good  target  in  the 
vertical,  although  in  the  horizontal  it  was  only  about  10  inches. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  that  exactly.  Assuming 
that  this  target  is  5^  feet  high,  that  is  what  vou  mean? — A.  We 
would  fire  low  into  the  target.  That  is,  we  would  not  fire  up  at  the 
top.  We  would  make  our  bull's-eye  down  low.  We  would  have  to 
change  it,  but  we  got  it  low. 

Q.  How  high  from  the  ground? — A.  We  put  it  from  8  inches  up 
to  about  3i  feet. 

Q.  You  experimented  at  all  those  different  points? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  deflection?    How  much  was  the 

deflection?    First  let  me  ask  you,  assuming  that  this  is  the  first 

target,  do  I  understand  that  there  was  another  target  right  behind 

it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  another  target  right  behmd  it,  and  so  on. 

•     Q.  And  so  on  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  there? — A.  We  were  changing  them 
constantly,  and  at  one  time  we  had  18  inches  of  actual  wood  to  be 
penetrated. 

Q.  That  would  be  quite  a  number  of  those  different  targets? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  made  another  target  along- 
side of  that.  The  first  target  I  am  describing  now  was  of  oil  boxes, 
such  as  we  have  at  the  post,  and  our  second  target  consisted  of  1-inch 
red  pine.  Two  pieces  were  taken,  about  8  inches  apart.  Then  12 
feet  m  rear  of  that  we  put  two  more  pieces  8  inches  apart,  and  then 
12  feet  in  rear  of  that  two  more  pieces  8  inches  apart.  This  was  to 
give  us,  as  nearly  as  we  could  get  at  it,  the  walls  of  a  house  with  two 
rooms,  and  the  deflections  in  the  red  pine  were  just  the  same  as  in 
the  white-pine  oil  boxes. 

Q.  Describe  the  deflections.  Give  us  the  extent  to  which  they 
occurred. — A.  Well,  taking  the  second  target  of  red  pine,  two  boards 
placed  then  12  feet  in  the  rear,  and  then  two  more,  one  illustration 
was  a  triangle.  The  shots  were  fired  so  that  the  three  bullet  holes 
on  the  first  board  were  about  an  inch  apart — ^that  is,  they  formed  the 
two  legs  of  a  triangle  in  that  way,  about  an  inch  apart.  On  the  sec- 
ond board,  or  the  second  partition,  which  would  be  the  wall  of  the 
second  room,  they  had  changed  very  much  and  had  gone  from  8  to 
6  inches  apart.  Then  on  the  third  one  of  the  bullets  had  left  the 
target  entirely,  and  the  other  two  were  about  12  inches  apart.  Xotes 
were  taken  of  all  these  things,  I  should  like  to  state,  and  the  triangles 
were  measured,  and  Lieutenant  Blyth  has  those  notes  in  his  posses- 
sion. Then  there  was  another  experiment  made  there  in  which  the 
deflection  was  about  8  feet  to  the  left  in  a  distance  of  80  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  this  was  actually  measured  and  taken  with  a  steel  tape 
and  notes  recorded. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  bullet  struck  the  ground? — A.  I  mean 
that  it  struck  the  target  and  was  deflected  to  the  left,  and  it  struck 
the  ground  over  there,  and  the  point  where  it  struck  the  ground  was 
marked.  Then,  of  course,  we  plotted  the  triangle  and  got  the  deflec- 
tion to  the  left  and  the  distance  to  the  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  fired  squarely  at  the  target? — A.  All  the  shots  were 
A-ed  squarely  at  the  target. 
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LAnd  if  it  was  not  deflected  it  ought  to  have  gone  straight 
|ll|^? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  had  not  been  deflected  it  should  have 

C  straight  throujzh. 
But  it  was  deflected  so  much  that  at  a  distance  of  30  feet ^A. 

U  distance  of  40  feet.  We  fired  at  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the 
b  target,  but  within  30  feet  it  had  gone  to  the  left  about  8  or  9 

^  I  mean  30  feet  from  where  it  struck  the  target  it  deflected  8 
►  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  And  struck  the  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  all  your  experiments  show  prac- 
Hy  the  same  kind  of  results  as  to  deflection? — ^A,  Yes,  sir;  every 
enment  did. 

^  How  about  going  downward  when  they  would  strike  or  up- 
rd? — A.  We  had  a  number  of  illustrations  where  the  bullets 
ildgo  up  or  down  in  the  trajectory. 

^  The  same  bullet?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  bullet.  I  would  like 
lescribe  to  you  one  illustration  that  we  had.  Some  of  the  bullets 
«  fired  between  two  oil  boxes,  so  that  we  could  hit  the  cracks  be- 
en them,  and  it  struck  between  and  then  went  down  in  the  board 
lemeath.  Instead  of  goin^  through  that  board  it  just  burrowed 
[  kept  right  along  the  board  for  about  6  inches.  Then  it  came  j^p 
I  entered  the  board  of  the  top  oil  box^  kept  along  that  board  for 
ut  6  inches;  then  it  went  down  agam,  and  just  described  that 
ry  motion  right  along  between  the  oil  boxes. 
I.  Up  and  down? — A.  Up  and  down;  just  a  wavy  motion,  strik- 

first  one  and  then  the  other. 

i.  Plowing  a  furrow  first  in  one  box  and  then  in  the  other? — ^A. 
3re  was  no  furrow.     It  would  go  in  and  keep  in  that  inch  board 

about  6  inches,  and  then  go  into  the  other  mch  board  and  keep 
that.  Then  we  had  another  one  where  that  same  course  was  de- 
ibed,  and  then  on  one  oil  box  it  went  along  the  wood  and  made 
arc  of  about  90°  to  the  left  and  left  a  complete  furrow  that  looked 
i  a  quadrant  right  on  the  box. 

I.  How  big  was  that  arc? — A.  It  was  a  quadrant,  90°,  approxi- 
tely. 

J.  State  whether  or  not  in  anv  of  these  experiments  you  found  a 
let  to  have  turned  around  when  it  struck  into  the  partitions  or 
xds. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

}.  Butt  end  uppermost? — A.  There  was  one  bullet  that  we  ex- 
cted  in  which  the  base  was  stuck  in  the  box,  and  the  point  of  the 
let  was  pointed  toward  the  firing  point,  but  this  bullet  had  gone 
ough  several  thicknesses  of  wood— that  is,  through  several  oil 
:es,  and  then  struck  the  sand  in  rear  and  turned  completely  round, 
1  the  base  buried  itself  in  the  far  side  of  the  box. 
J.  But  you  did  find  it  sticking  into  the  wood? — A.  Yes,  sir;  stick- 
;  into  the  wood. 

J.  So  that  the  bullet  in  its  flight  had  gone  through  all  these 
•titions  or  boxes,  whatever  they  were,  all  these  obstructions? — ^A. 
s,  sir. 

J.  And  had  turned  clear  around? — A.  Yes,  six^'^  And  I  should 
B  to  state  that  in  following  the  trajectory  throuffh  our  different 
gets,  oftentimes  the  first  target  would  show  a  complete  penetration. 
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Then  the  bullet  would  turn,  it  would  tumble,  and  the  bullet  would 
probably  go  lengthwise  through  the  second  target. 

Q.  That  is,  go  sidewise? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  turn  and  go  side- 
wise,  so  that  we  would  have  a  complete  vertical  diagram  of  the 
bullet  there.  Then  on  the  next  target  it  would  take  another  direc- 
tion ;  probably  it  would  turn  facing  the  other  way,  showing  that  the 
bullet  was  rotating  and  tumbling  throughout  the  entire  trajectory. 

Q.  Now^  tell  us  whether  or  not,  as  a  result  of  your  observations 
and  expermients,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  an  accurate  alignment 
of  different  holes  made  by  bullets  in  different  walls,  so  as  to  sight 
along  and  see  at  what  point  that  bullet  had  been  fired. — ^A.  From  my 
experiments  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  one  hole.  For  instance 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  the  firing  point.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  trying  to  fire  a  gun  by  using  only  the  front 
sight.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  any  results.  In  taking  two 
holes,  where  the  deflection  we  proved  was  always  very  irregular, 
and  the  third  point,  the  firing  jjoint,  could  not  be  accurately  located 
by  means  of  the  two  holes.  Taking  the  groove,  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  sight  along  the  groove  and  determine  the  firing  point. 
We  found  taking  the  grooves  which  were, made  on  the  different 
boxes,  taking  the  bullet  holes,  the  eye  could  not  with  accuracy  look 
along  there  and  locate  a  definite  point.  At  one  time  we  sighted 
through  a  groove,  to  locate  the  finng  point.  We  would  go  away 
and  go  back  and  look  along  the  groove,  and  we  would  locate  another 
point;  and  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  300  yards  this 
variation  in  both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  would  reach  as 
much  as  a  hundred  yards. 

Q.  The  variation  would  reach  a  hundred  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Now,  we  determined  this  by  looking  through  this  groove  about  300 
yards  at  a  building  and  a  high  water  tower,  and  taking  different 
sights  through  this  groove  we  could  locate  the  top  of  the  water 
tower  or  we  could  locate  the  roof  of  the  building  or  we  could 
locate  a  point  on  the  ground. 

Q.  And  they  were  approximately  a  hundred  yards  apart? — ^A.  Ap- 
proximately a  hundred  yards  apart;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  locate  the  top  of  the  tower  or  strike  the  ground 
with  the  eye? — A.  Strike  a  pomt  on  the  OTOund  with  the  eye. 

Q.  Or  you  could  strike  a  point A.  To  the  right  or  left  of  that. 

Q.  Varying  a  hundred  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  distance  of  300? — A.  In  a  distance  of  about  300  yards;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  completed  your  story  of  these  experiments  which 
you  made,  or  is  there  anything  else  connected  with  it? — ^A.  My  other 
experiments  were  merely  to  determine  what  ammunition  the  various 
rines  would  fire. 

Q.  I  want  to  examine  you  about  that,  but  first  I  will  ask  you  what, 
according  to  your  experience  and  observation,  is  the  cause  of  the  de- 
flection of  one  of  these  high-power  bullets? — ^A.  The  first  thickness 
of  the  material  in  the  target  from  which  the  deflections  were  made 
was  1  inch  of  T\ijiite  pine,  and  from  my  experiments  I  would  say  that 
any  material  wcnld  cause  a  deflection,  no  matter  what  thickness  it 
would  be,  although  if  it  were  very  thin  the  deflection  would  not  be  so 
jreat. 
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Ik  The  deflection  depends  upon  just  the  direction  in  which  the 
lb  or  nose  of  the  bullet  happens  to  be  turned  when  it  strikes  the 
traction? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  ana  I  also  think  it  depends  upon  the  ma- 
•L  If  the  material  is  very  nearly  homogenous  the  deflection  will 
lie  great,  and  I  think  that  the  buUet  will  always  follow  the  line  of 
A  resistance,  pick  it  out  and  follow  it,  and  that  causes  the  defleo- 
L 

LYour  testimony  amounts  to  this,  as  I  understand  it,  that  when  a 
;  strikes  a  house,  for  instance,  it  may  go  to  the  right  or  go  to  the 
^  or  go  up  or  go  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
L  May  it  in  any  case  go  straight  forward,  straight  in? — ^A.  It 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

^^  But  the  general  rule ^A.  As  a  general  rule  there  is  a  de- 

tion. 

Lt  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

lie  recess  having  expired,  the  committee  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  resumed 

session. 

•resent:  Senators  Warren  (chairman),  Scott,  Foraker,  Hemenway, 

Ikeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

ITIMONY    OF   SECOND  UETTT.    BOBEBT  PATTISON  HABBOLD, 
17.  S.  ABMY— <)lontinued. 

lecond  Lieut.  Robert  Pattison  Harbold,  U.  S.  Army,  a  witness 
viously  sworn,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
\.  Lieutenant,  what  kind  of  experiment  or  investigation  did  jou 
le  with  respect  to  high-power  rifles  in  which  the  No.  .30  caliber 
nunition  provided  for  me  Springfield  rifle  can  be  used? — A.  I 
lined  from  an  officer  of  one  oi  the  companies  on  the  post  a  Krag- 
gensen  rifle,  model  1898.    We  had  our  Springfield  model  of  1903, 

I  borrowed  from  a  citizen  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  a  Winchester,  model 
1895,  a  .30-40,  and  later  Lieutenant  Blyth  obtained  from  another 
sen  of  that  community  a  model  1903  Winchester  which  would 

the  Springfield  ammunition.  These  were  the  four  rifles  that 
used. 

a  the  Winchester^  model  1895,  caliber  .30-40,  we  could  use  the 
ichester  ammunition  as  manufactured  for  that  rifle  by  the  Win- 
der Repeating  Arms  Company.  They  manufacture  both  the 
1-jacket  and  the  soft-nose  bullets.  We  can  also  use  in  that  the 
ig-Jorgensen  ammunition  as  manufactured  by  the  Frankford 
enal. 

tt  the  Winchester  1903  model  we  can  use  the  Springfield  ammuni- 
i  as  now  used  by  the  service  rifle,  and  the  Winchester  Company 

the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  manufacture  the  same 
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cartridge  for  that  particular  gun,  and  this  cartridge  in  shape  and 
size  is  identical  witn  the  Springfield. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  lands  there  are  in  the  Springfield 
and  how  many  in  the  Winchester? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Krag-Jor- 
gensen  rifle  and  the  Springfield  rifle  have  the  same  number  of  lands, 
four. 

Q.  Each  has  four? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Winchester  rifle  has  six. 
That  is,  the  two  that  I  had  in  my  possession,  experimenting  with, 
had  six. 

Q.  All  the  Winchester  rifles  have  six  lands,  have  they  not? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  know-,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  should  see  a  bullet  of  .30  caliber  that  had  six 
lands  on  it,  you  would  conclude  that  it  had  been  fired  out  of  a  Win- 
chester?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  had  only  four  lands,  you  would  conclude  that  it  had  not 
been  fired  out  of  a  Winchester? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  it  might  have  been  fired  out  of  either  a  Springfield 
or  a  Elrag? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  lands  I  could  determine  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  Krag  carbine  would  use  the  same  ammunition? — 
A.  They  use  the  same  ammunition  as  the  Krag  rifle. 

Q.  Aiid  make  the  same  marks  on  the  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has 
the  same  rifling. 

Q.  So  there  are  three  kinds  of  arms  out  of  which  a  No.  30  Spring- 
field bullet  may  be  fired.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  understand  it, 
between  the  Springfield  cartridge  and  the  Krag-Jorgensen  car- 
tridge?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  is  that  in  the  Springfield  the 
nose  of  the  bullet  is  slightly  more  elongated.  This  would  not  be  ap- 
parent unless  you  examined  it  carefully. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  TTiat  is  in  the  Springfield? — A.  That  is  in  the  Springfield; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  Would  it  be  apparent  after  it  had  been  fired  and  had  penetrated 
some  substance? — A.  After  firing,  if  the  jacket  is  intact,  and  you 
could  see  the  rear  portion  of  it,  then  you  could  determine  whether  it 
was  a  Springfield  or  a  Krag-Jorgensen  by  means  of  the  cannelures. 
Those  are  rings  or  crimpings  around  the  jacket  of  the  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen bullet,  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  lubricant  The 
Springfield  does  not  have  those. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  all  the  Krag  bullets  have  that  cannelure. — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  original  Krag  ammunition,  some  of  which  I  have 
taken  apart,  1897  or  1898  ammunition,  does  not  have  the  cannelures. 
If  those  should  be  fired  from  a  Klrag  rifle  you  would  then  have  a 
bullet  similar  to  the  Springfield  bullet,  fired  from  the  Springfield 
rifle,  and  the  only  means  to  tell  would  be  by  the  nose,  which,  if  it 
had  struck  an  object,  would  be  rendered  very  difficult. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
Q.  Could  the  Springfield  cartridge  be  fired  from  a  Krag? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  they  can  not  be  fired  from  the  other  rifle. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
O.  Have  you  examined  any  other  rifle  or  experimented  with  any 
oiAer  ri'Be  than  thosi^  you  have  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the 
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bgfield  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  examined  the  Mauser  rifle, 
i  which  the  Mexican  troops  are  armed,  over  in  the  town  of  New 
»da 

^  What  is  the  caliber  of  that  rifle?— A.  I  think  it  is  .303.    I  am 

certain,  but  I  know  that  our  Springfield  ammunition  will  not 

L    I  do  not  remember  the  caliber,  but  the  Springfield  will  not  fit. 

tit  is  .276,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
Is  it  not  a  7-millimeter  rifle! — ^A.  It  is  a  7-millimeter;  yes,  sir. 
1 1  know. 

]i.  And  7  millimeters  is  smaller  than  our  .30! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Our 
ringfield  ammunition  will  not  go  into  it 

2-  That  is,  our  Springfield  ammunition  is  too  large  for  that  rifle? — 
Tee,  sir. 

^  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Mexican  army  has  been 
lipped  with  a  new  rifle  during  the  last  year  or  two? — ^A.  I  have 
urathat  the  troops  around  the  City  of  Mexico  have  been,  and  I 
fe  talked  with  Mexican  officers  about  it  I  understand  that  the 
K>ps  outside  have  not. 

Bmator  Warner.  I  would  suggest  that  .we  certainly  can  get  bet- 
r  evidence  on  that  point  than  this. 

Senator  Forakeb.  That  may  be,  but  I  want  to  find  out  where  I 
n  get  it. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  understand  that  the  troops  outside  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
ive  not  been  supplied  with  them,  but  that  they  are  making  prepara- 
3118  to  supply  their  entire  army  with  them! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whether  they  have  been  supplied  you  do  not  know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  heard  that  the  Mexican 
my  is  being  sui)plied,  and  has  been  in  part  supplied,  since  nearly 
ro  years  ago,  with  a  rifle  that  is  7.65  millimeters  and  made  with 
lecial  reference  to  our  cartridges  and  out  of  which  our  cartridge 
n  be  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  that  they  are  being  sup- 
ied,  and  partly  have  been,  with  a  rifle  in  which  our  cartridge  can 
t  used. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  heard  that  they  are  chambered  with  special 
ference  to  our  cartridge? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
at.    I  only  heard  that  our  cartridge  could  be  used  in  them. 
Q.  You  have  never  seen  that  rifle? — A.  No,  sir;   I  could  not  get 
ddofany. 

Q.  And  have  not  fired  any  cartridges  out  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  experiments  you  made  with  these 
Ses  and  these  bullets — anything  beyond  what  you  have  already  told 
! — ^A.  Nothing  beyond  that.     I  will  state  that  I  have  taken  the 
Jlets  that  I  have  ]ust  mentioned,  taken  them  out  of  the  cartridge 
se,  and  looked  for  cannelures  and  markings  on  them,  and  on  that 
have  based  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 
Senator  Foraker.  I  believe  that  is  alL 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  I  understand  your  information  is  that  these  Mauser  rifles  that 
ill  shoot  the  Springfield  ammunition  have  only  been  issued  to  the 
Idiers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  not  to  the  Mexican  army  gener- 
ly? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  informatioiL 
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By  Senator  Bulkbley: 

Q.  Lieutenant,  how  many  cartridges  have  you  fii^d  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments  you  have  made? — A.  I  have  fired  about  a  hun- 
dred, I  should  say.    1  have  collected  about  70  specimens. 

Q.  How  many  at  any  one  time  or  at  any  one  range  of  targets! — A, 
The  targets  that  I  described  this  morning — ^we  fired  60  rounds,  at 
least,  at  those  targets. 

Q.  After  vou  had  discharged  the  cartridge  and  ejected  the  shell, 
where  would,  you  be  likely  to  find  the  shell?  Did  you  ever  pay  anv 
attention  to  that? — ^A.  If  the  bolt  is  pulled  back  with  force,  uie  shell 
will  be  ejected  from  10  to  20  feet  away,  and  even  if  pulled  back  mod- 
erately it  will  go  from  5  to  10  feet,  but  will  be  irregular. 

Q.  Are  the  shells  likely  to  land  in  one  place? — A.  No,  sir;  by  no 
means.  I  have  experimented  with  that  quite  frequently  by  ejecting 
five  in  succession,  and  they  would  fall  at  different  places. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  find  many  in  one  place? — ^A.  No, 
dr. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  How  far  apart  would  the  five  probably  be? — ^A.  Well,  there  is 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  that,  but  they  would  cover  an  area,  I  would  say, 
of  about  10  square  feet.  That  is,  that  would  be  a  safe  approximation 
as  to  where  they  always  fall ;  within  an  area  of  10  square  leet. 

By  Senator  Bulkelbt: 
Q.  Would  yo»  think  it  possible  for  six  or  eight  to  land  and  remain 
within  the  radius  of  a  circle  of  10  inches? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
think  it  improbable. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  cartridges 
and  bullets? — ^A.  Yes, sir;  lam. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  a  difference  between  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
bullet  and  the  Springfield  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  dear  about  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  confident  that  the  bullet  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
is  not  identical  with  the  bullet  of  the  Springfield? — ^A.  The  bullet, 
as  it  is  issued,  is  quite  different;  that  is,  I  mean  the  bullet  as  it  is 
issued ;  not  after  it  has  been  fired  or  shattered. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  bullet  as  it  is  manufactured. — ^A-  Yes, 
sir :  there  is  a  difference,  and  I  know  the  difference. 

Q.  And  the  difference  is  that  the  Springfield  has  the  longer 
nose? — ^A.  More  elongated;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  elongated  would  be  longer,  would  it  not?— A.  Well,  the 
nose  is  no  longer;  they  are  the  same  length  exactly,  but  it  is  more 
pointed. 

Q.  More  pointed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  arc  of  the  circle  of  the  point  is  flatter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  base  of  the  bullet? — ^A.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  jacket  is  attached  to  the  base. 

Q.  How  about  the  Mauser  bullet? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
Jtfauser  bullet.    I  did  not  experiment  with  the  Mauser. 
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Q.  How  about  the  Winchester  bullet! — ^A.  The  Winchester  bullet 

itill  different  from  the  two — the  ammunition  of  the  Ejrag  and  the 

(tngfield. 

C^  The  Winchester  rifle  is  entirely  different,  isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 

m%  are  two  more  lands  in  the  Winchester  than  Uiere  are  in  the 

kir  two  rifles. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  that  Springfield  ammunition  can  not  be  used 

a Krag-Jorgensen  gun?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  When  I  say  ammunition,  of  course  I  mean  the  shell  with  the 

diet  complete. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  Springfield  ammunition  can  not  be 

ml  in  the  Mauser? — ^A.  In  the  Mauser  that  I  have  had  in  my  hand 

can  not  be  used. 

Q.  In  the  only  Mauser  you  know  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  Springfield  ammunition  can  be  used  in  the  Win- 
iMBtert— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  used  the  bullet  will  show  six  lands  instead  of  the 
our  in  the  Springfield? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 

Q.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  other  rifle  can  the  Springfield  ammunition  be 
tted! — ^A.  I  know  of  no  other  rifle — that  is,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Fhere  is  no  other  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Based  on  the  experiments  that  you  have  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
lasad  on  those  experiments,  I  know  of  no  others. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  the  Austrian  gun,  the  Mannlicher. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  experiment  with  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  experi- 
Miited  with  it.  I  have  seen  the  gun  and  studied  it,  but  it  was  five 
Hears  ago,  and  I  could  not  get  it  for  the  experiments  which  I  made 
«oendy. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Springfield  ammunition  can  not  be 
used  in  thati — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  it  can  or  not 

Q.  Now,  a  word  as  to  this  firing.  As  I  understand  you,  the  result 
rf  your  experiment,  so  far  as  you  mow,  is  that  the  course. of  the  bul- 
et  when  nred  out  of  one  of  these  high-power  Springfield  rifles  is 
rery  erratic  after  it  strikes  a  substance! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  depend  anything  upon  the  angle  of  the  target  or  the 
ubstance  that  is- struck,  with  reference  to  which  the  gun  is  held? — 
L  Tho  angle  of  fire  will  increase  or  diminish  the  deflection.  I  deter- 
mined that  to  be  a  general  rule. 

Q.  As  we  possibly  do  not  know,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  angle  of 

^ng?    Is  that  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  is  held  when  the  discharge 

^  made? — A.  No,  sir.    By  the  angle  of  fire  I  mean  the  line  throuj^ 

le  si^ts  and  the  eye  of  the  firer — ^the  angle  made  by  that  line  with 

le  surface  of  the  target. 

Q.  If  that  angle  is  to  the  right,  which  way  will  the  bullet  be 
eflected? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  the  angle  is  to  the  left,  which  way  will  the  bullet  be 
[eflected  ? — ^A.  There  is  no  rule  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  at  this,  only  from  your 
ixperiments,  do  you  ? — A.  My  statements  are  based  on  actual  experi- 
nents,  not  on  anything  theoretical. 

Q.  If  the  angle  of  the  gun  is  down — ^that  is,  if  the  sight  is  down — 
/fhich  way  will  the  bullet  be  deflected? — A.  In  one  of  my  experi- 
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ments  it  was  deflected  upward.  After  it  had  gone  down  for  a  certain 
distance  it  came  up.    I  remember  that  particular  instance. 

Q.  That  might  be  an  erratic  instance.  What  is  the  general  course 
of  deflection? — A.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  general  rule.  The 
deflection  is  erratic.  It  may  be  to  the  right  or  left,  or  go  up  or  down, 
and  is  not  governed  by  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  is  hdd  or  the  angle 
of  fire. 

Q.  Then,  Lieutenant,  do  I  understand  that  if  a  bullet  is  fired  out 
of  a  Springfield  rifle  held  at  a  certain  angle,  the  bullet  in  striking  the 
target  may  be  deflected  in  one  way  or  another  without  any  given 
rule? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  second  bullet  fired  at  precisely  the  same  angle  and 
through  the  same  resisting  substance  will  be  deflected  in  an  entirely 
different  way  from  the  firat? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  my  experi- 
ments have  diown. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  wanted  to  determine  whether  the  party  firing  the 
gun  occupied  a  certain  position,  you  could  not  tell  from  the  course 
of  the  bullet  in  any  manner  where  he  stood? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  distance  of  200  yards — ^I  think  that  was  one  of  your 
experiments,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  *• 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  not  tell  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  where  he  discharged  from? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  at  800 
yards. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — ^A.  At  300  yards  the  deviation  might  be 
a  hundred  yards  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  direction.  That 
was  my  statement. 

Q.  That  at  300  yards,  firing  at  a  target,  you  could  not  tell  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  where  the  party  was  standing  who  fired  tiiat 
shot? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  nok 

Q.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experiments? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pbttus  : 
Q.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  speak  of  a  solid  target  or 
several  together,  like  you  spoke  of  before? — ^A.  This  particular  tar- 
get was  a  solid  target.  The  groove  was  made  right  along  the  surface 
of  a  board,  and  I  should  like  to  state  that  what  rendered  that  so  in- 
accurate is  the  fact  that  you  can  not  get  your  eye  in  the  true  line  of 
sight.  It  is  impossible.  The  groove  was  curved  in  every  instance 
that  we  had,  ana  the  true  line  or  sight  could  not  be  determmed.  For 
that  reason  the  deviation  would  always  exist.  Your  eye  could  never 
be  twice  in  the  same  place. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  shot  made  so  that  the  eye  could  follow  it, 
so  you  could  get  the  alignment? — ^A.  If  the  eye  could  get  the  align- 
ment, I  would  say  that  I  could  determine  the  firing  point,  if  the 
line  was  long  enough;  that  is,  if  the  groove  was  long  enough. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
Q.  What  is  the  deflection  of  the  course  of  the  bullet  after  it  leaves 
the  rifle  until  it  strikes  the  target? — A.  With  the  rifle  we  use  the 
deflection  has  been  overcome  by  the  adjustment  of  the  sights.  In 
the  original  rifle  that  the  troops  had — ^that  is  the  original  Springfield 
that  we  had  in  1905 — the  deflection  was  to  the  left,  I  think — the 
defection  was  to  the  right— we  had  to  take  left  windage. 
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I  Are  you  sure  about  that! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sure.    I  know 
^was  a  deflection  either  to  the  ri^ht  or  to  the  left. 
Are  you  sure  that  the  deflection  is  not  downward? — ^A.  No, 
be  deflection  is  upward.    The  trajectory  moves  up. 
It  is  upward  J  and  either  to  the  leit  or  nght? — ^A.  It  is  upward 

[lifther  to  the  nght  or  left 

>  Tou  don't  know  which  ? — A.  I  don't  know  which  it  is,  although 
Mnld  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  satisfy  myself  on  that  point. 
L  By  goin^  to  the  books? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
L  I  was  asking  you  from  your  own  knowledge. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
%  This  tumblmg  of  bullets,  when  does  that  commence? — ^A.  It 
unences  as  soon  as  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  ^un. 
L  What  do  you  mean  by  the  tumbling  of  a  bullet,  so  that  we  will 
Esrstand  it. — ^A.  The  tumbling,  as  I  define  it,  is  an  unstable  con- 
km  of  the  bullet  in  its  trajectory. 

J.^  Is  it  not  going  end  over  end? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily;  it  is 
ring  up  and  down  and  rotating.    It  may  have  the  motion  of  a 
moope,  ha  vine  two  movements. 
)»  It  is  a  kind  of  wobbling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Up  or  down  or  right  or  left? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  an  unstable  move- 
it  or  the  bullet  after  it  leaves  the  gun. 

t.  With  a  gun  which  gives  a  rifling  to  the  bullet,  will  that  have  a 
)bling? — A.  Do  you  mean  a  gun  that  has  rifling? 
i.  Yes. — A.  Will  it  cause  the  bullet  to  wobble? 
|»  Not  will  it  cause  the  bullet  to  wobble,  but  will  a  bullet  wobble 
SI  fired  from  such  a  gun  ? — A.  When  it  leaves  the  gun  there  is  an 
igolar  motion.  It  is  unstable,  but  that  rights  itself,  and  with  our 
Bent  rifle  between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  is  the  place  where 
jgreatest  stability  is  secured  in  the  trajectory.  Up  to  that  point  the 
M  is  unstable  in  its  trajectory. 

t  Is  this  wobbling  of  bullets  fired  out  of  the  Springfield  rifle  cus- 
laryf — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  sir,  at  the  beginning — for  it  to  be  un- 
)le. 

^  From  your  observation  ? — A.  That  is  my  observation ;  yes,  sir. 
^  So  that  the  point  of  the  bullet  will  not  strike  the  target  fairly, 

rather  sidewise,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  give  it  a  greater  de- 
fcion? — ^A.  Well,  from  the  j)erf orations  made,  the  point  Strikes  fair 
bred  at  the  target.  Our  minimum  range  was  40  leet ;  we  did  not 
right  up  to  the  target  and  fire  at  it. 

t.  At  40  feet  would  the  point  strike  the  target  squarely? — ^A.  It 
I  so  indicated  by  the  holes  made  by  the  bullets. 
t.  And  then  it  would  deflect? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  deflected 
KX)n  as  it  struck  the  material. 

^  In  some  cases  up  and  in  some  cases  down  and  in  some  cases  to 
right  and  in  some  cases  to  the  left? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Although  the  target  was  in  the  same  i)osition  and  the  gun,  as 
rly  as  coifld  be,  was  held  in  the  same  position  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  That  was  as  nearly  as  possible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  That  is  your  observation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  You  made  these  experiments  about  being  able  to  see  parties  in 
arroyo.  In  order  that  we  may  have  it  in  the  record,  just  describe 
I  arroyo  to  us  in  which  this  experiment  was  made. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  What  does  arroyo  mean  in  Spanish — a  ditch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
is  a  ditch  or  cut.  It  is  caused  by  the  water  washing  out  the  soil. 
The  banks  were  perpendicular.  There  were  two  parallel  arroyos, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  a  cut  had  been  made  between 
the  two,  so  that  they  were  connected  and  we  could  look  over  into 
the  second  one.  To  get  the  men  at  a  maximum  distance  from  us  we 
placed  them  in  the  second  arroyo  and  we  stood,  on  the  bank  of  the 
first. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  It  would  save  time  if  we  could  get  a  description  of  it. — A.  The 
banks  of  this  arroyo  were  nearly  perpendicular,  about  22  feet  down, 
and  about  25  or  30  feet  wide  one  was,  and  the  bank  between  was  ap- 
proximately 10  feet.  Then  the  other  arroyo  was  of  about  the  same 
size. 

Q.  The  bank  between  was  about  10  feet,  and  you  cut  through  that 
bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  cut  through,  so  we  could  have  a  passage  be- 
tween the  two  arroyos  and  look  over  into  the  second  one  from  the 
bank  of  the  first — that  is,  the  far  bank  of  the  first. 

Q.  You  stood  on  the  ground  between  the  two? — A.  No,  sir  [illus- 
trating]. This  would  be  one  arroyo  here  and  this  the  other,  and  we 
stood  here.  There  was  a  passage  cut  here,  so  that  the  men  in  this 
arroyo  could  be  observed  through  this  passage  by  the  observer  stand- 
ing nere. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  depth  ^nd  width  of  the  arroyo.  You  said  it 
was  about  20  feet  deep  ? — ^A.  About  22  feet  deep. 

Q.  How  wide  ? — A.  I  estimated  it  to  be  some  25  to  30  feet  wide. 

Q.  That  is  the  ditch,  you  may  call  it,  washed  out  by  the  water? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  there  in  this  arroyo? — ^A.  A  scant  vegetation,  s<»ne 
tufts  of  grass ;  that  is  all  in  the  arroyo. 

Q.  You  were  standing  up  and  looking  down  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  solid  embankment  upon  each  side? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  anythmg  like  the  angle  of  vision, 
or  the  powers  of  vision,  that  you  would  have  in  the  streets  of  a 
city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  attained  the  same  angle  as  an  ob- 
server from  a  second-story  window  would  obtain  in  looking  down. 
The  height  would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Ii  a  street  were  6  feet  wide  and  not  built  up  solidly  at  all  on 
each  side,  and  it  was  near  the  corner  of  a  cross  street,  with  a  street- 
lamp  there,  do  you  think  you  had  conditions  in  this  arroyo  similar 
to  that? — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  those  conditions. 

Q.  Entirely  dissimilar? — ^A.  They  were  not  entirely  dissimilar,  but 
they  were  dissimilar  in  some  respects. 

Q.  Anything  peculiar  about  the  moonlight  in  Texas? — ^A.  Nothing 
that  I  have  oteerved. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  observed  it  in  other  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  that  night? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stated  that  when  the  first  experiment  was  made  I 
could  with  study  make  out  a  typewritten  letter. 

Q.  It  was  what  you  could  call  one  of  these  day  moonlightS|  it  was 
so  bright? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  call  it  that 
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What  would  you  call  it? — A.  The  moon  was  about  half  full 
fboat  two  hours  from  down. 

What  day  of  the  month  was  it? — A.  On  February  18-19;  that 
d  night  continued  from  the  18th  into  the  19th. 
: Ifc  was  the  night  intervening  between  those  two  days? — ^A.  Yes, 


By  Senator  Scjott: 
As  I  understand  itj  you  commenced  before  midnight  on  the 

1: 


stand  it, 
A  of  the  18th?— A.  Yes,  sir, 


And  finished  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th? — 
fee,  sir.  And  I  would  call  that  the  night  of  the  18th-19th. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
.  Were  you  two  days  out  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  were  there  the 
it  of  the  18th  and  19th. 
I.  I  think  we  can  get  this.    You  started  in  at  9  o'clock? — A.  Yes, 

U  That  was  the  night  of  the  18th? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

t.  And  stayed  there  until  after  12  o'clock  that  night? — ^A.  Yes, 

i.  Which  was  the  morning  of  the  19th? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  lliat  is  what  I  supposed.    Now,  when  the  men  marched  up  in 

;  moonlight — ^marched  up  witbin  how  many  feet  of  you A. 

y  were  within  5  feet  of  me. 

U  Out  of  the  arroyo? — A.  They  had  come  out  of  the  arroyo  and 

r  were  about  76  or  100  feet  from  the  arroyo. 

;  Then  they  were  up  so  you  were  on  the  same  level  with  them? — 

Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  same  level. 

[•  Aiid  in  this  moonlight,  in  which  you  could  read  a  typewritten 

sr  with  difficulty,  as  you  have  stated,  in  that  light,  standing 

lin  5  feet  of  a  man,  you  could  not  recognize  whether  he  was  a 

red  man  or  a  white  man  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

;.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

U  Could  not  tell  how  he  was  dressed? — ^A.  I  could  tell  light  from 

k. 

>•  But  that  was  all  ? — ^A.  That  was  all.    I  could  not  pick  out  the 

des  of  his  clothing  and  describe  them. 

enator  Pbttus.  Wnich  way  was  the  moon? 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
1.  Senator  Pettus  wants  me  to  ask  you  in  what  direction  was  the 
►n  from  you  at  that  time? — ^A.  The  moon  was  coming  over  my 
shoulder — that  is,  I  was  facing  the  line  coming  up,  and  the 
m.  was  coming  right  down  over  my  shoulder, 
t.  So  the  moon  would  shine  right  on  the  men? — ^A.  Would  fall 
it  on  the  men. 

I  So  you  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  moon,  whatever  it  was? — ^A. 
\j  sir;  they  were  not  in  the  shadow. 

l  You  were  in  the  shadow? — ^A.  I  was.    They  were  not  in  the 
iow. 

J.  But  in  the  full  moonlight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  And  at  6  feet  you  could  not  tell  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  telL 
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By  Senator  Overman: 

Q.  Were  these  men  in  the  ditch  shooting  from  the  hip  or  from  the 
shoulder? — A.  They  were  shooting  from  me  shoulder. 

Q.  That  would  make  some  difference  as  to  the  flash,  would  it  not, 
recognizing  a  countenance  from  the  flash? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

Q.  In  shooting  from  the  hip  the  flash  might  be  right  next  to  a 
man's  f acjB  and  you  would  recognize  him  then  ? — ^A.  If  the  flash  was 
close  to  his  face,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  If  the  flash  were  dose  to  his  face. — ^A.  If  the  flash  were  dose 
to  his  face  I  would  probably  recognize  him,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a 
man  could  fire  so  as  to  get  the  flash  close  to  his  face.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  leave  this  conmiitt^e  under  the  impression  that 
a  man  on  a  moonlight  night  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville  could  not 
recognize  a  white  man  from  a  colored  man  5  feet  away? — ^A.  Under 
conditions  as  I  have  described  them,  when  we  made  the  expjeriments, 
I  want  to  leave  the  committee  under  that  impression ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  leave  the  committee  under  the  impression  that 
with  lamps  at  each  comer  on  the  street,  on  a  starlight  niffht,  and  with 
the  light  of  a  lamp  shining  in  a  man's  face,  you  comd  not  tell  a 
white  man  from  a  colored  man  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  I  described  no 
experiments  under  those  conditions.  The  experiment  that  I  de- 
scribed with  these  men  was  that  they  were  coming  between  me  and  the 
light,  I  think  I  said  four  or  five  paces  away,  and  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  them. 

.  Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  men  were  in  the  light  in  the 
experiments  that  you  made  at  the  barracks  at  Fort  Mcintosh? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  stated.  When  they  came  between  me  and 
the  light,  4  or  5  paces  away,  I  could  not  distinguish  a  white  officer 
from  a  colored  man. 

Q.  How  many  paces? — ^A.  About  4  or  6.  That  would  be  12  or  15 
feet. 

Q.  At  12  or  15  feet  was  the  light  shining  in  their  faces? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  light  was  shining  in  their  faces  when  they  would  be  ap- 
proaching Sie  light,  coming  down  the  walk. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  a  colored  man  from  a  white  man? — ^A.  No, 
sir;   you  could  not  tell  them. 

Q.  You  made  no  experiments  at  Brownsville  at  all? — ^A.  I  was 
never  in  Brownsville;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  there  are? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  make  those  experiments? — ^A.  I  made  the 
experiments  at  the  suggestion  of  other  officers. 

Q.  Who? — A.  The  first  suggestion  I  had  was  through  lieuten- 
ant Blyth,  from  Captain  Lenihan. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Lenihan? — ^A.  Captain  Lenihan,  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

Q.  These  were  all  made  by  officers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  officers  we  had  there,  and  we  conducted 
the  experiments  there.  We  had  one  dvilian  who  was  there  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  characteristic  of  an  officer  to  stand  by  his  men — ^his 
A9//;dJJon  or  his  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  stand  by  them  to 
"^  tihat  tJiejr  get  justice}  yes,  sir* 
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they  are  rather  prejudiced  in  their  favor  always  when 

i  ue  made  against  themi — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  if  the  charges  are 

foa  are  always  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  not  guilty 

,  diarge  is  made? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

I  it  not  natural  for  an  officer  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his 

eBnt — ^A.  It  is  natural  for  an  officer  to  stand  up  for  his  men, 
fp>  into  a  thing  thoroughly;  yes^  sir;  and  not  nave  anything 
rwithout  his  investigating  or  knowing  of  it. 
.  Why  did  you  select  a  mtch  20  feet  deep  and  26  feet  across  in 
il  to  make  this  experiment? — ^A.  We  wanted  to  get  above  the 
■nd  near  to  them,  so  that  we  could  observe  them  as  closely  as 
Ue,  and  as  the  men  were  firing  ball  ammunition,  the  ditch  was 
■my  for  Hie  protection  of  human  life  and  limb. 
,  That  was  the  reason  you  put  them  in  a  ditch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  BeaUy  in  a  hole  in  the  CTound — ^you  were  above  th^m? — ^A. 
or;  it  was  not  a  hole  in  the  grouna.    The  arroyo  ran  down  to 
!i?er.    That  was  probably  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  mile  distant ;   I 
0t  know ;  but  it  was  a  great  distance  down  there,  and  the  moon 
e  throughout  this  arroyo. 

.  Do  vou  think  those  conditions  would  be  the  same  as  the  condi- 
I  on  the  streets  of  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
.  So  you  do  not  intend  to  leave  this  committee  under  the  im- 
noii  that  the  conditions  were  the  same  when  you  made  that 
iriment  in  that  ravine  or  ditch,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  in  that 
JO  as  they  were  in  Brownsville? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
xmditions  at  Brownsville. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
.  How  was  this  shooting  done?  Was  the  ffun  at  the  shoulder 
#  the  hip? — ^A.  The  gun,  as  I  stated,  was  fired  from  the  shoulder. 
.  Was  uiere  any  experiment  with  ^ns  fired  from  the  hip? — ^A. 
that  I  know  ox.  Nothing  was  said  that  I  heard,  or  I  aid  not 
98  if  it  was. 

.  But,  if  anything,  you  could  see  the  men  better  by  the  starlight 
,  you  could  oy  the  moonlight? — ^A.  You  could  see  the  men  better 
loonlight,  but  the  flash  was  brighter  by  starlight  than  by  moon- 
L 

,  It  enabled  you  to  see  better — ^that  is,  to  see  the  flash — ^by  star- 
t  than  by  moonlight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
,  Was  there  any  other  regiment  or  battalion  or  company  at  Fort 
atosh  excepting  companies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment? — A. 
mean  since  we  were  there? 

Since  the  time  you  made  these  experiments. — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
I  the  only  troops  there. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Tell  us  again,  in  this  connection,  who  the  other  observers  were 
were  present  with  you  ?  I  understand  Major  O'Neil  was  one  of 
u — ^A.  Yes.  sir;. Major  O'Neil,  Lieutenant  Blyth,  and  a  civilian 
tie  name  of  Stucke. 

Who  is  that  civilian  by  the  name  of  Stucke? — ^A.  He  is  a  civil 
electrical  engineer  employed  at  the  coal  mines. 
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Q.  What  country  is  he  a  native  of? — ^A.  He  is  a  Texan. 

Q.  Lives  in  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  before  the  Penrose  couct-martial,  did  he  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  you  all  had  precisely  the  same  ex- 
perience?— ^A.  We  all  had  precisely  the  same  experience  and  attained 
the  same  results. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  natural  for  (^cers  to 
stand  up  for  their  men,  and  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  favor.  I  think 
that  was  a  part  of  the  question.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was. 
Does  that  ^  to  the  extent  of  influencing  a  man  when  he  is  under 
oath  and  giving  testimony? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not 

Q.  Does  your  interest  m  these  men  and  in  clearing  them  frcHn  the 
offenses  with  which  they  have  been  charged  lead  you  to  testify  un- 
truthfully here? — ^A.  No,  sir;  by  no  means. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  give  us  Uie  exact  facts,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  tumbling  of  these  bullets,  and  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  the  greatest  tumbling  was  after  they  first 
leave  tiie  gun? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand  as  tumbling. 

Q.  As  you  have  described  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  get  down  to  the  point  where  they  go  dteadily 
and  straight  after  they  have  reachea  a  point  400  or  500  yards 
away? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  sudi  a  thing  as  a  battle  range 
for  a  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that? — ^A.  Our  battle  range  is  400  yards,  and  our  guns 
are  so  arranged  that  the  sights  are  all  down  for  tiiat  range. 

Q.  Are  those  bullets  or  not  supposed  to  inflict  less  severe  wounds 
after  they  reach  that  distance  from  the  muzzle  than  they  would  if 
tibey  were  to  strike  one  nearer  to  the  muzzle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  wound 
would  be  less  severe,  unless  the  bullet  was  obstructed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  wound  one  of  these  bullets  fired 
out  of  a  Springfield  rifle  would  make  if  it  were  to  strike  a  man  within 
60  or  100  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun? — ^A.  We  had  a  case  at 
Fort  Niobrara  of  a  soldier  attempting  to  commit  suicide  with  his 
rifle,  and  that  is  the  best  illustration  I  know  of.  He  placed  the 
rifle  under  his  arm  and  tried  to  reach  his  heart  The  bullet  came  up 
and  shattered  his  arm — shattered  the  bone  completelv.  Splinters  of 
it  were  driven  out  and  other  parts  driven  through  nis  arm.  How- 
ever, his  arm  was  saved— did  not  have  to  be  amputated. 

Q.  The  man  was  saved? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  kill  himself  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  what  kind  of  a  wound  one  of  these  ballets  would 
be  expected  to  make  if  it  should  strike  a  n^an  within  60  or  100  feet 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  out  of  which  it  had  been  fired? — ^A.  If 
it  did  not  reach  a  vital  part  I  do  not  think  the  wound  would  be  fatal, 
but  it  would  be  larger  than  if  it  was  at  400  yarda 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  bullet  was  to  strike  a  man  and  pass  clear 
through  him  and  kill  him  instantly,  or  practically  so,  as  it  has  been 
testified  a  man  was  killed  in  this  affay  at  Brownsville,  and  he  was 
not  more  than  50  or  100  feet,  at  the  outside,  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
pun.  What  kind  of  a  wound  would  you  expect  it  to  be?  Would  it 
be  larger  at  the  point  of  entrance  than  at  the  point  of  exit,  or  would 
^tli  ari£ces  he  ube  samel 
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SooTT.  Or  the  reverse? 
.  If  the  shot  was  fatal  and  did  not  reach  a  vital  spot,  I  would 
It  the  bullet  was  not  in  its  true  trajectory  when  it  went  through 
m^  tiiat  it  was  tumbling,  or  was  spreading  and  went  through  and 
b  a  lai^r  hole. 

•    By  Senator  Forakeb: 

|»  The  description  of  the  wound  that  this  man  received  is,  as  I 

iHaber  it,  that  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet  where  it  passed  in,  and 

0  where  it  passed  out,  was  very  small — ^that  is,  that  they  were  so 

iriy  alike  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  bullet  had  gone 

at  one  side  or  the  other — that  is,  to  tell  which  was  the  point  of  en- 

aee  and  which  was  the  point  of  exit— a  very  small  hole.    Could 

m  tell  from  that  kind  of  a  description  whether  he  had  been  killed 

one  of  these  bullets,  basing  your  answer  on  your  experience  and 

•ervation? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell,  as  I  have  made  no  experiments 

ion  human  bodies  or  cadavers;  but  if  the  entrance  was  the  same  as 

a  exit  I  would  think  that  the  bullet  had  been  fired  from  long  range. 

Q.  That  the  bullet  had  come  a  considerable  distance  before  it 

nusk? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  400  yards,  because  that  is  where  the 

jiiet  should  have  that  effect. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Suppose  at  figure  7  on  the  map  there  was  a  bullet  hole  up  in 
e  secona  story  of  a  building,  and  looking  through  that  bullet  hole 
Q  looked  out  on  what  is  the  barracks  there;  could  you  tell  from 
iliit  direction  that  bullet  was  fired? — A.  Looking  through  the  one 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  impossibility  to  locate  one  point  by 
lOther  point. 

Q.  Looking  through  the  bullet  hole  in  the  side  of  a  house,  you 
lid  not  tell  whether  it  was  fired  from  one  direction  or  another? — 
You  would  have  to  have  two  points  at  least,  to  determine  the 
ird. 

Q.  Suppose  you  found  a  bullet  in  there  which  had  been  fired  into 
at  side  of  the  house  next  to  the  barracks,  could  you  locate  with  any 
gree  of  distance  the  point  from  which  it  came? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
3uld  not  attempt  to. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell,  then,  the  general  direction  ? — ^A.  You  could 
II  that  the  bullet  came  from  that  side.  That  is  all  that  I  would 
ate. 

Q.  You  could  tell,  from  the  range  of  your  vision,  that  it  must  have 
en  fired  within  that  range?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
uld  look  160  feet  each  wav  through  the  aperture  made  oy  the  bul- 
L»— A.  No;  I  stated  that  1  looked  along*the  groove. 
Q.  Along  a  groove? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  the  deviation,  not  through 
single  hole,  because  through  a  single  hole  the  eye  of  a  man  can  take 
a  very  large  area. 

Q.  Cwi  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  groove? — ^A.  Why,  by 
groove  I  mean  if  a  bullet  should  strike,  say,  here,  and  instead  of 
tnetratin^  the  wood  should  plow  along  the  surface  and  describe 
I  arCj  or  it  might  go  straight  m,  and  not  make  a  complete  penetra- 
>n— ^ust  plow  through. 
Q.  Looking  at  the  groove,  then,  you  could  tell  the  direction? — ^A. 
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No,  sir;  I  said  I  could  tell  the  direction,  but  could  not  locate  the 
firing  point  with  accuracy.    You  would  get  a  large  deviation. 

Q.  But  could  you  determine  with  any  probability  within  what 
range  it  was  fired? — ^A.  I  figured  out  that  in  a  horizontal  distance  of 
800  yards. there  could  be  a  deviation  of  100  yards  both  vertically 
and  horizontally  as  to  the  place  where  the  firing  might  have  been. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  find  by  referring  to  the  testimony  that  I  cor- 
rectly described  the  wound  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  so  I  will  not 
ask  any  further  questions  about  that. 

By  Senator  Warner  :  ^ 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  man  being  shot  by  one  of  those 
bullets,  say,  at  40  feet  away. — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  gun  was  placed  right 
under  him. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  of  the  attempted  suicide;  but  what  if  a  bul- 
let struck  a  man  40  feet  away  and  went  throum  him  and  did  not 
strike  any  vital  spot,  you  do  not  think  it  would  kill  himf — ^A.  No, 
sir :  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  But  if  it  should  strike  him  when  he  was  400  vards  away  it 
would  go  through  him,  and  if  it  did  not  go  through  a  vital  part 
what  would  be  the  difference? — A.  I  did  not  state  that.  I  stated 
that  if  a  bullet  went  through  a  man  and  the  hole  of  entrance  was 
the  same  size  as  the  hole  of  exit  I  would  assume  that  the  bullet  had 
been  fired  at  tnidranffe — 400  or  500  yards. 

^  Q.  I  understand  mat;  but  before  that  you  had  answered  a  ques- 
tion about  when  a  man  was  wounded,  say,  at  a  distance  of  40  feet  or 
40  yards  from  the  firing  point;  I  don't  remember  which  it  was. 

senator  Foraker.  I  said  50  or  100  feet  away;  something  like  that; 
I  don't  remember. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Fifty  or  100  feet,  whatever  the  question  was.  Would  he  be  as 
apt  to  be  killed  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  struck  at  400  yards! — ^A. 
There  would  be  no  difference  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  difference  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  bullet  at  400  yards 
should  not  be  any  more  fatal  than  at  40  feet  if  it  struck  no  vital  part 

Q.  Just  the  same? — ^A.  Just  the  same. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  at  the  short 
range  the  bullet  would  probably  make  a  larger  wound  than  at  the 
longer  range? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  stated. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  How  many  men  have  you  seen  woimded  with  these  Springfield 
high-power  rifles? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have  never  seen  any. 
That  opinion  is  just  based  on  the  holes  of  entrance  and  exit. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  Lieutenant,  from  the  tests  that  you  made  on  the  moonlight 
night  and  afterwards  when  the  moon  had  disappeared,  and  tiie  tes- 
timony of  people  in  Brownsville  that  they  recognized  these  men, 
would  you  think  it  possible  that  they  could  recognize  them? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  think  that  they  couldi  and  I  am  certain  of  it  because 
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Innditions  under  whidi  I  made  mj  experiments  were  entirely 
ItaQt  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  made  their  observa- 
ie   The  conditions  were  more  favorable  to  me. 

By  Senator  Overman: 
j.  If  as  many  as  10  men  of  good  character  and  respectability 
■Id  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  they  had  recognized  colored 
liars  that  ni^ht  in  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  with  their  Runs, 
kr  the  conditions  which  have  been  related,  as  you  have  read  mem, 
tirithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  experiments  you  have  made,  you 
■Id  still  say  that  they  were  mistaken,  would  you?    If  10  respect- 
ie  men  of  ^ood  character  should  come  up  before  you  and  teli  you 
it  they  haS  recognized  these  men  that  night  and  that  they  knew 
ly  were  colored  men,  would  you  still  believe  that  they  were  mis- 
m,  judging  by  vour  experience? 
Senator  oooTT.  On  a  dark  night. 
iu  Yes,  sir. 

nSTIMONY  OF  ISECOND  LIEUT.  JAMES  BLYTH,  U.  8.  ABMY. 

Second  Ldeut.  James  Blyth,  U.  S.  Army,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
stified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  Give  us  your  name  in  full,  Lieutenant. — ^A.  James  Blyth. 
Q.  You  are  an  o£Bcer  in  the  Twenty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry? — ^A.  Yes, 
r:  second  lieutenant.  * 

Q.  And  have  been  how  long? — A.  Three  years  and  four  months. 
Q.  Of  what  company? — ^A.  Battalion  quartermaster  and  commis- 
jrv,  third  battalion. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  connected  with  any  company? — ^A. 
68,  rir;  with  K  Company. 

Q.  What  rank  have  you  in  the  Army? — A.  Second  lieutenant.^ 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  altogether? — ^A.  Eight 
Murs  and  seven  months. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
"Q,  You  were  appointed  from  civil  life  ? — A.  From  the  ranks. 
Q.  Were  you  present  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in  February  and  March  of 
.is  year,  when  certain  experiments  were  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  I  understand,  experiments  of  two  kinds  were  made,  some 
itfa  respect  to  the  power  of  vision  at  night  and  some  with  respect 
\  the  course  of  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  to  their  deflection,  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tell  us  first  about  the  experiments  made  in  February  concern- 
ig  the  powers  of  vision  at  night.    Were  you  present  at  those  experi- 
ments?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  else  were  present? — ^A.  Major  O'Neil,  Lieutenant 
Arfoold,  Lieutenant  Elser,  and  a  civilian  by  the  name  of  Colonel 
ta(^e. 

Q.  You  were  the  observers? — A.  We  were  the  observers;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  tell  us  who  made  the  experiments,  who  conducted  them? — 
*  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein. 
Q.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  go  ahead  and  describe  what  that  experiment  was. — 
A.  He  arranged  to  have  the  men  go  down  there  at  night.  We  did 
not  know  how  he  was  going  to  conduct  it  at  all.  After  everything 
was  ready  we  went  out  at  about  half  past  8  in  the  evening  and 
stood  on  the  edge  of  an  arroyo.  The  men  were  down  underneath. 
When  the  first  volley  was  fired  Major  O'Neil  shouted  to  him  and 
asked  him  which  way  the  men  were  facing.  We  could  not  telL 
Lieutenant  Wie^enstem  laughed  and  said  that  was  a  part  of  ^e 
test,  that  he  did  not  care  to  say.  He  wanted  us  to  find  out  for 
ourselves. 

Then  we  moved  down  about  50  feet  farther,  I  should  say,  along 
the  edge  of  the  arroyo.  Two  more  volleys  were  fired,  and  some 
fired  at  will,  but  all  we  could  see  was  the  flash  of  tiie  rifle.  We 
could  not  see  the  rifle  that  fired  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  that  shows  the  distances  at  which 
you  were  making  the  observation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  produce  the  memorandimi,  and  tell  us  how  far  the  squad 
was  away  from  you  when  the  first  firing  which  you  have  mentioned 
was  done? — A.  The  first  firing  on  the  horizontal  was  50  feet  and  4 
inches,  and  the  vertical  height  was  21  feet  and  2  inches. 

Q.  That  was  which  firing,  the  second  or  the  first? — ^A.  It  was 
the  first. 

Q.  You  were  that  far  distant? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  distance  could  you  distinguish  the  men? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or  ne^oes  or 
Mexicans? — ^A.  The  light  was  not  sufficient  for  us  to  tell  which  way 
they  were  facing  even. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  tell  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  anything  about  the  different  articles  of  clothing 
thw  wore? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  further  firing? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  take  place?  How  far  were  you  from  them? — 
A.  That  was  24  feet  on  tne  horizontal  and  20  feet  and  7  inches 
above  them.    The  results  were  the  same. 

Q.  Then  was  there  another  trial? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  moved  down 
then. 

Q.  You  moved  down  or  they  moved  down? — ^A.  We  moved  down 
to  another  place.  That  was  69  feet  2  inches  away  and  20  feet  5  inches 
above  them;  and  looking  almost  into  their  faces,  when  the  volleys 
were  fired,  all  we  could  see  was  the  flash,  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  anything  about  their  faces,  you  mean? — ^A. 
We  could  see  nothing  but  the  flash. 

Q.  And  you  could  tell  nothing  about  their  clothes? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
we  could  not  even  see  the  rifles  that  were  fired. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  see  the  rifles? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  tell  whether  they  were  Krags  or  Springfields  or 
Winchesters  or  what? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  firing,  still  another  test? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
after  that  they  marched  down  one  arroyo  and  came  up  another, 
almost  directly  underneath  us,  in  single  file,  but  we  faikd  to  dis- 
tinguish anyone,  could  not  tell  who  they  were  at  all.  They  were 
halteA  then  underneath  us,  at  that  time  20  feet  and  5  inches  below 
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A  ftet  and  7  inches  from  us.  Then  the  flash  of  the  rifles  would 
^  and  the  eye  would  involuntarily  close.  The  closer  it  got,  the 
[the  noise  of  the  report  and  the  flash  of  the  rifle  attracted  your 
-Before  you  could  take  your  eye  away  to  look  for  anything 
Ibe  light  would  disappear,  so  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything. 
Did  you  make  any  further  tests? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  brought 
Mnup 

By  Senator  Warneb  : 
.  In  order  to  save  time,  because  I  do  not  care  to  cross-examine 
in  ask  this  question:  They  were  22  feet  below  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
„  And  18  feet  from  you  ?— A.  Twenty  feet  6  inches  below  us. 
^  And  how  many  feet  from  you? — A.  Eighteen  feet  7  inches. 
;  From  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  horizontal,  and  vertically  20 
and  5  inches. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
;  From  the  bank  to  where  they  were? — A.  We  were  standing  on 
bank  and  that  was  the  distance  measuring  down. 
I.  The  base  of  the  triangle  was  18  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
;  And  you  did  not  measure  the  hypotenuse? — A.  We  did  not 
sure  that. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
!•  You  were  standing  up  here,  as  I  understand  it,  and  then  over 
\  [mdicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  The  height  here  was  20  feet  and  6  inches? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
;.  And   the   horizontal   distance   from   here  to  here   was   how 
sh? — A.  Eighteen  feet  and  7  inches. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
i.  You  did  not  get  the  hypotenuse? — A.  We  did  not  get  that. 

By  Senator  Pettus: 
1.  Do  you  mean  the  diagonal  distance,  or  what  do  vou  mean  ? — 
We  measured  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle.    We  dicl  not  measure 
hypotenuse.    We  did  not  figure  that  out. 
1.  You  measured  it  with  a  tapeline? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
1.  Not  with  a  common  rule  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

1.  A  tapeline,  or  something  of  that  kind? — ^A.  A  steel  tapeline, 
'also  with  a  clinometer. 
1.  You  did  not  measure  the  hypotenuse? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

>.  After  these  firings  in  the  arroyo,  what  happened  next? — A.  We 

jght  the  men  up  on  the  bank — took  them  up  on  the  road.    The 

i  was  about  8  feet  wide.    We  divided  ourselves  into  two  parties, 

party  on  each  side  of  the  road.    The  moon  was  shining,  and  it 

a  clear  starlight  night,  so  there  was  a  good  light    The  men  were 

•ched  past,  in  single  file,  between  us,  and  we  wanted  to  see  if  we 

Id  distinguish  the  features  of  the  men.    After  they  all  passed 

I  asked  Major  O'Neil  to  have  a  number  of  white  omrers  march 

t,  so  I  couln  get  the  exact  distance  to  us  from  them,  to  see  if  I 

lid  get  the  same  impression  that  I  did  from  the  soldiers  Ko'tig  by. 

utcnant  Wiegenst^in  came  back  and  laughed  and  saicf:  "Then 

don't  know  Uiat  there  are  white  men  in  the  line? ''    t  said : ''  No) 
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I  did  not  know  that."  So  the  detail  was  halted  and  I  went  up  and 
scanned  each  man's  face.  We  were  about  2  feet  from  them  at  that 
time.  I  peered  right  into  their  faces,  and  I  myself  picked  out  one 
man  who  was  a  little  lighter  colored  than  the  remainder,  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  Mexican.  The  other  men  I  did  not  distinguish 
at  all.  After  we  had  passed  he  told  me  that  there  was  a  white  man  in 
tiie  center  of  the  line,  and  also  a  man  who,  I  believe,  was  an  Italian. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  experiments? — ^A.  That  night,  after 
the  moon  went  down,  we  went  out  and  had  the  same  experiments. 

Q.  With  the  same  results? — ^A.  And  with  the  same  results.  The  only 
difference  was  that  after  the  moon  went  down,  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance— ^we  were  69  feet  and  2  inches  away — ^when  the  rifles  were  fired 
by  volley  what  I  saw  was  just  a  long  line  of  legs  with  dark  materiaL 
It  seemed  to  be  long  trousers  that  the  men  had  on,  but  after  the  eft- 
periment  was  over  and  they  were  brought  up  on  the  bank  I  found 
that  thej  had  on  khaki  breeches  and  leggings.  So  I  received  a  false 
impression. 

Q.  And  you  observed  as  closely  as  you  could? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
cautioned  one  another  to  watch.  Not  only  that,  but  after  the  first 
volley  was  fired  we  cautioned  one  another  to  watch  where  the  faces 
should  be. 

Q.  What  interest  had  Colonel  Stucke,  if  any,  in  that  investiga- 
tion?— ^A.  None  whatever;  no  interest  at  all.  He  was  there  as  a 
guest  of  Major  O'Neil  to  dinner  and  went  out  with  us  after  dinner. 

Q.  He  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  command? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion?— ^A.  As  far  as  it  went.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  fea- 
tures by  the  flash  of  a  rifle,  or  to  distinguish  color  or  complexion. 

Q.  After  nightfall,  when  the  firing  was  in  the  dark? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  experiments? — ^A.  We  had  another 
one  on  the  11th  of  March  at  ni^ht.  At  that  time  Captain  Lewis  and 
Lieutenant  Harbold  and  myself  were  the  observers. 

Q.  Was  that  of  this  same  general  nature? — ^A.  Of  the  same  nature 
as  in  the  arrovo.  After  the  firing  in  the  arrovo  we  came  up  and 
went  into  my  house,  and  went  upstairs  and  looked  out  of  two  win- 
dows, 3  feet  away,  down,  and  the  men  were  marched  past  underneath 
the  windows,  and  we  failed  to  recognize  any  features  or  any  com- 
plexion. We  could  distin^ish  from  the  light  shining  out  from  my 
window  on  the  first  floor  that  they  had  on  shirts  made  of  dark  mate- 
rial of  some  kind,  and  lighter  trousers,  but  what  they  were  we  could 
not  tell. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Then  they  were  moved  around  in  front  of  the  house 
and  marched  across  the  parade  ground,  and  in  rear  of  a  light^and 
when  they  got  about  60  feet  away  we  were  unable  to  see  them.  They 
disappeared  entirely  from  view.  They  were  brought  back  and 
marched  between  a  street  lamp  and  my  porch — we  were  all  sitting 
there — the  distance  being  about  20  paces.  We  afterwards  measured 
that.  We  did  not  recognize  anyone.  Then  they  were  brought 
around,  and  right  along  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
is  only  6  paces  away^  and  at  that  distance  we  failed  to  recognize 
Lieutenant  Wiegenstem.  who  was  in  the  center.  We  did  not  know 
2/0  was  there.    He  was  tne  only  white  man  in  the  lot. 
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I*  What  was  the  character  of  the  night?    Was  it  an  unusually 
k  i^ht? — ^A.  The  stars  were  shining,  and  there  was  no  moon. 
I*  The  stars  were  shining,  and  no  moont — ^A*  Yes,  sir;  with  a 
lek  lamp  only  20  paces  away. 

tNow,  if  anyone  were  to  say  that  looking  out  of  a  window  of  a 
night  he  or  she  saw  a  gun  fired,  and  recognized  by  the  flash  of 
t  gun,  it  being  a  high-power  rifle  such  as  you  have  in  use,  the 
e  of  a  man  as  that  of  a  negro,  and  was  able  to  detect  that  he  had 
ddes  on  his  face,  what  would  you  think  of  that  kind  of  a  state- 
Dfci  from  your  observation  and  experience? — ^A.  I  would  not  he- 
ro it. 

iYou  would  not  believe  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
And  what  would  you  believe  of  a  statement  of  similar  charac- 
*9  to  the  effect  that  by  the  flashes  of  rifles  it  could  be  determined 
leiher  the  hats  worn  by  the  men  shooting  the  rifles  were  black  hats 
gray  hatsL  or  whether  they  had  cords  around  them  or  not? — ^A. 
tuk  our  rines  the  experiments  showed  that  the  flash  of  a  rifle  was 
t  Inefficient  to  show  you  anything. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  kind  of  a  rifle  it  was,  even? — ^A.  No, 
r:  you  could  not  even  see  the  rifle  that  fired  the  shots. 
Q.  So  that  if  anyone  who  was  looking  out  could  see  such  things 
I  I  have  indicated  it  was  because  they  had  better  powers  of  ob- 
rvation  than  you  had,  or  else  they  were  mistaken  in  what  they  saw 
'  observed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  experiments  as  to  the  deflection  of  bullets 
lien  they  passed  through  obstructions? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Soott: 
Q.  Before  you  go  on  with  the  bullets  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
two.    You  were  bom  in  Scotland? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  race  prejudice  at  all? — ^A.  None  in  the  slightest, 

■ 

Senator  Soott.  That  is  alL 
By  Senator  Foraker: 
^  Now,  tell  us  when  these  experiments  to  show  the  deflections  of 
llets  after  they  passed  througn  obstructions  were  made. — A.  We 
.de  them  at  different  intervals  from  February  8  on. 
3.  At  Fort  Mcintosh? — A.  At  Forf  Mcintosh;  yes,  sir. 
8-  Who  assisted  you? — A.  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  and  Lieuten- 
t  Harbold. 

Q.  When  were  your  main  experiments? — ^A.  The  main  experi- 
mts  were  on  February  13.  We  put  up  several  boxes  made  out  of 
ft  pine  seven-eighths  in  thickness  and  stood  at  100  yards,  at  50 
jds,  at  40  yards,  at  50  feet,  and  different  ranges,  and  fired  into 
e  boxes  to  see  what  it  would  take  to  stop  the  bullet  and  what  the 
sietration  would  be.  We  were  unable  to  stop  any  bullets  through 
e  wood  alone. 

Q.  How  many  inches  of  that  wood  did  the  bullets  pass  through? — 
»  There  was  one  case  where  we  had  19  inches,  and  then  later  on  we 
it  up  about  24  oil  cases  that  Standard  oil  comes  in  of  seven-eighths 
ne,  about  eight  of  these  in  a  row  touching  one  another,  with  four 
»uble  partitions  of  the  same  material. 
Q*  State  whether  or  not  your  bullets  when  fired  would  penetrate 
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Jkln  a  distance  of  12  feet  it  deflected  so  far  as  to  miss  entirely 

poomd  partition  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  How  much  of  a  deflection  was  it  necessary  for  the  bullet  to 

f^  to  miss  the  second  partition  ? — ^A.  Eighteen  inches. 

i  In  12  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    They  were  widely  scattered.    Those 

>were  on  the  board  were  around  the  edges  of  it.    And  when  we 

to  the  third  obstruction,  there  was  only  one  which  penetrated  it. 

t  was  the  last  one. 

.  Two  of  the  others  had  gotten  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

►  What  became  of  that  one  bullet?  Do  you  know  what  became 
hat? — A.  That  kept  on  going.  We  could  not  stop  it  with  the 
'd  we  had. 

,  Did  that  co  straight  or  deflect? — A.  That  went  oflf  to  the  side. 

.  They  all  deflected  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  That  one  deflected,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  had  the  same 
with  three  partitions.  The  bullet,  after  passing  through  the 
partition — ^here — ^grazing  the  edge  of  the  second,  came  back 

went  in  through  the  third  about  2  inches  from  the  right  edge. 

,  It  just  went  around? — ^A.  It  had  a  curved  motion. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
,  It  went  LTOund  the  comer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   it  went  around  the 
er. 

.  It  went  through  the  first  and  around  the  second  and  into  the 
if — A.  Yes,  sir;    and  struck  the  third  a  few  inches  from  the 

>  and  a  trifle  below. 

»  Where  did  it  strike  the  fourth  ? — A.  We  did  not  have  but  three 

itions. 

,  And  you  do  not  know  where  it  went? — A.  No,  sir.    I  know  it 

that,  because  after  we  fired  each  shot  we  went  up  and  traced 

course  of  a  bullet  and  marked  it  with  a  pencil  so  that  there 

d  be  no  mistake. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
,  From  your  experience  and  observation,  would  it  be,  in  your 

raent,  possible  to  estimate  the  point  from  which  a  bullet  was 
by  trying  to  get  an  alignment  from  the  different  holes  it  had 
e  in  different  partitions  or  different  parts  of  a  building? — A.  No, 
we  tried  that  and  could  not  do  it. 

.  State,  if  the  bullet  goes  through  only  one  wall,  whether  or 
you  can  get 'a  correct  alignment.     Suppose  it  would  just  strike 
)utside  of  a  house  and  go  through  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Could  you  go  inside  and  look  through  the  hole  that  it  made, 

was  open  enough  so  that  you  could  look  through  it,  and  get  a 
ble  indication  from  that  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  bullet 

fired? — A.  No,  sir;  we  tried  that.  I  fired  the  rifle  myself, 
the  shot  entered,  and  then  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  was  down 
lining  the  hole,  and  I  moved  away  from  where  I  had  been 
ding — I  marked  the  spot  so  that  we  would  know  it  again — and 

I  shouted  to  him  to  line  me  in  through  the  hole,  where  I  was 
ding,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

That  is,  he  could  not  line  vou  in,  although  you  were  standing  at 
jrery  spot  from  which  you  had  fired? — ^A.  Iso,  sir;  I  had  moved 
7' 
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Q.  And  back  of  it  10  feet  another  board  2  inches  thick. — A.  Yes, 

V 

Q.  And  it  went  through. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That,  taking  the  alignment  of  those  two,  you  could  see  then  a 

dins  of  200  yards  out  in  front ?^ — A.  No,  sir;  but  what  I  did  do 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.    I  do  not  mean  to  cut  you  oflf,  but  I  want  to 

ifc  at  this,  because  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  but  a  few  questions. 

oald  you  form  any  idea  of  where  that  shot  came  from? — ^A.  In  our 

cptriments  we  knew  where  the  man  was. 

Q-  But  taking  the  illustration  that  I  gave? — A.  I  would  not  state 
mt 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  you  could  or  not? — A.  No,  sir. 
Ve  knew  where  the  man  had  been,  and  it  was  impressed  on  our 
ainds  before  we  tried  it 

Q.  Now,  Lieutenant,  you  were  asked,  if  a  person  should  swear  that 
hsy  could  observe  certain  appearances  of  a  party,  whether  you 
irould  believe  it  If  you  had  been  told  of  your  inability  to  recognize 
iifise  parties  at  the  distance  they  were,  on  that  character  of  a  ni^ht, 
)efore  your  experiments,  you  would  not  have  believed  it? — A.  No, 
dr. 

Q.  If  a  person  had  sworn  tQ  it  you  would  have  thought  they  were 
rary  much  mistaken,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  imderstand  there  that  there  were  some  10  or  11  of  those  sol- 
iiers  that  you  sent  down? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  11. 

Q.  And  you  made  these  experiments  of  shooting  in  the  arroyo,  and 
lien  they  were  marched  between  the  officers,  the  officers  being  on 
iach  side  of  a  road  8  feet  wide? — ^A.  Approximately  8  feet  wide. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  marched  between?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  men  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3i  feet — i 
feet — from  you? — ^A.  Four  feet;  not  more  than  4  feet 

Q.  A  man  taking  up  a  part  of  the  distance  himself,  you  might  put 
dm  within  3^  feet  of  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  bright  moonlight  then? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  moon 
vas  one  night  in  its  first  quarter. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  whether  those  were  white  men  or  black 
nen? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  color  of  their  uniforms? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  wore  hats  or  caps? — A.  You  could 
tell  that ;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  That  night  was  so  bright  that  one  of  the  officers  there  told 
70U,  did  he  not,  that  he  coula  read  a  letter  that  he  had  ? — A.  He  did 
10  it    I  saw  him. 

Q.  He  did  do  it    It  was  so  bright  there  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  could  not  see  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand.  Lieutenant, 
ihat  on  a  brignt  moonlight  night,  men  standing  8  feet  apart,  to 
wratch  a  marching  line  in  the  center  3  or  4  feet  from  them,  in  the 
streets  of  a  city ^A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  streets  of  a  city. 

Q.  Wait  until  I  get  through.  In  the  streets  of  a  city,  that  they 
X)uld  not  teU  whether  they  were  white  or  colored  men? — ^A.  In  the 
streets  of  a  city? 

Q.  In  the  bright  moonlight? — ^A.  But  we  were  not  in  the  streets 
jf  a  city. 
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inatorWABNER.  Yes;  the  King  Building. 

mator  Fohakeb.  T  want  to  say.  Senator  Warner^  that  I  did  not 
N  that  the  witness  had  been  to  Brownsville  until  just  now.  That 
le  reason  that  I  did  not  examine  him  on  that. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
J.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — ^A.  I  left  the  morning  of 
8th. 

{.  Did  you  testify  before  the  court-martial  as  to  the  results  of 
r  experiments? — A.  Of  some  of  them.  The  remainder  were  ob- 
:ed  to  by  the  prosecution,  and  the  court  sustained  the  objections, 

;hat  the  questions  were  not  answered. 

i.  Did  you  determine  what  kind  of  guns  that  firing  had  been  done 

;h  in  Brownsville? — A.  No,  sir. 

i.  Could  you  tell  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  saw  only  one  bullet,  that  I  took 

t  of  the  Leahy  house  myself,  and  that  was  so  battered  up  that  it 

)uld  be  impossible  with  my  experience  that  I  have  had,  with  the 

B,  to  tell  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  bullet? — ^A.  I  gave  it  to  Captain 

urphy,  who  was  the  assistant  counsel  for  the  accused  in  the  Penrose 

urt-martial. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  anything  about  that  bullet? — A.  I  could  tell  it 

id  a  steel  jacket;  that  is  practically  all.    That  was  all  I  got  of  it 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  the  number  of  lands  upon  it? — A.  No,  sir; 

was  all  battered  up — ^all  smashed  up. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  steel  jacket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  been  fired  out  of  a  high-power  rifle? — ^A.  I  should 
idge  so. 

Q.  Would  you  not  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  kind  of  gun  could  it  have  been  fired  out  of? — ^A. 

do  not  know.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  not  say  that  it  could  have 
►een  fired  out  of  any  other.  All  I  got  was  this  battered-up  piece  of 
teel. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  point  of  entrance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  point  of  exit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  telegraph  office? — A.  I  noticed  a  point,  whether 
3f  entrance  or  exit  I  do  not  Know ;  but  I  saw  one  mark  up  alongside 
of  a  window. 

Q.  And  you  saw  another  mark,  did  you  not? — A.  That  was  the 
only  one  I  saw. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  where  it  went  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go 
inside  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  inside? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  inside. 

Q.  You  made  no  test  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  no  test  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  form  any  impression  as  to  what  kind 
of  bullet  made ^ that? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  too  high  up.  I  did  not 
attempt  to. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go? — ^A.  I  went  to  the  Garza  house. 

Q.  You  found  evidences  of  shots  there? — A.  They  showed  me 
what  they  said  was  a  bullet  hole,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was.  It  gave 
me  the  impression  of  a  hole  made  by  a  nail  driven  into  the  wood, 
because  alongside  of  it  was  the  impression  that  the  head  of  a  nail 
would  have  made  being  driven  into  the  wood,  and  our  bullets  do  not 
leave  an  impression  like  that. 
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Q.  Who  showed  you  that?— A.  Mrs.  Leahy. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  others  around  the  Leahy  house! — ^A.  That 
was  not  the  Leahy  house:  tiiat  was  the  Garza  house. 

Q.  Well?— A.  In  the  Leahy  house  I  found  two  bullets,  and  I  took 
one  out  of  there  myself  that  evidently  had  been  fired  into  the  house. 
One  had  been  taken  out  already. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bullet?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — ^A.  I  took  it  and  gave  it  to  Captain 
Murphy.    There  were  two  shots.    The  other  bullet  was  ^one. 

Q.  What  other  one  did  you  look  at? — ^A.  The  Cowen  house. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  good  many  places  there  that  had  been  fired 
into? — ^A.  1  found  three  places. 

Q.  Only  three? — A.  Tney  told  me  there  were  some  others.  I 
tried  to  ^o  in,  but  Mrs.  Cowen  would  not  let  me  examine  them* 

Q.  Did  you  find  those  behind? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  kind  of  guns  those  shots  were  fired 
from? — ^A.  Ifo,  sir;  not  having  any  buflets. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  anythmg  about  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  high-power  rifles? — ^A.  They  might  have 
been  high-power  rifles. 

Q.  xou  talked  around  Brownsville  a  good  deal? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
talked  with  very  few. 

Q.  You  talked  with  very  few  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  care  to  let 
them  know  that  I  was  there,  only  those  I  had  to. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  there? — ^A.  Practically  no  one  outside  of 
Mrs.  Leahy  and  Crixell,  the  saloon  keeper,  and  the  man  who  runs 
the  Kuby  saloon. 

Q.  Wlio  was  that? — ^A.  Tillman  or  Tilton,  or  some  such  name. 

Q.  He  knew  what  your  business  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  just  talked  to  him  about 
it  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  talk  on  and  to  tell  me  what  he 
knew  about  it — everything  that  ne  knew. 

Q.  You  learned  from  all  those  parties,  at  least,  that  they  believed 
that  the  negro  troops  had  done  the  shooting  up  of  the  town? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  seemed  to  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  they  impressed  you  that  way? — ^A.  Yes,  air;  they  did. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  have  no  question  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  no 
doubt  in  their  minds. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  take  the  committee  down  and  show  that  the 
same  conditions  exist  there  in  regard  to  the  light  that  existed  when 
those  men  marched  between  you  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  conmiittee  what  were  those  surround- 
ings and  conditions  when  the  men  marched  between  you  8  feet 
apart? — ^A.  We  were  up  above  the  arroyo,  on  the  ground. 

Q.  What  was  the  natore  of  that  road? — A.  It  was  a  sandy  road, 
with  mesquite 

Q.  Was  anything  gjrowing  on  either  side? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mes- 
quite brush  was  growing. 

Q.  How  high  was  that  mesquite  brush? — ^A.  All  the  way  from  10 
to  15  feet  in  places,  I  should  say. 

Q.  It  averaged  all  the  way  above  your  head,  did  it  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir :  all  the  way. 

Q.  So  that  the  mesquite  brush  on  this  road  8  feet  wide  was  ap 
above  j^our  head — that  hi^h  ? — ^A*  Yes,  sir.  • 
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(^  And  that  would  be  the  same  condition,  you  think,  that  would 

art  in  the  Cowen  alley  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  the  widtn  of  the  Cowen  alley  ? — A.  It  is  about  20  feet 
^e. 

Q.  Twenty  feet  wide? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  Cowen  alley  built  up? — ^A.  It  is  built  up  by  the 
mdsa  of  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  continuous  houses? — ^A.  No,  sir.  •They  have  a  wooden 
ience  there  which  is  about  6  feet  high,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Yes;  but  the  wooden  fence  would  not  obstruct  the  light.  That 
•  an  open  fence,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  obstruct  the  light? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  no  open 
fence. 

^  Q.  You  say  it  is  no  open  fence;   it  is  not  enough  to  obstruct  the 
light?«— A.  There  is  no  light  there  to  obstruct. 

Q.  Would  it  obstruct  the  light  there  if  it  was  moonlight? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  starlight,  would  it  obstruct  that? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  Why  do  you  say,  if  this  roadway  was  8  feet  wide,  with  the  mes- 
quite  brush  growing  several  feet  above  your  head  on  each  side,  that 
me  conditions  there  were  the  same  as  in  the  Cowen  alley  ? — A.  They 
are  practically  the  same.  The  moon  was  almost  overhead  and  shin- 
ing down,  so  that  the  brush  did  not  interfere  with  the  light. 

Q.  The  moon  was  overhead? — ^A.  Almost  overhead,  shining  right 
down,  so  that  the  brush  did  not  affect  the  light  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  that? — ^A.  Half  past  8  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  What  daj  of  the  month? — ^A.  February  8. 

Q.  Was  Major  O'Neil  there  at  that  test? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  test  at  which  Major  O'Neil  was  present? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  one? — ^A.  The  only  one  at  which  he  was  present 

Q.  The  only  one  at  which  he  was  present? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  had  a  test  on  the  parade  ground? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  did. 

Q.  And  there  was  lamplight  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  parties  20  feet  away? — ^A.  I  said  20 
paces.    That  would  be  over  40  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  not  finally  come  down  to  where  they  marched  between 
you  at  a  distance  of  20  feet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Could  you  tell  them  20  feet  away? — 
A.  No,  sir.  We  lined  them  up  afterwards  on  the  parade  ground  and 
some  of  the  oflScers  passed  by.  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein  was  with  the 
men,  and  they  failea  to  recognize  him. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  passed  by  it  was  within  a  very  few  feet,  was 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  time. 

Q.  And  how  near  did  the  nearest  come  at  that  time,  the  first 
time? — A.  When  they  were  marching? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  more  than  10  feet. 

Q.  Was  it  as  far  as  that? — ^A.  It  may  not  have  been,  but  it  was 
not  more  than  that. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  white  men  or  black 
men? — A.  Wo,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  had  khaki  uniform  or  blue 
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uniform  f — ^A.  We  could  tell  that  they  had  a  dark  coat,  with  lighter 
trousers. 

Q.  But  the  material  you  could  not  tell? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  they  were  soldiers  or  civilians  you  could  not 
tell? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  impressed  on  us  that  they  would  be  sol- 
diers. 

Q.  I  know,  but  from  looking  at  them  you  could  not  tell! — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  had  guns  or  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir :  we  knew  they  had  ffuns. 

Q.  But  could  you  seef— A.  We  saw  the  guns. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  plainly? — A.  We  could  see  the  outline 
plainly;  not  enough  to  see  a  shotgun  that  was  in  the  line, 

Q.  You  could  see  something? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  looked  like  a  gun? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  outline. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  gun  or  a  big  stick! — ^A. 
Oh,  yes;  we  handle  guns  every  day  and  we  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  silhouette  of  a  gun  and  a  stick. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  guns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  there  and  had  not  been  familiar  with  guns 
and  not  knowing  thev  were  soldiers  passing  by,  could  you  have  told 
that  they  were  gunsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  then  you  could  have  told? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  to  so  up  within  2  or  3  feet  or  the  men's  faces,  and 
then  you  could  not  tell  what  they  were? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  bright  starlight  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  conditions,  you  think,  would  applv  in  the  streets  of 
a  city  ? — A.  In  the  streets  of  Brownsville,  I  am  taUdng  about. 

Q.  In  the  streets  of  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  where  this 
shooting  was  pointed  out  to  me  to  have  happened. 

Q.  On  Elizabeth  street  or  Thirteenth  street  or  on  Fourteenth  street 
or  on  Garrison  roadj  all  those  places? — ^A.  Here  is  where  they 
showed  it  to  me,  right  m  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  the  Cowen  alley. 

The  Witness.  In  the  CJowen  alley. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  I  know;  but  did  you  see  the  telegraph  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
saw  that  But  there  was  only  one  light  there  at  the  comer,  and  that 
shed  a  light  I  don't  suppose  more  than  20  feet.  It  is  a  small  lamp 
and  not  at  all  powerful. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  in  the  Cowen 
alley,  on  a  bright  starlight  night,  coming  within  2  or  8  feet  of  a  man 
that  vou  knew,  you  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  negro  or  a  white 
man?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  lamps  there  were  in  the  streets  of  Browns- 
ville on  the  night  of  the  13th?— A.  The  18th  of  August? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  in  March,  when  you  were  there,  to  see  about 
what  street  lamps  there  were? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  a  lamp 
which  I  know  is  there  now,  which  is  not  on  that  map,  and  that  leaas 
me  to  believe  that  it  has  probably  been  changed  or  some  added  : 

£hMt 
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Q.  Where  was  that  light? — ^A.  That  was  at  the  comer  of  this 
reet,  I  believe  [indicating], 

Q.  The  corner  of  Washington  street  and  Garrison  road? — A.  Yes, 
r;  and  Garrison  road,  as  I  remember  it  now. 
Q.  We  have  never  had  those  lamps  accurately  pointed  out  to  us. 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  right  or  not. — A.  That  is  one  lamp 
liat  is  on  that  Garrison  road  that  is  not  shown  on  this  map. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  map  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  lamps  by  those  stars  in 
nd.  Do  you  know  oi  any  other  lamps  which  are  not  indicated  on 
hb  map? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  that  I  believe  to  be  here  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  that  are  not  shown  on  that  map? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  That  does  not  show  any  street  lamp — this  map  does  not  show 
any  street  lamp — there  at  the  point  you  have  pointed  to  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Overman.  There  is  a  black  mark  there. 
Senator  Warner.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  there  at  all. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  You  say  at  the  comer  there  where  the  red  star  is  there  is  a 
lamp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  street  lamp  at  that  place  that  you  have  just 

Kinted  to? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  why  I  say  I  think  conditions  have 
an  changed  since  the  night  of  the  13th  of  last  August. 
Q.  Yes.  Did  you  make  sufficient  observation  there — ^if  not  I  will 
lot  bother  about  it — ^to  say  as  to  the  location  of  the  other  lamps 
narked  there  with  stars  on  that  map? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I 
just  confined  my  observations  around  this  location  [indicating  on 
map]. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light  is  that  that  is  burning  in  those  lamps! — 
A.  It  is  an  oil  lamp. 

Q.  About  what  candlepower? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  that  It  is  not 
very  strong. 

Q.  How  are  the  lamps  protected  from  the  wind  and  the  weather? — 
A.  They  have  a  large  square  lamp  which  flares  out  toward  the  top, 
and,  as  I  remember  now,  a  little  lamp  that  sits  inside  of  that. 

Q.  So  that  the   light  shines  through   two A.  Through   two 

glasses;  yes, sir. 

Q.  Now,  assiuning  that  there  is  a  lamp  there,  about  how  far  in  each 
direction  aroimd  it  would  that  light  lignt  up? — A.  A  radius  of  about 
20  feet. 

Q.  About  20  feet?— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  those  blocks  are?  By  taking  that  rule 
there,  which  is  right  on  the  table  before  you,  you  can  measure  it. 
The  scale  of  the  map  is  80  feet  to  the  inch.  1  will  not  bother  you 
about  that. — A.  This  would  make  what  I  consider  a  good-sized  city 
block,  from  there  to  this  point,  the  telegraph  office  [indicating  on 
map]. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  about  800  feet  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had 
measured  it.    Now,  you  were  ordered  to  go  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  go  there  on  your  own  motion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  to  come  here,  were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  ordered  to  make  these  experiments,  were  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  interest  in  this  matter  at  any  time? — ^A. 
Nojsir. 

Q.  Have  you  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  here  giving  us  the  results  of  the  experiments  that  you 
have  actually  made?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  other  officer  who  participated  with  you  in  those 
experiments  as  an  observer — I  refer  now  particularly  to  Lieutenant 
Wiegenstein — ^agreed  with  you  as  to  the  results? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  were  surprised,  I  understand  you  to  say? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  but  what  you  could  recoCTiize  men  in  the  dark 
more  readily  than  it  seems  possible  to  dp? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  these  diflPerent  houses.  You  say  jou  went  to  the 
Cowen  house  and  saw  three  bullet  holes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  in  because  Mrs.  Cowen  refused  to  let  you 
go  in? — A.  She  did  not  refuse.  The  first  time  I  went  she  said  she 
was  giving  some  music  lessons  and  I  would  have  to  come  back  again, 
and  the  next  time  I  went  she  said  she  had  been  away  for  a  week  and 
had  not  cleaned  up,  and  would  not  care  to  show  me  in  on  that  account. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  did  not  go  in? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  so  in. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  bullet  holes  you  did  see  sufficiency  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  from  which  side  of  the  house  those  shots  were  fired  into 
the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  from  the  alley,  or  from  Fourteenth  street,  or  from 
where? — A.  There  were  two  from  the  alley,  and  the  other,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  just  where  it  was  fired  from.  I  could  not  discover 
for  this  reason :  Mrs.  Leahy  has  another  house  here. 

Q.  The  Leahy  house  is  on  the  other  side,  here  [indicating  on 
map]? — A.  Yes;  over  here;  but  she  has  another  house  here  [indi- 
catmg]. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  has  another  house  here  that  is  not  indicated  on  the 
map? — ^A.  It  is  not  indicated  at  all.  Now,  the  distance  between 
this  wall  of  the  Cowen  house  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  Leahy  house 
is  not  more  than  15  feet;  just  a  small  pathway  down  between  them, 
with  a  fence.  I  saw  where  a  bullet  had  gone  out  of  this  wall  and 
had  gone  right  in  through  the  Leahy  house,  on  this  side  [indicating]. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  examine  that  bullet  hole? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result?  Where  did  you  locate,  H  Jon  could  tell, 
the  party  who  had  fired  it,  when  it  was  fired  into?  Where  did  the 
shot  seem  to  have  come  from? — ^A.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  tell. 
If  it  came  at  all  it  would  have  come,  I  should  have  said,  from  the 
direction  of  the  alley — from  straight  over  here,  and  come  right 
through  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  gone  into  the  other  house?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  could  not 
have  done  that;  the  bullet  was  too  high.  It  must  have  been  de- 
flected up  at  a  great  angle  if  it  did  so. 

Q.  How  high  up  was  the  bullet  when  it  struck  the  Leahy  house? — 
A.  About  12  or  13  feet. 

Q.  Now  go  down  to  the  Garza  house. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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).  Ton  say  yon  had  a  bullet  hole  pomted  out  to  you  there,  which 
I  said  yon  concluded  was  a  nail  hole? — ^A.  It  could  have  been  made 
s  laige-sized  nail. 

^  What  hole  was  that?  Where  was  it  located? — ^A.  That  was 
thk  comer  of  the  building,  within  3^  or  4  feet  of  the  ground. 

C^  That  was  not  the  shot  that  we  have  been  told  went  into  the 

ondation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  there  were  two  bullets  fired  into  the  Garza 

(Qse,  one  striking  the  foundation  and  one  striking  the  woodwork 
tliQ  house. — ^A.  This  struck  the  woodwork. 

Q»  Did  you  go  in  the  house? — ^A.  I  tried  to  get  in,  but  a  Mexican 

Oman  there  would  not  let  me. 

Q*  You  tried  to  so  in? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  asked  her  for  the  bullet, 

ad  she  said  she  did  not  know  where  it  was. 


Q.  You  did  not  see  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


_  Did  you  examine  those  bullet  holes  enough  to  know  whether 
oy  of  them  could  have  been  fired  from  B  barracks? — A.  I  know  that 
one  of  those  I  have  described  could  have  been. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  down  to  the  Starck  house  and  make  an  examina- 
ion  there!— A.  The  Starck  house? 

Q.  To  reach  that  house  I  understand  you  go  down  bevond  the 
filler  Hotel  and  turn  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. — A.  No;  I 
lid  not  go  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  that  house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  bullet  holes  in  the  Miller  Hotel! — A.  No, 
br;  they  were  a  little  too  high  up  above  the  ground.  They  had  been 
H£  out^  so  that  thert^  were  large  holes  there. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  further  investigation  there  that  we  should 
xiow  about? — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  seeing  hat  cords  is  concerned, 
'  6  police  wore  them. 

Q.  Hat  cords? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;   on  campaign  hats. 

Q.  What  kind  of  uniform  were  the  police  wearing  when  you  were 
lere! — ^A.  They  were  wearing  blue  uniforms. 

Q.  You  were  there  last  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  last  month. 

Q.  Yes;  last  month.  What  kind  of  hat  did  they  wear? — A.  A 
tetson  hat. 

Q.  A  gray  or  a  black? — A.  Both. 

Q.  What  kind  of  hats  do  the  police  wear? — A.  The  ones  I  saw 
rere  black.  At  night  I  sat  in  mv  room  in  the  Leahy  House,  which 
3  not  marked  here,  and  I  watched  the  people  passing  by,  and  I 
waited  for  some  one  to  pass  to  see  if  I  could  tell  about  the  hat,  and 

saw  the  outline  of  the  hat,  and  the  outline  was  like  that  of  the 
ampaign  hats,  and  they  would  have  passed  for  campaign  hats. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it;  was  it  an  unusually  dark  night, 
Qch  as  we  are  told  the  night  of  August  13  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  shooting  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  observation  of  the  effects  of  tiie  flash  of 

r! — ^A.  Not  at  that  place. 
Is  that  a  dark  allev — the  Cowen  alley! — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Very  dark! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  are  no  lamps  whatever  in  it! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  lamplights  are  only  on  the  main  streets! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  they  are  at  the  comers  only? — A.  As  far  as  I  know.    I 
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know  that  these  two  marked  on  Elizabeth  street  are  correct  [indi- 
cating], and  then  there  is  one  over  there  [indicating]. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  came  to  say  here  "As  far  as  seeing  hat  cords 
was  concerned? " — A.  I  was  asked,  I  believe,  in  the  examination  if 
I  could  distinguish  the  hat  and  the  cord  by  the  flash  of  a  rifle. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  ago? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  mentioned  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  prevailing  kind  of  hat  there  was  the  Stetson! — 
A.  That  style;  yes,  sir;  the  Stetson. 

Q.  And  you  saw  one  one  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  several. 
Nearly  everyone  in  town  wore  them. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  the  night  you  saw  this  one? — ^A.  I  was  sitting 
in  my  house — in  my  room  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  parties  wearing  those  hats? — ^A.  Not  more 
than  12  feet  away,  passingjby  on  the  street. 

Q.  On  the  street*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  policemen? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  sir. 
There  was  a  fence  came  a  little  too  high  for  me  to  observe  who  they 
were,  or  whether  men  or  women;  but  the  hat  and  top  of  the  head 
could  be  seen  over  the  top  of  the  fence. 

Q.  Was  that  a  moonlight  night? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  starlight  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sitting  in  your  room? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  only 
thing  between  us  was  the  screen  m  the  window. 

Q.  A  mosquito  bar? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  wodld  shade  partly.  And  how  far  were  you  from 
this  party  with  this  hat? — A.  About  12  feet,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  that  hat?— A.  I  could  not  tell.  All  I 
saw  was  the  outline  of  it  as  it  was  passing. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  hat? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  gray? — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  tell 
the  difference  in  the  colors;  just  the  outline  of  it. 

Q.  The  Mexican  woman  did  not  let  you  ffo  into  her  house? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  she  did  not  speak  Enrfish  well  enougn  to  understand  me. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  introduced  to  the  lady? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  think  it  imreasonable  that  she  did  not  allow 
you  to  come  in  ? — A.  Mrs.  Leahy  took  me  over  there  and  introduced 
me  to  the  woman. 

Q.  She  took  you  over  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  she  just  said  that  I 
was  looking  around. 

Q.  Mrs.  Leahy  showed  you  every  courtesy  she  could? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  seemed  to  be  very  much  of  a  lady,  and  gave  you  every 
assistance  she  could  in  the  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  Mexican  woman  did  not  take  to  you  kindly,  and  did 
not  let  you  in? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bulkei^et.  Perhaps  she  did  not  understand  him. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  understand  her. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  Did  Mrs.  Leahy  know  who  you  were? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  tell  her? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  tell  her  your  name?— A.  Before  I  left  1  did. 
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tlMd  she  know  your  name  before  you  left  J — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  she 
;  that  before  I  left 

^How  long  before  you  left? — ^A.  The  morning  I  went  away. 
You. were  there  several  days  without  telling  her  your  name? — 

5'    ,  sir. 
ow  did  you  register? — ^A.  I  registered  under  another  name. 

•  You  registered  under  an  assumed  name? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Why  did  you  do  that? — ^A.  Because  I  did  not  think  it  was  ad- 
lile  to  let  tne  Brownsville  people  know  that  an  officer  of  the 
Bi^-fifth  Infantry  was  down  there  investigating. 
.  You  were  there  under  an  alias? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  You  were  there  to  get  testimony,  as  far  as  you  could,  to  show 
.these  negroes  did  this  shooting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  to  find  out  the  true 
le  of  it;  to  find  out  anything  I  could.    That  was  all. 

•  You  did  not  examine  the  xturria  house? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

•  You  did  not  go  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  shot 
• 

•  Did  you  go  to  the  Miller  house? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  You  are  satisfied,  then,  from  what  you  have  seen  and  know, 
.  if  10  respectable  j)eople  should  come  before  this  committee  and 
IT  that  they  recogaized  these  men  that  night,  still  you  would  not 
5ve  they  were  telling  the  truth  about  it,  would  you? — A.  I  know 

that  tney  could  not. 

By  Senator  Fobakeb: 
;  Beferring  to  the  bullet  that  you  took  out  of  the  Leahy  Hotel, 
re  did  you  find  that — in  which  one  of  those  houses? — A.  On  the 
or  side — on. this  house  here. 

.  On  the  one  that  is  shown  on  that  map? — ^A.  On  the  one  that  is 
im  on  the  map ;  yes,  sir.  Then  there  was  also  a  hole  in  the  house 
r  there  [indicating]. 

^  Where  did  you  find  this  bidlet  in  that  hotel? — ^A.  Up  on  the 
nd  story.    I  had  to  take  a  ladder  and  place  it  on  a  table  to  dig  it 

.  Up  on  the  second  story? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Did  you  find  where  it  entered  the  house? — ^A.  Facing  the  alley. 

.  From  the  alley  side  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  many  walls  had  it  gone  through? — ^A.  It  did   not  go 

m^  any.    It  only  went  through  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 

•  That  IS  a  brick  house? — A.  A  brick  house. 

«  And  it  had  gone  through  the  brick  and  was  lodged  in  the  brick 

I? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  did  you  know  there  was  a  bullet  hole  there? — ^A.  They 

wed  it  to  me. 

^  Who  showed  it  to  you  ?— A.  Mrs.  Leahy. 

^  Did  she  give  you  permission  to  dig  it  out? — ^A.  She  certainly 

^  From  the  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  outside.  I  placed  a 
lor  on  a  table  and  went  up. 

;.  And  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  the  bullet  except  that  it 
a  steel  jacket? — A.  It  had  a  steel  jacket. 
U  It  was  all  smashed  up? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q,  I  would  like  to  know  under  what  assumed  name  you  were 
there — ^what  assumed  name  you  took  in  Brownsville?— -A.  Is  it  nec- 
essary for  you  to  know  that? 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  know. — ^A.  Blackburn. 

Q.  What  Blackburn  ? — ^A.  Just  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Q.  Wcdl,Gteorge  Blackburn? — A.  James. 

Q.  You  registered  as  James  Blackburn,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Leahy 
as  James  Blackburn  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  where  you  came  from? — ^A.  I  did  not  tell  any- 
thing except  what  I  had  to. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  You  told  her  who  you  were  before  you  came  away? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  before  I  came  away. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  One  question  with  reference  to  that  bullet  that  you  took  out  of 
the  Leahy  House. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  state  where  the  party  was  with  the  gun  from  which 
that  bullet  was  discharged? — A.  No,  sir.  The  only  way  that  you 
could  tell,  this  was  the  end  of  the  house  here  and  the  bullet  hole  was 
in  that  end  [indicating  on  map],  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  fired 
from  these  tnree  sides  [indicatmg]. 

Q.  Or  anywhere A.  Anywhere  from  this  way  [indicating]. 

Q.  Or  the  alley? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  have  beeaa  fired  from 
there  at  all. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  the  edge  of  that  building  is  there  and 
it  would  have  glanced  off. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  out  on  Fourteenth  street,  because  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  bullet  might  have  taken  it  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  that 
was  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

Q.  If  the  bullet  is  in  the  center  of  a  building  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence?—A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  are  in  the  alley  down  here,  if  it  strikes 
anything  here  it  is  going  to  glance  off,  but  this  was  straight  in  [in- 
dicating]. 

Q.  But,  Lieutenant,  just  a  moment.  As  I  understood,  it  was  this 
way.  We  will  take  these  three  books — ^please  hold  that  book,  there.— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  imderstand  that  in  one  of  your  experiments  a  bullet 
went  through  here,  and  came  around  the  comer  of  this  second  par- 
tition, and  hit  here  in  the  third  one  [indicating  with  books] ,  in  one 
of  the  tests  that  you  made? — ^A.  Just  grazed  around,  and  deflected 
around  2  inches. 

Q.  And  came  back  [indicating]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  How  far  apart  were  those? — ^A.  The  partitions! 
Q.  Yes.— A.  About  12  feet. 

By  Senator  Warner: 
Q.  But  from  those  experiments  and  those  erratic  results,  could 

vou  determine  in  Brownsville  where  these  bullets  came  from? ^A. 

No,  sir. 
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^  \Q.  You  shot  around  the  comer,  in  the  way  you  have  described 

W^I  believe  I  used  the  expression  you  shot  around  the  comer.     You 

vld  not  tell,  from  the  place  that  bullet  entered,  where  it  was  shot 

\i  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  our  exjjeriments  when  the  bullet  entered 

;kwork  it  was  always  embedded  in  it,  and  it  could  not  deflect.    In 

)d  it  was  alwavs  deflected,  but  in  brickwork  it  always  stuck. 

I.  It  is  not  deflected  at  all  when  it  strikes  brick? — ^A.  It  does  not 

lect  at  all. 

i.  How  is  it  when  it  strikes  plastering? — A.  It  is  deflected.    We 
3d  that  with  a  thin  partition  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  ball 

uld  be  deflected. 

3.  But  in  brick  it  would  strike  and  be  embedded,  and  would  not  be 
fleeted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  although  the  deflection  was  so  much  in  solid  wood,  in 
me  way  or  other  this  bullet  was  not  deflected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  knew  that  was  from  a  high-power  rifle,  did  you  not? — A. 
e  never  got  any  bullets  fired  through  wood  alone.  They  all  kept 
1  going,  and  we  had  to  put  up  something  else  to  stop  them. 
Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  this  bullet  fired  through  lath  and  plas- 
r. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  from  a  high-power  gun? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  would  be  the  same  way  when  it  went  through  this  par- 
tion  of  lath  and  plaster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Wakner.  That  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  wearing  Stetson  hats.  By  "Stetson  hats"  do 
^ou  mean  to  denignate  the  manufacturer? — A.  No,  sir;  the  style. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  Stetson  hats  are  all  the  same  style? — 
A..  Oh,  no,  sir;  the  Stetson  hat  I  refer  to  is  the  Stetson  hat  of  the 
Army,  that  the  officers  wear. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Stetson  hat  is  of  various  shapes,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  just  said  that  to  describe  the  general  style  of 
thoni. 

Q.  Do  you  want  us  to  imderstand  that  they  were  army  hats? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  shaped  like  army  hats. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  Slouch  hats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  the  Chairman  : 
J  Q.  That  is  very  indefinite,  because  there  are  many  manufacturers 
and  many  slouch  hats. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  a  stiff-brimmed  hat  or  a  soft-brimmed  hat? — ^A. 
They  were  some  soft  and  some  stiff  and  some  a  little  wider  than 
others. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  all  of  the  same  style? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  just 
used  the  term  "  Stetson  "  for  want  of  a  better  word. 

Q.  As  we  do  on  the  plains  when  we  say  a  "  cowboy  hat;  "  there  are 
some  low  crowns  and  some  high  crowns,  and  some  narrow  brim  and 
some  broad  brim,  and  some  sorb  rim  and  some  stiff  rim,  and  so  on  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  hats  do  not  usually  carry  a  rope  or  round  hatband,  do 
they,  unless  designed  for  the  Army  ? — ^A.  The  hatband  ? 

S.  Doc.  ^OL'.  (1(1  1.  pt  r» G9 
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Q.  The  hats  that  are  sold  as  hats  for  citizens  have  a  flat  band 
isually  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  ones  for  the  Army  have  a  cord? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that 
is  different. 

Q.  The  cord  is  a  separate  fixture? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  But,  as  I  say, 
the  police  also  wear  the  cord. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  being  denied  admittance  by  this 
Mexican  woman  ? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  Could  she  talk  English,  or  could  you  talk  Mexican? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Neither  one? — A.  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Leahy  took  me  over  and  told 
her  what  I  wanted,  but  she  passed  it  off. 

Q.  According  to  your  observation,  is  the  Mexican,  or  rather  the 
Spanish,  language  spoken  very  much  among  the  white  people? — A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  rather  general,  then,  to  speak  Spanish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  converse  with  the  Mexicans? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans,  a  good  many  of  them, 
converse  in  English  a  good  deal? — A.  Not  so  much  that  way  as  the 
opposite  way.    The  Mexican  language  is  the  more  conunon  language. 

Q.  But  between  the  two  they  understand  each  other*  pretty  well? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  places  you  find  where  thev  speak  Mexican  en- 
tirely, and  then  the  Americans  have  to  speak  Ifcxican. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  understand  each  other  pretty  well 
and  get  along  very  well  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bulkeley: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there,  along  the  Rio 
Grande? — A.  I  arrived  at  Fort  Mcintosh  the  28th  of  July  of  last 
year,  I  believe. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  people — the  Mexicans? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  I  mean  you  are  familiar  with  their  appearance? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  a  dark-complexioned  people?— A.  Well,  all  kinds! 
There  are  some  light  and  some  rather  dark. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  among  the  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
Thev  are  not  so  dark  as  the  colored  people,  as  a  rule.  The  majoritr 
of  them  are  not  so  dark. 

Q.  We  have  a  good  manv  light  colored  people? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  good  many  light  colored  people,  but  the  majority  of  the  colored 
people  are  rather  dark. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  have  some  light  colored  people  in  your  com- 
mand?— A.  Yes,  sir;  some  men  who  would  pass  for  white  men,  any 
place. 

Q.  How  would  they  compare  with  the  Spaniards  or  Mexicans? . 

-'^rnnlexion. — ^A.  We  have  some  men  in  the 
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\  I  say  from  their  complexion  alone  you  could  not  distinguish 

reen  them? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

.  How  are  Mexicans,  in  stature,  generally? — ^A.  Some  small  and 

h  stout  and  some  large. 

t.  But  generally? — ^A.  Generally,  I  would  say  they  were  rather 

j0rsized. 

enator  Bulkelet.  I  thought  sa 

By  Senator  Scx>tt: 
^  Lieutenant,  from  your  knowledge  and  from  the  experiments,  as 
ippose  you  call  them,  that  you  made  on  these  men  m  the  moon- 
it,  and  m  the  dark,  and  from  all  the  other  evidence  that  has  been 
»nted  to  you,  either  in  the  Penrose  court-martial  or  what  you 
6  read  here,  what  is  your  present  opinion  or  judgment  as  to 
jther  these  soldiers  shot  up  that  town  that  night? — ^A.  Well,  I 
aid  say  that  I  have  not  decided.  If  sufficient  evidence  was  brought 
to  prove  that  they  did  it,  I  would  believe  it;  and  again,  if  there 
I  not  sufficient  evidence  I  would  not  believe  it  My  mind  is  open. 
^  From  the  evidence  that  you  have  had  at  the  present  time,  what 
^our  opinion? — ^A.  The  condition  of  my  mind  is  that  it  will 
Ave  more  evidence  yet.  It  is^  open,  in  other  words. 
J.  You  would  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  did  or  did 
? — A.  Well,  if  I  had  to  decide  upon  it,  I  could  not  find  them 
it^,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  that  ihej 
it 

By  Senator  Overman: 
J.  You  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  reasonable  doubt?— 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Scott: 
I.  I  suppose  that  if  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  as  to  that, 
have  not  made  up  your  mind  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 
^  You  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  about  the 
oting? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.    I  was  not  there. 
Witness  excused.) 

At  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morroW| 
day,  April  5|  1907|  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Milttary  Affaibs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Friday,  April  5, 1907. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Scott  (acting  chairman),  Foraker,  Hemenwayi 
Bulkeley,  Warner,  Pettus,  and  Overman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  JOSEPH  PATRICK  O'NBIL,  XT.  8.  ABMY— 

Becalled. 

By  Senator  Warner: 

Q.  Major,  this  test  that  you  made,  you  made  it  for  your  own 
A.  For  nry  own  personal  satisfaction.     Now,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
test  was  for  my  own  satisfaction ;  that  I  had  ordered  the  officers  to 
make  a  test,    ft  developed  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  Major  Penrose's 
court. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that? — A.  When  I  started  in  I  had  no  idea 
of  it.  After  these  experiments  started  one  of  Major  Penrose's  coun- 
sel said  that  they  were  very  important  and  very  good,  and  asked  that 
they  be  continued. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  interest  you  had  in  this.  Major? — ^A.  That  is  all 
the  interest  I  had. 

Q.  Of  course,  as  a  brother  officer,  you  wanted  to  do  what  you  could, 
in  justice? — A.  Well,  the  gist  of  this  was,  Senator,  that  I  heard  ex- 
pressions from  Brownsville  people  saying  that  these  were  dirty, 
slovenly,  insubordinate  negroes,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  near  all  their 
statements  came  to  the  truth. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  those  statements? — A.  In  the  newspapers; 

Q.  In  anv  evidence? — A.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  about  the  case. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  anvbody  swore  to  the  fact  that  these  were 
dirty,  slovenly  negroes? — A.  l?o,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  pretend  to  say.  Major,  that  this  test  that  you 
made  would  appjly  to  seeing  people  m  the  streets  of  a  city  ? — A.  They 
would  not  hold  in  a  city  lighted  like  Washington  or  Chicago  or  New 
York,  in  a  well-lighted  city. 

Q.  Would  they  hold  upon  any  open  street? — ^A.  That  depends, 
Senator,  upon  the  amount  of  light  you  would  have  in  the  street. 

Q.  Well,  but  when  you  had  a  moonlight  by  which  you  could  read 
a  typewritten  letter? — A.  That  I  can  not  say.  All  that  I  can  say  is 
what  I  saw. 

Q.  We  have  got  that,  and  I  do  not  care  about  going  over  that, 
Major.  Would  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  if  you  would  meet  a 
person  on  the  streets  of  a  village  when  the  moon  was  shining  so 
bright  that  you  could  read  a  typewritten  letter  you  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  at  a  distance  of  6 
feet? — A.  If  the  light  was  the  same  as  the  light  that  I  experimented 
by,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difference  between  the  streets 
or  a  city  and  the  open  country. 

Q.  But  vou  were  looking  down  into  a  ditch  about  22  feet  deep 
and  20-odci  feet  wide? — ^A.  Yes;  the  nearest  I  was  at  that  time  was 
18  feet  away. 


J/ 


Q.  When  thev  came  up  out  of  there  and  you  made  this  next  test, 
WAS?  in  a  road  8  or  10  feet  wide,  with  chaparral  on  each  side,  over 
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heads  of  the  men? — ^A.  Not  exactly  over  the  heads,  but  higher 
1  the  heads  of  the  men.  The  men  were  in  the  road. 
,.  And  the  officers  were  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  men 
sed  in  the  center? — ^A.  No,  sir;  as  I  remember  it,  the  officers  were 
)ne  side  of  the  road  and  the  men  pa^Ksed  by. 
{.  How  far  from  vou  ? — A.  As  I  said,  I  should  judge  about  6  or  6 
j.  The  road  could  not  have  been  more  than  8  or  10  feet  wide. 
NSLS  nothing  but  a  dump-cart  road. 

J.  And  those  men  were  within  how  manv  feet  of  you  ? — ^A.  Well, 
hould  guess  within  about  5  or  6  feet.  I  should  say  about  5  or  6 
t. 

3.  Yes.  Did  you  ever  make  that  experiment  in  a  street? — ^A. 
J.  sir. 

Q.  Or  under  similar  conditions  that  existed  at  Brownsville? — A. 
X  sir. 

Q.  No.  Now,  you  made  an  experiment  with  firing,  you  say? — 
.  No,  sir ;  I  went  down  for  a  few  moments  where  the  experiments 
ith  firing  bullets  and  tracing  bullets  and  marking  buUets  were 
jing  earned  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  special  notice  of  that? — ^A.  Only  in  glancing 
irough  bullet  holes  to  see  if  I  could  locate  the  point  from  which 
le  shot  had  come. 

Q.  If  a  bullet  went  through  an  inch  thickness  and  you  got  just 
he  direction  of  that  bullet  when  it  went  through,  and  then  it  went 
hrough  another  board  or  any  substance  10  or  12  feet  away,  and 
rou  got  the  direction  of  that,  and  the  direction  of  each  was  the 
«,me,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell  the  direction  from 
^hich  that  bullet  was  fired? — A.  That  is,  if  both  holes  were  in  the 
Mime  straight  line? 

^  Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  any  two  points.  Senator,  can  be  in  a  straight 
line. 

Q.  But  if  the  course  of  the  bullet  through  the  substance  was  in 
the  same  angle  of  line,  in  each  place,  could  you  not  state  then  the 
direction  from  which  that  bullet  was  shot? — ^A.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  the  bullet  hits  this  board  perpendicularly? 

Q.  Take  it  perpendicularly,  if  you  please,  and  it  goes  through  in 
a  line. — A.  And  then  hits  another  board  parallel  to  that  and  goes 
through  that  perpendicularly  ? 

Q.  And   goes   through   in   a   straight   line. — ^A.  Yes;    and   goes 
through  in  a  straight  line.    You  have  two  points  in  one  straight 
line,  and  it  is  an  easy  problem  to  locate  the  third  point. 
Q.  From  that?— A.  From  that. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  But  it  is  a  question  where  you  will  find  the  bullets 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know,  but  I  am  taking  it  in  that  condition.  You  could 
locate  it  in  that  case? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  two  surfaces  are  parallel 
to  each  other  and  a  bullet  goes  through  these  two  surfaces  in  the 
same  plane,  why,  it  would  probably  be  very  easy  to  locate  the  third 
point  in  that  line. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  assuming  that  they  did  not  go  through  perpendic- 
ular, as  you  say,  but  each  opening  made  was  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  you  traced  it;  would  not  the  same  results  follow,  whether  or  vnt 
it  went  directly  through  or  went  at  an  angle,  if  both  wont  on  the 
same  line? — A.  I  believe,  sir,  if  you  took  and  laid  out  those  holes 
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at  exactly  46  degrees,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  locating 
a  third  point  in  that  line. 

Q.  The  third  point  I  mean  the  direction  from  which  that  rifle 
was  fired. — ^A.  If  you  laid  those  points  out  mathematically,  I  do  not 
suppose  tiiere  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  third  point. 

Q.  And  if  in  locating  the  third  point,  it  pointed  to  a  certain  spot, 
for  instance  on  the  second  porch  of  the  house,  you  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  that,  whether  it  was  on  the 
second  porch  of  me  house  or  the  fii^  porch  of  the  house  or  the 
third  porch  of  the  house?  That  would  make  no  difference?— 
A.  Now,  we  are  taking  two  points  in  a  straight  line,  to  locate  the 
third  point. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Bullet  holes  are  entirely  different.  A  bullet  hole 
is  like  the  peep  sight  of  a  rifle.  You  have  not  got  a  small  points 
If  you  look  through  the  bullet  hole,  you  cover,  not  a  point  on  the 
ground,  but  you  cover  ground,  in  a  radius,  with  a  diameter  of 
maybe  6  feet  or  maybe  16  feet. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  that  diameter  was,  whether  6  feet  or  16  feet, 
you  could  locate  it  within  that  diameter? — A.  With  tiie  proposition 
that  you  make,  that  you  have  two  points  in  a  straight  line,  you  can 
locate  the  third  point  in  every  case.  That  is  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem that  you  can  demonstrate  at  any  time. 

Q.  I  assume  so.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  timibling  of  a  bullet 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  tumbling  of  a  bullet? — ^A.  I  did  not 
mean  to  give  it  exactly  that  name,  "  tumbling." 

Q.  That  was  the  expression,  I  think,  that  you  used. — A.  The  ordi- 
nary acceptance  of  the  term  "  tumbling  "  is  when  the  bullet  makes 
a  complete  revolution  [witness  illustrating], 

Q.  It  goes  end  over  end? — A.  It  goes  end  over  end.  I  did  not 
intend  to  use  that  term.  When  I  spoke  about  the  timibling,  I  simply 
intended  to  try  and  show  that  the  rear  end  of  the  bullet  tried  to 
progress  faster  than  the  front  end  of  the  bullet,  and  made  the  bullet 
unsteady  in  its  flight. 

Q.  Is  not  the  very  purpose  of  the  rifling  in  the  bore  of  the  rifle 
to  accelerate  its  force  and  to  give  the  bullet  a  rotary  motion  ?  Does 
it  go  straight  out  of  the  barrel,  or  when  the  bullet  goes  out,  does  it 
turn  ? — ^A.  The  bullet  has  a  rotary  motion  going  out 

Q.  It  has  got  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  got  to  have  that  rotary  motion  when  it  emerges  from 
the  gun  ? — A.  From  the  muzzle ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  tumbling? — A.  Well,  the  bullet  of  our  new 
rifle  goes  with  such  immense  velocity  when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  that 
it  does  not  get  its  ordinary  speed,  you  might  say,  or  its  ordinary 
course,  until  it  gets  about  300  yards  away  from  the  rifle. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  answer  my  question.  There  is  no  tumbling 
of  the  bullet? — A.  There  is  no  complete  turning  over;  no,  sir. 

Q.  All  there  is  is  this  rotary  motion? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  rotary 
motion,  and  you  can  not — well,  it  is  simply  my  opinion  that  the  bullet 
is  unsteady. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Speaking  about  the  rifling,  they  have  a  new  invention 
by  which  the  gas  escapes  from  the  muzzle — but  we  do  not  use  that 
in  our  rifle — to  take  up  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
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(.  But,  as  you  said  in  your  testimony,  there  is  no  telling  just  where 
uUet  will  go  when  it  strikes  any  substance? — A.  I  believe  that  a 

rnded  piece  of  silk  would  deflect  the  bullet  of  our  new  rifle. 
Yes.    And  while  the  bullet  of  the  new  rifle  penetrates  through 

many  thicknesses  of  wood,  yet  sometimes  it  will  go  through  simply 

partition  and  stop  at  the  next  thin  partition,  will  it  not? — ^A.  That 

Dossible. 

Q.  Not  only  possible,  but  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  case? — ^A. 

)  through  one  partition  straight  and  stop  in  the  next  partition  ? 

Q.  By  being  deflected,  or  for  some  cause,  just  stop  in  the  next  par- 
ion  ? — ^A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Although  a  bullet  sometimes  might  go  through  18  or  20  inches 

:  solid  wooa? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  often  picked  bullets  out. 

Q.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  this  evidence,  but  I  think 
ou  said  you  could  see  from  the  hips  down  from  the  flashes  of  the 
un  when  it  was  fired? — A.  Well,  1  felt  that  I  could  recognize  the 
Jggings  and  the  trousers. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  And  how  were  the  men  discharging  their  pieces? — A.  The 
)ieces  appeared  to  be  slightly  inclined  above  the  horizontal. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  were  they  discharging  from  the  shoulder  or  from 
he  hip? — A.  There  were  some  being  discharged  from  the  shoulder 
md  some  being  discharged  from  the  hip.  I  was  told  that.  I  could 
not  see  where  the  pieces  were. 

Q.  I  know;  but  that  is  what  you  learned — that  they  were  dis- 
charged from  the  hip? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  You  were  told  by  the  oflScers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  told  by  the 
officers. 

Q.  That  is  a  new  way,  comparatively,  in  recent  years,  of  discharg- 
ing a  gun,  is  it  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  an  authorized  position. .  It 
is  a  position  to  be  frowned  down  upon ;  nothing  but  a  waste  of  am- 
munition. 

Q.  Some  of  these  guns  were  fired  that  way,  as  you  were  told  after- 
wards?— A.  I  learned  afterwards  that  they  were. 

Q.  These  were  men  of  what  company? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
what  companies  they  belonged  to.  There  was  only  one  man,  and  he 
belonged  to  K  Company - 

Q.  They  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  belonged  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  Who  selected  those  men  ? — A.  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein. 

Q.  Did  he  select  them*  promiscuously,  or  did  he  select  certain  men 
that  had  certain  complexions? — A.  I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  se- 
lected them ;  but  the  men  were  of  all  sorts  of  complexions. 

Q.  You  saw  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  after  the  experiments 
were  over.     I  went  up  and  down  the  line  twice. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  you  saw  them? — A.  It  was  some  time 
between  half  past  8  and  10. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  On  the  road — on  this  road  I  was 
speaking  about. 

Q.  Then  you  recognized  them,  did  you  ? — A.  I  recognized  some  of 
them.    I  did  not  recognize  all  oi  them. 
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Q.  And  you  could  tell  the  complexions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  tell 
a  light  colored  man  from  a  dark  colored  man. 

Q.  Then  you  could  tell  a  white  man  from  a  colored  man?— A.  I 
had  to  go  and  look  particularly.  That  is  why  I  made  two  inspec- 
tions. 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
Q.  How  close  were  you  to  the  men  when  you  went  down  the  line? — 
A.  Sir? 
Q.  You  say  when  you  went  down  the  line  you  could  tell  their  com- 

{)lexions.     How  close  were  you  to  them  when  you  went  down  the 
ine? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  5  or  6  feet 
Q.  I  thought  they  were  away  off  from  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Overman.  No  ;  when  it  was  5  feet  he  said  that  he  could  tell 
them,  and  they  had  not  been  selected,  because  there  were  some  light 
and  some  dark  complexioned. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 

Q.  If  you  could  tell  a  light  man  from  a  dark  man,  why  could  you 
not  tell  a  black  man  from  a  light-complexioned  man  ? — A.  The  reason 
is  because  I  had  ordered  a  wnite  man  to  be  in  that  experiment  that 
night,  and  the  first  time  I  inspected  them  I  did  not  find  the  white  man 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say — I  do  not  want  to  misunderstand  you — 
that  you  could  tell  a  light-complexioned  man  from  a  dark-complex- 
ioned man,  and  yet  you  could  not  tell  a  white  man  from  a  black 
man  ? — A.  Why,  Senator,  among  the  colored  men  there  are  some  jet- 
black  men  and  there  are  some  rather  light  men. 

Q.  We  agree  on  that. — A.  And  if  you  ffo  close  to  them  and  look 
into  their  faces  you  can  tell  black  from  yellow. 

Q.  Certainly.  Could  you  not  tell  black  from  white? — A.  The 
white  man  I  passed  looked  so  much  like  a  yellow  man  that  I  passed 
him  entirely. 

Q.  You  could  tell  a  vellow  man  from  a  black  man,  then,  could 
you? — A.  You  could  tell  a  yellow  man  from  a  black  man. 

Q.  Then  could  you  not  tell  a  white  man  from  a  black  man?  If 
you  could  tell  a  yellow  man  from  a  black  man,  could  you  not  tell  a 
white  man  from  a  black  man?— A.  You  could  tell  a  white  man  from 
a  man  who  would  make  a  hole  in  a  dark  night;  yes,  sir;  but  negroes 
are  of  all  colors  and  shades. 

Q.  Yes ;  we  agree  on  that.  But  suppose  in  that  squad  there  were 
some  black  men — Africans,  no  white  blood  in  them — you  say  you 
could  tell  a  yellow  man  from  one  of  those  Africans.  Now,  I  will  ask 
you  the  question  again,  could  you  not  tell  a  white  man,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  from  a  nesro,  a  pure  negro,  at  that  distance? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  could  tell  a  white  man  from  a  pure  negro. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  also  have  told  a  mulatto  from  a  pure  negro, 
but  I  could  not  distinguish  a  white  man  from  a  mulatto;  that  is,  I 
was  looking  to  find  out  who  were  the  negroes.  I  use  that  as  a  generic 
term. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  could,  not  distinguish  the  different  shades 
of  color,  a  yellow  man  from  a  dark-complexioned  white  man,  of 
course? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean? — A.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  convey. 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  I  was  simply  looking  for  negroes  and  nonnegroes. 

used  "  negroes  "  as  a  generic  term. 

Q.  We  understand  each  other  now.  Did  you  send  Lieutenant 
H^th  to  Brownsville? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ordered  him  there? — A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Did  you  order  him  to  take  an  assumed  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
Kd  tell  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  go  there  incog. ;  that  I  did  not  want 
lis  presence  there  known.  I  told  him  that  he  could  do  just  exactly 
irhat  he  pleased. 

Q.  By  your  orders  he  went? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  to  go  incog.,  but  you  did  not  tell  him  to  take  an 
assumed  name? — A.  I  told  him  to  go  incog.,  and  I  did  not  want  it 
known  that  he  was  there ;  and  I  also  sent  letters  to  him,  and  I  would 
not  send  them  to  Brownsville,  but  I  sent  them  to  Matamoras,  the 
Mexican  town  across  the  river. 

Q.  Did  vou  direct  those  letters  to  Lieutenant  Blyth  or  to  Mr. 
Blackburn? — A.  I  addressed  them  to  Lieutenant  Blyth. 

Q.  You  did  not  address  them  to  Mr.  James  Blackburn? — A.  No, 
ir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  him  to  so  there? — A.  The  judffe-advocate 
f  Major  Penrose's  court  sent  a  telegram  to  me  and  stated  that  they 
Ad  information  that  there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  walls. 

Q.  Let  us  get  that  correct.  Do  you  mean  that  the  judge-advocate 
elegraphed  you,  or  Major  Penrose's  attorney  did  so? — A.  I  meant 
hat  Major  Penrose's  counsel  did  so. 

Q.  You  said  the  judge-advocate. — A.  I  meant  Major  Pen- 
•ose's  counsel.  He  said  that  there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  walls  and 
lie  thought  bullet  holes  in  one  of  the  barracks,  and  he  wanted  that 
^rerified  and  would  like  Lieutenant  Blyth  to  look  at  them  to  see  if 
those  holes  were  there.     That  is  the  principal  point,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Blyth  report  to  you  what  he  found? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  changed  stations  at  that  time  from  Fort  Mcintosh^  and  when 
I  was  going  through  I  met  Mr.  Blyth  in  consultation  with  Colonel 
Glenn  and  Major  Penrose;  but  as  he  had  accomplished  what  I 
wanted  there  was  no  need  of  his  reporting. 

Q.  Wlio  was  Colonel  Glenn? — A.  Major  Penrose's  counsel. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Blyth  was  to  so  there  and  try  to  verify  what  he 
thought  was  a  bullet  hole  in  the  barracks.  That  was  one  of  the 
things? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  report  came  down  as  to  the  shooting, 
from  Brownsville,  that  there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  walls  of  the 
fort  and  bullet  holes  in  one  of  the  barracks. 

Q.  He  did  not  find  any  in  the  barracks? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  me. 

Q.  If  he  had  found  bullet  holes  in  the  walls  or  in  the  barracks, 
he  would  have  reported  it  to  you,  would  he  not? — A.  I  doubt  it,  be- 
cause I  saw  him  m  that  room,  in  that  office,  about  five  minutes,  and 
I  was  not  his  commanding  officer  any  longer  and  had  no  control  over 
him. 

Q.  If  he  had  found  any  such  thing,  when  he  was  sworn  here  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  he  was 
here  the  other  day,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would  have  told  it? — ^A. 
I  should  think  he  would. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  he  did  not  testify  about  it  would  indicate  to 
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vou  that  he  did  not  find  any  such  thing? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  asked  to  tell  about  tnat  or  not 

Q.  He  was  asked  to  tell  the  truth^  and  if  he  found  any  of  these 
holes  do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  important  question,  and  that  he 
would  have  told  it  if  he  had  found  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was 
asked  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  he  testified. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  did  not  testify  about  that? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  his  testimony  at  aD. 

Q.  You  have  not  read  his  testimony? — A.  I  have  not  read  any 
testimony  on  the  case. 

By  Senator  Foraker: 

Q.  You  regard  him  as  a  truthful  man,  do  you  not,  Major? — A.  I 
regard  Mr.  Blyth  as  a  very  excellent  officer. 

Q.  And  how  about  his  truth  and  veracity  ?  Have  you  any  doubt 
about  that?— A.  No,  sir.  I  had  him  in  charge  of  a  great  deal  of 
funds  down  in  my  post,  and  in  charge  of  buildings,  and  I  regarded 
him  as  a  very  honest,  very  reliable  young  man,  and  I  picked  him  out, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Senator  Forakbr.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  BuiiKBLBY : 

Q.  The  Colonel  Glenn  whom  you  spoke  of  as  the  counsel  of  Major 
Penrose  is  an  army  officer,  is  he  not?  He  is  not  an  attorney? — ^A, 
He  is  both.  He  is  an  army  officer  and  he  is  not  a  practicing  attorney, 
but  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Q.  But  he  is  an  army  officer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  command  of  a  recruiting  depot  now. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  I  understand  he  was  appointed  also  to  conduct  the  defense? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  understand. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  no  criticism.  I  just  wanted  to  know 
the  man  who  gave  the  order. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  There  was  a  statement  that  he  was  counsel 
and  I  just  wanted  to  show  that  he  was  an  army  officer. 

(Iniormal  discussion  between  the  members  of  the  committee  fol- 
lowed.) 

By  Senator  Scott: 
Q.  Major,  in  the  passage  of  one  of  these  bullets  fired  from  a  new 
Springfield  rifle,  in  case  it  should  pass  within,  say,  a  foot  or  two  of 
a  person,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  him,  or  have  you  ever  investi- 
gated it,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  effect  it  would  have? — A 
A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  one  of  these  new  bullets  pass  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  me.  The  only  experience  I  ever  had  was  on  the 
target  range  during  skirmish  nring,  and  at  that  time  the  pit  was 
about  as  far  as  from  this  end  of  the  table  to  you — a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  8  feet  down.  The  markers  were  in  that  hole,  and  we  could 
hear  the  bullets  going  bjr,  hitting  the  target.  The  first  bullet  that 
whizzes  by,  if  it  goes  wide,  goes  over  the  pit.  The  only  effect  is 
that,  like  any  other  bullet,  it  will  make  you  want  to  duck. 
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By  Senator  Forakbe: 

Q.  If  it  would  go  within  an  inch  or  two  of  you  and  go  throu^ 
«mr  hair,  would  it  have  any  effect  on  you? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
[  never  had  that  happen. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TB8TIM0KT  OF  SECOND  UBXJT.  HABBT  O.  IiBOKIB--BeoaUed. 

By  Senator  Waknbr  : 

Q.  Lieutenant,  you  measured  certain  distances  at  Brownsville  f-^ 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  those  distances? — ^A.  Not  with  me, 
or.    I  have  them  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.    I  have  not  them  here. 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  from  memory?  That  is  the  onljr  purpose 
in  asking  if  you  have  them.  Can  you  give  them  substantially  cor- 
rect?—A.  Well,  I  can 

Q.  Just  a  moment  Can  you  give  them  substantially  correct — ^the 
distances? — A.  Some  of  them  I  can  and  some  of  them  I  am  not  posi- 
tive of^  sir.    I  can  give  you  the  measurements 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions. — A.  (Continuing.)  From  the 
Leahy  house  across  the  street  and  the  alley  correct,  sir. 

Q.  The  wall  behind  the  barracks  was  how  high? — ^A.  About  8  feet 
4  inches,  sir.    About  3  feet  2  or  4  inches. 

Q.  Running  up  to  about  what  height? — A.  Kunning  up  to  about 
6  feet  6  or  8. 

Q.  And  the  wall  behind  B  barracks,  I  understand  from  you,  is 
about  3  feet  6  ? — A.  About  3  feet  4  inches. 

Q.  Behind  B  barracks? — ^A.  Behind  D  barracks,  the  first  barracks 
next  to  the  river.     Behind  B  barracks,  sir,  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  behind  C  barracks? — ^A.  Behind  C  it  is  from  8  feet  4  to  5 
feet  6  or  8.     It  gradually  rises  up,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  barracks  is  the  same,  substantially? — ^A.  It  runs  from 
8  feet  2  or  4  inches  up  to  5  feet  6  or  8  inches,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  garrison  road  there? — ^A.  Which  one, 
sir? 

Q.  That  is,  the  road  between  the  town  and  the  garrison.  It  would 
be  Fifteenth  street  if  it  was  marked  in  accordance  with  the  rest. — A 
Along  here  it  is  a  little  over  30  feet  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  That  is  behind  barracks  B  ? — A.  Behind  barracks  B.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  30  feet  outside  of  the  wall.  The  wall  is  put  30  feet  in  on 
the  Government  land. 

Q.  Behind  B  it  is  the  same  thing? — ^A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  It  runs  about  the  same? — A.  About  the  same  all  the  wav  up. 
Up  in  here  I  think  it  is  a  little  wider.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I 
thmk  the  houses  set  over  a  little  bit  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  behind  barracks  No.  36?— A.  Back  of  36,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  alley  between 
Elizabeth  and  Washington  streets,  which  we  have  been  calling  for 
convenience  the  Cowen  allev,  what  is  the  length  of  that  block  1  It 
seems  to  be  a  short  block. — A.  From  this  point  here 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  street  to  the  corner? — A.  From  Fourteenth 
street  to  the  gaiTison  wall? 
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Q.  Not  to  the  wall ;  to  the  garrison  road. — A.  I  measured  from  the 
wall  to  the  comerj  and  it  was  either  157  feet  or  175  feet 

Q.  So  that  taking  the  80  feet  out  for  the  road ^A,  That  is 

counting  the  road. 

Q.  I  say  without  the  road  ? — ^A.  Taking  the  30  feet  out 

Q.  It  would  be  that  much  less? — ^A.  (Continuing.)  It  would  be 
80  feet  leas. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  width  of  the  Cowen  alley? — A.  The  Cowen 
alley  is  22  or  24  feet,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  measured  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  measured  that. 
That  is  just  my  idea  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  width  of  Elizabeth  street? — ^A.  Elizabeth 
street,  sir,  I  never  measured ;  but  Elizabeth  street  is  about  45  feet,  I 
would  say,  according  to  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  rule  there.  Lieutenant.  That  map  is  supposed  to 
be  on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  the  inch. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  cor- 
rect.   All  these  blocks  are  not  correct,  sir. 

Q.  I  know,  but  taking  the  width  of  the  street  as  it  is,  Elizabeth 
street — I  do  not  care  about  that,  we  will  get  that  accurate  afterwards, 
Lieutenant — ^you  can  measure  that  and  tell  us  what  it  is. — ^A.  Eliza- 
beth street  along  here  where  this  black  line  is  [indicating  on  map] 
is  a  part  of  the  property,  belongs  to  the  property  owner.  It  is 
not  aft  this  road  and  streetway. 

Q.  But  as  marked  on  this  map,  I  am  asking  you  ? — A.  As  marked 
on  that,  it  is  2  inches,  which  would  be  60  feet  hneasuring  on  map]. 

Q.  Yes;  as  it  is  marked  on  the  map? — A.  les,  sir;  from  that 
black  line  to  this  one  [indicating]. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  width  of  Fourteenth  street? — A.  The  width  of 
Fourteenth  street,  sir,  is  about  45  feet.  About  44  feet  here  [measur- 
ing]. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  width  of  Thirteenth  street?  I  take  it  they  are 
the  same. — ^A.  About  the  same,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  Twelfth  street? — ^A.  (Measuring  on  map.) 
About  the  same  thing,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Allow  me  to  suggest :  Let  him  measure  now  and 
find  out  whether  it  was  157  feet  or  175  feet,  the  distance  that  he 
measured. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  That  is  from  the  comer  of  the  alley  to  the  garrison  roadf — ^A. 
From  the  corner  of  the  alley  to  Garrison  road  here  is  165  feet,  accord- 
ing to  this  map  [measuring  on  map] . 

^.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  according  to  that  map? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  it  is  5^  inches  by  the  scale. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do  now.  Now,  the  length  of  the  block 
between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets  is  what? — A.  The  length 
of  the  block  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  a  little  over  10  inches. 

Q.  It  would  be  300  feet  and  a  little  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  length  of  the  block  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets  is  the  same,  substantially  ? — A.  (Making  measurement.)  That 
block,  sir,  is  12  inches. 

Q.  That  would  be  what  ? — A.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

Q,  Now, yo\x  only  extracted  one  bullet? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 
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3.  And  you  say  that  bullet  weighed  how  manjr  grains! — ^A.  I  did 

t  weigh  the  bullet,  sir.     I  took  it  out  in  small  pieces. 

ft.  The  fact  of  it  was,  there  was  not  anything  of  the  shape  of  the 

llet  left  when  you  took  it  out,  was  there  i — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  did  not  have  the  shape  of  a  flattened  bullet,  did  it? — 

,  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  out  in  little  pieces? — A.  I  bored  it  out  with  an 

iger,  and  it  came  out  in  the  shavings,  the  little  particles  of  lead. 

Q.  So  that  nobody  could  have  seen  a  flattened  bullet  that  you  took 
it  of  tihere? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  about  how  many  piec^  or  shavings  was  that  bullet 
iken  out? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  could  not  tell  you 
ow  many  pieces. 

Q.  A  very  considerable  number,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;   it  was 

considerable  number.     It  was  about  180  to  200  grains  of  lead. 

Q.  You  did  not  weigh  that? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  got  that  wrapped 
ip  now  in  a  cigarette  paper  in  some  of  my  himting  dothe^s. 

Q.  As  you  said,  you  could  not  find  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  tried  to  find 
t  afterwards,  and  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  the  lead  out  of  there? — A.  I  got  it  all  out,  sir. 
[  may  have  lost  some  of  it  in  the  cutting,  naturally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  bullet  had  gone  through  before  it 
struck  that  post? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  that  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  bullet  that  you  extracted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  noticed  a  bullet  hole  in  the  Garza  house? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  two  of  them. 

Q.  Two  of  them;  and  they  evidently  had  been  fired  from  what 
height? — A.  If  I  may  go  to  the  map,  sir,  I  will  show  you. 

Q.  Certainly,  Lieutenant. — A.  One  of  them,  sir,  was  close  to  the 
floor  and  struck  the  house  about  18  inches  from  the  corner,  up  the 
alley.  It  went  through  and  went  out  there  [indicating  on  map]. 
There  is  about  the  angle  of  that  bullet,  sir'  [laying  pencil  on  map;]. 

Q.  Well,  about  what  angle  would  that  be? — A.  About  36 — 40,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  bullet  that  apparently  had  been  fired  from  the 
Cowen  alley? — A.  The  bullet  apparently  had  been  fired  from  the 
back  gate  of  the  Cowen  house,  in  the  alley,  on  a  line  with  the  gate. 

Q.  How  could  you  locate  the  point  from  which  that  bullet 
was  fired.  Lieutenant? — A.  By  runnmg  a  rod  through.  I  ran  a  rod 
through  the  two  holes  in  the  house  and  let  it  project  out,  just  as  if 
I  would  run  that  pencil  through  it. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  approxmiately  tell  from  that  the  point  from 
which  the  bullet  was  fired? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  these  matters  of  observa- 
tion?— A.  Not  a  great  deal,  sir.  I  am  not  a  very  old  man.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  but  not  a  great  amount. 

Q.  Napoleon  was  not  very  old  when  he  had  lots  of  experience. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate;  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  rifles  and  ammunition. 

Q.  I  was  just  asking  for  your  experience  in  the  matter. — A.  I  have 
used  rifles  and  guns  all  my  life,  and  I  have  hunted  a  good  deal  of 
l9i,tgp  game. 
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Q.  You  have  given  one  bullet  hole  in  the  Garza  house. — ^A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  Now,  the  other  hole. — ^A.  The  foundation  of  this  house,  sir,  is 
really  brick,  faced  up  with  cement — sand  and  cement  The  bullet 
stuck  over  tne  pavement  on  the  outside  in  that  foundation. 

Q.  On  the  Fourteenth  street  side?— A.  On  the  Fourteenth  street 
side,  about  where  that  pencil  points  [indicating]. 

Q.  How  high  from  the  ground? — ^A.  Between  8  and  12  inch^. 

Q.  So  that  shot  was  fired  from  where? — ^A.  That  shot  was  either 
fired  from  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  alley  and  Fourteenth  street, 
goin^  down  from  the  post,  or  from  right  in  the  alley ;  I  do  not  know 
which. 

Q.  Now,  you  mean  right  in  the  alley ^A.  I  mean  this  point 

[indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  To  the  north  of  Fourteenth  street,  as  we  call  that,  and  up  there, 
east? — A.  The  north  side  of  Fourteenth  street  or  the  west  side  oi 
the  alley,  either  from  ri^ht  there,  sir,  or  back  in  here  [indicating  on 
map]  ;  not  below  an  angle  with  the  comer. 

Q.  From  the  comer  of  the  alley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  alley  to 
obstruct  it? — ^A.  There  was  no  building  to  obstruct  it.  It  was  fired 
from  the  mouth  of  the  alley. 

Q.  But  when  you  get  back  in  there ^A.  When  you  get  back 

in  there,  the  fence  did  not  show  where  any  bullet  had  passed  through 
it,  and  I  think  there  is  a  little  shack  back  in  there,  I  think  about 
there  [indicating  on  map], 

Q.  About  how  far? — A.  I  don't  know;  between  5  and  8  feet.  Just 
a  dobe  shack  there.    I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  determined  that  those  bullets  had  been 
fired  from  a  high-power  gun? — ^A.  I  judged  that  from  the  penetra- 
tion, sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  go  to  the  Wreford  office.  That  was  in  what 
building  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  name  the  building  goes  under. 

Q.  Was  it  what  is  called  the  King  Building? — A.  No,  sir;  it  may 
be  King's  property,  but  the  King  Building  is  located  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  We  will  get  that  later.  What  I  wanted  was  to  get  about  the 
location  of  that  shot  in  that  office. — ^A.  The  location  of  that  shot, 
sir? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  struck  on  the  Elizabeth  street  side.  The  house  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Elizabeth  street,  and  it  struck  between 
6  and  7  feet  from  the  ground,  between  the  door — ^the  entrance  from 
Elizabeth  street — and  the  partition  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  course  of  that  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  kept 
across  and  went  through  the  partition,  and  then  I  could  not  find  it. 
sir.  There  is  an  outhouse  out  there  where  thej^  kept  all  kinds  oi 
things  stored.  The  outhouse  is  a  lean-to,  and  it  went  through  the 
office  and  out  there,  and  I  could  not  trace  it  after  that. 

Q.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  That,  too,  as  you  judged,  was  from  a  high-power  gunf — ^A. 
From  the  penetration,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  Miller  Hotel.  How  many  bullet  holes  did  you 
-find  in  that? — ^A.  Five  or  six,  sir. 
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J.  They  also  bore  evidence,  as  I  understood  you  to  say  all  of  these 
,  of  being  from  high-power  guns? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  Did  you  determine  from  the  course  of  those  bullets  in  the  Miller 
ise  approximately  the  points  from  which  they  had  been  fired? — 
I  can  give  you  mv  opinion,  sir. 

J.  Yes. — ^A.  One  bullet,  the  one  that  struck  the  second  story  and 

nt  through  the  screen  of  the  window,  was  fired  from  down  m  the 

ey,  hftre  [indicating  on  map].    It  could  not  have  been  fired  from 

ywhere  else  because  of  the  buildings  around  it  and  the  walls.    That 

mt  through  the  ceiling  of  the  second  story  and  the  floor  of  the 

ird,  and  then  lodged  somewhere  up  in  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story. 

Q.  Where  it  entered  the  second  story  was  about  how  high  up? — ^A. 

Tiere  it  entered  the  second  story  ? 

Q.  Where  the  ball  entered  the  building. — A.  Where  it  first  en- 
red  the  building? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  About  halfway  up  the  window,  just  above  the  top 
t  the  bottom  sash. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  second  story  ? — A.  In  the  second  story. 

Q.  Of  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  about  how  high  above  the  ground? — ^A. 
Lbout  21  feet— 21*  feet 

Q.  And  then  it  passed  upward  through  the  ceiling? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  taking  the  point  of  entrance  of  that  biulet  and  where  it 
)assed  through  the  ceiling,  you  could  determine  approximately  the 
X)int  from  which  it  was  discharged? — A.  No,  sir;  from  where  the 
>uH.et  struck  this  window,  where  it  struck  the  ground,  is  where  I 
letermined  it  from,  because  the  alley  is  not  more  than  20  or  24  feet 
wide  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  buildings  and  high  fences,  and  that 
ball  was  fired  from  right  under  the  window. 

Q.  At  an  elevation  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  an  elevation  of  45®  ? — A.  More  than  that,  sir.  It  was  almost 
perpendicular — straight  up. 

Q.  Now  take  the  Martinez  house  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
is,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  marked  there  oil  the  map. — A.  This  house,  sir,  the  one  that 
belongs  to  the  same  man  that  this  property  belongs  to — ^the  Western 
Union  office? 

Q.  The  Martinez  house  is  at  the  comer. — A.  Of  the  road  and  the 
Cowen  alley? 

Q.  Of  the  Cowen  alley  and  Garrison  road. — A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  You  found  several  shots  in  that? — A.  I  found  one. 

Q.  One? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  was  shot  through  the  screen  win- 
dow. This  is  only  a  story  high,  next  to  the  alley.  That  kept  through 
^e  house  and  went  into  an  outhouse  and  into  a  barrel  of  cement  or 
Kime,  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  Did  you  trace  the  course  of  that  bullet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  approximately  from  where  that  was  dis- 
charged?— A.  It  was  discharged  from  here,  sir  [indicating!. 

Q.  From  Garrison  road? — ^A.  That  is  my  opmion,  sir,  because  it 
is  too  low  down 

Q.  Back  of  barracks  B? — A.  Back  of  B  barracks;  yes,  sir  [indi- 
cating on  map]. 

Q,  That  is  correct,  is  itf— A.  Yes,  sii; 
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By  Senator  Foraker: 
Q.  You  said  it  was  too  low  down.    What  do  you  mean? — A.  Tbeve 
are  some  buildings  there — a  woodshed  and  an  oil  house — and  the 
bullet  did  not  pass  through  them. 

By  Senator  Warner  : 

Q.  You  mean  it  did  not  come  from  the  barracks,  because  the  bar- 
racks were  in  line  of  these  buildings  and  the  shot? — ^A.  There  is  not 
room  behind  the  sheds  for  a  man  to  stand  and  fire.  It  is  too  close 
to  the  wall.,  A  man  could  squeeze  himaelf  in  there,  but  he  could  not 
fire  very  well. 

Q.  It  you  will  answer  my  questions  we  will  understand  each  other. 
You  mean  that  the  course  of  the  ball  back  of  the  barracks  would  have 
prevented  the  shot  being  fired  from  inside  of  the  wall.  But  from  the 
course  of  the  bullet,  going  in  that  way,  you  would  have  no  trouble 
in  determining  where  it  was  fired  from  ? — A.  You  can  not  always  tell 
where  a  bullet  is  fired  from.  It  is  deflected  so  much  when  it  strikes 
anything.  My  reason  for  saying  that  bullet  was  fired  from  the  road 
is  that  it  is  down  lower  than  the  buildings,  and  instead  of  going 
through  the  house  from  front  to  back,  it  would  have  gone  through 
the  house  the  other  way  if  it  had  been  fired  from  the  left  or  the  right. 

Q.  But  you  took  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  point  of  exit  and  the 
point  of  entrance  into  the  next  building? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  those  you  could  determine  approximately  what  you* 
have  stated  ? — A.  That  was  what  I  based  my  opinion  on. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  examine  the  telegraph  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  shot  in  that  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  second  story? — A.  Yes,  sir.     It  went  through  i. 

the  shingles.    It  has  a  high,  pitched  roof,  and  it  went  through  the  t 

shingles.  -  i' 

Q.  It   first  went  through  the  shingles? — A.  Went  through   the  ' 

shingles  and  through  the  first  partition,  and  kept  across  and  went  out. 

Q.  Through  the  room  and  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  As  to  the  point  of  entrance,  where  it  went  through  the  shingles  j , 

into  the  room  and  the  point  of  exit  in  going  out  of  the  room,  \vhat  ' 

was  the  line  of  that?— A.  The  shot  entered,  sir,  about  there  and  went 
out  over  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Q.  I  know.  Lieutenant,  but  that  means  nothing  when  it  is  printed  ' 

in  the  record.  I  mean  the  elevation  after  it  entered  and  the  elevation 
after  it  passed  through  and  went  out  of  the  room  ? — ^A.  It  entered  2 
feet  or  2^  feet  higher  than  where  it  went  out.  It  went  out  2  feet  or  2^ 
feet  lower  down,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  gather  from  that? — A.  Well,  I  placed  a  wire  rod 
in  there,  sir,  and  then  went  outside  and  aligned  up  my  eye  with  the  \ 

rod,  and  took  the  course  from  where  I  thought  the  oullet  came.  J 

Q.  Where  did  you  locate  it? — ^A.  This  is  the  building  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Along  about  30  feet  from  the  gate,  in  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  river. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  have  been  fired  from  the  ground? — A.  I 
think  undoubtedly  it  was  fired  from  the  ground,  sir. 

By  Senator  Overman  : 
Q.  In  the  rear  of  D  barracks? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Warner: 

i.  And  the  point  of  entrance  was  how  far  from  the  ground? — 
Twenty  or  22  feet.    I  ffuess  it  is  22^  feet,  sir. 

J.  How  would  you  make  it,  coming  from  that  point,  the  point 

entrance  being  some  2  feet  higher  than  the  point  of  exit? — A.  The 

11  was  deflected  after  it  struck  the  timliers,  sir.    That  bullet  went 

rough  several  pieces  of  timber,  sir.    It  may  have  gone  at  right 

gles,  or  it  may  have  gone  in  any  direction,  after  going  through  that 

nber. 

Q.  But  you  put  a  wire  through  and  made  this  determination? — 

.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  with  practical  accuracy  ? — A.  Well,  that  was  the 

ost  practical  thing  I  could  do. 

Q«  I  am  asking  your  opinion. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  as  practi- 
il  as  anything  you  can  do.    Of  course  there  can  be  a  mistake  m  it. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  Starck  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bullets  did  you  find  in  that? — A.  Five  or  six  in 
here,  sir. 

Q.  Without  stopping  to  eo  to  each  bullet,  about  what  height  from 
he  ground  did  they  enter  the  building? — ^A.  They  entered  the  build- 
ng,  one  of  them — well,  I  could  touch  it — about  7  feet  or  7^  feet,  sir, 
ibove  the  window,  and  the  others  were  between  the  windows  and  the 
glitter. 

Q.  One  was  in  the  first  story  ? — ^A.  The  house  is  really  a  story  and 
a  half  high.  Some  of  them  went  through  and  struck  just  above  tlie 
floor  in  the  second  story  and  went  out. 

Q.  But  there  were  one  or  two  above  what  you  call  the  first  story? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  point  of  exit  of  that  bullet? — A.  The  rooms  in 
the  first  or  lower  story  had  been  repapered,  and  on  that  account  I 
could  not  tell  much  about  it. 

Q.  Passing  to  the  next,  the  half  story — you  say  it  is  a  story  and 
a  half,  and  we  will  call  that  the  second  story — ^you  found  how  many 
bullet  holes  there  ? — A.  1  traced  one  there. 

Q.  There  were  several  there? — A.  Mr.  Starck  told  me  several  came 
in  there. 

Q.  You  traced  one? — A.  I  traced  one,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  one  you  traced? — A.  It  went  through  and 
came  out  there  in  that  "  L." 

Q.  So  that  we  may  get  it  in  the  record,  it  went  in  which  side  of 
the  building? — A.  It  went  in  the  side  next  to  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  as  we  are  pleased 
to  call  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  south  side  of  the  building. 

Q.  About  how  far  back  from  the  line  of  the  street? — A.  Fourteen 
or  15  feet,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  high  from  the  ground  ? — A.  Well,  between  11  and  12 
feet. 

Q.  From  the  ground.  Was  it  in  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing?— A.  The  second  story. 

Q.  And  where  was  the  point  of  exit  of  that  bullet?— A.  The  bullet 
went  in  on  this  side  and  went  out  right  in  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  You  determined  there  in  your  own  mind,  from  the  point  of  en- 
trance and  the  point  of  exit,  the  direction  from  which  that  bullet 
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was  fired? — ^A.  Not  from  that,  sir;  but  here  is  the  Brownsville 
Transfer  Company  here  [indicating  on  map] 

Q.  That  is  at  the  comer A.  (Continuing^)  And  between  the 

Brownsville  Transfer  Company  and  the  Starck  house  is  a  high  brick 
wall,  and  that  threw  those  shots  from  about  the  center  of  Washing- 
ton street  there,  sir,  where  my  finger  is  [indicating^  on  map]. 

Q.  The  center  of  Washington  street? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  how  many  feet  north  of  Thirteenth  street? — ^A. 
How  many  feet  north  of  Thirteenth  street? 

Q.  Yes;  approximately. — A.  Forty  or  45  feet,  sir;  maybe  60  feet; 
I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Q.  Now  take  the  iturria  house.  I  do  not  care^  about  dwelling  on 
these  matters.  Where  is  that  located?  That  is  the  one  that  is 
marked  "  7  "  on  the  map? — A.  Yes,  sir;  7  [indicating]. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  discover  there? — ^A.  I  found  two  shots 
there,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  shot  No.  1,  if  you  please — ^that  is,  not  that  it  is  called 
"  No.  1,"  but  take  one  shot  as  No.  1. — A.  You  mean  for  me  just  to 
take  any  one  I  choose  to  take  as  No.  1  ? 

Q.  Yes;  take  either  one  you  choose  as  No.  1. — A.  This  back  part 
has  a  partition  across  it  [indicating]. 

Q.  That  is  a  lean-to,  as  you  call  it,  there,  or  what  is  it?  It  seems 
to  be  narrower  than  the  other. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  exactly  a  lean-to,  but  it  is  divided  across  there. 
That  part  there  is  about  evenly  divided  with  a  partition,  and  one 
shot  went  in  and  struck  a  picture  and  went  through  the  width  of 
that  picture. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  again,  please,  so  as  to  get  in  it  in  the  record.  It 
entered  on  the  south  side,  and  about  how  many  feet  from  the  alley? — 
A.  From  which  alley?  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  I  did  not  go  back 
there  to  the  alley. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
then  ? — A.  Well,  those  rooms  were  about  12  feet  wide,  I  should  say. 
It  is  about  24  feet  from  there  to  the  west  end  of  the  building,  sir. 

Q.  Where  it  entered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  height  from  the  ground? — ^A.  About  ft| 
feet. 

Q.  And  what  was  its  point  of  exit? — A.  The  bullet  struck  either  the 
framework  of  the  windmill  or  of  the  water  tank,  I  do  not  remember 
now  which,  and  then  struck  the  house  and  cut  through  this  picture 
that  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  through  the  width  of  the  picture,  and 
went  out  down  near  the  door. 

Q.  The  course  of  that  bullet  was  at  an  angle  downward  how 
much? — A.  Forty-five,  sir. 

Q.  Forty-five.  When  it  strudc  this  windmill  that  you  speak  of, 
that  was  between  the  building  and  garrison  road? — ^A.  Either  the 
windmill  or  the  tank. 

Q.  That  is  a  water  tank? — A.  In  this  L,  sir;   it  is  about  in  here. 

Q.  That  is,  the  cisterns  down  there  are  above  ground? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  all  are,  sir. 

Q.  In  Louisiana  we  have  them  above  ground,  you  know.  At  any 
rate,  this  water  tank  was  above  the  ground.  Did  you  observe  the 
Qourse  of  the  bullet  in  the  tank? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  observe 
tAe  course  of  the  bullet. 
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Q.  About  how  high  above  the  ^ound  did  that  bullet  enter  the 

indmill  or  the  tank  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  7  or  7^  feet,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell,  taking  from  the  point  of  entrance  into  the 

indmill,  and  where  it  entered  the  building,  to  the  point  of  exit,  the 
robable  point  from  which  that  was  fired? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  AVhy  not.  Lieutenant? — ^A.  The  bullet  had  been  deflected,  sir. 
t  was  fired  at  short  range.  It  had  not  settled  down  when  it  struck, 
ir,  and  it  takes  a  bullet  five  or  six  hundred  yards  after  it  is  fired  to 
ettle  down  so  that  you  can  tell  much  about  it. 

Q.  But  I  think  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  these 
loles  that  you  saw  were  made  by  bullets  fired  from  high-power 
ifles — that  is,  .30-caliber  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  .30  caU- 
3er.  sir. 

Q.  And  a  .30  caliber  is  fired  from  the  new  Springfield  rifle? — A. 
It  is  fired  from  the  1898  model,  the  1903  model,  and  from  the  Win- 
chester, and  also  the  .30-caliber  Savage  and  the  .30-caliber  Marlin. 
There  are  a  great  many  .30-caliber  rifles. 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  just  asked  you  the  one  question. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
fired  from  the  1903  model  gun. 

Q.  The  Spriligfield? — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  caliber. 

Q.  Now,  that  Dullet  you  say  can  be  fired  from  the  Winchester? — 
A.  The  1898  model  can  be  fired  from  the  Winchester,  sir. 

Q.  If  fired  from  the  Winchester,  it  would  be  marked  differently 
from  the  way  it  would  be  marked  if  it  was  fired  from  the  Spring- 
field?— A.  riow  do  you  mean  marked  differently? 

Q.  By  the  lands. — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know? — A.  One  has  four,  and  I  understand  the 
other  has  five. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know? — ^A.  I  know  if  one  has  four  and  the  other 
has  five  lands,  the  bullets  would  be  marked  differently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  or  not,  I  asked  you  ? — A.  I  know 
that  the  1903  model  has  four  lands  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  lands  the  Winchester  rifle  has? — A. 
I  am  not  positive.     I  am  pretty  sure  it  has  five. 

Q.  And  what  difference  is  there,  if  any,  between  the  steel- jacketed 
bullet — that  is  what  you  call  the  ball  cartridge,  is  tt?— A.  The  steel 
jacket? 

Q.  That  is  the  same  as  the  ball  cartridge? — A.  No,  sir;  the  ball 
cartridge  is  lead. 

Q.  That  is  the  guard  cartridge,  as  you  understand,  the  ball 
cartridge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reduced  range  cartridge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  steel- jacketed  cartridge;  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  bullet  of  the  Springfield  and  that  of  the  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen  ? — ^A.  None  that  I  can  determine,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  substantially  the  same? — A.  The  same,  sir.  I  believe 
they  use  tne  same  bullets  right  now,  in  making  that  ammunition  up, 
that  they  used  in  the  old  rifle. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  correct.  But  can  the  Springfield  ammunition 
be  fired  out  of* the  Krag-Jorgensen  gun? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
I  have  been  told  it  can,  but  I  do  not  know  from  actual  experience. 

Q.  ^Vho  ever  told  you  that  it  could  be? — A.  A  number  of  officers 
on  the  range. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  try  it? — A.  I  never  tried  it,  sir.  I  have  tried 
the  other  ammunition. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Spring- 
field cartridge — that  is.  you  mean  by  ammunition,  do  you  not,  when 
the  cartridge  is  loaded? — ^A.  Yes.  sir;  1903  model. 

Q.  (CJontinuing.)  Can  be  fired  from  the  Krag-Jorgensen? — A^  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  can  or  not.  They  only  thing  I  have  had 
actual  experience  with  is  the  1898  model  and  the  box  Winchester. 
I  have  fired  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  tried  it  in  what? — A.  The  1898  model  with  the  box 
Winchester.    I  have  fired  a  ereat  many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  they  be  fired  out  of  the  Mauser? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Out  of  a  Savage? — A.  No,  sir.    The  savage  is  .30-30. 

Q.  Can  they  be  fired  out  of  any  mm  you  have  mentioned,  except 
the  Winchester? — A.  Do  you  mean  flie  1903  model? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  ammunition  you  are  usinff. — A.  Of  the  1903  model  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  ammunition  will  go  in,  that  it  can  be  put  in,  but  I  do  not 
know  about  its  firing. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have 
only  had  the  gun  a  short  while. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  there  to  find  out  about  this  Brownsville 
affray  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  people  in  Brownsville? — A.  The  people  in 
Brownsville  talked  with  me,  sir,  a  great  deal — I  talked  with  them; 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  might  have  answered  the  question  then.  Lieutenant. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  Brownsville,  as  you 
found  it,  was  there? — A.  I  did  not  discuss  that  with  them  any  more 
tSian  I  could  possibly  help. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question,  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion 
there,  as  far  as  you  found,  as  to  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Well, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  there  three  times,  sir. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  about  two  days. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  went  down  to  make  this  examination  ? — 
A.  That  was  in  March ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  this  witness. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 

Q.  Mr.  Matlock  was  present,  was  he  not,  when  you  took  that  bullet 
out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  you  took  out  he  saw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  his  recollection  of  it  was  that  it  was  flat- 
tened out,  but  enough  lead  was  left  in  bulk  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
bullet.  Does  that  change  your  recollection  about  the  condition  in 
which  you  dug  it  out? — A.  When  I  dug  it  out,  sir,  it  was  in  small 
pieces,  cut  out.     It  was  a  quarter-inch  bit  that  was  used. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  your  having  taken  the  bullet  out? — A. 
No  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Whether  it  came  out  in  small  pieces  or  came  out  in  bulk? — A. 
No,  sir ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
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jt'Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  as  to  that  bullet  at  the  Yturria 

jKL  you  could  not  fix  the  location  of  the  mn  from  which  it  was 

If  because  the  bullet  had  been  deflected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  And  what  was  it  you  told  us  about  the  other  bullet  fired  from 

tot — ^A.  The  other  one  into  the  Yturria  house,  sir? 

)•  Yes. — ^A.  The  course  of  the  other  bullet,  sir,  according  to  the 

enment,  was  from  this  direction  ^indicating]. 

kmator  Overman.  From  what  direction? 

By  Senator  Scott  : 
^  It  is  suggested  that  when  you  say  "  this  direction  "  it  will  not 
icate  anytnmg  in  the  printed  record. — ^A.  It  came  from  the  gar- 
ni road,  sir;  &om  the  east;  near  the  walL 

By  Senator  Warner  : 
i.  Back  of  C  barracks,  you  said? — A.  Yes,  sir;  back  of  C  bar- 
ks. 

By  Senator  Foraker  : 
i.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  locate  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  You  have  no  interest  whatever  of  any  kind  in  this  regiment. 
Twenty-fifth,  or  in  this  controversy,  have  you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
i.  You  went  there  because  you  were  ordered? — ^A.  I  went  there 
ause  I  was  ordered  there,  sir. 

J.  And  you  are  simply  reporting  to  us  the  facts? — ^A.  I  have 
orted  the  facts  as  I  saw  them. 
The  witness  was  then  excused.) 

Senator  Forabler.  I  want  to  state,  so  that  it  will  appear  in  the 
ord,  that  Lieutenant  Wiegenstein,  who  was  brought  here  to  testify 
mi  those  experiments  concerning  which  Lieutenant  Blyth  and 
jor  O'Neil  and  Lieutenant  Harbold  testified,  became  ill  the  day 
came  here,  and  he  is  in  the  hospital.  They  send  word  this  morning 
.t  he  is  too  ill  to  come  here.  Tliat  being  so,  I  shall  have  to  reserve 
right  to  call  him  if  I  need  to  later  in  the  progress  of  this  examina- 
IL  I  want  to  say  also  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  witnesses 
om  I  intended  to  examine  now,  but  I  will  let  them  go  until  the  re- 
tal.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  convenience  of  everybody  I 
1  suspend  the  further  examination  of  witnesses  at  this  point,  and 
order  to  determine  just  when  we  shall  meet  again  I  think  we 
1  better  have  an  executive  session. 

Senator  Bulkeley.  Just  a  moment.  More  or  less  reference  has 
n  made  to  the  Penrose  court-martial  proceedings,  and  to  the 
diet,  that  they  have  acquitted  Major  Penrose,  but  that  they  have 
ind  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  guilty.  It  has  gone  out  to  the 
intry  in  that  way. 

Jenator  Warner.  The  verdict  shows  for  itself. 
Jenator  Bulkeley.  The  verdict  does  not  show  what  it  has  been 
i  to  show. 

senator  Warner.  The  verdict  will  show  for  itself. 
Senator  Bulkeley.  I  should  like  to  have  the  verdict  put  in  the 
ord. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  all  before  us. 
Senator  Bulkeley.  I  want  it  put  in  the  record. 
Senator  Foraker.  The  official  record  of  the  Penrose  court-martial 
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